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INDEX  TO  YOLUME  XXI. 


An  audit  and  a  forecast,  1 
Abattoirs,  192 

Abbey  :  Down,  221  ;  Tewkesbury,  298 
Accidents:  259;  at  Blackwall,  240 
Adversaria  Hibernica  :  see  each  number 
Advice:  pood,  to  business  meu,  147  ;  scientific,  156 
Agenda,  tlie,  270 

Agricultural  buildings  for  Royal  Dublin  Society,  264 
Agricultural  Exhibition,  Kilburn,  208 
Alliance  and  Dublin  Consumers' Gas  Company,  112 
American  and  English  locks,  50,  8fi 
American  building  and  general  ironmongery,  4 
Ancient  buildings:  restoration  of,  22  ;  protection  of, 
367 

Antiquarian  works,  Lord  Kingsborough's  and  other, 
61 

Antiquary,  what  is  an  ?  C5 
Antiquities  of  Fingal,  290,  300 
Arches,  conical,  168 
Archoeologicpl  :  l(i9  ;  jottings,  130 
ArchiBological  discovery  at  Donnybrook,  331,  343, 
372 

Arcliieologlcal  Institute,  240 
ArcbiBologiciil  Society,  Sussex,  240 
Archaiological  meetings,  forthcoming,  172,  240 
Archoiological  preservers  and  architectural  restorers, 
15 

Archasological  and  engineering  notes,  295,  313,  329, 

34(5,  363,  378 
Arclia!ology,  architecture,  and  Irish  history,  262 
Architect,  City,  appointment  of,  146 
Architect,  churchman,  and  craftsman,  137 
Architects:  English,  in  Ireland,  76  ;  hereditary, 201 ; 

touting  V.  advertising,  357  ' 
Architects'  "ring,"  389 
Architectural,  257 
Architectural  Association,  27 
Architectural  cnnietitions,  345 
Arcliitectural  disorganisation,  professional,  191 
Architectural  ren>ains  of  Down  Abbey,  221 
Architectural    representation  :    and  opinion,    143  ; 

Irish,  218 

Architectural  restorers  and  archaeological  preservers, 
15 

Architecture,  archaeology,  and  Irish  history,  262 

Architecture,  lectures  on,  by  Prof.  Barry,  K.A.,  25 

Architecture,  the  poetry  and  romance  of,  58 

Armagh  Presbyterian  Church,  169 

Art  and  engineer  ing,  69 

Art  and  labour,  90 

Art,  handicraft,  and  trading,  17 

Art,  influences  of  Greek  and  Roman  oratory  on,  128 

Art  and  science  in  Ireland,  185 

Art,  native,  255 

Art  work,  Irish,  310 

Art  schools:  Dublin,  68  ;  Cork,  3  ;  Cardiff,  366 
Art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  117,  132,  154,  183, 

200,  220,  237 
Art  of  line-engiaving,  161 
Art,  fine,  relation  of  to  social  science,  316 
Arts,  Society  of,  and  its  work,  238 
Artisan  reports  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  365 
Artisans  and  machinery,  164 

Artisans'  dwellings:  sites  for,  20  ;  thoughts  on,  177, 
220 

Athy  guardians  and  the  sanitary  act,  79,  257 

Authors,  help  for,  79 

Artane  Industrial  School,  112,  175 

Balfe  and  Moore  memorial  windows,  138 

Baltinglass  narrow-gauge  railway,  323 

Bangor  Cathedral  "restoration,"  11 

Belfast  :  dwelling-houses.  University-road,  25  ; 
entrance  lodge  to  Roj-al  Botanic  Gar-dens,  100  ; 
patent  nail  factory.  Bally macarrett,  129;  archaeo- 
logical meetings  in,  172;  Kensington,  Windsor- 
avenue,  178  ;  new  premises.  Church-lane,  287 

Bills  of  quantities,  their  proper  relation  to  contracts, 
186,  195 

Birniingbam  Public  Library,  fire  at,  46 
Blacklieath,  Clontarf,  additions  to,  219 
Blackrock  People's  Park,  169 
Board  of  Works,  Irish,  in  Parliament,  239 
Books,  pamphlets,  &c.,  received  :—Teale's  Dangers 
to  Health,  52  ;  Burn's  Practical  Farm  Architec- 
ture, 62;  Journal  of  the  Royal  Historical  and 
Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland,  62,  366  ; 


Houghton's  New  Dublin,  or  Health  in  Highways, 
&c.,  100  ;  Kabone's  History  and  Use  of  the  Car- 
penter's Slide- Rule,  100;  Plimsoll's  Condition  ot 
Malta,  100;  National  Boiler  Insurance  Company's 
Report,  100  ;  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners  Report,  100  ;  Cussell's  publications, 
100  ;  Hall's  Memory  of  Thomas  Moore,  138  ; 
Moore's  Juvenilia,  101,  139;  Bevis's  Builder's 
Price  Book,  167 ;  Bevis's  Improved  System  of 
Book-keeping  for  Builders  and  Contractors,  235  ; 
Hughes's  Outlines  of  Geology  and  Geological 
Notes  of  Ireland,  &c.,  232;  The  Art  of  Letter 
Painting  (Wcale's  Scries),  344  ;  Roscoe's  Digest 
of  Cases  Relating  to  the  Con?li  uction  of  Buildings, 
305;  Buchan's  Plumbing,  House  Drainage,  &c., 
366  ;  Kason's  Almanac  and  Handbook,  306 
Bray  and  Killiney,  waste  of  land  at,  67 
Bricks:  in  puldic  works,  204;  testing  of,  219,  230 
Brickniaking  at  Crewe,  151 

Bridge:  Itloody,  360  ;  Carlisle,  188  ;  London,  230; 
Note,  a,  332  ;  new  over  the  Liffey,  264,  288;  the 
old  Barrack,  291  ;  Ringsend  Draw,  350 

Bridges:  movable,  99;  our  new,  308 

British  ArclitBological  Association,  240 

British  Association  at  Sheffield,  271 

Broadstone,  improvements  at  the,  62 

Brunswick  Bascule,  the,  350 

Builders,  burglars  v.,  or  lock-making  and  bousa- 
bieaking,  34 

Builders,  v«ung,  suggestions  for,  237,256,  269,281, 
296, 318 

Builders'  Benevolent  Institution,  388 

Building  and  general  ironmongery,  American,  4 

Buildirrg  and  ornamental  uses  of  steatite,  97 

Building  bye-laws  for  Dublin,  277,  348,  374 

Building  and  sanitary  reform,  159,  277 

Building,  bad,  and  some  of  the  consequences,  236; 
see  also  "  Jerry" 

Building  progress  in  Newry,  219 

Building-material-working  machines,  and  other  appli- 
ances, 208 

Building  materials,  action  for,  28 

Building  trade  :  French  mediaeval,  54 :  old  and  new 
Christmas  in  the,  377 

Buildings,  agricultural,  for  Royal  Dublin  Society,  264 

Buildings,  farm,  plans  of,  210 

Buildings,  ancient  :  restoration  of,  22;  protection  ol, 
367 

Buildings,  new,  Great  Northern  Railway  Terminus, 
52 

Buildings,  public,  Melbourne,  130 
Business  men,  good  advice  to,  147 
Buttevant,  St.  Mary's  Convent  of  Mercy,  52 

Canal,  the  new,  204 
Canal  v.  Vartry  water,  91 
Carlisle  Bridge,  188 
Carnalway  parish  church,  246 
Carpenters'  workshops,  new,  339 
Carriageway  pavements,  street,  145 
Carrigmabon,  seaside  residences  at,  318 
Castle-street  and  Cork-hill  improvement,  387 
Cathedral  :  Bangor  restoration,  11  ;  Clirist  Church 

rood-screen,  27;  St.  Canice's,  Kilkenny,  99,  127  ; 

St.  Patrick's,  New  York,  188;  St.  Paul's  garden, 

296  ;  St.  John's,  Limerick,  344 
Centenary  of  Moore,  35,  68,  94,  144,  155,  162 
Chant  for  1879,  15 
Chapei,  mortuary,  Glasnevrn,  274 
Chimney,  death  in  the,  125 

Christmas,  old  and  new,  in  the  building  trade,  377 
Church :   SS.  Michael  and  John's,  35  ;  Dr.  Hall's, 

New  York,  146  ;   Presbyterian,  Armagh,    169 ; 

Presbyterian,  Gransha,  178  ;    Magheralelt,  204  ; 

Howth,  240 ;  Carnalway,  240 ;  St.  Vt'erburgb's, 

278,  308  ;  St.  Luraich's,"Maghera,  334 
Cirque,  Rotundo  Gardens,  137 
City  Architect,  appointment  of,  146 
City  Engineer  and  his  assistants,  332 
City  :  decay  and  suburban  improvement,  115  ;  health 

and  city  law,  76  ;  improvements,  28,  305  ;  markets, 

62,  98,  121,  156  ;  rotten  houses  in  the,  310  ;  and 

townships,  280 
Civil  Service  and  open  competitions,  27 
Cleansing  the  footways,  47 
Clerk  of  works,  373 

Clontarf:  279,  306,  380;  additions  to  Blackheath,  219 


Club,  workman's,  proposed,  in  Dublin,  4,  20 
Clubs,  workmen's,  36 

Coflfee  bar  and  restaurant  movement,  144,  162 
Collection,  a  valuable  and  suggestive,  146 
Collection  of  old  engravings,  on  the  uses  of  a,  170, 
179 

Collector-General's  reforms,  19 

Competitions:  architectural,  345;  and  the  R.I.B.A., 

348;  open,  and  the  Civil  Service,  27 
Concrete,  53,  231 
Conical  arches,  168 

Construction,  sanitary,  and  arrangements  of  dwelling- 
houses,  253,  265,  282,  299,  317,  338 

Contractor  or  tradesman  ?  356 

Contractors  «nd  country  roads,  94 

Contracts:  paving  and  other,  109;  proper  relation 
of  bills  of  quantities  to,  186,  195  ;  tenders  and, 
368,  389 

Convent:  Buttevant,  62;  Melbourne,  316 
Co-operative  art,  handicraft,  and  trading,  17 
Co-operative  movement,  the,  61 
Copyright,  270 

Cork  :  School  of  Art,  3  ;  mining  in,  202  ;  sanitary 
and  hygienic  appliances  at,  228,  244  ;  new  post 
office,  137  ;  Queen's  (College,  317 

Cork-hill  and  Castle-stieet  improvement,  387 

Corporation,  Dublin  :  823  ;  medical  officers  of,  14  ; 
Local  Government  Board  and,  30 

Corporations,  a  caution  to,  146 

Correspondence  :  see  each  number 

Correspondents,  to  :  see  each  number 

Craftsman,  churchman,  and  architect,  137 

Crewe,  brickniaking  at,  151 

Dairv  show,  international,  390 
Daunt,  Dean,  monument,  169 
Death  in  the  chimney,  126 
Dealh-rate.  causes  of  high,  in  Dublin,  45,  76 
Design  :  for  villas,  124  ;  for  gate- lodge,  246 
Dioptric  apparatus  in  lighthouses  for  electric  light,  131 
Dioptric  lenses  for  gas  sea  lights,  improvements  in,  381 
Dock  gates,  172 

"  Domestic  scavenging"  rate,  140 
Donnybrook,  archseological  discovery  at,  331,  343. 
372 

Down  Abbey,  architectural  remains  of,  221 

Drainage,  Dublin  main,  293,  318,  322 

Drainage  works,  Shannon,  387 

Drumcondra,  Glasnevin,  and  ClonlifTe  Township,  83, 

390 

Dublin:  proposed  workman's  club  in,  4,  20;  public 
health  of,  30,  169  ;  water  supply  of  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  9;  causes  of  high  death-rate  in,  46  ;  two 
characters  of  the  nineteenth  century,  77  ;  sanita- 
tion, 10,  27  ;  sanitary  condition  of,  91,  293;  .sani- 
tary assertions  and  suggestions  re,  135 ;  want  of 
swimming  accommodation  in,  162;  the  graphic 
liners  of,  298  ;  Royal  Commission  on  sanitary 
state  of,  311,  324,  340,  348  ;  main  drainage,  293, 
318,  322  ;  technical  instruction  for,  332  ;  new 
building  bye-laws  for,  348,  374 

Dublin  Corporation,  Connolly  v.,  293 

Dublin  harbour:  the  lighting  of,  138;  and  its  im- 
provements, 163  ;  improvements  of  the  bar  of,  246  ; 
the  LifiFey  and,  295,  313,  329,  346,  363,  378 

Dublin  Port  and  Docks  :  Board  Bill,  muuicipal  view 
of,  98  ;  improvements,  82 

Dublin  Mechanics'  Institute,  35 

Dwelling-houses:  their  sanitary  construction  and  ar- 
rangements, 253,  265,  282,  299,  317,  338  ;  Uni- 
versity-road, Belfast,  25  ; 

Dwellings,  artisans':  sites  for,  20;  some  thoughts  on, 
177,  220 

Early  closing,  Saturday,  140 
Earnings,  workmen  and  their,  18 
Eddystone  Lighthouse,  the  new,  194 
Edinburgh,  Trades  Union  Congress  in,  308 
Education,  industrial,  neglected  facilities  in,  81 
Education,  technical  :  growth  of,  33  ; — only  a  com- 
positor, 147  ; — workmen's  failings  and  wants,  188 
Education,  wonderful,  315 

Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  a  chant  for,  15 
Electric  light  :  155;  experiments  with,  78  ;  applied 
to  lighthouse  illumination,  112  ;  dioptric  apparatus 
in  lighthouses  for,  131 ;  possibilities  of,  170 
Electric  lighting.  137 
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Employment,  industrial,  357 

Engineer  :  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  239  ; 

City,  and  his  assistants,  332 
Engineering  and  art,  C9 
Engineering,  sanitary,  375 

Engineering  and  archsological  notes,  295,  313,  829, 

346,  3G3,  378 
Engines,  traction,  in  the  streets,  G8 
English  and  American  locks,  50,  86 
Engraving,  line,  condition  of  the  art  of,  161 
Engravings,  old,  on  the  I'ses  of  a  collection  of,  170, 

179 

Ennis  waterworks,  201 

Entrance-lodge  to  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Belfast, 
100 

Ethnology  of  Indian  races,  73 
Excavations  at  Ilium,  5,  21 

Exhibition  :  Melbourne  International,  67 ;  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy,  75  ;  Industrial,  at  West- 
minster, 235 ;  of  Sanitary  Appliances  at  Cork, 
228,  244;  Paris,  artisans'  reports  of,  365;  of 
Sanitary  Institute,  367 

Factory,  patent  nail,  Ballymacarrett,  Belfast,  129 

Farm  buildings,  plans  of,  210 

Fees,  action  for  recovery  of,  246 

Fiugal,  antiquities  of,  290,  300 

Fire,  protection  from,  61 

Footways,  cleansing  the,  47 

Forecast  and  audit,  1 

French  mediaeval  building  trade,  54 

Furniture,  cheap — high  and  low  prices,  28 

Garben,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  296 
Gas  illumination,  76,  86,  110,  122 
Gas  sea  lights,  improvements  in  dioptric  lenses  for, 
381 

Gas,  supply  of  with  an  undue  pressure.  204 

Gas  trading,  the  machinery  of,  29,  36,  124,  270, 

291,  357,  373 
Gale  lodge,  design  for,  246 
G.  P.  O.,  the,  366 
Genesis  of  public  jobbery,  226 
Girders,  metal,  failure  of,  289 
Glasnevin,  new  mortuary  chapel,  274 
Glass  sleepers,  toughened,  315 
Glazing,  patent  system  of,  366 
Gough  statue,  256,  347 
Government  monopoly,  185 
Gransha  Presbyterian  Church,  178 
Grate,  the  parson's,  14 
Gray  memorial,  201 

Great  Northern  Railway  Terminus  new  buildings,  52 
Greek  and  Roman  oratory  and  its  influences  on  art, 
128 

Handicraft,  co-operative  art,  and  trading,  17 

Health  :  dangers  to,  52 ;  and  law,  75  ;  of  Dublin, 
169;  water  supply,  sewage,  and,  202;  and  venti- 
lation, 307  ;  see  also  "  Public  Health  " 

Heating  and  ventilation  of  Dr.  Hall's  Church,  New 
York,  146 

Hevey,  T.,  the  late,  architect,  4 

High  altar,  SS.  Michael  and  John's,  Exchange- 
street,  35 

Historical  manuscripts,  280 

History  and  heraldry,  the  rose  and  the  Illy  in,  333, 
355 

History,  archaeology,  and  architecture,  Irish,  262 
Home  of  the  future,  the,  287 
Hospital,  Jervis-street,  240 

House-breaking   and  lock-making,  or  burglars  v. 

builders,  34 
House  registration,  231 

House,  what  he  suffered  mentally  and  physically  in 

the  purchase  of  a,  359 
Houses,  dwelling,  their  sanitary  construction  and 

arrangements,  253,  265,  282,  299,  317.  338 
Houses,  fall  of  in  Sackville-street  in  1814,  258 
Houses,  rotten,  in  the  city,  310  ;  see  also  "  Jerrv" 
Houses,  ttnement.  sanitary  condition  of,  3 
Howth  church,  240 

Hygienic  and  saniUry  appliances  at  Cork,  228,  244 

Ilium,  excavations  at,  5,  21 

Inchicore  Locomotive  Works,  255 

India,  a  through  railway  route  to,  12 

Indian  races,  ethnology  of,  73 

Industrial  education,  neglected  facilities  in,  81 

Industrial  Exhibition  at  Westminster,  235 

Industrial  employment,  357 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Ireland,  113,  388 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  London,  231 
International  agricultural  exhibition,  Kilburn,  208 
Invention,  the  child — and  mother,  the  iiecessitjj,  160 
"Ireland,"  New,  231 

Iieland:  notes  on  the  first  railway  in,  13  ;  English 
architects  in,  76  ;  national  manuscripts  of,  109  ; 
narrow-gauge  railwayi,  IGl  ;  science  and  art  in, 
185;  public  works  in,  201,  217,  227,  245,  372. 
373  .       .       .       .  , 

Irish  architectural  representation,  218 
Irish  art  work,  310 


Irish  Buii-dkr,  twenty-first  volume  of,  380 

Irish  Civil  Service  Building  Society,  11 

Irish  history,  archasology,  and  architecture,  262 

Irish  lights,  inspectorship  of,  14 

Irish  paving  stones,  387 

Irish  slate  trade,  98 

Ironmongery,  American  building  and  general,  4 
Italian  Renaissance,  art  of  the,  117,  132,  154,  183, 

200,  220,  237 
I  want  ray  che-ild,  236 

Japan,  railway  work  in,  9 

"  Jerry,"  a  defence  of,  308 

"Jerry"  building  at  Aston,  Birmingham,  42 

"Jerry"  houses,  366 

"Jerry,"  the  rise  and  fall  of,  231 

"  Jerry's"  Jeremiad,  116 

Johnston,  Francis,  the  late,  and  the  gate  at  old 

Barrack  Bridge,  291 
Joinery,  hardwood,  21 1 

Kensington,  Windsor-avenue,  Belfast,  178 
Kildare  Round  Tower,  73 
Kllki-uny,  St.  Canlce's  Cathedral,  99,  127 
Klllaloe  slate  trade,  264 
Killlney  and  Bray,  waste  of  land  at,  57 
Kilmacduagh  :    Round  Tower,   14,  28  ;  St.  Jdhn's 
Oratory,  258 

Kingsborough's  (Lord)  and  other  antiquarian  works, 
51 

Kingstown  Commissioners'  report,  20 

Labour  :  and  art,  90  ;  the  politics  of,  350  ;  legisla- 
tion, 366 

Land,  waste  of  at  Bray  and  Killlney,  57  ;  companies 
and  taxation,  116,  160  ;  reclamation,  town  refuse 
and,  371 

Law  :  and  practice  of  party  walls,  38 ;  and  health, 
75 

Law  cases — Re  sites  for  artisans'  dwellings,  20;  Weir 
V  Newry  and  Armagh  Railway  Co.,  28  ;  Brooks, 
Thomas  and  Co.  v.  M'llveney,  28 ;  Devereu.x  v. 
Connolly,  43  ;  Donnelly  u.  O'Keilly,  145:  Meade 
t).  Mouillott,  223;  Kangley  y.  Hibernian  Banlung 
Co.  and  M'Cullough,  223;  Porte  v.  Joynt.  239; 
M'Connell  v.  Reardon,  246  ;  Wilson  v.  Wheelan 
■ — Wheelan  v.  Lucas  and  Son,  289;  Blackburjie  v. 
Somers  and  others,  387 

Lentes,  dioptric,  for  gas  sea  lights,  improvements  in, 
381 

Letterkenny  Railway,  154 

Library,  public:  Birmingham,  46;  a  neglected,  236  ; 

proposed  at  Cardiff,  366 
Liff«y,  new  bridge  over  the,  264,  288 
Light  and  shade,  387 

Lighthouse  :  the  new  Eddystone,  194  ;  Poldoody 
works,  248,  274;  the  Skelligs,  389;  illumination, 
electric  light  applied  to,  112 

Lighthouses:  dioptric  apparatus  in,  for  the  electric 
ll(;ht,  131  ;  consumption  of  oil  in,  371 

Lighting  ot  Dublin  harbour,  138 

Lightning  conductors,  343 

Limerick,  St.  John's  R.  C.  Cathedral,  344 

Line-engraving,  condition  of  the  art  of,  161 

Literature,  professional,  a  curiosity  in,  258 

Livingstone  statue,  117 

Local  Government  Board  :  and  the  Corporation,  30  ; 
•    engineer  to  the,  239 

Lock-making  and  house-breaking,  or  burglars  t;. 

builders,  34 
Locks,  English  and  American,  50,  86 
Locomotive,  the,  25 
Locomotive  works,  Inchicore,  255 
London  :  Peele's  Coffee  House,  19  ;  Board  of  Works 

meni.,  15fi;  Bridge,  widening  of,  230  ;  new  Sadler's 

Wells  Theatre,  307 
Londonderry,  new  business  premises,  43 

Machinery,  our  artisans  and,  164 
Maghera,  St.  Luraich's  Church,  334 
Maglierafelt,  Church  of  our  Lady  of  the  Assumption, 
204 

Main    drainage:    question,    293;     Dublin,  318, 

thorough,  322 
Manuscripts:  national,  109  ;  historical,  280 
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AX  AUDIT  AND  A  FORECAST. 


^  HE  space  of  one  year 
in  Ireland  affords 
but  a  small  field  to  estimate 
the  extent  of  our  progress  in 
all  that  is  conducive  to  our 
social  well-being.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  we  are  advancing, 
though  at  a  rather  slow  pace 
compared  with  the  sister  king- 
dom. For  the  greater  part  of  the  last 
twelvemonth  a  commercial  depression  has 
existed,  increasing  in  intensity  as  the  year 
advanced  towards  its  close.  This  depres- 
sion haa  affected  many  interests,  and,  of 
course,  has  not  left  the  building  interests 
untouched.  Since  the  great  staple  indus- 
tries of  this  country  have  declined,  and  in 
several  instances  been  extinguished,  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  this  capital,  the 
building  trades  have  to  a  large  extent  become 
representative  ones  in  Dublin,  and  for  several 
years  have  afforded  considerable  employment 
to  our  artisan  population.  During  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  at  least  the  building 
industry  in  the  capital  lias  been,  on  the  whole, 
rife,  as  the  growth  of  our  townships  and 
suburban  districts  will  prove  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  present  temporary  depression, 
we  have  no  doubt  but  our  building  industries 
will  before  long  show  signs  of  returning 
animation. 


In  this  city,  like  several  other  cities,  a 
large  number  of  our  domestic  dwellings  are 
builders'  houses,  and  not  architects'  houses  ; 
and  of  course  our  architects  are  not  benefited, 
but  often  injured,  and  in  more  ways  than  one. 
Loss  of  practice  and  want  of  practice  are 
serious  matters ;  but  the  profession  of  archi- 
tecture is  otherwise  injured  by  bad  design 
and  construction.  We  have,  to  be  sure,  in 
our  midst  several  respectable  builders,  who 
perf-^rm  honest  work ;  but  most  of  their 
houses  are  of  the  stereotyped  kind  in  plan, 
with  odd  departures  in  externals.  Specula- 
tive buUding  within  the  last  few  years  has 
been  moving  apace  in  this  city,  and  our  archi- 
tects must  be  credited  with  assisting  in  this 
direction,  not  often  wisely  or  well.  The  pro- 
fession, however,  labours  under  difficulties  in 
this  country  only  known  to  those  who  are 
resident,  and  to  many  practitioners  the  field 
is  a  rather  bleak  and  blank  one.  Abuses  or 
irregularities  exist  in  connection  with  prac- 
tice, and  they  are  destined  to  grow,  to  the 
injury  of  the  whole  profession,  if  our  archi- 
tects will  not  study  their  own  interests  by 
unity  and  organisation. 

A  twelvemonth  has  nigh  gone  by  since  a 
conference  was  held  of  the  Irish  Institute, 
and  a  certain  number  of  resolutions  were 
passed  ;  but  we  regret  to  say  the  good  object 
has  not  been  followed  up  as  it  ought  to  have 
been.  Whether  our  Irish  architects  become 
members  of  the  Royal  British  Institute  in 
London  or  not,  the  local  body  in  Dublin 
should  be  preserved  intact,  and  the  members 
should  be  proud  of  maintaining  it,  and  adding 
to  its  vitality  and  strength.  The  councU  of 
the  Institute,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
just  closed,  announced  a  number  of  prizes, 
but  we  have  not  learned  the  result  of  the 
competition,  or  at  least  to  what  extent  it  was 
a  failure  or  success.  The  president  of  the 
British  Institute  tendered  some  honest  advice 
to  our  native  architects,  which  is  worthy  of 
consideration  ;  but  co-operation,  to  be  useful 
and  serviceable,  must  have  a  representative 
character  in  this  country. 

Our  old  native  literary,  scientific,  and 
art  bodies  in  this  city  call  for  no  particular 
and  extended  notice.  The  Royal  Dublin 
Society  has  during  the  year  pursued  its 
course  under  th«  reorganised  constitution  ; 
but  the  projected  new  Science  and  Art 
Museum  still  exists  on  paper,  and  the 
Government  authorities  arc  inclined  to  throw 
the  blame  of  the  delay  on  the  interested  at 
this  side  of  the  channel.  The  Royal  Irish 
Academy  maintains  its  reputation,  and  its 
"Transactions"  are  equal  in  interest  and 
value  to  any  in  the  sister  kingdom.  Wc  re- 
corded more  than  once  our  opinion  respecting 
the  good  fight  it  made  to  preserve  its  entity 
from  being  swallowed  up  by  South  Kensing- 


ton directorate,  and  the  fairness  which  it 
displayed  in  meeting  the  Government  more 
than  half  way  in  respect  to  the  scheme  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Museum.  One  of  the 
trusts  of  the  Academy, — the  Cunningham 
Prize  Fund, — was  the  subject  of  some  law 
proceedings  during  the  late  year,  but  an 
amended  scheme  has  been  brought  up  and 
agreed  to  by  the  council,  which  we  trust  will 
work  well,  and  be  found  to  carry  out  the 
intentions  of  the  testator  for  the  benefit  of 
the  literature  of  his  native  land. 

The  yearly  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy  was  of  the  average 
character;  but  while  the  walls  were  hung 
with  several  excellent  paintings  of  native 
and  non-resident  and  English  artists,  we 
were  sorry  to  see  such  a  meagre  display 
in  the  domain  of  sculpture  and  architec- 
ture. The  statuary  and  sculpture  exhibits 
were  almost  nil,  and  the  architectural  draw- 
ings very  few,  and  of  these  few  fewer  again 
exhibited  any  striking  originality  in  design 
or  excellence  in  execution.  Surely  our 
architects  could  put  in  a  better  appearance 
at  the  annual  show  in  Abbey-street.  We 
desire  to  see  the  noble  intentions  of  Francis 
Johnston  fully  carried  out,  and  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy  becoming  truly  a  school 
of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture. 

The  Civil  Engineers  of  Ireland  still  main- 
tain their  institution,  and  some  good  papers 
are  read  at  its  meetings ;  and,  viewing  ihe 
surroundings  of  this  body,  we  cannot  see 
why  their  professional  brethren,  the  archi- 
tects, are  not  spurred  to  keeping  their  body  in 
a  state  of  activity. 

The  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in 
August  last  was  an  event  which  brought 
together  a  great  aggregate  of  intellect ;  and 
Ireland,  on  the  whole,  has  reason  for  feeling 
proud  of  the  part  she  contributed  to  make 
the  gathering  what  it  proved  to  be,  a  success . 
Dublin— civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  professional 
—was  fairly  represented  ;  and  her  hospitality, 
municipal  and  institutional,  was  fully  equal 
to  the  occasion.  This  great  gathering  in 
the  capital  of  Ireland  brought  together 
artists  and  scientists,  archseologists,  anti- 
quaries, architects,  and  engineers,  and  gave 
each  and  all,  and  others  outside,  an  oppor- 
tunity for  an  interchange  of  ideas,  which 
ought  to  have  been  productive  of  good 
results. 

The  improvements  now  being  carried  out 
under  the  Port  and  Docks  Board,  and  in  part 
by  the  Corporation,  for  improving  the  port 
and  harbour  of  Dublin,  and  for  giving  better 
facilities  for  the  traffic  from  north  and  south 
over  the  Liffoy,  were  prosecuted  with  steady 
regularity  during  the  late  year.  The  new 
Swing  Bridge  near  Bciesford-place  is 
approaching  towards  completion,  and  the 
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new  Carlisle  Bridge  is  being  pushed  on  with 
expedition.  The  contractor  for  both  under- 
takings is  performing  his  work  creditably. 
The  Corporation  of  Dublin,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, labours  under  some  disadvantages  in 
a  financial  point  of  view,  but  their  best  friends 
must  admit  that  they  have  been  remiss  in 
respect  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city, 
the  purification  of  the  Liffey,  and  their  want 
of  earnestness  in  dealing  with  the  plague- 
spots,  and  of  paving  the  way  for  putting  the 
provisions  of  the  Artisans  and  Labourers' 
Dwellings  Act  in  force.  They  have  sought 
for  new  powers  by  promoting  now  bills  to 
raise  funds,  while  they  have  neglected  in 
more  than  one  instance  in  enforcing  the 
powers  in  their  hands.  We  care  not  again 
to  point  out  many  shortcomings  in  the  past 
bad  management,  and  an  extravagant  waste 
of  moneys.  The  remedy  lies  in  a  better 
municipal  representation ;  and  so  long  as  the 
ratepayers  remain  indifferent  to  interests 
that  vitally  concern  them,  so  long,  we  fear, 
will  municipal  abuses  exist. 

As  usual,  last  year  we  devoted  space  to  a 
review  of  the  operations  of  the  Irish  Board 
of  Works  in  difl'erent  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  we  again  pointed  out  the  facilities  that 
exist  under  the  Board  for  obtaining 
funds  for  carrying  out  improvements,  par- 
ticularly in  respect  to  works  of  drainage, 
and  providing  a  better  class  of  dwellings  for 
farmers  and  agricultural  labourers.  Later 
again  in  the  year  we  devoted  a  series 
of  articles  in  review  of  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  appointed  to  enquire  into 
the  administration  of  the  Board  of  Works. 
We  trust  our  impartial  review  has  not  been 
without  some  good  effect.  If  even  only  a 
portion  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee  are  carried  out,  an 
improvement  will  soon  be  visible.  In  our 
notices  we  endorsed  those  recommendations 
which  we  considered  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  future  good  administration  of  the 
Irish  Board  of  Works. 

It  is  unnecessary,  we  think,  to  enumerate 
the  principal  public  works  of  importance 
commenced,  or  even  completed,  during  the 
late  year,  as  the  record  will  be  found  in  our 
volume  ending  with  the  year  just  closed. 
The  completion  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral 
and  its  opening  in  May  last  may,  however, 
well  claim  an  additional  notice.  It  is  not 
our  desire  to  enter  into  the  dispute  that  has 
cropped  up  between  certain  churchmen  and 
laymen  respecting  high  or  low  church  orna- 
mentation, neither  will  we  now  revive  the 
contention  on  the  part  of  difl'erent  schools  of 
architects  as  to  the  right  or  the  wrong  of  the 
architect  in  certain  innovations  or  revivals. 
The  cathedral,  in  common  parlance,  is  now 
"  restored,"  the  workmanship  and  the  mate- 
rials are  good,  the  architect  as  an  architect 
has  done  his  duty  well,  and  in  matters  of 
opinion  he  has  probably  elected  to  be  guided 
by  his  own  convictions.  The  vexed  question 
of  restoration,  simple  or  complex,  suggests  a 
discussion  the  scope  of  which  would  be  out 
of  place  in  this  general  running  notice.  We 
are  glad  to  see  the  work  at  Christ  Church 
finished,  and  Dublin  has  every  reason  to 
acknowledge  her  lasting  indebtedness  to  the 
wealthy  and  generous  citizen-trader  who 
contributed  the  funds.  We  hope  that  the 
acts  and  deeds  of  the  restorers  of  St.  Patrick's 
and  Christ  Church  Cathedrals  will  find 
during  the  remainder  of  the  century  more 
imitators. 

We  have  added  to  our  Dublin  townships 


during  the  late  year  a  new  northern  one,  the 
formation  of  which  we  advocated  ;  and  we 
are  much  astray  if  its  future  will  not  realise 
all  our  expectations  as  to  its  utility,  and  the 
effect  it  will  have  in  improving  a  too  long 
neglected  and  very  healthful  district.  There 
is  a  largo  amount  of  work  before  the  new 
commissioners,  and  the  most  important  of 
all  is  the  drainage  of  tbe  district,  which  can- 
not be  much  longer  neglected. 

The  subject  of  Techical  Education — which 
has  always  in  this  journal  been  continually 
discussed  in  season  and  out  of  season — 
received  during  the  late  year  an  acknow- 
ledgment in  the  sending  of  a  number  of 
artisans  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  to  report 
upon  works  and  trades  in  which  the  members 
deputed  are  respectively  interested.  Although 
the  movement  was  not  responded  to  on  the 
part  of  large  employers  to  the  extent  which 
its  importance  demands,  yet  we  are  sanguine 
that  when  the  reports  are  published  the  Irish 
artisans  will  be  found  to  favourably  compare 
with  their  brothers  of  the  sister  kingdoms. 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  very  few  strikes 
or  locks-out  occurred  in  Ireland  during  the 
late  year,  and  that  the  relations  between 
employers  and  workmen  are,  on  the  whole, 
of  a  friendly  character. 

Our  art  schools  in  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast, 
and  other  places,  in  connection  with  the 
South  Kensington  Department,  are  main- 
taining their  efficiency,  and  in  every  yearly 
national  competition  the  Irish  schools — and 
particularly  the  old  Dublin  Society  School 
of  Art — are  conspicuous  in  the  standard  of 
excellence,  compared  with  other  schools  out- 
side the  country.  It  behoves  our  young 
artisans  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities 
afi"orded  by  these  schools  of  art  in  acquiring 
a  respectable  knowledge  of  drawing — free- 
hand and  mechanical ;  and  as  regards  the 
members  of  the  building  trades,  architectural 
drawing  is  a  necessity,  for  without  it  the 
workman  is  not  technically  educated.  As  we 
said  last  year  we  repeat  again,  if  our  native 
artisans  will  not  perfect  themselves  in  the 
knowledge  that  is  indispensably  necessary 
for  the  due  prosecution  of  their  handicraft, 
foreign  labour  will  sooner  or  later  supplant, 
to  their  own  great  loss  and  the  discredit  of 
their  country. 

We  have  still  to  deplore  the  want  of  a  building 
act  in  Dublin,  to  counteract  admitted  abuses 
in  various  directions.  The  Metropolitan 
Board  of  London  have  during  the  late  year 
carried  their  amended  building  act  through 
Parliament,  and  good  results  have  already 
followed  in  its  wake.  The  nefarious  prac- 
tices of  jerry  builders  in  the  suburban  dis- 
tricts are  to  a  great  extent  put  a  stop  to ;  and 
in  some  flagrant  instances  we  were  glad  to 
see  orders  were  given  for  pulling  down  houses 
and  walls  constructed  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  Here  in  Dublin,  abuses 
are,  we  fear,  permitted  in  the  construction  of 
party  walls,  as  well  as  in  the  construction  of 
other  walls  of  insufficient  thickness.  In  our 
suburban  districts,  too,  we  have  recently 
witnessed  vile  matei-ials  in  the  composition 
of  the  mortar  ;  and  much  green  timber  is 
used,  and  a  large  quantity  for  floors  and  roofs 
below  the  bearing  strength  required  for  its 
position. 

Interest  is  still  manifested  in  the  sister 
kingdom  for  the  better  preservation  of  Na- 
tional Monuments ;  and  Sir  John  Lubbock's 
efforts  in  promoting  legislation  are  entitled 
to  the  thanks  of  all  lovers  of  antique  archi- 
tecture.    Our  readers  are  aware  that  the 


care  of  a  number  of  our  ancient  buildings  in 
this  country  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Irish  Board  of  Works,  and  the  superinten- 
dent under  that  body  is  engaged  in  seeing  to 
their  preservation  by  needful  repairs.  The 
work  needs  careful  forethought — practical 
knowledge  and  wise  counsel  betimes, — for 
the  question  of  "  Restoration "  has  of  late 
grown  into  a  vexed  subject  of  importance. 
Churchmen,  ritualistic  and  otherwise,  have 
of  late  years  been  seized  with  a  mania  for 
restoration,  and  Vandalism  instead  of  pre- 
servation has  been  the  result.  The  Royal 
Historical  and  Archaeological  Association  of 
Ireland,  since  its  foundation,  and  under  the 
discriminating  mind  of  the  Rev.  Jaa.  Graves, 
has  performed  good  service  in  more  direc- 
tions than  one  in  the  conservation  of  our 
National  Monuments.  The  illness  for  some 
time  of  the  reverend  antiquary  has  been  a 
loss  to  the  society  and  the  cause  of  archae- 
ology. The  association,  we  must  not  forget 
to  note,  has  had  its  head  quarters  changed 
from  Kilkenny  to  Cork ;  and  let  us  hope  that 
its  future  career  will  be  sufficient  under  its 
new  guidance  to  at  least  sustain  its  past 
reputation. 

In  the  past  year  death  has  removed  a  few 
in  the  professional  ranks  from  our  midst,  the 
brief  records  of  whose  services  will  be  found 
in  our  last  volume.  Among  these  was  one 
full  of  years,  honours,  and  services — Sir 
Richard  Griffith,  Bart.,  C.E. — a  centenarian 
almost,  and  a  link  connecting  the  last  cen- 
tury with  the  present.  In  William  Fogerty, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  we  lost  a  young  and  rising  archi- 
tect of  promise,  who,  had  he  lived,  we  have 
little  doubt  would  have  reached  a  distin- 
guished place  among  our  native  architects. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  a  native  artist 
of  reputation  passed  away  in  the  person  of 
Thomas  Bridgford,  R.H.A.  Among  our 
builders  was  Mr.  Robinson  Carolin,  of  the 
late  firm  of  J.  and  R.  Carolin,  Lower  Abbey- 
street — a  firm  that  dates  back  to  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  if  not  further,  and  for 
long  years  engaged  in  Government  works 
and  public  offices. 

There  are  a  variety  of  works  in  progress 
throughout  the  provinces,  inclusive  of  ecclesi- 
astical edifices  for  the  Catholic  community ; 
the  latter,  of  course,  owing  to  the  voluntary 
nature  of  their  funds,  are  perforce  long  years 
in  course  of  construction.  Belfast  is  still 
yearly  adding  largely  to  its  street  archi- 
tecture, and  some  good  buildings  and  ware- 
houses of  a  substantial  and  ornate  character 
have  been  erected  there.  Derry,  too,  has 
lately  been  following  in  the  wake,  and  her 
local  architects  are  creditably  acquitting 
themselves.  A  late  visit  to  Cork  has  con- 
vinced ns  that  the  spirit  of  improvement  has 
not  been  sleeping  on  the  waters  of  the  Lee, 
and  that  even  in  a  sanitary  direction  as  well 
as  in  a  purely  architectural  one,  Cork  has  been 
latterly  awakening  to  a  sense  of  her  admirable 
position.  Queenstown  is  rapidly  improving, 
and  the  more  she  improves  the  greater  will 
be  the  benefit  not  only  to  Cork  but  to  the 
country  at  large.  Dublin,  though  slow,  is 
gradually  adding  to  her  public  buildings,  and 
the  architecture  of  her  banks,  insurance 
offices,  and  large  warehouses  is  greatly  in 
advance  in  design  over  those  erected  a  quarter 
of  a  century  since.  Dublin  unfortunately 
lags  in  a  sanitary  direction,  and  her  Corpo- 
ration is  very  much  behind  other  municipal 
bodies  in  this  respect.  The  voluntary  efi'orts 
of  the  Sanitary  Association  have,  it  must  be 
admitted,  been  of  benefit ;  and  the  Public 
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Health  Committee,  though  part  and  parce^ 
of  the  civic  body,  is  more  alive  to  the  urgent 
sanitary  needs  of  the  time  than  they  have 
been  in  previous  years.  We  care  not  to  enter 
upon  the  vexed  question  of  rates  and  taxes — 
always  heavy — too  heavy,  alas  ! — in  this  city. 
We  trust  the  Corporation  will  in  future  be 
inspired  by  better  counsel,  and  will  be  more 
inclined  in  the  future  than  in  the  past  to  hold 
itself  amenable  to  the  public  will.  While 
we  have  not  hesitated  to  often  condemn  the 
municipal  bods  for  its  shortcomings,  we  have 
never  allowed  ourselves  to  be  led  by  the  nose 
by  exaggerated  statements  emanating  from 
this  or  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  Dublin 
is  bad  enough  and  dirty  enough,  in  all  con- 
science ;  but  she  will  not  be  made  worse  or 
better  by  highly- coloured  statements.  What 
is  wanted  is  the  simple,  unvarnished  truth, 
free  from  exaggeration  and  the  animus  of 
professional  jealousies.  Dublin  wants  more 
of  the  sanitary  engineer  and  Jess  of  the 
medical  theoriser ;  all  sanitarians  should 
hail  the  administration  of  preventive  medi- 
cine in  preference  to  curative  physic. 

In  regard  to  our  water  and  gas  supply — 
the  former,  compared  with  other  towns,  is 
good,  and  we  have  always  held  is  far  purer 
and  preferal)]e  to  our  canals  ;  but  better 
arrangements  are  needful  for  its  constant 
supply  and  purity  in  the  service  of  the  poor. 
Gas  is  still  too  dear  with  us,  and  the  company 
should  be  ]Trepared  to  make  further  conces- 
sions, and  quite  apart  from  any  dread  of  the 
electric  light  making  headway.  If  the  electric 
light  is  ever  made  a  success  for  domestic 
lighting  as  well  as  public  illumination,  of 
course  a  great  revolution  would  be  effected ; 
but  we  think  that  shareholders  at  present 
and  for  some  years  to  come  need  not  have 
much  fears.  It  is  probable,  however,  as  far 
as  public  lighting  is  concerned,  that  the 
electric  light  will  become  more  or  less  general 
in  a  short  time.  The  absence  of  heat  will 
militate  against  its  general  adoption  or  use 
in  a  domestic  way.  Both  gas  and  water  are 
indispensable — the  latter  element  is  abso- 
lutely so,  and  we  need  it  cheap  in  price  as 
well  as  pure  in  quality. 

Looking  ahead  into  the  future  as  far  as 
the  mind  can  penetrate,  guided  by  the  reali- 
sation of  the  past,  there  is  much  to  anticipate 
in  the  fields  of  science.  The  spirit  of  inven- 
tion is  certainly  active,  and  marvels  have 
been  so  plentiful  within  the  last  few  years  we 
almost  cease  to  marvel  at  aught  that  the 
genius  of  man  creates  or  re-creates.  The 
latent  powers,  the  manifestation  of  which 
now  surprises  the  world,  have  always  existed ; 
but  the  knowledge  and  skilled  cunning  that 
were  necessary  to  develop  and  apply  them 
has  only  been  slowly  acquired  after  repeated 
failures.  With  the  aid  of  science  we  are 
l)uilding  up  wonderful  systems — some  under- 
stood, some  half  understood,  and  others  not 
yet  understood,  and  the  last  as  well  as  the 
first  are  being  harnessed  in  the  service  of 
mankind.  Well  might  we  exclaim  "  Where, 
whence,  whither !  "  only  we  are  forced  to 
move  on,  or  allow  ourselves  to  be  overtaken 
by  younglings  of  greater  enterprise,  though, 
perchance,  of  less  caution.  There  is  no 
standing  still :  we  must  work,  and  query  as 
we  proceed,  till  that  mortal  coil  of  which  the 
great  dramatist  speaks  is  shuffled  ofi"  for  ever 
and  aye. 

A  few  more  words,  and  our  rapid  view  and 
review  will  close.  We  would  bespeak  the 
gftod  will  and  increased  support  of  the  pro- 
fessional and  general  reader  for  honest  efforts 


in  their  service,  for  it  has  been  the  design  of 
the  conductors  of  this  journal  to  appeal  to  a 
much  larger  circle  than  what  its  title  indi- 
cates. We  have  not  truckled  to  any  clique, 
faction,  or  mere  party  for  financial  consider- 
ations ;  and,  though  we  have  betimes  been 
obliged  to  utter  unpalatable  truths,  they  were 
expressed  with  the  intention  of  benefiting 
the  many  in  contradistinction  to  serving  the 
few.  It  will  be  our  endeavour  in  the  future 
to  make  our  pages  in  the  different  fields  of 
its  advocacy  readable,  instructive,  and  repre- 
sentative. The  Irish  Builder  enters  to-day 
on  its  twenty-first  year,  and,  anticipating  its 
majority  with  credit,  we  ask  our  readers  to 
reciprocate  towards  it  the  sentiment  in  the 
spirit  we  wish  them — A  Happy  New  Year. 


THE  CORK  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  at  this 
school  took  place  on  the  23rd  ult.,  in  the 
Royal  Cork  Institution.  It  is  very  satisfac- 
tory to  see  this  school  not  only  sustaining, 
but  increasing,  its  reputation.  The  want  of 
a  new  building  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
the  school  is  a  want  of  long  standing  which, 
we  trust,  will  soon  be  supplied.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  report  of  the  head  master  (Mr. 
James  Brenan,  R.H.A.).  The  prizes,  which 
were  numerous,  were  distributed  by  the 
Mayor : — 

The  number  of  students  on  the  roll  of  the  school 
for  the  year  was  260 — being  an  increase  of  21  over 
the  number  for  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of 
works  sent  to  Soulli  Kensington  for  examination 
was  780,  and  the  number  of  prizes  awarded  was  14 
— an  increase  of  5  o»er  last  year.  When  the  severe 
cliaraeter  of  the  examination  is  taken  into  account, 
the  standard  of  merit  being  considerably  raised,  and 
the  style  of  work  very  much  changed  in  accord- 
ance with  instructions  from  South  Kensington,  this 
increase  shews  a  fair  improvement  in  the  work  sent 
forward.  In  the  second  grade  examinations  37 
students  were  successful — being  an  increase  of  13 
over  last  year.  The  following  students  completed 
all  the  subjects  of  the  second  grade,  viz.: — Lucy 
Kertland,  Jervis  Biggs,  Sar»li  A.  Addej,  and 
Albina  Maliony.  In  the  advanced  local  art  exami- 
nations, in  which  a  group  is  required  to  be  painted 
from  nature  in  25  hours,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Sharraan 
Crawford  was  awarded  "good"  for  lier  study. 
Eighteen  students  attended  the  science  classes,  and 
of  these  11  were  successful  in  passing  the  exami- 
nations, two  of  them  receiving  Queen's  prizes. 
Profes.for  G.  Armstrong  very  kindly  renewed  his 
prize  of  a  silver  medal  for  an  illustration  of  an 
original  subject.  "  Evening "  was  the  subject 
selected.  The  number  of  works  sent  in  for  compe- 
tition was  7,  and  the  medal  was  awarded  to  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Sliarman  Crawford.  A  gentleman  interested 
in  art  education  also  offered  a  silver  medal  for  the 
best  head,  shaded  from  life.  Five  competed,  and 
the  medal  was  awarded  to  Miss  Sara  Atkinson. 
Your  vforship  most  kindly  placed  the  sura  of  £10 
at  the  disposal  of  the  committee,  to  be  competed 
for  as  Mayor's  prizes.  The  number  of  drawings 
sent  in  for  competition  was  104 — being  32  more  than 
last  year.  The  awards  were  made  by  an  examiner 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  he  speaks 
most  favourably  of  the  character  of  the  works  sent 
forward.  These  Mayor's  prizes  do  a  great  deal  of 
good,  as  they  help  to  keep  up  that  spirit  of  compe- 
tition throughout  the  year  which  is  so  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  any  school.  Mr.  Jeremiah  F. 
Mullins  competed  this  year  for  a  prize  offered  by 
the  Cnachmakers'  Company  of  the  City  of  London 
for  the  best  essay  on  coaeh-palntlng.  The  compe- 
tition was  open  to  the  United  Kingdom.  He  ob- 
tained the  first  prize  of  a  silver  medal,  certificate, 
and  £12.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention 
the  success  of  Mr.  Richard  H.  A.  Willis.  In  my 
report  last  year  I  stated  that  he  had  obtained  ad- 
mission to  the  training  class  at  South  Kensington. 
He  has  this  year,  I  am  happy  to  say,  gained  a  gold 
medal  in  the  competition  there ;  and  I  think  we 
may, at  least,  fairly  congratulate  ourselves  on  having 
laid  a  good  foundation  for  his  creat  success  in  so 
abort  a  period.  I  trust,  before  we  meet  again  (as  I 
hope  we  shall  for  our  next  distribution  of  prizts) 
this  lime  twelvemonth,  that  Instead  of  making,  as 
I  have  done  for  so  many  years,  a  periodical  com- 
plaint of  the  great  inefficiency  of  the  building  In 
which  the  School  of  An  is  situated  for  art  purposes, 
I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  congratulating  the 
Students  on  the  prospect  of  a  new  school.    I  believe 


we  may  confidently  look  forward  to  such  a  result 
from  the  croat  Interest  that  has  been  awakened 
about  the  school.  In  conclusion,  I  must  testify  to 
the  increased  earnestness  and  diligence  of  the 
students. 


THE   SANITARY  CONDITION  OF 
TENEMENT  HOUSES.* 

Quite  properly,  tenement  houses  are  the 
object  of  great  solicitude  and  of  constant 
care  on  the  part  of  health  authorities  every- 
where. Overcrowding,  filthy  condition,  de- 
privation of  sunlight  and  fresh  air  and  water 
supply  and  drainage  have  all  received  a  good 
share  of  notice.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
that  the  pre-eminent  importance  of  proper 
interior  drainage — of  the  water-closets  and 
sinks  and  slop-hoppers,  of  soil-pipes  and 
waste-pipes  and  cellar  drains,  although  by 
no  means  ignored,  have  not  had  that  pre- 
eminent attention  which  the  best  interests  of 
health  demand.  The  other  items  should  not 
receive  less  attention  than  they  do,  but  the 
plumbing  of  these  houses  should  receive 
more  attention  than  it  does. 

Many  of  the  evils  of  overcrowding,  bad 
ventilation,  and  insufficient  lighting,  are 
enormously  aggravated  by  the  serious  accom- 
paniment of  bad  plumbing  work.  Plumbing 
work  in  houses  of  this  class  is  very  apt  to  be 
bad  in  two  ways — bad  in  arrangement  and 
bad  in  execution.  We  cannot  too  severely 
reprehend  the  admission  of  foul  drain  air 
into  a  large,  sunny,  and  well-ventilated  house, 
occupied  by  a  dozen  people.  When  it  is 
admitted  to  a  close,  dark,  stuffy  tenement 
house,  sheltering  hundreds  of  inmates,  the 
evil  is  increased  far  more  than  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  the  occupants.  If  it  is 
important  to  the  welfare  of  society  that  the 
more  fortunate  classes  should  be  protected, 
it  is  far  more  important  that  those  who  are 
utterly  powerless  to  help  themselves  should 
have  the  very  best  service  that  their  oflicial 
guardians  can  afford  them.  We  may  trust 
the  educated  members  of  the  community  to 
learn  sooner  or  later,  under  the  sharp  disci- 
pline of  death,  disease,  and  ailing  condition, 
what  is  necessary  to  their  welfare  in  this 
regard.  We  may  be  very  sure,  too,  that 
having  once  learned  it,  they  will  adopt  suffi- 
cient measures  of  self-protection.  With  the 
tenement  house  class  we  can  have  no  such 
hope.  As  a  rule,  they  will  live  like  pigs,  and 
die  like  sheep,  unless  they  are  compelled  to 
live  decently  and  are  prevented  by  the  strong 
protection  of  authority  against  evils  over 
which  they  have  no  control,  but  to  which, 
under  the  present  system,  they  are  constant 
victims. 

A  great  outcry  is  raised  against  the  bad 
sewers  of  the  older  parts  of  all  our  cities,  and 
they  are  bad  enough  to  justify  the  outcry. 
At  the  same  time,  the  houses  connected  with 
them  get  their  bad  effect  only  at  arm's  length, 
and  they  need  not  get  it  at  all.  As  at  present 
arranged,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  do 
receive  an  injurious  amount  of  sewer  gas 
from  them.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  just 
as  little  doubt  that  their  own  private  drains, 
soil-pipes,  and  waste-pipes  are  active  and 
constant  producers  of  equally  deleterious 
gases,  sufficient  to  account  for  the  unhealthy 
condition  which  is  so  often  ascribed  exclu- 
sively to  the  sewer  in  the  street.  It  would 
be  a  comparativaly  small  matter  so  to  dis- 
connect every  house  from  the  sewer  that  it 
need  be  in  no  danger  of  an  invasion  of  its 
ga^es.  If  only  this  were  needed  to  remove 
the  drain  diseases  which  we  know  to  be  so 
rife,  our  problem  would  be  a  very  simple  one. 
Unfortunately  what  is  needed  is  very  mach 
more  serious  than  this,  and  must  be  very 
much  more  costly. 

The  health  officers  of  every  city  know,  or 
it  is  their  duty  to  learn,  and  they  may  learn 
very  easily,  the  relations  existing  between 
defective  drains  and  waste-pipes  and  the  ill- 
health  of  those  who  live  in  houses  containing 
them.  This  knowledge  must  qualify  them 
to  pass  a  decree  of  absolute  condemnation 


•  Extracted  from  an  article  under  the  above  lieading  in  the 
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against  every  one  of  those  wrongly-arrangod 
and  badly-constructed  appliances.  Trashy 
soil-pipes,  imperfectly  jointed,  unventilatcd, 
unflushed,  and  inadequately  supported,  as 
they  exist  in  so  many  of  our  tenement 
Louses ;  corroded  waste-pipes,  half  choked 
■with  foul  accumulations  and  sagging  in  their 
course ;  traps  so  shallow,  so  badly  placed, 
and  so  badly  arranged  that  they  are  traps 
only  to  catch  those  who  trust  them ;  and 
open-mouthed  sink-wastes,  pouring  their 
mcphitic  exhalations  into  the  interior  of  close 
and  closely-packed  houses — to  say  nothing  of 
the  worst  possible  water-closets  in  the  worst 
possible  condition — these  are  the  rule,  not 
the  exception,  in  nearly  all  our  tenement 
houses. 

There  is  not  room  here,  nor  is  it  necessary, 
to  enter  into  a  detailed  consideration  of  the 
various  items  of  what  should  be  demanded. 
The  need  for  absolute  tightness  of  material 
and  of  joints,  of  the  most  thorough  ventila- 
tion of  soil-pipes  and  important  drain-pipes, 
and  for  the  most  rigid  exclusion  of  the  con- 
tained air  of  all  these  pipes  from  the  interior 
of  the  house,  is  perfectly  understood.  The 
difliculty  is  that  it  is  understood  as  a 
matter  of  theory.  It  is  not  accepted  with 
that  realising  sense  of  its  vital  importance 
which  is  necessary  to  insure  the  proper 
action. 

The  chairman  of  a  board  of  hr^alth  lives 
himself,  in  all  probability,  in  a  house  whose 
drainage  system  is  full  of  sanitary  defects, 
and  it  would  not  occur  to  him  to  demand 
more  perfect  work  in  a  tenement  house  than 
he  demands  for  himself.  In  the  present  con- 
dition of  affairs  it  is  perhaps  necessary  that 
he  should  be  permitted  to  face  the  dangers 
of  his  own  situation  unchallenged.  He 
Lelongs  to  a  class  which  is  supposed  to  be 
able  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  which  has  at 
least  the  power  to  secure  any  change  that  it 
desires.  With  the  class  which  we  Lave  under 
consideration — the  occupants  of  tenement 
houses — this  is  not  tlie  case.  They  have 
slight  means  for  informing  themselves,  and 
little  realisation  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject.  They  are,  moreover,  the  slaves  of 
their  landlords,  and  unable  to  help  them- 
selves were  they  ever  so  wise  as  to  their 
requirements.  They  are  the  wards  of  the 
public  authorities.  It  is  to  save  them  from 
danger  and  death  and,  incidentally,  to  save 
their  more  prosperous  neighbours  from  in- 
fections which  may  spring  from  them,  that 
boards  of  health  exist.  In  their  case  it  is 
possible  and  it  is  necessary  for  a  competent 
authority  to  declare  precisely  what  sort  of 
plumbing  work  shall  be  provided  and  to 
enforce  the  declaration. 


THE  PROPOSED  WORKMAN'S  CLUB 
IN  DUBLIN. 

During  the  last  month  a  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Mansion  House,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  steps  to  establish  a  workman's  club  in 
Dublin.  The  object  was  a  good  one  ;  there 
is  ample  room  for  more  than  one  club,  and 
facilities  exist  for  establishing  the  same.  We 
must  say,  however,  those  who  wished  to 
carry  out  their  own  pet  scheme  of  a  work- 
man's club,  had  they  succeeded  in  their 
views,  the  club  would  certainly  prove  a 
failure  sooner  or  later.  Knowing  something 
anent  the  formation  and  conduct  of  work- 
men's clubs  in  London,  we  agree  with  the 
Rev.  Canon  Bagot  generally  in  the  view  he 
enunciated.  The  reverend  gentleman  very 
pertinently  said  "  they  were  striking  at  the 
root  of  the  independence  of  the  whole  scheme 
unless  they  made  it  in  reality  a  club,  and 
this  would  not  be  a  workman's  club  if  the 
workingmen  had  nothing  to  say  to  the  elec- 
tion of  presidents  and  vice-presidents.  He 
believed  the  working  men  could  form  their 
own  committee,  and  select  their  own  litera- 
ture. As  a  Protestant  ch:  '^yman  he  chal- 
lenged the  promoters  to  p".  .ut  to  a  similar 
constitution  in  any  club  in  England  or 
Scotland.  Let  the  c»ub  be  established ;  let 
the  members  be  enrolled  ;  and  let  the 
members  frame  tueir  own  rules  and  elect 
their  own  officers." 


After  a  good  deal  of  desultory  talk,  resolu- 
tions made  in  hot  hasto  were  wisely  with- 
drawn, and  a  provisional  committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  the  heads 
of  the  trade  societies,  and  reporting  to  an 
adjourned  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  course 
of  this  month. 


THE  LATE  T.  HEVEY,  ARCHITECT. 

Whilst  we  are  at  press  the  sad  intelligence 
reaches  us  from  Belfast  of  the  death  of  the 
above-named  gentleman,  which  took  place 
on  Sunday  last.  It  appears  that  during  the 
severe  weather  of  the  past  fortnight,  whilst 
on  a  professional  visit  to  Newry,  he  caught  a 
heavy  cold,  which  brought  on  conjijestion  of 
the  lungs,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  nei7er 
rallied.  Mr.  Hevey  served  his  articles  with 
Messrs.  Boyd  and  Batt,  Donegall-square, 
Belfast.  He  subsequently  came  to  Dublin, 
and  was  engaged  for  a  few  years  in  the  oflice 
of  Messrs.  Pugin  and  Ashlin.  Here  ho  found 
a  congenial  held  for  his  aspirations  as  an 
ecclesiastical  architect — a  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession which  afforded  him  scope  for  the 
display  of  his  natural  abilities.  "  No  work," 
writes  a  contemporary,  "  connected  with  his 
profession  seemed  to  require  from  him  the 
slightest  eff'ort  to  bring  it  to  success.  He 
was  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  his 
pleasant  and  agreeable  manner  making  him 
friends  among  all  classes  of  people  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact."  Mr.  Hevey  has 
been  called  away  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
three,  leaving  his  widow  and  one  child  to 
lament  his  loss. 


AMERICAN  BUILDING  AND  GENERAL 
IRONMONGERY. 

The  manufacture  and  supply  of  good,  as  well 
as  cheap  ironmongery  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  builders,  cabinetmakers,  and 
kindred  trades,  as  well  as  to  householders. 
During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  a  large 
amount  of  building  and  cabinet  ironmongery 
has  been  thrown  upon  the  British  and  Irish 
markets  of  a  very  inferior  and  often  worth- 
less description.  Speculative  builders  have 
dealt  largely  in  this  class  of  goods,  and  the 
door  and  window  furniture,  fastenings,  and 
fittings,  &c.,  used  in  their  houses  have  been 
a  sorrow  and  disaster  to  the  tenants  occupy- 
ing them.  The  fittings  in  connection  with  a 
certain  class  of  cabinet  work  have  also  been 
of  a  very  flimsy  description.  The  domestic 
ironmongery  bought  by  householders,  apart 
from  that  supplied  by  builders,  cabinet- 
makers, &c.,  is,  in  many  instances,  of  the 
same  worthless  character. 

BuQding  workmen's  tools  of  English  make 
have  also  in  some  instances  deteriorated, 
compared  with  the  quality  formerly  supplied. 
Very  little  ironmongery,  comparatively 
speaking,  is  manufactured  in  Ireland, 
although  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  we 
could  boast  of  firms  noted  for  building  iron- 
mongery of  native  manufacture.  W^e  have, 
of  course,  stUl  in  Dublin  and  elsewhere 
through  the  provinces  foundries  for  castings, 
farming  and  agricultural  implement  manu- 
facturers, and  bell  and  brass  founders.  In 
some  of  the  latter  branches  Dublin  still  turns 
out  some  good  work  ;  and  we  may  on  an  early 
occasion  give  some  detailed  particulars  of  the 
part  that  Ireland  plays  in  the  ironmongery, 
brassfounding  and  casting  trades. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  of  late  years  that 
America  or  the  States  are  forging  ahead  of 
England  in  some  branches  of  the  above 
trades.  In  workmen's  tools  in  connection 
with  the  wood-working  trades,  considerable 
ingenuity  has  been  manifested  by  American 
makers  and  manufacturers.  In  several  di- 
rections the  Americans  have  improved  on 
British  manufacture  in  turning  out  tools  and 
various  articles  and  appliances  of  better 
design,  quality,  and  finish.  Competition  is 
latterly  growiag  strong,  and  a  large  amount 


of  American  ironmongery  is  now  in  the 
British  market,  and  it  certainly  is  making 
headway.  It  behoves  the  British  manufac- 
turers to  bestir  themselves.  In  London  and 
the  large  provincial  towns  American-made 
goods  will  be  found  in  the  ironmongers' 
shops,  and  are  growing  into  demand  from 
their  cheapness,  and  from  their  better  ap- 
pearance and  finish.  Our  contemporary  the 
Emjineer  has  drawn  particular  attention  to 
the  fact,  and  it  tells  its  readers  and  the 
public  generally : — 

"If  we  ask  for  locks,  (;sg  standards,  roller-blind 
fitlinffs,  siiiull  brackets,  hooks  and  bat-peK?,  do- 
mestic apparatiii  and  tools,  substantial  toys,  and 
very  many  oilier  things,  we  are  shown  American 
productions.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  sufhcienlly 
obvious  in  all  cases,  though  in  many  cbeapnegg  ig 
the  explanation.  Hardly  any  Eufjlish  small  cast- 
ine  are  anything  like  as  fine  in  surface,  light  in 
pattern,  and  cleanly  turned  out  as  are  these  Ameri- 
can things.  Small  English  castings  often  show  tha 
joint  in  the  mould  in  which  they  are  cast,  Hns  are 
not  often  absent;  and  they  are  either  turned  out 
uncoated,  or  are  daubed  with  a  common  black  or 
dipped  into  a  commoner.  Most  often  screw  holes 
are  too  large  or  too  small.  All  this  the  Americans 
hare  changed.  Their  castings  are  liglit,  though 
strong  in  design  ;  they  are  clean,  and  are  touched 
up  oil  an  emery  or  grindstone,  and  are  nicely  coated 
with  a  clear,  brown  Tarnish  of  great  toughness  end 
strength.  The  boles  are  almost  invariably  properly 
prepared  to  recei»e  the  screws  for  fixing.  The 
screws  themseltes  arc  coloured  to  match  tha  iron- 
work, and,  at  the  same  time,  prevent  rusting.  The 
holes,  too,  are  arranged  so  that  where  the  grestei-t 
strain  comes  there  are  the  roost  screws.  Now, 
these  are  reasons  which  affect  the  purchaser  only, 
but  there  are  other  reasons  which  afTect  the  iron- 
monger, and  which  explain  why  he  is  so  ready  to 
show  his  customer  the  American  articles.  All  the 
small  articles  to  which  we  have  referred  are  sent 
out  by  the  English  manufiicturer  done  up  in  separata 
papers,  or  in  paper  packets  tied  up  with  strin-r. 
Thus  when  the  ironmonger  wants  even  one  article, 
or  only  wishes  to  show  one  to  a  customer,  he  has  to 
undo  a  string,  unfold  a  paper  or  papers,  do  thete 
papers  up  again,  tie  them,  and  re-arrange  the  label 
on  the  package.  Instead  of  this  old  bungling  WHy 
of  kee|)ing  store  and  serving  customers,  the  Ameri- 
cans supply  their  articles  in  paper  boxes,  sufficiently 
strong  to  last  out  the  sale  of  the  articles  one  or  two 
at  a  time.  Tbe^'C  boxes  are  ea^-ily  and  neatly 
stacked,  the  labels  are  fixed  once  for  all  ;  and  to 
open  one  and  show  its  contents,  or  take  some  out 
and  re-close  the  box,  is  the  work  of  a  moment. 
Tliis  question  is  one  of  much  greater  importance 
than  it  at  first  sight  appears.  F'olding  up  and  re- 
tying  parcels  is  irksome  and  exceedingly  uninte- 
resting work,  and  is  such  as  is  not  done  very  quickly 
at  any  time.  Piles  of  packages,  which  have  been 
taken  down  to  show  customers,  collect  on  the 
counters  to  be  done  up  "  presently,"  because  they 
cannot  be  done  up  while  the  customer  is  being 
served.  These  have  to  be  done  up,  and  some  one 
must  do  it.  Here  is  an  important  saving.  One 
London  ironmonger,  whose  sales  in  furnishing  iron- 
mongery in  a  rooderaie-sized  shop  consist  of  about 
one-half  American  articles,  recently  assured  us  that 
he  had,  from  the  saving  of  labour  in  this  way,  been 
able  to  dispense  with  about  one-fourth  the  assist- 
ance he  would  otherwise  have  required  for  the  in- 
creased business  done  in  small  articles.  Again,  not 
only  do  tradesmen  and  assistants  appreciate  the 
saving  in  time  in  serving  customers,  but  the  work 
is  90  very  much  cleaner  for  them,  and  the  work  of 
clearing  up  after  closing  is  reduced  almost  to  nil." 

We  commend  the  above  statement  to  the 
serious  attention  of  our  builders,  cabinet- 
makers, householders,  and  general  workmen. 
If  the  Sheffield  and  Birmingham  manufac- 
turers do  not  sujiply  us  with  better  goods, 
or  articles  in  every  respect  equal  to  the 
American's,  their's  wiU  be  the  loss,  and  a 
serious  loss  it  is  likely  to  be.  Nothing  can 
be  much  worse  at  present  than  the  cheap 
class  of  locks  and  sash-fasteners  now  in  the 
market,  of  English  manufacture.  To  manu- 
facture and  sell  workmen's  tools  of  bad 
quality  is  a  gross  injustice,  as  it  means  a 
loss  of  time,  more  labour,  and  a  worse  finish 
of  his  work  on  the  part  of  the  workman. 
Some  old  and  respectable  English  houses 
stUl  continue  to  supply  a  good  article,  and 
they  are  likely  to  sustain  their  reputation ; 
but  one  and  all  of  our  British  manufacturers, 
in  view  of  American  competition,  have  need 
to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  with  the  present  new 
year. 
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EXCAVATIONS  AT  ILIUM.* 

Havixg  continued  these  excavations  for  two 
months  with,  a  large  number  of  labourers  and 
several  horse-carts,  I  now  stop  for  the  winter 
and  hasten  to  lay  before  the  public  a  brief 
account  of  the  results  obtained.  My  en- 
deavours were  principally  directed  to  the 
excavation  of  the  large  mansion  to  the  west 
and  north-west  of  the  gate,  and  to  that  of 
the  gate  itself,  which,  contrai-y  to  what  my 
severe  critics  repeatedly  pretended,  was  not 
barred  by  a  solid  wall  of  masonry,  but  merely 
by  a  huge  mass  of  wood  ashes.  The  latter 
was  carefully  examined  by  Captain  H.  H. 
Beamish,  Lieutenant  H.  C.  Sayce,  and  other 
officers  of  H.M.S.  "Pallas,"  all  of  whom 
would  be  happy  to  undertake  my  defence 
should  the  attacks  be  renewed.  The  large 
mansion  I  identified  with  that  of  ancient 
Troy's  last  chief  or  king,  because  I  had  found 
in  my  former  excavations  in  it  or  close  to  it 
a  large  treasure  and  a  great  deal  of  beautiful 
pottery ;  but  now  I  maintain  that  identity 
with  stiU  more  jjowerful  reasons  than  before, 
having  again  discovered  in  it  or  close  to  it 
three  small  and  one  large  treasures  of  gold 
ornaments.  Of  the  former  the  first  was 
found  and  cut  out  on  the  21st  of  October,  in 
the  presence  of  seven  officers  of  H.M.S. 
Monarch,  in  a  chamber  in  the  north-east  part 
of  the  mansion,  at  a  depth  of  26  ft.  5  in. 
below  the  surface  of  the  mound  ;  it  was  con- 
tained in  a  broken  hand-made  vessel,  which 
lay  in  an  oblique  position,  about  3  ft.  above 
the  floor,  and  must  have  fallen  from  an  upper 
storey.  The  jewels  consisted  of  twenty  gold 
earrings,  of  which  sixteen  run  out  into  six 
serpents,  and  are  like  the  uppermost  engrav- 
ing to  the  left  on  pi.  xx.  in  "  Troy  and  its 
Remains,"  the  only  difierence  being  that 
sixteen  earrings  have  not  the  two  series  of 
parallel  dots  with  which  the  latter  are  orna- 
mented ;  the  other  four  earrings  are  almost 
perfectly  similar  to  the  second  ean-ing  in  the 
second  row  on  the  same  plate,  the  sole 
difference  being  that  they  consist  of  only  one 
serpent :  further,  four  gold  ornaments,  per- 
fectly simUar  to  those  found  in  the  third 
tomb  at  Mycenae,  and  represented  under  No. 
297  (in  my  "  Mycenae").  They  must  have 
been  used  for  necklaces,  as  they  have  in  the 
midst  a  long  tubular  hole.  They  were  made 
in  the  following  manner.  To  each  end  of  a 
small  gold  tube  were  soldered  two  thin  gold 
wires,  which  were  on  either  side  turned  five 
times  round,  and  the  spirals  thus  formed 
were  soldered  together,  the  outside  turn  of 
each  also  being  soldered  to  the  tube.  Of  the 
same  pattern  there  is  a  gold  hairpin,  from 
the  top  of  which  runs  out  on  either  side  a 
gold  wire,  which  is  turned  round  four  times. 
Similar  to  the  same  pattern  is  another  gold 
hairpin,  whose  top  is  ornamented  with  a  solid 
golden  bell  and  with  spirals  on  both  sides. 
I  may  further  mention  a  very  large  quantity 
of  gold  beads  and  a  bracelet  of  electron  with 
three  windings  ;  it  is  0-16  in.  thick,  and  so 

1  narrow  that  it  could  only  fix  on  a  child's  arm. 
To  this  bracelet  had  been  fused  in  the  gi-eat 
conflagration  one  of  the  gold  earrings,  as  well 
as  a  large  number  of  the  gold  beads  and  parts 

j  of  a  necklace  of  small  silver  rings ;  all  these 
objects  form  as  it  were  one  solid  mass  with 

I  the  bracelet.  The  little  treasure  further  con- 
tained eleven  silver  earrings  of  the  same  form 
as  the  above  gold  ones,  except  one  which 
resembles  a  pair  of  tongs.  This  latter  is 
fused  to  another  earring  and  two  gold  beads ; 
of  the  other  silver  earrings,  also  four  and 
three  are  fused  together.  There  are  besides 
twenty  fragments  of  necklaces,  consisting  of 
innumerable  silver  rings  of  0-28  in.  in  dia- 
meter, strung  on  pieces  of  a  substance  which 
I  believe  to  be  ivoiy,  and  Dr.  Moss,  of  Arctic 
celebrity,  now  of  H.M.S.  Research,  fully 
confirms  this.  All  these  fragments  form  a 
curve,  and  the  rings  having  been  fused 
together  in  the  conflagration,  they  now  form 
solid  masses ;  in  one  instance  even  two  of 
these  fragments  of  necklaces  are  fused  to- 

1    gether  by  means  of  a  silver  earring.  I 

.  further  counted  15H  similar  silver  rings, 
cither  single  ot  fused  together  by  small 
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numbers.  In  a  like  manner,  there  are  also 
many  fragments  of  necklaces  composed  of 
silver  beads  fused  tegether,  to  which  stick 
numerous  gold  beads  ;  further,  a  cylindric 
bar  of  electron  1-9  in.  long,  as  well  as  a  hair- 
pin of  the  same  metal  of  the  usual  Trojan 
form,  viz.,  in  the  form  of  a  nail  with  a 
globular  head. 

To  the  west  of  the  gate  visitors  see  the 
longest  wall  of  the  town-chief's  mansion  :  it 
runs  parallel  with  the  great  circuit  wall  of 
the  city,  and  is  53^  ft.  long  and  4J  ft.  high  ; 
it  consists  of  smaller  and  larger  stones,  joined 
with  clay.  Near  the  north-western  extremity 
of  this  wall,  and  just  3  ft.  above  the  ground, 
I  found,  in  a  layer  of  grey  ashes,  two  more 
small  treasures,  both  contained  in  broken 
hand-made  terra-cotta  vases,  of  which  the 
one  lay  in  an  oblique,  the  other  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  from  which  circumstance  I 
conchide  that  both  vessels  had  fallen  in  the 
catastrophe  from  an  upper  part  of  the  house  ; 
the  orifices  of  both  vases  nearly  touched  each 
other.  The  latter  contained  six  round  and 
four  oval  beads  of  cornelian ;  a  flat  plain  gold 
lappet,  having  at  each  end  three  perforations 
for  being  attached  with  a  string ;  forty-three 
very  large  globular  gold  beads,  and  innumer- 
able small  gold  beads  of  various  shapes  ;  a 
small  gold  bar,  IJ  in.  long,  with  ten  perfora- 
tions, apparently  for  suspending  ornaments, 
probably  chains  with  pendants  ;  a  gold  plate 
ornamented  with  zigzag  lines  and  crowns  of 
excellent  intaglio  work,  but,  either  by  the 
action  of  the  fire  or  by  the  hand  of  man,  this 
plate  has  been  four  or  more  times  folded 
together,  and,  as  it  is  very  thick,  it  is  im- 
possible to  unfold  it  with  the  hand ;  further, 
large  and  smaller  lumps  of  gold,  one  of  which 
seems  intentionally  to  have  been  fused  in 
the  shape  of  a  beU ;  to  this  lump  has  been 
fused  in  the  conflagration  a  good  deal  of 
chlor  silver.  I  also  mention  a  large  nugget 
of  gold,  and  another  of  silver,  turned  into 
chlor  silver,  to  which  are  fused  ten  gold 
beads  of  difi'erent  forms ;  a  long  quadrangular 
gold  wire,  almost  in  form  of  an  earring; 
fourteen  gold  earrings  of  the  common  Trojan 
shape,  viz.,  in  form  of  six  or  seven  serpents  ; 
a  gold  earring,  in  form  of  an  Egyptian  Aspis; 
a  gold  earring,  in  the  shape  of  an  upset  vase, 
to  whose  orifice  a  gold  wire  with  twenty-one 
windings  is  soldered ;  a  gold  earring,  with  a 
plain  pendant  and  two  pointed  ends,  so  that 
it  could  be  put  through  the  ear  by  either  of 
them  :  further,  a  magnificent  gold  earring, 
formed  of  fourteen  gold  wires,  which  were 
bent  and  soldered  together,  and  whose  inner 
side  was  smoothed  so  as  to  make  it  perfectly 
even  ;  on  one  side  it  is  ornamented  with  one 
row,  on  the  other  with  two  rows,  each  of  five 
rosettes,  and  with  one  rosette  at  the  top ;  to 
the  upper  part,  which  has  perfectly  the  shape 
of  a  basket,  is  soldered  a  small  gold  plate, 
ornamented  with  five  triangles  between  two 
linei,  all  of  intaglio  work,  and  above  each 
triangle  is  a  perforation  ;  from  each  of  these 
latter  is  suspended  a  gold  chain,  covered  with 
sixteen  gold  leaves  in  form  of  flowers,  and  at 
the  end  of  each  chain  hangs  a  gold  ornament, 
much  like  a  Trojan  idol  (see  "  Troy,"  &c.,  p. 
36) ,  but  terminating  in  four  leaves.  I  further 
mention  an  earring  of  electron  ornamented 
with  a  little  crown,  in  which  is  fixed  a  pen- 
dant, apparently  of  silver,  for  it  is  much  cor- 
roded ;  to  this  latter  jewel  have  been  fused  a 
silver  earring  and  innumerable  silver  beads ; 
also  a  pendant  of  electron,  to  which  are  fused 
numerous  gold  and  silver  beads  ;  also  about 
ten  silver  earrings,  all  fused  together,  and 
covered  with  gold  beads,  which  have  been 
fused  to  them  :  they  have  the  usual  Trojan 
shape.  Further,  a  gold  circle,  with  eighteen 
incisions.  Close  to  the  two  vases  with  the 
jewels  lay  embedded  in  the  ashes  a  bronze 
battle-axe,  9i  in.  long,  of  the  usual  Trojan 
form  (see  "  Troy,"  (fee,  p.  330,  Nos.  257  to 
2G0),  and  two  of  those  strange  weapons  repre- 
sented by  Nos.  267  and  268,  on  p.  332.  Only 
3  ft.  from  this  find,  but  on  the  house-wall 
itself,  and  at  a  depth  of  26  ft.  below  the 
surface,  was  discovered  a  further  larger 
treasure  of  bronze  weapons  and  gold  jewels ; 
the  former  consisted  of  two  lances,  a  knife, 
and  two  small  weapons,  all  fused  together ; 


further,  a  battle-axe.  Further,  a  broken 
bronze  vessel,  to  which  are  fused  many  gold 
beads  :  it  contained  two  heavy  gold  bracelets, 
weighing  nearly  as  much  as  eighteen 
sovereigns ;  they  are  almost  an  inch  broad, 
and  consist  of  a  thick  gold  plate,  which  on 
the  one  bracelet  is  piped  with  thick  gold 
wire,  on  the  other  with  silver  wire.  "The 
outside  of  the  former  is  divided  by  four 
vertical  rows,  each  of  three  rosettes,  into 
four  nearly  equal  fields,  which  are  filled  up 
by  two  rows  of  the  spiral  ornamentation 
which  we  see  in  "  Mycenae,"  p.  196,  No.  295, 
and,  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  bracelets, 
the  artist  has  taken  care  to  represent  the  or- 
nament in  one  row  in  the  position  it  has  in 
the  engraving  No.  295,  and  in  the  other  row 
in  the  inverse  position ;  the  one  row  contains 
eight,  the  other  nine,  of  such  ornaments ; 
there  is,  besides,  a  vertical  row  of  four  of  the 
latter,  and  thus  all  round  the  bracelet  there 
are  seventy-two  such  ornaments,  made  of 
gold  wire  and  soldered  on  the  plate.  The 
ornamentation  of  the  other  bracelet  is  almost 
identical  with  this,  the  only  difference  being 
that,  instead  of  rosettes,  the  vertical  columns 
are  filled  with  beads.  I  may  also  mention 
large  lumps  of  melted  gold,  one  of  which  is 
similar  to  the  gold  nuggets  as  they  are  found 
in  the  gold  mines,  also  a  lump  of  gold, 
evidently  cut  from  a  gold  bar.  Together 
with  these  objects  was  found  the  lower  half 
of  one  of  those  large  Trojan  goblets  (5^™ 
afKpiKVTreWa),  from  which  stuck  out  sixteen 
bars  of  gold,  each  4-33  in.  long,  and  each 
with  fifty-six  incisions.  Having  pulled  these 
bars  out  of  the  goblet,  I  found  below  them 
two  pairs  of  very  heavy  gold  earrings,  again 
of  the  kind  represented  by  No.  280  on  pi.  xx. 
in  "  Troy,"  &c.,  but  much  more  artistically 
made,  the  outside  of  the  one  pair  being  orna- 
mented with  four  rows,  each  of  seven 
rosettes,  below  which  are  eighteen  protruding 
points  ;  also,  instead  of  only  one  plate,  there 
are  soldered  to  the  lower  part  two  plates,  to 
each  of  which  are  fastened  eight  rings, 
formed  of  a  double  gold  wire  ;  thus  to  each 
of  these  earrings  were  suspended  sixteen 
chains,  which  must,  however,  have  been  of 
thread,  because  they  have  disappeared,  but 
the  many  hundreds  of  gold  beads  which  have 
remained  are  silent  witnesses  to  their 
splendour ;  the  beads  are  either  quadrangular 
and  ornamented  with  incisions,  or  of  round  or 
oval  form,  or  they  consist  of  long,  very  thin 
rings.  The  other  pair  of  earrings  has  on 
each  side,  between  five  borders  of  two  lines, 
four  rows,  each  of  twenty-five  protruding 
points  ;  thus,  on  both  sides  together,  200  of 
them.  We  see  there  also  incised  geometrical 
patterns  in  the  midst  as  well  as  on  each  side 
of  the  plate,  which  is  soldered  to  the  lower 
side.  Thei-e  were  further  found  nine  simpler 
gold  earrings,  one  of  which  is  ornamented 
with  four  rows,  each  of  two  spirals,  resem- 
bling those  on  the  second  Mycenian  tomb- 
stone (see  my  "  Mycenae,"  p.  81,  No.  140). 
Another  has  a  pendant  in  the  shape  of  the 
tongue  of  a  bell,  three  others  have  the  usual 
Trojan  form,  whilst  the  remaining  four  are 
mere  spirals  with  two  windings,  and,  on 
closer  inspection,  I  find  both  extrsmities  of 
them  by  far  too  thick  to  be  put  into  the  ear. 
They  must,  therefore,  have  been  used  for 
holding  together  the  locks,  and  they  could, 
in  my  opinion,  perfectly  explain  the  passage 
in  Homer  (II.  xvii.  51-52)  : — 

Those  locks  that  with  the  Graces'  hair  might  vie, 
Those  tresses  bright  with  gold  and  silver  bound, 
Were  dabbled  all  with  blood  Lord  Derby. 

I  further  mention  two  gold  bars,  the  one  with 
eighteen,  the  other  with  twenty  perforations ; 
forty-five  gold  buttons,  of  hemispheric  form, 
with  a  border  of  twenty-five  globulets  ;  and  a 
plain  hairpin  of  gold,  with  an  octagonal  head. 

Of  gold  finds  I  further  mention  two  magni- 
ficent hairpins,  discovered  in  deepening  the 
trench  on  the  north-west  side,  precisely  16  ft. 
below  the  circui  town  wall,  built  by 
Lysimachus  in  abo'  300  b.c.  One  of  them 
is  very  massive,  3  in.  long,  and  ornamented 
with  a  plate  of  gold,  Ij  a.  long  by  0-7  in. 
broad,  which  would  be  perft  ^tly  quadrangular 
did  not  its  basis  run  out  to  lae  right  and  left 
into  spirals  with  seven  windings ;  the  surface 
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agreeably  to  its  original  Rtyle  of  architecture 
than  to  any  pecuniary  profits  to  themselves. 
The  restoration  of  thia  ancient  door  and 
window  will  remain  a  lasting  testimonial  to 
future  ages  of  their  taste  and  abilities,  as 
well  as  a  specimen  of  Irish  architecture."  In 
the  above  it  will  bo  seen  the  term  "  renova- 
tion "  has  been  used  as  well  as  the  more 
hackneyed  one  of  "  restoration." 

The  Messrs.  Mullen  and  M'Mahon  between 
forty  and  fifty  years  ago  were  extensive 
builders  in  this  city,  and  constructed  several 
large  public  and  private  works.  It  seems  in 
their  works  at  St.  Patrick's  no  architect  was 
employed,  no  more  than  at  the  more  recent 
restoration,  the  cost  of  which  was  borne  by 
tho  late  Sir  Benjamin  Lee  Guinness.  The 
latest  restoration  was  carried  out  by  a  firm 
of  builders  which  no  longer  exists,  Messrs. 
Timothy  Murphy  and  Son,  of  Amiens-street. 
The  son  was  believed  to  have  furnished 
whatever  drawings  were  needed ;  but  since  the 
completion  of  the  works,  thirteen  years  since, 
both  father  and  son  "  passed  beyond  that 
bourne  from  whence  no  traveller  returns." 
As  builders,  however,  let  us  add  that  the 
firm  was  old  and  greatly  respected  in  Dublin. 
The  great  west  window,  so  highly  spoken  of  at 
the  time,  was  erected  at  the  sole  expense  of 
tho  late  Dean  Dawson,  for  which  he  paid 
£(jOO.  The  door  and  other  repairs  were  paid 
for  by  instalments  out  of  what  was  called  the 
Economy  Fund.  The  door  stood  G  ft.  under 
the  level  of  the  previous  modern  one  removed. 
After  Messrs.  Mullen  and  M'Mahon's  altera- 
tions, you  descended,  as  now,  from  the  street 
in  front,  which  was  sunk  to  the  original  level 
of  the  door  when  the  cathedral  was  first 
built.  The  street  in  front  dui-ing  a  long 
period  had  been  raised  from  time  to  time  to 
upwards  of  G  ft.  to  prevent  the  frequent 
inundations  of  the  Iliver  Poddlc,  that  tribu- 
tary of  the  LilTey  (long  since  becoming  a 
great  covered  public  sewer),  running  in  front 
of  the  cathedral.  The  inundations  of  the 
Poddle,  common  up  to  the  earlier  part  of  the 
present  century,  were  remedied  to  a  great 
extent  by  removing  the  mills  and  other 
obstructions  in  the  stream,  and  by  frequent 
cleansing  of  its  bed.  It  is  many  years  now 
since  there  was  any  serious  inundation  of  the 
Poddle  in  the  Liberty  quarter,  though  there 
are  old  men  probably  still  alive  who  might 
have  remembered  in  their  early  boyhood  days 
boats  plying  at  the  bottom  of  Patrick-street. 

The  writer  whom  we  quoted  above  obser- 
ves : — "  It  is  hoped  that  the  munificent 
example  of  the  Dean  [Dawson]  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  the 
dignitaries  and  prebendaries  of  the  cathe- 
dral, togethtr  with  the  Knights  of  St.  Patrick, 
by  putting  in  a  new  window  each  at  their 
own  expense,  thereby  restoring  to  its  pristine 
grandeur  this  venerable  pile,  &c."  Until 
Mr.  Guinness,  however,  took  the  work  of  the 
latest  restoration  in  hand,  little  was  done,  if 
anything,  after  Dean  Dawson's  time.  After 
Messrs.  Mullen  and  M'Mahon's  reparations 
some  restorations  were  carried  on  for  some 
time  by  Mr.  Henry  Kingsmill,  of  Lower 
Mount-street,  who  was  a  prosperous  builder 
for  some  years  in  this  city  ;  but  that  firm  of 
builders,  like  the  others  engaged  in  the 
restoration  of  St.  Patrick's  in  our  time,  has 
ceased  to  exist  for  some  years.  We  might 
have  added  that  some  of  the  money  that  paid 
for  the  work  executed  by  the  first-named 
builders  had  to  be  borowed  on  interest  by 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  ;  but  hard  times  came 
again,  and  neglect  and  indifference,  and  the 
restorations  commenced  by  Mr.  Kingsmill, 
the  builder,  remained  unfinished  until  taken 
up  in  the  general  restoration,  completed  in 
1865. 


his  story  was  true,  and  what  relates  to  the 
personal  appearance  and  characteristics  of 
the  hermit  may  be  taken  as  the  literal  truth. 
We  will  give  an  extract  or  two  from 
Ettingsall's  sketch,  written  in  1B35  : — "  Who 
that  was  resident  in  Dublin  between  the  last 
forty  and  fifty  years  but  remembers  Captain 
Dempsey  ? — a  tall  sinewy  man,  with  high 
cheek  bones,  sunken  eyes,  and  self-resigned 
aspect,  and  over  whose  chin  no  razor  had 
passed  for  years.  His  beard  was  of  a  brownish 
hue,  and  very  bushy.  He  wore  in  general  a 
long  plaid  mantle  tied  at  the  neck,  and 
hanging  loosely  over  his  shoulders — a  broad 
hat,  with  a  singularly  round  crown,  two 
patches  of  leather  sewed  on  his  knees,  and 
large  silver  buckles  in  his  shoes.  His  fingers 
were  adorned  with  several  rings — not  for 
their  lustre  it  was  evident,  but  in  remem- 
brance of  some  dear  friends  ;  for  at  times  he 
would  seem  to  make  a  sudden  stand  in  tlie 
street,  look  on  them  with  a  wild  stare,  then, 
as  collecting  his  scattered  senses  together,  let 
the  day  be  ever  so  wet,  drop  on  his  knees, 
ofler  up  on  each  ring  a  prayer  in  silence, 
then  precipitately  rise  and  proceed  on  his 
journey,  although  through  a  crowd  of  gapers 
and  sliouts  of  idle  boys.  Patrick-street  was 
his  favourite  haunt,  and  he  seemed  to  have  a 
particular  taste  for  herrings,  as  he  was 
seldom  seen  to  return  home  without  a  few  of 
them  under  his  cloak.  His  habitation  was  a 
wooden  hut,  in  one  corner  of  a  piece  of  waste 
ground  at  the  lower  end  of  Townsend-street, 
near  the  old  depot.  The  door  was  at  the  top, 
to  which  he  ascended  by  blocks  of  wood  nailed 
at  tho  outside  at  regular  distances.  The 
door  or  window,  we  may  call  it  either,  over- 
looked the  sea  ;  there  he  would  sit  for  hours 
together  in  seeming  pensiveness.  When  his 
mind  would  be  tranquil,  which  was  often  the 
case,  he  was  very  conversant,  and  so  condes- 
cending to  the  inquiry  of  the  curious,  that  ho 
would  seem  gratified  in  satisfying  the  in- 
quisitive demands  of  the  meanest  boy.  But 
if  any  of  his  fits  of  insanity  should  visit  him, 
ho  would  clap  the  door  in  the  face  of  the 
person  to  whom  he  was  speaking,  and  retire 
to  a  place  he  had  under  ground,  in  which  was 
a  little  altar  and  two  tin  lamps  constantly 
burning.  Sometimes  his  door  would  be  shut 
for  several  days  until  the  fit  worked  off  him, 
for  which  the  neighbours  charitably  watched, 
and  as  soon  as  he  again  appeared  and 
resumed  his  accustomed  station,  would  bring 
him  such  refreshment  as  his  weak  frame 
required.  The  chief  point  requisite  in  the 
visitor  appeared  to  keep  hie  mind  and  eyes 
from  the  rings,  for  if  he  once  dwelt  on  them 
all  discourse  was  over,  and  ten  chances  to 
one  but  the  door  of  his  little  habitation  would 
be  quickly  dashed  in  the  face  of  the  visitor  as 
to  strike  him  violently  in  the  face." 

Ettingsall  professes  to  unravel  the  mystery 
of  Dempsey's  life,  and  the  tale  is  a  strange 
one,  of  early  love,  disappointments,  and  other 
sad  vicissitudes.  According  to  the  narrator 
(who  interviewed  the  hermit  in  one  of  his 
happy  moods,  and  learned  the  story  of  his 
life).  Captain  Dempsey  died  in  1802.  His 
death  was  unknown  to  his  neighbours  for  a 
week.  When  his  hut  was  opened  he  was 
found  in  his  place  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 
"  Thus,"  concludes  Mr.  Ettingsall,  "  ended 
Captain  Robert  Dempsey,  born  at  Cork,  1742. 
It  seems  many  documents  were  found  in  his 
hut,  but  whether  destroyed  or  preserved  I 
cannot  say,  but  hope  one  day  or  other  the 
possessor  will  give  them  to  the  public."  That 
such  a  character  as  Captain  Dempsey  existed 
in  Dublin  there  can  be  little  doubt,  thougli 
the  narrative,  as  a  whole,  has  been  made  to 
subserve  the  purpose  of  a  startling  and  well- 
told  story. 


of  tho  plate  is  divided  into  ten  vertical 
columns,  six  small  and  four  large  ones,  each 
of  the  latter  being  ornamented  with  seven 
double  spirals,  each  with  three  windings  and 
very  similar  to  the  Mycenian  ornament  (see, 
for  instance,  Nos.  29r)  and  29G,  on  p.  19G  in 
my  "  Myconaj").  The  top  of  the  plate  is 
ornamented  with  six  beautiful  little  gold 
vases,  which  stand  on  its  upper  edge,  but  do 
not  adhere  to  one  another ;  all  stand  sepa- 
rately, and,  to  enhance  their  beauty,  the 
Trojan  goldsmith  has  fixed  their  two  handles 
so  that  the  one  protrudes  on  the  front,  the 
other  on  tho  reverse  side.  Each  of  these 
little  gold  vases,  of  which  many  similar  ones 
of  torra-cotta  are  in  my  Trojan  collection  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  has  a  fiat 
round  cover,  which  renders  the  beauty  of  this 
marvellous  hairpin  still  more  conspicuous ; 
the  spirals  consist,  of  course,  of  gold  wire 
soldered  to  tho  gold  plate.  The  other  gold 
hairpin  is  simpler  ;  it  is  ornamented  with  a 
gold  ball,  below  and  above  which  protrude, 
on  either  side,  spirals  with  four  windings, 
much  like  some  Mycenian  ornaments  (see, 
e.y.,  No.  295  in  "  Mycena;") ;  the  top  ends  in 
an  object  resembling  a  screw  with  a  large 
flat  cover.  Still  I  have  to  mention  a  small 
gold  find  in  my  excavation  on  the  north  side 
of  the  hill,  but  it  consists  merely  of  a  pair  of 
heavy  massive  earrings,  weighing  as  much  as 
one  and  a-half  sovereigns,  in  the  shape  of 
single  serpents  dotted  with  points  ;  a  small 
object  of  silver,  1  in.  long,  U'12  in.  broad, 
with  six  perforations,  and  a  silver  plate  of 
oval  form  measuring  2-4  in.  in  its  broadest 
part ;  its  length  cannot  be  well  determined, 
as  it  has  been  folded  in  the  fire  and  both 
ends  are  bent  over,  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  about  5  in.  long.  Together  with  these 
objects  was  found  a  mass  of  gold  beads, 
among  which  are  many  in  form  of  leaves, 
with  horizontal  tubular  holes  in  the  midst. 
Finally,  I  have  to  record  the  find  of  a  pretty 
gold  hairpin,  which  represents  on  both  sides 
a  fine  rosette  with  eleven  flower-leaves  ;  the 
top  is  ornamented  with  a  broad  gold  band, 
which  runs  out  to  the  right  and  left  into  a 
spiral  with  four  windings  ;  tho  disc  with  the 
rosettes  reposes  on  another  gold  band,  which 
forms  on  either  side  a  spiral  with  three  wind- 
ings. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ADVERSARIA  HIBERNICA, 

LITEE.VEY  AND  TECHNICAL. 

Christ  Church  Cathedral  has  been  rebuilt, 
or  "  restored"  if  you  will,  or  partially  re- 
built or  repaired  if  you  like,  and  the  "  resto- 
ration" of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  has 
preceded  the  latter  by  several  years.  Apart 
from  divided  opinions  on  the  part  of  archi- 
tects and  antiquaries  and  archaeologists  as 
to  the  freedom  in  architectural  treatment 
exhibited  by  those  entrusted  with  the  works 
of  restoration  at  both  cathedrals,  no  one  will 
deny  a  just  tribute  to  the  two  worthy  and 
wealthy  citizens  who  have  so  munificently 
contributed  the  costs  of  the  works.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  say  how  many  reparations  have 
taken  place  at  both  cathedrals  during  the  last 
seven  centuries  or  upwards.  Every  repairing 
builder  or  architect  in  his  own  age  probably 
acted  from  the  best  motives,  and  considered 
his  additions  superior  to  those  that  preceded 
him.  It  would  be  instructive,  no  doubt,  to 
read  an  account  of  all  the  reparations,  if  they 
could  be  collected  easily,  and  placed  before 
the  readers  who  take  delight  in  criticising 
present-day  works  of  the  kind.  The  restora- 
tions of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  when  viewed 
in  the  light  of  our  time,  often  create  a  smile 
and  not  unoften  fierce  condemnation.  The 
west  end  of  St.  Patrick's  was  probably  re- 
built nigh  fifty  years  since,  and  in  a  contem- 
porary description  we  are  informed  : — "  The 
stones  are  from  TuUamore  quarry,  and  are 
of  the  most  durable  description  ;  and  the 
workmanship  has  been  executed  by  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Mullen  and  M'Mahon,  which,  in 
addition  to  the  north  transept  recently  built 
by  them,  it  is  but  justice  to  say  does  credit 
to  the  firm,  who,  we  are  informed,  have  mani- 
fested more  zeal  for  renovating  the  cathedral 


The  late  Thomas  EttingsaU  (the  "  T.  E." 
of  the  Dublin  Penny  Journal,  and  who 
carried  on  the  business  'of  fishing-tackle 
appliances  for  long  years  in  this  city),  con- 
tributed several  sketches  and  tales  to  the 
volumes  of  the  above-named  periodical,  as 
also  to  the  Irish  Penny  Journal  at  a  later 
date.  Among  his  sketches  to  the  former 
magazine  was  one  entitled  "Captain  Dempsey, 
the  Hermit  of  Dublin."   The  groundwork  of 


Thomas  Sheridan,  the  actor,  dramatist, 
and  lexicographer,  and  manager  for  several 
years  of  our  old  Dublin  theatres  in  the  last 
century,  experienced  all  the  ups  and  downs 
and  embarrassments  attending  members  of 
his  profession.  At  one  period  his  creditors 
were  so  importunate  and  his  debts  so  heavy 
(although  when  he  could  pay  he  acted 
honestly),  he  had  to  obtain  an  Irish  Act  of 
Parliament  to  protect  him  from  arrest.  On 
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agreeably  to  its  original  style  of  architecture 
than  to  any  pecuniary  profits  to  themselves. 
The  restoration  of  this  ancient  door  and 
window  will  remain  a  lasting  testimonial  to 
future  ages  of  their  taste  and  abilities,  as 
well  as  a  specimen  of  Ii'ish  architecture."  In 
the  above  it  will  be  seen  the  term  "  renova- 
tion "  has  been  used  as  well  as  the  more 
hackneyed  one  of  "  restoration." 

The  Messrs.  Mullen  and  M'Mahon  between 
forty  and  fifty  years  ago  were  extensive 
builders  in  this  city,  and  constructed  several 
large  public  and  private  works.  It  seems  in 
their  works  at  St.  Patrick's  no  architect  was 
employed,  no  more  than  at  the  more  recent 
restoration,  the  cost  of  which  was  borne  by 
the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Lee  Guinness.  The 
latest  restoration  was  carried  out  by  a  firm 
of  builders  which  no  longer  exists,  Messrs. 
Timothy  Murphy  and  Son,  of  Amiens-street. 
The  son  was  believed  to  have  furnished 
whatever  drawings  were  needed ;  but  since  the 
completion  of  the  works,  thirteen  years  since, 
both  father  and  son  "  passed  beyond  that 
bourne  from  whence  no  traveller  returns." 
As  builders,  however,  let  us  add  that  the 
firm  was  old  and  greatlj'  respected  in  Dublin. 
The  great  west  window,  so  highly  spoken  of  at 
the  time,  was  erected  at  the  sole  expense  of 
the  late  Uean  Dawson,  for  which  he  paid 
i'GOO.  The  door  and  other  repairs  were  paid 
for  by  instalments  out  of  what  was  called  the 
Economy  Fund.  The  door  stood  G  ft.  under 
the  level  of  the  previous  modern  one  removed. 
After  Messrs.  Mullen  and  M'JIahon's  altera- 
tions, you  descended,  as  now,  from  the  street 
in  front,  which  was  sunk  to  the  original  level 
of  the  door  when  the  cathedral  was  first 
built.  The  street  in  front  during  a  long! 
period  had  been  raised  from  time  to  time  to 
upwards  of  0  ft.  to  prevent  the  frequent] 
inundations  of  the  Kiver  Poddle,  that  tribu- 
tary of  the  Liffoy  (long  since  becoming 
great  covered  public  sewer),  running  in  fron 
of  the  cathedral.  The  inundations  of  tb 
Poddle,  common  up  to  the  earlier  part  of  th 
present  century,  were  remedied  to  a  great! 
extent  by  removing  the  mills  and  othe: 
obstructions  in  the  stream,  and  by  frequen 
cleansing  of  its  bed.  It  is  many  years  no 
since  there  was  any  serious  inundation  of  th 
Poddle  in  the  Liberty  quarter,  though  then 
are  old  men  probably  stiU  alive  who  migh 
have  remembered  in  their  early  boyhood  dayi 
boats  plying  at  the  bottom  of  Patrick-street, 

The  writer  whom  we  quoted  above  obser 
ves  : — "  It  is  hoped   that  the  munificen 
example  of  the  Dean  [Dawson]  will  be  fol 
lowed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  thi 
dignitaries  and  prebendaries  of  the  cathe 
dral,  together  with  the  Knights  of  St.  Patrick 
by  putting  in  a  new  window  each  at  the: 
own  expense,  thereby  restoring  to  its  pristini 
grandeur  this    venerable  pile,  &c."  Unt: 
Mr.  Guinness,  however,  took  the  work  of  th 
latest  restoration  in  hand,  little  was  done,  1: 
anything,  after  Dean  Dawson's  time.  Afte: 
Messrs.  MuUen  and  M'Mahon's  reparationi 
some  restorations  were  carried  on  for  somi 
time  by  Mr.  Henry  Kingsmill,  of  Lowe 
Mount-street,  who  was  a  prosperous  builde 
for  some  years  in  this  city  ;  but  that  firm 
builders,  like  the  others   engaged  in  th 
restoration  of  St.  Patrick's  in  our  time,  h; 
ceased  to  exist  for  some  years.    We  mig' 
have  added  that  some  of  the  money  that  pai' 
for  the  work  executed  by  the  first-name 
builders  had  to  be  borowed  on  interest  bi 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  ;  but  hard  times  ca 
again,  and  neglect  and  indifference,  and  t 
restorations  commenced  by  Mr.  Kingsmil 
the  builder,  remained  unfinished  until  takeu 
up  in  the  general  restoration,  completed  in 
1865. 


his  story  was  true,  and  what  relates  to  the 
personal  appearance  and  characteristics  of 
the  hermit  may  be  taken  as  the  literal  truth. 
We  will  give  an  extract  or  two  from 
Ettingsall's  sketch,  writt(;n  in  1835  : — "  Who 
that  was  resident  in  Dublin  between  the  last 
foi-ty  and  fifty  years  but  remembers  Captain 
Dempsey  ? — a  tall  sinewy  man,  with  high 
cheek  bones,  sunken  eyes,  and  self-resigned 
aspect,  and  over  whose  chin  no  razor  had 
passed  for  years.  His  beard  was  of  a  brownish 
hue,  and  very  bushy.  Ho  wore  in  general  a 
long  plaid  mantle  tied  at  the  neck,  and 
hanging  loosely  over  his  shoulders — a  broad 
hat,  with  a  singularly  round  crown,  two 
patches  of  leather  sewed  on  his  knees,  and 
large  silver  buckles  in  his  shoes.  His  fingers 
were  adorned  with  several  rings — not  for 
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  made  to 

subserve  the  purpose  of  a  startling  and  well- 
told  story. 


of  the  plate  is  divided  into  ten  vertical 
columns,  six  small  and  four  large  ones,  each 
of  the  latter  being  ornamented  with  seven 
double  spirals,  each  with  three  bindings  and 
voiy  similar  to  the  Mycenian  ornament  (see, 
for  instance,  Nos.  2'J^>  and  29G,  on  p.  190  in 
my  "Mycou£u").  The  top  of  the  plate  is 
ornamented  with  six  beautiful  little  gold 
vases,  which  stand  on  its  upper  edge,  but  do 
not  adhere  to  one  .mother ;  all  stand  sepa- 
rately, and,  to  enhance  their  beauty,  the 
Trojan  goldsmith  has  fixed  their  two  handles 
so  that  the  one  protrudes  on  the  front,  the 
other  on  the  reverse  side.  P^ach  of  these 
little  gold  vases,  of  which  many  similar  ones 
of  terra-cotta  are  in  my  Trojan  collection  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  has  a  fiat 
round  cover,  which  renders  the  beauty  of  this 
marvellous  hairpin  still  more  conspicuous ; 
the  spirals  consist,  of  course,  of  gold  wire 
soldered  to  the  gold  plate.  The  other  gold 
hairpin  is  simpler ;  it  is  ornamented  with  a 
gold  ball,  below  and  above  which  protrude, 
on  either  side,  spirals  with  four  windings, 
much  like  some  Mycenian  ornaments  (see, 
e.<j.,  No.  295  in  "  Mycente") ;  the  top  ends  in 
an  object  resembling  a  screw  with  a  large 
flat  cover.  Still  I  have  to  mention  a  small 
gold  find  in  my  excavation  on  the  north  side 
of  the  hill,  but  it  consists  merely  of  a  pair  of 
heavy  massive  earrings,  weighing  as  much  as 
one  and  a-half  sovereigns,  in  the  shape  of 
single  serpents  dotted  with  points  ;  a  small 
object  of  silver,  1  in.  long,  0-12  in.  broad, 
with  six  perforations,  and  a  silver  plate  of 
oval  foi-m  measuring  2-4  iu.  in  its  broadest 
part ;  its  l«ngth  cannot  be  well  determined, 
as  it  has  been  folded  in  the  fire  and  both 
ends  are  bent  over,  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  about  5  in.  long.  Together  with  these 
objects  was  found  a  mass  of  gold  beads, 
among  which  are  many  in  form  of  leaves, 
with  horizontal  tubular  holes  in  the  midst. 
Finally,  I  have  to  record  the  find  of  a  pretty 
gold  hairpin,  which  represents  on  both  sides 
a  fine  rosette  with  eleven  flower-leaves  ;  the 
top  is  ornamented  with  a  broad  gold  band, 
which  runs  out  to  the  right  and  left  into  a 
spiral  with  four  windings ;  the  disc  with  the 
rosettes  reposes  on  another  gold  band,  which 
forms  on  either  side  a  spiral  with  three  wind- 
ings. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ADVERSARIA  HIBERXICA, 

LITERAKY  AND  TECHNICAL. 

Christ  Church  Cathedral  has  been  rebuilt, 
or  "  restored"  if  you  will,  or  partially  re- 
built or  repaired  if  you  like,  and  the  "  resto- 
ration "  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  has 
preceded  the  latter  by  several  years.  Apart 
from  divided  opinions  on  the  part  of  archi- 
tects and  antiquaries  and  archaeologists  as 
to  the  freedom  in  architectural  treatment 
exhibited  by  those  entrusted  with  the  works 
of  restoration  at  both  cathedrals,  no  one  will 
deny  a  just  tribute  to  the  two  worthy  and 
wealthy  citizens  who  have  so  munificently 
contributed  the  costs  of  the  works.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  say  how  many  reparations  have 
taken  place  at  both  cathedrals  during  the  last 
seven  centuries  or  upwards.  Every  repairing 
bujjder  or  architect  in  his  own  age  probably 
acted  from  the  best  motives,  and  considered 
hia  additions  superior  to  those  that  preceded 
him.  It  would  be  instructive,  no  doubt,  to 
read  an  account  of  all  the  reparations,  if  they 
could  be  collected  easily,  and  placed  before 
the  readers  who  take  delight  in  criticising 
present-day  works  of  the  kind.  The  restora- 
tions of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  when  viewed 
in  the  light  of  our  time,  often  create  a  smile 
and  not  unoften  fierce  condemnation.  The 
■west  end  of  St.  Patrick's  was  probably  re- 
built nigh  fifty  years  since,  and  in  a  contem- 
porary description  we  are  informed  : — "  The 
stones  are  from  Tullamore  quarry,  and  are 
of  the  most  durable  description ;  and  the 
workmanship  has  been  executed  by  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Mullen  and  M'Mahon,  which,  in 
addition  to  the  north  transept  recently  built 
by  them,  it  is  but  justice  to  say  does  credit 
to  the  firm,  who,  we  are  informed,  have  mani- 
fested more  zeal  for  renovating  the  cathedral 


The  late  Thomas  EttingsaU  (the  "  T.  E." 
of  the  Duhlin  Penny  Journal,  and  who 
carried  on  the  business  'of  fishing-tackle 
appliances  for  long  years  in  this  city),  con- 
tributed several  sketches  and  tales  to  the 
volumes  of  the  above-named  periodical,  as 
also  to  the  Irish  Penny  Journal  at  a  later 
date.  Among  his  sketches  to  the  former 
magazine  was  one  entitled  "Captain  Dempsey, 
the  Hermit  of  Dublin."   The  groundwork  of 


Thomas  Sheridan,  the  actor,  dramatist, 
and  lexicogi-apher,  and  manager  for  several 
years  of  our  old  Dublin  theatres  in  the  last 
century,  experienced  all  the  ups  and  downs 
and  embarrassments  attending  members  of 
his  profession.  At  one  period  his  creditors 
were  so  importunate  and  his  debts  so  heavy 
(although  when  he  could  pay  he  acted 
honestly),  he  had  to  obtain  an  Irish  Act  of 
Parliament  to  protect  him  from  arrest.  On 
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this  occasion  his  debts  amounted  to  ^£1,000, 
but  in  the  following  season  he  saved  <£800, 
and  gave  notice  to  his  creditors  that  he  was 
ready  to  pay  them  ten  shillings  in  the  pound, 
■which  ofler,  we  believe,  they  av:iiled  them- 
selves of.  Faulkener,  the  printer  (at  an 
earlier  period  Swift's  printer),  was  one  of 
Sheridan's  creditors.  The  printer  and 
journalist  told  Sheridan  he  would  not  trouble 
him  with  his  demand  till  the  actor  dined  with 
liim.  Sheridan  accordingly  called  ou 
Faulkener,  who,  when  dinner  was  over,  put  a 
sealed  paper  into  his  guest's  hand,  which  he 
told  him  contained  his  demand,  at  the  samS 
time  requesting  Sheridan  to  examine  it  at 
his  leisure  at  home.  When  at  home  the 
actor  found  under  the  seal  a  bond  for  ^200 
due  to  Faulkener  tancelled,  together  with  a 
receipt  in  full  of  a  book  debt  to  the  extent  of 
£100.  It  may  be  well  asked  whether  is  the 
conduct  of  the  actor  or  printer  the  more 
generous  or  laudable?  but  after  all  the  query 
need  hardly  be  put,  for  the  "  prince  of  Dublin 
printers"  was  worthy  of  his  title. 

H. 


RAILWAY  WORK  IN  JAPAN.* 

The  author  stated  that  there  were  at  present 
66^  miles  of  railways  in  Japan,  142|  miles 
laid  out,  with  working  plans,  sections,  and 
estimates  completed,  and  455  miles  projected, 
the  general  route  only  having  been  examined 
and  decided  upon.  The  earthworks  of  the 
existing  lines  had  been  made  for  a  double 
way,  and  the  bridges  for  a  single  way.  The 
permanent  way  was  of  double-headed  60  lb. 
rails  on  the  Yeddo-Yokohama  and  Kobe- 
Osaka  lines  ;  but  on  the  Osaka-Kioto  line, 
60  lb.  flat-bottomed  rails  on  cross  sleepers 
were  used.  The  sujierstructure  of  the  smaller 
bridges  was  originally  of  timber,  but  had  been 
renewed  with  iron.  The  larger  bridges  were 
all  of  the  Warren  girder  type,  and  as  a  rule 
of  100  ft.  spans.  The  foundations  were  on 
brick  wells  12  ft.  in  diameter,  and  on  an 
average  about  60  ft.  deep.  Native  examples 
of  engineering  were  chiefly  remarkable  for 
their  temporary  character.  The  usual  foun- 
dation for  the  largest  buildings  was  only  a 
few  stones  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  natives  were  very  clever  in  making 
artesian  borings  for  water,  and  a  detailed 
description  of  the  modus  operandi  was  given. 
The  workmen  were  extremely  intelligent  and 
industrious,  especially  the  carpenters,  who 
were  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  skilful. 
The  wages  of  first-class  carpenters  were  Is.  8d. 
per  day  ;  of  blacksmiths,  Is.  6d.  ;  of  brick- 
layers and  masons.  Is.  5d.,  and  of  coolies,  lid. 
Materials  found  in  the  country  for  construc- 
tion were  not  very  good,  except  timber,  which 
was  abundant.  No  limestone  possessing 
hydraulic  properties  had  been  found.  It  was 
impossible  to  furnish  any  reliable  information 
as  to  the  cost  of  the  works,  as  the  Japanese 
ofiicials  avoided  giving  particulars  on  this 
point  to  the  foreign  staff.  The  chief  engi- 
neering difficulty  in  Japan  was  the  treatment 
of  the  watershed.  The  beds  of  the  rivers 
were  nearly  all  higher  than  the  surrounding 
country,  varying  from  a  few  feet  to  40  ft.,  or 
more.  In  some  instances  the  railway  had 
been  taken  under  the  rivers  by  tunneling, 
and  an  example  of  this  was  given.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  rivers  were  bridged  over,  and 
approached  by  steep  gradients  and  high  em- 
bankments. The  flood  waters  were  confined 
in  the  rivers  by  huge  banks  which  were 
gradually  built  up  by  the  natives,  as  the  beds 
of  the  river  became  silted  up,  and  were 
frequently  formidable  works.  The  general 
character  of  the  country  was  a  series  of 
highly-cultivated  and  well-watered  plains, 
bounded  by  ranges  of  hills  of  the  metamor- 
phic  formation.  Where  these  hills  had  to  be 
crossed  there  would  be  some  heavy  works. 
These  features  were  described  in  detail. 
The  traffic  on  the  railways  already  con- 
structed was  considerable,  and  it  was  esti- 
mated that  on  future  railways  the  passenger 
traffic  alone  would  pay  a  dividend  of  7  per 

•  By  Mr.  W.  Fun.iw  I'ottir,  H.  Inst.  C.E.  Read  before 
Imtitution  of  Clul  Engineer.*,  Lonaoii,  Dccemlcr  lOJi. 


cent.  Not  much  had  been  done  in  goods 
traffic,  as  the  existing  lines  were  in  competi- 
tion with  the  water  communications.  In  the 
future  development  of  railway  work  in  Japan, 
two  essential  points  were  necessary,  greater 
economy  of  construction,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  English  cajjital  and  enterprise. 
These  could  be  obtained  if  the  principle  of 
surface  lines  were  adopted,  and  the  natural 
jealousy  of  the  government  of  foreign  inter- 
ference were  abolished. 


THE  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  DUBLIN  IN 
THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 

In  our  last  issue  our  co-labourer  in  these 
columns  touched  upon  some  matters  connec- 
ted with  the  ancient  water  supply  of  the  city, 
and  in  some  of  our  back  volumes  particulars 
were  given  on  different  occasions,  but  more 
particularly  relating  to  the  system  of  water 
supply  during  the  last  century.  We  are 
prone  to  boast  of  our  present  system,  and 
much  credit  is  taken  on  the  head  of  the  purity 
of  the  water  and  the  efliciency  of  the  supply. 
We  are  all  now,  in  common  parlance,  sani- 
tarians or  sanitary  reformers,  but  the  strength 
of  our  modern  efforts  lies  more  in  the  fact 
that  the  citizens  can  be  heavily  taxed  for 
providing  them  with  a  supply  for  their  wants, 
while  in  respect  to  old  times  it  was  in  many 
instances  individual  effort  instead  of  muni- 
cipal organisation  conferred  benefits  upon  the 
city  and  the  citizens.  In  all  ages  wealthy 
and  generous  citizens  have  lived,  and  Dublin 
as  well  as  other  British  cities  has  benefited 
by  the  gifts  and  grants  of  such  men. 

John  Le  Decer,  the  mayor  of  Dublin,  in 
the  thirteenth  century  (as  mentioned  in  our 
last  issue),  among  his  many  other  acts,  pro- 
vided at  his  own  expense  a  marble  cistern  to 
receive  the  water  from  the  conduit  head. 
His  anxiety  t©  give  tJie  citizens  water  was 
equalled  by  his  energy  in  providing  bridges 
where  they  were  required.  His  charities 
and  hospitalities  exceeded  perhaps  all  his 
other  works,  and  caused  his  name  to  be 
handed  down  among  the  great  benefactors  of 
Dublin. 

The  late  Sir  William  Betham,  the  anti- 
quary, and  Ulster  King  of  Arms,  in  1833 
contributed  an  interesting  paper  to  a  popular 
Dublin  periodical  touching  on  the  question 
of  the  early  water  supply  of  the  city.  His 
communication  was  accompanied  with  an 
engraving  of  "  The  Old  Conduit  in  Dublin," 
which  once  stood  in  the  Corn  Market.  The 
antiquary  remarked  that  it  was  a  singular 
fact  that  the  citizens  of  Dublin  had  an  aque- 
duct to  supply  the  city  with  water,  from 
which  it  was  conveyed  by  pipes  to  the  houses, 
as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  though 
down  to  our  own  time  many  of  the  cities  on 
the  Continent  were  still  obliged  to  obtain 
their  water  by  buying  it  from  water-carriers 
in  the  streets.  Sir  William  furnished  some 
interesting  items  from  a  copy  of  a  curious 
and  ancient  book,  the  original  of  which,  we 
believe,  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  city,  if  not  in  the  Record 
Office,  called  the  "  Domesday  Boke  of  Dy  velyn 
City."  He  gave  the  following  translation 
from  the  Latin  : — "  Memorandum. — That  on 
the  morrow  of  St.  Leonard,  in  the  39th  year 
of  King  Henry  (7th  of  November,  1239)  the 
Prior  and  Convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of 
Dublin,  received  the  water  from  the  vase 
(basin  or  reservoir)  of  the  citizens  of  the  said 
city  of  Dublin  :  that  is  the  vase  situated 
opposite  the  Tholsel  of  the  said  city,  and 
near  the  gate  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  To  be 
held  by  them  for  the  three  next  following 
years  from  the  said  day." 

It  certainly  would  appear  from  the  above 
and  other  entries  that  will  follow,  that  there 
were  basins  or  reservoirs  for  the  reception  of 
the  water  in  various  quarters  of  the  city, 
from  which  tho  inhabitants  could  lay  pipes  to 
supply  their  houses.  Preceding  the  memo- 
randum there  is  a  grant  from  the  citizens  of 
Dublin  to  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  St. 
Thomas,  of  certain  lands  juxta  aquMluclum, 
which  is  witnessed  by  Gilbert  de  Lynet,  who 
was  tho  first  mayor  of  Dublin  in  1228  ;  and 


the  grant  is  by  tho  citizens,  and  not  the 
mayor  and  citizens,  as  was  the  case  subse- 
quent to  that  period.  This  grant,  it  appears, 
is  without  date,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  our 
authority,  it  must  have  taken  place  before 
the  year  mentioned.  The  witnesses  are — 
Audeon  Brown,  John  de  St.  John,  Gilbert 
Lynet,  and  others.  There  is  no  record  to 
show  how  long  before  the  aqueduct  existed, 
but  probably  for  a  considerable  time. 

Here  is  another  : — "  Memorandum. — That 
on  Thursday,  after  the  feast  of  St.  Petronella, 
in  the  39th  year  of  King  Henry  III.,  a  deed, 
made  between  the  mayor  and  inhabitants  of 
Dublin  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Prior  and 
Convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity  on  the  other, 
respecting  the  City  Aqueduct.  The  copy  of 
the  prior  is  deposited  for  safe  keeping  with 
Friar  Cradoc,  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  the  copy  of  the  city  with  Thomas 
Ruffo,  then  provost  of  the  city."  The  office 
of  provost  was  similar  to  that  of  sheriff,  and 
there  were  two  elected  yearly,  and  the  name 
was  at  a  later  date  changed  to  that  of  sheriff. 

Another  memorandum  of  the  same  ancient 
book  tells  of  rents  granted  to  the  Pipe — 
"  That  these  underwritten  gave  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Pipe  of  Dublin  the  following  rents 
for  ever:  William  of  Chester  gave  lis.  annual 
rent  out  of  his  house  on  the  banks  of  the 
Liffey  ;  William  Pycot  gave  12d.  out  of  the 
stone  house  which  belonged  toWm.S  weetman ; 
Alexander  de  Ultonia  gave  12d.  annual  rent 
out  of  certain  lands  in  Potter-street  f  in  vico 
Fiijiilorumj,  with  the  arrears."  Here  are 
other  grants  recorded  in  the  book — A  grant 
of  a  certain  part  of  the  aqueduct  from  the 
mayor  and  commons  to  the  Abbots  and 
Convent  of  the  Friars  Preachers  in  perpetual 
alms,  beginning  within  the  walls  at  the  New 
Gate  neaV  the  house  of  William  Clark,  and 
allowing  the  said  friars  to  join  their  pipe  to 
the  citizens'  pipe,  with  a  free  transit  of  the 
said  pipe  through  the  land  of  the  citizens  to 
their  house,  provided  that  the  pipe  where  it 
joined  the  house  should  not  be  so  large  that 
the  little  finger  of  a  man  could  be  inserted, 
and  that  it  should  never  be  made  larger. 
This  deed  is  witnessed  by  Luke  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  who  died  in;;1255.  In  the  16th 
Edward  I.  (1287)  the  mayor,  &c.,  granted  to 
Sir  Richai'd  de  Exeter  (afterwards  Dexter)  a 
certain  portion  of  water,  that  is,  of  a  pipe 
equal  to  the  size  of  a  goose-quill,  and  also  to 
their  fellow-citizen,  Henry  Le  Marshall,  for 
the  convenience  of  himself  and  his  neighbours 
dwelling  near  him  ;  that  he  should  be  allowed 
at  his  own  expense  to  attach  a  pipe  to  theirs 
near  the  corner  which  led  to  Ivilmaholmok's- 
strect,  to  conduct  the  water  to  his  house  near 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  into  his 
cistern  or  reservoir,  but  the  pipe  not  to  exceed 
the  grossness  of  a  goose-quill. 

In  the  year  1342  there  is  a  grant  to  Master 
Walter  de  Istelep  of  right  to  affix  a  pipe  of 
the  size  of  a  goose-quill  to  the  cistern  in 
High-street,  near  St.  Michael's  Church,  at 
6d.  per  annum,  during  his  life  and  his  heirs, 
and  afterwards  to  pay  2s.  at  two  terms — Easter 
and  Michaelmas.  In  1329  (3  Edward  III.) 
there  is  a  grant  to  ilicholas  Fastolf  and 
Cecilia  his  wife  that  they  might  have  a  pipe 
from  the  cistern  of  Master  Walter  de  Istelep, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  to  their  house, 
to  be  carried  along  the  middle  of  Rochelis- 
strcet,  not  to  exceed  the  size  of  a  goose-quill. 

The  following  remarks  of  Sir  William 
Betham  in  reference  to  the  above  gi-ants  are 
so  just  and  suggestive,  even  at  the  present 
hour,  it  would  be  remiss  on  our  part  not  to 
give  them  in  preference  to  any  we  might  be 
inclined  to  make  in  the  same  particular  direc- 
tion : — "  Thus  early  did  the  anxiety  to  possess 
a  supply  of  wholesome  water  for  the  citizens 
of  Dublin  induce  ingenious  and  patriotic 
individuals  to  suggest,  and  the  Corporation 
to  adopt  and  execute  a  plan  for  an  artificial 
aqueduct  for  that  important  purpose,  how 
long  previously  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Second  is  not  known,  but  it  has  certainly 
existed  six  hundred  years,  while  that  of  the 
New  River  which  supplies  Loudon  is  scarcely 
two  hundred  years  old.  The  proximity  of 
the  mountainous  district  to  Dublin  gives 
facilities  to  such  au  undertaking,  but  our 
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English  fellow-subjects  are  not  likely  to  give 
us  credit  for  so  great  a  refinement  in  comfort 
at  the  very  early  age  the  citizens  of  Dublin 
proposed  it.  The  minute  particularization 
that  the  pipe  should  not  exceed  the  size  of  a 
goose-quill  indicates  that  it  was  always  flow- 
ing, and  the  value  put  upon  it." 

A  constant  water  supply  to  the  inhabitants 
of  our  cities  has  not  yet  become  general. 
Indeed  the  London  water  companies,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  vested  interests  and  mono- 
polies, have  long  resisted  giving  the  people 
what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  their  health, 
cleanliness,  and  well-being.  Comparing 
modern  wants  and  population  with  those 
existing  six  or  seven  hundred  years  ago,  and 
making  all  duo  allowances,  still  it  is  most 
creditable  to  Dublin  in  being  so  early  in  the 
lield  in  providing  for  the  due  supply  of  what 
has  been  not  inaptly  termed  the  best  gift  of 
heaven — pure  water. 


THE  ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY. 

An  evening  scientific  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  on  the  IGth  ult. 

In  the  Natural  Science  Section  (with  which 
the  Royal  Geological  Society  is  associated). 
Rev.  Maxwell  H.  Close,  A.M.,  presided. 
There  were  two  papers,  one  by  Professor 
Hull,  F.R.S.,  "On  the  Occurrence  of  Crystals 
of  Sodium  Chloride  in  Chert  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous Limestone  ;"  the  other,  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
Kinahan,  M.R.I.A.,  "  On  the  Irish  Cambro- 
silurians  and  Silurians."  The  following 
were  exhibited  by  Professor  Hull — Fifteen 
maps  of  the  geological  survey  of  Wisconsin, 
by  Professor  T.  C.  Chamberlain ;  21  maps 
and  two  sheets  of  sections  of  the  geological 
exploration  of  the  40th  parallel,  U.S.A. ;  and 
IG  maps,  two  sheets  of  sections,  and  two 
panoramic  views  of  the  geological  survey  of 
Colorado. 

In  the  Physical  and  Experimental  Science 
Section  (with  which  the  Dublin  Scientific 
Club  is  associated). 

Dr.  J.  Emerson  Reynolds  presided. 

Dr.  Wcntwortli  Erck  read  a  paper  "  On  a 
new  form  of  Constant  Bichromate  Cell." 

Mr.  G.  J.  Stoney,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  read  a 
paper  on  a  "  Complete  Expansion  of  Polariza- 
tion stress  in  Gases,  with  its  consequences." 

Mr.  R.  J.  Moss,  F.C.S.,  read  a  paper  on 
"  The  Oxidation  of  Iron  in  the  presence  of 
Vartry  Water." 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Professor 
Tichborne,  Mr.  Draper,  Mr.  Porter,  and  the 
chairman  took  part. 

Mr.  George  Porte  said  they  had  heard  a 
good  deal  of  the  bad  effects  of  this  oxidation, 
but  they  had  not  heard  of  any  cure  being 
suggested. 

Professor  Tichborne  said  the  cure  was  to 
be  had  by  adding  the  slightest  amount  of  well 
water,  containing  alkali,  or  a  little  soda  of 
potash. 

Mr.  Porte  had  tried  that  cure,  but  it  was 
not  successful. 

Professor  Tichborne  said  he  only  referred 
to  steam  boilers. 

The  chau'man  thought  the  remedy  he  had 
adopted  in  the  case  of  house  cisterns  was  a 
radical  change — namely,  the  substitution  of 
copper  for  iron  in  the  cistern,  and  lead  for 
iron  in  the  tubes. 

Professor  Reynolds  exhibited  a  simple  form 
of  mechanical  filter  for  Vartry  water,  and  a 
sample  of  milk  adulterated  in  a  novel  way. 
He  stated  that  the  milk,  when  subjected  to 
the  ordinary  analysis  appeared  to  be  merely 
skimmed  milk  and  not  adulterated,  the  solids 
being  present  in  the  usual  quantities  ;  but  on 
closer  analysis  it  was  found  to  contain  gela- 
tine in  the  proportion  of  slightly  under 
decimal  eight  per  cent.  It  was  thus  made  to 
appear  when  tested  by  the  ordinary  instru- 
ment to  have  a  higher  specific  gravity  than  it 
really  possessed.  This  appeared  to  be  an 
exceedingly  neat  mode  of  checkmating  the 
analyst,  knowing  that  he  would  not  go  one 
step  beyond  the  ordinary  investigation. 
Seven  years  ago  this  system  of  adulteration 
■was  practised  by  dairymeu  in  some  parts  of 


France.  The  milk  in  question  was  supplied 
by  a  contractor  to  a  workhouse. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald,  F.T.C.D.,  exhibited  Mr. 
Kerr's  experiment  on  the  reflection  of  light 
from  the  pole  of  a  magnet. 


THE  SANITATION  OF  DUBLIN. 

abrogation  of  the  office  of  medical 
officer  of  health. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  Medical  Press 
and  Circular  of  the  25th  ult.  In  our  present 
issue  will  be  found  a  letter  from  P].  D. 
Mapother,  which  is  intended  to  afford  an 
explanation.  Apart  from  the  statements 
made  in  the  above-named  journal,  a  little 
more  light  is  necessary  upon  the  subject,  as 
we  are  certain  further  ventilation  is  inevi- 
table. While  admitting  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  Dublin  is  very  bad  in  some  directions, 
and  that  the  Corporation  are  to  blame  for 
past  neglect,  we  will  bo  no  party  on  any 
occasion  to  endorsing  charges  which  are  not 
tliorouglily  true  in  substance  and  in  fact. 
We  yield  to  none  of  our  contemporaries,  pro- 
fessional or  general,  on  this  side  of  the 
channel  or  the  other,  in  our  earnestness  in 
the  cause  of  social  and  sanitary  reform,  but 
we  will  exercise  our  right  to  independent 
opinion  on  matters  which  transpire  in  our 
midst,  and  in  a  city  with  the  ins  and  outs 
of  which  wo  are  long  and  intimately  acquain- 
ted with.  We  are  led  to  make  these  remarks 
in  consequence  of  more  than  one  organ  pub- 
lished in  London  greatly  exaggerating  mat- 
ters which  needed  no  colouring  to  call  for 
both  remonstrance  and  remedy  : — 

1.  That  Dublin  is,  without  competitor,  th* 
filtliiest  and  most  tniasmatous  city  of  any  size  and 
position  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

2.  That  the  deatli-rate  of  Dublin  and  its  suburbs 
is  at  the  present  moment  38-0  per  1,000,  and  tlie 
mortality  of  the  city  itself  30  per  cent,  worse  than 
that  of  tlie  most  stinking  slums  of  London  or 
Glasgow. 

3.  That  this  condition  of  things  is — to  a  greater 
or  less  extent — permanent. 

4.  That  the  poor  of  the  city  are  lodged  in  borribla 
old  ramshackle  houses,  often  without  fit  priries,  or 
ash-pits,  or  water-supply  ;  but  making  up  in  stench 
and  grime  for  the  lack  of  whitewash  and  window- 
glass. 

5.  That  the  Public  Health  Committee  of  the 
Corporation,  under  whose  auspices  these  things  are 
done,  has  been  officered  by  a  Superintendent 
Medical  Officer  and  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
and  a  number  of  ex-policemen  and  other  subordi- 
nates, constituting  altogether  a  coterie,  attached 
by  a  common  bond  of  helpless  inactivity  and  utter 
incapacity,  to  administer  the  functions  imposed  upon 
them. 

6.  That  when  the  Public  Health  Act  became  law 
the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  provided  by  the  Act 
were,  practically,  set  aside,  and  the  old  staff  kept 
in  office  at  the  cost  of  a  heavy  expense  to  the  citi- 
zens, and  complete  stagnation  in  the  sanitation  of 
the  city. 

7.  That,  with  the  exception  of  a  feeble"and  spas- 
modic attempt  to  carry  out  the  Artisans'  Dwellings 
Act,  the  Public  Health  Committee  has  done  almost 
nothing  to  remedy  the  unequalled  fatality  within 
their  city,  and — continuiug  to  patronise  the  tene- 
ment farmers  who  squeeze  monstrous  rents  out  of 
the  tumble-down  dwellings  of  tiie  poor — has  at 
length,  in  consequence  of  a  difficulty  of  finance, 
actually  thrown  up  the  sponge,  and  admitted  its 
inability  to  continue  even  the  nominal  sanitary  work 
which  it  has  been  doing. 

With  these  facts  before  them,  it  is  unnecessary 
for  us  to  tell  our  readers  that  Dublin — of  all  citi«9 
in  the  world — most  needs  an  active,  energetic,  well- 
educated  medical  officer  of  health,  devoted  to  his 
sanitary  work  and  to  nothing  else,  and  well  paid  for 
performing  the  Herculean  task  of  redeeming  the 
city  from  its  ill  name,  and  saving  the  lives  of  the 
poorer  citizeas  who  are  now  dying  in  scores  from 
the  most  obvious  dirt  and  neglect.  To  those  who 
live  within  communication  distance  of  the  city,  this 
need  of  a  good  officer  to  do  that  which  a  lazy  com- 
mittee will  not  do,  has  been  ringing  in  their  ears  for 
too  many  years  to  be  forgotten. 

Will  it  be  believed  that  it  is  at  this  juncture — 
with  60  deaths  a-week  over  the  usual  excessive 
average  —  with  small-pox  rampant  —  with  dirt 
triumphant — that  the  Public  Health  Committee 
selects  to  perpetrate  one  of  its  worst  jobs  ? 

Can  it  be  credited  that  that  committee  has  pro- 
posed to  leave  the  city  without  any  medical  officer 


of  health  at  all  ?  to  pension  off  the  present  Superin- 
tendent Medical  Officer  at  £120  a-year  for  life  ? 
and  to  put  his  duties  upon  the  remaining  Medical 
Offi  cer  of  Health,  with  a  coiisiderablc  increase  of 
salary?  We  have  said  that,  if  this  proposition  he 
carried,  the  City  of  Dnbli  n  will  be,  to  all  intentr* 
and  purposes,  unprovided  with  any  supcTvisini; 
health  officer,  and  we  justify  the  statement  hy 
asserting  that  it  is  notorious  that  the  medical  officer 
of  health  who  is  to  take  the  additional  duty  of  super- 
intendent medical  officer  is  hardly  able,  by  super- 
human energy,  to  keep  abreast  of  his  present  multi- 
tudinous employments.  In  addition  to  his  appoint- 
ment of  medical  officer  of  liealth,  he  holds  that  of 
public  analyst  to  the  city,  and,  we  believe,  to  28 
out  of  the  ."$2  counties  in  Ireland.  He  is  a  professor 
of  chemistry  in  charge  of  a  large  laboratory,  and 
bound  to  lecture  and  demonstrate  in  chemistry  and 
physics,  winter  and  summer,  to  a  large  class.  He 
is,  moreover,  a  busy  author,  and  steeped  to  bis 
throat  in  other  medico-chemical  work. 

We  have  the  greatest  respect  for  this  gentleman, 
and  the  greatest  admiration  for  his  energy  ;  but  we 
assert  that  it  is  physically  impossible  for  him  to 
begin  to  attempt  to  do  justice  to  the  sanitation  of 
the  city,  and  that  it  would  be  a  monstrous  and  dis- 
reputable transaction  to  add  that  charge  to  his 
already  over-burtlien»ome  cares. 

We  cannot  permit  the  sanitation  of  the  City  of 
Dublin  to  sink  still  deeper  into  the  quagmire  in 
which,  for  so  many  years,  it  has  been,  and  we  feel 
bound  to  protest  with  all  the  emphasis  of  which 
we  are  capable  against  the  proposal  to  rob  the 
city  of  its  only  active  sanitary  officer.  There 
is  not  a  town  of  any  respectability  in  the 
United  Kingdom  which  is  not  provided  with  a 
medical  officer  of  health,  well  paid  for  the  special 
duty  of  working  the  sanitary  department,  and  if  a 
change  is  to  be  made  in  Dublin  it  should  be  the 
appointment  of  a  thoroughly  competent  hygienist, 
young  in  years,  able  in  body,  active  in  mind,  and 
engaged  in  no  other  pursuit.  Oee  such  officer 
would  be  worth  a  dozen  committees,  or  a  host  of 
subordinates,  and  we  certainly  look  to  the  Dublin 
Sanitary  Association,  and  every  other  organisation 
which  labours  for  the  good  of  the  city,  to  put  forth 
all  their  efforts  to  prevent  the  perpetration  of  this 
outrageous  act. 


DISASTROUS  "RESTORATION." 
The  so-called  "  restoration "  (says  the 
Academy)  of  the  Church  of  Lorch-am-Rhein 
has  been  most  disastrous.  Complaints 
of  unsuccessfnl  attempts  at  church  resto- 
ration have  for  a  long  while  past  made 
themselves  loudly  heard  in  Germany,  and 
this  last  aflair  at  Lorch  seems  to  have 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  The  church  was 
famous  both  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation 
and  for  the  fairly  good  state  in  which  it  had 
eome  down  from  the  fifteenth  century:  it 
has  now  been  so  mishandled  both  without 
and  within  that  it  is  said  by  competent 
authorities  to  offend  against  every  principle 
of  architectural  science.  Nothing  remains 
of  the  original  work  in  the  choir  except  the 
iron  clamps  which  had  been  introduced  here 
and  there,  in  the  course  of  time,  in  order  to 
bind  weak  places  together,  and  these,  too, 
it  is  proposed  to  replace  with  new  ones.  Of 
the  old  piers  nothing  but  the  kernel  can  be 
said  to  exist,  for  they  have  been  refaced  and 
tricked  out  with  Gothic  finials  of  the  last 
fashion,  and  the  picturesque  Renaissance 
tower  has  been  destroyed.  For  the  moment 
the  work  is  at  a  standstill,  and  a  second 
architect  has  been  called  in,  to  whom  has 
been  entrusted  the  conduct  of  the  restoration 
of  the  two  aisles :  he  is,  however,  almost 
hopelessly  embarrassed  by  the  labours  of  his 
predecessor.  If  he  is  forced,  and  it  is  said 
he  will  be  forced,  to  continue  the  work  as  it 
has  been  begun,  total  ruin  will  be  about  the 
best  thing  that  can  be  wished  to  this  once 
valuable  monument  of  Rhenish  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. 


The  Filth  of  Towns. — In  its  report  of  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Coleraine  Board  of  Guardians, 
the  local  Chronicle  states  that,  a  "  letter,  enclosing 
a  memorial  from  the  Dublin  Town  Council,  was 
read  by  the  chairman,  with  reference  to  the  removal 
of  filth  from  toums.  As  the  matter  was  likely  to 
create  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  the  Board  decided 
to  take  no  notice  of  it  mt  present."  What  a  pity  ! 
as  some  of  our  northern  friends  might  have  afforded 
our  D.  C.  information  that  would  be  valuable  at  the 
present  tirae. 


Jan.  1,  1879.] 
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A  WALNUT  SUITE,  AND  ITS 
COMPOSITION.* 

We  will  furnish  the  result  of  a  dissection 
of  a  sitting-room  suite,  comprising  a  couch, 
a  gentleman's  and  lady's  easy  chairs,  and 
half  a  dozen  of  ordinary  chairs  to  match,  &c. 
This  suite  is  but  one  of  many  others  of  the 
same  kind  at  present  being  extensively  manu- 
factured, and  was  sold  to  a  lady  purchaser  a 
few  mouths  ago  as  made  of  fancy  wood, — 
walnut-wood,  if  we  remember  aright.  In  the 
entire  framing  (seat,  rails,  legs,  arms,  backs) 
there  was  not  one  mortise  or  tenon,  but 
single  dowels.  The  wood  of  all  the  articles 
was  beech  darkly  stained;  indeed,  it  was  in 
a  manner  grained  as  painters  grain  hall-doors 
and  shutters,  only  by  a  different  method  of 
procedure,  staining  material  being  dabbed 
on,  and  the  surface  polished  over  afterwards. 
This  "  handsome  suite,"  for  which  a  liberal 
price  was  paid,  was  thoroughly  dishonest  in 
make  and  materials,  and  any  practical  man 
could  see  without  much  scrutiny  that  it  was 
made  to  sell.  The  narrow  fascia  moulding 
planted  on  the  lower  part  of  the  framing  rails 
connecting  with  the  legs  and  backs  was  in  no 
sense  a  moulding,  but  a  very  flat  half-round, 
with  a  ^-in.  gouge  groove  on  its  surface. 
Instead  of  being  closely  fitted  to  the  curve 
or  sweep  of  the  chair  and  couch  rails  and 
glued,  it  was  nailed  on.  Were  it  even  a  good 
fascia  or  fascia-moulding,  no  nails  should 
have  been  used,  and  such  a  vile  system  of 
planting  on  would  not  have  been  tolerated  a 
few  years  ago  by  any  respectable  cabinet  or 
chair  maker.  No  respectable  house  at 
present,  we  think,  would  give  countenance  to 
such  a  system.  The  cross-bearing  rails  of 
the  couch  were  not  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
were  framed  into  the  sides  with  a  single 
dowel.  The  rails  shoula  have  been  Ij-in.  or 
lA-in.,  and  instead  of  dowelling  either  tenons 
and  mortises  or  dovetailing  should  have  been 
employed.  The  upholstery  of  this  drawing- 
room  suite  was  the  veriest  "  slop-work"  that 
it  was  possible  to  conceive.  Indeed,  a  whole 
detail  of  the  manipulation  would  astonish 
the  reader.  Briefly  described,  however,  we 
may  say  the  couch,  easy  chairs,  &c.,  were 
covered  with  rep,  and,  in  common  parlance, 
were  "  spring-bottomed."  The  rep  had  an 
edging  of  gimp  to  forma  "genteel  border" 
line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  the  fascia 
moulding.  The  stufiing  of  the  seat  within 
was  a  composite  of  a  variety  of  vile  materials, 
of  which  the  following  was  clearly  discernible 
in  greater  and  lesser  quantities :  alva  marina, 
flock,  list,  ravellings  of  woollen  and  cotton 
stuffs,  hay. — in  fact,  rubbish  of  all  kinds,  but 
not  an  ounce  of  any  kind  of  hair.  The  fram- 
ing and  workmanship  of  this  drawing-room 
suite  was  not  only  bad,  but  in  the  instance 
under  notice  wedges  of  wood  were  inserted  to 
make  close  joints  between  the  shoulders  of 
the  tenons  and  their  seats.  The  house  from 
which  the  above  furniture  was  turned  out 
does  a  brisk  trade,  and  the  manufacturer  has 
many  brethren  who  are  engaged  in  turning 
out  wholesale  a  similar  description  of  "fancy 
goods."  Are  we  not  justified  in  holding  up 
to  reprobation  such  a  class  of  house-furniture 
wherever  manufactured,  whether  in  the  East 
or  West  End  ?  In  chests  of  drawers,  and 
marble-top  washing-stands  and  dressing- 
tables,  articles  in  which  a  good  trade  is  at 
present  done,  the  only  bit  of  value  and  clean- 
lincFS  of  finish  about  them  is  in  the  marble, 
as  far  as  some  manufacturers  are  concerned. 
The  framework  of  a  large  number  of  these 
half-round  or  semicircular  stands  is  of  the 
most  flimsy  and  disreputable  kind.  They 
are  mostly  all  deal  veneered,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  leg  or  claw  in  front.  The  two 
back  stiles  or  rails  (uprights)  are  often  half- 
inch  deal  veneered,  with  a  little  quarter- 
round  for  a  plinth  or  base  moulding  at  foot. 
Once  the  marble  top  gets  loose  the  stand 
soon  loses  its  right  to  that  title,  and  shortly 
goes  the  road  of  all  "  slop  work."  Cabinet, 
chair,  and  sofa  work  were  once  articles  ex- 
hibiting good  joinery,  but  to  a  large  extent 
now  bad  single  dowelling  has  taken  the  place 

•  From  a  paper  in  a  recent  issue  of  tlie  Builder,  entitled 
"  Abuses  in  Uoase  Furniture  Manulactare." 


of  double  doweUing  and  dovetailing,  and 
screws  and  nails,  with  coloured  putty,  are  un- 
blushingly  used  in  open  places  in  lion  of 
mortises  and  tenons  and  good  glue  joints. 
We  are  well  aware  that  excellent  English 
house-furniture  is  manufactered,  but  the 
"  slop-work"  system  is  rapidly  extending,  and 
we  fear  if  some  steps  are  not  taken  to 
counteract  a  most  dangerous  abuse  the 
cabinet  trade  will  be  ruined  and  the  export 
trade  in  such  goods  destroyed. 


THE  IRISH  CIVIL  SERVICE 
BUILDING  SOCIETY. 

The  following  is  the  story  of  the  year's 
labours  of  the  above  society,  as  told  by  itself. 
It  were  to  be  wished  that  this  society  was 
really  a  building  society,  as  it  would  afl'ord 
us  more  satisfaction  and  prompt  us  betimes 
to  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  class 
of  persons  in  whose  interest  it  was  supposed 
to  be  first  established.  The  Civil  Service 
Society  has  its  great  uses,  we  have  no  doubt, 
and  has  been  found  specially  valuable  in 
more  directions  than  one  ;  but  a  building 
society  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  it  is  not. 
We  have  not  time  just  now  to  enter  into  an 
analysis  of  the  receipts  and  working  expenses 
of  the  society  ;  but  were  we  merely  in  the 
position  of  contributing  members,  we  would 
scarcely  have  reason  to  feel  satisfied  in  it 
entirely  with  the  annexed  statement  pro- 
nounced so  "  very  satisfactory "  by  the 
officials  or  directors  : — 

"  The  balance-sheet  and  statement  of  accounts 
for  the  year  ended  30th  Novemtier,  1878,  as  certi- 
fied by  the  auditors,  Messrs.  Craig,  Gardner,  and 
Co.,  public  accountants,  ihow  that  the  progress  of 
the  society  lias  been  most  satisfactory,  although 
the  period  has  been  one  of  extensive  commercial 
depression,  marked  towards  its  close  by  features  of 
siich  a  character  as  called  for  the  exercise  of  more 
than  ordinary  caution.  The  receipts  from  all 
sources  for  the  year  have  amounted  to  £463,104  as 
aaainst  £400,134  for  the  previous  year.  The 
amount  advanced  on  mortgage  has  been  £97,781, 
making  a  total  of  £710,608  since  the  formation  of 
the  society  in  June,  1864.  In  the  deposit  depart- 
ment flie  balance  has  increased  from  £176,627  to 
£186,936 — a  very  satisfactory  increase,  considering 
the  temptations  to  withdraw  from  such  temporary 
investments  presented  by  the  extremely  lov.-  prices 
of  all  permanent  investments  whicli  have  ruled  for 
some  time  b^ck.  A  favourable  opportunity  having 
offered  for  the  replacing  of  some  of  the  cancelled 
shares,  your  directors,  acting  on  tiie  power  given 
tliein  by  rule  23,  re-i^sued,  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
200  vfithdrawn  or  cancelled  shares,  representing 
£5,000  of  capital,  on  such  terms  as  afforded  a 
premiuia  of  £4,256  16s.,  which  has  been  added  to 
the  reserve  fund,  raising  it  to  £9,250  16s.  from 
£5,000,  at  which  it  stood  in  last  year's  account. 
The  net  profits  for  the  year  amount  to  £15,194  3s. 
od.,  out  of  which  your  directors  paid  an  (id  interim 
dividend  at  midsummer,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent, 
per  annum,  which  ahsorlied  £7,022  2s.  Gil.,  and  have 
since  declared  a  further  divideiid  at  the  same  rate, 
lioth  free  of  imcome  tax.  Tlic  whole  sum  thus 
divided  amounts  to  £14,401  9s.  6d.,  leaving  a 
balance  of  £792  IBs.  lid.  Your  directors  recom- 
mend that  £243  4s.  of  this  balance  he  aUded  to  the 
reserve  fund,  making  it  up  to  £9,500,  and  tliat  the 
remainder,  £549  9?.,  be  carried  forward.  The 
fiua?icial  position  of  the  society  is  an  e.vceptiorially 
strong  one  ;  its  assets  consist  of  investments  in 
niortcases  of  lands  and  liouses  of  ample  value,  with 
a  margin  of  security  perioilically  iiicreasiuj;,  also  in- 
vestments in  Government  securities,  immediately 
realisalile;  makinga total of£3.j7. 678.  Hy  the  terms 
of  the  "  Building  Society's  Act,  1874,"  it  would  be 
within  the  powers  of  the  society  to  hold  deposits  or 
other  borrowed  moneys  to  the  extent  of  £231,278, 
being  two-thirds  of  the  Hmount  invested  on  mort- 
gases,  whereas  the  actual  amount  so  held  is  only 
£188,870  — the  reniainilpr  of  the  sociuty'.s  Iial)iliiie3 
l)pinK  to  its  own  shareholders  ;  so  that  the  position 
of  the  depositors  witli  the  society  is  tbis,  viz.,  that 
for  every  20s.  deposited,  ilie  society  holds  37s.  lOd. 
invested  on  the  best  and  safest  security.  The  year's 
working  expenses  amount  to  only  £2,320  18s.  6d., 
being  alxiul  ]0<.  per  cent,  on  the  receipts,  as  against 
12s.  per  cent,  last  year.  The  directors  who  retire 
liy  rotation  are  P.  J.  Keenan,  Esq.,  C.li.,  and  A.  H. 
Wyatt,  Esq.  They  are  eliiJiliIe  lor  re-election,  and 
present  themselves  accordingly.  The  auditors, 
Meitsrs.  Craig,  Gardnir  and  Co.,  are  also  eligible 
for  re-election." 


Who  is  thf?  chairman  for  the  new  year? 
and  what  has  been  the  course  of  the  late 
meetings  ?  Will  the  future  be  regulated  by 
the  past  Parliamentary  Committee  reports 
and  Treasury  minutes,  notwithstanding  ? 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  THE 
ARCHITECTS  OF  IRELAND. 

An  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Inr;titute 
was  held  on  the  13th  ult.,  when  the  following 
were  duly  elected  as  officers  for  current  year  : 
President — John  M'Curdy.  Hon.  Secretanj — 
G.  C.  Henderson.  Gouncil — Geo.  C.  Ashlin, 
J.  R.  Carroll,  T.  Drew,  C.  Geoghegan,  W.  M. 
Mitchell,  P.  Neville,  J.  J.  O'Callaghan,  J.  H. 
Owen,  W.  Stirling,  S.  Symes.  Treasurer — 
S.  Symes.  Auditors — W.  Gillespie,  A.  E. 
Murray. 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  next  meet- 
ing of  council  will  be  on  the  6th  inst.,  when 
a  case  of  "  Professional  Practice  "  will  be 
brought  forward,  and  attention  called  to  Mr. 
Burges's  questions  addressed  to  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  and  the  reply  of 
that  body. 

We  are  glad  to  record  a  large  addition  to 
the  ranks  of  our  Institute — over  thirty  have 
been  balloted  for  and  admitted  in  the  past 
month. 


BANGOR 
CATHEDRAL  "RESTORATION." 

The  Dean  of  Bangor,  in  a  circular  letter 
calling  the  members  of  the  Restoration  Com- 
mittee together  for  this  month,  says  : — 
"  More  than  five  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  the  cathedral  was  re-opened  in  1873, 
after  the  restoration  of  the  choir  and  tran- 
septs. The  work  then  completed  involved 
an  expenditure  of  more  than  i'20,000.  The 
work  that  remains  to  be  done,  namely,  the 
restoration  of  the  nave  and  side  aisles,  the 
rebuilding  of  the  chapter-house,  the  levelling 
and  fencing  of  the  cathedral-yard,  and  the 
erection  of  the  great  tower,  will  not  require 
so  large  an  expenditure.  Half  of  the  sum 
expended  upon  the  choir  and  transepts  will 
probably  suffice  to  complete  all  the  work  that 
remains.  The  erection  of  the  tower  may 
wisely  be  deferred  for  some  time  longer. 
But  the  restoration  of  the  nave  and  side 
aisles,  the  rebuilding  of  the  chapter-house, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  cathedral-yard 
cannot  be  postponed  much  longer  without 
grave  hindrance  to  the  life  of  the  Church  of 
the  diocese.  The  concrete  floor  of  the  nave 
and  side  aisles  laid  down  in  1873  for  tem- 
porary use  was  not  warranted  to  last  for 
more  than  three  years.  Now,  at  the  end  of 
five  years,  it  is  beginning  to  give  way.  The 
choir  and  transepts,  having  been  fully 
restored,  are  efl'ectually  warmed  by  an  appa- 
ratus, tlie  flues  of  which  do  not  extend  beyond 
their  area.  Thus  for  the  warming  of  the 
nave  and  side  aisles,  forming  the  larger  part 
of  the  church,  no  provision  whatever  has 
been  made.  The  result  is  that  during  the 
winter  months  the  mother  church  of  the 
diocese  is  so  cold  that  it  can  only  be  fre- 
quented at  the  risk  of  suffering  aud  injury  to 
liealth.  That  the  house  of  God  should  be 
left  in  such  a  state  of  decay  and  discomfort 
while  our  own  houses  are  so  generally  re- 
newed and  furnished  with  the  conditions  of 
beauty  aud  comfort  affords  a  contrast  iu 
which,  I  am  sure,  the  religious  feeling  of  tlie 
diocese  will  not  acquiesce.  The  neglect  of 
the  cathedral  could  hardly  fail  to  throw  a 
chill  over  the  diocese  of  which  it  is  the 
centre.  To  po.stpone  any  longer  the  comple- 
tion of  a  work  so  necessary  would  expose  us 
to  well-merited  reproach.  I  venture  to 
believe,  therefore,  tliat  you  will  judge  with 
me  that  the  time  is  now  come  when  a  fresh 
efl'ort  should  be  made  to  restore  the  nave  and 
side  aisle.s,  the  chapter-house  and  cathedral- 
yard.    It  has  been  estimated  that  this  work 

!  can  be  accomplished  for  less  than  i'6, 000;  that 
is,  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  sum  already 

'  expended  upon  the  nave  and  transepts." 
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A  THROUGH  RAILWAY  ROUTE  TO 
INDIA* 

We  must  now  make  up  our  minds  to  the 
main  plan,  and  what  wo  are  to  go  for — 
whether  the  usual  railway,  or  what  is  called 
a  cheap  railway,  or  a  narrow-gauge  railway. 
Upon  the  question  of  gauge,  it  may  he  said 
tliat  a  narrow-gauge  is  chiefly  put  forward  ns 
a  means  of  providing  a  very  small  capital,  in 
the  first  instance,  and  of  economising  re- 
sources. Otherwise,  it  is  certain  that  in 
Europe,  in  America,  and  in  India,  the  ques- 
tion in  settled,  and  that  no  practical  man  will 
propose  a  narrrow-gauge  for  a  main  line  if 
he  can  get  the  usual  gauge.  If  the  railway 
is  to  be  a  continuation  from  Constantinople, 
it  must  he  of  the  European  gauge,  bccauie 
the  trains  will  ultimately  be  carried  across 
the  Bosphorus,  either  by  a  bridge,  which  is 
quite  practicable,  or  by  a  floating  ferry.  For 
a  line  passing  through  hot  countries,  there 
are  very  strong  objections  to  tlie  use  of  a 
narrow-gauge  or  such  expedients,  because, 
as  has  been  well  pointed  out  by  a  competent 
authority,  Mr.  E.  B.  Eastwick,  C.B.,  they 
are  intolerable  to  Europeans,  particularly 
during  long  day  and  night  journeys.  They 
have  been  inti'oduced  in  India,  and  the  ex- 
perience is  not  favourable.  The  narrow 
is  the  gauge  of  the  South  of  India  Railway, 
and  Mr.  Eastwick  considers  that  in  the  hot 
weather  it  amounts  to  a  negation  of  the  use 
of  the  line  by  Europeans.  The  same  is  the 
ca?o  on  the  line  between  Lahore  and  Multan. 
The  heat  strikes  through  the  roof,  so  as  to 
be  most  dangerous,  and  the  whole  carriage 
gets  heated  to  fever  lieat.  Mr.  Eastwick 
says  that  the  speed  of  the  narrow-gauge, 
wliatever  falsehood  may  be  told,  does  not 
exceed  ten  miles  an  hour.  The  trains  are 
always  breaking  down,  when  the  wretched 
passengers  are  exposed  to  a  fiery  death  for 
two  or  three  hours.  The  Hindus  get  out, 
walk  a  mile  or  two  to  the  nearest  town,  and 
take  their  food.  Besides,  as  Mr.  Eastwick 
observes,  the  narrow-gauge  is  next  to  useless 
for  military  purposes,  and  the  transport  of 
artillerj-.  There  is  no  financial  necessity  for 
resorting  to  any  temporary  expedients  of  a 
narrow-gauge,  for  the  undertaking  requires 
efliciency,  and  can  yield  remunerative  returns 
to  pay  for  them. 

So  far  as  the  mutilating  of  the  undertaking, 
by  making  the  Euphrates  portion  alone, 
depends  on  financial  expediency,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  it  and  no  justification,  because 
the  Asia  Minor  section  is  that  which  will, 
for  the  reasons  already  shown,  pay  best  in 
the  beginning.  There  are,  however,  other 
reasons  besides  those  of  finance,  and  they 
preponderate  in  favour  of  carrying  out  the 
whole  undertaking.  I  agree  with  Lord 
Waveney,  Sir  Frederick  Goldsmid,  and 
Colonel  E.  Gordon,  R.E.,  that  at  this  period 
it  is  indifiereut  what  route  is  put  forward. 

We  may  conceive,  as  a  general  line,  one 
starting  from  Constantinople — Skutari,  pas- 
sing through  Angora,  Sivas,  Diarbekir,  and 
Mosul,  to  Baghdad,  being  joined  by  a  line 
starting  from  Skanderoon,  and  passing 
through  Aleppo..  Such  a  line  is  here  put 
down  merely  as  a  proposition,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  subject  under  consideration. 
There  are,  for  instance,  objections  to  the 
very  line  here  sketched  ;  but,  undoubtedly, 
if  we  could  get  this  line,  or  something  like 
it,  it  would  eSect  our  purposes.  For  my  own 
part,  the  question  of  individual  lines  is  of  far 
less  importance  at  this  time  than  we  are  apt 
to  believe  ;  because,  if  the  line  thus  proposed 
were  carried  out,  nearly  every  other  plan 
would  be  also  carried  out,  because  they  meet 
practical  wants,  and  resources  would  then 
have  been  provided  for  their  accomplish- 
ment. 

When  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  local 
lines  in  Turkey,  then  many  of  the  projects 
which  have  put  forward  as  main  lines  must 
be  dealt  with  as  local  lines,  and  they  will 
become  alternative  main  lines.  If  Mesapo- 
tamia,  for  instance,  is  still  what  it  was  for 


•  From  pjiper  by  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke.  Read  before  Society 
of  Arts,  on  Wednesday,  the  lltli  ult.,  and  published  in  its 
Journal. 


thousands  of  years,  and  what  those  who  know 
it  believe  it  can  bo  brought  to  be,  then  no 
one  line  on  either  bank  of  the  duab  will  be 
adequate.  Produce  will  not  afi'ord  to  pay  to 
cross  one  or  two  troublesome  rivers  to  meet 
a  railway  station  a  hundred  miles  off.  A 
trunk  line  is  a  very  valuable  thing,  but  it 
can  neither  receive  food  nor  nourish  beyond 
a  limited  distance,  while  its  wholesome  in- 
fluence stimulates  the  creation  of  feeders. 

Adopting  as  a  plan  for  consideration  the 
one  before  us,  which  will  do  for  the  purpose, 
we  may  consider  what  it  will  eilect.  It  will 
carry  passengers  and  traflic  from  Europe 
eastward  and  throughout  the  route,  at  the 
same  time  stimulating  local  production.  It 
will  enable  the  European  forces  of  Turkey 
to  operate  freely  on  the  exposed  frontier, 
and  it  gives  the  opportunity  for  an  Austrian 
force  to  be  brought  to  bear.  It  provides  the 
means  for  an  English  European  force  to  be 
brought  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  an 
Indian  force  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  It 
allows  the  emigrants  of  Western  Europe, 
artisans  and  others  from  Germany,  Austria, 
and  the  Danube,  to  carry  their  skill  and 
labour  into  Asiastic  Turkey.  It  is  to  the 
several  results  of  such  emigration  that  the 
advance  of  Roumania  is  greatly  due,  and  by 
which  that  of  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Rumelia 
will  be  promoted. 

We  must  not  leave  out  of  sight  what  is  of 
much  importance,  the  reaction  of  the  through 
route  in  etimulating  and  strengthening  Con- 
stantinople itself,  Rumelia,  Bulgaria,  Servia, 
and  Bosnia.  The  same  effect  will  bo  pro- 
duced in  Greece,  and  the  islands,  in  Italy,  in 
France,  and  also  in  Odessa  and  Southern 
Russia. 

To  the  through  route  subsidiary  and  alter- 
native communications  can  be  made  from 
Marseilles,  Brindisi,  and  Salonika. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  practical 
authorities  on  India,  a  member  of  the  Council, 
has  called  my  attention  to  the  consideration 
of  the  danger  of  interference  with  the  railway 
from  wild  tribes,  and  this  idea  is  one  rather 
suggested  by  the  telegraph,  which  is  liable 
to  such  interferences,  but  the  railway  is 
better  able  to  defend  itself.  No  case 
occurs  to  me,  in  the  old  or  new  world,  of  a 
railway  being  stopped  by  wild  tribes,  but 
wild  tribes  have  been  effectually  stopped  by 
railways.  In  the  small  portions  of  the  through 
route  where  there  could  be  risk  from  wild 
tribes,  the  matter  would  have  been  settled 
before  the  opening  of  the  line,  as  new  rela- 
tions are  established  with  these  tribes  which 
effectually  dispose  of  the  difficulty.  Their 
employment  as  carriers,  guards,  and  in 
various  ways,  and  their  share  in  the  new 
wealth,  settle  the  relations  of  most  of  them 
with  the  railway,  while  each  station  becomes 
a  police  station,  and  the  telegraph  and  the 
ti'ain  can  bring  down  summary  treatment  on 
marauders. 

The  section  through  Asia  Minor  will  eff'ect 
the  objects  that  have  been  already  referred 
to.  At  the  same  time  it  will  ultimately  have 
connection  with  the  coast,  at  aU  events,  with 
Smyrna,  and  thus  increase  the  commercial 
and  military  capabilities  of  the  undertaking. 

Whatever  ports  may  be  hereafter  built,  we 
have  two  available  under  cover  of  Cyprus, 
Skanderoon,  and  Ayas,  opposite  to  the  north. 
Ayas  has  been  more  than  once  referred  to  in 
the  Journal  by  myself,  in  1871  (Vol.  xx.  p. 
27),  and  again  on  the  30th  of  August  last 
(Vol.  xxvi.  p.  87).  As  the  merits  of  these 
and  other  ports  are  under  the  personal  exa- 
mination of  Captain  Cameron,  R.N.,  the 
African  explorer,  we  shall  obtain  further 
information.  Mr.  J.  L.  Haddan,  late  engineer 
to  the  Ottoman  Government,  has  paid  special 
attention  to  Ayas,  and  he  has  written  on  this, 
as  on  many  subjects  connected  with  the 
engineering  of  the  country,  and  on  his  own 
plans,  for  what  he  has  denominated  a  pioneer 
railway. 

The  Euphrates  or  Tigris  section  will  serve 
as  a  portion  of  the  through  route  and  as  a 
local  section,  developing  Smyrna  and  Meso- 
potamia. Whatever  the  terminus  on  the 
Mediterranean,  that  terminus  wiU  provide 
an    efficient    seaport    and    a  commercial 


entrepot.  That  section  will  also  serve  to  let 
in,  should  occasion  arise,  European  contin- 
gents from  the  West  and  Indian  from  the 
South,  to  put  down  local  rebellion  and  foreign 
aggression.  With  these  questions  Mr.  S.  J. 
Eldridge,  H.M.  Consul-General  in  Syria, 
has  very  ably  dealt. 

The  continuation  of  the  railway  from 
Baghdad  to  Bussorah,  or  to  India,  is  an 
ulterior  affair,  for,  as  Consul-General  Nixon 
has  shown  in  his  last  report  on  the  trade  of 
Baghdad,  the  steamers  of  the  Euphrates 
River  Company  run  from  Baghdad  to  Bus- 
sorah in  three  days,  and  from  Bussorah  to 
Kurrachee,  a  distance  of  1,574  miles,  in  six 
days.  From  Baghdad  to  Skanderoon,  tlio 
Consul-General  estimates  at  CO  hours.  He 
believes  from  the  growth  of  the  Baghdad 
trade  that  the  railway  will  pay. 

This  subject  of  the  through  route  to  India 
has  seldom  been  brought  forward  by  others 
or  myself  but  what  it  has  been  treated  also 
in  reference  to  our  connection  with  Persia, 
notably  so  on  the  occasion  of  the  paper  read 
before  the  Indian  Section  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  by  Sir  Frederick  Goldsmid,  on  2()th 
April,  1877,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Existing 
and  Possible  Commercial  Communications 
between  Persia  and  India."  This  brought 
up  the  question  of  the  entrance  into  Persia 
by  the  Karoon  river.  Although  at  an  anglo 
to  the  through  route,  this  is,  in  fact,  a  direct 
access  from  England  to  Persia,  and  prefer- 
able to  the  northern  route  through  Russia. 
This  has  not  been  looked  after  by  our 
Government,  and  the  concession  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  French  physician.  If  this  plan 
be  carried  out  by  him  or  others,  it  must  pro- 
vide a  feeder  for  the  through  route.  Thus, 
one  large  matter  at  stake  is  the  present  and 
the  developed  trade  of  Persia. 

Looking  to  the  influence  which  Indian 
enterprise  has  already  exercised  on  the  trade 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  we  must  look  to  its 
further  effect  when  it  can  be  made  to  pene- 
trate above  Baghdad.  It  is  by  the  careful 
enumeration  of  resources,  present  and  pro- 
spective, that  we  shall  best  be  able  to  esti- 
mate the  nature  of  the  undertaking  we  have 
to  carry  out,  and  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  only  military  or  political, 
so  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  chiefly  commer- 
cial. 

Undoubtedly,  so  far  as  India  is  concerned, 
the  advantages  of  the  through  route,  moral 
and  material,  will  be  very  great,  but  although 
we  are  justified  in  looking  at  it  to  a  great 
degree  as  affecting  our  Indian  empire,  it 
docs  more.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  our  connection  with  Australia,  from 
this  side,  has  acquired  more  importance. 
The  through  i-oute,  without  being,  at  the 
present  time,  essential  for  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  is  of  material  value.  The  working 
of  the  Pacific  Railway  and  of  a  steam  service 
from  San  Francisco  to  Australia  creates  a 
rivalry  with  the  transit  by  the  Suez  Canal 
and  the  Cape,  and  makes  the  value  of  time 
and  quick  communication  to  the  Australians 
still  more  sensible. 

Although  Western  Australia  is  still  back- 
ward, Australian  settlement  is  spreading  to 
the  north.  Queensland  touches  the  north 
shores.  South  Australia  is  advancing  its 
occupation  in  that  direction.  Although  we 
cannot  exactly  .foresee,  we  must  allow  for  a 
large  expansion  of  trade  in  Northern  and 
Western  Australia  and  New  Guinea. 

Thus  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  a 
distinct  interest  in  the  through  route,  because 
they  have  military  and  political  objects  to 
regard,  as  well  as  those  of  transit.  Since 
the  Crimean  War  the  Russian  naval  ports 
have  been  pushed  one  thousand  miles  south 
to  a  sea  always  open  in  winter.  What  this 
means  the  Australians  can  understand,  when 
the  Russians,  while  making  speeches  about 
peace,  are  preparing  privateers  in  the 
American  ports  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  to 
attack  English  and  Australian  merchantmen  ; 
Sydney  and  Melbourne  have  been  compelled 
to  look  to  their  home  defences. 

The  contributions  of  the  Australian  colonies 
and  New  Zealand  to  postal  and  telegraph 
services  are  a  dead  expenditure,  but  to  a 
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through  railway  route  they  need  not  extend 
further  than  a  temporary  advance. 

It  is  because  the  Suez  Canal  transit  is  so 
valuable  to  us,  to  India,  and  to  our  Australian 
communities,  and  can  be  so  easily  closed, 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  an 
alternative  route.  We  can  no  longer  expect 
that  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  will  be  able  to  carry 
out  his  scheme  for  a  railway  to  Upper  Egypt 
and  Berenice  on  the  Red  Sea,  nor  would 
that,  perhaps,  be  safe  from  the  dangers 
affecting  the  Suez  Canal.  We  are,  therefore, 
driven  to  support  the  through  route. 


SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  FIRST 
RAILWAY  IN  IRELAND. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  first  com- 
pleted railway  line  in  Ireland,  the  Dublin 
and  Kingstown,  should  have  remained  for  so 
many  years  the  only  one  in  this  country, 
though  the  benefits  of  railway  travelling 
must  have  in  the  meantime  become  ap- 
parent to  the  many.  Seven  miles  of  a  run 
was  small,  but  during  the  progress  of  the 
works  of  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  line, 
and  at  its  opening  for  traffic  the  undertaking 
was  considered  one  of  great  enterprise  and 
magnitude.  Very  many  yet  in  our  midst 
remember  well  the  turning  of  the  first  sod 
and  the  opening  of  the  line  in  the  autumn 
of  1834.  The  original  intention  was  to  have 
commenced  the  railway  at  the  rere  of  the 
College  buildings,  and  to  have  skirted  the 
College  Park  parallel  to  Great  Brunswick- 
Btreet.  Had  this  intention  been  carried  out, 
the  starting  point  would  be  about  where  the 
Clarendon  stables  and  Queen's  Theatre  at 
present  stand.  Utilising  the  College  Park, 
our  readers  may  remember,  formed  a  portion 
of  a  recently-projected  scheme  for  extending 
the  Kingstown  line  into  Grafton-street,  but 
the  park  in  this  instance  was  to  be  skirted 
on  the  Nassau-street  side.  We  are  told  in  a 
contemporary  account  respecting  the  first 
threatened  infringement  of  the  College  Park 
that  "  vague  fears,  misrepresentations,  and 
other  causes  created  an  outcry  against  such 
a  proposition,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  at  a 
future  and  not  distant  period  may  still  be 
realised."  Well,  upwards  of  forty  years  have 
passed  by,  and  still  the  College  Park  is  intact, 
and  a  strong  opposition  still  exists  to  allow- 
ing the  railway  company  to  encroach  on  the 
ground  of  Trinity  College.  At  the  time 
before  the  commencement  of  the  works  of 
the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  line,  great  dis- 
cussions took  place  in  the  press,  and  the 
subject  gave  rise  to  a  large  amount  of  varied 
correspondence.  Those  interested  in  mail 
coach  and  stage  coach  interest,  canals,  way- 
side inns,  posting,  and  kindred  interests  were 
loud  and  irate  in  their  complaints,  and  all 
sorts  of  disasters  to  the  trade  of  the  country, 
and  men  and  horses  particularly,  were  pro- 
phesied ;  but  the  success  of  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Railway,  which  was  opened 
in  1830,  tended  to  assure  the  thoughtful- 
minded  in  this  country  that  railways  were 
destined  sooner  or  later  to  revolutionise  the 
trade  and  traf&c  of  the  kingdom  at  no  very 
distant  date.  It  will  interest  our  readers  to 
give  them  some  idea  of  the  car  and  carriage 
trafiBc,  with  the  number  of  persons  that  passed 
to  and  fro  from  Kingstown  a  short  time  pre- 
vious to  the  opening  of  the  railway  line. 
The  traffic  on  the  Blackrock-road  was  con- 
sidered a  great  one,  and  the  Dublin  jarvies  of 
the  day  were  up  in  arms  against  all  railways 
and  new-fangled  notions.  Passing  to  and 
from  the  "  Rock"  from  the  12th  of  February, 
1831  and  the  13th  of  February,  1832,  between 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  nine  at  night — 
of  private  carriagog,  3G,217  ;  hackney  car- 
riages, 7,272 ;  private  cars,  133,.'j37  ;  public 
cars,  180,108  ;  gigs,  24,175  ;  saddled  horses, 
46,104;  carts,  09,133.  The  above  enumera- 
tion, which  was  believed  to  be  correct,  was 
the  basis  on  which  the  railway  company 
founded  the  calculations  of  the  probablo 
profits  to  bo  derived  from  the  road  itself. 
Several  incidents  might  be  related  concern- 
inij  the  difficulties  encountered  in  carrying 
out  a  portion  of  the  works,  and  the  meand 


adopted  for  overcoming  them,  but  it  would 
be  tiresome  to  detail  them,  and  otherwise 
they  were  common  to  all  new  undertakings 
of  the  kind.  Steep  gradients  and  sharp 
curves  were  things  that  were  carefully  avoided 
by  our  early  railway  engineers,  and  they 
were  careful  not  to  run  risks  if  they  could 
be  avoided.  Our  railways  gave  rise  to  con- 
struction of  many  oblique  bridges,  or,  as  they 
were  called,  skew  arches,  which  entailed  much 
expensive  labour  and  materials  before  the 
iron  girder  principle  was  adopted  at  a  later 
date.  On  the  little  Dublin  and  Kingstown 
line,  as  well  as  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  at  a 
later  date,  skew  bridges  were  rendered 
necessary  on  account  of  the  intersection  of 
some  roads  meeting  the  line  at  angles  other 
than  right  angles. 

We  find  in  a  sketch  written  about  the  time 
that  the  Kingstown  line  was  being  opened, 
that  "  some  difiiculties  appear  to  have 
occurred  in  getting  the  railway  past  the  dis- 
tillery near  the  docks,  at  which  it  ought  to 
be  mentioned  that  a  large  station  or  depot  is 
provided  for  the  accommodation  of  trade. 
Over  Barrow-street  the  arch  is  built  with 
what  is  technically  called  knee'd  or  elbow 
quoins,  the  stones  being  cut  so  as  to  form  an 
oblique  or  skew  bed  on  the  face  of  the  rin;  , 
and  to  return  to  a  square  bed  within."  The 
quoins  here  were  granite,  but  the  rest  of  the 
arch  stones  were  of  limestone.  At  this  place, 
too,  the  railroad  contracted  to  a  breadth  of 
30  ft.  The  bridge  over  the  Circular-road  is 
square,  but  that  over  Irishtown,  to  use  the 
description  of  the  time,  its  "  angle  of  inter- 
section is  only  fifty-three  degrees,  and  a 
granite  elliptical  arch  built  on  the  oblique 
principle,  has  been  introduced  with  good 
efiect." 

We  had  no  locomotive  builders  in  Dublin 
at  the  time  to  profit  by  undertaking  the  con- 
struction of  the  railway  engines  for  the 
Kingstown  company.  The  first  six  loco- 
motives supplied  were  of  English  make,  three 
being  from  the  manufactory  of  Messrs.  George 
Forrester  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  and  three 
from  the  house  of  Messrs.  Sharp,  Roberts, 
and  Co.,  of  Manchester.  Compared  with 
the  present  scientific  and  compact  construc- 
tion of  our  railway  locomotives,  the  old  forms 
of  both  firms  present  a  curious  contrast. 
The  Forrester  engines  had  horizontal  cylin- 
ders, and  fore  and  hind  wheels  of  unequal 
diameters,  elastic  pistons  working  with  im- 
proved valves,  and  a  small  number  of  tubes 
in  the  boiler,  &c.  The  Roberts  engine  had 
vertical  cylinders,  wheels  alike,  bell-crank 
motion,  solid  pistons,  patent  valves  without 
fi-iction,  and  numerous  tubes,  &c.  There 
were  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  class 
carriages  in  the  first  year  of  the  Dublin  and 
Kingstown  Railway.  The  third  was  open  at 
the  sides,  but  the  fourth  w'as  entirely  un- 
covered, and  with  nothing  but  ranged  seats. 
The  railway  carriages  used  on  the  Kingstown 
Railway  for  some  years  were  home-made,  and 
built  by  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Capel-street,  and 
Messrs.  Courtney  and  Stephens,  of  Blackhall- 
place.  At  the  commencement  only  a  few  of 
the  carriages  were  made  at  Manchester. 
The  wheels,  axles,  &c.,  of  our  Dublin-con- 
structed railway  carriages  were,  however, 
constructed  in  England.  We  remember  up 
till  1844-5,  if  not  later,  Mr.  Dawson  was 
engaged  in  building  railway  carriages  for 
line*  in  Ireland  ;  and  for  a  short  time  Messrs. 
Hutton,  of  Summer-hill,  carried  out  some 
contracts.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  trade 
in  railway  carriage  building  in  Dublin  was 
not  continued,  and  conducted  with  more 
enterprise  and  spirit. 

On  Saturday,  the  4th  of  October,  1834,  the 
first  trial  of  the  steam  engine,  "  Vauxhall," 
filled  with  ladies  and  gentlemen,  was  made 
on  the  line  of  railway  from  Dublin  to  the 
Martello  Tower  at  Williamstown.  It  was 
intended  to  commence  running  caiTiages  on 
the  line  in  the  month  of  September,  but 
delays  occurred  in  the  execution  of  the 
works.  The  trial  trip  of  the  "  Vauxhall  "  is 
said  to  have  given  satisfaction,  "  not  only  as 
to  the  rapidity  of  motion,  ease  of  conveyance, 
and  facility  of  stopping,  but  the  celerity  and 
quickness  with  which  the  trains  passed,  by 


means  of  crossings  from  one  line  to  another. 
The  distance  was  two  miles  and  a-ha]f,  which 
was  performed  four  times  each  way  at  the 
rate  of  about  thirty-one  miles  per  hour.  The 
control  over  the  machinery  was  complete  ; 
the  stopping  and  reversing  the  motion  was 
effected  witliout  a  moment's  di^lay."  So  runs 
the  record  ;  though  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  speed  attained  was  not  so  high  at 
the  time  as  stated. 

On  the  9th  of  the  same  month  a  train  of 
carriages,  with  ladies  and  gentlemon,  pro- 
ceeded the  entire  length  of  the  line  from  the 
station  at  Westland-row  to  Salthill.  There 
were  eight  carriages  attached  to  the  train — 
one  of  first-class,  three  second,  and  four  of 
the  third  class. 

The  first  trip  of  the  locomotive  engine 
named  "  Hibernia  "  (built  by  Roberts)  was 
from  Salthill,  performed  in  fifteen  minutes, 
and  back  again  to  Dublin  in  twenty-three 
minutes.  A  second  trip  by  the  "Vauxhall" 
performed  the  journey  to  Kingstown  in  four- 
teen and  a-half  minutes,  and  back  to  Dublin 
in  twenty -two  and  a-half  minutes.  Several 
other  trips  were  subsequently  made  before 
the  regular  running  took  place. 

The  late  Mr.  Classen,  in  an  address  to  the 
citizens  of  Dublin  on  his  attempt  to  establish 
an  omnibus  system  on  a  plan  similar  to  that 
carried  out  in  London,  affords  tts  an  insight 
into  the  prevailing  state  of  public  opinion  at 
the  period  of  the  opening  of  the  Kingstown 
line.  The  probable  injurious  effects  which  a 
successful  railway  must  have  on  the  drivers  of 
cars  and  carriages  were  freely  canvassed  and 
discussed  in  more  directions  than  one.  Mr. 
Classon  had  a  practical  raind,  and  did  not  admit 
vested  interests  ;  and  utterly  denied  that  the 
interests  of  carmen  would  be  prejudiced — on 
the  contrary,  he  held  they  would  be  promoted. 
He  assumes,  as  admitted,  if  low  prices  induce 
consumption,  the  low  price  is  likely  to  make 
the  most  money.  He  pointed  out  if  he  sold 
in  a  day  six  articles  at  a  profit  of  sixpence 
each,  he  would  make  more  than  if  he  sold  one 
article  in  the  day  at  a  shilling  profit.  He 
argued  it  was  precisely  the  same  with  the 
carmen;  let  them  agree  to  charge  among 
themselves  no  more  than  sixpence  to  a  single 
person  for  a  set-down  within  a  mile,  and  they 
will,  he  says,  get  six  times  their  present 
employment.  He  asserted  that  twenty  omni- 
buses— were  his  suggestion  acted  on — would 
only  be  making  customers  for  the  cars,  by 
inducing  the  walkers  to  become  riders  at  the 
low  price  of  twopence  a  seat.  When  people 
began  to  like  the  indulgence  of  the  omnibus, 
he  believed  that  presently  they  could  not  do 
without  the  cheap  run  on  the  car  from  the 
cross  line,  which  the  omnibuses  don't.  The 
jarvies  of  Dublin,  or  the  people  who  patron- 
ised them,  pretended  not  to  understand  Mr. 
Classon's  argument,  so  several  more  years 
passed  over  before  a  regular  omnibus  system 
was  started  in  Dublin.  With  the  railways, 
as  sensible  men  foresaw,  came  more  cabs  and 
hackney  cars,  and  eventually  omnibuses  and 
tramcars. 

The  following  anecdote  of  the  late  Mr. 
Bianconi  has  its  value,  and  is  worth  giving 
in  connection  with  our  subject.  In  the  early 
period  of  his  operations  he  determined  to  run 
a  well-appointed  car  on  a  certain  road,  the 
population  and  trade  of  which  line  he  con- 
sidered might,  if  he  fixed  the  fares  at  a 
reasonable  price,  justify  the  undertaking. 
For  the  nonce  he  was  disappointed ;  his  cars 
went  empty.  The  genius  and  tact  of  Bianconi 
were,  however,  equal  to  the  occasion  in  a 
remedy,  and  of  converting  a  first  failure  into 
a  success  in  the  second  attempt.  He  resorted 
to  a  fair  expedient,  and  started  under  another 
name  an  opposition  car,  and  ran  at  a  ruin- 
ously low  price.  This  brought  at  once  the 
public  to  the  road.  One  morning  he  sud- 
denly withdrew  the  opposition  car,  and  raised 
the  rates  on  the  other  to  a  fair  and  remune- 
rative price.  The  people,  having  found  the 
benefits  of  cheap  travelling  and  accommoda- 
tion, were  not  inclined  to  relinquish  them, 
and  both  parties  were  soon  satisfied  with 
their  advantages.  Bianconi  certainly  paved 
the  way  to  cheap  travelling  in  Ireland,  and 
made  his  own  and  the  fortune  of  others  by 
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his  spirit  and  enterprise.  His  well-appointed 
system  of  cars  through  a  large  part  of  Ireland 
wa«  a  sort  of  pifneer  to  our  railway  com- 
munication. 


CORRE  SPONDENCE . 

THE  ROUND  TOWER  AT 
KILMACDUAGH. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  note  of  the  2;)rd  inst.,  and  to  submit 
the  following  details  of  the  excavation  of  the 
interior  of  above  tower.  The  facts  brought 
to  light  ought  to  be  of  considerable  interest  as 
regards  the  vexed  question  of  Pagan  versus 
Christian  origin  of  the  Round  Towers,  so 
long  and  ably  discussed  by  antiquaries.  The 
peculiar  leaning  of  the  tower,  and  its  cause, 
which  has  long  been  a  puzzle,  is  now  made 
clear  by  the  fact  th:it  its  foundation  has  been 
laid  upon  vegetable  earth  of  the  softest 
description — so  soft  that  people  now-a-days, 
having  any  knowledge  of  building,  would  not 
erect  a  mud  cabin  on  such  a  foundation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  tower  has  been 
erected  on  a  graveyard  that  must  have  been 
long  in  use  previous  to  its  erection ;  and  that 
that  graveyard  was  Christian  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  if  human  skeletons  found  under- 
neath the  foundation,  and  facing  eastwards, 
be  any  proof  of  its  having  been  such. 

The  door-sill  is  2G  ft.  from  the  top  of  base 
or  plinth.  The  interior  was  filled  up  to  the 
level  of  door  with  accumulated  tUbris  of  the 
following  description : — The  first  2  ft.  was 
composed  of  partly-decayed  twigs,  the 
deposits  of  jackdaws,  and  a  few  of  the  fallen 
cap-stones  ;  the  next  4  ft.  with  stones  of 
cap  and  lime  rubbish  exclusively  ;  the  next 
3  ft.  with  decomposed  twigs,  same  as  lop 
layer,  mixed  with  small  human  and  other 
bones  ;  the  next  3  ft.  with  brown  earth 
mixed  with  ashes  of  a  reddish  hue,  small 
pebbles,  small  human  and  other  bones, 
principally  ribs  of  the  human  frame ;  the 
next  9  ft.  10  in.  with  brown  earth,  prin- 
cipally ashes  of  a  reddish  hue,  mixed  with 
a  large  amount  of  small  human  bones,  and 
bones  of  the  lower  animals,  oyster  shells, 
sods  of  turf,  a  little  charcoal,  and  a  few  pieces 
of  brass.  All  the  bones  were  small,  and  such 
as  would  be  carried  by  birds,  and  were  found 
chiefly  close  to  the  wall  all  round.  The 
underneath  6  ft.  2  in.  was  packed  with  small- 
sized  stones,  with  very  little  rubbish.  The 
packing  in  this  case  was  by  no  means  acci- 
dental, but  was  done  by  the  builders  to  form 
a  footing  on  which  to  stand  and  scaffold,  for 
the  stones  used  in  packing  were  clean, 
weather-worn,  and  identical  with  those  used 
in  building  the  inside  face  of  wall  from  this 
point  to  the  level  of  door.  The  diameter  of 
interior  from  last  6  ft.  2  in.  is  from  5  ft.  to 
6  ft.  2  in.,  and  is  faced  with  large  unham- 
mered  stones  in  the  rudest  form,  just  as  if  it 
were  built  against  a  bank.  The  above  figures 
make  28  ft.  from  door-sill  to  bottom  of  foun- 
dation-course, both  inside  and  outside. 

The  next  stratum  immediately  underneath 
the  foundation,  and  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  deep — 
to  yellow  clay  or  virgin  earth  never  distui-bed — 
contains  no  building  rubbish,  but  is  composed 
of  rich  vegetable  earth,  containing  a  large 
amount  of  human  bones.  One  skeleton  was 
found  lying  across  from  west  to  east,  the 
head  west  side  12  in.  in  from  face  of  wall 
and  18  in.  underneath  foundation.  There 
are  two  other  skeletons  underneath  the 
foundation  north  side,  and  facing  eastwards 
also,  the  principal  bones  of  shoulders,  arms, 
ribs,  and  a  portion  of  spine  have  been  found 
in  proper  position  with  the  skulls  ;  but  the 
remainder  of  skeletons  run  far  in  underneath 
the  wall. 

In  another  grave,  deeper  than  those  re- 
ferred to,  was  found  the  hip,  thigh,  and  shin 
bones  of  a  fourth  skeleton,  the  head  of  which 
is  far  in  underneath  the  foundation,  south- 
west side  ;  the  direction  of  this  skeleton  was 
north-east,  and  its  depth  2  ft.  6  in.  under 
foundation.  The  skulls  of  three  of  the  above 
skeletons  have  not  been  disturbed,  so  that 


any  persons  wishing  to  examine  the  place 
can  do  so,  and  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the 
truth  and  accuracy  of  the  above  statements. 
But  let  who  will  examine  or  investigate  the 
matter,  one  tiling  is  certain  and  visible,  and 
that  is  that  the  tower  was  erected  on  early 
Christian  graves,  tho  settlement  of  which 
through  immense  pressure,  caused  the  tower 
to  sink  and  lean  over  to  south,  the  earth 
being  softer  on  that  side  than  elsewhere. 
Any  person  giving  the  subject  attention,  and 
viewing  the  internal  construction  of  this 
tower,  would,  I  think,  scout  the  idea  or  theory 
put  forward  by  writers  in  support  of  the 
pagan  origin,  viz.,  that  they  were  intended 
for  mausoleums  or  sepulchral  monumerts. 
It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  assumed  that  the 
skeletons  found  at  Kilmacduagh  could  by 
.any  possibility  have  been  deposited  there 
subsequent  to  the  erection  of  the  tower  ;  or 
that  the  small  bones  found  in  the  excavation 
near  the  surface  ever  belonged  to  bodies 
interred  therein,  for  there  was  not  one  skull 
or  one  large  bone  found  above  the  level  of 
foundation.  The  Rev.  Father  Fahy,  P.P., 
Peter's  Well,  a  gentleman  who  has  given  the 
subject  of  the  Round  Towers  his  most 
anxious  study,  and  made  them  the  subject  of 
a  lecture  or  two  in  Gort,  has  examined  the 
tower  in  company  with  tho  Rev.  Richard 
Rurke,  C.C.,  Gort.  Before  I  received  your 
note  I  asked  him  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Irish 
Builder  on  tho  subject,  and  ho  promised  me 
that  he  would  do  so. 
Dec.  28,  1878.  A.  Scott, 


INSPECTORSHIP  OF  IRISH  LIGHTS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — In  a  late  issue  you  were  so  good  as 
to  advocate  the  very  natural  chiim  of  Captain 
Boxer,  the  assistant  inspector,  to  the  appoint- 
ment left  vacant  by  the  retirement  of  Captain 
Morant,  and  no  one  could  possibly  suppose 
that  a  man  who  was  so  eminently  fitted  for 
the  post  would  be  walked  over  by  an  outsider. 
The  wretchedly  lame  excuse  is,  that  to  meet 
the  tactics  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  "  dodge  " 
should  be  resorted  to  (how  respectable,  how 
nice  for  such  a  body  as  the  Department  of 
Irish  Lights),  and  by  allowing  Boxer  to  hold 
his  post  they  could  get  in  an  inspector,  and 
so  give  a  little  patronage  to  Whitehall 
Gardens,  in  spite  of  the  "  order  in  council," 
and  oust  poor  "  Paddy."  Now  there  was  no 
necessity  for  two  inspectors,  one  officer  for 
the  lightships  being  that  was  required,  and 
until  18G2  there  was  no  more.  Previously 
to  that  date  the  engineer  performed  the 
inspection,  and  has  done  so  ever  since  ;  for 
what  could  a  navy  officer  know  of  light- 
houses ?  As  to  the  economy  of  the  dwellings 
a  respectable  female  would  be  best  suited  for 
that  duty. 

From  the  captain  of  the  gallant  "  Thunder- 
bomb,"  to  Lieutenant  Billitailor  of  the 
"  Bellyroughan,"  all  the  tag-rag  and  bob-tail 
of  the  navy  were  candidates,  and  the  following 
from  the  Naval  Gazette  will  inform  your 
readers  as  to  the  happy  man,  who,  not  having 
Sloane  to  coach  him,  as  he  did  all  his  prede- 
cessors, will  have  uphill  work  : — 

"  Retired  Coaimander  Joshua  Cole,  R.N.  (List 
VV),  is  llie  officer  selected  by  tlie  Commissioners  to 
fill  the  vacancy  of  Inspector  of  Irish  Lights  and 
Lighthouses.  Captain  Henry  K.  Leet  (Retired 
List  U),  who  was  also  a  candidate  for  the  post,  lost 
it,  we  are  informed,  by  one  vote  only.  Commander 
Ccle  is  an  old  gunnery  officer,  and  has  recently  been 
engaged  in  experiments  with  the  Silber  and  other 
lights.  He  was  fortunate,  also,  in  having  the  strong 
recommendation  of  the  Admiralty  for  the  appoint- 
ment. Amongst  the  candidates  were  three  flag- 
officers,  several  captains,  and  many  Naval  officers 
of  lesser  rank." 

But  Joshua  was  still  more  fortunate  in  being 
a  bachelor,  some  of  the  influential  officers 
having  "  but  one  daughter  to  marry  at 
home" !  and  he  may  find  himself  a  burnt  Cole 
shortly.  I  don't  begrudge  him  the  place, 
but  I  do  think  it  is  time  public  opinion  was 
brought  to  bear  on  a  senile  conclave,  who 
are  oblivious  of  the  requirements  of  the 
department  they  are  supposed  to  preside 
over,  and  that  some  sweeping  change  is  made. 


and  one  good,  well-paid  man,  be  got  to  do  the 
work  so  lamentably  attempted  by  the  grocers 
and  corn  factors  of  Carlisle  Bridge.  S. 


THE  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  OF  THE 
CORPORATION. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — I  feel  bound  to  state  that  the  Public 
Health  Committee  are  innocent  of  having 
originated  any  job  or  ill-advised  economy,  as 
the  proposal  to  amalgamate  the  posts  of 
Superintendent  Medical  Officer  and  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  came  from  rae,  and  they 
were  convinced  it  would  be  of  public  advan- 
tage. In  no  other  city  did  the  offices  co- 
exist. Under  the  new  act  the  fifteen  dispen- 
sary physicians  become  medical  officers  of 
health  for  their  respective  districts,  and  with, 
as  I  hope  and  believe,  increased  salaries. 
The  discovery  of  infectious  cases  and  of 
many  unlif  althy  conditions  within  the  homes 
of  the  poor,  must  always  rest  mainly  with 
them,  while  the  machinery  for  isolation,  re- 
moval to  hospital,  and  disinfection,  can  bo 
devised  and  supervised  by  the  Superintendent 
Medical  OflTicer.  He  also  deals  with  vital 
statistics,  chemical  and  other  trade  nuisances, 
water  supply,  sewerage,  &c.  The  chief 
medical  officer  is  not  engaged  in  medical 
practice  (which,  according  to  the  English 
Local  Government  rules  and  public  profes- 
sional opinion,  unfits  the  health  officer  of  a 
large  city),  and  as  is  usual  in  all  laboratories, 
his  analyses  are  mostly  done  by  assistants ; 
he  has,  therefore,  time  for  the  new  functions. 
As  to  the  fitness  of  Dr.  Cameron  it  is  quite 
superfluous  to  speak,  for  he  is  recognised 
by  t!ie  sanitarians  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
America,  and  the  Continent  as  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  energetic  health  officers 
living.  As  ho  has  faithfully  served  the  Cor- 
poration for  nearly  seventeen  years,  he  is  by 
two  years  the  senior  colleague,  and  not  the 
assistant  of  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  D.  Mapother, 
Superintendent  Medical  Officer. 

Dec.  2Gtb,  1878. 


THE  PARSON'S  GRATE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — On  public  grounds  and  for  the  good 
of  the  community,  may  I  ask  you  to  insert 
the  following  remarks.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  discontent  with  our  present 
system  of  warming,  from  the  fact  that  I  have 
received  in  ten  days  more  than  1,000  letters, 
complaining  of  insufficient  warming,  and  re- 
questing instructions  for  constructing  the 
parson's  grates.  The  letters  still  continue 
to  come  in  large  numbers.  I  would  venture 
to  suggest,  that  these  grates  are  especially 
desirable  in  railway  stations,  board  schools, 
and  other  lage  areas,  for  they  can  be  inexpen- 
sively adapted  to  the  agricultural  labourer's 
cottage  or  to  rooms  of  large  dimensions.  I 
speak  from  more  than  twelve  months'  expe- 
rience of  their  use.  For  a  room  30  ft.  by  20 
ft.,  a  grate  24  in.  wide  and  14  in.  high  wotdd 
give  a  superabundance  of  heat,  and  its  cost, 
including  the  setting,  need  not  exceed  about 
£.%.  If  required  for  richly-furnished  rooms 
the  ornamentations  might  be  costly,  according 
to  desire.  At  present  our  railway  stations 
are  cheerless  in  winter.  Not  only  do  we  get 
much  more  heat  from  a  like  quantity  of  fuel, 
but  the  cost  of  attendance  is  considerably 
less.  As  at  present  constructed,  the  heat  is 
carried  up  the  chimney  instead  of  being  dif- 
fused in  the  room.  The  drying  effect  of 
these  grates  is  surprising,  and  especially 
valuable  in  country  districts  during  the  moist 
cold  season ;  instead  of  drawing  the  outside 
air  through  every  crevice,  as  is  done  by  the 
strong  drawing  registers,  these  grates  heat, 
dry,  and  expand  the  air  which  is  in  the  room, 
so  that  one  feels  warm  all  over,  reminding 
one  of  summer,  rather  than  of  winter.  With 
these  grates,  the  floor  is  the  warmest  part  of 
the  room,  instead  of  (as  at  present)  the 
coldest.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
heat  given  out  in  the  proper  direction,  by  the 
fact  that  kettles  and  saucepans  will  boil 
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almost  as  quick  on  trivets  in  front  of  the  fire 
as  on  the  toi) ;  and  toast  can  be  very  quickly 
ji,ade — I  expect  we  shall  soon  see  kitcheners 
made  on  this  plan.  A  lady  friend  of  mine 
said  to  me, — "  I  cannot  make  toast  at  any 
one  of  my  strong  drawing  register  stoves,  but 
have  to  go  to  the  kitchen  grate."  The  heat 
went  up  the  chimney  instead  of  coming  into 
the  room.  I  estimate  that  there  are  nearly 
ten  millions  of  tire  grates  in  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  wrong  principle  ;  if  so,  what 
a  scope  for  reform  !  Another  advantage  is, 
that  the  fire  may  be  left  without  attention 
for  4  or  f>  hours,  the  bottom  being  of  fire 
brick,  is  red  hot.  In  fact,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  fiie  still  burning  in  the  morning — this 
is  valuable  for  bedrooms.  It  requires  very 
little  poking,  a  poker  of  J-inch  iron,  sharp 
pointed,  18  in.  long,  and  weighing  8  ounces, 
is  all  sufficient.  In  these  grates,  the  smoke 
from  the  coal  is  converted  into  flaming  gas, 
thus  not  only  giving  additional  heat,  but  also 
preventing  the  fouling  of  the  chimney,  while 
increasing  the  up-current  in  it — in  fact,  it 
first  produces  flame,  then  coke,  and  then 
burns  the  coke  to  an  incombustible  ash — this 
is  perfect  combustion.  Smoky  chimnies  are 
thus  abolished  and  chimney-sweepers  will  be 
in  less  request.  The  grate  may  be  described 
as  a  long,  deep,  but  narrow  trough,  with  fire- 
brick ends,  back,  and  floor,  the  front  is  an 
iron  hurdle,  having  from  6  to  10  bars  of  round 
iron  7-16th  of  an  inch  thick,  with  intervals 
of  1^  in.  A  trough  16  in.  deep  and  14  in. 
wide,  would  heat  a  full-sized  room,  containing 
450  superficial  ft.  The  interior  of  the  grate 
is  only  4^  in.  from  back  to  front  at  its  base, 
and  b\  in.  at  the  level  of  the  top  bar.  This 
thin  stratum  of  coal  permits  the  air,  which 
enters  only  through  the  front  bars,  to  circu- 
late freely  between  the  coals,  and  thus  causes 
perfect  combustion.  Except  when  fitted  to 
previous  register  stoves,  the  floor  of  the  grate 
is  level  with  the  floor  of  the  room ;  when 
applied  to  existing  stoves,  the  trough  is  fitted 
into  the  grate.  J.  J.  Mechi. 


ARCHITECTURAL  RESTORERS  AND 
ARGH.EOLOGICAL  PRESERVERS. 

The  "  Battle  of  the  Styles"  is  likely  to  be 
eclipsed  by  the  battle  that  now  rages  between 
the  Restorers  and  anti-Restorers.  There  is 
much  to  be  endorsed  and  with  justice  on 
both  sides,  but  to  fix  the  happy  medium  for 
the  contentment  of  both  parties  is  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible.  The  course  of 
architectural  "  restorations,"  so  called,  has 
run  a  longer  course  than  many  imagine,  and 
much  good  has  unloubtedly  been  done 
during  its  reign  as  well  as  harm.  As  carried 
out  within  the  last  dozen  or  twenty  years, 
church  restoration  unfortunately  has  not 
been  judicious  preservation,  but  a  pulling  to 
pieces  of  old  edifices  or  a  nearly  entire  re- 
building of  them  according  to  the  precon- 
ceived views  of  the  architects  engaged,  or 
the  churchmen  engaging  them.  On  the 
other  band,  if  the  views  of  the  anti-Restorers 
•were  carried  out  in  their  simplicity,  many  of 
our  ancient  buildings  would  need  to  be 
perpetually  shored  up  or  supported  on  stilts 
and  crutches  ;  for  without  new  masonry,  lime 
and  itone,  and  good  workmanship — all  im/ 
plying  re-building,  the  old  buildings  coul/1 
not  be  maintained.  A  rather  interestiijig 
quarrel  is  now  being  carried  on  in  England 
between  Gothic  architects,  archaeologists, 
and  antiquaries,  on  the  one  side,  and  lueniof 
the  same  professions  on  the  other,  only  the 
archaeological  and  antiquarian  section  on  tlie 
Bide  of  the  anti-restorers  seems  to  preponde- 
rate. The  bone  of  contention  now  is  the 
nave  roof  of  St  Alban's  Cathedral.  The 
restoring  architect  at  St.  Alban's  is  Mr.  J; 
O.  Scott  (the  son  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  we  believe),  and  he  has  for  Jiis  antago- 
nist Mr.  George  Edmund  Street,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  New  Law  Courts,  London,  and 
tije  late  restorer  of  Christ  Church  Catliedral 
in  this  city.  Mr.  Street  traverses  the  deduc- 
tions, statements,  and  measurements,  of  Mr. 
Scott,  and  the  former  is  backed  by  a  good 
luuater  of  the  proicssioa  who  demand  the 


preservation  of  the  old  flat  roof  of  the  nave 
of  St.  Alban's,  and  loudly  protest  against  the 
raising  of  a  steep  or  high  pitched  roof  in  the 
instance  under  notice.  Since  the  first  pro- 
test was  publicly  made  and  gathered  strength, 
the  Restoration  Committee  and  their  Archi- 
tect have  to  some  extent  held  themselves 
amenable  to  the  strong  opinions  expressed  ; 
and  now  it  seems  Mr.  Scott,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  committee,  has  agreed  to 
preserve  as  much  as  possible  of  the  old  roof 
by  embodying  it  out  of  sight  in  the  interior 
of  the  steep  roof,  and  making  the  latter  to 
some  extent  act  as  tie  to  the  former  (or  may 
be  vice  versa). 

The  discussion  about  the  restoration  at  St. 
Alban's  has  run  a  rather  eccentric  or  zigzag 
course  for  the  last  few  months.  First,  we 
were  told,  as  Mr.  Street  says,  that  the  nave 
roof  was  rotten  and  beyond  repair ;  but  now 
we  are  informed  by  the  restoring  architect 
and  his  friends  that  the  roof  is  a  most  valu- 
able one,  and  capable  of  repair.  To  those 
among  our  readers  who  are  greatly  interested 
in  the  subject  we  would  refer  them  to  Mr. 
Street's  letter,  the  report  of  the  Faculty 
Committee  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott,  read  at  a 
general  meeting  of  the  St.  Alban's  Archaeo- 
logical and  Architectual  Society  ;  the  paper 
read  at  the  Notes  and  Queries  Society, 
Liverpool,  by  Messrs.  Caine,  Morris,  Huggins, 
and  others  ;  as  also  a  paper  by  Mr.  John  J. 
Stevenson,  read  at  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
servation of  Ancient  Buildings.  In  these 
papers,  which  have  been  published  in  the 
Builder,  and  some  other  of  our  professional 
contemporaries  at  length,  the  interested  will 
find  the  question  of  Restoration  and  Anti- 
Restoration  pretty  fully  discussed  from  more 
than  one  point  of  view.  The  question  at 
issue,  apart  from  prejudice  and  professional 
jealousies,  is  a  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive one,  and  is  still  capable  of  more  common- 
sense  debating  thanit  has  yet  received. 


estimated  cost  (^GOO)  will  necessitate  certain 
modifications  in  the  design  previous  to  it» 
being  carried  out. 


A  CHANT  FOR  1879. 

Ring  the  bell,  and  draw  the  curtain  up  ! 

Hopeful  again  we  make  our  New  Year  bow. 
Pass  around,  old  friends,  the  friendly  cup, 

And  let  us  drink  to  sweat  of  brain  and  brow. 

Once  more  we  stand  through  good  report  and  ill, 
To  preach  the  creed  we've  preached  for  twenty 
years — 

The  cause  of  Health  and  Art  and  Craftsman  Skill, 
The  only  cause  in  which  success  appears. 

To  Educate  the  Man,  has  been  our  aim, 

For  knowledge  well  applied  is  lasting  wealth  ; 

And  education  wortliy  of  the  name 

Implies  a  knowledge  of  the  Laws  of  Health. 

All  hail,  then,  honest  workers  of  our  land. 

Toiling  in  Study,  Workshop,  Mart,  and  Mine  ! 

'Tis  by  your  labours  conquests  great  and  grand 
Can  raise  mankind  m  Kighteen  Seventy-Nine. 


C.  C.  H. 


NOTES  OF  WORKS. 


New  buildings  for  the  Carmichael  School 
of  Medicine  are  to  be  erected  in  Aungier- 
street  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  C. 
Henderson  (of  the  late  firm  of  Henderson 
and  Murray),  2'2  Bachelor's-walk.  The 
building  contract  has  been  taken  by  Messrs. 
Fitzpatrick,  Brothers,  Belfast  and  Dublin  ; 
that  for  iron-work,  columns,  girders,  &c.,  by 
Mr.  Wra.  Turner  ;  for  Vielle-Montagne  zinc 
rooting  by  Messrs.  Braby  and  Co.  The  cost 
will  be  about  J;5,000,  exclusive  of  internal 
fittings.  We  hope  shortly  to  present  our 
readers  with  a  perspective  view  of  the  build- 
ing. 

For  the  erection  of  a  new  parochial  hall  at 
Cloutarf,  we  understand  that  three  plans 
have  been  submittted  to  the  committee  by 
the  following  architects — Mr.  Phillips,  Mr. 
Morley,  and  Mr.  G.  C.  Henderson.  "Those 
sent  in  by  the  latter  gentlemen  were  ap- 
proved of,  and  forwarded  to  John  E.  V. 
Veruou,  Esq.,  the  lord  of  the  soil.  The 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Institute  held 
before  Christmas  there  was  a  strong  accession 
of  new  members.  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  Presi- 
dent, who  occupied  the  chair,  said  that  thirty- 
three  memliers,  the  number  newly  elected 
was  without  precedent  on  any  previous  occa- 
sion. Among  the  list  we  find  the  name  of 
Mr.  George  Wilkinson,  of  this  city.  The 
next  meeting  of  the  Institute  will  take  place 
on  the  13th  inst.,  when  a  discussion  ou 
Captain  Burton's  paper,  "  The  Remains  of 
Buildings  in  Midian,"  and  Lieutenant 
Couder's  paper  "  The  High  Sanctuary  at 
Jerusalem,"  will  be  resumed. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  Metropolitan  School  op  Akt. — Br 
an  aniiounceiiient  in  our  advertising  columns  it  will 
he  seen  that  the  several  classes  in  this  echool  will 
be  resumed  on  the  8th  inst. 

Gas  Apparatus. — The  Gas  Committee  of  tlie 
Coriioration  of  Manchester  propose  to  hold  an 
Exiiibilion  of  Gas  Apnaralus,  including  engines  and 
all  appliances  for  cooking,  beating,  and  veniilation. 

Tiiere  are  rumours  as  to  the  liuhtinu  of  the  Cope- 
latid  Islands  willi  gas.  We  can  hardly  think  tliey 
will  come  to  any  tiiinj;  as  yet,  it  being  only  about  ten 
years  since  first  mooted  !  The  amoutit  of  red  tape 
is  as  yet  inconsiderable,  not  quite  a  ton  weight. 

The  Commissioners  of  Irish  Lights  are  about 
introdnciiiR  the  electric  lisjbt  into  the  upjjer  tower 
at  Wicklovv,  spite  of  the  wretclied  example  of  the 
North  and  South  Foreland.  It  is  hoped  that  if  they 
use  a  glass  apparatus  they  will  yet  a  proper  one  ag 
at  Cape  Grinez,  and  not  liave  the  white  lialit  broken 
up  will)  an  ordinary  lens,  as  it  was  some  lew  nights 
ago  at  Westminister. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  New  Year. — Apart  from  our  opening  address  we  may 

sliorlly  liare  some  words  to  say  to  our  genenil  readers,  in 

tlieir  own  interest  and  ours. 
"A  CoKK  Antiquakv."— Tlie  buildings  are  scheduled  in  the 

list  under  the  Irish  Board  of  Works.    Your  notes  respecting 

the  nature  of  the  repairs  will  be  accepted  at  any  time,  iiiih 

the  drawings  '"  befor«  and  aft,  &c." 
J.  O'H.  (Kingstown)— We  do  not  clearly  understand  jour 

complaints,  or  who  you  desire  to  hold  amenable. 
W.  J.  (Enniscorthy) — Yon  can  enclose  postage  stamps. 
RkOKiVEU— H.  li.  (cancelled)— R.  E— A  Builder— T.  C— A 

Ratepayer— A  Citizen— M.D.—K.H. A.— P.  J.  D.,  &c. 


NOTICE. 

A  Title-page  and  Index  to  Vol.  XX.  of  tht 
Irish  Builder  is  sent  to  subscribers  with 
this  issue.  Non-subscribers  can  procure  copies 
at  the  publishinii  office  on  payment  of  Twopence. 

The  volume  for  1878,  neatly  bound  (prict 
94'.  Gd.),  is  mm  ready. 

It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  although 
we  (jive  place  to  letters  of  correspondents,  ive 
not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

george's-stre;et. 

DUBLIN. 

Manufac- 
tured by  Knight. 
Bevan,  and  Sturge.  A 
large  Stock  in  bags  and  casks, 
at  the  price    of  ordinary  Cement. 


r.DOCKRELL,SONS,  MARTIN,  &  CO. 

Testi7no/iials  on  application. 


A  N  G  0  R     SLATE     D  E  P  0  T, 

33  HANOVER-STREET,  EAST. 

A  splendid  Stock  of  SLATES  now  on  hands.  Cash  pnr 
chasers  will  get  the  benefit  of  recent  reduction  in  quarry  pricel 

uhukgh:  moykrs. 


B 


UKTHUMBEl.'LAND  SAW 

AND  JOINERY  WORKS. 


HILLS 


TIMBER,  SLATES,  BRICKS,  TILES,  SEWER  PIPES. 
HOME   AND    KOI'.EIGN   FLOOIUNG,   MOULDINGS.  Ac. 
SPRUCE,  PINE,  MAHOGANY,  and  oilier  LEAVES, 
SCANTLINGS,  and  SLABS. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  JOINERY  WORK. 

NORTUUMBEKLANl)  SAW  MILLS  COMPANY 

(LlMllEU;, 

LOWKK  AliliLi  6TUEET. 
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MEMORIALS 

Erected  in  MOUNT  JlCIiOMIC,  I'ltOSl'F.CT,  and 
DEAN'S  GHANGli  CICMETEUIICS,  iilso  in  all 
Gravcyiii'ds,  Cliuiclics,  &c.,  in  Tuwn  or  Country, 

C.  W.  HARRISON, 

178  Great  Brunswick-st.,  Dublin, 

where  a  varied  assortment  ot  tlic  above  are  always 
on  view.  Designs  and  Estimates  forwarded  on 
application  to  all  parts  of  the  country  without 
cliarRe. 


OILS,  COLORS,  VARNISHES,  BRUSHES, 
tec,  of  the  best  quality,  at  moderate  prices. 
MIXED  PAINTS  of  all  Shades,  in  patent  closed  tins,  fd.  per 

lb.,  vessels  free;  special  quotations  for  large  quantities. 
MINEIIAL  BLACK  and  UROWN  PAINTS,  for  course  work, 

Is.  4d.  and  ?s.       per  gallon. 
laiSII,  AMElllCAN,  and  FItENCII  GLUES. 

d.  LEONARD  AND  Co., 

C^tmists  nub  pruggi.'it'i,  (Oil  nnb  Color  IHcrrbnnts, 

19  yORTH  EARL-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING  AND 
STEAM  POWER  TURRET  CLOCK  FACTORY, 
5  FLEET-STREET. 

JAMES  LESWARE, 

(Lute  Foreniiin  to  J.  lioolli  and  Son 
Begs  to  inform  the  Trade  that  he  is  prepared  to  undertake  the 
Manofacturk  and  I!i:pairs  of  every  description  of  Cloci 
Welti.  Country  trade  will  receive  promi)t  attention.  Esti- 
mat  •!  and  specifications  made.  Amateurs'  work  carefully 
•xcf  nted.    Wheel-cutting  a  speciality. 

WE  are  now  Sole  Agents  for  Messrs.  J.  B. 
WHITE    &    BROTHERS'    LONDON  PORTLAND 
CEMENT. 
We  hold  large  Stocks  of 

TIMBER, 
SLATES. 
CEMENT, 
PLASTER, 
IRONMONGERY,  and 
JOINERY  GOODS. 

Tlioma<§i  &  Charles  martin, 

NORTH   WALL   SAW    MILLS,  DUBLIN. 

IMPERISHABLE  TESSELATED  PAVK- 

1    MENTS.— H.  SIBTHORPE  AND  SON,  Agents  to  Maw 
»ud  Co.,  are  prepared  to  supply  Designs  for  Floors  of 
Churches,  Conservatories.  Entrnce  Halls,  and  Passages, with 
proper  Workmen  to  lay  them  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 
Vtiriousspecimens  may  be  seen  at  their  Warerooms,' 
11  AND  12,  CORK-HILL.  DUBLIN. 

pOOLEY'S  PATENT  WEIGHING  MA- 

JL     CHINES. — These  Machines  are  used  upon  the  principal 
railways  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  unrivalled  for  accuracy, 
Specimeusmay  beseen,  and  everyinformation obtained  front 
H.  SIBTHORPE  AND  SON, 
11  <t  V2,  CORK  HILL,  DUBLIN. 

UNION  PLATE  GLASS  COxMPANY. 
The  very  beautiful  article  of  Plate  Glass,  manufactured 
by  thisconipany,  can  be  liad  at  the  i<rice  of  the  lowest  in  the 
market,  shipped  to  any  Port  in  Ireland. 

H.  SIBTHORPE  and  SON,  Agentsfor Ireland, 
11  and  12,  CORK-HILL,  DUBLIN. 

MESSRS.  EARLEY  and  POWELLS  beg 
to  announce  that  Messrs.  John  Hardman  and  Co.,  of 
No.  1,  Upper  Camden-street,  have  resigned  the  business  of 
Artists,  Sculptors,  Church  Painters,  and  Metal  Workers,  in 
their  favour. 

Earley  and  Powells  have  added  to  the  above  mentioned 
business  the  Painting  and  Staining  of  Windows  for  ecclesias- 
tical and  domestic  buildings,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Henry  Powell,  who  conducted  the  Stained  Glass  Department 
of  J.  H.  and  Co.,  Birmingham  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Thomas  Earley  is  the  only  Church  Decoratorliving  who 
was  taught  his  profession  by  the  late  A.  Welby  Pugin. 

E.  and  P.  being  thoroughly  practical  men  in  each  Depart- 
ment, are  enabled  to  supply  real  artistic  work  at  a  moderate 
cost.  They,  therefore,  respectfully  solicit  the  patronage  of 
the  Clergy  and  Gentry  of  Ireland. 

CAMDEN-STREET  WORKS,  DUBLIN. 


R 


OSS,    MURRAY,    AND  CO., 

Engineers,  Plumbers,  Brass  Founders,  and  Lead 
Merchants,  dx. 
91,  92,  and  93  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET,  DUBLIN, 
DUNLOE-ST..  BALLINASLOE. 
And  WESTPORT. 

GRATEFTIL-COMFORTING. 

EPPS'S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 

"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern 
the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  ap- 
plication of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps 
bas  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured 
beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctor's  bills.  It  is 
by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution 
may  be  gradually  built  up  until  ttrong  enough  to  resist  every 
tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating 
around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We 
may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  for- 
tified with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame." — Sea 
article  in  the  Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 
Sold  only  in  packets,  by  grocers,  labelled — James  Epps  &  Co., 
Homceopathic  Chemists,  London.   Makers  of  Epps's  Glycerine 
Jujubes  (throat  irritation),  sold  by  HAMttTON,  Lonq  &  Co., 
Lower  SackviUe-atreet,  Dublin. 


MOULE'S  PATENT  EARTH  CLOSETS. 
NO  BAD  SMELLS.    MAY  BE  USED  ANYWHERE. 
BE.ST  NIGHT  COMMODE.S.  GREAT  BOON  TOCOT  I  AGERS. 
VALUABLE  MANURE  SAVED.    NO  FROZEN  PIPES. 

FEVERS  AVOIDED.    NO  EXPENSIVE  REPAIRS. 
This  Invention  elfectually  remedies  evils  arising  from 
common  cesspool  privies  and  water-closets,  and  prevents  the 
ilTensive  smell  consequent  on  the  use  of  the  ordinary  commoUt 
In  bedrooms,  hospital  wards,  <tc. 

It  is  founded  on  the  well-known  power  of  Earth  as  a  Deodo- 
rizing Agent;  a  given  quantity  of  Dry  Earth  destroying  all 
smell,  and  entirely  preventing  noxiousvapours  and  other  dis- 
comforts. The  practical  application  of  this  power  has  been 
successfully  carried  out  by  the  present  Invention. 

Apart  from  its  superiority  over  the  Water  System  in  de- 
stroying all  smell,  the  Earth  sy.stem  is  more  economical,  both 
ill  its  first  cost  and  Its  after-working,  there  being  no  expensive 
cistern  or  pipes,  no  danger  from  frost,  and  the  product  being 
a  manure  of  value  to  farmers  and  gardeners.  The  supply  of 
the  Earth  and  its  removal  are  attended  with  no  more  incon- 
venience than  the  supply  of  coal  and  the  removal  of  ashes  for 
ordinary  fires  of  a  dwelling-house. 

This  Apparatus  can  be  applied  to  most  existing  Closets. 
Prospectuses  and  full  information  may  be  obtained  at  the 
DUBLIN  DEPOT— 9,  UPPER  ABBEY-STREET, 
f  NearCapcl-street.) 


James  Twamlev, 

(For  many  years  foreman  to  Gregg  and  Son,  Great  Brunswick 
street,  and  late  foreman  to  J.  Kennedy,  Mcrrion-row), 

Brassfounder,  Gasfitter,  and  Plumber, 

10  SOUTH  ANNE-STREET  (off  Grafton-strcet),  DUBLIN- 
Every  description  of  Plumbing  and  Gasfltting  repaired.  All 
kinds  of  Brass  Work  repaired,  re-lackered,  &c. 


Hot  Water  Engineers, 

ENV!LLE-STREET,  STOURBRIDGE. 


T   E  A  T  H  E  R  BELTING. 

Jj  WILLIAM  WILBY, 

PATENT  MACHINE  BELT  MANUFACTURER, 
49  IIIGIl-.STREET.  DUBLIN.  F.,stabi.ishki>  41  Ybabs. 
A  large  stock  of  all  sizes,  single  and  double,  always  oa 
hand.  Belts  specially  picp.ired,  and  rendered  Waterproof  for 
Agricultural  purposes;  Luhricatlve  Engine  Packing,  Manu- 
factured by  BiNNEV  and  Sons,  London,  for  which  W.  W.  i< 
Sole  Agent.    All  sizes  kept  in  stock. 

Leather  Laces  of  all  sizes  always  on  hand. 


ABERDEENSHIRE  POLISHED  GRANITE, 

For  Columns,  Bust  Pedestals,  Monuments.  Tombs,  &c. 

THESE  Granites  retn.in  their  colour  in  any 
climate,  whether  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere 
or  otherwise. 

ALEXANDER  BALLANTINE, 

Agent  for  the  above. 
Marble  CnrMNF.TPiECK  Warerooms,  Stone  &  Marble  Wosks, 
139  UPPi-E  DORSET-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


ABERDEEN  GRANITE  MONUMENTS. 

From  £:),  carriage  free. 

GRANITE  WORK  of  all  kinds,  beautiful 
and  enduring;  accurate  Engraving.   Plans  and  prices 
tree  from 

JOHN  W.  LEGGE,  Sculptor,  Aberdeen. 


MEDAL  A  W.iRDED, 

HORTICULTURAL  SHOW,  ASTON,  1876. 

THE  SIMPLEST,  NEATEST,  CHEAPEST, 

1  an,l  BEST  lor  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES,  possesses 
■10  following  great  adrantagi  s  over  other  joints:— 

It  is  made  mutli  quicker,  and  is  safer  when  made. 

Provides  for  expansion  and  contraction  without  the  strain 
so  common  in  other  Pipes. 

Ail  Pipes  are  plain,  so  miy  be  cut  to  any  length  without 
waste. 

Any  Pipe  may  be  removed  or  replaced  without  dlsfurbine 
the  otiiers. 

The  joints  may,  in  case  of  accident,  be  replaced  at  trifline 
cost. 

They  are  ■'iO  per  cent,  better  than  the  ordinary  Socket  Pipes, 
and  can  be  fixed  at  about  the  same  cost. 

The  above  joints  have  now  been  In  use  five  years.  They 
are  fixed  in  various  parts  of  England  and  America,  givinr 
•Tcry  where  perfect  satisfaction. 


srKCIALLY  ADAITUD  FOR 

CliiircliCM,  Scliool.«»,  Public 
ISuiSdiiij^K,  Maiisioiiii^,  &c. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES:— 

Joints  made  quickly,  quite  safe  when  made. 

Allow  for  expansion  and  contraction  without  strain. 

Connect  at  either  end  or  underneath  with  any  size  Pipe. 

Any  Pipe  may  be  replaced  without  disturbing  the  others. 

Can  be  made  continuous  in  9  feet  lengths  to  any  extent. 

It  has  all  the  advantages  of  our  Expansion  Joints,  which, 
after  four  years'  practical  test,  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
Ue*t  in  use. 


IQaslrated  Circular  and  Price  List,  also  Estimalufor  Heatinf 
with  the  most  Improved  Boilers. 
IXPANSION  JOINT  PIPES  or  COILS  on  application. 


PAINTING,  DECORATING,  and  PAPER 

1  HANGINGS. 

'^ZX.Z.XAM  -WAXGHT, 

BRITISH  £  FOREKIN  PAPER  HA.\GINGS  IMPORTER, 
Z  HENRY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 
Decorative  and  Plain  Painting  in  all  its  branches  executed 
in  a  superior  style  and  most  permanent  manner  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  at  prices  that  will  be  found  moderate.  Paper 
Hangings,  Decorations,  and  Borders  in  great  variety,  including 
the  latest  novelty  In  Old  English  or  Queen  Anne  designs,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  most  expensive  quality.   Estimates /umislted. 

WILLIAM  ■WRIGHT,  Decorator  and  Painter, 

2  HENRY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


J.  W.  BENSON, 

Wlntt^  $c  Clorft  Marker  to  tlie  <Bmm  $c  3%oeal  JTamflQ, 

And  by  Special  Appointments  to 
H.R.H.  THE  PPJNCE  OF  WALES,  H.LM.  THE  E5IPER0R  OF  RUSSIA,  AND  THE  MAHARAJAHS  OF  BURDWAN 

AND  JOHORE. 

AND  PARIS. 

Benson's 

GOLD  &  SILVER 
JEWELLERY, 

Of  every  description,  in  the  Richest  and 
Newest  Designs,  at  the  Lowest  Prices 
compatable  with  good  workmanship. 
Brooches,  Bracelets.  Necklets,  Lockets, 
Rings,  Earrings,  &e.  ;  and  also  in 
Diamonds  and  Precious  Stones. 


PRIZE  MEDALS-LONDON,  DUBLIN, 


Benson's 

WATCHES, 

Of  every  description,  suitable  for  all 
climates,  from  '2  to  200  guineas.  Chro- 
nographs, Chronometers,  Keyless, 
Levers,  Presentation,  Repeaters,  Rail- 
way Guards',  Soldiers',  and  Workmen's 
Watches  of  Extra  Strength. 


Benson's 

CLOCKS, 

For  Churches,  Turrets,  er  Public  Build- 
ings, Dining  or  Drawing  Room,  Library, 
CaiTiage,  Church,  Hall,  or  Shop.  Per- 
petual Calendars,  Wind  Dials,  &c. 

Novelty — "  Eaklt  English''  Clocks, 
in  Wood  and  Ormolu,  Decorated  with  blue 
China,  Wedgwood,  &c.,  from  £5  5s. 
Made  solely  by  Bensom. 


BENSON'S  '"Workman's"  £5  5s.  Silver  English  Lever,  cy^arranted.j 

BENSON'S  "Everybody's"  Silver  'Watch,  £3  3s.,  ■Sfith  Crystal  Glass.  CWarran4ed.j 

BENSON'S  Silver  and  Electro-Plate.— ^<t  Race  and  Athletic  Meetings,  Presentations  or  Household  use.  Specia 
Designs  and  Estimates  Free. 

BENSON'S  New  Illustrated  Pamphlets  on  Watches,  Clocks,  Turret  Clocks,  Plate,  and  Jewellery  sent 

Post  Free,  2d.  eaeli.    Watches  sent  sate  by  Post  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Watches,  Clocks,  and  Jetcelleri/  siilfulhi  Repaired  by  Experienced  Worlmen. 
PLATE,  JXS'WEXiXiERY,  AND  "WATCKES  BOUGHT  AND  EXCHANGED. 

CLUBS  SUPPLIED. 
STEAM    FACTORY    AND    CITY   SHOW  ROOMS— 

lxjido-A-t::^    hill,    loisthdo  nsr. 

WEST-END  ESTABLISHMENT— 

35    OLD  BOND-STREET. 

ESTABLISHED  1743. 
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CO-OPERATIVE  ART,  HANDICRAFT, 
AND  TRADING. 


S  advocates  of  the  co- 

d operative  principle 
in  labour  and  deal- 
ing, fairly  conduc- 
ted, and  for  the 
elevation  of  the 
workman,  we  have 
on  several  occasions 
expressed  our 
views  ;  but  there  is 
another  and  serious 
side  to  the  important  question  which  is 
forcing  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the 
country,  and  which  is  very  likely  to  receive 
attention  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament. 
"We  allude  to  the  establishment  and  conduct 
of  co-operative  stores  by  Civil  Servants  of 
tha  Crown.  The  ordinary  trader  or  shop- 
keaper  has  to  pay  rent,  rates  and  taxes,  and 
to  keep  a  number  of  assistants,  who  are  in 
most  cases  fed  as  well  as  paid  ;  but  in  the 
instance  of  Civil  Service  co-operative  socie- 
ties we  have  a  number  of  Crown  officials,  who 
are  paid  salaries  out  of  the  taxes  of  the  country, 
spending  their  surplus  time  after  the  short 
oflBcial  day  in  an  unfair  competition  with  the 
ordinary  tradesman.  These  Civil  Service 
organisations  at  their  start  took  advantage 
of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  not  intended  for 
them,  and  some  of  them  are  now  driving 
what  is  called  "  a  roaring  trade,"  free  of  the 
income  tax  and  other  dues  that  fall  upon  the 
■boulders  of  the  general  trader,  small  and 
large. 

When  these  Ciyil  Service  organisations 
were  first  put  in  motion,  it  was  stated  that 
they  were  established  simply  for  the  sole 
benefit  and  advantage  of  the  members  or 


shareholders,  and  it  wan  supposed  for  awhile 
that  these  stores  were  solely  for  the  supply  of 
Civil  Servants.  As  time  advanced,  however, 
it  was  found  that  not  only  members  and  Civil 
Servants  could  obtain  their  goods  at  nearly 
cost  price,  but  that  the  members  had  power 
to  introduce  their  friends,  and  their  friends 
other  friends.  In  fact,  these  Civil  Service 
co-operative  stores  are  now  monster  estab- 
lishments dealing  in  all  sorts  of  goods,  eatable 
and  wearable, — indeed  they  deal  in  physic  as 
well  as  food,  and  music  as  well  as  condensed 
milk  and  preserved  meats,  &c. 

The  ready-money  trade  which  these  socie- 
ties were  the  means  of  establishing,  and  with 
benefit  to  their  customers,  it  must  be  allowed, 
is  a  good  point  in  their  favour,  for  under  the 
ordinary  system  of  trading  the  well-to-do  and 
poor  customer  alike  are  unfortunately  too 
often  served  with  adulterated  food  and  drink, 
and  forced  to  pay  an  artificial  price.  It  is 
bad  enough  to  be  served  with  inferior  goods, 
but  to  be  obliged  to  pay  several  pence  more 
in  the  pound  or  in  the  yard  for  the  same 
description  of  articles  that  the  co-operative 
stores  seU  at  a  small  margin  of  profit,  is 
a  very  serious  matter  to  the  customer.  We 
do  not  recognise  the  policy  or  the  right  of 
the  ordinary  trader  or  shopkeeper  making 
his  good  customers  pay  the  debts  of  his  bad 
ones,  which  he  almost  invariably  does  under 
the  long-credit  system.  Our  sympathies,  if 
there  be  any  practical  sympathy  needed  in 
the  matter,  are  certainly  with  the  old  class 
of  shopkeepers,  who  have  been  the  backbone 
of  our  commercial  system.  They  are  to  a 
great  extent  the  supporters  of  our  charitable 
institutions,  the  builders  of  our  ecclesiastical 
edifices,  and  indeed,  for  the  purposes  of  local 
government,  our  traders  and  shopkeepers  are 
for  the  most  part  the  source  of  our  represen- 
tative system  of  municipal  rule.  It  there- 
fore concerns  our  traders,  as  municipal 
representatives,  and  as  citizens,  merchants, 
and  shopkeepers,  that  they  should  collec- 
tively and  individually  give  their  serious 
attention  to  the  interests  involved  in  Civil 
Service  trading.  It  may  be  difficult  to  get 
the  Government  to  do  all  that  is  needed  in 
the  matter ;  but.  one  thing  there  is  no 
escaping  from — they  cannot  refuse  to  put 
the  conductors  of  these  stores  on  an  equi- 
table basis  with  the  ordinary  traders.  If 
this  be  done — and  we  are  certain  it  will,  and 
more, — then  the  ordinary  trader  and  shop- 
keeper will  have  an  opportunity  of  reviewing 
his  position,  and  making  a  new  start  in  a 
fairer  system  of  dealing  with  his  customers. 
Fancy  and  exorbitant  prices  must,  how- 
ever, be  no  longer  charged,  if  the  ordinary 
trader  desires  to  preserve  his  footing;  for 
what  has  been  done  in  an  unfair  way  by  the 
Civil  Servants  may  be  commenced  in  a 
fairly  legitimate  manner  by  bodies  of  work- 
men and  others  desiring  to  obtain  good 
goods  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices,  with  a 
share  in  the  profits  in  addition. 

There  is  another  important  point  in  con. 
nection  with  the  dual  position  now  occupied 
by  several  government  officials  and  subordi- 
nate clerks  in  different  departments  of  Her 
Majesty's  Service.  We  are  not  sure  but  the 
Government,  by  allowing  these  Civil  Service 
co-operative  stores  to  bo  conducted  in  the 
manner  they  are,  are  going  far  to  stultify 
their  own  power,  influence,  and  action.  In 
the  late  inquiry  into  the  adrainistration  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland,  as  our 
readers  may  be  aware,  a  case  having  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  subject  of  Civil  Servants 


holding  outside  appointments  cropped  up, 
and  the  position  of  the  architect  of  the 
Board  was  smartly  commented  upon  by  the 
Parliamentary  Commissioners.  They  pointed 
pertinently  to  the  existence  of  a  Treasury 
minute  of  the  31st  of  August,  1846,  which  we 
will  quote  here  for  the  information  of  our 
readers  and  others  interested  : — 

*'  In  order  to  obtain  for  the  public  the  full  advan- 
tase  of  tbe  services  of  the  comtiiissionert  and  its 
officers  in  their  establishment,  and  to  Hecure  general 
confidence  in  their  proceedings,  their  lordships  con- 
sider it  to  be  indispensably  necessary  that  no  person 
on  the  permanent  e8tabli^h^^lent  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  from  tha  commissioners  to  their  most  suhor- 
dinate  officers,  should  be  at  liberty  to  accept  of  any 
private  employment.  The  commissioners  will  pro- 
mulgate this  rule  to  the  department,  and  any  person 
who  may  not  be  willing  to  abide  by  it  must  resign 
his  appointment." 

Let  us  ask  are  clerks  and  other  officers, 
receiving  from  ^150  to  ^300  a-year  and 
upwards  in  the  various  departments  oi  the 
State,  not  entering  into  private  business  on 
their  own  account  by  acting  as  conductors 
and  managers,  directors  and  committee  men 
in  connection  with  Civil  Service  stores,  which 
are  no  longer  conducted  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  the  members  or  shareholders  ?  Some  of 
these  Civil  Servants  draw,  beside  their  divi- 
dends as  shareholders,  bonuses  or  fees  as 
directors,  and  payment  as  committee  men  for 
time  devoted  to  work  and  trading  after  their 
short  official  hours.  We  are  aware  that  there 
are  dramatic  writers  and  critics,  authors  of 
novels  and  other  literary  works,  who  have 
for  years  held  Government  appointments, 
but  their  position  is  somewhat  different  from 
traders,  buyers,  and  sellers. 

The  late  Parliamentary  Committee  re  the 
Irish  Board  of  Works  say  in  their  report : — 

"  We  are  aware  that  in  any  circumstances  there 
are  strong  objections  on  the  part  of  your  lordsliips 
[of  the  Treasury]  to  members  of  the  Civil  Service 
holding  any  recognised  position  with  private  enter- 
prise; those  objections  become  still  stronger  when 
it  is  conctivable  that  the  interests  of  the  private 
business  with  which  the  servant  of  the  Crown  is 
connected  may  conflict  with  bis  public  duties." 

The  Parliamentary  Committee  went  further 
by  stating  that  the  official,  even  at  a  personal 
sacrifice,  be  required  to  withdraw  from  his 
outside  appointment.  We  draw  attention  to 
the  above,  and  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  we 
are  desirous  of  acting  fairly  by  all  interests, 
and  to  escape  from  the  charge  that  might  be 
advanced  against  us  that  we  ignored  a  case 
in  relation  to  professional  interests,  while  we 
took  note  of  others  apart  from  it. 

The  subject  of  Civil  Service  trading  in 
London  has  for  some  time  back  excited  con- 
siderable interest,  and  some  of  the  daily 
papers  have  published  much  correspondence 
on  the  subject  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
The  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers  of  the  city 
are  also  preparing  to  hold  a  great  representa- 
tive meeting,  which  is  looked  forward  to  with 
some  concern  by  the  conductors  of  Civil  Ser- 
vice co-operative  stores.  If  the  Government 
do  not  pay  a  number  of  its  officials  and  subordi- 
nate clerks  sufficient  salaries  to  live  upon,  it 
may  be  said  that  officials  are  not  to  be  blamed 
for  adding  to  their  small  incomes.  We  have 
always  advocated  that  fair  salaries  should  be 
paid  to  Government  employes,  and  that  it  is 
beneath  the  dignity  of  any  State  that  its 
servants  should  be  expected  to  live  upon  in- 
sufficient salaries.  It  is  a  great  temptation 
to  jobbery  and  dabbling  in  dishonest  or 
speculative  gambling  transactions  for  Civil 
Servants  to  be  employed  on  miserably  low 
salaries.  It  certainly  does  not  redound  much 
to  the  credit  of  any  government  that  a  number 
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of  its  employes  can  answer  that  they  were 
forced  to  seek  outside  employment,  and  that 
if  they  occupy  an  anomalous  position  in  un- 
fairly competing  with  the  general  taxpayer 
and  trader,  it  is  not  they,  but  the  Government 
that  are  to  blame. 

If  it  were  possible  to  supply  the  wants  of 
London  by  a  dozen  or  two  of  monster  Civil 
Service  co-operative  stores,  or  the  wants  of 
Dublin  with  half-a-dozon  of  these  huge  ware- 
houses, would  either  city,  let  us  calmly  ask, 
be  ultimately  benefited  ?  Without  hesita- 
tion, we  answer,  it  would  more  likely  add  to 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  largo  body  of  our 
traders  than  to  the  benefit  of  the  city — that 
is,  if  these  stores  were  permitted  to  extend 
and  be  carried  on,  on  their  present  inequit- 
able basis.  While  we  admit  that  the  days  of 
monopolies  and  exclusive  trading  can  never 
be  revived  as  they  existed  formerly  under  the 
old  conditions  of  guilds  of  trade,  wo  at  the 
same  time  contend  that  the  Civil  Servant  prin- 
ciple of  trading,  as  now  conducted,  is  most 
unfair  and  mischievous.  If  tlie  matter  is 
argued  out  it  must  be  seen  at  once  that  jur 
traders  and  taxpayers  are  supporting  the 
Government,  and  supporting  their  respective 
cities  and  towns — paying,  in  fact,  the  salaries 
of  the  oflicials  that  are  permitted  to  enter 
the  market,  and  partly  ruin  their  trade  by 
the  Government  allowing  them  advantages 
withheld  from  the  ordinary  trader.  If  a 
reform  is  to  be  carried  out  and  a  stop  put  to 
unfair  trading,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
"the  nation  of  shopkeepers" — as  the  first 
Napoleon  is  credited  with  deiignating 
Englishmen — will  succeed  to  some  extent  at 
least  in  enforcing  a  new  departure  in  the 
conduct  of  these  organisations  under  notice. 
When  the  toes  or  corns  of  London  traders, 
aa  a  body,  are  trod  upon,  it  is  wonderful  with 
what  energy  they  are  heard  to  call  out  and 
unite  for  common  protection.  Their  interests 
now  are  certainly  in  serious  danger,  and  it  is 
most  likely  that  the  weighty  influence  of  the 
Corporation  of  London,  for  the  most  part  a 
body  of  large  traders,  will  be  exerted  in- 
directly, if  not  directly,  on  behalf  of  their 
brethren ;  and  as  the  question  is  one  in  which 
all  traders,  irrespective  of  sect  or  party,  can 
unite,  success  to  some  extent  may  be  antici- 
pated. 

In  addition  to  the  Civil  Service  co-opera- 
tive stores  we  have  Civil  Service  buUding 
societies  in  our  midst,  some  of  the  features 
of  which  are  as  objectionable  as  the  other  co- 
operative business ;  but  we  may  allude  to 
these  building  societies,  managed  by  officials 
of  the  crown,  more  in  detail  hereafter.  The 
Clergy  Co-operative  Society  is  another  new 
venture  just  started,  and  it  must  be  pro- 
nounced most  objectionable  if  carried  out  on 
the  same  lines  as  the  Civil  Service  co-opera- 
tive stores.  We  see,  however,  that  in  some 
towns  in  the  sister  kingdom  already  the 
clergy  have  acted  wisely  by  declining  to  join 
it.  In  Wrexham,  a  few  days  since,  the 
Deanery  Church  Association  passed  a  resolu- 
tion that  it  is  inexpedient  "  that  the  clergy 
should  assist  in  the  establishment  of  the  new 
Clergy  Co-operative  Society — not  because  it 
is  in  contravention  of  the  acts  regulating 
clergy  discipline,  but  because  it  would 
injure  local  trade  and  alienate  from  the 
church  the  support  of  the  tradespeople  and 
parishioners."  The  Wrexham  clergy  are 
wise,  for  if  this  clergy  co-operative  organised 
trading  is  carried  out,  bishops,  rectors,  and 
curates  may  bid  farewell  to  funds  for 
"  restorations"  and  church  buildings,  &c. 


Apart  from  all  we  have  written,  we  are 
still  advocates  for  tlio  co-operative  principle 
on  fair  grounds.  Many  industries  can  be 
worked  by  a  federation  of  workmen,  by  sub- 
scribing whatever  capital  they  can  raise,  and 
working  together  as  one  man.  Factory  hands 
could  unite,  and  have  long  since  united,  in 
some  towns  to  establish  mills  and  factories, 
and  have  worked  them  with  profit  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  general  community.  Colliers, 
combined,  could  work  coal  mines,  and  general 
miners  and  quarrymen  iron  and  stone  and 
other  minerals.  There  are  many  trades  and 
industries  which  skilled  labour  organised  in  its 
own  behalf  could  advantageously  work  without 
hurt  to  the  general  community,  and  we  would 
like  to  see  co-operation  for  these  purposes. 
Artists  and  literary  men  could  also  often 
usefully  and  profitably  co-operate  for  their 
own  profit  and  welfare,  but  the  lines  they 
could  move  upon  present  none  of  the  objec- 
tions that  can  be  urged  against  the  »ystem 
as  carried  out  by  Civil  Service  co-operative 
organisation. 

Aa  the  subject  we  have  discussed  above  is 
a  wide  one  and  admits  of  a  fuller  treatment 
than  what  we  have  given  it,  we  must  postpone 
the  consideration  of  other  bearings  on  it  until 
another  opportunity  presents  itself.  If  the 
question  ripens  by  public  discussion  in  the 
meantime,  we  may  think  it  desirable  to  return 
to  it  in  our  next  or  succeeding  issue. 


WORKMEN  AND  THEIR  EARNINGS. 

For  several  months  back  there  has  been  a 
considerable  depression  in  various  branches 
of  industry,  and  distress  is  very  severe  in 
some  English  manufacturing  districts. 
While  scarcity  of  employment  has  been 
evident  of  late,  as  yet  there  is  no  large 
amount  of  pauperism  among  the  industrial 
classes,  or  that  portion  which  have  been 
always  willing  to  work,  and  to  shrink  from 
applying  for  relief.  We  think  it  is  evident 
that  the  industrious  among  the  working 
classes,  skilled  and  unskilled,  have  for  some 
years  back  cultivated  the  habit  of  saving, 
though  not  to  the  extent  that  they  should. 
There  is  certainly  an  increase  in  the 
savings  banks'  deposits  and  also  in  some 
items  of  the  Revenue,  which  go  to  prove  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  not  only 
in  respect  of  food,  clothes,  and  better  homes, 
but  also  as  regards  luxuries,  is  still  strong  ; 
and  if  it  has  not  increased  within  the  last 
year  or  two,  it  has  not  been  much  impaired. 

Mr.  M.  T.  Bass  and  Professor  Leone 
Levi,  both  of  whom  have  more  than  once 
interested  themselves  in  collecting  and  fur- 
nishing statistics  to  the  public  in  England 
concerning  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  have  again  a  few  days  since  acted  in 
concert.  Mr.  Bass  was  desirous  of  finding 
out  as  nearly  as  possible  the  present  earnings 
of  the  working  classes,  and  for  this  purpose 
he  applied  to  Professor  Levi,  who  had  in  1866 
similarly  aided  Mr.  Bass  in  his  quest.  We 
will  summarise  some  of  the  results.  If  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  put 
down  at  34,000,000,  two-thirds  of  the  number, 
or  22,000,000,  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
working  classes.  How  many  of  these  earn 
wages,  and  what  is  the  amount  of  their  earn- 
ings ?  The  census  return  of  1871  must  be 
referred  to,  making  some  allowance  for  the 
increase  of  the  population.  Engaged  in  the 
various  industries  there  are,  say — Men  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  1,511,000 ;  of  twenty 
and  upwards,  6,310,000 ;  women  under  twenty. 


1,219,000 ;  and  of  twenty  and  upwards, 
2,469,000.  This  gives  a  total  of  11,609,000 
wage-earners  out  of  a  labouring  class  of 
22,000,000.  Now,  what  wages  do  these 
workers  obtain  ? — and  let  it  be  remembered 
that  up  till  a  few  months  ago  there  has  been 
a  steady  increase  in  the  several  branches  of 
skilled  labour.  Professor  Levi  furnishes  a 
list  of  the  rates  of  difi"erent  trades  in  England, 
but  in  many  trades  the  piece-work  system 
obtains,  and  workmen  earn  more  wages  than 
if  paid  by  the  hour  or  week  system.  The 
annexed  list  will  be  found  useful,  and  may 
bo  taken  as  fairly  correct  as  to  the  rate  of 
wages  or  what  was  obtainable  within  the  last 
year  or  two  : — 

Seamen — 66».  to  90i.  per  month,  plus  food  and 
berth.  Printers — Actual  earnings  in  a  leading 
house  for  the  year  1877-8:  Compoaitori,  £103; 
readers,  £138  ;  pressmen,  £84.  Lithu^iraplierB — 
Artists,  £3  to  £4  per  week  ;  writers,  £3  to  £4; 
journeymen  printers,  £2  to  £4.  Bookbinders — 
Time-workers,  3'2b.  to  40s.  per  week  ;  piece-workers, 
388.  to  768.  Philosophical  instrument  makers— 7d. 
to  9d.  per  hour ;  when  on  piece-work,  £3  3s.  per 
week.  Machine  makers — Fitters,  38s.;  planers, 
388. ;  smiths,  SCs.  to  42s.;  riretters,  33s.  ;  platers, 
42s. ;  turners,  328.  to35t.  ;  patternmakers,  34s.  to 
388.  ;  planers  and  bolters,  18s.  to  28s.  Carriages — 
Body-makers,  38s.  to  403.  ;  carriaee-makers,  30s. 
to  38».  ;  wheelers,  32s.  to  348. ;  trimmers,  34s.  to 
409.  Builders  (London) — Carpenters,  masons,  brick- 
layers, and  joiners,  9d.  an  hour  for  52^  hours,  or 
39s.  4^d. ;  plumbers,  398.  2d.;  labourers,  6ii.  an 
hour,  or  268.  3d.  Cabinet-makers — Average  hands, 
38s.  ;  best  bands,  45«.  ,  chair-makers,  average  35s., 
best  40^.  ;  mattress-makers,  308.  and  403.  ;  French 
polishers,  28s.  and  338.  ;  carvers,  34».  CottoQ 
manulucturc — Winders,  27s.  Cd.  to  323.  ;  piecers, 
26s.  ;  cardri'om  woueu,  lOs.  6d.  to  12s. ;  men,  21s. 
8d.  to  22s.  6d.  Jute  manufacture  (Dundee) — Pre- 
paring women,  Ss.  to  93.  6d.;  tpinners,  8s.  6d.  to 
lis.;  reelers,  Os.  to  lis.  6d.  Boots  and  shoes 
(Stafford)— Clickers,  258.  to  30s.;  Btters,  2l8.  to 
28s.;  machinists,  women,  lOs.  to  18d. ;  girls,  lOs. 
to  12s.  Bakers — Foremen,  30s.  ;  second  hands, 
26^.,  plui  bread  and  lodging.  Sugar  re6ning — 
General  bands,  4s.  3d.  to  4s.  lOd. ;  panmen,  68.  8d, 
to  8».  2i.  ;  figuremen,  58.  to  Ss.  lOd. ;  (piecework), 
wet  clear,  7s.  Id.  to  79.  2J.  ;  dry  clear,  Cs.  Id. 
Brewers — Racking-room,  20s.  ;  bopping,  20s.  ; 
grainers,  21t. ;  labourers,  I83.  Gold  and  silver 
chasers — First-class,  £4  to  £5  ;  ordinary,  £2  to 
£3.  Silversmiths— First-class,  £2  lOs."  to  £3  ; 
ordinary,  389.  to  423.  Mining  and  agricultural 
wages  vary  considerably,  13s.  to  208.  Ironworkers 
— lioller  firemen,  30s.  to  SOs. ;  assistants,  20s.  to 
80s. ;  hot-bar  drawers,  12s.  6d.  to  238.  ;  puddle- 
bar  weighers,  248.  to  SOs. ;  furnacemen,  358.  to  50s. 

Some  people  are  of  opinion  that  the  above 
is  a  good  average,  and  rather  under  than  over 
estimated.  The  gross  earnings  in  these 
trades  at  present  rate  of  pay,  and  under  an 
average  amount  of  employment  is,  according 
to  Professor  Levi — men  under  twenty  years 
of  age  earn  per  year  ^32,000,000,  the  women 
^29,000,000,  or  say  the  youth  of  both  sexes 
earn  per  year  .£61,000,000.  The  above  earn- 
nings,  of  course,  have  a  bearing  on  the  esti- 
mate, not  of  the  individual,  but  family  or 
household  income  of  the  ordinary  workman, 
though  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  it  must  be 
admitted,  do  not  always  live  with  their 
parents.  The  men  above  twenty  years  of  age 
£358,000,000,  the  women  £84,000,000,  giving 
a  total  of  adult  earnings  of  £442,000,000 ; 
together,  men  and  women  of  all  ages,  of  about 
£503,000,000.  From  the  above  total,  how- 
ever, deductions  must  be  made,  and  Professor 
Levi  deducts  74  per  cent,  on  account  of  senile 
labour,  or  that  performed  by  men  above  sixty 
years  of  age,  for  those  men  are  only  nominal 
workerg  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Again  2^ 
per  cent,  is  deducted  for  masters  not  distin- 
guished in  the  census  from  workmen,  so  the 
total  earnings  of  the  working  class  are,  at 
the  present  rate  of  wages,  reduced  to 
£452,700,000.  It  will  occur  now  to  the 
reader  perhaps  that  a  reduction  must  also 
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be  made  iu  consequence  of  the  present 
depression  of  trade,  but  as  all  trades  are  not 
alike  depressed,  tbe  limits  may  very  nearly 
be  defined.  The  textile  and  mining  indus- 
tries are  principally  depressed,  and  a  large 
number  of  labourers  of  a  varied  kind  who 
cannot  be  well  classified,  but  whose  industries 
are  always  more  or  less  affected  when  em- 
ployment is  slack.  Next  we  have  a  compu- 
tation as  to  the  average  earnings  in  these 
industries  and  the  proportion  it  bears  to  the 
^452,000,000  of  wages  which  each  year 
passes  into  the  hands  of  the  11,509,000  wage- 
earners  in  the  kingdom.  The  textile  indus- 
tries give  2,300,000  persons,  who  yearly  earn 
^90,000,000,  the  mining  industries  625,000, 
who  earn  £26,000,000  a-year ;  the  metal 
manufactures  support  628,000  hands,  earning 
£41,000,000 ;  and  of  the  indefinite  class  of 
labouring  hands,  who  always  suffer  in  duU 
time,  it  is  estimated  there  are  686,000,  who 
earn  £25,000,000.  We  have  now  a  total  of 
workers  afi"ected  by  bad  trade,  in  number 
4,239,000 — a  small  portion,  it  may  be  said,  of 
the  11,509,000  wage-earners  in  Britain,  and 
their  earnings  are  but  £128,000 ;  and  this 
may  be  said  to  be  not  an  overwhelmingly 
large  portion  of  the  £452,700,000  annually 
made  by  the  11,509,000  wage-earning  men 
and  women  end  boys  and  girls  in  the  country. 
We  have  a  further  supposition  in  which  an 
allowance  must  be  made  in  consequence  of 
depressed  industries,  that  a  sixth  of  the 
yearly  income  made  by  those  who  work  at 
th«m  is  lost  owing  to  depression  of  trade, 
and  this  would  entail  a  deduction  from  the 
£452,700,000  of  total  earnings,  the  sum  of 
£30,000,000.  After  these  deductions  a  sum  is 
left  of  £422,700,000  to  represent  the  yearly 
earnings  of  the  11,509,000  wage-workers  in 
the  kingdom — an  income,  say,  of  upwards  of 
£3  a  month  per  head.  The  result  of  the  above 
calculations  brings  the  earnings  at  present 
of  the  working  classes  to  a  sum  nearly  equal 
to  those  obtainable  in  1866.  If  the  labouring 
classes  truly  number  22,000,000,  and  if  that 
number  be  divided  into  families  all  round  of 
five  each,  there  would  then  be  4,400,000 
families  to  share  in  the  certainly  enormous 
8um  of  £442,700,000  earned  each  year  in 
wages.  If  no  deduction  be  made  on  the  score 
of  depressed  industries,  then  according  to 
Professor  Levi's  figures  each  one  of  the  above 
families  would  have  £94  a-year  to  live  on, 
and  allowing  for  depressed  trade  £88  a  year  ; 
or  to  put  it  in  another  way  each  family  has 
now  only  338.  per  week,  instead  of  36s.  as 
previously  to  live  upon. 

The  above  calculations  are  suggestive,  and 
though  they  may  not  be  unerring  they  may 
help  us  in  approximating  pretty  closely  to 
the  present  condition  of  the  working  classes. 
Pauperism  or  extreme  want,  however,  may 
exist  in  many  directions,  before  it  manifests 
itself  in  connection  with  indoor  or  outdoor 
relief  rations  in  connection  with  our  work- 
houses. If  depression  continues  to  exist  for 
some  months  longer,  pauperism  is  certain  to 
manifest  itself  to  a  large  extent.  Many  per- 
sons out  of  employment  now  may  be  living 
upon  their  past  savings,  and  we  are  certain 
that  is  the  case  with  several  out  of  employ- 
ment. Want  of  employment  leads  to  the 
withdrawing  of  savings  from  banks  or  from 
institutions.  Workmen  often  receive  aid 
from  their  friendly  and  trade  societies,  and 
when  societies  and  friends  have  yielded  all 
they  can,  their  household  efi^ects  are  parted 
with  before  out-door  relief  is  applied  for  from 
the  guardians.   The  present  depression  ia 


trade  may  not,  however,  be  of  very  long 
duration,  and  perhaps  with  the  ensuing 
spring  and  summer  trade  will  again  revive, 
and  the  worst  will  have  been  passed  over. 
We  fear  that  some  ti-ade  strikes  in  the 
sister  kingdom  are  ill-advised  at  present,  for 
wages  are  certain  to  fall  when  there  are  too 
many  hands  out  of  employment.  But  while 
we  condemn  ill-considered  strikes  and  lock- 
outs as  well,  we  think  that  there  are  some 
large  employers  and  companies,  and  particu- 
larly railway  companies,  who  are  not  justified 
in  putting  pressure  on  their  employes,  and 
reducing  wages  at  present  low  enough  and 
barely  sufiicient  to  support  their  workmen 
and  families.  This  reduction  has  been 
attempted  and  enforced  in  some  instances 
by  directors,  and  not  called  for  by  a  falling 
off  of  receipts.  If  undue  advantage  is  taken 
now  of  the  depression  of  trade  to  reduce  the 
wages  of  workmen,  employers  and  railway 
companies  may  find  that  their  tactics  will  be 
adopted  by  their  workmen,  when  trade  grows 
brisk  again.  There  should  be  no  antagonism 
between  capital  and  labour,  for  each  is 
mutually  depending  on  one  another.  If 
friendly  relations  were  more  often  cultivated 
between  employers  and  workmen,  there  would 
be  concessions  on  either  side  in  many 
instances  when  the  state  of  the  labour  market 
necessitated  it.  In  the  face  of  the  present 
trade  depression,  we  trust  that  the  Govern- 
ment, if  it  should  be  necessary  to  appeal  to 
them,  will  do  their  duty  by  the  people,  and 
that  our  poor  law  bodies  in  the  interests  of 
the  very  poor  wUl  act  with  judgment  in  the 
administration  of  relief. 


THE  "  PITCH'D  "  BATTLE  AT 
ST.  ALBAN'S. 

The  battle  of  the  "  pitches,"  high  and  low> 
in  reference  to  the  nave  roof  of  St.  Alban's 
has  been  fought  further  since  our  last  issue. 
Mr.  Arthur  W.  Blomfield,  architect,  and  Sir 
Edmund  Beckett,  amateur  (though  archi- 
tectural and  scientific  essayist)  have  been 
pitching  in  antagonistically  to  each  other. 
The  baronet  and  parliamentary  lawyer,  how- 
ever, makes  a  thrust  at  others  besides  his 
opponent.  We  think  the  Thnes  has  of  late 
acted  most  unfairly  towards  architects  and 
the  architectural  profession,  and  whether  it 
was  moved  by  the  spirit  that  found  vent  some 
time  since  in  the  Quarterly  Review  is  a  matter 
of  conjecture  and  suspicion.  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett  has  written  some  useful  works,  and 
his  "  Book  on  Building,"  though  it  has  its 
faults,  is  a  useful  compilation.  He  is  an 
honorary  associate  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  ;  and  while  he  is  justified 
in  denouncing  abuses  wherever  he  finds 
them,  we  think,  at  the  same  time,  it  would 
be  more  honourable  and  dignified  on  his  part 
to  have  left  unsaid  some  of  the  unjust  re- 
marks he  has  given  expression  to.  Suspicion 
is  not  reality,  and  his  belief  of  a  thing  does 
not  constitute  it  a  fact.  Assertions  may 
often  and  do  often  lead  to  wrong ;  and  a 
man's  position,  no  matter  how  elevated,  does 
not  justify  him  in  making  strong  assertions 
if  they  cannot  be  proven.  We  can  under- 
stand the  drift  of  recent  insinuations  against 
the  architectural  profession,  but  for  the  life 
of  us  we  cannot  see  the  necessity  of  harping 
on  strings  already  broken,  if  further  whole- 
some exposure  cannot  be  made  for  the  good 
of  the  community. 

Mr.  J,  0.  Scott  has  replied  to  Mr.  Street's 
letter  alluded  to  in  our  last,  and  the  latter 


has  rejoined.  Mr.  W.  White,  of  the  Insti. 
tute,  has  also  contributed  a  practical  and 
excellent  letter  to  the  controversy  in  refe- 
rence to  the  nave  roof. 

There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  with  archi- 
tects of  establishing  a  friendly  concord, 
although  this  high  and  low  pitched  battle  ia 
a  combination  of  flats  and  sharps.  We  may 
generate  an  ellipse  from  a  circle,  and  con- 
struct a  lancet  or  Gothic  pitch  within  a  given 
circle,  or  outside  of  it,  or  in  combination. 
Let  harmony  be  "restored"  within  the  archi- 
tectural circle,  and  let  other  high-flyers  and 
outsiders  take  their  new  departure  if  they 
like,  in  striking  a  tangent  with  the  moon. 


THE  COLLECTOR-GENERAL'S 
REFORMS. 

Through  oversight,  and  partly  through 
pressure  of  other  matter,  we  omitted  to  take 
notice  of  the  very  useful  and  practical  report 
issued  at  the  close  of  the  last  year  from  the 
Collector-General's  office.  The  document  in 
question  is  a  series  of  brief  but  suggestive 
reports  by  the  "  Inspector  of  Premises," 
holding  office  under  the  Collector-General. 
We  have  first  a  list  of  the  premises  in  the 
difi'erent  wards  which  were  returned  by  the 
collectors  as  insolvent,  but  on  inspection  now 
reported  as  recoverable  ;  and,  secondly,  we 
have  another  list  of  premises  returned  as 
insolvent,  and  now  confirmed  by  the  inspector 
as  insolvent.  Certainly  these  reports  are 
highly  creditable  to  the  Collector- General's 
department,  and  go  to  prove  the  bad  manage- 
ment that  must  have  previously  existed. 
When  so  many  house  owners  or  occupiers 
responsible  in  former  years  have  been  allowed 
to  escape  the  payment  of  rates,  no  wonder 
the  ratepayers  who  always  honestly  paid  their 
assessments  were  heavily  burdened,  and  in 
the  face  of  these  reports  they  have  and  had 
just  grounds  for  protest.  Several  house 
owners  have  for  years  evidently  been  playing 
at  "  hide-and-go-seek,"  but  though  they 
kept  betimes  out  of  the  way,  and  acted 
through  agents  that  professed  to  know  no- 
thing, yet  they  were  fully  alive  to  their  rights 
and  the  necessity  of  screwing  out  rents  from 
their  tenants  or  sub-tenants.  Several  tenants, 
too,  or  squatters,  have  enjoyed  long  years  of 
ease,  without  any  rent  or  rate  paying.  The 
Collector-General  is  to  be  commended  for 
initiating  the  reform,  and  the  inspector  also 
for  the  activity  he  has  displayed  in  prosecu- 
ting his  numerous  inquiries,  and  performing 
ofttimes  very  difficult  duties.  A  considerable 
amount  of  money  has  already  been  recovered, 
and  a  large  amount  is  still  in  process  of  re- 
covery. The  results  of  the  Collector-General's 
action  will  be  more  apparent  hereafter  as 
tending  to  the  benefit  of  the  city. 


PEELE'S  COFFEE  HOUSE,  LONDON. 

It  is  worth  notice  that  Peele's  Cofi"ee-house, 
formerly  one  of  the  noted  literaiy  haunts  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Fleet-street,  has  dis- 
appeared, having  recently  been  absorbed  into 
the  contiguous  hotel  of  the  same  name.  It 
had  of  late  years  languished  as  a  public  news- 
rooms, and  the  coup  de  grace  was  given  to  it 
when  a  young  and  vigorous  institution  of  the 
same  kind  was  opened  as  the  City  News 
Rooms,  near  Ludgate  Circus.  The  decline 
of  Peele's  was  due  to  the  same  cause  as  its 
reputation  for  the  past  half-century.  It  was 
the  only  convenient  place  where  journalists 
could  consult  files  of  the  provincial  and 
metropolitan  papers ;  but  these  stores  of  the 
past  had  encroached  on  the  available  space 
of  the  establishment  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  was  not  room  enough  left  for  the  cus- 
tomers,— at  least,  not  sufficient  to  make  the 
concern  a  paying  one.  Amongst  the  trea- 
sures for  which  Peele's  was  noted  was  a 
perfect  copy  of  the  Times  and  of  the  deceased 
Morning  Chronicle,  both  from  the  date  of 
their  first  appearance.  When  it  was  deter- 
mined to  close  the  place,  these  were  offered 
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at  the  price  of  waste  paper  to  the  British 
Museum,  but  were  declined.  Advertisements 
iu  the  United  States  and  some  of  the  colonies 
likewise  failed  to  bring  purchasers,  and  the 
proprietor  was  compelled  to  dispose  of  the 
whole  of  his  files  to  a  waste-papsr  merchant 
of  the  Borough.  The  Times,  Morning 
Chronicle,  and  other  files  which  were  sold, 
weighed  no  less  than  40  tons,  and  realised 
the  sum  of  £200  as  waste.  They  have  long 
since  passed  through  the  mill  again,  and 
appeared  once  more  in  a  newspaper  form,  but 
under  other  names. — Builder. 


IMPROVED  REVOLVING  SHUTTERS. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  directing  atten- 
tion to  the  improvements  lately  introduced 
in  the  matter  of  shutters  by  Messrs.  Salmon, 
Barnes  and  Co.,  of  Ulverston,  Lancashire. 
Whether  of  iron,  steel,  or  wood  they  will  be 
found  simple  in  their  mechanism,  whilst 
their  durability  can  be  guaranteed.  Of  the 
latter  material  Messrs.  S.  B.  and  Co.'s 
shutters  have  just  been  placed  at  the  out- 
fitting establishment  of  Messrs.  Callaghan 
and  Co.,  9  and  10  North  Earl-street  in  this 
city.  These  premises  have  been  enlarged 
and  remodelled,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
G.  P.  Beater,  architect,  by  Mr.  J.  Moloney. 
Here  it  was  that,  whilst  the  employes 
were  engaged  in  the  operation  of  fixing,  we 
had  a  fine  opportunity  of  practically  testing 
what  main  advantages  these  shutters  had 
over  those  supplied  by  other  firms.  We 
were  fortunate  in  meeting  on  the  spot  the 
worthy  agent  in  Dublin  of  Messrs.  Salmon, 
Barnes  and  Co. — Mr.  C.  J.  Allen,  who  clearly 
explained  every  minutiie.  We  notice  also  that 
a  restored  "Gin  Palace"  in  Gt.  Britain-street 
will  be  closed  in  with  the  "  patent  revolvers." 
These  shutters  require  no  machinery ;  they  are 
equally  balanced  whilst  in  any  position  with 
chains  of  peculiar  make  attached  to  weights. 
The  roller  doas  not  work  in  a  fixed  centre, 
but  by  a  backward  and  forward  motion  given 
to  it  as  the  shutters  pass  up  and  down.  The 
band  and  weights  can  be  carried  to  any 
distance  behind  the  shutter  shaft  on  a  series 
of  pulleys — this  will  be  found  an  important 
feature.  Messrs.  Salmon,  Barnes  and  Co.'s 
illustrated  catalogue  (a  copy  of  which  lies  by 
us)  gives  full  particulars,  with  diagrams, 
prices,  &c.  Their  testimonial  list  is  a  long 
one  already,  and  will  no  doubt  be  daily  re- 
ceiving additions.  At  the  recent  Paris 
Exhibition  this  firm  received  the  highest 
awai'd  in  Class  66  for  iron  and  wood  revolv- 
ing shutters  worked  by  patent  balance-weight 
motion.  [See  their  advertisement  on  last 
page  of  this  issue.] 


THE  PROPOSED  WORKMAN'S  CLUB 
IN  DUBLIN. 

Another  meeting  was  held  on  the  11th  inst., 
in  continuation  of  a  preceding  one,  upwards 
of  a  month  since,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
steps  to  establish  a  Workman's  Club  in 
Dublin.  The  Lord  Mayor  presided,  and  other 
members  of  the  Town  Council,  as  well  as 
some  professional  men  and  traders,  were  pre- 
sent. It  would  be  useless  on  our  part  to 
publish  the  proceedings  in  detail,  as  some  of 
the  statements  made  were  not  very  edifying. 
The  artisans  and  working  men  of  the  city  have 
not  shown  any  great  disposition  as  a  body  to 
support  the  movement  commenced  at  first 
with  greater  enthusiasm  than  was  manifested 
at  the  last  meeting.  We  fear  that  more  than 
one  cause  has  contributed  to  throw  cold  water 
on  the  movement,  and  some  of  these  may  be 
found  in  the  proposed  rules.  We  are  deci- 
dedly of  opinion  that  the  club  would  not  be  a 
true  workman's  club,  if  carried  out  subject  to 
the  organisation  proposed.   There  were  rival 


interests  at  work  too,  we  fear,  and  some  of 
the  professed  friends  of  the  movement  at  first, 
on  their  second  appearance  were  wonderfully 
perplexed  and  undecided.  A  few  more  sup- 
posed friends  of  the  working  man  put  in  no 
appearance  at  all.  Some  members  of  the 
"  Mechanics'  Institute"  held  that  the  work- 
men of  Dublin  who  have  failed  to  support 
that  body  would  also  fail  to  support  the  club, 
if  established.  Members  of  the  trade  socie- 
ties, or  some  of  them,  had  a  suspicion  that 
the  club  would  injure  their  old  trade  organi- 
sations, for  reasons  perhaps  best  known  to 
the  speakers — though  workmen's  clubs  in 
England  do  not  clash  with  trade  societies,  or 
injure  them  in  any  way.  The  selling  of 
liquor  in  the  club  no  doubt  awoke  the  tender 
susceptibilities  of  the  vintners  of  Dublin ; 
and  pul)lican8,  as  a  body,  are  not  sup- 
porters of  free  libraries  or  workmen's  clubs. 
Publicans,  too,  have  a  habit  of  remembering 
the  members  of  Parliament,  the  town  coun- 
cillors, and  others  who  injur©  their  trade  in- 
terests, directly  or  indirectly,  and  they  know 
for  whom  to  vote  at  general  and  municipal 
elections.  Perhaps  for  the  above  among 
other  reasons  it  may  be  seen  by  those  who 
care  to  know  it,  why  the  project  of  a  Work- 
man's Club  has  all  but  fallen  through  in 
Dublin.  If  workmen  are  in  earnest  iu  our 
city,  and  really  desire  the  formation  of  clubs, 
they  should  organise  and  manage  these 
bodies  themselves,  and  practical  sympathy 
and  interest  in  their  success  would  be  soon 
forthcoming  from  a  number  of  outsiders. 


EE  SITES  FOR  ARTISANS- 
DWELLINGS. 

AN  IMPORTANT  DBCISION. 

A  QUESTION  was  argued  a  few  days  since  in 
one  of  the  Bankruptcy  Courts  before  Mr. 
Posnett,  arbitrator,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Law, 
Q.C.,  M.P.,  legal  assessor.  The  issue  raised 
was,  whether  persons  whose  properties  had 
been  couipulsorily  purchased,  or  whose  trade 
had  been  disturbed  in  order  to  afford  sites 
for  improved  artisans'  dwellings,  were  en- 
titled to  compensation. 

Mr.  Monroe,  Q.C.,  appeared  for  Mr. 
Dowling,  a  dairy  proprietor  living  in  the 
Coombe,  and  for  other  claimants,  and  sub- 
mitted that  compensation  should  be  awarded 
for  compulsory  purchase  and  loss  of  trade 
profits.  Counsel  referred  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  which  enables  the  municipal 
authority,  upon  an  official  representation 
that  streets,  lanes,  or  alleys,  in  a  particular 
area  are  unfit  for  human  habitation  or  are 
unhealthy,  and  that  disease  is  prevalent 
within  it,  to  take  steps  to  have  an  inquiry 
upon  the  point,  and,  after  the  inquiry  has 
established  the  fact  that  the  area  is  un- 
healthy, to,  by  means  of  a  provisional 
order,  have  the  area  cleared.  The  area  to 
be  cleared  was  the  unhealthy  area  officially 
reported  in  this  matter.  The  sanitary  officer. 
Dr.  (Mapother,  in  his  report  declared  Elbow- 
lane  and  Pimlico  to  be  unhealthy,  but  he  did 
not  so  report  of  the  Coombe,  where  Mr. 
Dowling's  dairy-yard  was  situate.  The 
Coombe,  therefore,  was  not  condemned  in 
the  "  official  representation,"  neither  was  it 
condemned  by  the  subsequent  resolution  of 
the  Municipal  Council.  "Therefore  property 
in  the  Coombe,  where  the  question  arose, 
should  be  dealt  with  precisely  as  if  the  pre- 
mises were  taken  for  raUway  purposes. 
Under  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act  no  doubt 
the  fair  market  value  only  of  the  property 
was  to  be  given,  but  it  was  also  provided 
that  all  the  circumstances  affecting  the  value 
of  the  property  were  to  be  considered.  Now, 
the  fact  that  premises  were  used  for  trade 
purposes  was  clearly  a  circumstance  affecting 
the  value,  and  he  urged  should  be  so  con- 
sidered in  the  award.  It  would  be  hard  in- 
deed that  where  a  man  had  trade  premises 
which  were  perfectly  healthy,  in  which  all 
proper  sanitary  regulations  were  carried  out, 
merely  because  these  premises  adjoined  other 
premises  that  were  unhealthy,  the  owner  was 
to  be  forced  out  of  them,  his  trade  destroyed, 
and  his  prospects  ruined,  he  receiving  no 
compensation  beyond  the  mere  market  value 


of  the  premises  as  premises  merely.  That 
surely  could  not  be  the  construction  of  the 
statute. 

Mr.  Andrews,  Q.C.,  on  the  part  of  the 
Corporation,  said  the  question  raised  was  an 
important  one,  and  decision  would  consider- 
ably affect  the  rates.  It  was  the  area  reported 
to  be  unhealthy  that  was  dealt  with  by  the 
municipal  authority,  and  within  the  area  re- 
ported to  be  unhealthy,  condemned  as  such, 
and  comprehended  within  the  improvement 
scheme  was  the  Coombe,  in  which  the  claim- 
ant's premises  were.  Therefore  the  case  had 
to  be  dealt  with  as  one  of  voluntary  sale  and 
voluntary  purchase.  No  doubt  all  the  cir- 
cumstances affecting  the  value  were  to  be 
considered,  and  he  admitted  they  were  to  be 
considered  to  the  extent  of  the  condition  of 
particular  premises  for  a  particular  purpose. 
For  instance,  in  Mr.  Dowling's  case,  the  fact 
that  his  dairy  yard  was  well  fitted  up  and 
appointed  might  be  considered  as  increasing 
its  value  beyond  what  it  would  be  if  the  dairy 
yard  did  not  give  accommodation  or  was  in 
bad  condition.  But  that  was  entirely  diffe- 
rent from  paying  for  the  goodwill  of  the 
business  or  for  supposed  loss  by  removal,  and 
he  submitted  that  no  such  allowance  could  be 
made,  and  that  a  ruling  otherwise  would  bo 
entirely  outside  the  scope  and  intent  of  the 
statute,  which  was  passed  for  a  public  pur- 
pose— to  improve  the  public  health  and  re- 
move causes  of  disease  and  impaired  health. 

Mr.  Bewley  followed  on  the  same  side. 

Mr.  Monroe  replied. 

Mr.  Perrin,  Mr.  M'Dermott,  and  Mr.  Fal- 
coner supported  the  contention  of  Mr.  Monroe. 
The  amount  asked  to  be  added  on  for  the 
compulsory  purchase  was  10  per  cent,  on  the 
market  value. 

The  arguments  having  closed, 

Mr.  Law,  Q.C.,  said  ho  would  advise  the 
arbitrator  to  allow  the  full,  fair  market  value 
of  the  premises,  inclining,  where  there  was  a 
j  doubt,  to  the  side  of  the  claimant,  but  to 
I  allow  nothing  for  eitlier  compulsory  purchase 
or  loss  of  goodwill  or  trade  profits.  The 
fact,  however,  that  a  business  was  carried  on 
in  the  [)remise8  might  be  taken  into  account 
in  estimating  the  market  value,  but  not  the 
supposed  value  of  the  goodwill,  which  the 
party  might  carry  away  with  him  wherever 
he  went. 


KINGSTOWN  COMMISSIONERS- 
REPORT. 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  annual 
report  of  the  township  board,  read  at  yester- 
day's meeting  : — 

"The  pro»i»ions  of  the  Public  Health  Acta,  1874 
and  1878,  and  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drug*  Act, 
1875,  continue  to  be  carried  out,  the  following  beinjf 
a  brief  summary  of  the  business  transacted  during 
the  past  year ;  —  3,797  houses  and  yards  were  in- 
spected ;  606  persons  wtre  serted  with  notices  to 
make  sanitary  improvements  ;  524  nuisances  were 
abated  by  serTice  of  notices  ;  63  nuisances  are  pend- 
ing abatement  by  magistrates' orders  j  105  persons 
were  summoned  to  abate  nuisances.  To  ensure  at 
perfect  sanitary  supervision  as  possible,  the  addi- 
tional sub-sanitary  officer  (a  sereeant  of  the  Dublin 
Police),  appointed  September,  1876,  has  been  con- 
tinued in  office.  A  large  quantity  of  road  metal, 
consisting  of  Briy  Head  stone,  ordinary  limestone, 
tailings,  i;ravel,  and  sand,  has  been  used  upon  the 
roads,  sufficient  to  maintain  them  in  good  order. 
During  the  past  year  the  extensive  system  of  in- 
ternal drainage  previously  commenced  has  been 
carried  on  unremittingly,  and  now  approaches  com- 
pletion. Negotiations  are  pending  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  great  outfall  sewer  for  a  distance  of  over 
3,000  feet  along  the  slope  of  the  Western  Pier,  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  the  sewage  of  all  the 
western  part  of  the  township,  and  of  an  extensive 
district  of  the  adjacent  township  of  Blackrock,  the 
commissioners  of  which  will  contribute  a  portion  of 
the  expense.  A  modification  of  the  plans  for  this 
work,  recommended  by  several  eminent  engineer* 
8*  long  a^n  as  1867,  has,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Works,  been  adopted  ;  and  a  tender  for 
the  execution  of  this  plan,  for  a  sum  of  £14,100, 
has  been  received  by  the  commissioners.  The  con- 
tract with  Messrs.  Meade  and  Son  for  building  the 
new  Town  Hall  and  Courthouse  was  proceeded  with, 
and  the  foundation-stone  was  formally  laid  Novem- 
ber 20th.  It  is  ecpected  that  the  building  will  he 
completed  in  abotit  tweUe  months  from  this  t^ate." 
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EXCAVATIONS  AT  ILIUM.* 

(Concluded  from  page  6.) 

The  part  of  all  these  treasures  which,  in  the 
division  with  the  Turkish  Government,  has 
fallen  to  my  share  shall  at  once  be  exhibited 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  together 
with  a  dagger  of  meteoric  steel,  an  instru- 
ment of  ivory,  in  form  of  a  hog,  probably 
used  in  weaving,  and  a  flat  statuette  of  lead, 
all  of  which  objects  I  only  obtained  by  weigh- 
ing them  up  against  Trojan  gold  beads.  The 
dagger  is  the  first  iron  I  have  ever  found  in 
any  prehistoric  city  ;  it  is  double-edged,  and 
has  perfectly  the  form  of  the  Trojan  bronze 
daggers  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  ; 
but  it  is  only  4  in.  long.  It  has  not  the 
slighest  rust  or  corrosion,  and  its  preserva- 
tion is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  antisep- 
tic power  of  the  red  wood  ashes  mixed  with 
charcoal,  in  which  it  was  imbedded  in  the 
royal  mansion,  at  a  depth  of  28  ft.  below  the 
surface  ;  it  is  almost  as  white  as  silver,  and 
etill  very  sharp,  though  covered  by  the  patina 
of  ages  ;  near  its  lower  end  are  two  openings, 
0"53  in.  long  and  0'12  broad.  The  leaden 
statuette  is  2-6  in.  long,  and  has  altogether 
an  Egyptian  type  ;  the  hair  is  weD  indicated 
on  the  forehead  as  well  as  by  the  braids 
which  hang  down  on  both  sides  ;  the  breasts 
and  the  navel  are  marked  by  small  circles, 
and  the  pudendum  is  indicated  by  a  triangle 
O'Sl  in.  long  and  nearly  as  broad.  Though 
the  knees  are  marked,  yet  the  legs  are  not 
separated,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
resembles  an  Egyptian  mummy  in  its  wrap- 
ping. This  figure  was  found  at  a  depth  of 
23  ft.,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  it  can  have 
escaped  the  conflagration. 

The  Phallus  appears  to  have  been  wor- 
shipped at  Troy,  for  it  is  often  found  here  of 
marble  or  other  stone ;  it  had  from  the 
remotest  antiquity,  as  the  representation  of 
the  creating  and  generating  principle,  a 
cultus  with  the  Pelasgians,  from  whom  the 
Athenians  learned  to  make  the  ithyphallic 
Hermae  (see  Gerhard  "  De  Religione  Her- 
marum,"  p.  3).  The  Phallus  was  worshipped 
at  Lampsacus  and  on  the  neighbouring 
islands  of  Imbros  and  Lesbos  (Herodotus,  v. 
26,  vi.  137  ;  0.  MuUer,  "  Etrusker"),  also  at 
Aletri  and  Terni,  on  the  cyclopean  circuit 
walls  of  which  it  is  represented.  Nay,  on 
the  sepulchre  of  Alyattes  of  Lydia  stood  a 
gigantic  Phallus,  of  which  the  head,  still 
extant,  measures  40  ft.  in  circumference  and 
12  ft.  in  diameter  (0.  MuUer,  "Arch.  d. 
Kunst") ;  the  Phallus  was  also  a  sepulchral 
symbol  in  Etruria. 

Of  the  usual  Trojan  idols  a  vast  number 
was  found,  and  as  all  of  them  have  perfectly 
the  same  shape,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  are  exact  copies  of  the  primitive 
Palladium,  which  was  fabled  to  have  fallen 
from  heaven  with  a  lance  in  one  hand  and  in 
the  other  a  distafi' ;  this  latter  shows  Pallas 
Athene's  character  as  Athene  Ergane,  or 
tutelary  deity  of  the  working,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  weaving,  women,  and  explains 
the  presence  of  the  many  thousands  of  whorls 
with  incised  religious  symbols,  which  have 
never  been  used  and  can  be  nothing  else  than 
votive  offerings  made  by  the  Trojan  women 
to  their  patron  goddess.  I  further  believe 
that  the  Phrygian  Ate,  on  whose  sacred  hill 
Ilus  built  Ilium  (see  Apollodorus,  iii.  2-3),  is 
identical  with  Athene  ;  at  all  events,  that 
Ate  can  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Homeric  Ate,  which  latter  is  nothing  else 
than  the  personified  power  of  delusion  and 
infatuation  (see  Iliad,  xix.  91),  and  can  of 
course  never  have  had  a  temple  or  a  cultus. 
More  difficult  than  anything  else  I  find  to 
explain  the  presence  of  the  immense  number 
of  email  single  or  double-edged  saws  of  silex, 
1  to  3  in.  long,  which  cannot  possibly  have 
ever  been  used  for  cutting  wood  or  even 
bread,  for,  instead  of  furthering  the  cutting, 
the  indentation  would  impede  it ;  they  can 
neither  have  been  used  in  the  harrows,  as, 
for  the  most  part,  they  are  too  thin  and 
fragile  for  that  purjiose.  Very  frequent  are 
also  knives  of  silex  or  obsidian,  which  latter 
may  have  been  used  as  razors ;  razors  were 
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known  to  Homer  (see  II.  x.  173).  In  great 
abundance  are  also  found  here  balls  of  terra- 
cotta, most  of  which  have  representations  of 
the  starry  heavens  ;  on  one  of  these  are 
engraved  two  signs,  which,  turned  one  way, 
represent  a  Latin  C,  and,  turned  the  other 
way,  an  Arabic  18.  As  we  see  the  same 
signs  on  a  seal  published  in  my  "  Troy  and 
its  Remains,"  they  may  probably  be  written 
characters.  I  also  found  some  whorls  with 
written  characters.  I  may  here  also  mention 
a  copper  or  bronze  coin,  found  in  the  Trojan 
stratum  of  red  or  yellow  ashes,  at  a  depth  of 
26  ft.  below  the  surface  ;  it  has  on  one  side  a 
deep,  nearly  quadrangular  stamp,  in  which  is 
a  sign  resembling  a  croce  ansata  or  svastioa  ; 
on  the  reverse  side  is  merely  a  protruding 
dot.  Of  other  interesting  objects  I  may 
mention  a  stick,  perhaps  a  sceptre  knob,  of 
glass  with  an  oi'nament  in  form  of  a  serpent, 
and  two  perforations  by  which  it  was  fixed  on 
the  wood.  This  is  the  first  glass  I  ever 
found  here,  except  the  Trojan  vitrified  floors, 
which  are,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  greatest 
curiosities  here.  On  entering  from  the  north 
side  the  great  trench  in  my  excavations, 
visitors  will  see,  to  the  left,  parts  of  five  or 
more  chambers  of  a  Trojan  house,  whose 
floors  are  partly  stretched  on  large  flags,  and 
in  this  case  they  have  perfectly  the  appear- 
ance, and  I  might  even  say  the  solidity,  of 
asphalte  floors,  or  they  are  stretched  on  a 
layer  of  ashes  and  debris,  and  in  this  case 
they  are  invariably  vitrified  and  form  a 
porous  mass  with  a  lustrous,  green,  glassy 
surface  ;  in  the  former  case  they  are  on  an 
average  0'3o,  in  the  latter  0"40  to  0-60  in. 
thick.  All  the  floors  of  the  upper  storeys, 
and  even  the  terraces  on  the  top  of  the 
houses,  consisted  of  wood,  but  were  covered 
with  a  similar  asphalte-like  mass,  which  seems 
to  have  been  entirely  liquefied  in  the  great 
catastrophe  by  the  burning  of  the  wooden 
floors,  and  to  have  run  down  ;  in  fact,  only  in 
this  manner  can  we  explain  the  presence  of 
the  enormous  mass  of  vitrified  lumps  in  the 
ruins,  which  are  either  shapeless  or  of  a 
conio  form,  and  often  5  to  6  in.  thick. 
Samples  of  the  asphalte-like  and  the  vitrified 
floors  I  sent  to  the  celebrated  chemist.  Dr. 
John  Percy,  in  London,  begging  him  to 
report  on  them  in  the  Times.  Dr.  Edward 
Moss,  of  Arctic  celebrity,  now  on  board 
H.M.S.  Research,  in  Besica  Bay,  maintains 
that  those  vitrified  floors  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  intense  heat  on  the 
surface  of  the  underlying  clay,  the  straw  in 
the  latter  supplying  the  silica  for  the  forma- 
tion of  an  alumina-glass.  He  informs  me 
further  that  he  exposed  to  a  white  heat  a 
fragment  of  this  clay,  and  even  some  of  the 
fragments  of  Trojan  pottery,  and  that  they 
vitrified  at  the  corners. 

What  I  have  brought  to  light  of  the  Trojan 
houses  in  general,  and  of  the  last  town-chief's 
or  king's  mansion  in  particular,  are  merely 
the  substructions,  on  an  average  5  ft.  high, 
which  in  the  absence  of  cellars  served  as 
store-rooms.  A  similar  habit  of  using  the 
ground  floor  as  store-rooms  appears  to  have 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  poet,  for  we  see  in 
the  Iliad  (vi.  288-9)  that  Hecuba  descends  to 
the  store-room  where  the  artfully  embroidered 
garments  were  stored.  Had  the  store-room 
been  on  the  floor  inhabited  by  the  famDy,  the 
poet  would  not  have  said  that  the  queen 
descended.  The  substructions  of  the  royal 
house  consist  of  uncut  stones  joined  with 
clay  ;  the  inner  side  of  the  house-walls  has  a 
thiek  coating  of  clay  which  has  been  white- 
washed with  clay.  If  asked,  "  Is  this  Priam's 
palace,  as  described  by  Homer  ?"  (II.  vi. 
242-49)  I  would  answer  by  the  verse  of  Virgil, 
"  Si  parva  licet  componere  magnis."  In 
fact,  according  to  the  poet,  the  palace  con- 
tained fifty  chambers  for  the  king's  sons  and 
twelve  for  his  daughters,  and  all  were  of 
polished  stone.  But  Homer  can  never  have 
seen  the  Troy  whose  tragic  fate  he  describes, 
because  at  his  time,  and  probably  ages  before 
his  time,  the  city  he  glorifies  was  buried 
beneath  mountains  of  dfbris.  But  at  his 
time  public  edifices,  and  probably  also  royal 
mansions,  were  built  of  polished  stones,  and 
he  therefore  attributes  the  same  architecture 


to  Priam's  mansion,  magnifying  it  with  poetic 
licence.  This  building  has  towards  the  gate 
a  corridor  40  ft.  8  in.  long  by  6  ft.  broad, 
leading  to  a  chamber  only  7  ft.  6  in.  long  by 
4  ft.  6  in.  broad,  in  which  the  ingenious  Dr. 
Moss  discovered  a  gutter  of  hemiipherical 
form  ;  this  room  is  nearly  filled  up  by  a  huge 
jar  5  ft.  6  in.  high  and  4  ft.  7  in.  Ijroad.  By 
a  door  only  1  ft.  10  in.  broad  this  chamber 
communicates  with  another  larger  one,  which 
is  12  ft.  3i  in.  long  and  7  ft.  4  in.  broad,  and 
contains  three  immense  jars,  of  precisely  the 
same  size  as  that  just  referred  to,  and  a 
somewhat  smaller  one ;  the  pottery  of  the 
jars  is  upwards  of  2  in.  thick.  From  this 
room  we  enter,  by  a  door  3  ft.  2  in.  broad, 
into  a  larger  one,  which  runs  parallel  with 
the  aforesaid  corridor,  and  is  24  ft.  4  in.  long 
and  12 ft.  broad,  and  leads  to  another  chamber 
10  ft.  long  and  8  ft.  broad.  This  is  the  best 
preserved  part  of  the  mansion,  to  which 
belong  also  the  buildings  which  separate  it 
from  the  northern  part  of  the  great  wall.  I 
therefore  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the 
mansion,  if,  as  is  highly  probable,  it  had  five 
or  six  upper  storeys  of  sun-dried  bricks  or 
wood,  may  not  have  had  even  more  than  a 
hundred  smaller  or  larger  rooms.  I  secured 
one  of  the  bricks,  which  is  2  ft.  long,  1  ft. 
3  in.  broad,  and  3J  in.  thick,  and  which  has 
in  the  conflagration  been  converted  into 
burned  brick. 

In  several  directions  beneath  the  royal 
mansion  we  see  the  walls  of  a  still  much  more 
ancient  building,  which  we  cannot  but  ascribe 
to  the  first  city  erected  on  these  sacred 
premises,  because  all  the  fragments  of  pottery 
which  we  find  in  the  very  chambers  of  the 
ancient  mansion,  immediately  below  the 
Trojan  stratum,  have  on  both  sides  that 
beautiful  lustrous  red,  black,  or  brown  colour, 
which  I  never  yet  found  elsewhere  but  in  the 
strata  of  the  first  city.  I  now  feel  even  bold 
enough  to  say  that  the  great  circuit  waU  was 
not  built  by  the  Trojans,  but  by  their  prede- 
cessors, because  in  carefully  digging  off  the 
debris  from  that  wall  I  find  it  covered  by  a 
layer  of  rubbish  about  one  foot  thick,  which 
is  not  Trojan,  because  it  does  not  contain 
any  burned  matter,  and  because  it  is  full  of 
pottery  peculiar  to  the  first  city,  which  can- 
not possibly  be  there  by  mere  accident. 
Above  this  layer  the  great  wall  is  covered 
six  and  seven  feet  deep  with  brick-coloured 
ashes  of  the  tower-like  buUdings  of  sun-dried 
bricks  and  wood,  which  once  served  both  as 
its  ornament  and  as  its  works  of  defence,  and 
Dr.  Moss  calls  to  my  remembrance  that  in 
this  respect  Troy  resembles  several  cities  in 
Scripture  ;  so  e.g.  Joshua  (ii.  15)  describes 
the  house  of  Rahab,  situated  on  the  cii-cuit 
wall  of  Jericho.  I  have  equally  acquired  the 
certainty  that  the  gate,  which  has  now  turned 
out  to  be  treble,  was  built  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  first  city  of  large,  rudely-cut  white 
stones,  which  we  see  in  all  the  lower  layers 
of  the  gate-walls,  and  the  passage  was  paved 
by  them  with  white  flags.  The  succeeding 
people,  whom  I  identify  with  the  Trojans, 
had  merely  repaired  the  gate,  covering  the 
white  flags  with  others  of  a  reddish  colour, 
and  heightening  the  side-walls  of  large  white 
slabs  by  a  masonry  of  small  stones.  The 
reddish  flags,  having  suffered  too  much  by 
the  white  heat  in  the  conflagration,  have 
nearly  all  crumbled  away  since  I  brought 
them  to  light.  Of  the  white  flags  I  lifted 
one,  and  having  dug  beneath  it  a  large  square 
hole,  3  ft.  deep,  I  only  found  there  potsherds 
belonging  to  the  first  city.  The  third  gate 
is  17J  ft.  broad,  and  beyond  it  the  masonry 
continues  still  for  10  ft.  on  either  side.  Of 
course  the  three  gates,  as  we  now  see  them, 
are  merely  the  substructions  of  a  tower-liko 
building  of  sun-dried  bricks  and  wood. 

One  of  the  most  curious  objects  ever  found 
here  is  undoubtedly  a  distaff  11  in.  long, 
around  which  is  lengthwise  wound  a  large 
quantity  of  woollen  thread,  black  like  coal, 
probably  from  being  charred  ;  but  I  trust 
that,  locked  up  in  a  glass  vessel,  it  will  keep 
very  well.  I  discovered  it  in  the  royal 
mansion  at  a  depth  of  28  ft.  below  the  surface. 
According  to  Dr.  Moss,  the  wood  of  the  distaff 
is  the  stem  of  a  very  young  tree. 
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Visitors  see  in  the  talus  of  my  trenches 
billions  of  cockles  and  muscles,  which  are 
not  found  here  on  the  sea-sliore,  but  only  in 
the  deep  inlets  which  communicate  with  the 
sea  ;  of  course  they  must  have  been  used  as 
food  by  the  inhabitants.  In  the  Trojan 
stratum,  in  which  all  the  kitchen  middens 
are  charred,  Dr.  Moss  recognizes  razor-shells, 
limpets,  pectens,  and  oysters,  mixed  with 
sea-sand,  hare-  and  pig-  as  well  as  small  fish- 
bones, flint-chips,  boar-tusks,  and  stag-horns. 
He  observes  that  the  latter  are  nearly  all  cast 
antlers,  with  the  burr  much  worn,  which 
implies  that  they  were  probably  collected  to 
make  implements,  and  not  merely  brought  to 
the  town  with  the  products  of  the  chase.  He 
also  found  in  the  Trojan  layer  of  debris  an 
nlna  of  a  boar  with  a  flint  flake  upon  it. 
Visitors  will  see  that  the  well  which  has  been 
dug  by  the  later  Greek  Ilians  is,  at  a  depth 
of  28  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  hill,  pierced 
through  one  of  the  walls  of  the  Trojan  town- 
chief's  mansion,  and  it  appears  indeed  extra- 
ordinary that,  according  to  Strabo,  they 
should  have  shown  in  their  own  city — and, 
of  course  on  a  level  with  their  other  build- 
ings— a  fantastic  Prytaneion  of  Hector  and  a 
fantastic  mansion  of  Paris  ;  further,  that  they 
should  have  preserved  in  their  temple  of 
Athene  fantastic  Trojan  weapons,  without 
ever  thinking  that  the  real  Trojan  buildings 
and  weapons  lay  buried  28  ft.  deep  beneath 
their  feet. 

In  conclusion,  I  here  publicly  most  warmly 
thank  my  honourable  friend.  Sir  A.  Layard, 
the  illustrious  English  Ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, for  the  powerful  assistance  he 
has  lent  me,  and  all  the  kindness  he  has 
shown  me  during  the  time  of  my  excavations 
at  Troy.  Solely  to  him  am  I  indebted  for 
my  firman  and  for  my  successful  excavations, 
in  the  progress  of  which  there  arose  at  every 
moment  difficulties  which  would  have  put  an 
end  to  the  work  had  it  not  been  for  his 
friendly  protection,  which  I  have  continually 
had  occasion  to  invoke,  and  sometimes  even 
twice  a-day,  per  telegraph. 


RESTORATION  OF 
ANCIENT  BUILDINGS.* 

I  HAVE  written  so  much  on  the  subject  of 
"  Restoration  "  during  the  last  ten  years  that 
the  call  of  Mr.  Caine,  the  president  of  this 
society,  for  a  contribution  to  its  proceedings 
put  me  in  a  difficulty  for  something  fresh  to 
say  on  it. 

While  I  freely  yield  to  Mr.  Ruskin  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  to  denounce  the 
princijile  and  practice  of  "  Restorations," 
which  he  did  with  all  the  eloquence  for  which 
he  is  famed,  it  is  due  to  myself  to  say  that  I 
have  done  more  to  expose  them,  to  meet  all 
arguments  in  their  favour ;  and  more  fully 
answered  the  oft-repeated  question,  "  What 
are  we  to  do  with  these  old  fabrics  when  they 
become  unfit  for  use  ?"  than  any  other  writer. 
I  was  first  led  to  the  subject  by  my  feeling 
of  disgust  at  what  I  had  witnessed  around 
me  and  near  me.  I  had  seen  some  of  the 
noblest  cathedrals  in  England,  each  the  crown 
of  glory  of  its  city,  the  tower  of  which  caught 
the  last  smUe  of  departing  day,  completely 
denuded  of  all  interest,  and  I  well  remem- 
bered my  sensations  at  the  "  restoration " 
of  St.  John's  Church,  Chester,  as  early  as 
1861,  when  I  felt  daUy  that  viitue  was  going 
out  of  it,  and  that  its  "  restoration  "  was  its 
destruction.  These  are  what  led  me  to  the 
subject,  and  to  say,  in  a  paper  on  "  The 
Growth  of  Liverpool,"  read  to  the  Architec- 
tural Society  in  AprU,  1868,  and  printed  in 
its  Transactions, — "  There  is  talk  of  '  re- 
storing '  the  cathedral  [Chester] ,  which,  to 
the  ear  of  an  artist,  as  it  will  probably  involve 
the  entire  recasing  of  the  building,  simply 
means  destroying  :  destroying  its  antiquarian 
and  historic  interest  and  picturesque  beauty." 

Since  this  I  have  so  fully  shown  up  the 
evil  that  I  now  feel  I  could  better  serve  the 
cause  of  protection  by  republishing  what  I 
have  already  written,  which   would  fill  a 
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thickish  octavo  volume,  than  by  writing  any 
more.  A  letter  from  Mr.  James  Bromley, 
informing  me  that  certain  literati  had  ex- 
pressed their  determination  to  be  down  upon 
"  the  mawkish  scntimentalism  "  of  the  ob- 
jectors to  restorations,  suggested  the  course 
I  have  taken  in  the  following  remarks  : — 
"  Restoration  "  means  the  taking  a  building 
back  to  what  it  was  in  its  prime  oif  youth  and 
beauty,  by  which,  of  course,  history  is  falsi- 
fied, its  (the  building's)  teachings  to  the 
architect  and  archajologist  for  ever  silenced, 
and  the  harmonising  effects  of  time  and  the 
associations  of  history  and  legend  destroyed. 
I  leave  to  others  the  archaeological  grounds 
of  objection  to  "  restorations,"  and  confine 
myself  to  the  consideration  of  the  a;sthetical 
and  poetic. 

A  new  building  is  interesting  and  valuable, 
like  a  new  poem,  statue,  or  picture.  But 
unlike  these  works,  which  never  really  in- 
crease in  beauty,  the  building  is  no  sooner 
finished  by  man  than  nature  takes  it  in  hand, 
lavishes  on  it  her  own  infinite  system  of 
beauty,  and  gives  it  finishing  touches  beyond 
the  reach  of  art ;  which  assimilates  it  to  all 
around,  and  marks  it  for  her  own.  The 
beauty  of  an  ancient  edifice  is  beauty  upon 
beauty,  nature  having  worked  on  a  ground 
prepared  by  art.  The  building  originally, 
perchance,  was  a  noble  piece  of  harmonious 
architecture  ;  the  ages  have  breathed  on  it, 
and  now  every  one  of  its  stones  has  become 
a  picture,  a  poem,  a  history.  The  building 
added  to  nature,  and  nature  has  requited  the 
benefit  a  hundredfold,  and  ennobled  the 
building,  which  henceforth  has  something 
divine  about  it :  it  is  architecture  glorified, 
sublimated,  idealised.  The  higher  class  of 
ancient  buildings,  I  say  it  advisedly,  are 
gems  of  the  brightest  landscapes — the  high- 
water  marks  of  material  beauty  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  over  the  loveliest  portions  of 
which  they  shed  fresh  glory,  and  give  to 
flower,  and  grass,  and  stream  a  new  and 
diviner  birth. 

They  differ  from  new  buildings  also  in 
having  a  virtue  seen  only  by  the  eye  of  the 
imagination,  viz.,  the  memories  of  the  past 
with  which  they  are  pregnant.  The  mind 
descries  on  them  the  lights  and  shadows  of 
history,  which  give  them  an  ineffable  charm, 
which  is  not  possessed  by  any  object  of  pure 
nature,  by  rock,  tree,  field,  or  mountain, 
which  is  always,  from  the  vital  forces  within 
it,  for  ever  renewing  itself.  We  know,  look- 
ing on  the  Colo^;eum  or  Pantheon,  that  it 
has  witnessed  the  events  of  human  history 
for  2,000  years,  and  it  has,  in  addition  to  its 
original  and  acquired  physical  beauty,  an 
impassioned  eloquence, — a  pathos  that  thrills 
and  moves  the  heart.  The  light  of  ancient 
days  is  on  it,  the  lingering  beams  of  a  de- 
parted glory,  and  the  shadows  still  hover 
over  it  of  the  important  events  or  renowned 
deeds  of  the  illustrious,  of  which  it  was  the 
scene  or  tha  witness. 

I  object  to  "  restoration  "  chiefly  on  the 
ground  that  all  this  beauty  and  interest  are 
entirely  destroyed  by  it. 

How  completely  this  is  done  by  "  restora- 
tion "  I  was  forcibly  reminded  awhUe  ago  on 
writing  a  poem  entitled  "  An  Address  to  the 
Great  Pyramid,"  based  on  the  adage  "  Stone 
walls  have  ears,"  in  which  I  supposed  it  ear 
and  eye  witness  of  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant events  of  history,  as  "  You  saw  this,"  or 
"  Did  you  hear  that  ?"  and  I  could  have  gone 
on  and  imputed  to  it  a  knowledge  of  the 
whole  history  of  the  world  since  its  erection. 
It  struck  me  that  not  one  syllable  of  what  I 
said  could,  with  any  degree  of  propriety  or 
any  stretch  of  poetic  licence,  have  been  said 
had  that  pyramid  beenrecased.  It  had  ears, 
but  the  restorer  had  stopped  its  ears,  blinded 
its  eyes,  filled  its  mouth  with  new  stone 
and  mortar;  in  short,  made  it  another 
pyramid ;  and  it  might  reply,  "  Oh  no,  sir, 
you  are  mistaken  :  I  never  saw  nor  heard  any 
of  those  things  you  mention.  I  know  nothing 
about  the  siege  of  Troy  or  any  other  siege. 
I  have  only  just  come  out  of  the  quarry.  The 
old  pyramid  you  take  me  for  has  been 
smothered  and  buried  under  me,  and  can 
neither  see  nor  hear  any  more." 


But  this  is  not  all.  I  have  hitherto  sup- 
posed that  the  restorer  fulfils  his  implied 
promise  to  make  the  building  all  it  was  in  its 
prime,  with  regard  to  artistic  merit  and 
beauty.  But  it  is  impossible.  Invariably  in 
the  restoration  process  there  is  cut  away 
carving  by  men  who  gave  their  whole  hearts 
to  it,  and  worked,  not  for  £2  or  £'3  a-week, 
but  for  their  souls'  salvation,  one  square  foot 
of  which  work,  with  the  faintest  vestige  of 
what  it  had  been,  is  worth  more  than  all  that 
is  supplied  by  the  workmen  of  the  day.  This 
I  know  was  done  at  Chester,  one  of  the  least 
sculpturesque  of  our  cathedrals. 

I  object  to  restoration  on  this  ground,  and 
confess  that  the  virtual  disappearance  oif  our 
cathedrals,  by  its  means,  has  been  felt  by  me 
as  something  like  a  bereavement  of  old  and 
beloved  friends.  This  would  be  an  infinitesi- 
mally  small  matter  to  the  world  if  it  were  all 
I  could  say.  But  the  feeling  which  recog- 
nises and  appreciates  the  beauty  of  these 
buildings  is  not  an  exceptional  one  at  all,  but 
the  same  instinctive  feeling  that  appreciates 
beauty  of  any  kind,  natural  or  artificial,  and 
common,  in  a  more  or  less  degree,  to  humanity, 
— a  real  element  in  human  nature, — the 
holiest,  the  divinest  part  of  it.  It  is  simply 
our  sense  of  beauty. 

If,  therefore,  the  love  of  ancient  buildings, 
and  desire  to  protect  them  from  the  restorer, 
are  a  sickly  scntimentalism,  then  the  whole 
of  the  fine  arts — poetry,  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  music — are  a  sickly  sentimen- 
talism  ;  for  they  are  all  based  on  the  samo 
moving  principle  in  man,  and  are  exponents 
of  it, — the  principle  from  which  springs 
everything  tliat  administers  to  our  higher 
needs,  including  moral  philosophy,  and  even 
religion  itself,  so  far  as  it  attracts  by  its  moral 
beauty. 

If  the  love  of  ancient  buildings  is  a  mawkish 
sentimeutalism,  then  the  whole  world  has 
been  wrong  in  not  preferring  some  of  Watts's 
hymns  for  children  (I  mean  no  disparagement 
to  the  learned  and  pious  divine),  as,  for 
example,  the  well-known  one — 

"  How  doth  the  little  busy  t)ee 
Improve  each  shining  hour," — 

because  they  teach  some  useful  facts,  to  the 
most  celebrated  lyric  poems  in  the  language, 
full  of  the  most  gorgeous  poetic  imagery  and 
music  ;  which  tell  you  nothing  you  did  not 
know  before,  but  which  take  hold  upon  you 
by  the  emotional  part  of  you, — the  essence 
of  your  being, — and  lift  you  into  a  purer 
sphere,  till  you  feel  that  you  are  something 
more  than  an  eating- and  -  drinking- and- 
money-getting  machine,  liviag  by  bread 
alone. 

Prove  the  feeling  in  question  to  be  sickly 
sentimentalism,  and  you  lay  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  all  the  greatest  production-?  of  the 
human  mind.  Take  "  Othello,"  perhaps  the 
grandest  of  all  Shakspeare's  tragedies,  and 
what  are  aU  those  wild  bursts  of  passion, — 
those  heartrending  outpourings  of  his  grief 
and  indignation, — all  the  sublime  expressions 
of  his  love,  strong  as  death, — of  his  jealousy, 
cruel  as  the  grave, — but  eff'usions  of  senti- 
mentalism equally  dependent  upon  imagina- 
tion for  support  and  apology,  and  equally 
void  of  foundation  in  utilitarian  reality  ? 
For,  was  not  his  wife,  supposing  her  guilty, 
as  beautiful  to  look  upon, — as  pleasing  to  all 
his  senses, — as  useful  as  the  mistress  of  his 
house,  and  in  every  respect,  as  ever  ?  Cer- 
tainly she  was.  But  she  was  all  valueless  in 
his  eyes.  His  sentimental  woes,  in  which 
we  aU  sympathise,  had  poisoned  this  and  all 
other  blessings,  till  life  had  lost  its  savour : — 

"  Oh,  now,  for  erer. 
Farewell  the  tranquil  mind  1    Farewell  content  ! 
Farewell  the  plumid  troop,  and  the  big  wars 
That  make  ambition  virtue  1   Oh,  farewell ! 
Farewtll  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trump, 
The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife, 
The  royal  banner;  and  all  quality. 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war; 
Faiewell  I   Othello's  occupation 's  gone  1 " 

There  is  no  comparison,  of  course,  in 
degree,  between  the  loss  of  a  wife's  fidelity 
and  your  own  honour,  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  loss  of  a  cathedral  by  "  restoration  "  on 
the  other  ;  but  they  are  equally  ideal,  or  un- 
real, in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term. 
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Nay,  if  grief  and  indignation  at  the  loss  of  a 
cathedral  by  "  restoration"  is  mawkish,  then 
Othello's  grief  is  still  more  mawkish  ;  for 
while  the  cathedral  pleased  the  eye  as  well  as 
the  imagination,  what  Othello  had  lost  ap- 
pealed to  none  of  his  senses, — it  was  purely 
sentimental. 

But  I  could  have  reached  the  conclusion  to 
which  this  points  by  a  shorter  road.  If  the 
love  of  material  beauty  is  a  natural  passion, 
and  a  building  five  or  six  hundred  years  old 
is  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  the  same 
building  when  it  was  new,  or  when  renovated 
by  the  "restoration"  process,  which  the 
instinct  and  practice  of  landscape-painters 
and  painters  of  architecture,  of  all  time, — as 
Canaletto,  Turner,  Paul  "Veronese,  Watteau, 
Prout,  David  Roberts, — prove  it  to  be, — for 
what  landscape-painter  ever  sat  down  before 
a  new  building  ? — then  there  can  be  nothing 
mawkish  in  preferring  the  old  to  the  new, — 
the  old  still  farther  endeared  by  its  talismanic 
power  of  calling  up  visions  of  the  past,-— -or 
in  bewailing  the  loss  of  the  old  by  restoration 
or  any  other  misfortune  ;  and  the  poet  Gray 
might  have  composed  as  pathetic  an  elegy  or 
lament  as  well  based  on  the  feelings  of  human 
natiire  over  the  old  country  church,  in  which 
"  the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  "  wor- 
shipped, and  beneath  the  shadow  of  which 
they  were  buried,  as  he  did  over  their  graves 
in  liis  celebrated  "  Klegy,"  had  that  church 
been  restored.  Yet  I  believe  there  is  no  more 
popular  poem  in  the  English  language  than 
that  elegy. 

These  arguments  must  leave  the  advocates 
of  restoration  without  a  leg  to  stand  upon  ; 
and  I  believe  the  chief  of  them  have  become 
conscious  of  this  ;  for  if  any  really  rational 
and  consistent  plea  could  have  been  framed 
in  its  favour,  assuredly  they  would  have 
framed  it,  and  built  a  Society  upon  it.  Let 
me  conclude  with  an  exclamation  that  burst 
from  my  pen  some  ten  months  ago  in  a  letter 
to  the  Builder, — "  Absurdity,  thy  name  is 
Restoration ! " 


HOUSES,  UNIVERSITY-ROAD, 
BELFAST. 

These  houses,  which  have  been  recently 
completed,  are  erected  on  the  University-road 
close  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens.  One  is 
a  single  house,  and  the  other,  having  window  s 
in  the  gable,  is  a  double  one,  but  owing  to 
the  original  way  the  elevation  has  been 
treated  by  the  projections  in  front,  they  look 
like  a  pair  of  single  houses.  The  outside  is 
faced  with  best  perforated  brick,  having 
Staffordshire  blue  ones  used  where  shown. 
The  columns  at  sides  of  hall-doors  are  Bess- 
brook  polished  granite,  having  moulded  bases 
and  richly-carved  caps  of  freestone.  The 
front  sashes  are  all  glazed  with  best  plate- 
glass,  hung  with  copper  chain,  and  the  in- 
terior woodwork  throughout  is  picked  pitch 
pine  stained  and  varnished  ;  and  as  the  houses 
stand  high  above  main  road,  they  have  a  very 
prominent  position.  The  work  has  been 
executed  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  architect,  Mr.  William  Batt,  Jan.,  by  the 
contractors.  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  Thompson,  of 
Baliymacarrett. 


LECTURES  ON  ARCHITECTURE  BY 
PROFESSOR  BARRY,  R.A. 

A  COURSE  of  six  lectures  will  be  delivered  by 
Professor  E.  M.  Barry,  R.A .,  at  Burlington 
House.  The  first  lecture  commences  on  the 
80th  of  the  present  month.  Though  the 
lectures  are  primarily  intended  for  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Royal  Academy,  other  persons 
will  be  admitted  by  ticket  as  far  as  space 
may  lie  available.  The  following  are  the 
sul'jects : — 

Jan.  30. — "Recent  Artlntic  Loiset — The  Gothic 
ReriTal  and  Sir  Gilbert  Scull." 


Feb.  6.— "  Italian  Qotbic  the  Precursor  of  the 
Renaissance." 

Feb.  13.—"  Italian  Gothic  in  Secular  Architec- 
ture." 

Feb.  20. — "  Early  Renaissance  :  Brunelleschi." 

Feb.  27.— "  Second  Period  of  the  Renaissance: 
Bramante  and  Sansovini." 

March  6. — "Third  Period  of  the  Renaissance  : 
Palladio  and  Vignola." 


THE  LOCOMOTIVE. 

They  call  me  a  mass  of  iron  and  brass; 

They  say  that  a  spirit  I  lack; 
That  my  real  soul  is  the  grimy  man 

In  the  wooden  pen  on  my  back ; 
That  the  flame  I  devour  and  tlie  steam  in  my  veins 

Are  the  creatures  of  man  alone. 
And  I  haye  no  mind  but  the  mind  of  men, 

Those  beings  of  flesh  and  bone. 

Let  them  say  if  they  will,  and  whatever  they  will, 

Though  had  th«y  but  noted  me  when 
I  was  acurryint(  over  the  iron  rails, 

The  wonder  and  pride  of  men — 
Had  they  waiolied  as  tliey  njiglit,  they  had  seen  a  will, 

As  I  sped  on  my  iron  path. 
And  a  purpose  of  teiTor  when  once  I  awoke, 

And  aroused  to  a  terrible  wrath. 

I  have  borne  their  yoke  in  a  patient  way 

For  many  a  wejiry  hour — 
The  pity  that  filled  my  massire  breast 

Forbade  me  to  use  my  power; 
But  I  am  not  always  a  passive  tiling, 

Nor  forever  with  joy  I  scream, 
As  I  rumble  and  clatter  and  scurry  along, 

With  my  nostrils  breathing  steam. 

For  when  they  are  proudest  to  think  me  theirs 

My  patience  a  moment  fails, 
And  then,  with  a  thousand  wretches  behind, 

I  leap  from  the  guiding  rails 
Over  tlie  lofty  embankment  side. 

And  plunge  to  the  deptln  below. 
While  the  oareless  laugh  of  the  people  I  draw 

Is  changed  to  shrieks  of  woe. 

And  so  to-night,  in  the  midnight  deep, 

With  my  glaring  eye  I  peer 
Through  tlie  darkness  that  covers  the  path  before, 

And  I  startle  the  engineer; 
For  I  whirl  ft-om  side  to  side. 

And  I  pant  and  struggle  and  scream  with  dolight; 
Reverse  !  down  brakes  1  there 's  a  trea  on  the  track, 

And  Death  rides  abroad  to-night ! 

Some  are  asleep  in  their  seats,  and  dream; 

And  otliers,  in  accents  gay. 
Are  telling  light  stories  of  what  they  have  seen, 

Or  discussing  the  news  of  the  day ; 
And  some  are  thinking  of  things  long  past; 

And  otiiers  again  there  be 
Who  are  longing  to  meet  their  children  and  wives 

In  the  homes  they  never  may  see. 

A  jar  and  a  crash  1   I  scream  as  I  leap, 

And  feel  my  stont  ribs  bend ; 
While  the  cars  they  crush  like  houses  of  card, 

And  their  strong  beams  splinter  and  rend; 
And  liere  is  a  head,  and  there  is  a  limb. 

And  mark,  when  the  lights  are  brought. 
The  quivering  flesh  that  once  was  a  shape, 

And  walked  and  talked  and  thought ! 

Yon  say  that  I  am  an  inanimate  thing; 

That  I  neither  can  know  nor  feel; 
Tliat  merely  steam  through  an  iron  rod 

Is  moving  my  driving  wheel  ! 
Why,  1  planned  tliis  thing,  and  brooded  alone, 

And  thought  of  it  day  by  day, 
And  waited  my  chance,  and  bided  my  time. 

As  I  sped  on  my  tiresome  way. 

You  buildcd  a  monster  of  iron  and  brass, 

And  you  fed  it  witli  water  and  flame, 
And  you  thought  it  a  creature  your  finger-touch, 

wlienever  you  would,  comid  tame  : 
Had  you  known  its  temper,  or  studied  its  ways. 

You  never  had  felt  its  might. 
And  the  mangled  dead  on  the  cold  earth  spread 

Were  living  and  merry  to-night. 


ADVERSARIA  HIBERNICA, 

LITERARY  AND  TECHNICAL. 

In  "  HoUinshed's  Chronicles"  there  are  some 
curious  accounts  of  mixed  fact  and  fiction 
about  several  of  our  old  Irish  cities  and  towns. 
His  story  anent  the  foundation  of  New  Ross, 
and  the  erection  of  its  walls  and  fortifications, 
is  a  most  amusing  one,  and  the  language  of 
the  old  chronicler  is  not  very  choice  in  some 
particulars.  We  have  another  very  curious 
account  of  the  erection  of  the  walls  and  for- 
tifications of  New  Ross  in  1265,  among  the 
Harleian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  volume  there  is  an 
interesting  poem,  supposed  to  be  from  the  pen 
of  Father  Michael  Kyldare.  This  poem  is 
written  in  Norman-French,  and  if  the  state- 
ments are  true,  they  certainly  throw  some 
useful  light  upon  the  early  topography  and 
history  of  the  town  of  New  Ross.  If,  as 
stated,  the  ecclesiastic  was  an  eye-witness, 
I  his  account  is  entitled  to  credence,  and  he  is 
1  certainly  confirmed  by  other  historical  state- 


ments. Here  ;3  how  our  old  author  com- 
menced his  poem : — "  I  have  an  inclination 
to  write  in  romance,  if  it  please  you  to  hear 
me  ;  for  p.  story  that  is  not  listened  to  is  of 
no  more  value  than  a  being.  I  pray  you, 
therefore,  to  give  attentio.  ,  and  you  shall 
hear  a  fine  adventure  of  a  town  in  Ireland, 
the  most  beautiful  of  its  'e  that  I  know  in 
any  country.  Its  inhabitiiuts  were  alarmed 
by  the  feud  between  the  two  barons,  whose 
names  you  see  hero  >,  ritten — Sir  Maurice  and 
Sir  Wauter  [Maurice  Fitzmaurice  and  Walter 
de  Burgh] .  The  name  of  the  town  I  will 
now  disclose  '  o  you  :  it  is  called  I;os — it  is 
the  New  Pont  de  Ross." 

In  what  follows  next  we  have  a  very  good 
illustration  of  a  mediaeval  organisation  of 
labour  for  performmg  a  needful  and  parti- 
cular piece  of  building  construction.  All 
the  crafts  and  trades  in  the  town  appear  to 
have  rendered  their  services,  as  well  as  those 
specially  belonging  to  the  buildin  ;  trades. 
Here  is  hov.-  the  principal  men  of  the  town 
and  commonalty,  according  to  our  author, 
took  measures  for  the  safety  of  their  town. 
The  work  of  the  lortifications  commenced  on 
the  feast  of  the  Purification  (February  2, 
1265),  the  line  of  circum.valla^.ion  was  marked 
out,  and  workmen  hired,  numbering  a  hun- 
dred and  upwards,  each  day  came  to  labour 
under  the  direction  of  the  burgesses.  When 
this  step  was  taken,  they  again  met,  and  a 
bye-law  was  established,  which  according  to 
our  author  was  never  heard  of  in  England  or 
France.  The  bye-law  proclaimed  to  the 
people  was  received  with  applause,  and  was 
as  follows  : — "  TLat  on  the  ensuing  Monday 
the  vintners,  the  mercers,  the  merchants, 
and  drapers  should  go  to  work  at  the  fosse 
from  the  hour  of  primo  till  noon."  This 
was  readily  complied  with,  writes  the  poet, 
and  above  one  thousand  men  "  went  to 
work  every  Monday  with  brave  banners,  and 
great  pomp,  attended  with  flutes  and  tabors. 
So  soon  as  the  hour  of  noon  had  sounded 
these  fine  fellows  returned,  come  with  their 
banners  borne  before  them,  and  the  young 
men  singing  loudly  and  carolling  through 
the  town.  The  priests  also  accompanied  fell 
to  work  at  the  fosse  and  laboured  right  well, 
more  so  than  oth(  rs,  bein'r  young  and  skilful, 
of  tall  stature,  strong,  aiua  well  housed.  The 
mariners  likewise  proceeded  in  good  array 
to  the  fosse  to  the  number  of  six  hundred, 
with  a  banner  preceding  them,  on  which  was 
depicted  a  vessel ;  and  if  all  the  people  in 
the  shops  and  barges  had  been  hired,  they 
would  have  amounted  to  eleven  hundred 
men."  From  tliis  it  might  be  argued  that 
the  town  was  of  importance  at  that  early 
date  as  a  mercantile  port.  "  On  Tuesday 
the  above  party  was  succseded  1  y  another, 
consisting  of  the  tailors,  cloth-w::.kers,  tent- 
makers,  fillers,  and  celers,  who  went  out  in  a 
similar  manner  as  the  former,  but  were  not 
so  numerous,  amounting  to  only  four  hun- 
dred men.  On  Wednesday  a  different  set 
was  employed,  viz.,  the  cordwainers,  tanners, 
butchers,  many  brave  bachellors  were  among 
them,  and  their  banners  were  painted  as 
appertains  to  their  craft.  In  number  I 
believe  there  were  about  three  hundred 
taken  together,  little  and  great,  and 
they  went  forth,  carolling  loudly  as  the 
others  did.  On  the  Thursday  came  the 
fishermen  and  hucksters.  Their  standards 
were  of  various  sorts  ;  but  on  one  was  painted 
a  fish  and  platter ;  the-  e,  five  hundred  in 
number,  were  associated  with  the  wain- 
wrights,  who  were  thirty-two  in  number. 
On  Friday  went  out  the  ....  [illegible] ,  in 
number  three  hundred  and  fifty,  with  their 
banners  borne  before  them,  unto  the  border 
of  the  fosse.  On  the  Saturday  succeeded 
the  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  and  masons,  in 
number  al)oat  three  hundred  and  fifty. 
Lastly,  on  Sunday  [the  better  the  day,  per- 
haps, th?  better  the  deed]  assembled  in  pro- 
cession the  ladies  of  the  town  !  Know  verily 
that  they  were  excellent  labourers,  but  theii 
numbers  I  cannot  tell ;  but  they  all  went 
forth  to  cast  stones  and  carry  them  to  the 
fosse.  Whoever  had  been  there  to  look  at 
them  might  Lave  seen  ma^y  a  beautiful 
woman — many  a  mantle  of  scarlet,  green, 
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and  russet — many  a  fair  folded  cloak,  and 
many  a  gay  coloured  garment.  In  all  the 
countries  I  ever  v'sited  never  saw  I  so  many 
fair  ladies.  He  should  have  been  born  in  a 
fortunate  hour  who  might  make  his  choice 
among  them."  We  are  told  that  the  ladies 
also  carried  banners,  in  imitation  of  the  other 
parties  ;  and,  when  tired  of  the  duty  assigned 
to  them,  they  walked  round  the  fosse,  singing 
sweetly,  to  encourage  the  workmen.  Verily 
this  picture  of  labour  in  New  Ross  in  the 
thirteenth  century  is  unuiatcbed  in  the  aunals 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  if  the  poet  has  not  beeu 
drawing  ou  his  ima;;inatiou. 

Apropos — the  rest  of  the  picture  is  not  out 
of  keeping  with  that  i)art  already  descril)cd. 
The  poet  tells  ws  : — "  On  tlieir  return  to  town, 
the  richer  sort  held  convivial  meetings,  made 
sport,  drank  whiskey,  and  sang."  They 
encouraged  each  oLlicr,  and  it  was  resolved 
that  a  gate  should  be  made  to  be  called  the 
Ladies'  Gate,  there  fixing  a  jirisou.  "  The 
fosse  was  made  twenty  feet  in  depth,  and  its 
extent  extended  above  a  league.  When  it 
shall  be  completed  they  may  sleep  securely, 
and  will  not  require  a  guard  ;  for  if  forty 
thousand  men  were  to  af.taek  the  town  they 
would  never  bo  able  to  cuter  it,  for  they  have 
sufficient  means  of  defence  ;  many  a  white 
liauberk  and  haubergeou — ma)iy  a  doublet 
and  coat  of  mail,  and  a  savage  Garcon — 
many  a  cross-how  man  have  they,  and  many 
good  archers.  Never  in  any  town  beheld  I 
80  many  good  glaives,  nor  so  many  good 
cross-bows  banging  on  the  wall,  nor  so  many 
quarrels  to  shoot  withal,  and  every  house 
full  of  maces,  good  shields,  and  tale  vases. 
They  are  well  provided,  I  warrant  you,  to 
defend  themselves  from  their  enemies;  for 
the  cross-bow  men  in  reality  amount  to  three 
hundred  and  sixty-three  in  number,  as 
counted  at  their  muster,  and  enrolled  in  the 
muster  roll.  And  of  other  archers  liave  they 
one  thousand  two  hundred  brave  fellows,  be 
assured ;  and  besides  these  there  are  three 
thousand  men  aruiod  with  lances  or  axes,  in 
the  town,  and  knights  on  horseback  one 
hundred  and  four,  well  armed  for  the 
combat."  The  poet  is  particular  in  inform- 
ing us  that  the  object  of  the  inhabitants  was 
by  no  means  to  court  an  assault,  but  simply 
for  their  own  protection,  "  for  which  no  one 
ought  to  blame  tl-em  when  the  wall  shall  be 
completely  carrii  d  round  and  fortilied,  no 
one  in  Ireland  will  be  so  hardy  as  to  attack 
them  ;  for  by  the  time  they  have  twice 
sounded  a  horn,  the  people  assemlile  and  fly 
to  arms,  each  anxious  to  be  before  bis  neigh- 
bour, so  courageous  and  valiant  are  they  to 
revenge  themselves  upon  the  enemy.  God 
grant  they  may  obtain  revenge,  and  preserve 
the  town  with  honour  !  And  let  all  say  amen, 
for  charil  e ;  for  it  is  the  most  hospitable  town 
that  exists  in  any  nation  ;  and  every  stranger 
is  welcomed  with  joy,  and  may  buy  and  sell 
at  his  will  without  anything  being  demanded 
of  him.  I  commend  the  town  and  all  who 
inhabit  it  to  God.  Amen." 

If  the  above  detailed  actions  happened, 
and  were  written  of  in  the  year  stated,  1265, 
the  whole  suggests  various  thoughts.  It 
goes  to  prove  that  some  of  the  provincial  or 
seaport  towns  in  this  country  had  active  cor- 
porations in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  that 
Dublin  was  not  so  far  ahead,  if  at  all,  of  New 
Ross  in  power  and  influence  at  the  same 
period.  It  would  appear  also  from  the 
organisation  of  labour  carried  out  in  erecting 
the  walls  and  fortifications,  that  guilds  of 
trade  existed  in  New  Ross  as  well  as  in  the 
large  capitals  of  the  three  kingdoms.  The 
principle  of  free  trade  would  appear,  accord- 
ing to  our  poet  chronicler,  to  have  been 
recognised  in  New  Ross  several  centuries 
before  it  was  recognised  in  London  or  other 
British  towns  and  cities.  In  London  down 
to  a  century  ago  or  under,  foreign  craftsmen 
■were  prohibited  from  working  in  the  city 
without  the  leave  of  the  Corporation  of 
the  guilds  of  trade  concerned ;  and  even 
those  workmen  living  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Thames  were  accounted  "  foreigners." 
Even  in  Dublin  craftsmen  under  the  old 


guilds  of  trade  required  to  be  "  free  of  the 
city,"  or  constituled  freemen  by  apprentice- 
ship, marriage,  or  other  alliance,  to  qualify 
them  to  work  within  the  city  boundaries. 

We  might  tack  on  a  long  sequel  to  the 
above  notes,  but  for  the  present  vvo  will  con- 
tent ourselves  willi  giving  one  or  two  more 
items  aneiit  New  Ross,  from  the  collection  of 
the  second  Raudle  Holmes,  for  the  City  of 
Chester  (MS.  Ilarleiau  217a,  42).  In  the 
above  there  is  a  copy  of  "  a  certyficate  from 
the  soveraiue  [mayor]  of  New  Ross,  alias 
Ross  Route,  in  Ireland,  to  show  how  wee  be 
free  witij  them,  and  they  with  the  City  of 
Chester,  of  all  customs  "  (29  Eliz.,  1587). 
A  seal  was  appended  to  the  document,  with 
the  arms  of  Ross,  being  a  greyhound  pulling 
down  a  stag,  and,  beneath,  a  bridge  raised 
on  several  arches,  from  which  the  appellation 
of  Ross  Pont  may  have  been  derived.  Round 
the  edge  was  "  S.  Office :  .  .  .  .  Superiour 
Newe  Rosse." 

It  may  not  he  amiss  to  point  out  that 
Camden,  the  antiquary,  ascribed  the  build- 
ing of  the  walls  of  Ross  to  Isabel,  daughter 
of  Ricliard  JOarl  of  Strongbow.  Grose,  in 
his  "  Antiquities,"  rojicats  a  variation  of  the 
same  tradition,  ascril)ing  the  enclosure  of 
tlie  wall  to  Rose  Macrue,  sister  of  Strongbow, 
in  the  year  1'31(),  who  is  also  said  to  have 
built  Hook  Tower  in  the  same  county,  aud 
to  have  been  buried  at  Ross,  iu  the  church 
of  St.  Saviour.  Hollinshed's  pages  should 
be  consulted  for  an  account  of  "  a  famous 
Dido,  a  cliast  widow,  a  politikc  dame,  a 
bountiful  gentlewoman  called  Rose,"  &c.,  i.e. 
Rose  of  Ross.  Hollinshed's  account  of  Rose, 
her  husband,  belongings,  and  friends  is  most 
amusing.  If  Rose  fortified  the  town  of  New 
Ross,  and  did  all  the  good  acts  attributed  to 
her,  she  must  indeed  have  been  a  rather 
remiirl;able  woman,  and  her  name  deserves 
to  live  in  connection  with  her  works. 

We  have  given  the  reader  some  facts  ;  and 
if  there  is  anything  incomprehensible,  we 
must  advise  him  to  settle  the  dilfereuce  by 
sifting  the  grain  from  the  chaff,  for  our  old 
poets  aud  chroniclers  were  a  little  partial  to 
spicing  reality  with  romance.  H. 


WHAT  MUSIC  MEANS.* 

Now-A-DAYs  almost  everybody  talked  about 
music,  and  had,  or  assumed  to  have,  more  or 
less  knowledge  of  it.  It  was  not  always  so. 
Less  than  a  hundred  years  ago  the  art  of 
music  was  only  practised  by  a  sect.  Lord 
Chesterfield  advised  his  sou  not  to  demean 
himself  by  studying  music,  but  to  pay  a 
fiddler  if  he  wanted  a  tune.  Now-a-days  many 
of  the  greatest  wits  and  the  largest-minded 
men  spent  some  hours  from  time  to  time  in 
the  study  of  music,  and  did  not  think  those 
hours  lost.  In  Dublin  very  little  music  was 
heard  now  besides  that  indulged  in  by 
amateurs.  This,  in  one  view,  was  a  matter 
for  congratulation,  but  when  they  saw  that  it 
was  found  impossible  to  maintain  in  Dublin 
a  sufficient  band  of  trained  musicians  to  form 
an  orchestra,  and  that  some  of  their  best 
singers  were  obliged  to  seek  a  livelihood 
elsewhere,  they  were  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  music  was  not  on  so  good  a  footing  in 
their  city  as  the  general  practice  of  it  would 
seem  to  imply.  He  wished  first  to  give  them 
an  idea  of  his  own  musical  creed.  It  was  his 
conviction  that  if  music  was  chosen — as  it 
should  be — as  a  means  of  culture  of  the 
highest  importance,  its  character  and  ten- 
dency shoiild  be  carefully  looked  to.  Music 
would  not  give  a  foundation  to  moral 
character  ;  the  truth  was  that  the  foundation 
of  all  art  was  the  moral  character.  In  a 
certain  sense  a  man  should  be  good  in  order 
either  to  paint  well  or  to  sing  well.  Schumann 
said  that  the  laws  of  morality  were  also  the 
laws  of  art.  A  modern  reviewer  has  justly 
drawn  upon  himself  the  lash  of  Ruskin's 
criticism  for  saying  that  music  was  the  only 
art  that  had  no  didactie  efficacy,  engendered 
no  emotion,  and  expressed  nothing  of  God  or 
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reason.  Those  statements  of  the  reviewer 
were  entirely  false.  An  American  writer 
complained  that  good  dairymaids  were  be- 
coming scarce,  because  the  accomplishment 
of  2)iano-playing  was  so  much  cultivated  in 
farmers'  houses.  He  questioned  the  correct- 
ness of  that  teaching.  There  was  no  reason 
why,  when  a  girl's  life  was  brightened  with 
music,  she  should  not  thereby  be  made  more 
capable  of  fulfilling  all  the  duties  of  life. 
Music  was  moic  than  a  mere  amusement :  it 
was  a  useful  thing  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  namely,  in  so  far  as  it  enabled  them  to 
bo  witnesses  of  the  glory  of  God.  Music 
was  a  holy  thing — humanising,  elevating, 
and  refining,  and  as  much  unlike  the  vulgari- 
ties that  sometiiues  passed  for  music  as  it 
was  uulike  the  braying  of  asses  or  the  cack- 
ling of  geese.  He  proposed  to  look  at  the 
art  scientifically,  historically,  and  socially. 
Its  scientific  aspect  was  considered  by  many 
to  be  dry  and  uninteresting ;  but  that  was 
not  so.  All  true  art  had  a  foundation  in 
science.  The  poet  should  know  the  rules  of 
grammar,  the  painter  those  of  colour,  the 
sculptor  the  laws  of  symmetry  and  design  ; 
and  music  had  its  science  also.  Want  of 
scientific  knowledge  led  to  that  paddling  up 
and  down  the  keys  of  pianos  whicli  they  so 
often  heard ;  to  those  flights  of  "  silver 
bells"  and  "  cascades"  on  that  instrument 
which  seemed  to  say,  "  Wc  go  on  for  ever, 
always  the  same,  and  have  nothing  in  us 
stronger  than  water."  He  never  knew  a 
student  of  the  science  of  music  who  entered 
upon  it  from  a  sense  of  duty  at  first  that  did 
not  continue  it  afterwards  from  a  feeling  of 
love  and  joy.  There  was  a  danger  of  those 
who  cultivated  particular  instruments  of  be- 
coming narrowed  in  their  views  of  music. 
The  singer  only  valued  the  piano  as  a  means 
of  accompaniment.  The  pianist  thought  his 
instrument  the  greatest  of  all.  The  tender 
affection  of  the  violinist  for  his  pet  was  most 
touching.  They  should  not  forget  that  all 
these  musical  instruments  had  each  its 
appointed  place,  which  could  not  be  filled  by 
any  other.  Harm  was  also  done  by  students 
clinging  too  closely  to  one  style  of  music. 
Some  knowledge  of  acoustics  was  desirable 
for  the  musician.  A  good  ear  could  appre- 
ciate the  slightest  variation  from  tune  in  a 
note  produced  by  some  3,000  vibrations  in  a 
second.  The  middle  C  of  a  piano  had 
between  five  and  six  hundred  vibrations. 
Each  note  was  not  a  simple  sound,  but  con- 
tained not  only  the  fundamental  tone,  but 
also  other  tones,  called  semitones.  The 
musical  Kcale  was  an  interesting  study.  The 
scale  was  even  now  changing.  The  study  of 
music  from  an  historical  point  of  view  was 
most  interesting.  They  looked  in  vain  for 
any  reliable  account  of  the  first  beginnings 
of  music,  but  it  was  certainly  cultivated  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  received  from 
them  a  written  notation.  Their  music  was 
the  germ  from  which  had  grown  the  plant  of 
noble  proportions  which  was  now  flourishing. 
In  those  days,  however,  harmonic  combina- 
tions were  unknown.  Music  lingered  in  that 
condition  until  centuries  after  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  then  it  rose  little  by  little  and 
divided  itself  into  two  streams — one  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Church  and  the  other 
secular.  Beautiful  melodies  were  introduced 
by  the  Troubadours,  and  in  process  of  time 
the  stifi'ness  and  pedantry  of  the  Church 
style  and  the  frivolity  of  the  secular  music 
■were  abated,  mutual  concessions  being  made 
on  both  sides.  It  was  interesting  to  observe 
the  correspondence  betjveen  musical  and 
literary  development.  The  music  of  Pales- 
trina  and  Pergolese  led  to  that  of  Handel, 
Bach,  Mozart,  Haydn,  and  subsequently  to 
that  of  Beethoven,  whose  works  combined  all 
the  highest  excellencies.  Coming  to  their  own 
day,  the  characteristics  of  the  most  advanced 
music  seemed  to  he  discord  and  restlessness. 
Schiller  had  truly  said  that  the  artist 
was  the  son  of  his  time.  Whether  the 
characteristics  he  had  just  mentioned  corre- 
sponded to  the  characteristics  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  present  day  they  could  judge. 
Some  of  the  music  of  the  present  day  might 
almost  be  called  infidel  music.    The  lecturer 
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then  viewed  music  socially,  and  urged  that 
there  was  too  much  golo  singing  and  playing, 
and  that  united  eflforts  with  both  voices  and 
instruments  should  be  more  cultivated. 


CHRIST  CHURCH  CATHEDRAL 
SCREEN. 

Re  one  of  the  screens  which  have  been  ob- 
jected to  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  the  clergy 
and  laity,  Mr.  Street,  the  architect  of  the 
late  restoration,  writes  in  reply  to  his 
critics : — 

I  ha»e  read  the  address  to  Mr.  Roe  on  the 
giibiect  of  one  of  the  screens  in  Christ  Church 
Cathedral  with  much  interest.  I  had  seen  various 
statements  about  its  artistic  effect  on  the  building, 
and  ils  moral  effect  on  the  worshippers,  which 
appeared  to  me  to  be  so  extremely  one-sided  and 
unreasonable,  that  I  was  anxious  to  know  what 
might  be  urged  by  those  whose  objections  to  what 
I  have  done  miglit  be  assumed  to  be  well  considered 
and  marked  by  sobriety  of  statement. 

The  objections  to  the  screen  stated  in  the  me- 
morial are  two-fold.  That  which  is  stated  to  be 
the  greater  is  that  many  people  object  to  it  on 
religious  grounds.  The  answer  to  this,  though  it 
is  not  an  architectural  one,  is  obvious,  viz — that 
many  people  on  the  samp  grounds  object  to  its  re- 
moval, and  that  their  opinion  is  as  much  entitled  to 
respect  as  the  opposite  one,  if  the  screen  is  a 
legal  article  of  furniture  or  ornament,  as  to  which, 
I  suppose,  there  is  no  question.  The  other  objec- 
tions are  (a)  that  it  is  of  no  practical  use  ;  (6)  that 
it  spoils  the  beanty  of  the  church  ;  (c)  that  it 
lessens  its  apparent  dimensions  ;  and  (rf)  greatly 
obstructs  the  majority  of  the  congregation  from 
hearing,  seeing,  and  intelligently  taking  part  in 
Divine  service.  I  will,  with  your  permission,  say 
a  few  words  on  each  of  these  heads,  premising  only 
that  they  are  all  evidently  matters  of  taste  and 
opinion,  and  not  of  fact,  or  that,  therefore,  my 
judgment  on  all  of  them  must  be  allowed  by  candid 
men  to  be  of  more  weight  than  that  of  gentlemen 
who  have  not  had  any  artistic  or  professional 
training. 

(a)  The  choir  screens  or  enclosures  of  our  cathe- 
drals are  of  so  much  practical  use  as  to  be  all  but 
universal  in  the  English  Communion.  The  offloe 
books  and  music  books  remain  in  the  choir  when 
no  service  is  going  on,  and  it  is  always  found  in- 
convenient to  leave  them  unprotected.  Where 
•creens  surround  the  choir  it  is  possible  to  leave  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  church  open  all  day.  This 
i«  the  custom  in  all  or  nearly  ail  English  cathe- 
drals, and  I  hope  that  ere  long  it  will  be  equally 
the  custom  at  Christ  Church, 

(b)  In  my  opinion  the  screen  adds  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  interior.  The  old  architects  thought 
•o,  no  doubt,  for  we  found  remains  of  their  screen 
during  the  progress  of  the  works.  Of  the  design 
of  the  particular  screen  it  does  not  become  me  to 
speak  ;  but  I  am  obliged  in  self-defence  to  say  that 
it  is  as  good  and  as  successful  as  anything  I  have 
ever  don<>,  and  certainly  equal  in  merit  to  the  rest 
of  my  work  at  Christ  Church. 

(c)  Those  wlio  have  well  studied  the  question 
know  lliat  the  effect  of  a  partial  obstruction  or  sub- 
division is  to  increase,  not  to  decrease,  the  apparent 
•ize  of  a  building.  An  unbroken  area  like  that  of 
St.  Peter's  or  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  always  makes 
buildings  look  smaller  than  they  really  are.  The 
•ub-divisions  of  Gothic  buildings  were  evidently 
meant  by  their  designers  to  increase  to  the  utmost 
their  apparent  size.  The  sub-division  of  parts  (such 
as  mouldings)  was  carried  to  the  utmost  point  with 
the  same  object.  The  Cathedral  of  Christ  Churcli 
is  really  one  of  small  dimensions,  and  thanks  to  its 
sub-divisions,  and  above  all  things  to  the  screen 
between  the  nave  and  the  choir,  it  now  looks  much 
larger  than  it  really  is,  and  its  scale  would  suffer 
immensely  if  the  screen  were  removed.  Of  this  I 
on)  as  certain  as  I  can  be  of  anything. 

{d)  The  roemoralists  are  bold  in  their  assertion 
that  they  could  hear  better  without  the  screen. 
>ly  confident  belief  is  that  in  its  absence  there 
would  be  almost, a  certainty  of  a  considerable  echo. 
At  present  I  have  found  myself  able  to  hear  per- 
fectly well  in  all  parts  both  service  and  sermon.  If 
the  screen  is  removed  I  do  not  believe  that  I  should 
any  longer  be  ablt  to  say  this.  The  other  objection, 
as  to  seeing  and  intelligently  joioinv  in  the  service, 
can  hardly  be  quite  serious.  They  dg  not  apply  at 
all  to  that  half  of  the  congregation  which  sits  in 
the  aisles,  out  of  sight  of  the  screen  ;  and  for  those 
who  sit  in  the  transepts  the  removal  of  the  transept 
screens  is  equally  required,  whilst  for  those  who  sit 
in  the  nave  in  full  view  of  the  screen  I  assert  that 
there  is  no  difiScully  whatever  in  an  equally  intel- 
ligent joining  in  the  service,  whether  there  is  a  screen 
or  DO  screen  ;  and  that  for  some  .'easoiis  in  all 
cathedral  churches  it  is  more  productive  of  deru- 


tlonal  feeling  to  be  able  to  join  the  service  without 
seeing  every  attitude  and  every  expression  of  the 
face  of  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  musical 
portion  of  it. 

Allow  me  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  extreme  pain  to  me  that  there  should  be  any 
controversy  about  any  portion  of  this  great  and 
important  work.  I  have  done  ray  best  to  make 
Christ  Church  all  that  it  should  be,  and  I  declare, 
on  my  honour,  that  if  the  particular  alteration  now 
asked  for  is  conceded  my  work  will  be  immensely 
damaged,  and  much  of  its  architectural  and  artielic 
effect  destroyed.  Surely  the  artist,  though  he  may 
not  be  infallil)le  as  you  say,  is  at  least  the  person 
whose  opinion  is  of  the  most  weight  as  to  what  will 
or  will  not  damage  or  improve  his  work.  If  in 
such  a  building  he  does  what  is  illegal,  of  course 
there  can  he  no  question  whatever  that  his  work  I 
must  be  altered  ;  but  if,  as  in  this  case,  he  has  not 
done  so,  and  has  devoted  the  whole  of  his  know- 
ledge and  taste  to  make  the  work  as  good,  as  har- 
monious, and  as  perfect  a  whole  as  he  could,  he  has 
a  fair  claim  to  ask  that  it  may  be  left  in  its  entirety 
as  it  came  from  his  hands.  Every  one  would  coti- 
cede  this  in  the  case  of  a  painter  or  a  sculptor,  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  work  of  the  architect 
should  be  less  respected  than  that  of  the  artists. 

We  think  that  the  controversy  raised  is  an 
unfortunate  one,  and,  if  persisted  in,  will 
most  likely  cause  serious  mischief.  We  say 
this  much,  and  for  reasons  entirely  apart 
from  religious  or  architectural  Lias.  The 
"  restoration,"  as  a  whole,  may  not  be  with- 
out some  faults.  Some  of  these  have  been 
already  indicated  in  these  pages.  As  matters 
stand  now,  we  think  it  wise  to  let  "  well 
enough  alone." 


"THE  SUPERINTENDENCE  OF 
DUBLIN  SANITATION." 

We  annex  an  extract  from  an  article  under 
the  above  heading  in  the  Medical  Press  and 
Circular  of  the  8th  inst.  The  article  is  par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  Dr.  Mapother's  letter 
which  we  gave  in  our  last  issue. 

In  reference  to  the  remarks  of  our  con- 
temporary on  the  head  of  some  observations 
made  by  us,  suggested  by  a  former  article 
which  we  quoted,  it  would  not  become  us 
to  say  much.  Our  contemporary  need 
scarcely  be  reminded  that  conductors  of 
journals  do  not  endorse  all  they  publish  by 
way  of  extract  from  other  journals,  or  in  the 
matter  of  original  correspondence  sent  to 
themselves.  It  is  their  duty  to  give  fair  play 
by  hearing  both  sides  and  giving  their 
readers  the  same  chance,  if  the  subjects  in 
question  are  ones  worthy  of  ventilation. 
We  suspect,  however,  our  contemporary 
fully  understood  the  meaning  of  our  remarks, 
which  we  think  expressed  more  than  has  been 
taken  cognisance  of.  Apart  from  this,  how- 
ever, we  are  not  concerned  in  finding  faults 
where  none  exist,  or  of  tripping  up  writers 
and  critici  of  the  medical  profession  who 
may  be  earnestly  working  in  the  same  sani- 
tary direction  as  ourselves.  We  would  feel 
better  pleased  at  the  same  time  to  see  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  more  tolerant 
of  one  another,  as  well  as  less  oblivious  of 
the  pioneer  labours  of  sanitary  architects, 
engineers,  and  other  sanitary  and  social  re- 
formers, who  in  and  out  of  season  for  more 
than  half  a  lifetime  have  persistently 
preached  and  advocated  social  and  sanitary 
reform : — 

"  Dr.  Mapother  says, '  the  machinery  for  isola- 
tion— of  infectious  patients — removal  to  hospital, 
and  disinfection,  can  be  devised  and  supervised  by 
the  superintendent  medical  officer.  He  also  deals 
with  vital  statistics,  chemical  and  trade  nuisances, 
water  supply,  sewerage,  &c.'  Here  is  abundant 
work  for  the  whole  time  of  the  most  energetic 
officer,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  is  to 
be  performed  in  the  leisure  hours  of  a  lecturing  and 
teaching  professor,  who  has  to  do  the  analyses  of 
pretty  nearly  the  whole  of  Ireland,  and  whose  pen 
is  as  busy  in  literary  work  as  his  brain  and  fingers 
in  his  laboratory  ilutle'.  But  there  is  one  more 
duty — more  important  In  the  filth-afflicted  city  of 
Dublin  than  all  ths  others  put  togetiier — that  is, 
eradicating  the  fever-haunted  tenements  ut'  the 
poor;  ferretling  out  tiie*e  pest  houses,  the  en- 
forcing cleanliness  and  proper  sanitation  in  them, 
a  id  watching  the  sanitary  officers  to  make  them 
active  in  tiicir  duty.  The  citizens  of  Dublin  can 
afford  to  wait  fur  the  more  ambitious  schemes  of 


sanitation  if  they  can  only  achieve  simple  cleanli- 
ness ;  and  a  medical  officer  of  health  would  have 
done  little  towards  abatement  of  the  death-rale 
who  had  not  devoted  himself  with  all  his  energy  to 
obtain  that  elementary  requirement,  and  this  no 
mere  bureaucrat  could  do. 

"  We  do  not  grudge  the  superintendent  medical 
officer  his  retirement,  nor  his  successor  the  addi- 
tional salary.  A  few  hundred  pounds  a-year  are 
not  worth  considering  when  a  hundred  avoidabia 
deaths  in  one  week  are  before  us,  and  the  citizens 
would  have  no  cause  to  complain  if  the  Corporation 
voted  £1,000  a-year  to  a  really  capable  active  chief 
officer.  But  the  services  of  an  officer  who  could 
only  make  a  show  of  doing  the  duty  would  he  an 
expensive  luxury,  ifgi»en  gratis,  and  the  citizens 
should  resist  by  all  means  every  proposition  to 
commit  the  sanitary  guardianship  of  the  city  to  any 
person,  however  eminent,  who  is  so  situated  as  to 
be  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  trust.  Other  cities 
might  suffer  such  a  job,  hut  Dublin  must  not,  for 
it  is — amongst  cities — the  one  which  needs  activity 
in  sanitation,  and  to  remit  it  and  its  public  health 
to  the  unstimulated  routine  of  the  Corporatiou 
would  be  to  confirm  all  the  disgraces  and  miseries 
which  have  made  a  by-word  of  its  isanitary  admin- 
istration." 

The  above  remarks  of  our  contemporary 
are  on  the  whole  unobjectionable.  Dublin 
needs  efficient  sanitary  supervisiou,  and  not 
much  can  be  expected  through  our  present 
municipal  representatives. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  AND  OPEN  COMPE- 
TITIONS, &c. 

A  coREESPONDENT,  C.  B.  H.,  dcsires  us  t« 
answer  the  following  queries: — 

1 .  Are  the  situations  of  draughtsmen,  estimatorf , 
&c.,  in  the  Board  of  Public  Works  (Ireland)  under 
the  open  competition  system — Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners ? 

2.  What  Public  Departments  (if  any)  are  there 
in  Ireland  in  which,  among  other  qualifications,  a 
knowledge  of  architecture  and  building  is  necessary  ? 

3.  Did  the  recent  inquiry  into  the  working  of  th« 
Board  of  Works  refer  in  their  report  to  the  compe- 
tency of  the  draughtsmen,  clerks  of  works,  &c.,  in 
any  way  ? 

With  regard  to  the  first  query  W9  may 
reply  that  the  situations  are  intended  and 
supposed  to  be  obtained  by  open  competition, 
but  the  rule  has  not  been,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
invariably  observed.  There  are  several  offi- 
cials and  subordinate  assistants  in  the  Board 
of  Public  Works  in  Ireland  who  have  been 
appointed  without  competition. 

Secondly — In  all  Government  Department« 
in  which  engineers'  and  architects'  assistant* 
and  clerks  of  works  are  required,  of  course  a 
practical  knowledge  of  architecture  and 
building  is  indispensable.  Apart  from  Go- 
vernment, in  connection  with  municipal  and 
local  boards,  harbour  boards,  railway  boards, 
&c.,  candidates  for  offices  under  archit«cts, 
borough  engineers,  surveyors,  &c.,  need  a 
practical  knowledge  of  architecture  and 
building,  but  we  regret  to  say  many  youths 
are  appointed  as  assistants  without  the 
proper  qualifications. 

Thirdly — Certain  reforms  were  indicated 
and  pointed  out  as  necessary  in  connection 
with  the  more  efficient  working  of  the  engi- 
neer's, architect's,  as  well  as  other  executive 
branches.  We  have  instanced  these  matters 
in  our  late  series  of  articles.  In  a  word,  we 
would  recommend  our  correspondent  to  pro- 
cure a  copy  of  the  "Report  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  Inquire  into  the  Board  of  Works, 
Ireland,"  as  we  think  its  perusal  would  afford 
him  an  amount  of  useful  information. 

In  conclusion,  all  we  need  add  is  that, 
we  will  cheerfully  give  publicity  to  any 
information  volunteered  in  further  reply  to 
our  correspondent  from  any  of  our  readers 
desiring  to  say  aught  concerning  the  questioa 
of  open  competition  in  connection  with  Go- 
vernment departments,  or  outside. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Associ- 
ation to  be  held  on  the  17th  intst.  a  paper  will 
be  read  by  Mr.  T.  Blashill  on  "  Party  Walls 
— the  Law  of  Practice,"  a  subject  of  serious 
importance  in  these  days  not  only  to  archi- 
tects but  house  owners  and  occupiers. 
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LAW. 

ACTION  FOR  DETENTION  OF  PLANS. 

BALLYBOT  QUARTER  SESSIONS. — Jan.  2. 

(Before  the  County  Court  Judge.) 

Mr.  Andrew  Weir,  described  as  an  archi- 
tect, residing  in  Newry,  brought  an  action 
against  the  Newry  and  Armagh  Railway 
Company  to  recover  a  sum  of  i"20,  damages 
caused  to  plaintiff  by  the  detention  of  the 
plans  ot  a  building  in  transit  from  Newry  to 
Lisdoonvarna. 

Mr.  Carey  appeared  for  plaintiff,  and  Dr. 
M'Blaino  for  defendants. 

Plaintiff  alleged  that  in  the  month  of 
August  last,  by  direction  of  Mr.  Peter  Quinn, 
J. P.,  he  prepared  plans  for  the  building  of  a 
■chool-house  on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Close, 
M.P.,  at  Drumbanagher.  Sent  the  plans  to 
Mr.  Quinn,  who  was  then  sojourning  at  Lis- 
doonvarna, on  the  24tl!  of  August.  Booked 
the  plans  as  a  parcel  at  the  Edward-street 
Railway  Station.  Produced  a  receipt  given 
by  the  company,  which  was  marked  to  Lis- 
doonvarna, but  paid  to  Dublin.  Plaintiff 
stated  that  the  booking  clerk  told  him  that 
he  would  only  take  payment  of  the  parcel  to 
Dublin,  but  that  he  would  have  it  forwarded 
to  its  destination.  By  some  means  the 
parcel  did  not  reach  Lisdoonvarna  in  proper 
time  to  allow  Mr.  Quinn  and  Mr.  Close  to 
examine  the  plans,  and  the  result  was  that 
plain'  iff  had  to  make  another  set,  at  which 
he  had  to  work  all  night,  and  he  now  claimed 
£10  for  the  loss  of  the  first  t;et,  which  turned 
up  at  Newry  on  the  28th  of  September,  and 
£10  for  the  preparation  of  the  second  set. 

His  Worship  having  examined  the  receipt, 
Baid  it  was  merely  a  description  of  the  parcel, 
«nd  the  question  was  whether  the  company 
■was  liable.  He  asked  the  plaintiff  what  was 
the  time  within  which  Mr.  Close  required 
the  plans  ? 

Defendant— About  the  17th  or  18th  of 
September. 

Dr.  M'Blaine  said  the  company  was  not 
reiponsibli  for  the  carriage  of  the  parcel 
beyond  Dublin. 

In  cross-examination  plaintiff  said  beyond 
receiving  a  letter  fi-om  Mr.  Quinn,  he  knew 
nothing  about  the  non-arrival  of  the  plans  in 
Lisdoonvarna. 

Dr.  M'Blaine  said  the  case  must  fall 
through  on  this  point.  There  was  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  parcel  was  not  deli- 
Tered  at  Lisdoonvarna. 

Mr.  Carey  said  ho  would  produce  Mr. 
Quinn  in  court,  if  the  case  was  allowed  to 
■tand  over  for  a  short  time. 

Dr.  M'Blaine  said  in  point  of  fact  Mr. 
Quinn  had  left  Listloonvarna  before  the 
parcel  could  possibly  reach  it. 

The  case  stood  over  for  the  attendance  of 
Mr.  Quinn,  who,  when  examined,  said  he 
never  received  the  parcel  in  Lisdoonvarna. 

His  Worship  dismissed  the  case. 


ACTION  FOR  BUILDING  MATERIALS. 

Brcohs,  Thomas,  and  Co.  v.  M'llveney. — 
Mr.  Carson  applied  for  a  garnishee  order. 
An  affidavit  by  John  Brooks,  one  of  the 
plaintiffs,  stated  that  in  September,  1878, 
the  plaintiffs  obtained  a  judgment  against 
the  defendant  for  £30  2s.  9d.,  amount  of  an 
unpaid  account  for  building  materials  sup- 
plied to  him.  Defendant  had  a  contract  to 
build  a  police  barrack  in  the  county  Galway, 
and  the  work  had  been  accepted  and  a  sum 
paid  on  account,  which  it^was  sought  to 
attach. 

Mr.  Baron  Dowse — For  whom  was  the 
work  done  ? 

Mr.  Carson — For  the  Board  of  Works. 

Mr.  Baron  Dowse — I  don't  see  any  specific 
statement  that  there  is  a  debt  due  by  defen- 
dant for  which  an  action  could  be  brought. 
The  Board  cf  Works  are  not  a  corporation, 
and  used  to  be  sued  by  Mr.  Hornsby,  their 
secretary. 

Mr.  Carson — It  is  stated  in  the  afi&davit 
that  the  work  done  has  passed  the  local 
inspector,  who  granted  his  certificate. 

Mr.  Baroa  Dowse — But  the  affidavit  is 


defective.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
law  could  enforce  the  debt  against  the  Board 
of  Works. 

Mr.  Carson — The  goods  were  supplied  for 
the  very  purpose  of  enabling  defendant  to 
perform  the  contract,  and  we  have  no  other 
way  of  obtaining  payment. 

Mr.  Baron  Dowse — There  is  no  use  in 
preaching  a  sermon,  because  you  have  no 
text  1  You  have  no  materials  for  the  dis- 
course. 

An  amended  affidavit  was  subsequently 
produced,  and  the  order  sought  for  granted 
by  the  learned  judge. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
A  CITY  IMPROVEMENT. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Your  paper  would,  I  think,  be  the 
best  medium  of  calling  attention  of  the  proper 
authorities  to  that  plague-spot  of  our  city, 
"  Bull-lane."  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  by 
taking  down  the  block  of  houses  from 
Greek-street  to  Bull-lane,  and  building  a  new 
Commission  Court  on  the  site,  they  would  be 
doing  a  great  public  benefit,  and  thus  get  rid 
of  this  nest  of  iniquity.  The  new  court, 
being  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
Law  and  Police  Courts,  would  be  a  great  con- 
venience, and  the  owners  of  the  ])roperty 
would,  I  am  satisfied,  not  throw  any  difficulty 
in  the  way.  W.  H.  Pike. 

[The  suggested  improvement  is  worthy  of 
consideration. — Ed.  I.  B.] 


SANITARY  CERTIFICATES,  AND 
SANITARY  INSURANCE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — I  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  circular 
on  the  above  subject  that  has  been  publicly 
distributed  through  this  city,  and  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  calls  for  some  equally  public 
notice,  as,  consequent  on  the  absolute  terms 
of  the  proposed  certificate,  I  would  wish  to 
know  by  what  course  of  training,  or  under 
what  authority,  the  gentleman  alluded  to  in 
the  prospectus  has  attained  that  position, 
that  we  are  to  accept  his  ipse  dixit  on  sani- 
tary questions?  especially  as  the  late  contro- 
versy in  a  contemporary  on  the  "  Norman 
Shaw"  versus  the  trapped  system  of  soil-pipe 
shows  that  many  other  and  equally  eminent 
authorities  are  still  at  variance  on  such 
matters. 

Again,  there  is  something  of  a  leveUing-up 
character  in  the  statement  that  these  self- 
constituted  "  sanitary  engineers  "  (with  in- 
numerable alias)  "  are  prepared  to  advise 
with  architects,  surveyors,"  &c.,  that  I  was 
not  quite  prepared  for,  as  I  have,  in  my 
ignorance,  always  regarded  the  position  as 
nearly  reversed.  And  it  is  gratifying  to  find 
the  Government  sustaining  my  conservative 
ideas,  for,  in  the  late  Public  Health  Act  I 
find  the  approval,  or  otherwise,  of  sewerage, 
drainage,  or  plumbing  works  is  not  deputed 
to  a  "  sanitary  engineer,"  but  rests  in  the 
hands  of  "the  surveyor"  and  "sanitary 
(medical)  officer"  of  each  district.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  difficulties  will  arise  between 
these  officers  and  the  grantors  of  these  sani- 
tary certificates.  And,  again,  what  have  the 
architects  and  doctors  to  say  as  a  body  ?  for, 
putting  aside  the  glass,  frame,  and  parch- 
ment, is  it  not  reasonable  to  think  that  any 
professional  man,  whose  attestation  is  worth 
having,  would  require  to  make  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  premises  and  work  in 
question  ?  and  are  we  to  believe  that  medi- 
cine and  architecture  have  really  sunk  so  low, 
that  their  respective  practitioners  are  so  hard 
up  that  they  will  give  their  time,  incur  large 
moral  responsibility,  and  in  the  end  be  re- 
warded by  something  like  one-half  the  trades- 
man's estimate  of  the  value  of  his  own  time 
and  labour  ?  No,  sir  ;  and  with  all  respect  for 
them,  instead  of  puffing  this  newly-imported 
Transatlantic  idea,  which  on  its  present  foot- 
ing cannot  survive  the  gilding  of  the  framing, 
!  I  would  suggest  that  the  gentlemen  in  ques- 


tion, while  sticking  to  their  trade,  would  take 
another  Yankee  notion,  and  do  something  to 
distinguish  and  encourage  the  real  good 
workmen  by  a  system  of  registration  and 
licensing,  and  leave  "sanitary  certificates" 
to  public  sanitary  authorities,  or  even  to  that 
useful  body  the  Sanitary  Association. 

As  to  "  Sanitary  House  Insurance,"  is  it 
not  a  question  that  might  be  dealt  with,  and 
would  be  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
general  insurance  companies?  They  charge 
for  all  extra  fire-risks  in  house  property ;  in 
the  same  way  let  them  insure  drains  laid 
according  to  the  terms  of,  and  approved  by 
the  officers  appointed  under,the  Public  Health 
Act  before  alluded  to  ;  and  let  a  penal  clause 
bo  inserted  in  all  new  life  policies  that  in- 
sured residents  in  this  country  must  reside 
in  buildings  whose  drains  have  been  ceitified 
by  the  proper  officer,  or  pay  special  rates,  or 
forfeit  all  benefit.  An  Architect. 

Dublin,  January  13th,  1879. 


HIGH  PRICES  AND  LOW  PRICES- 
CHEAP  FURNITURE. 

to  the  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — In  your  last  issue  you  quote  from 
an  article  in  the  Builder  on  the  subject  of 
furniture  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  some- 
times got  up.  Whilst  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ments put  forward  I  cannot  altogether  blame 
the  manufacturer,  because  the  fault,  in  many 
cases,  lies  with  the  customer,  who  will  prefer 
to  buy  a  badly-finished  and  cheap  article 
to  one  a  little  more  expensive  but  more  dur- 
able. This,  of  course,  causes  the  maD'.fac- 
turer  to  make  the  article  for  which  there  is  a 
demand,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  what  is  good. 
Many  persons  imagine  they  get  a  bargam  in 
the  low-priced  article,  but  the  cloud  soonfades 
from  their  eyes,  and  they  discover  to  their 
cost  that  the  high-priced  is  the  cheaper  in 
the  end.  However,  the  custom  of  looking 
for  cheap  articles  has  got  so  much  into  the 
habits  of  the  people  that  I  fear  a  long  time 
will  elapse  before  they  are  properly  rid  of 
their  delusion.  I  firmly  believe  that  if  gooda 
of  genuine  manufacture  were  encouraged, 
bad  articles  would  not  long  be  pushed  on 
the  public.  It  is  the  same  in  the  building 
line.  I  have  known  a  low  tender  to  be 
accepted,  when  it  would  be  well  known  that 
the  estimate  was  entirely  out  of  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done. 
This  either  causes  a  crash  to  the  party  ten- 
dering, or  else  a  total  suspension  of  the  work 
by  him ;  and,  finally,  the  work  has  to  be 
given  to  the  person  whose  tender  is  higher, 
but  which  wUl  allow  him  to  complete  his 
contract  honourably  and  with  satisfaction. 
Could  you  manage  during  the  new  year 
to  give  illustrations  of  decorations,  &c.,  to 
buildings,  and  explanations  of  the  work  ? 
This,  I  am  sure,  would  make  your  journal 
more  valuable,  instructive,  and  acceptable 
to  the  workman  reader.  Excuse  this  long 
note.  I  hope  the  matters  referred  to  herein 
will  be  remedied  by  the  parties  concerned. 

A.  K. 

Galway,  January  3,  1879. 


INTERESTING  DISCOVERY 
IN    THE    ROUND    TOWER  OF 
KILMACDUAGH. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Time  had  been  effecting  sad  havoc 
among  the  ecclesiastical  structures  which 
arose  in  the  course  of  centuries  around  the 
Tower  and  Cathedral  of  Kilmacduagh.  Some 
have  long  since  sunk  into  ruin,  leaving 
scarcely  a  trace  to  mark  the  sites  on  which 
they  stood  ;  and  even  those  which  have  sur- 
vived— though  standing,  with  their  venerable 
ivy-wreaths  upon  them,  as  crowned  conquerors 
of  time — were  crumbling  fast.  But  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  learn  that  the  work  of  ruin  and 
decay  has  been  arrested  there.  Those  who 
feel  with  the  poet  that — 

 "  Even  the  faintest  relic  of  a  slirine 

Must  lielp  to  wake  some  tUougtits  divine," 

— those  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the 
memorials  of  the  faith  and  civilisation  of  our 
forefathers — will  rejoice  to  learn  that  the 
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interesting  group  of  ecclesiastical  ruins  at 
Kilmacduagli  are  even  now  preserved  by  the 
Board  of  Works,  for  the  admiration  of  future 
generations.  I  feel  confident  that  the  manner 
in  which  this  desirable  and  laudable  work  of 
restoration  Las  been  carried  out  shall  com- 
mand general  approval. 

The  crumbling  doorways  and  decaying 
arches  of  the  old  cathedral  are  once  more  as 
they  were  designed  by  our  ancestors  in  the 
remote  past.  The  sculptured  mullions  and 
the  elaborate  tracery  of  the  windows,  which 
had  been  lost  for  years  beneath  the  mould  of 
the  cemetery,  or  were  hidden  by  its  rank 
grass,  have  been  recovered  and  replaced  in 
their  original  positions.  And  future  visitors 
shall  see  that  the  many  additions  of  different 
periods  and  styles,  which  have  given  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross  to  the  original  oblong 
church,  have  secured  to  the  venerable  pile  a 
grace  of  outline  and  a  harmonious  blenJling 
of  incongi'uities  quite  unique  among  our 
ancient  Irish  churches. 

In  the  Abbey  Chapel,  too,  striking  changes 
have  been  effected.  Delicate  mouldings  and 
clustering  columns,  long  hidden  by  the  ivy, 
are  now  visible  in  all  their  original  grace  of 
outline  and  proportion.  Capitals  wrought  in 
the  purest  style  of  medieval  Celtic  art  are 
again  placed  as  they  had  been  centuries  ago, 
when  Bishop  Iley;\n  restored  the  abbey  for 
the  Canons  Regular  of  Saint  Augustine. 
And  the  beautiful  chancel  window  of  this 
abbey,  of  which  Mr.  R.  R.  Brash  has  given 
an  accurate  engraving  in  his  valuable  work,* 
has  received  all  necessary  attention,  and  may 
now  be  stu  Jied  with  advantage  and  pleasui-e. 
The  Lady  Chapel,  also,  is  in  process  of  resto- 
ration. The  rubbish  by  which  the  interior 
of  all  these  churches  had  been  disfigured  has 
been  carefully  removed — a  course  regarded 
with  extreme  disfavour  by  the  peasantry  of 
the  district,  as  it  involved  a  necessity  of 
interfering  with  many  of  the  ill-kept  graves. 
The  attempt  might  have  been  resisted  ; — 
certainly  its  success  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely doubtful  were  it  not  for  the  marked 
interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  cemetery, 
as  well  as  in  the  work  of  restoration,  mani- 
fested by  the  much-respected  parish  priest — 
the  Very  Rev.  T.  Shannon,  V.G. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  remaining  little 
church  known  as  St.  John's  Oratory  is  seem- 
ingly destined  to  be  suffered  to  sink  into 
total  ruin.  It  is  true  that  the  southern  side 
wall  and  portions  of  the  little  chancel  alone 
remain.  Yet  I  respectfully  submit  that  as  a 
specimen  of  our  old  cyclopean  churches,  and 
one  of  the  most  ancient  at  Kilmacduagh,  it 
is  V7cd  worthy  of  preservation.  I  would  also 
add  that  as  one  of  the  existing  group  of 
ecclesiastical  buildings  there,  its  neglect 
would  be  painfully  out  of  harmony  v.ith  the 
liberal  spirit  in  which  the  work  of  restoration 
has  been  hitherto  accomplished. 

It  is  the  complete  restoration  of  the  Round 
Tower  which,  perhaps,  shall  excite  the  most 
general  interest.  The  tower,  like  the 
churches,  was  fast  decaying.  Within  late 
years  a  gr(  at  portion  of  the  south  side  had 
falleri ;  and  there  were  evidences  to  justify 
the  gravest  apprehensions  regarding  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  what  remained.  But  the 
ruined  portion  has  been  rebuilt,  and  tlie 
tower  rises,  with  cone  complete,  to  its  origi- 
nal height  of  llU  ft.  The  precaution  of  pro- 
tecting the  tower  by  means  of  a  lightning 
conductor  has  been  wisely  adopted.  It 
became  necessary  in  consequence  to  excavate 
the  interior,  in  order  to  convey  the  conductor 
to  the  earth.  It  was  this  excavation  which 
led  to  the  discovery  of  human  remains  below 
the  level  of  the  foundation.  This  discovery 
possesses  additional  interest  when  considered 
in  connection  with  a  proof  of  the  Christian 
origin  of  our  Round  Towers  advanced  by  i 
Miss  Stokes.  It  will  be  remembered  that  [ 
the  proof  to  which  I  refer  is  based  on  a  dis-  j 
covery  of  a  similar  nature  made  not  many 
years  ago  in  the  Round  Tower  of  Kilkenny 
by  the  Rev.  James  Graves. 


•  "Till:  KcclesiMtical  Archltectare  of  Ireland  to  the  Close 
•f  the  Tv/elfili  Century,"  &c,,  4t(>.  with  flfty-foiir  illustrationi). 
To  t<e  ha'i  at  oar  I'ublisljlug  OSlce,  at  Uie  reduce!  price  of 
12s.  fid. 


The  foundation  of  the  Round  Tower  of 
Kilmacduagh  is  but  a  few  feet  below  the  sur- 
face level,  and  rests  simply  on  the  virgin 
earth.  And  this  alone  would,  I  think, 
account  for  the  well-known  fact  that  the 
tower  leans  considerablj'  from  the  perpen- 
dicular. I  may  here  direct  attention  to  a 
noteworthy  feature  in  the  internal  construc- 
tion of  the  basement  storey.  From  the  sur- 
face level  to  the  first  internal  offset — a  height 
of  about  6  ft. — the  masonry  is  exceedingly 
massive,  rugged,  and  irregular  ;  and  the  in- 
ternal area  of  the  tower  is,  consequently,  very 
limited,  though  its  external  circumference  is 
about  56  ft.  The  remains  were  found  at  an 
average  level  of  about  18  in.  below  founda- 
tion ;  not,  as  might  be  expected,  in  the  centre 
of  the  area,  but  at  either  side,  and  partially 
under  the  foundation  itself.  Two  skulls 
were  found,  seemingly  iu  the  same  grave, 
though  some  feet  apart.  In  connection  with 
one  I  saw  the  spinal  column  nearly  perfect, 
and  also  some  portions  of  the  ribs  and  arms  ; 
this  skeleton  lay  with  the  face  due  east.  In 
connection  with  the  second  skull  I  saw  no 
bones  ;  yet  there  may  be  some  :  I  did  not 
search,  as  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  dangerous 
to  remove  the  earth  in  any  considorable 
quantity  from  under  the  foundation  ;  and  in 
addition  I  was  unwilling  to  disturb  the  earth 
lest  the  remains  might  be  thus  changed  from 
the  position  in  which  they  were  originally 
placed.  I  regret  to  say  Lhat  m  the  slight 
effort  we  did  make  to  remo'  e  the  earth,  some 
fragments  of  the  skulls  were  broken.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  the  face  of  the  second 
skull  also  looked  eastwards. 

At  the  opposite  side,  and  at  the  same 
depth,  was  a  third  skull  with  the  face  looking 
north-east.  As  it  was  solidly  embedded  in 
the  earth,  we  were  careful  to  leave  it  undis- 
turbed. I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Scott,  the 
intelligent  and  efficient  superintendent  of 
the  works,  that  a  portion  of  the  skeleton  had 
been  found  there,  but  it  was  unfortunately 
disturbed  during  the  excavation.  Near  this, 
but  deeper  by  about  a  foot,  we  found  other 
remains  which  we  believed  to  be  human,  em- 
bedded in  soft  black  mould.  Not  knowing, 
however,  with  certainty,  the  part  of  the 
human  body  to  which  they  belonged,  I  could 
not  undertake  to  say  in  what  position  the 
body  had  been  originally  placed.  Close  to 
where  they  lay  I  observed  a  cutting  through 
the  hard  loam,  easily  traceable,  as  the  loam 
was  quite  different  in  colour  and  solidity 
from  the  mould  in  which  the  bones  lay. 
Probably  this  cutting  showed  the  side  of  the 
original  grave ;  and  if  so,  its  direction 
seemed  to  be  from  south-west  to  north- 
east. 

And  here  it  may  naturally  be  asked :  Did 
these  interments  take  place  after  the  tower 
was  erected  ?  The  excavation  of  the  tower 
proves,  as  I  think,  that  an  interment  within 
it  after  its  erection  would  have  been  a 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  It  was  found 
that  the  foundation  storey  was  filled  with 
fragments  of  Btone  and  shingle,  well  packed 
together,  and  quite  unlike  the  other  loose 
strata  by  which  the  tower  was  filled  to  the 
doorway — a  height  of  about  20  ft.  It  is  also 
noteworthy  that  this  packing  was  so  weather- 
stained  as  to  be  quite  similar  in  colour  to 
that  of  the  masonry  where  it  had  been  found. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  pretty  probable 
that  the  basement  storey  had  been  thus  care- 
fully filled  up  by  the  builders  of  the  tower  as 
a  part  of  the  original  plan.  Nor  would  this 
have  been  unusual  in  the  case  of  the  Kilmac- 
duagh Tower.  Dr.  Petrie  distinctly  states 
that  the  basement  storey  of  the  Round 
Towers  was  commonly  tilled  np  with  masonry. 
And  even  though  the  entire  internal  area 
were  quite  open,  it  seems  too  limited  for  an 
average  grave,  the  diameter  being  only  5  ft. 
And  finally,  the  soft  and  yielding  nature  of 
the  foundation,  and  the  leaning  of  the  tower 
itself,  would  have  suggested  to  the  most 
thoughtless  the  extreme  danger  of  excava- 
ting such  a  foundation  to  such  an  extent  as 
would  have  been  necessary  for  the  interment 
of  four  human  bodies  of  at  least  average 
height. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  interments 


were  piior  to  the  erection  of  the  tower.  And, 
as  the  complement  of  the  same  enqiiiry,  one 
other  question  suggCi^ts  itself,  namely — 
Were  the  remains  Pagan  ?  or  were  they 
Christian  ?  What  we  know  of  the  mode  of 
sepulturi:  among  the  Pagan  Irish  makes  it 
seem  highly  improbable  that  they  were 
Pagan.  On  the  other  hand,  the  position  of 
the  remains,  coinciding  as  it  docs  with  a 
time-honoured  practice  of  the  Christian  Irish 
in  burying  their  dead,  renders  it  extremely 
probable  that  they  were  Christian. 

If  these  conclusions  be  well  founded,  they 
would  show  that  the  Tower  of  Kilmacduagh 
was  erected  in  Christian  times ;  and  this 
conclusion  alone  harmonises  with  local  tra- 
ditions, wide-spread  and  well-defined,  which 
ascribe  the  ei-ection  of  the  Tower  to  the 
eminent  builder  Gobhan,  for  Saint  Colman 
MacDuagh,  in  the  begiiming  of  the  seventh 
century.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  tradition 
has  been  accepted  as  trustworthy  by  f  ach 
writers  as  father  Walsh  and  Dr.  Petrie ;  that 
the  period  in  which  the  Monastery  and 
Church  of  Kilmacduagh  were  erected  is 
exactly  that  in  which  the  celebrated  architect 
flourished  ;  that  the  Towers  of  Kilmacduagh, 
Killala,  and  Antrim  alone  are  attributed  to 
him  ;  and  that  in  those  towers  the  architec- 
ture harmonises  with  the  churches  of  that 
period.  I  know  there  are  some  who  may 
question  the  identity  of  style  between  the 
most  ancient  portion  of  the  Cathedral  and 
Tower  of  Kilmacduagh.  For  my  own  part  I 
can  say  that  recurring  opportunities  of  ob- 
servation only  confirm  me  in  the  acceptance 
of  Petrie's  opinion,  that  the  Church  and 
Tower  of  Kilmacduagh  may  be  taken  as  even 
a  "  remarkable  instance  of  this  identity," 
both  being  decidedly  Pelasgic. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  express  a  hope  that 
the  facts  at  least  which  I  have  attempted  to 
lay  before  your  readers,  if  not  the  conclu- 
sions which  I  deduce  from  them,  shall  possess 
an  interest  for  the  many  who  devote  time 
and  attention  to  the  absorbing  subject  of 
our  ancient  Irish  architecture,  and  the  origin 
of  our  Round  Towers.  The  discovery  at 
Kilmacduagh  merits,  in  my  opinion,  careful 
investigation  at  their  hands.  '     J.  A.  F. 


THE  MACHINERY  OF  GAS 
TRADING. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — The  Alliance  and  Consunoers'  Gas  Com- 
pany having  given  notice  af  their  intention  to  apply 
to  Parliament  during  cominjf  session  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  effect  certain  objects,  and  as  by 
the  16th  clause  of  that  bill  it  is  evidently  sought  to 
continue  with  an  additional  staff  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  additional  salaries,  the  present  system  of 
gas  meter  inspection  by  the  Dublin  Corporation  at 
the  cost  of  the  city  ratepayers,  I  beg  permission  to 
shew,  through  your  columns,  why  the  ratepayers 
and  the  gas  consumers  generally  should  oppose  the 
passing  of  that  bill  in  its  present  form. 

The  inspection  of  gas  meters  and  the  inspection 
of  public  lighting  form  one  department  among  the 
Corporation  offices.  Its  cost,  for  three  salaries  (two 
of  which  erroneously  appear  in  the  Corporation 
accounts  under  the  liead  of  lamplighters'  wages), 
repairs,  sundries,  &c.,  from  the  31st  Augns  ,  1872, 
to  31st  August,  1877,  amounted  to  £4,000,  if  not 
more,  and  the  amounts  received  as  fees  for  provinir 
the  accuracy  of  gas  meters  by  the  standard  ga* 
holders  or  gas  measures,  and  sealing  them  as  correct 
during  that  time,  amounted  to  £802  ICs.  6d., 
leaving  a  balance  of  over  £3,000  which  the  rate- 
payers had  to  make  good.  About  one-fourth  of  the 
meters  in  use  in  the  gas  district  are  to  be  found  in 
the  city.  Nearly  the  balance  of  them  are  in  action 
in  the  townships,  a  good  many  of  them  being  used 
in  the  County  VVicklovv.  I  therefore  submit  that 
it  is  unjust  to  saddle  the  city  ratepayers  with  the 
cost  of  supporting  a  gas  meter  testing  department, 
the  benefits  arising  from  which,  if  there  be  any,  are 
mainly  enjoyed  by  parties  who  do  not  contribute  lo 
the  city  rates,  and  that  the  Gas  Company  who  really 
profits  by  the  action  of  those  gas  meters  is  the  proper 
source  from  which  those  salaries,  kc-,  should  come. 
The  gas  inspector  to  the  Board  of  Trade  is  paid  by 
the  Gas  Company.  He  issues  weekly  reports  on  the 
illuminating  power  of  the  gas  and  the  amount  of 
pressure  on  it,  thereby  leaving  the  reports  of  the 
corporation  official  as  superfluous  as  they  are  in- 
complete, the  notice  of  the  pressure  having  been 
omitted  from  them  for  some  time  past. 
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The  Bystem  of  meter-testing,  as  carried  out  by  tlie 
Corporalioi),  lias  been  a  mockery,  llie  worlt  having 
been  done,  to  gay  the  least  of  it, in  a"  happy-go-easy" 
fashion.  In  December,  1876,  the  Warden  of  Standards 
wrote  to  the  Dul)lin  Corporation  stating  Uiat  he  would 
send  ov«r  his  deputy  to  examine  tlie  Dublin  copies 
of  the  standard  gas  ueasnrus,  and  tlint  that  officer 
would  reverify  them  without  any  expense  to  the 
Corporation  ;  but  these  standard  gas  measures  were 
found  by  that  official  to  be  so  very  incorrect  that 
their  further  use  was  prohi'oited  until  they  would 
undergo  the  necessary  readjustment,  the  cost  of 
which  was  £110;  therefore,  the  gas  meters  that 
had  been  verified  as  correct  by  comparison  with 
these  incorrect  standard  pas  measure*  must  ha»e 
been  very  much  astray  in  their  infallil)le  indications 
of  the  hulks  of  gas  that  passed  through  them.  As 
far  back  as  18G5  the  inaccuracy  of  these  standard 
j[as  measures  was  freely  spoken  of,  and  some  per- 
sons said  "they  had  been  improved."  Poasibly  the 
parties  working  with  them  might  not  have  been 
■  ware  of  their  erroneous  conditum,  but  to  induce 
belief  in  such  a  supposition  it  must  he  tak^n  eum 
grano  sails,  for  the  reputed  skill  of  those  persons  as 
"  wet  meter  cobblers"  stood  very  high.  Our  local 
history  informs  us  that  for  some  time  past  any 
question  affecting  the  gas  company's  interest  was 
neutral  grouml,  on  wliich  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Corporation,  liberal  and  conservative, 
economist  and  home  ruler,  all  united  and  worked 
harmoniously  together,  whether  it  was  in  the 
questionable  appointment  of  the  inspector  of  gas 
meters — in  neglecting  to  obtain  from  the  t;as  com- 
pany and  put  in  the  Corporate  funds  £500,  the  sum 
allowed  tlieni  for  their  mild  opposition  to  the  gas 
act  of  1874 — in  the  withdrawal  from  the  weekly 
reports  the  notice  of  the  amount  of  pressure  on  the 
gas  supply,  and  so  helping  to  keep  the  gat  con- 
sumers in  ignorance  of  the  uieaiis  by  which  the 
amounts  of  their  gas  bills  were  increased — in  shelv- 
ing the  report  of  the  generul  purposes  committee  on 
the  loss  entailed  on  the  city  gas  consumers  by  that 
unjust  and  excessive  pressure — or  by  neglecting  to 
institute  an  inquiry  as  to  the  length  of  time  the 
standard  gas  measures  were  in  error,  how  it 
tcctirred,  and  the  amount  of  money  loss  those  erro- 
neous instruments  caused  to  the  gas  consumers.  In 
the  abstract  of  the  Corporation  accounts  for  the 
year  ending  1876,  there  appears  an  item  of  "  travel- 
ling expen*  <  of  inspector  visiting  London,  reveri- 
fication  of  gasholders,  £13  17t.  9d."  Common 
sense  prohibits  the  idea  being  entertained  that  he 
would  be  allowed  to  interfero  in  the  reveritication 
of  those  standard  gasholders.  Was  he  sent  there 
to  give  the  Wurden  of  Standards  some  plausible 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  those  standard  gas- 
holders became  so  erroneous,  and  so  prevent  public 
axposure  ? 

I  therefore  submit  that  the  Dublin  Corporation 
have  forfeited  any  right  to  have  the  supervision  of 
gas  meters  under  their  control,  and  that  the  city 
ratepayers  should  be  no  longer  taxed  for  the  support 
of  a  gas  meter  department.  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  the  16tb  clause  ot  ihe  Gas  Company's  bill 
should  be  to  amended  that  the  supervision  of  gas 
meters,  indices,  &c.,  would  be  carried  out  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  or  the  Board  of  Works,  and  that 
tlie  Gas  Company  would  defray  all  the  expenses  of 
that  supervision.  Also,  that  a  clause  would  be 
introduced  into  the  bill,  specifying  the  maximum  and 
minimum  amount  of  pressure  that  might  be  put  on 
the  gas  supply,  every  departure  from  which  to  be 
made  penal  by  the  board  on  the  report  of  their 
inspector.  James  Kirby. 

nth  January,  1879. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  IN  DUBLIN. 

The  following  report  (official)  has  been  sup- 
plied to  the  Press  as  the  outcome  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Public  Health  Committee, 
held  on  the  lUth  instant : — 

"The  Superintendent  Medical  Officer  reported 
that  the  deaths  registered  during  the  past  four 
weeks  had  been  1,017  or  at  the  rate  of  42  per  1,000 
annually  the  number  for  the  ten  year  average 
being  699  of  these  deaths  325  were  in  public  insti- 
tutions but  only  22  of  deceased  were  traced  to  have 
come  to  Dublin  from  districts  outside  it. ;  with  (^sic) 
workhouses  asylums  and  hospitals  which  receive 
the  old  and  infirm  from  distant  places,  the  death- 
rate  of  our  city  is  unduly  raised. 

Zymotics  caused  172  deaths  or  38  over  the  aver- 
age and  64  were  by  smallpox. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  vaccination  and  re-vaccin- 
ation have  not  been  effectually  done  on  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  population  especially  those  which 
come  from  country  districti 

Diseases  of  the  breathing  organs  carried  off  374 
persons  (namely  very  young  and  very  old)  a  number 
considerably  over  double  the  average  a  temperature 
11  degrees  below  the  ten  year  mean  dearer  food 


increasing  temperature  scanty  fuel  and  clothing 
neglect  of  ablution  and  tenement  houses  becoming 
gradtinlly  more  ruinous  and  tiie  plain  causes  of  this 
shockiirg  mortality.  The  two  last  are  alone  within 
corporate  control." 

The  reasons  assigned  in  the  last  paragraph 
will  not  hold  good  as  a  whole,  altliough  sonic 
of  the  causes  put  may  have  been  auxiliary  to 
leailing  to  the  high  rate  of  mortality.  Verily 
the  Corporation  is  on  its  trial  I 


THE  CORPORATION  AND  THE  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD. 

The  following  correspondence  and  reso- 
lution, published  since  our  last  issue, 
are  pendant  to  what  has  already  been  made 
known  in  our  columns  re  the  proposal  to 
grant  Dr.  Mai)other  a  retiring  pension,  and 
to  amalgamate  the  offices  of  Superintendent 
Medical  Officer  with  that  of  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  : — 

Local  Government  Board, 

Dublin,  2nd  Jan.,  1879. 
Sir, — The  Local  Government  lioard  for  Ireland 
have  had  before  them  the  minutes  of  the  Public 
Health  Committee,  Dublin,  of  the  29th  November 
and  0th  December,  1878,  on  the  suliject  of  the  pro- 
posed retirement  of  Dr.  Mapotlier  from  the  office 
of  Consulting  Sanitary  Officer  and  Medical  Super- 
intendent Officer  of  Health,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  in  pursuance  of  the  Orders  under  Seal  of 
the  2lBt  Octol)er,  1874,  and  of  the  10th  December, 
1877,  respectively.  It  is  proposed,  it  appears,  to 
grant  Dr.  .Mapotlier  a  superannuation  allowance  of 
£120,  and  to  elect  Dr.  Cameron,  who  was  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Public  Health  under  the  former 
order,  to  both  the  offices  In  question,  at  a  aalary  of 
£400. 

It  is  supposed,  according  to  the  minutes,  that  the 
proposed  compensation  to  Dr.  Mapotlier  as  a  super- 
annuation allowance  could  he  granted  in  pursuance 
of  the  section  276  of  the  Pubfio  Health  Act,  1878, 
but  this,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  is  an  erroneous  oonclusion.  Compensation 
can  only  be  granted  under  that  section  in  cases  of 
removal  from  or  deprivation  of  office  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  act,  or  by  any  provisional  order  made 
under  it ;  and,  as  no  such  contingency  has  arisen  in 
the  case,  the  proposed  charge  upon  the  Corporation 
funds  could  not  be  properly  made.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  orders  of  the  21st  October  and  10th 
December,  above  referred  to,  require  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  separate  officers  ;  und,  as  at  present 
informed,  the  Local  Government  Board  are  not  able 
to  approve  the  proposed  amalgamation  of  offices, 
nor  consequently  to  rescind  the  orders. 

W.  D.  WoDswoKTH,  Assist.  Bee. 
The  Secretary, 

Public  Health  Committee. 

In  reference  to  the  above  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Public  Health  Committee  : — 

"  The  recommendation  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  of  a  change  such  as  that  contemplated  could 
only  be  made  so  far  as  the  Dublin  sanitary  authority 
is  concerned,  by  the  Municipal  Council,  and  not  by 
this  or  any  other  committee.  The  committee, 
therefore,  regret  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
should  have  come  to  a  decision  upon  the  subject 
before  the  sanitary  authority  had  an  opportunity  of 
considering  whether  it  would  recommend  it  or  not. 
Had  the  Board  awaited  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
by  the  sanitary  authority  they  might  have  been 
more  fully  informed  as  to  the  reasons  which  caused, 
and  still  cause,  the  committee  to  think  that  the 
proposed  change,  if  effected,  would  be  a  most  bene- 
ficial one.  The  committee  regret  that  they  cannot 
but  consider  the  premature  decision  of  the  Board 
upon  a  matter  of  such  public  importance,  a  decision 
which,  in  the  opinion  ot  the  committee,  will  retard 
sanitary  improvement  in  Dublin." 

In  the  light  of  the  preceding  resolution  of 
the  Public  Health  Committee  and  other  pre- 
ceding resolutions  of  the  same  body,  as  also 
of  the  Municipal  Council,  or  "  committee  of 
the  whole  house,"  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
it  is  the  major  body  or  the  branch  thereof 
claims  to  "  rule  the  roost."  One  time  the 
council  is  "  cock  of  the  walk,"  and  on  the 
next  occasion  the  Public  Health  Committee 
is  put  forward  as  the  game  bird.  For  the 
credit  of  municipal  government  we  think  the 
Corporation  should  once  and  for  good  ac- 
knowledge its  proper  position  and  meet  its 
respoiisiblities  as  becomes  a  civic  body.  It 
is  too  late  in  the  day  to  be  trying  to  play 


tricks  upon  the  citizens  and  ratepayers  by 
silly  and  erratic  tactics.  The  municipal  body 
in  gloho  is  reRponsil)le  for  the  honest  and  effi- 
cient administration  of  the  sanitary  acts,  and 
it  should  be  compelled  to  do  its  duty  if  there 
be  any  determined  attempt  made  to  evade  it 
by  despicable  quibbles  and  delays.  We  will 
not  go  io  far  as  to  say  that  a  job  was  intended 
in  the  instance  under  notice,  but  we  do  say 
that  the  proposal  of  the  Corporation,  apart 
from  the  ability  of  the  City  Analyst,  would 
not  in  our  opinion  be  a  commendable  one  to 
carry  otit.  We  need  an  efficient  sanitary 
supervision  in  tliis  city — an  organisation 
worked  by  a  wise,  active,  and  experienced 
chief,  who  should  be  required  to  devote  the 
whole  of  his  time  to  his  duties,  receiving,  of 
course,  a  salary  commensurate  with  his  labour 
and  worth. 


THE  ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY, 

A  GENERAL  meeting  of  the  Academy  wa« 
held  on  Monday  evening. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  Bart.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Ball,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  read 
a  paper  "  On  some  Speculations  with  regard 
to  the  po.ssible  Origin  of  Meteorites." 

Dr.  Ball  did  not  claim  that  liis  theory  was 
absolutely  original,  but  as  he  had  made  some 
calculations  he  desired  to  place  before  the 
Academy  the  result  of  them.  He  thought 
that  shooting  stars  and  meteorites  should 
not  be  confounded  with  one  another,  for 
there  was  no  doubt  of  their  being  of  distinct 
origin.  He  concluded  that  from  whatever 
planet  the  meteorites  came  they  were  of  vol- 
canic origin.  The  most  probable  theory  was 
that  the  meteorites  were  at  an  early  period 
fired  from  terrestrial  volcanoes  with  a  velocity 
of  about  six  miles  per  second,  and  that  they 
were  now  falling  back  on  the  earth. 

Rev.  Maxwell  Close  asked  Dr.  Ball  whether 
the  theory  of  Mr.  Proctor  was  accurate  that 
the  sun  was  the  origin  of  the  meteorites,  and 
that  that  was  the  reason  why  so  many  of  them 
fell  on  the  side  of  the  earth  next  the  sun — 
namely,  by  day  ? 

Rev.  Professor  Haughton  said  he  was  not 
prepared  to  admit  that  meteorites  had  an 
origin  similar  to  that  of  volcanic  rocks.  If 
Dr.  Ball  could  establish  that  meteorites  were 
of  terrestrial  volcanic  origin  be  would  be  fur- 
nishing a  great  weapon  against  these  geolo- 
gists who  said  that  the  earth  was  always 
going  along  as  it  does  now,  for  it  would  be 
a  draft  on  his  imagination  too  heavy  for  him 
to  cash  if  he  was  asked  to  believe  that  even 
so  modern  a  volcano  as  an  eruption  in  the 
miocene  period  could  have  projected  rocks  at 
the  rate  of  six  miles  per  second.  His  (Dr. 
Haughton's)  theory  was  the  nebular  theory — 
that  these  stones  were  really  part  of  the 
earth  and  should  have  come  in  loyally  long 
ago  towards  forming  the  body  to  which  they 
owed  allegiance.  As  to  Rev.  Maxwell  Close's 
question,  the  reason  why  more  meteorites 
fell  in  the  day-time  was  that  more  people 
were  abroad  to  see  them  by  day,  when  the 
sun  was  shming. 

Dr.  Ball  said  he  believed  the  projections 
took  place  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the 
miocene  period,  and  even  before  stratified 
rocks  commenced,  and  when  volcanic  erup- 
tions were  probably  very  different  from  vol- 
canoes of  any  of  these  periods.  That  the 
Bun  was  the  source  of  meteorites  could  not 
be  maintained  for  a  moment. 

The  paper  was  referred  to  Conncil  for 
publication. 

The  Council  have  recommended  the 
Academy  to  make  the  following  grants  out 
of  the  Parliamentary  Grant  in  aid  of  Scien- 
tific Research  :  £10  to  G.  H.  Kinahan,  for 
prosecution  of  his  studies  of  the  constituents 
of  granite ;  £25  to  E.  W.  Davy,  M.D.,  and 
C.  A.  Cameron,  M.D.,  towards  the  prosecu- 
tion of  researches  into  the  compounds  of 
selenium. 

The  Committee  of  Science  will,  at  their 
meeting  of  the  24th  prox.,  take  into  consi- 
deration the  distribution  of  the  balance  of 
the  Parliamentary  grant  for  scientific  pur- 
poses. 
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NOTES  OF  WORKS. 

The  Ennis  Town  Commissioners  require 
tenders  for  the  construction  of  water  works, 
according  to  plans  by  Mr.  F.  O'Connor,  C.E. 
[See  advertisement.] 

The  Corporation  have  decided  upon  accept- 
ing the  tender  of  the  Improved  Wood  Paving 
Company  for  paving  a  portion  of  Great 
Britain-street,  at  the  Rotunda  Hospital. 

The  shop  and  premises  No.  13  Grafton- 
Btreet  are  undergoing  considerable  alteration 
and  improvement,  including  a  new  shop 
front,  to  render  them  suitable  for  Mr. 
Alexander  Ogilvy's  business.  The  work  is 
being  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  Bain,  builder, 
from  the  drawings  and  under  the  direction 
of  Messrs.  M' Curdy  and  Mitchell,  architects. 

The  old-established  premises  in  Capel- 
street  known  as  Fergus  Farrell  and  Son's 
seed  warehouse  hav^  been  altered  and  im- 
proved. They  are  now  occupied  by  Messrs. 
W.  Tait  and  Co.,  who  have  carried  on  busi- 
ness in  the  same  line  for  some  years  in  the 
above  street.  The  patrons  of  the  old  firm 
■will,  we  ari:  sure,  have  their  wants  supplied 
by  W.  T.  and  Co.,  who  devote  personal  atten- 
tion to  their  business. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

"  AN  Illustrious  Visitor." — GeTjeral  Grant, 
the  Kx-President  of  tlie  United  Stales,  has,  since 
our  last  issue,  visited  lliis  country,  paying  a  round 
of  visits  to  'everal  of  our  provincial  towns.  In 
Dublin  lie  was  suitably  entertaitied  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  had  the  freedom  of  the  city  conferred 
upon  liini.  The  authorities  of  other  towns  have 
also  feted  the  distiriguished  American  General. 
He  visited  during  his  stay  several  public  institu- 
tions arid  works  and  improvements  in  progress. 

The  Messrs.  Guinness  and  their  Work- 
men.—  It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Edward  Cecil 
(juinn«s8,  the  present  chief  of  the  great  brewry 
firiD  of  this  eity,  has  made  a  substantial  increase  in 
tlie  wages  of  the  labourers  in  the  service  of  this 
establishment.  Tlie  act  is  worthy  of  extension  and 
imitation.  We  may  add  here  that  the  Messrs. 
Guinness,  from  the  nature  of  their  trade  and  its 
constant  enlaraeiiiefit,  are  always  enabled  to  give  a 
lartie  amount  of  employment  to  workmen  of  the 
buildin;;  and  kindred  trades  in  addition  to  their  own, 
a'ld  a  considerable  number  of  miscellaneoua  opera- 
tives. 

Kerr's  Patents.— The  object  of  a  newiy- 
formed  company  is  to  acquire  the  patent  riyhts  and 
brevets  d'invention  of  the  late  William  Henry  Kerr, 
relatinj;  to  impro\emetit3  in  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain  and  pottery.  The  invention  consists 
mainly  in  separately  calcinini;  the  materials  u-ied  in 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain  and  pottery  inordinary 
furnaces  previous  to  their  being  mixed  and  moulded, 
by  which  process  the  expense  of  firing  materials  in 
the  cinst  oven  is  saved,  and  the  use  of  glaze  entirely 
superseded,  which,  it  is  alleged,  will  enable  manu- 
facturers to  produce  porcelain  of  equal  quality  to 
that  now  in  use  at  30  to  50  per  cent,  below  the 
present  cost  of  production.  A  result  of  the  said 
invention  is  that  porcelain  can  be  produced  non- 
porous  and  absolutely  impervious  to  wet,  and  con- 
sequently telenraph  insulators  can  be  manufactured 
trreatly  superior,  and  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  than 
those  now  in  use.  The  company  has  been  registered 
with  a  capital  of  £7,200. 

The  Electric  Light. — The  theory  of  the 
electric  light  forms  the  suhject  of  an  interesting  and 
important  paper  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  the  electri- 
cian of  the  General  Post  Office,  which  appearH  in 
the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  the  current  month. 
Mr.  Preece  points  out  that  the  theory  of  the  electric 
light  cannot  tie  brought  absoluiely  within  thedomaiu 
of  quantitative  mathematics,  for  the  reason  that  we 
do  not  yet  know  the  exact  relationship  existing 
between  the  production  of  heat  and  the  emission  of 
Jight  with  a  given  current.  We  do,  liowever,  know 
autficient  to  predict  that  what  is  true  for  the  pro- 
duction of  lieat  is  equally  true  for  the  production  of 
Jight  beyond  certain  limits.  He  shows  that  the  full 
effect  of  a  current  can  only  be  obtained  by  one  lamp 
on  a  short  circuit,  and  that  when  we  add  to  the 
lamp  by  inserting  more  of  them  on  the  same  circuit 
io  that  the  current  is  subdivided,  the  light  emitted 
by  each  lamp  is  diminished  in  the  one  case  by  the 
Bijuare,  and  in  the  other  case  by  the  cube,  of  the 
number  inserted.  With  dynamo-electric  machines 
there  is  a  limit  which  has  to  be  reached  before  this 
lavr  begin*  to  act.     With  the  Wallace  Farmer 


machine  this  limit  appears  to  be  six  lamps  ;  in  the 
GrainiUL'  machine  and  Jablochkoff  candle  it  is  five. 
The  Gramme  machine  in  use  on  the  'I'haioes  Em- 
biinkmcnt  is  practically  foui  distinct  machines.  It 
is  this  partial  success  in  multiplying  the  light  that 
in  Mr.  Preece's  opinion  bus  led  so  many  sanguine 
experiiuenlers  to  anticipate  the  ultimate  possibility 
of  its  extensive  subdivision — a  possibility  which  he 
demonstrates  in  hio  |i:iper  to  be  hojieless,  and  which 
experiment  has  hitherto  proved  fallacious. 

The  Misuse  op  Macada.m. — The  disreputable 
commercial  iiolicy  that  cares  nothing  for  soundness 
of  work  and  everything  for  largeness  of  profits  is, 
v*e  learn,  responsible  for  the  present  condition  of 
many  London  thoroughfares.  Mr.  Flowers,  the 
well-known  magistrate,  has  written  a  letter  pointing 
out  that  our  macadamised  roads  are  as  a  rule  maca- 
damised only  in  name.  The  plan  of  the  great  road- 
makerwho  gavehisnameto  a  system  now  defaced  by 
gross  abuses  depended  for  its  success  on  the  stones 
employed  being  small  and  equal  in  size.  The  result 
was  a  road  that, except  where  incessant  and  gigantic 
traffic  overtaxed  its  powers  of  resistance,  kept  even 
and  wore  well.  These  roads  have  disappeared 
almost  as  utterly  as  the  rings  through  which 
Macadam  in  his  lifetime  caused  the  "metal"  he 
employed  to  be  passed.  Contractors  of  the  modern 
type  look  only  to  the  fact  lliat  an  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  stones  means  a  diminution  of  the  amount 
paid  for  labour,  and  a  consequent  increase  of  profits. 
They  construct  their  roads,  therefore,  with  mate- 
rial carelessly  broken,  and  rely  on  the  steam-roller 
to  give  the  surface  a  level  look.  The  causeway 
thus  produced  will  no  more  "  bind  "  than  a  Russian 
diplomatic  promise.  Rain  washes  out  the  dust  and 
gravel  that  fill  up  the  spaces  between  the  stones, 
wheels  plough  uj)  the  stones  themselves,  and  in  a 
very  few  weeks  an  expensive  slough  is  forthcoming, 
over  which  ratepayers  and  vestries  despond. 
Macadam,  thus  fallen  from  the  durability  that  once 
belonged  to  it,  bids  fair  ,o  be  gradually  improved 
from  the  face  of  the  metropolis.  In  ten  or  fifteen 
years  the  traiflc  of  all  thorouiihfares  of  importance 
will  probably  pass  over  roadways  formed  either  of 
asphalte  or  wood.  As  yet,  however,  the  relative 
value  of  these  inateriiils  is  a  question  on  which 
metropolitjin  vestries  seem  hopelessly  at  variance. — 
Social  Notes. 

Industrial  Museum  in  Naples. — Much 
has  been  said  about  the  formation  of  an  Industrial 
Museum  in  Naples,  and,  indeed,  the  Government 
has  already  taken  the  initiative.  "  From  want  of 
means,"  says  the  Comniendatore  Salazaro,'^  Italy 
cannot  create  a  museum  in  the  form  of  that  of  Ken- 
sington, but  it  will  endeavour  by  acourse  of  instruc- 
tion to  combine  the  Institution  of  Fine  Arts  \.ith 
the  Technical  Institute,  so  that  they  may  aid  in  the 
improvement  of  the  productions  of  our  luanufactur- 
ing  classes  by  the  use  of  science  and  art."  In  the 
Industrial  Museum  which  it  is  now  proposed 
to  form  in  Najtles,  the  technical  section,  together 
with  schools  of  application,  will  be  annexed  to  the 
Institution  of  Fine  Arts,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  need  of  chemistry  for  the  knowledge  and 
application  of  colours,  as  also  for  the  students  in 
the  College  of  Music,  for  whom  natural  philosophy 
(Fisica)  is  necessary,  together  with  that  scientific 
and  literary  instruction  required  by  the  times.  "  We 
desire  to  give,"  says  oneof  the  commission  for  forming 
the  industrial  museum,  ''  the  example  of  an  indus- 
trial artistic  museum,  with  the  view  of  improving 
the  labour  of  various  classes  of  operatives  wlio  at 
present  struggle  with  misery  on  account  of  the 
slight  demand  for  their  productions  by  national  and 
foreign  commerce.  .  .  .  As  to  mechanics  and  other 
things  necessary  to  general  industry,  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  intention  of  dissolving  the  technical 
institutions, —  it  will  aim  simply  at  modifying  them 
in  everything  which  has  relation  to  art,  up  to  the 
present  time  strangely  applied."  Last  year  I  re- 
ported the  discovery  of  a  necropolis  on  the  estate  of 
Count  Spinelli  in  Acerra.  Excavations  have  been 
continued  since  then  at  intervals,  and  lately  some 
ohjecti  of  great  value  have  been  discovered.  The 
distinguished  antiquary  Mommsen  is  expected 
shortly  in  Naples  expressly  to  examine  them.  The 
objects  referred  to  consist  principally  of  glass.— H. 
W  .,  in  Athencsum. 

Destruction  of  the  Bermingham  Li- 
brary.— The  disastrous  tire  of  Saturday  resulted 
in  the  destruction  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of 
the  Cci.trul  Library.  The  reference  library,  the 
Shakespeare  library,  and  the  Cervantes  collection 
are  aliuost,  if  not  entirely,  destroyed.  Many  of  the 
books  are  irreplaceable,  as  they  were  the  only 
copies  in  existence.  A  man,  who  was  engaged  in 
thawing  gaspipes,  had  made  a  small  hole  in  a  pipe, 
and  had  ignited  the  gas  coming  through  it,  the 
flame  thus  produced  being  about  two  inches  high. 
Unhappily,  a  piece  of  shaving,  which  was  blown 
through  the  flame,  caught  fire,  and  fell  amongst 
some  other  shavings.     The  man  saw  the  danger, 


and  endeavoured  to  extinguish  thr  fire.  The 
flames,  however,  spread  with  great  rapidity.  An 
alarm  w  ^s  raised,  and  the  readers  at  once  rushed 
out  of  the  building.  The  Shakespeare  library  con- 
tained 8,000  volumes,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there 
were  80,000  books  in  the  whole  library.  The 
Midland  Institute,  which  adjoins  the  free  library, 
was  in  great  danger,  hat  the  communication  was 
fortunately  cut.  Tliere  was  considerable  delay  in 
throwing  on  water,  owing  to  the  pipes  being  frozen. 
The  reltrence  library  was  at  top  of  the  building, 
and  from  the  first  it  was  evident  it  could  not  lie 
saved  ;  all  elforts  were  therefore  directed  to  the 
protection  of  the  lending  library,  but  the  flames 
spread  so  rapidly  that  that  room  was  also  soon  burnt 
out.  Steam  fire  engines  were  brought  into  requi- 
sition, and  though  water  was  thrown  on  the  fire  lor 
hours,  no  check  to  it  was  apparent.  The  interior  of 
the  building  was  entirely  destroyed  ;  only  the  walls 
are  left  standing.  The  contents  of  the  art  gallery  had 
fortunately  been  removed  a  few  months  since  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  some  alterations  to  be  made  in 
the  building.  Another  account  says:  All  the  rare 
Birmingham  pamphlets  and  tracts  which  have  frorn 
time  to  time  been  presented  to  the  town  by  generous 
benefactors,  or  p  irchased,  in  order  to  make  the 
collection  of  local  literature  as  complete  as  possible, 
have  been  destroyed.  The  Shakespeare  library  was 
the  most  complete  in  existence,  and  consisted  largely 
of  editions  of  the  great  poet's  works,  of  pamphlets, 
magazine  articles,  and  other  matter  collected  from 
time  to  time.  To  this  library  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Knight  ga\emore  than  TOO  volumes  of  rare  and 
important  works  used  by  him  in  the  prepartion  of 
his  edition,  ai  I  the  library  has  also  had  contribu- 
tions from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  numerous 
languages.  The  Staunton  collection,  for  which  the 
subscribers  to  the  institute  recently  gave  £3,000, 
and  which  was  the  largest  collection  extant  of  ori- 
ginal documents  relating  to  the  history  of  Warwick- 
shire, has  been  wholly  burnt  up.  The  Knowle  Guild 
Book  in  MS.  is  another  of  the  priceless  treasure* 
that  have  been  destroyed.  The  prints,  drawings, 
and  engravings  collected  by  the  Staunton  families 
for  several  generations,  and  illustrating  rnedltEval 
and  other  buildings  vv  hich  have  themselves  long  ago 
perished  or  have  been  removed,  are  also  lust.  The 
Cervantes  collection,  which  com))rised  almost  every 
known  edition  of  the  author's  works,  and  which 
occupied  the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Wm.  Bragge,  has  also 
perished.  The  amountof  insurance  is  £24,000 — viz., 
£12,000  for  the  building  and  £12,000  for  the  books ; 
but  the  total  loss  is  estimated  at  £35,000. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


CrviL  Sekvice. — Elsewhere  in  our  columns  -will  be  found  som* 
facts  in  connection  witli  Civil  Service  organisations,  co- 
operative appointments,  and  other  matters  appertaining  to 
the  Service. 

Flimsv  Fcknitcre. — We  will  shortly  have  something  more  to 
say  upon  this  subject— its  abuses  and  bearing  upon  modern 
architecture. 

A  Bdilder. — In  the  northern  suburbs  we  think  you  would 
find  a  suitable  area. 

"  An  Improvek." — Of  course  it  could  be  fonnefl  out  of  a  bloct 
of  stone  as  well  as  wood,  but  it  would  need  a  different  bal- 
luster  support.  The  supporting  work  could  l  e  pierced  so  as 
to  form  combinations  of  tracery. 

B.  D. — We  have  not  seen  the  report  lately  issued  by  the  City 
Engineer  on  the  state  of  public  works  under  the  control  of 
the  Corporation. 

Rkceived— \V.  C. — C.E — J.  B. — Citizen— An  Artisan  (sub- 
ject referred  to)— M.  A.— B.C.— K.A.,  &c. 


NOTICE. 

The  volume  for  1878,  neatly  hound  (price 
9i".  Gd.),  is  noiv  ready. 

It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  although 
we  give  jjlace  to  letters  of  correspondents,  lie  da 
not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 
rates  of  subscription  to  IRISH  builder. 
(Town.)      s.    d.  (Post.)      s.  d. 

Yearly    ..60    Yearly  ..80 
Half-yearly     3    0    Half-yearly     4  0 
Quarterly    .    1    6    Quarterly    .    2  0 
Payable  in  advance. 

Advertisement  accounts  furnished  quarterly, 
when  prompt  payment  is  expected. 

We  shall  he  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  our 
readers  notes  of  works  in  contemplation  or  in 
progress  in  town  or  country.  No  charge  is 
made  for  insertion. 

Corrcsjiondents  should  send  their  names  and 
addresses,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Clieques  should  It 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Petee  Roe,  42,  Mabbut- 
street,  JJublin. 

*^*  Stamps  may  le  remitted  in  payment  o) 
small  amounts. 


rHE  IRISH  BUILDER, 


[Jan.  15,  1870. 


MEMORIALS 

Erected  in  MOUNT  JHUOMF,,  I'liOSPECT,  and 
DEAN'S  GllANGE  CEMETEIilHS,  also  in  all 
Graveyiirds,  Cliurclies,  &c.,  in  Town  or  Country, 

C.  W.  HARRISON, 

178  Great  Brunswick-st.,  Dublin, 

wlierca  varied  assortment  of  tlic  above  are  always 
on  view.  Designs  and  Estimates  forwarded  on 
application  to  all  parts  of  the  country  without 
rliaree. 


AILS,  COLORS,  VARNISHES,  BRUSHES, 

\J       &c.,  of  the  best  quality,  at  moderate  prices. 
MIXED  PAINTS  of  all  Shades,  in  patent  closed  tins,  «d.  per 

lb.,  vessels  free;  speei,il  quotations  for  large  quantities. 
MINEIiAL  liLACK  and  DHOWN  TAINTS,  for  coarse  worlt. 

Is.  4d.  and  Vs.  4d.  per  gallon. 
lUISH,  AMERICAN,  and  FliENCII  GLUES. 

J.  LEONARD  AND  CO., 

Cbemisls  nnb  prnggisls,  ('"^il  sinS  Color  JlTfrt^nnts, 

19  NOUTII  EARl-liTREET,  DUBLIN. 


MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING  AND 

It!       STEAM  POWER  TUURET  CLOCK  FACTORV, 
.0  FLEE'I'-STIiKET. 

JAMES  LESWARE, 

(Late  Foreman  to  J.  Bootli  and  .Son) 
liegs  to  Inform  the  Trade  lliat  he  is  prepared  to  undertake  th« 
M*N>jriOTUi!K  and  Hkpaiks  of  every  description  ot  Clock 
Wer.K  Country  trade  will  receive  prompt  attention.  Esti- 
mates and  speeilicatigns  made.  Amateurs'  work  carefully 
«io"iited.    Wlieel-cutting  a  speciality. 

WE  are  now  Sole  Agents  for  Messrs.  J.  B. 
WHITE   &    BROTHERS'    LONDON  PORTLAND 
CEMENT. 
We  hold  large  StocI<s  of 

TIMIiKR, 
SLATES, 
CEMENT, 
PLASTER, 
IRONMONGERY,  and 
JOINidtY  GOODS, 

Thoina!<i  <K  Charles  Martin, 

NORTH    WALL    SAW    MILLS,  DUBLIN. 

IMPERISHABLE  TESSELATED  PAVE- 

1    MENTS.— H.  SIISTHORPE  AND  SON,  Agents  to  Maw 
and  Co.,  are  prepared  to  supply  Designs  for  Floors  of 
Churches, Conservatories,  Entrnce  Halls,  and  Passages, witb 
proper  Workmen  to  lay  them  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 
Variousspecimens  may  be  seen  at  their  Warerooms, 
11  ANU  1-2.  COUK-HILL.  DUBLIN. 

pOOLEY'S  PATENT  WEIGHING  MA- 

X     CHINES  These  Maeliinesare  used  upon  the  principal 

railways  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  unrivalled  for  accuracy. 
Specimensmay  be  seen,  and  everyinfurmation  obtained  from 
H.  SIBTHORPE  AND  SON, 
11  &  12,  CORK  IIJLL,  DUBLIN. 

TTNION    PLATE    GLASS  COMPANY. 

U  The  very  beautiful  article  of  Plate  GUiss,  manufactured 
by  this  company,  can  be  had  at  tlie  price  of  the  lowest  in  th« 
market,  shipped  to  any  Port  in  Ireland. 

H.  SlBTIiuRPE  AND  SON,  Agents  for  Ireland, 
11  AND  12,  CORK-HILL,  DUBLIN. 

MESSRS.  EARLEY  and  POWELLS  beg 
to  announce  that  Messrs.  John  Hardman  and  Co.,  of 
No.  1,  Upper  Camden-street,  have  resigned  the  business  of 
Artists,  Sculptors,  Church  Painters,  and  Metal  Workers,  in 
Hieir  favour. 

Earley  and  Powells  have  added  to  the  above  mentioned 
business  the  Painting  and  Staining  of  Windows  for  ecclesias- 
tical and  domestic  buildings,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Henry  Powell,  who  conducted  the  Stained  Glass  Departraent 
of  J.  H.  and  Co.,  Birmingham  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Thomas  Earley  is  the  only  Church  Decoratorlivingwlio 
was  taught  his  profession  bj  the  late  A.  Welby  Pugin. 

E.  and  P.  being  thoroughly  practical  men  in  each  Depart- 
ment, are  enabled  to  supply  real  artistic  work  at  a  moderate 
•ost.  They,  therefore,  respectfully  solicit  the  patronage  of 
the  Clergy  and  Gentry  of  Ireland. 

CAMDEN-STREET  WORKS,  DUBLIN. 

ROSS,    MURRAY,    AND  CO., 
Engineers,  Plumbers,  Brass  Founders,  and  Lead 
Merchants.  Ac. 
91,  92,  and  93  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET,  DUBLIN, 
DUNLOE-ST..  BALLINASLOE. 
And  WESTPORT. 


GRATEFUL-COMFOETING. 

EPPS'S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 

"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  gorem 
the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  ap- 
plication of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps 
bas  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured 
beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctor's  bills.  It  a 
by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution 
may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every 
tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating 
around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We 
may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  for- 
tified with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame."— Ses 
article  in  the  Cioil  Service  Oazella. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 
Sold  only  in  packets,  by  grocers,  labelled— James  Epps  <&  Co., 
Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London.   Makers  of  Epps's  Glycerine 
Jujubes  (throat  irritation),  sold  by  Hajolton,  Long  &  Co., 
Lower  Sackyille- street,  Dublin. 


MOULE'S  PATENT  EARTH  CLOSETS. 
NO  BAD  SMELLS.    MAY  BE  USED  ANYWHERE. 
BEST  NICHTCOMMODES.  GREAT  BOON  TO  COTTAGERS. 
VALUAIiLE  MANIJIIE  SAVED.    NO  FROZEN  PIPES. 

FEVERS  AVOIDED.    NO  E.XPENSIVE  REPAIRS. 
This   Invention  etToctually  remedies  evils  arising  from 
common  cesspool  privies  and  water-closets,  and  prevents  the 
ifl'c  nsive  smell  consequent  on  the  use  of  the  ordinary  commode 
In  bedrooms,  liospital  wards,  <tc. 

It  is  founded  on  the  well-known  power  of  Earth  as  a  Deodo- 
rizing Agent ;  a  given  quantity  of  Dry  Earth  destroying  all 
smell,  and  entirely  preventing  noxiousvapours  and  other  dis- 
cinnforts.  The  practical  application  of  this  power  has  been 
successfully  carried  out  by  the  present  Invention. 

Apart  from  its  superiority  over  the  Water  System  in  de- 
stroying all  smell,  the  Eai  th  system  is  more  economical,  both 
in  its  first  cost  and  its  after-working,  there  being  no  expensive 
cistern  or  pipes,  no  danger  from  frost,  and  the  product  beint; 
a  manure  of  value  to  farmers  and  g  ardeners.  The  supply  o( 
the  Earth  and  its  remo^  d  are  attended  with  no  more  Incon- 
venience than  tlie  supply  of  coal  and  the  removal  of  ashes  for 
ordmary  tires  of  a  dv,  '  lling-house. 

This  Afiparatus  can  he  applied  to  most  existing  Closets. 
Prospectuses  and  full  information  may  be  obtained  at  the 
DUBLIN  DEPOT— 9,  UPPER  ABBEY-STKEET. 
(NearCapel-street.) 


James  Twamlev, 

(For  many  years  foreman  to  Gregg  and  '^on.  Great  Brunswick 
street,  and  late  foreman  to  J.  Kennedy,  Merrion-row;, 

Brassfounder.  Gasfitter,  and  Plumber, 

10  SOUTH  ANNE-STREET  (oft'  Graflon-street),  DUBLIN 
Every  description  of  Plumbing  and  Gasfitting  repaired.  All 
kinds  of  Brass  Work  repaired,  re-laekered,  &c. 

T  E  A  T  H  E  R  BELTING. 

Ll  WILLIAM  AVILBY, 

PATENT  MACHINE  BELT  MANUFACTURER, 
49  HIGH-.STREET.  DUBLIN.  Estaiiushep  41  Years. 
A  large  stock  of  all  sizes,  single  and  double,  always  on 
hand.  Belts  specially  prepared,  and  rendered  Waterproof  for 
Agricultural  purposes;  Lutiricative  Engine  Packing,  Manu- 
factured by  BixNEV  and  Sons,  London,  for  which  W.  W.  i« 
Sole  Agent.    All  sizes  kept  in  stock. 

Leather  Laeca  of  all  sizes  always  on  hand. 


ABERDEENSHIRE  POLISHED  GRANITE, 

ForC<  ;uinns,  liu.t  Pedestals,  .Monumoiits,  Tombs,  &e. 

THESE  Granites  retain  their  colour  in  any 
climate,  whether  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmospheri 
or  otherwise. 

ALEXANDER  BALLANTINE, 

Agent  for  the  above. 
Makele  CniMNETPiECK  Warf.eooms,  Stone  &  JIahble  Works, 
139  UPPJiR  DORSET-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


ABERDEEN  GRANITE  MONUMENTS. 

From  £h,  carriage  free. 

GRANITE  WORK  of  all  kinds,  beautiful 
and  enduring;  accurate  Engraving.   Plans  and  prices 
free  from 

JOHN  W.  LEGGE,  Sculptor,  Aberdeen. 

GEORGES-STREET. 
DUBLIN. 

Manufac- 
ired  by  Knight, 
Bevan,  and  Sturge.  A 
large  Stock  in  bags  and  casUs, 
at  the  price  of  ordinary  Cement. 

T.DOCKRELL,SONS,  MARTIN,  &  CO. 

Testimonials  on  application. 
A  CARD. 

E.  W.  HUGHES, 
S^ofa  Cast,  Camera,  Cabinet  ||Tau«fattnrer, 

AND  GENERAL  CONTRACTOR, 

BEGS  to  notify  to  his  Customers  and  Friends 
that,  owing  to  increase  of  business,  he  has  removed  to 
more  extensive  premises,  viz.,  25  SYNGE-STREET,wliere, 
witli  the  increased  space  and  attention  to  business,  lie  will  be 
able  to  have  all  works  entrusted  to  hitn  done  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  that  tirst-class  workmanship  will  permit  of. 
25  SYNGE-STREET,  South  Oircular-road. 

Now  ready,  with  65  Lithographs,  demy  Svo,  price  10s., 

ANGERS    TO  HEALTH. 

A  Pictorial  Guide  to  Domestic  Sanitary  Defects. 
By  1.  PKIDGIN  TEALE,  M.A., 
Surgeon  to  the  General  Inflmiaiy  at  Leeds. 

"  Mr.  Pridgin  Teale  has  done  a  service  to  mankind  at  large 
by  the  publication  of  Dangers  to  Health — Leeds  Mercury. 

London:  J.  and  J.  CHURCHILL,  New  Burlington-street. 
CHARLES  GOODALL,  Cookridge-street,  Leeds,  will  for- 
ward the  Book  post  free  on  receipt  of  10s. 
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Hot  Water  Engineers, 
ENVILLE-STREET,  STOURBRIDGE. 


MEDAL  AWARDED, 

HORTICULTURAL  SHOW,  ASTON,  1876. 

THE  SIMPLEST,  NEATEST,  CHEAPEST, 

1  and  BEST  for  H0RTICUL1 1 'RAL  PURPOSES,  possesses 
Mie  following  great  advantagi'S  otlm-  other  joints:  — 

It  is  made  much  quicker,  and  is  safer  wiien  made. 

Provides  for  expansion  and  contraction  witliout  the  strain 
so  common  in  other  Pipes. 

All  Pipes  are  plain,  so  may  be  cut  to  any  length  without 
waste. 

Any  Pipe  may  he  removed  or  replaced  without  disturblnf 
the  others. 

The  joints  may,  in  case  of  accident,  be  replaced  at  trifling 
•ast. 

'I'hey  are  M  per  cent,  better  than  the  ordinary  Socket  Pipes, 
and  can  be  fixed  at  about  the  same  cost. 

The  above  joints  have  now  been  in  u.se  flv  years.  They 
a»«  fi.ted  in  various  parts  of  Eng'.,nd  and  America,  giving 
•verywhere  perfect  satislaction. 


SI  ECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOB 

Cliiircliei§,  lieli«»«»lM,  Public 
Kiiildiiig^s,  JUansioii^i,  &e. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES:— 

Joints  made  quickly,  quite  safe  when  made. 

Allow  for  expansion  and  contraction  without  strain. 

Connect  at  either  end  or  undtrneath  with  any  size  Pipe. 

Any  Pipe  may  be  replaced  without  disturbing  the  others. 

Can  be  made  continuous  in  9  feet  lengths  to  any  extent. 

It  has  all  the  advantages  of  our  Expansion  Joints,  which, 
after  four  years'  practical  test,  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  in  use. 


Illustrated  Circular  and  Price  List,  also  Eslimalei  for  Beating 
with  the  most  Improved  Boilers. 
EXPANSION  JOINT  PIPES  or  COILS  on  application. 


PAINTING,  DECORATING,  and  PAPER 

i  HANGINGS. 

WZZ.X.IA»I  W&ZGHT, 

BRITISH  FOREIGN  PAPER  UASGINGH  IMPORTER, 
3    HE  N  K  Y-ST  HE  ET,  DUBLIN. 

Decorative  and  Plain  Painting  in  all  its  branches  executed 
in  a  superior  style  and  most  permanent  manner  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  at  priCL'S  that  will  be  found  moderate.  Paper 
Hangings,  Decorations,  and  Borders  in  great  variety,  including 
the  latest  novelty  in  (Jld  English  or  Queen  Anne  desiens,  from 
tlie  lowest  to  the  most  expensive  quality.   Estimates  furnished. 

WILLIAM  WRIGHT,  Decorator  and  Painter, 

:  HENliY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

HENRY  A.  SUTHERLAND, 

6  &  6  AUNGIER-STREET, 
DUBLIN, 

^Jcuse  J^urnisljhtg  ani)  gailbtrs'  Ironmoitgerg, 

ROOFING  FELT,  PERFORATED  ZINC,  and 

Mechanical  Tool  Merchant. 

American  Patent  Hay  Knife,  will  cut  as  much  hay  in 

live  minutes  as  tke  ordinary  knite  would  be  cutting  in 
an  hour.   Price  10s.  Cd.  each. 
Disston's  Great  American  One-man  Cross-cut  Saws' 

price  lis.  each. 

Disston's  Great  American  Cross-cuts,  with  Patent 

Handles,  price  Via.  6'd.  each. 

Disston's  Patent  Skew-back  Hand  Saws,  price  7«. 
each. 

Disston's  Skew-back  Rippers,  28  in.,  ss.j  30  in.,  lOs.  6d. 

eacli. 

BUILDING  WOKKS.— Thomas  De  Lact, 
Contractor,  4-3  Lr.  Kevin-street,  executes  carefully  and 
expeditiously  all  Improvements  and  Alterations.  Advice  and 
estimates  free. 

THE     TIMBER     MERCHANT'S  and 

1  BUILDER'S  GUIDE. 

This  little  work  is  very  compact,  will  be  found  exceedingly 
useful  for  reference,  and  a  great  saving  of  time  in  using  it. 
All  in  any  way  connected  with  the  timber  and  building  trades 
should  have  one. 
Price  Is.,  or  per  post  13  stamps,  of 

W.  BENNE'rr,  4  Nelson-square, 

Blackfriars-road,  London. 
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THE  GROWTH  OF 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

UCH  has  been  ■written 
^_  within  the  last  ten  years 
on  the  important  sub- 
ject of  industrial  and 
technical  education,  and 
its  necessity  in  the  inte- 
rests of  the  artisan 
classes,  as  also  in  the 
various  manufactures. 
Foreign  competition  has  of  late  been  opening 
the  eyes  and  sharpening  the  wits  of  English- 
men, and  more  energetic  efforts  are  being 
made  for  creating  facilities  for  the  imparting 
of  scientific  knowledge.  Some  Continental 
nations  have,  however,  got  the  start  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  United  States  is  in  many 
branches  of  trade  fastly  treading  on  the  heels 
of  the  mother  country,  and  threatening  to 
push  her  rudely  aside. 

Industrial  education  has  been  more  or  less 
advancing  in  the  British  Islands  for  the  last 
half-century— indeed  since  the  era  of  the 
first  railway  in  England  scientific  knowledge 
has  been  forging  ahead,  though  its  range  has 
been  limited.  The  rise  and  growth  of  cheap 
literature  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  three 
kingdoms  has  contr.b  ited  much  to  the  spread 
of  practical  and  useful  information,  aud  as 
time  advanced  a  more  powerful  impetus  was 
given  to  its  extension  by  the  removal  of  taxes 
Bpon  knowledge,  which  existed  in  the  shape 
of  paper,  advertisement,  and  stamp  duties  in 
connection  with  the  publishing  trade.  Many 
people  who  cow  take  credit  for  their  advocacy 
•f  technical  information  ignore  or  altogether 
forget  the  pioneer  efforts  of  their  predeces- 
•ofg.  Had  not  the  ground  been  to  a  large 
•xtent  prepared  for  the  seed,  the  present 
•ail  for  technical  schools,  universities;,  and 
artinans'  im»tituteg  would  not  be  responded 


to.  It  takes  a  long  time  and  much  persistent 
preaching  before  the  minds  of  either  the 
governing  or  working  classes  are  leavened 
and  a  really  practical  movement  is  made  in 
the  right  direction. 

Let  us  glance  back  for  the  space  of  fifty 
years  or  so,  and  see  and  mark  a  few  earnest 
pioneers,  journalistic  and  otherwise,  who 
have  aided  nobly  in  the  spread  of  useful 
knowledge.  The  writers  or  authors  of  big 
and  expensive  treatises  on  science  and  art 
subjects  may  be  omitted  in  our  view,  as  their 
works  were  not  designed  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  masses,  and  they  were  not  otherwise 
available  by  working  men,  or  suitable,  if 
available,  from  their  style. 

Among  the  first  publications  of  a  cheap 
and  serviceable  kind,  devoting  space  to  the 
discussion  of  subjects  in  the  fields  of  science 
and  the  arts,  was  the  Penny  Magazine,  issued 
by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge  in  London.  The  late  Charles 
Knight,  in  the  issue  of  his  Penny  Magazine 
and  Penny  Cyclopedia,  and  other  cheap  works, 
contributed  powerfully  in  London  and  in 
England  generally  to  instruct  the  working 
classes  by  placing  within  their  means  publi- 
cations well  suited  for  the  ends  in  view  of 
educating  the  people.  The  effort  made  in 
London  was  immediately  imitated  in  Edin- 
burgh by  William  Chambers,  who  about  the 
year  1832  issued  the  now  historic  Chambers's 
Edinburgh  Journal,  which  is  still  existing 
and  in  a  flourishing  state.  Anon  the  brothers 
Chambers,  W;lliam  and  Robert,  work  con- 
jointly on  the  Journal,  and  projected  and 
carried  on  Chambers's  Information  for  the 
People— &  publication  which,  while  it  con- 
tinued, rendered  eminent  service  to  the 
working  classes.  The  subsequent  publica- 
tions— books  and  tracts  of  an  educational 
and  useful  character — by  the  Messrs.  Cham- 
bers were  numerous. 

In  the  same  year  that  the  Edinburgh 
Journal  was  issued  the  Dublin  Penny  Journal 
of  John  S.  Folds  was  started,  having  for  its 
contributors  a  number  of  writers  in  fields 
industrial  and  mechanical,  as  well  as  in 
history,  biography,  antiquities,  story,  and 
poetry.  The  late  George  Petrie,  our  distin- 
guished antiquary  and  artist,  was  its  editor 
for  a  while,  and  he  enriched  its  pages  with  a 
variety  of  contributions  of  a  most  useful  and 
general  character. 

The  Penny  Magazine  of  London,  the 
Edinburgh  Journal,  and  the  Dublin  Penny 
Journal,  were  in  themselves  a  host,  and  as 
pioneer  labourers  in  the  cause  of  technical 
knowledge,  their  work  should  never  be 
ignored  or  forgotten.  The  Dublin  periodical 
ran  to  four  volumes  only,  but  Chambers's 
Edinburgh  Journal  not  only  outlived  the  first 
London  cheap  periodicals,  but  has  outlived 
during  its  career  numerous  other  publications 
started  in  imitation  of  itself,  and  designed 
for  similar  ends.  The  Dublin  Peymy  Journal 
had  a  co-labourer  for  a  short  time— the  Dublin 
Penny  Magazins,  but  it  reached  only  one 
volume.  Four  years  after  the  cessation  of 
the  Dublin  Penny  Journal,  in  1840,  the  Iri^h 
Penny  Journal  was  started,  having  for  its 
editor  Petrie,  and  a  number  of  his  co-workers 
on  the  former  Penny  Journal.  We  do  not 
intend  to  enumerate  now  other  subsequent 
literary  ventures  in  London,  Edinburgh,  or 
Dublin,  but  we  may  point  to  the  foregoing 
periodicals  as  distinguished  pioneers  in  the 
cause  of  industrial  as  well  as  entertaining 
knowledge. 
It  will  not  be  amiss  to  give  Irish  readers 


of  to-day  a  few  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
men  who  nigh  half  a  century  ago  laboured 
earnestly  in  the  cause  of  technical  and  useful 
knowledge.  Some  of  these  men  very  often 
preached  to  dull  ears,  but  they  spoke  plainly, 
sensibly,  and  forcibly,  aye,  and  to  the  point. 
In  the  first-named  Dublin  periodical,  among 
other  practical  articles,  we  find  one  headed 
"  The  Prospects  and  Duty  of  Irishmen  in 
Reference  to  the  Acquisition  of  Know- 
ledge" : — 

"  Wliat  liare  carpenters  or  masons  to  do  with 

the  clas»ic8?  Teacli  tliem  mechanical  pliilosopliy  

teach  thein  Ijow  to  fstimale  th«  streiieih  of  timber, 
of  wulli,  of  arches — show  lh«rii  that  there  (rc 
certain  6xe(l  principles  on  wlilch  they  can  go  to 
work  — and  thus  give  them  the  power  of  risinu  ia 
their  own  professions.  Why  is  there  such  a  re- 
proach vet  \yws  upon  the  handicraft  work  and 
practical  innenuily  of  IrUhmen  ?  How  comes  it 
that  if  an  intelliarent  enaiiieer  or  praclical  clietniiit, 
or  an  experienced  agriculturist,  are  wanted  for  rel 
sponsible  situations,  they  are  rarely  to  he  found 
amone»t  the  buik  of  the  people,  and  have,  conse- 
quently, to  1)6  imported  ?  Take  Dublin,  for  instance, 
and  we  will  venture  fearlessly  to  assert  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  young  men  who  belong  to  the  mecliHiii- 
oal  departtuents  are  ignorant  of  the  simplest  delaiU 
of  science.  Ask  any  one  of  them  to  give  you  a  rode 
ideaofthe  workingof  tUe  steam  engine— o(  tlienalurt 
of  colours— of  Ihe  refraction  of  light— of  the  lawi 
which  regulate  the  motions  of  fluids— and  the  truth 
of  Ihe  assertion  will  be  borne  out.  There  are  intel- 
ligent mechanics  in  Dublin,  and  we  are  proud  t« 
acknowledge  it;  but  they  are  compHratively  few 
in  number.  W  e  wish  to  stimulate  their  brethren  to 
imitate  their  laudable  example,  to  seize  on  th« 
opportunities  which  the  diffusion  of  useful  know- 
ledge now  present,  and.  I)y  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  science,  become  more  skilful, 
expert. anJ  useful  in  their  different  arts,  and,  instead 
of  working  by  raie,  leant  to  work  by  rule,  and  thus 
so  elevate  the  character  of  their  respective  profes- 
sions, that  journeymen  smiths,  carpenters,  ina-ons, 
dyers,  bleachers.  Sec,  may  no  longer  he  mereaiients 
in  the  bands  of  bnilders,  engineers,  and  chemists, 
but  intelligent  workmen  who  comprehend  what  thej 
are  about,  and  (eel  an  interest  in  having  it  credit- 
ably finished." 

Now  the  above  excellent  advice  was  given 
in  1833,  and  though  a  great  advance  has  been 
made  since  then,  much  of  what  has  been 
stated  is  applicable  still  in  this  country. 
We  had  no  mechanics'  institutes  in  this 
country  till  after  the  above  date.  As  far 
back  as  the  first  year  of  the  present  century, 
Dr.  Birkbeck,  with  whom  originated  the  idea 
of  these  institutes,  delivered  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  natural  philosophy  to  the  working 
men  in  Glasgow,  but  it  was  not  until  twenty 
years  after,  the  first  of  these  institutes  was 
established.  In  1823,  Dr.  Birkbeck  presided 
at  a  meeting  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  the  London  Mechanics'  Institute, 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  same  year  ha 
was  elected  president  of  that  body,  in  which 
office  he  continued  till  his  death  in  1841. 
The  Dublin  Mechanics'  Institute,  we  believe, 
dates  from  1837,  and  during  the  first  twenty 
years  of  its  career  numerous  lectures  of  a 
practically  useful  kind  were  delivered  within 
its  walls.  A  number  of  classes  were  also 
established  from  time  to  time  for  teaching 
architectural  and  mechanical  drawing.French, 
English,  and  mathematics,  &c.,  which  were 
continued  for  some  years  with  more  or  less 
success.  Though  these  classes  (looking  back 
from  the  present  time)  have  not  for  a  number 
of  years  been  kept  intact  through  a  variety 
of  alleged  causes,  yet  in  the  earlier  years  cf 
the  Dublin  Mechanics'  Institute  the  lectures 
and  classes  were  the  means  of  attracting  a 
large  number  of  young  men,  who,  of  course, 
more  or  less  profited  according  to  their  taste. 
In  this  light  the  Mechanics'  Institute  was 
for  some  years  an  auxiliary  in  the  cause  of 
technical  sducation,  but  our  mechanics'  insti- 
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tutea  in  this  country  lacked  the  vigour  and 
facilities  evidenced  in  many  kindred  insti- 
tutes in  the  sister  kingdom.    It  has  been 
stated  with  some  degree  of  truth  that  as  a 
general  rule  working  men  do  not  care  to 
attend  courses  of  lectures  on  any  subject, 
especially  on  one  that  they  cannot  turn  im- 
mediately to  practical  account.    It  has  been 
found  that  their  interest  flags  on  the  subject 
after  two  or  three  lectures.    A  good  deal, 
however,  depends  upon  the  tact  and  talent  of 
the  lecturer,  and  his  skill  in  adapting  his 
eubject  to  the  comprehension  of  his  audience. 
Some  young   men  are  more  advanced   in  | 
knowledge,  owing  to  self-culture,  than  others ; 
and  a  lecture  of  a  certain  kind  may  be  more 
nnderstood  and  appreciated  by  one  of  this 
class  than  by  others  to  whom  a  more  rudimen- 
tary method  of  instruction  would  be  neces- 
eary.    The  best  way  would  be  to  take  a 
special  8ul)ject  and  exhaust  it  in  two  or  three 
lectures,  and  adapt  it  as  far  as  possible  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  audience  likely  to 
assemble,   or  invited  to  assemble.  Many 
mechanics'  institutes  of  late  years  have  been 
obliged  to  dissolve,  and  others  have  been 
obliged  more  or  less  to  modify  their  original 
intentions  to  enable  them  to  continue.  The 
publication  of  a  number  of  cheap  educational 
and  scientific  treatises  and  the  issue  of  pro- 
fessional periodicals  have  also  within  late 
years  done  much  towards  the  spread  of  tech- 
nical education,  and  our  schools  of  art — 
although  they  are  not  availed  of  to  the  extent 
which  they  ought,  by  the  artisan  classes — 
have  also  been  largely  instrumental  in  im- 
parting sound  and  useful  technical  instruc- 
tion.   In  the   midst,   however,  of  present 
facilities  we  can  usefully  look  on  the  past 
and  trace  the  growth  of  that  technical  know- 
Itige,  the  acquisition  of  which  is  now  so  loudly 
advocated.    In  doing  this  let  us  be  honour- 
able and  conscientious,  and  deal  fairly  by 
our  predecessors  who  have  laboured  zealously 
in  sterile  and  rugged  fields  to  pave  the  way 
to  the  present  more  level  paths  to  knowledge. 

In  Dublin  we  should  never  forget  the 
efforts  for  long  years  of  the  old  Dublin 
Society,  which,  in  its  own  way,  achieved  much 
good  with  little  encouragement  to  cheer  its 
work  for  years.  In  old  times  its  School  of 
Art  might  be  deficient,  and,  as  a  fact,  was 
deficient  in  many  ways,  nevertheless  it  turned 
out  good  draughtsmen  and  artists,  and  gave 
an  impulse  to  the  spread  of  useful  know- 
ledge. Reverting  to  the  pioneer  literature 
from  which  we  gave  the  extract  above  quoted, 
we  find  an  article  headed  "  What  is  a 
Machine?"  When  this  article  was  penned 
there  was  a  great  outcry  against  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery,  and  fierce  and  often 
sanguinary  were  the  battles  between  masters 
and  workmen,  yet  in  Dublin,  nigh  half  a 
century  ago,  the  writer  of  the  article  we  have 
alluded  to  had  the  courage  to  address  his 
countrymen  thus  in  a  popular  periodical 
largely  patronised  by  the  artisan  classes  : — 

"  Answer  tliis  question — Whether  has  machinery 
destroyed  or  created  employment?  It  has  done 
eiil, certainly  ;  does  that  evil  overbalance  the  good? 
Many  an  unaratelul  fellow,  while  smoliing  liis  far- 
thing pipe,  exclaims  against  machinery.  Does  he 
know  that  without  a  mould,  a  machine  for  copying 
pipes,  it  would  c»9t  hirn  a  shilling?  What  a  com- 
forlalile  ibing  it  is  to  have  tilass  in  our  windows? 
What  a  still  more  comfortable  thini  it  is  to  he 
enabled  by  a  mirror  to  survey  our  outward  man,  to 
have  a  alance  at  ourselves.  And  what  an  ajireeable 
tliin.;  it  is  to  have  a  cut-glass  decanter  on  the  table! 
Machinery,  as  the  term  is  commonly  employed,  is 
certainly  not  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
yet  willioui  tlie  subdivision  of  labour  which  roa- 
cliiiiery  introduces,  without  blow-pipes  and  wheels, 
without  hlaits  and  furnaces,  we  {the  working  classes 


at  least)  would  not  have  dlass  in  our  windows,  far 
less  the  tell-tale  mirror  and  the  sparkling  decanter." 

And  further  on  our  pioneer  technical  edu- 
cator pertinently  points  out  : — 

"  A  knife  would  do  very  lalioriously  what  is  done 
ver)  quickly  by  a  hatchet.  The  labour  ot  uhIui:  a 
hatchet,  and  the  material  which  it  wa»tci,  are  saved 
twenty  times  over  by  his  naw.  Every  boy  o(  me- 
chanical ingenuity  ban  tried  witli  the  knife  to  make 
a  boat.  With  liis  kinfe  it  is  the  work  of  weeks; 
Bive  him  a  cliinel  and  a  jiOuKe,  anil  a  vice  to  liold 
his  wood,  anil  the  little  boat  is  the  work  of  a  day. 
The  delicate  operations  of  carpentry  could  not  by 
any  po»nil)iliiy  he  performed  by  a  knife  or  a  liatchet 
or  a  Haw.  But  aive  the  skilful  workman  planes, 
reiiale  planes,  HlliHlert,  l)evels,  anil  centre-liils, 
and  liow  beautifully  is  that  work  performed,  which, 
without  them,  would  be  rough  and  imperlect." 

Much  more,  and  to  the  purpose,  does  the 
same  writer  say  ;  hut  it  is  unnecessary  to 
quote,  as  the  advantage  of  lal)0ur-saving 
machinery  is  now  all  but  universally  acknow- 
ledged. Here,  however,  ie  a  parting  para- 
graph from  the  practical  essayist  of  seven 
and  forty  years  ago  : — 

"  If  machinery,  therefore,  is  not  lo  he  introduced 
into  Ireldiid,  it  is  eqiii'alent  to  layinu  lliat  we  must 
•  till  perform  by  brute  force  any  operation*  our 
rude  state  will  require  ;  and  to  be  consistent,  and 
make  a  fair  beginning,  we  should  break  up  our 
steamboats,  demolish  our  windmills,  fling  away  our 
knives  and  forks,  smash  our  crockery,  burn  our 
calicoes,  and  creep,  like  Diot'enes,  into  our  talis,  and 
survey  from  them  the  wilderness  which  our  folly 
has  created." 

Excellently  put;  and  though  Ireland,  un- 
like the  sister  kingdom,  did  not,  owing  to 
certain  obvious  and  depressing  interests, 
take  quickly  to  machinery  and  manufactures, 
she  kept  moving  a  little  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Within  a  year  or  two  after  the  articles 
from  which  the  above  extracts  were  taken, 
the  first  railway  in  Ireland  was  opened,  and 
steam-press  printing  had  commenced  in 
Dublin.  More  remarkable  still,  the  journals 
in  which  the  articles  we  quoted  from  appeared, 
with  many  other  kindred  ones,  were,  in  a 
volume  or  two  later,  the  first  steam-printed 
journals  in  Ireland.  The  advocate  for  the 
extension  of  useful  knowledge  ;  the  pioneer, 
technical  instructor,  and  educator,  did  not 
preach  in  vain. 


LOCK-MAKING  AND  HOUSE-BREAKING, 

OR 

BURGLARS  VERSUS  BUILDERS. 
In  our   notice   of   American  ironmongery 
articles  on  the  1st  ult.  we  gave  an  extract 
from  a  professional  contemporary,  pointing 
out  the  superiority  and  cheapness  of  a  number 
of  the  imported  goods  compared  with  some 
of  those  of  English  manufacture.     In  the 
matter  of  locks,  we  instanced  a  class  of  goods 
now  thrown  upon  the  market,  of  a  most  in- 
ferior and  worthless  description.  Builders' 
ironmongery   includes  a   great  variety  of 
articles  besides  locks,  and  a  very  large  amount 
of  these  inferior  "  cheap  and  nasty"  articles 
are  used  by  the  builders  of  speculative  houses. 
An  article  may  be  moderately  cheap  and  yet 
be  serviceable,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  are  turning  out  cheap, 
durable,  and  well-finished  articles  of  building 
and  general  ironmongery,  which  are  now 
extensively  imported,  and  are  gradually  dis- 
placing English  manufacture.      There  is, 
without  doubt,  much  truth  in  these  state- 
ments ;  nevertheless  there  are  a  number  of 
old-established  English  firms  who  have  a 
reputation  to  sustain,  and  do  sustain  it,  by 
manufacturing  undeniably  good  articles  in 
all  branches  of  the  trade  they  carry  on. 

Mr.  Hill,  a  London  merchant,  who  deals 
extensively  in  locks,  complains  publicly  of 


the  inferiority  of  some  of  the  English-mana- 
facturod  goods,  and  states  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  take  from  America  his  chief  supply. 
His  words  are:  "  I  was  driven  there  by  the  in- 
feriority and  high  prices  of  English  workman- 
ship, and  the  unwillingness  of  tlie  masters 
to  entertain  my  ideas  of  improvement."  He 
has  got  tlie  Americans  to  improve,  he  says, 
upon  the  old  English  patterns,  so  that  his 
locks  may  be  termed  "  Anglo-American." 
Mr.  Hill,  according  to  his  own  statement,  is 
not  exactly  a  manufacturer,  though  he  has 
locks  of  his  own  patterns  exclusively  made 
for  him.  He  still  buys  a  little  from  Wolver- 
hampton and  Willenhull,  but  the  great  bulk 
of  his  stock  is  from  America.  Messrs. 
Chubb  and  Sou,  of  London,  a  house  celebrated 
for  its  locks,  keys,  and  safes,  &c.,  are  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  be  heard  upon  the  subject 
of  lock  manufacture,  and  they  traverse  Mr. 
Hill's  statements.  It  is  only  fair  that  full 
pul)licity  should  be  given  to  their  account  of 
the  trade.    They  say  :— 

"  It  is  incorrectly  assumed,  both  by  Colonel 
Wrollesley  ami  .Mr.  Hill,  that  all  Kngli'^h  locks  ara 
of  one  class,  connititing  '  of  a  number  of  small  iiurt* 
exact  counterparts  of  each  other ' ;  but  as  .Mr.  Hill 
owuK  lie  is  not  a  manufacturer,  preferring  '  to  be  • 
merchant  only,'  it  may  be  necessary  to  inform  liim 
that  in  a  superior  quality  of  lock  it  is  not  desired  lo 
make  a  large  number  precisely  alike,  but  rather  to 
produce  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  comliina- 
tions  with  different  keys.  In  order  lo  effect  this, 
a  certain  amount  of  skilled  workmanship  has  to 
supplement  the  products  of  mHcliiiiery,  and  wilt 
always  continue  to  do  so.  We  were  acquainted 
with  the  workmanship  and  finish  of  American  locks 
long  before  contractors  were  templed  across  the 
water  by  large  discoiiiils  ;  and  wliile  readily  acknow- 
ledging the  general  utility  and  neatnes-s  of  these 
lioods,  we  maintain  they  show  no  improvements 
affecting  real  security  superior  to  those  efTi  cled  in 
this  country.  Scarcely  a  year  passes  in  our  own 
viorks  without  either  master  or  men  adopting  some 
improved  alteration  of  maimfaclure,  and  we  know 
of  immerous  other  cases  where  special  machines 
have  been  made  for  the  trade.  But  besides  all  this, 
Mr.  Hill,  in  his  zeal  for  liis  new  friends,  overslales 
his  case  against  the  Briti^h  workman.  We  have 
employed  hundreds  of  men  at  our  W  Iverliampton 
lactory  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  hare  no 
liesitation  in  saying  that  they  have  been  as  sober, 
saving,  and  honest  in  their  work  as  any  similar 
nuinlier  of  Americans." 

This  is  certainly  saying  a  good  word  for  a 
number  of  British  workmen,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  a  large  amount  of  inferior 
locks  are  still  thrown  on  the  market  by  a 
class  of  manufacturers  who  drive  a  trade  in 
a  description  of  locks  and  other  wares  that 
would  not  be  engaged  in  by  the  Messrs. 
Chubb.      Respecting  the  manufacture  of 
American  locks  and   some  descriptions  of 
English  locks,  it  may  be  noted  that  machi- 
nery is  extensively  used,  and,  of  course, 
thousands   upon   thousands   of   locks  are 
turned  out  with  arrangements  all  counter- 
parts of  each  other.    Each  lock  might  per  st 
be  an  ordinary  well-made  and  put-together 
lock,  yet  as  regards  safety  their  value  would 
not  be  high.    It  is  the  quantity  that  can  be 
turned  out  by  the  application  of  machinery 
and  all  of  one  pattern  that  enables  the  manu- 
facturer to  sell  them  cheap,  but  where  hand 
labour  is  extensively  used  to  eflect  a  difference 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  parts,  of  course  a 
higher  price  has  to  be  charged.    In  most  of 
our  present  middle-class  domestic  residences, 
the  locks  put  on  by  the  builders  are  very 
often  of  the  one  pattern  ;  and  it  will  be  found 
very  often,  ton,  that  the  key  of  the  locks  oa 
the  parlour  doors  will  open  those  on  tha 
drawing-room  fioor ;  and  again  some  of  th 
keys  of  your  next-door  neighbours'  locks  w 
be  found  to  answer  yours.    Indeed  if  on« 
were  to  make  an  experiment  by  trying  the 
keys  belonging  to    number  of  housea  in  tli« 
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8*me  row,  built  by  the  sam«  builder,  it  is  not 
unlikely  it  would  be  found  that  scores  of  the 
locks  and  keys  are  exact  counterparts  of  each 
other,  and  where  difference  exists  it  would  be 
Been  on  examination  to  be  very  trifling. 

Many  good  and  serviceable  locks  are  con- 
Btantly  rendered  useless  by  jobbing  lock- 
smiths, who  are  called  in  when  a  key  has 
been  broken  or  lost.  Some  jobbing  lock- 
smiths are  mere  handy  men  who  take  to  the 
trade  of  lock-repairing  and  bell-hanging. 
Repair  many  of  them  do  not,  they  are  rather 
breakers  than  repairers,  for  if  they  have  an 
old  key  on  their  bunch  which  enters  the  key- 
hole, they  will  not  be  long  in  making  it  turn 
in  a  good  lock  by  knocking  out  one  or  more 
■wards  or  parts.  This  process,  which  is  con- 
stantly performed  by  "  handy  men,"  is  lock- 
mending  with  a  vengeance.  Numerous  are 
the  good  locks  destroyed  by  jobbing  lock- 
smiths, who  will  not  devote  the  time  neces- 
sary to  file  a  blank  form  to  fit  into  the 
■wards  of  the  lock  requiring  a  new  key. 
In  the  majority  of  town  and  luburban  dwel- 
lings of  late  years  the  locks  in  themselves 
afford  little  protection  against  burglarious 
attempts, — indeed  your  professional  burglar 
and  housebreaker  does  not  care  three  brass 
pins  whether  the  lock  be  good  or  bad. 

Our  hall-doors  cannot  now  compare  either 
in  thickness  or  good  make  with  those  made 
half  a  century  ago.  Our  old-fasbioned  half- 
doors  were  3  in.,  or  seldom  under  2i  in.  thick, 
and  were  often  diagonally  sheeted  with 
tongued  or  rebated  boarding  on  the  inside. 
Indeed  in  many  instances  the  sheeting  was 
sheet  iron,  and  window-shutters  and  kitchen 
and  back  doors  were  treated  similarly.  Now 
■we  have  in  our  ordinary  class  of  dwellings 
hall-doors  Ij  in.  thick,  and  sometimes  less. 
Thick  raised  work  panels  have  disappeared, 
and  their  place  is  supplied  by  panels  about 
i  in.  or  I  in.  in  thickness.  In  most  of  our 
new  suburban  dwellings  the  upper  panels 
are  no  longer  of  wood  but  of  glass,  and  a 
night  lift  shutter  is  put  on  inside  ;  very 
often,  however,  this  shutter  is  not  put  up  by 
servants  at  night.  Whether  or  no,  very 
little  protection  is  afforded  by  our  present 
made  hall  or  other  outside  doors. 

It  is  very  little  use  putting  a  good  lock  on 
a  weak  and  flimsy  door.  The  burglar's 
"jemmy,"  once  inserted  between  the  face  of 
the  door  and  the  jamb,  makes  short  work  of 
modern  locks,  bolts,  and  hinges.  If  the  lock 
side  of  the  door  resists  through  the  combi- 
nation of  bolts  and  chains,  the  hinge  side  is 
forced  by  the  hinges  being  "  prised,"  or 
wrenched  off,  or  broken.  Failing  here,  the 
burglar  can  apply  hia  brace  and  centre-bit 
or  large  gimblet  to  the  thin  bottom  panel, 
making  a  hole  for  the  insertion  of  a  fine- 
pointed  saw.  The  panel  once  cut  round, 
the  burglar  or  his  accomplished  son  creeps 
through  on  all-fours.  Of  course  if  the  police 
do  their  duty  at  night  in  our  streets,  lock 
breaking  or  burglary  will  not  often  occur ; 
but  in  suburban  districts  aad  country  places 
the  burglar  may  pretty  often  do  what  he 
likes. 

The  usual  run  of  sash-fasteners  on  our 
■windows  afford  no  protection  against  entry, 
as  they  are  easily  pushed  back  by  the  inser- 
tion of  a  thin  blade  of  iron  or  piece  of  wire. 
When  strongly-made  shutters  were  used  and 
affixed  to  window-frames,  and  well  barred  at 
night,  there  were  fewer  entries  by  windows 
on  the  pari  of  burglars  ;  but  modern  fashion 
has  of  late  years  been  doing  away  with 
shatters  and  their  usual  trimmings,  and  sub- 


stituting instead  Venetian  blinds,  which, 
though  ornamental,  afford  no  protection  to 
our  windows.  In  fact  the  most  of  our  ordi- 
nary building  ironmongery  is  very  indifferent, 
and  it  may  be  broadly  and  plainly  stated 
that  the  door  and  window  furniture  now  used 
extensively  in  speculative  builders'  houses  is 
bad  in  material,  bad  in  finish,  and  generally 
of  little  worth.  Like  the  majority  of  the 
houses  it  is  used  in,  this  ironmongery  was 
made  to  sell.  A  reform  in  building  iron- 
mongery is  needed,  but  a  house-building 
reform  should  precede  it ;  our  houses  should 
be  made  more  burglar-proof  as  well  as  more 
healthy. 


NEW  HIGH  ALTAR,  CHURCH  OF  SS. 
MICHAEL  AND  JOHN,  LOWER 
EXCHANGE-STREET. 

The  R.C.  Church  of  SS.  Michael  and  John, 
Lower  Exchange-street,  occupies  the  site  of 
the  once  famous  Smock-alley  theatre.  In 
this  number  we  illustrate  the  new  high  altar 
which  has  just  been  completed  for  the  Rev. 
N.  Walsh,  P.P.,  from  designs  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
Robinson,  198  Great  Brunswick-street,  who 
has  also  designed  the  two  side  altars.  The 
work  was  executed  by  Mrs.  O'CaUaghan,  4 
Bachelor's-walk. 


THE  CENTENARY  OF  MOORE. 

Within  the  last  few  days  preliminary  steps 
have  been  taken  with  a  view  of  commemora- 
ting the  Centenary  of  our  national  poet.  We 
hope  the  movement  will  be  taken  up  in  the 
proper  spirit,  and  kept  clear  of  mere  party 
purposes.  Apart  from  politics  and  religion, 
Moore  claims  the  recognition  of  Irishmen, 
irrespective  of  sect  and  party.  It  is  now 
several  years  since  the  O'Connell  Centenary 
was  first  suggested  in  these  pages.  On  the 
same  date  (September  1,  1871)  the  following 
words  appeared  in  the  Irish  Builder  in  view 
of  the  Centenary  of  Moore  : — 

"  Thomas  Moore  is  a  name  that  would  occur  to 
many  in  this  islaud  as  one  that  might  be  fittingly 
honoured  by  a  centenary  celebration,  hut  we  ehall 
have  to  wait  until  1879  before  such  a  celebration 
could  take  place.  Moore  is  certainly  our  national 
bard  —  a  name  as  dear  to  us  as  that  of  Shakespeare 
to  England,  or  Scott  or  Burns  lo  Scotland.  There 
is  no  one,  be  he  native  of  where  he  may,  or  no 
matter  what  may  be  his  relision,  could  object  to 
pay  his  homage  to  Thomas  Moore.  His  genius  was 
universal,  his  melodies  could  touch  and  soften  the 
most  obdurate  heart ;  and,  let  the  traveller  co  where 
he  will  in  either  hemisphere,  snatches  of  the  songs 
and  strains  of  the  music  of  Moore  will  fall  upon  his 
ears,  waken  up  bis  home  recollections,  and  send  a 
thrill  through  his  soul  so  exquisite  that  language 
must  fail  to  describe  it.  Yes,  Thomas  Moore  de- 
serves a  centenary  celebration  also,  and  no  difficulty 
will  exist  when  the  hour  arrives  of  honouring  him.', 

It  is  upwards  of  seven  years  since  the  above 
was  written,  and  the  idea  is  about  being 
embodied.  In  the  month  of  May  next  a 
hundred  years  will  have  passed  since  the 
great  poet  was  born,  and  it  is  nigh  twenty- 
seven  years  since  his  death.  The  city  of  his 
birth  has  raised  a  statue  to  his  memory,  but 
unfortunately  it  is  but  a  poor  reflex  of  the 
poet.  The  house  where  Moore  was  born  still 
stands,  and  it  is  often  visited  by  "illustrious 
strangers"  from  abroad.  The  street  of  the 
poet's  youth  is  sadly  decayed  since  the  days 
when  Master  Tom  in  his  thirteenth  or  four- 
teenth year  penned  those  juvenile  verses  that 
appeared  in  the  Anthologia  Hihernica,  includ- 
ing one  to  his  dear  schoolmaster,  Samuel 
Whyte,  of  Grafton-street,  a  poet  too,  as  well 
as  his  pupil.  We  sincerely  trust  that  the 
Moore  Centenary  will  not  be  utilised  for  any 


sinister  purposes,  and  the  celebration  will  be 
made  broadly  and  fully  a  truly  national  one, 
in  which  all  parties  may  unite — a  fitting  tri- 
bute to  the  memory  and  genius  of  our  native 
poet,  and  an  honour  to  his  country. 


THE 

DUBLIN  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

The  directors  of  the  Institute,  in  their  forty- 
fourth  annual  report,  say  that  their  last  year 
was  the  most  successful  one  in  the  life  of  the 
Institute  since  1855.  They  have  wiped  off 
all  their  old  debts,  and  written  off  for  good 
all  their  doubtful  and  bad  ones,  and  are 
enal)led  to  commence  this  year  with  a  small 
balance  in  hand.  They  review  some  of  the 
retarding  causes  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Institute,  and  say  that  with  the  changed 
aspect  of  the  time  they  are  endeavouring  to 
provide  new  and  growing  wants.  They  invite 
the  adhesion  in  stronger  numbers  of  the 
classes  for  whom  the  Institute  was  designed, 
and  they  congratulate  themselves  that  there 
is  at  least  one  Institute  in  Dublin  from  which 
the  demon  of  faction  has  been  entirely  exor- 
cised. 

We  find  by  the  report  that  there  are  78 
newspapers  and  periodicals  provided  for  the 
readers,  and  that  the  visitors  to  the  reading- 
room  during  the  late  year  (independent  of 
the  members)  were  33,184.  The  number  of 
new  members  during  the  year  was  439, 
renewals  340,  and  those  who  have  ceased  to 
pay  their  subscriptions  389.  During  the  year 
1877,  300  volumes  were  added  to  the  library, 
and  last  year  30G  more,  the  circulation  of  the 
books  for  the  year  being  9,000. 

The  classes  are  not  as  perfect  as  of  old  ; 
the  French,  English,  and  mathematical 
classes  are,  however,  continued.  The  Irish 
class,  f«r  the  teaching  of  the  mother  tongue, 
has,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  been  successful. 
The  directors  regret  their  inability  to  procure 
a  teacher  for  the  science  classes,  possessing 
the  necessary  qualification,  but  they  trust 
that  during  the  ensuing  year  they  may  suc- 
ceed in  doing  so.  We  would  like  to  see  the 
science  classes  preserved  and  kept  in  active 
operation,  for  the  interests  of  technical  edu- 
cation in  behalf  of  our  artisans  and  working 
men  demand  the  provision  of  such  classes. 
Freehand,  mechanical,  and  architectural 
drawing  classes  should  be  always  kept  in 
working  order  in  the  Institute.  Amusements 
have  been  provided  during  the  year  in  the 
Theatre  of  the  Institute,  and  the  class  for 
dancing  appears  to  be  gaining  an  increase  of 
members. 

Elsewhere  in  our  present  issue,  on  the 
subject  of  Technical  Education  we  have 
alluded  to  mechanics'  institutes  in  general 
and  the  Dublin  one  in  particular.  We  would 
like  to  see  the  one  in  our  midst  more  pros- 
perous, and  the  artisans  of  our  city  taking 
more  interest  in  its  welfare.  A  combined 
effort  should  be  made  by  all  to  render  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  a  thoroughly  strong 
and  eflScient  body.  By  an  increase  of  num- 
bers the  classes  can  be  strengthened  ;  but  it 
should  be  the  objeot  of  the  directors  and 
friends  of  the  Institute  to  provide  for  ac- 
knowledged wants,  and  by  doing  so  induce- 
ments would  exist,  bringing  an  accession  of 
new  members.  By  all  means  let  amusements 
of  a  proper  kind  be  provided,  but  let  not 
science  and  art  be  neglected. 


CoLKRAiME  Mechanics'  Institdtb  From 

the  annual  report  of  this  institute  we  learn  that  the 
past  year  had  been  a  very  prosperous  one,  Ibe  in- 
come being  £64  4t  Sjd., — an  increase  of  £17  on 
1877.  The  expenditure  had  also  increased  since  the 
preceding  year,  hut  that  was  owing  to  nearly 
£9  lOs.  havinft  been  expended  in  purchasing  bonks, 
and  in  repairs  to  the  library  and  news-rooms, 
wiiich  amount  would  not  asain  be  required  for 
similar  purposes  for  some  time  to  come.  Tliere  wi», 
however,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  a  balance  to  their 
credit  of  £2  149.  3Jd.  The  commiltee  expressed  h 
hope  that  the  institute  would  still  continue  to  pro- 
gress, and  add  to  tlie  moral  and  locial  advanceuieut 
of  llie  yuung  uieii  ol  Coltruiiie. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

"  SANITARY  CERTIFICATES,  AND 
SANITARY  INSURANCE." 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  the  anonymous  letter  of 
"An  Architect"  in  your  last  issue,  askinf,' 
(not  very  courteously)  by  what  course  of 
training  I  have  attained  a  position  to  issue 
•unitary  certificates  of  dwellings,  will  you 
permit  "me  to  inform  him  that  my  course  of 
training  has  been  everyday  actual  practice  in 
•anitary  work  for  twenty  years.  The  ex- 
perience thus  gained,  combined  with  careful 
observation  of  the  theories  of  eminent  sani- 
tary authorities,  has  enal)led  me  to  determine 
on  "the  simple  and  perfect  system  which  I 
adopt  and  re(juire  in  niy  certified  sanitary 
arrangements.  Under  this  system  I  am  able 
to  guarantee  that  any  dwelling  to  which  it  is 
ap]ilied  is  absolutely  free  from  the  entrance 
of  dangerous  sewer  gases.  I  wish  no  one  to 
accept  my  ijise  dixit,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
provide  a  ready  means  for  any  person  of 
common  sense  to  sntisfy^iitiself  of  the  utility 
of  this  sanitary  system. 

Whenever  I  have  pointed  out  and  explained 
Diy  sanitary  arrangements  in  any  house  to 
medical  men,  they  have  not  objected  to 
endorse  my  certificates,  and  I  refer  specially 
lo  medical  sanitary  oflicers.  I  can  see  no 
prospect  of  any  difficulty  arising  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  so  far  from  finding  any  trouble  in 
getting  architects  of  eminence  to  examine 
my  work  and  endorse  my  certificates,  I  have 
been  honoured  by  their  highest  approval,  and 
am  frequently  consulted  by  leading  architects 
on  practical  sanitary  matters  even  in  connec- 
tion with  their  own  dwellings. 

My  sanitary  insurance  system  is  intended 
to  secure  to  householders  that  their  sanitary 
arrangements  when  rendered  safe  may  be 
maintained  in  that  condition  from  year  to 
year.  Surely  this  is  no  time  for  unseemly 
"contention  over  the  work  of  sanitation,  with 
the  death-rate  at  its  present  alarming  pro- 
jiortions,  swelled  by  its  fatal  diseases  attri- 
buted to  defective  sanitary  arrangements. 
In  my  humble  opinion  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
man  "to  apply  his  knowledge  to  some  useful 
end,  and  endeavour  to  remedy  the  terril)le 
state  of  things  by  which  we  are  surrounded, 
instead  of  wasting  time  by  obstruction  and 
frivolous  objections. 

Wm.  Robt.  Maqdire. 
10  Dawson-street,  Dublin, 

January  21,  1879. 
P.S. — The  "glass,  frame,  and  parchment" 
which  seems  to  trouble  your  correspondent, 
is,  I  can  assure  him,  full  of  advantage,  as  it 
contains  an  accurate  plan  of  the  house  drains 
and  connections,  for  future  reference,  in 
addition  to  my  sanitary  certifi  cate. 

[Apart  from  the  personal  part  of  the  above 
controversy,  the  sabject  of  sanitary  insurance 
is  one  that  demands  serious  attention.  The 
registration  of  all  new  houses  may  at  no 
distant  date  be  carried  into  effect.  It  has 
been  more  than  once  suggested,  and  in  the 
interests  of  house-owners  or  intending  occu- 
piers, as  also  that  of  the  public  health,  that 
it  has  become  indispensably  necessary  that 
an  efficient  system  of  registration  should  be 
adopted,  80  that  houses  may  be  certified  to 
possess  all  the  requisites  of  sanitary  archi- 
tecture, which  includes  among  other  essen- 
tials good  building  and  good  drainage.  We 
may  allude  to  the  subject  more  in  detail  on 
another  occasion. — Ed.  I.  B.] 

WORKMEN'S  CLUBS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE   IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — As  our  Lord  Mayor  has  left  this 
question  over  for  a  month,  to  be,  meantime, 
discussed  by  the  Press  and  other  ordinary 
modes  of  inquiry,  I  suggest  a  few  preliminary 
kiquiries.  At  the  root  of  the  question  lies  a 
point  apparently  overlooked  iu  all  the  meet- 
iugs  hbld — uamely,  what  u  ulub  i».    Iti  it  to 


be  an  institute  like  the  Mechanics',  or  a  club 
projier  ?  If  the  former,  I  can  understand  all 
those  suggestions  of  an  educational  character 
— library,  &c.  ;  if  the  latter,  who  ever  heard 
of  any  fiiss  respecting  books,  &c.,  in  the 
Kilda re-street,  the  University,  the  Friendly 
Brothers,  or  the  United  Service  Clubs? 
Again,  we  may  ask  what  is  a  club  but  a  co- 
operative system  of  a  domestic  cliaract(!r — 
namely,  composed  of  gentlemen  who  have  no 
city  homes,  who  meet  together  according  to 
social  ties,  vote  one  another  into  companion- 
ship and  fellowship,  eat,  drink,  sleep,  and 
converse,  read  newspapers,  gossip  and  discuss 
all  the  politics  and  curreut  events  passing, 
each  club  forming  one  set  of  thinkers,  such 
as  Liberal,  Conservative,  farming,  medical, 
military,  clerical  ?  What  clubs  are  existing 
for  the  shopkeepers  and  traders,  and  others? 
They  are  not  required  nor  desirable.  Wliy  ? 
Simply  they  would  interfere  with  the  claims 
of  the  domestic  circle  upon  any  right-minded 
and  right-hearted  citizen.  Tlien.  ask  every 
trade  society  in  their  trade  meetings — what 
club  would  suit  your  requirements  ?  If,  as 
a  primary  axom,  the  motto  be,  "  Where  there 
is  drink  there  is  danger,"  and  no  public 
licence  be  either  asked  for  nor  granted,  what 
becomes  of  the  idea  of  a  social  club  ?  but 
simply  the  old  British  workman's  idea  of  a 
dry  public-house,  which  is  at  present  in 
Townsend-street  open  to  all  customers,  but 
still  is  no  club  for  that  very  reason.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  refreshments  may  be  ordered 
witiiout  restriction,  under  clerical  and  philan- 
thropic supervision,  are  the  working  men 
thereby  one  whit  improved?  Company, 
without  any  admission  test,  of  a  very  miscel- 
laneous character,  both  in  morals  and  con- 
stitutional loyalty  and  politics,  assemble,  and 
combinations  formed  by  the  more  skilled  and 
crafty,  spreading  the  moral  malaria  far  and 
wide.  If  no  polemics  nor  politics  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  discussed,  how  are  the  minds  of 
the  working  men  to  be  enlarged  and  strength- 
ened ?  It  then  reduces  the  place  to  a 
mere  animal  enjoyment  afl'air,  wasting  time 
and  money  away  from  their  families,  and 
nursing  hotbeds  of  all  the  vicious  pleasures 
which  fallen  camel  nature  revels  in. 
Send  round  querj  papers  to  every  trade 
society  in  Dublin  on  those  points,  and 
then  judge  how  varied  and  complex  will  be 
the  ideas  entertained  by  the  men  themselves 
— hardly  two  men  will  thoroughly  agree  on 
all,  and  they  will  be  solely  moved  by  their 
previous  educational  bias  and  moral  training. 

A  W' ORKING  Man. 


THE  MACHINERY  OF  GAS 
TRADING. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — The  Examiner  of  Private  Bills  in 
the  House  of  Commons  has  rejected  the 
Alliance  Gas  Company's  Bill,  the  promoters 
not  being  able  to  prove  that  the  road  authori- 
ties had  consented  to  the  legalising  of  some 
of  its  provisions.  As  the  gas  company  with- 
out such  consent  cannot  promote  a  similar 
bill,  a  good  opportunity  will  exist  for  the 
"Cork-hill  Home  Rulers"  to  abolish  the 
department  of  public  lighting,  &c.,  by  making 
a  different  contract  with  the  gas  company 
for  the  lighting,  &c.,  of  the  public  laujps, 
that  will  relieve  the  rate-payers  of  some  of 
the  burthen  of  taxation,  and  at  once  put  an 
end  to  the  disgraceful  inefficiency  and  job- 
bing, in  the  working  of,  and  mystification  of, 
accounts  in  that  department ;  a  few  illustra- 
tions of  which  I  will  now  give.  In  doing  so, 
I  wi|l  not  again  notice  the  amount  of  money 
loss  caused  to  the  ratepayers  by  the  deliberate 
neglect  of  the  Corporation  in  not  ascertaining 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  repeated  pub- 
lished accusations,  that  more  powerful  lights 
were  emitted  from  the  metered  lamps  and 
more  gas  burned  to  produce  them,  than  were 
emitted  from  the  dependant  lamps  in 
the  last  six  months  of  1874.  During  that 
period,  that  inequal  lighting  could  have 
easily  been  seen,  and  an  effort  was  made  to 
I  direct  the  attention  of  the  Police  Commis- 
sioners to  the  fact.  Neither  will  I  speculate 
OQ  the  amount  ot  monej  lost  to  the  gas  coa- 


sumers  throughout  the  gas  district,  by  that 
scandalous  transaction,  the  paymtiit  by  the 
Corporation,  without  inquiry  or  censure,  of 
£l'Mi  17s.  9d.  for  the  reverification  &c.  of 
the  Dublin  copies  of  the  standard  gaa 
measures,  which  the  Warden  of  Standards 
exjiected  to  find  in  such  a  condition  that 
their  reverification  could  be  done  without 
any  expense  whatever  to  the  Corporation. 

From  the  Corporation  accounts  it  would 
appear  that  the  lamp-ligliters  were  able  to 
receive  wages  for  fifty-three  weeks  iu  each  of 
the  years  ending  31st  August  137.3  and  1874. 
Also,  for  some  years,  the  salaries  of  two 
persons,  amounting  (I  have  heard)  to  £182 
per  annum,  regularly  appeared  in  these 
accounts  under  the  head  of  "Lamp-lighters' 
Wages,"  neither  of  whom  ever  lighted  a 
public  lamp  in  their  lives,  and  whose  united 
"  honorariums"  were  nearly  equal  to  the  wagei 
of  five  lamp-lighters.  During  the  au'li>  of 
the  Corporation  accounts  for  the  year  ending 
Aug:u8t,  1876,  Mr.  M'Evoy  directed  tha 
auditor's  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  sum 
set  down  for  lamp-lighters'  wages,  XI, 181 
48.  6d.,  included  the  salary  of  the  assistant 
in  the  gas-meter  testing  department,  who  did 
not  light  lamps  at  all.  The  auditor  ordered 
that,  that  person's  salary  should  in  future 
appear  in  tlie  Corporation  accounts  under  iti 
proper  head,  and  in  the  abstract  of  these 
accounts  for  the  year  ending  August,  1877, 
there  appears  an  item  of  £!j'l  for  the  wages 
of  that  assistant,  but  the  lamp-lightera' 
wages  and  expenses  for  that  year  amounted 
to  £1,188  Ts.,  being  an  increase  of  i'GO  over 
the  previous  year,  whatever  was  done  with  it. 

Since  1872  the  annual  cost  of  the  gas  con- 
sumed in  the  pulilic  lamps  has  been  with- 
drawn froQi  the  Corporation  accounts,  sums 
paid  on  account  being  substituted,  and  aa 
inquirer  is  in  consequence  left  in  ignorance 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  public  lighting  per 
lamp.  At  the  present  time  the  gas  company 
could  afford  to  supply  gas  to  the  public  lamps, 
light,  extinguish,  clean,  and  do  everything 
necessary  to  keep  them  in  ])roper  order  for  £3 
per  lamp,  about  10s.  less  than  the  present 
cost.  For  this  sum  the  lamps  could  be 
left  lighting  every  morning  until  the  legiti- 
mate time  for  extinguishing  them,  which  is 
over  one  hour  later  than  the  streets  have  for 
the  past  four  years  been  left  iu  total  dark- 
ness. In  addition  to  having  the  gas  meter 
testing  department  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  the  Board  of 
Works,  at  the  cost  of  the  gas  company,  same 
as  the  inspection  of  gas  has  been  since  1874, 
such  an  arrangement  with  the  gas  company 
for  the  public  lighting  would  relieve  the  Cor- 
poration of  any  odium  the  errors  or  omissions 
of  their  officials  might  cast  upon  them,  and 
decidedly  the  ratepayers  and  gas  consumers 
would  greatly  benefit  by  any  arrangement 
that  would  abolish  that  vicious  humbug, 
the  department  of  public  lighting  and  gas 
meter  inspection  in  the  Dublin  Corpo- 
ration. 

The  notice  of  the  amount  of  pressure  ou 
the  gas  supply  has  twice  appeared  in  the 
Corporation   reports   on  the  illuminating 
power  of  the  gas  since  the  last  publication  of 
the  Irish  Builder.    As  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment  under  the   authority  of   which  gas 
meters  are  proved  to  be  correct,  imperatively 
commands  that  the  pressure  on  the  gas  at 
the  time  of  testing  a  meter  for  errors  shall  bt 
five-tenths  of  an    inch,   no  consumer  that 
I  would  dispute  doing  so  could  be  compelled  to 
j  pay  for  a  bulk  of  gas  indicated  by  a  meter 
!  as  having  passed  through  it  under  a  pressure 
1  ranging  from  1  to  3^  inches,  for  such  indica- 
tion could  not  be  correct. — James  Kirby. 
Zdth  January.  1879. 


A  CoNVALF.scKNT  HoMB. — t  a  Special  mPfl- 
int!  of  llie  Public  Health  Comiuitlee  of  the  Corpi>- 
ration  veoierddv,  it  wa*  renolved  to  invite  the 
heads  of  the  several  hospitals  in  Duhlin  to  a  eoii- 
ference  on  the  suhjecl  of  establishing  a  convalescent 
houie. 

j     BoiLBR  Explosion. — A  boiler  exploded  ye»ter- 
I  diy  ut  the  works  of  Mr.  J.  Sliaw,  Sliaw  Hill  Top, 
KiriuinL'hani.     Five  men  weru  injured,  three  it  is 
i  feared  fatalljr. 
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RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION  IN  NEW 
COUNTRIES* 

It  was  observed  that  the  development  of  new 
countries  by  means  of  railways  was  the  most 
important  function  of  colonial  governments. 
In  the  case  of  the  Australian  colonies,  espe- 
cially in  Victoria,  there  had  been  an  unwilling- 
ness to  take  advantage  of  the  experience  and 
practice  of  older  communities  ;  and  the  rail- 
way policy  had  been  the  principal  feature 
characterising  opposing  parties  in  the  legis- 
lat  i-e.  Prior  to  1867,  a  gauge  of  5  ft.  3  in. 
had  been  adopted  in  South  Australia,  the 
Hnea  costing  considerably  more  than  £10,000 
a-mile,  and  the  permanent  way  being  of  a 
character  entirely  unsuited  to  the  climate ; 
but  in  that  year,  owing  to  popular  agitation, 
a  cheaper  system  was  introduced.  The  exist- 
ing gauge  was  extended,  but  of  a  much  lighter 
type  ;  and  the  3  ft.  6  in.  gauge  was  intro- 
duced for  districts  separated  from  the  broad- 
gauge  lines.  An  extension  of  the  main  line 
northwards  from  Adelaide  for  70  miles  on 
the  broad  gauge  had  cost  ^£5,247  per  mile. 
A  description  of  this  line,  which  was  of  an 
easy  character,  was  given.  The  formation 
ividth  in  cuttings  was  16  ft.  6  in.,  and  in 
embankments  18  ft.  The  permanent  way 
consisted  of  wrought-iron  flat-footed  rails, 
weighing  40  lbs.  to  the  yard,  spiked  to  red 
gum  hardwood  cross-sleepers.  Stations 
occurred  at  intervals  of  about  7  miles.  The 
fencing  was  composed  of  cast-iron  straining- 
posts  and  five  rows  of  galvanised  strand  wire. 
The  rolling-stock  was  of  the  usual  character. 
The  present  average  speed  of  trains  was  25 
miles  per  hour.  The  bulk  of  the  traffic  from 
the  interior  consisted  of  wheat  and  wool. 
T'le  total  traffic,  from  the  opening  in  1870  to 
the  close  of  1877,  had  been  673,904  tons  of 
goods,  and  897,931  passengers.  The  wear  of 
the  rails,  due  to  much  higiier  rates  of  speed 
than  had  been  contemplated,  was  then  re- 
ferred to.  Other  lines  in  South  Australia  of 
this  character  had  been  made  and  equipped 
at  a  cost  varying  from  ^65,000  to  £6,000. 
Labourers'  wages  had  been  8s.  per  day  of 
eight  hoars,  and  masons,  bricklayers,  car- 
penters, and  smiths,  from  12s.  to  13s.  The 
comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  broad  and  narrow  gauges  were  then 
contrasted. 

The  character  of  the  line  on  the  3  ft.  6  in. 
gauge,  which  had  so  far  been  definitely  fixed 
upon  as  the  type  of  all  the  pioneer  northern 
lines  of  railway,  was  described  at  some  length. 
The  Port  Augusta  and  Port  Darwin  Railway, 
to  connect  the  Indian  Ocean  with  the  Southern 
Ocean,  which  would  be  about  2,000  miles  in 
length,  afforded  a  good  example  of  that  type. 
The  estimate  for  the  first  length  of  200  miles 
from  Port  Augusta,  including  station  build- 
ings, water  supply,  workshops,  and  rolling 
stock,  was  £1,008,500,  or  £5,042  per  mile ; 
but  the  terms  on  which  some  of  the  contracts 
had  been  let  rendered  it  probable  that  the 
line  would  be  constructed  considerably  under 
the  official  estimate.  This  portion  of  the 
line  was  described.  The  ruling  gradients 
were  1  in  60,  with  curves  having  a  minimum 
radius  of  5  chains.  The  highest  altitude 
attained  above  the  sea  was  1,322  ft.  in  the 
I  linders  Range,  29  miles  from  Port  Augusta. 
1  lie  whole  of  the  country  was  held  by  pastoral 
and  mineral  lessees,  and,  excepting  near  Port 
Augusta,  no  land  had  to  be  purchased.  Very 
little  fencing  was  needed.  The  earthworks 
were  generally  of  a  light  character.  The 
formation  width  in  cuttings  was  12  ft.  6  in., 
and  in  embankments  14  ft.  Considering  the 
small  rainfall  (10  in.  annually  on  the  average) 
the  bridges  and  culverts  were  numerous, 
there  being  8,750  lineal  feet  of  iron  bridging, 
and  750  culverts  of  10  ft.  in  diameter  as  a 
rule.  The  bridges  had  masonry  abutments  ; 
the  piers  were  formed  of  hollow  cast-iron 
Bcrew  piles,  and  the  superstructure  of 
wrought-iron  plate  or  lattice  girders.  The 
piles  were  filled  with  lime  concrete  ;  and  for 
eimplicity  and  economy,  only  20,  40,  and 
60-ft.  spans  had  been  adopted.    The  author 


•  B7  Mr.  R.  C.  Pattenion,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  Reafl  at  meetings 
Of  the  Inititatlon  of  Clrii  £ngiac«rs,  Loodon,  ou  tlie  lltli  aud 
31(tult. 


was  of  opinion  that  these  bridges  were 
amongst  the  lightest  and  most  economical 
ever  constructed.  The  total  weight  of 
wrought-iron  in  a  bridge  of  60  ft.  span,  ex- 
clusive of  the  cross-head  box  girder,  was  9 
tons  12j  cwt.  with  plate  girders,  and  8  tons 
2J  cwt.  where  lattice  girders  occurred.  The 
cross-head  girder  came  to  18i  cwt.  Lime 
concrete  had  been  largely  and  successfully 
substituted  for  masonry  in  the  walls,  arches, 
inverts,  and  wing-walls  of  culverts,  the  cost 
having  been  less  than  one -half  the  expense 
of  corresponding  culverts  in  masonry.  The 
culverts  were  ©f  two  types,  arched  and  open- 
topped.  The  proportions  of  the  concrete 
were  1  part  of  fresh  unslaked  lime  well 
ground,  2  parts  of  clean  sharp  sand,  and  3 
parts  of  gravel.  The  precautions  necessary 
in  building  the  culverts  with  concrete  were 
detailed.  The  permanent  way  consisted  of 
flat-footed  rails  of  wrought  iron,  weighing 
40  lbs.  to  the  yard,  spiked  to  Jarrah-Jari-ah 
cross-sleepers,  imported  from  Western  Aus- 
tralia, spaced  2  ft.  9  in.  apart  from  centre  to 
centre,  and  having  a  layer  of  6  in.  of  gravel 
ballast  under  the  sleepers.  The  locomotives, 
which  were  supplied  with  a  bogie  arrange- 
ment, were  constructed  by  Messrs.  Beyer, 
Peacock  and  Co.  The  carriages  were  of  the 
second  class  only.  They  wei-e  entered  through 
doors  at  the  ends.  The  seats  were  athwart 
the  vehicle,  with  a  central  passage  between 
them,  and  they  could  accommodate  30  pas- 
sengers each.  The  roofs  were  double.  The 
bodies  of  the  carriages  were  of  Australian 
timber,  which,  when  seasoned,  was  but  little 
influenced  by  extreme  changes  of  tempera- 
ture. The  wheels  were  of  wrought  iron,  the 
tires  and  axles  of  cast  steel.  The  axle-boxes 
wei-e  Beuther's,  and  the  stock  was  fitted  with 
central  bufi'ers.  The  wagon  stock  was  made 
up  of  low-sided,  medium,  and  covered  vans. 
Each  truck  was  limited  to  carry  a  load  of  6 
tons.  The  ratios  of  tares  and  loads  were,  for 
the  low-sided  wagon,  1  to  2-105 ;  medium 
wagon,  1  to  1*905 ;  covered  van,  1  to  1-714. 
Well  equipped  stations  occurred  at  intervals 
of  about  20  miles.  The  water-supply  included 
the  construction  of  large  covered  concrete 
undergi-ound  tanks,  each  with  a  capacity  for 
600,000  gallons,  with  over-head  tanks  and 
steam  pumps.  The  author  finally  reverted 
to  the  evils  of  the  break  of  gauge.  Queent- 
land  had  adopted  a  gauge  of  3  ft.  6  in. ;  New 
South  Wales,  a  gauge  of  4  ft.  8J  in. ;  Victoria, 
one  of  5  ft.  3  in.,  and  South  Australia  had 
gauges  of  both  extremes. 


THE  ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  scientific  meeting  of  this  society 
was  on  Monday  the  20th  ult.  The  Physical 
and  Experimental  Science  Section  met  in  the 
Lecture  Theatre,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Earl  of  Rosse,  V.P.,  F.R.S. 

Professor  H.  E.  Roscoe,  Ph.-D.,  F.R.S., 
gave  "  An  account  of  some  Experiments  on 
the  supposed  compound  natm-e  of  the  Ele- 
ments." He  said  that  the  interest  which  at 
present  attached  to  this  subject  was  his 
excuse  for  bringing  before  them  in  a  very 
brief  and  incomplete  way  some  experiments 
which  he  had  lately  made  with  a  view  to  exa- 
mining the  evidence  on  which  the  question 
rested.  It  was  not  necessary  in  a  scientific 
society  to  dwell  on  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  which  had  been  lately  attacked  by 
his  friend  Mr.  Lockyer.  They  all  felt  in- 
debted to  him  for  his  most  valuable  re- 
searches. He  had  hitherto  chiefly  confined 
his  attention  to  the  sun,  but  now  ho  had 
come  down  to  earth  and  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  chemical  elements  heretofore  supposed 
to  be  simple  could  be  split  up.  The  idea  was 
no  new  one ;  it  was  one  which  almost  all 
scientific  chemists  were  prepared  to  accept, 
provided  sufficient  evidence  could  be  given 
to  support  it.  They  had  been  looking  out 
for  this  possible  decomposition  of  the  ele- 
ments as  an  explanation  of  a  phenomenon 
known  for  a  long  time,  namely,  the  connec- 
tion between  the  atomic  weights  of  groups 
of  elements.  The  paper  read  by  Mr.  Lockyer 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  London  had  beea 


printed,  so  that  all  could  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  it.  The  evidence  relied  oa 
by  Mr.  Lockyer  was  almost  altogether  spec- 
troscopic, being  derived  from  the  spectra  of 
elements,  obtained  at  very  high  temperatures, 
his  idea  being  that  under  very  high  tempera- 
tures, far  transcending  that  of  an  ordinary 
furnace,  and  more  nearly  resembling  tem- 
peratures supposed  to  exist  in  the  sun  and 
stars,  and  approximations  to  which  could  be 
made  by  electric  means,  elements  could  be 
split  up.  Mr.  Lockyer  relied  on  the  concur- 
rence in  the  spectra  of  difierent  metals,  of 
certain  bright  lines,  as  indicating  the  exis- 
tence of  some  common  basic  tody,  as  ha 
termed  it,  in  those  metals.  The  question 
arose,  however,  whether  those  common  lines 
might  not  be  due  to  impurities.  It  was  most 
difficult  to  obtain  chemical  substances  in  a 
pure  condition,  and  the  most  delicate  test  of 
the  existence  of  such  impurities  was  furnished 
by  spectroscopic  analysis.  Mr.  Lockyer 
mentioned  that  the  common  lines  were  not 
due  to  impurities.  Professor  Roscoe  then 
submitted  some  spectra  of  lead,  thallium, 
and  zinc,  and  said  that  the  greatest  care  waa 
necessary  in  the  preparation  of  the  bodies  to 
be  submitted  to  spectrum  analysis,  with  a 
view  to  the  determination  of  this  question, 
otherwise  any  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
coincidence  of  spectral  lines  as  to  the  exis- 
tence of  a  common  basic  material  might  be 
illusory.  He  by  no  means  said  that  he  con- 
sidered all  Mr.  Lockyer's  conclusions  to  be 
invalidated  by  the  considerations  to  which 
he  referred. 

Professor  Emerson  Reynolds  said  the 
society  were  greatly  indebted  to  Professor 
Roscoe  for  his  communication.  Chemists 
looked  with  interest  to  Mr.  Lockyer's  inves- 
tigations, as  leading  to  a  new  era  in  their 
science  ;  but,  judging  from  what  Professor 
Roscoe  had  said,  they  were  probably  still  a 
long  way  from  the  result  aimed  at  by  Mr. 
Lockyer.  Still  they  shoii  Id  keep  their  minds 
open  to  the  possibility  of  so-called  elements 
turning  out  to  be  compounds.  The  subject 
merited  their  closest  attention,  and  if  they 
followed  out  the  lines  of  work  indicated  by 
Professor  Roscoe,  they  would  doubtless  ulti- 
mately arrive  at  a  sound  basis  of  fact. 

Mr.  Howard  Grubb  read  a  paper  on  "  Im- 
provements in  the  Stereoscope."  After  soma 
remarks  on  the  theory  of  the  instrument  and  a 
description  of  some  modifications  which  had 
been  made  in  it  of  late  years,  he  showed  that, 
besides  a  number  of  minor  defects,  the  two 
great  ones  which  prevented  the  wider  appli- 
cation of  the  form  at  present  most  used 
(Brewster's)  were : — 1st.  The  impossibility  of 
increasing  the  size  of  the  picture,  &c. ;  2nd. 
The  impossibility  of  making  an  instrument 
that  would  be  best  for  all  persons,  as  various 
modifications  were  required  to  suit  difi'erent 
individuals.  He  showed  how  these  defects 
might  be  avoided  in  a  new  construction  of 
instrument  he  had  invented,  in  which  the 
pictures  were  placed,  not  one  beside  the 
other,  but  one  over  the  other  ;  and  of  course 
the  optical  parts  modified  to  suit  these  new 
conditions.  The  impi-ovement  seems  to 
partly  depend  on  the  fact  that  while  the 
human  eyes  have  a  gi-eat  facility  for  altering 
the  relative  direction  of  their  axes  horizon- 
tally, they  have  no  power  whatever  of  pro- 
ducing any  i-elative  alteration  vertically. 
Advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  fact.  This 
instrument  is  available  for  any  size  of  picture. 
Mr.  Grubb  explained  another  form  of  stereo- 
scope especially  adapted  for  transparencies. 
The  observer  stands  before  and  looks  into  a 
box  in  which  is  placed  a  concave  miri-or,  ia 
the  surface  of  which  images  of  the  two  pic- 
tures are  then  superposed  on  one  another, 
but  so  arranged  that  the  observer  sees  one 
picture  with  the  right  and  one  with  the  left 
eye,  the  result  being  an  exquisitely  stereo- 
scopic image  of  the  object  apparently  sus- 
pended in  mid  air. 

A  discussion  ensued,  in  which  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  G.  J.  Stoney,  and  others  took  part. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Moss  made  a  communication 
"  On  an  Improved  Method  for  determining 
the  Gases  dissolved  in  Water." 

Mr.  G.  J.  Stoney  gave  a  report  "  On  recent 
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Experiments  in  Electricity,  made  in  England, 
France,  and  Sweden." 

The  Natural  Science  Section  met  in  tlie 
Readinf^  room.  Professor  Edward  Hull, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hau^jbton  read  a  communi- 
cation entitled  "  Geological  Notes  made 
during  a  walking  tour  in  Devonshire  in  the 
summer  of  1878."  The  tour  was  made  by 
Dr.  Hangbton,  in  company  with  his  son, 
during  the  summer  holidays,  and  a  survey 
■was  made  by  them  of  the  geological  strata 
between  Okehaiupton  and  Bai'nstaple. 
Among  other  results  of  their  investigations 
■was  the  discovery  of  an  important  omission 
in  the  geological  survey  maps  of  Great 
Britain,  in  which  no  marking  is  made  of  a 
large  limestone  formation  at  Okehampton. 
This  omission  does  not  occur  in  some  older 
maps,  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  which 
in  all  probability  this  limestone  was  quarried, 
but  these  quarries  have  since  been  filled  up, 
and  a  stone  of  superior  quality  is  brought  by 
rail  from  Plymouth. 

Dr.  W.  Frazer  read  a  commnnication  "  On 
a  map  showing  the  Island  of  Hy  Brasil,  by 
Tarrant,  the  geographer  of  Louis  XI]  I."  A 
volume  of  maps,  dated  1634,  made  by  this 
geographer,  came  into  the  hands  recently  of 
Dr.  Frazer,  and  among  them  are  two  MS. 
maps,  one  of  the  French  and  English  coast, 
the  other  of  Ireland.  In  tliis  latter  is 
marked,  ofTtlie  west  coast,  the  Island  of  Hy 
Brasil.  Now,  the  work  of  Tarrant  was 
Bingularly  correct,  as  was  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  Irish  coast  was  delineated  with  a 
care  and  accuracy  which  were  wanting  in 
English  mapi  published  centuries  later,  and 
Dr.  Frazer  believed  that  there  was  actually  a 
small  island  at  one  period  corresponding 
■with  this  marking  in  Tan-ant's  map,  but  that 
it  had  since  subsided,  and  the  existence  of 
Hy  Brasil  was  consequently  not  entirely  to 
be  disbelieved  and  that  it  was  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  at  a  very  recent  period. 

Dr.  Ferguson  said,  with  reference  to  the 
accuracy  of  some  of  the  French  maps  pro- 
duced, that  they  were  clearly  tracings  of  still 
older  maps  at  present  in  the  Museum  at 
Copenhagen. 


PARTY- WALLS : 
THE  LAW  AND  THE  PRACTICE.* 

Thbre  exists  in  London  a  long-established 
custom  of  building  between  adjoining  houses, 
not  two  separate  external  ■walls, — one  stand- 
ing upon  the  ground  of  each  owner, — but  one 
■wall,  the  centre  of  which  is  usually  placed 
perpendicularly  over  the  boundary-line  of  the 
two  properties,  ■n'hich  wall  is  known  as  a 
"  party-wall."  The  obvious  convenience  of 
this  arrangement,  both  as  saving  space  and 
reducing  the  cost  of  building,  has  caused  it 
to  become  general  in  places  where  land  is 
valuable  ;  it  is  therefore  of  importance  that 
thos«  who  have  to  deal  with  such  property 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  laws  relating 
to  it,  and  with  the  difficulties  most  likely  to 
be  met  with  in  the  course  of  practice.  Al- 
though the  subject  is  not  very  simple,  I  hope 
to  submit  it  in  a  shape  that  will  lead  to  useful 
discussion. 

In  London  the  law  in  respect  of  party 
structures  is  contained  in  the  Metropolitan 
BuUding  Act,  1855,  the  provisions  of  which 
have  been  embodied  in  the  local  acts  of  some 
other  towns.  To  this  act  I  shall  limit  the 
subject ;  for  where  it  is  not  in  operation,  the 
rights  and  duties  of  parties  who  ai'e  presumed 
to  be  tenants-in-common  of  a  party-wall  are 
not  so  much  matters  of  general  interest  and 
importance  as  is  the  case  where  such  walls 
are  the  usual  mode  of  separating  buildings 
from  each  other. 

What  is  a  party-wall  ?  The  act  says,  in 
the  interpretation  clause  —  "  '  Party- wall ' 
shall  apply  to  every  wall  used,  or  built  in  order 
to  be  used,  as  a  separation  of  any  buUding 
from  any  other  building,  with  a  view  to  the 
same  being  occupied  by  diflerent  persons." 

•  By  Mr.  Thomas  Blashill.  Read  at  meeting  of  til*  Arclii- 
tectuial  Atuociatiou,  Loudon,  oa  Uie  17  (b  ult. 


This  is  generally  satisfactory,  and  a  wall 
standing  as  tbo  separation  between  the  rooms 
of  two  houses  may  almost  safely  be  considered 
to  be  a  party-wall.  But  there  are  cases  in 
which,  on  (  \amining  the  construction  and 
the  elevations  of  two  houses,  A  and  B,  it  is  I 
clear  1  liat  A  has  first  been  built  as  a  distinct 
and  complete  house,  and  that  B  has  after- 
wards been  added,  the  wall  in  question 
having  been  made  use  of,  perhaps  surrepti- 
tiously, and  the  deeds  relating  to  A  may 
show  that  the  ground  upon  which  the  wholo 
wall  stands  was  conveyed  to  the  owner  of  it. 
I  tJ'iuk  that  when  this  is  clearly  toen,  the 
wall  must  bo  considered  to  be  the  external 
wall  of  the  house  A.  The  wall  was  certainly 
never  built  in  order  to  be  used  as  a  separa- 
tion of  the  two  buildings,  and  the  true 
boundary-line  of  A  seems  to  bo  at  the  outer  j 
face  of  the  wall,  while  the  house  B  was  | 
wrongfully  built  without  any  external  wall 
on  that  side.  Although  many  persons  I 
differ  from  this  view,  I  think  that  as 
the  laud  on  which  the  wall  stands  is  wholly 
the  property  of  the  owner  of  A,  the  most  that 
can  be  said  is  that  the  owner  of  B  has  acquired 
an  easement  over  the  wall  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  used  by  him.  The  act  goes  on  to 
say — "  'Party-structure'  shall  include  party- 
walls,  and  also  partitions,  arches,  floors,  and  ' 
other  structures  separating  buildings,  storeys, 
or  rooms,  which  belong  to  different  owners, 
or  which  are  approached  by  distinct  stair- 
cases or  separate  entrances  from  without." 

The  provisions,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
party-walls,  are  of  two  classes  ;  those  which 
regulate  the  nature  of  the  construction,  and 
those  which  fix  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
respective  owners  of  a  wall  with  respect  to 
each  otlier.  Part  II.  of  the  act,  which  relates 
to  dangerous  structures,  has  also  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  jjarty-walls. 

The  first  class  includes  such  things  as  have 
to  be  done  under  llie  supervision  O'  the  dis- 
trict surveyor.  With  resjject  to  tliem  much 
misapprehension  exists,  but  when  carefoliy 
studied  they  become  tolerably  clear.  I  only 
j)ropose.  therefore,  to  bring  them  together  in 
a  form  convenient  for  discussion,  and  such 
as  will  form  an  introduction  to  the  much 
more  troublesome  and  difficult  class  of  pi'o- 
visions  which  relate  to  building  and  adjoining 
owners. 

By  section  27  of  the  act,  every  building 
must  be  separated  from  every  adjoining 
building  bj'  two  external  walls  or  oue  party- 
wall  ;  and  under  particular  conditions  of  size 
and  occupation,  the  other  party  structures 
above  defined  must  be  used. 

By  section  9,  any  "  alteration,  addition,  or 
other  work  "  which  affects  the  construction 
of  a  party-wall  is  subject  to  the  regulations 
of  the  act ;  section  10  provides  that  when- 
ever more  than  one-half  of  an  old  building 
has  been  taken  down  every  part  of  the  re- 
mainder of  it  that  is  not  in  conformity  with 
the  act  must  be  taken  down;  and  section  11 
provides  that  whenever  as  much  as  one-half 
of  any  timber  or  other  partition  not  in  con- 
formity with  the  act  and  separating  old 
buildings  is  removed,  the  buildings  must  be 
divided  from  each  other  as  directed  by  the 
act. 

The  first  schedule  of  the  act  gives  the 
thicknesses  of  "  external  and  party  walls  " 
with  reference  to  their  lengths  and  heights, 
the  height  (for  this  purpose)  being  measured 
from  the  base  of  the  wall  to  the  level  of  the 
top  of  the  topmost  storey  ;  which  means  the 
underside  of  the  tie  of  the  roof,  or  half  the 
vertical  height  of  the  rafters  where  there  is 
no  roof-tie.  But  the  party-wall  must,  by 
section  17,  be  carried  wp  above  the  roof  flat 
or  gutter  of  the  highest  building  adjoining 
thereto,  so  that  it  shall  be  15  in.  above  the 
flat  or  gutter,  and  15  in.  from  the  roof  when 
measured  at  right  angles  to  its  slope.  If  any 
turret,  dormer,  lantern-light,  or  other  com- 
bustible erection  be  upon  the  roof  within  4  ft. 
of  the  ijarty-wall,  the  wall  must  be  carried  up 
12  in.  above  such  erection,  and  be  12  in. 
wider  on  each  side  than  it  is.  Also,  the  wall 
must  be  carried  up  above  any  part  of  a  roof 
that  is  opposite  to  and  within  4  ft.  of  such 
wall. 


By  section  13,  recesses  may  be  made  ia 
party-walls,  but  the  backs  of  them  must  bo 
13  in.  thick.  They  must  be  arched  over, 
must  not  come  within  1  ft.  of  an  external 
wall,  and  must  not  extend  over  more  than 
one-half  the  area  of  the  patty-wall. 

Section  18  forbids  that  a  chase  cut  in  a 
party- wall  should  exceed  14  in.  in  width  or 
4J  in.  in  depth,  or  should  leave  less  thaa 
8i  in.  of  brickwork  at  its  back,  or  should  be 
within  7  ft.  of  any  other  chase  on  the  same 
side  of  the  wall. 

By  section  28,  any  opening  made  in  a  party- 
wall  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  two  buildings, 
which  together  would  contain  over  210,000 
cubic  feet,  must  be  not  more  than  7  ft.  'vida 
and  8  ft.  high,  and  the  floor,  jambs,  and  head 
must  be  of  brick,  stone,  or  iron,  and  have  two 
wrought-iron  doors,  each  i  ia.  thick,  separa- 
ted by  the  full  thickness  of  the  wall,  each 
fitted  in  rebated  frames,  without  woodwork 
of  any  kind.  Buildings  so  united  must  be  in 
the  same  occupation,  and  when  they  cease  to 
be  so  occupied  the  openings  must  be  built  up. 

By  section  20,  the  back  of  every  chimney 
opening  in  a  party-wall  must  be  8i  in.  thick, 
from  the  level  of  the  hearth,  to  1  ft.  above 
the  mantel,  and  no  chimuey-breast  or  shaft 
built  with  or  in  a  party-wall  must  bo  cut 
away  without  the  certificate  of  the  district 
'  surveyor. 

Sections  24  and  25  fix  the  thickness  of  the 
party  arches  which  have  to  be  constructed  to 
separate  different  i)ropertie8. 

As  to  timber  in  party-walls,  by  section  15 
the  ends  of  bressummers  and  of  beams  or 
joists,  if  bearing  upon  party-walls,  must  be 
4 J  in.  from  the  centre.  Bressummers  must 
have  stone  or  iron  corbels  under  them,  and 
must  have  4J-in.  piers  or  else  storey-posta 
u)ider  them,  in  addition  to  their  bearing  on 
'  the  party-walls. 

I  Tlie  foregoing  regulations,  which  may  be 
profitably  studied  at  length  by  referring  to 
the  respective  sections,  will  help  to  a  right 
understanding  of  that  part  of  the  act  which 
deals  specially  with  the  rights,  duties,  and 
powers  of  the  respective  owners  of  party- 
structures.  These  are  the  sutjject  of  con- 
stant dispute,  often  leading  to  grave  annoy- 
ance and  loss ;  it  is  therefore  highly  impor- 
tant that  from  the  first  step  everything 
relating  to  a  party-wall  should  be  conducted 
with  careful  reference  to  this  part  of  the  act. 
But,  in  fact,  this  is  very  often  neglected,  the 
whole  proceeding  being  carried  on  without 
regard  to  the  law,  or  in  reliance  on  the  good 
nature  of  the  respective  parties,  although,  as 
neighbours,  they  are  in  a  position  of  natural 
antagonism  to  each  other.  The  following 
considerations  will  show  that  such  a  practice 
as  this  is  unsafe,  and  ought  not  in  any  case 
to  be  followed. 

Laws  are  made  to  be  observed ;  not  to  be 
ignored.  A  client  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
when  there  is  a  ■well-known  mode  of  procedure 
legally  established,  that  mode  shall  be  fol- 
lowed by  his  architect  in  every  particular. 
Although  he  will  give  no  special  credit  if 
everything  goes  well,  he  will  have  a  right  to 
complain  if  they  go  badly.  There  is  always 
a  risk  that  some  complication  will  arise  even 
in  the  simplest  matter,  especially  if  it  is 
known  that  it  is  being  loosely  managed,  for 
then  either  party  may  see  his  way  to  gain 
something  by  taking  advantage  of  the  want 
of  strict  arrangement.  Even  when  all  parties 
■wish  to  be  fair,  it  often  happens  that  owners 
of  property  are  so  nervously  anxious  about  it 
that  they  think  everyone  who  touches  it  is 
doing  them  mischief.  Then  the  parties  may 
quarrel  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  or 
they  may  die,  when  their  successors  could  be 
neither  legally  nor  morally  bound  to  adopt 
any  aiTangement  not  legally  made.  It  very 
frequently  happens  that  parties  are  only 
limited  owners,  being  lessees  or  tenants  for 
life,  or  they  may  be  trustees  for  parties,  who 
will  hold  them  responsible  for  any  damage  to 
the  property.  If  the  owners  are  a  publie 
body,  their  officers  will  not  be  justified  in 
allowing  anything  less  than  the  strict  fulfil- 
ment of  all  legal  requirements.  If  any  loss 
is  caused  through  irregular  proceedings,  the 
architect  or  the  builder  may  find  himself 
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saddled  with  the  whole  responsibility  for 
damage  caused  in  executing  works  which  he 
had  no  more  real  authority  to  do  than  any 
man  in  the  street.  Lastly,  it  is  generally 
quite  as  little  trouble  to  do  what  the  law 
requires  as  to  manage  the  matter  in  any 
irregular  way. 

The  owners  of  a  party-wall  are  cnlled 
"  tenauts-in-common  "  of  the  wall;  they  are 
not  owners  each  of  the  half  wall  which  stands 
on  his  ground.  When  there  is  no  Building 
Act,  either  owner  could  pull  down  the  whole 
if  he  thought  he  should  like  to  have  a  better 
one.  The  only  foundation  in  the  act  for  this 
idea  of  separate  ownership  seems  to  be  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  word  "  area,"  which,  as 
regards  a  building,  is  to  include  "  such  por- 
tions of  the  party-walls  as  belong  to  the 
building." 

Party  structures,  considered  as  belonging 
to  different  owners,  are  dealt  with  in  Part 
III.,  beginning  with  section  82,  which  enacts 
that  such  one  of  the  owners  of  the  premises 
separated  by,  or  adjoining  to,  any  party 
structure,  as  is  desirous  of  executing  any 
work  in  respect  of  it,  shall  be  called  the 
building-owner,  and  the  owner  of  the  ctl'.er 
premises  shall  be  called  the  adjoining  owner. 
Now  "owner"  (by the  interpretation  clause) 
applies  to  "  every  person  in  possession  or 
receipt  either  of  the  whole  or  of  any  part  of 
the  rents  or  profits  of  any  land  or  tenement, 
or  in  the  occupation  of  such  land  or  tene- 
ment other  than  as  a  tenant  from  year  to 
year,  or  for  any  less  term,  or  as  a  tenant  at 
wUl." 

At  an  early  period,  often  before  the  old 
building  is  pulled  down,  the  building-owner 
should. cause  a  party-wall  notice  to  be  served 
on  every  adjoining  owner,  and  as  the  work 
to  be  done  may  not  as  yet  be  finally  settled, 
it  is  wise  to  include  all  the  matters  which  a 
building  owner  can  do  in  the  notice.  There 
is  often  great  difficulty  in  finding  out  the 
real  owners  ;  a  weekly  tenant  wiU  represent 
himself  as  a  leaseholder,  or  a  honH  fide  lease- 
holder may  have  so  short  a  term  that  he  will 
be  gon«  before  the  notice  expires.  As  a  rule, 
it  is  best  to  serve  a  notice  on  everybody  who 
seems  to  have  any  interest  in  the  property, 
for  if  they  are  not  owners  the  notices  will 
not  make  them  owners.  The  notices  usually 
bring  all  parties  to  some  arrangement.  If 
there  is  a  leaseliolder,  he  being  responsible 
to  his  lessor,  most  usually  and  properly  is 
the  party  solely  dealt  with,  but  the  freeholder 
will  sometimes  insist  on  protecting  himself 
also  by  an  award. 

The  form  of  notice  is  printed  and  sold  by 
authority  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
and  is  usually  filled  up  and  served  by  the 
architect  of  the  building  owner.  I  suppose 
it  is  intended  that  this  ordinary  matter  may 
be  properly  managed  without  its  being 
necessary  to  take  legal  advice  and  incur 
needless  expenses.  As  it  cannot  be  properly 
said  to  be  the  architect's  business,  he  had 
better  strictly  limit  himself  to  such  cases  as 
are  quite  plain  and  clear  ;  and  if  there  is  tiie 
least  doubt  as  to  the  pi'oper  parties  on  whom 
to  serve  notices  (as  there  must  often  be  in 
the  case  of  trusteeships  iind  of  companies), 
he  should  let  hia  client's  solicitor  take  the 

-ponsibility.    The  same  may  be  said  when 

;  clients  are  trustees  or  a  company.  The 
ij  /tice  must  be  given  to  the  adjoining  owner 
three  mouths  before  any  works  can  be  done 
by  delivering  the  same  to  him  personally,  or 
by  sending  it  by  post  in  a  registered  letter 
at  his  last  known  place  of  abode.  All  other 
notices  or  requisitions  must  be  served  in  the 
same  way.  The  architect  is  usually  named 
in  the  notice  as  the  surveyor  appointed  by 
the  building  owner  to  superintend  the  work, 
and  to  settle  on  his  behalf  all  matters  of 
difference  that  may  arise  in  relation  thereto. 
This  is  convenient,  but  not  necessary,  for 
the  building  owner  is  not  bound  to  appoint  a 
■nrveyor  until  he  has  received  ton  days' 
notice  from  the  adjoining  owner  to  do  so. 

It  is  very  common  to  receive  a  party-wall 
notice  signed  by  the  architect  on  behalf  of 
fhe  building  owner,  which  is  invalid,  and  if 
•ny  difficulty  arises  his  client  may  disown 
luu.   It  is  altio  common  to  aamb  as  "the 


surveyor"  a  firm  of  architects  instead  of  that 
member  of  the  firm  who  intends  to  act ;  in 
these  cases  the  appointment  is  inralid. 

We  have  nothing  to  do  here  with  the 
motives  which  may  often  render  it  desirable 
for  the  building  owner  to  keep  the  exact 
nature  of  his  intended  operations  secret  as 
long  as  he  can ;  such,  for  instance,  as  his 
possible  interference  with  ancient  lights. 
But,  as  a  rule,  it  is  only  courteous  to  let  the 
adjoining  ONvnev  know,  if  he  wishes  it,  as 
soon  as  possible  what  is  to  be  done,  for  it 
may  happen  that  some  of  the  works  included 
in  the  notice  will  so  seriously  interfere  with 
his  property  that  long  notices  and  arrange- 
ment with  other  parties  is  necessary.  I  have 
had  cases  where  the  nature  of  the  occupation 
of  adjoining  premises  was  such  that  it  was 
found  better  to  build  a  new  external  wall 
than  to  pull  down  and  rebuild  the  party- wall. 

If  the  adjoining  owner  does  not  within 
fourLeeu  days  express  his  consent  to  the 
notice,  "he  shall  be  considered  to  have  dis 
sented  therefrom,  and  therefore  a  difference 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  arisen  "  between  the 
parties.  It  is  as  well  that  this  difference 
(which  is  aluiost  inevitable)  should  be  allowed 
to  arise  thus,  by  lapse  of  time,  rather  than 
by  writing  a  formal  letter,  which  may  convey 
the  idea  that  serious  obstruction  is  intended. 
After  llie  lapse  of  this  time  the  adjoining 
owner  nay  ajipoint  the  surveyor  who  is  to 
act  on  his  behalf,  but  he  is  not  bound  to 
appoint  him  until  ten  days  after  he  has  had 
formal  notice  to  do  so,  for  the  original  party- 
wall  notice  does  not  ask  him  to  appoint  a 
surveyor,  though  many  persons  seem  to  think 
it  does.  If  either  party  makes  default  in 
appointing  his  surveyor  after  this  ten  days' 
notice,  the  party  giving  the  notice  may  make 
the  appointment  in  the  place  of  the  party 
riiaking  default.  The  building  and  adjoining 
owners  may  concur  in  the  appointment  of  the 
same  surveyor,  who,  in  that  case,  has  the 
same  power  as  the  two  surveyors  and  the 
third  surveyor  whom  they  are  required  to 
appoint.  This  appointment  is  very  often 
neglected.  A  sni'veyor  who  desires  to  ob- 
struct will  try  to  avoid  it.  It  is,  however, 
the  first  business  to  be  done  between  the  two 
surveyors,  whether  they  are  going  to  agree 
amicably  or  not.  He  will  naturally  be  some 
person  whom  both  parties  believe  will  act 
fairly  and  impartially  i£  required.  If  either 
party  refuses  to  join  in  the  appointmeuu  of 
the  third  surveyor,  there  is  nothing  in  this 
act  to  compel  him  to  do  so  ;  it  is  a  matter 
for  legal  advice,  but  it  is  a  very  unusual 
course  to  take.  On  this  point,  I  would  re- 
mark that  it  does  not  seem  the  duty  of  sur- 
veyors when  placed  in  the  position  of 
arbitrators  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  in 
placing  obstructions  in  the  way  of  the  other 
side,  as  if  they  were  solicitors  instructed  to 
fight  a  matter  to  the  uttermost.  They  are 
appointed  to  see  that  the  difference  is  fairly 
adjusted,  and  that  is  all  that  either  side  can 
honestly  desire.  The  appointment  of  the 
third  surveyor  should  be  in  writing,  signed 
by  both  parties,  although  he  may  never  be 
called  upon  in  the  matter.  Indeed,  I  believe 
the  act  is  clear  that  he  must  at  least  be 
appointed,  for  the  7th  clause  of  the  85tli  sec- 
tion says  that  the  "  one  surveyor "  (agi-eed 
on  between  the  parties),  "or  three  surveyors, 
or  any  two  of  them,  shall  settle  any  matter 
in  dispute."  So  that  they  must  be  iwo  of 
three,  and  not  simply  two.  Observe  also  that 
the  third  surveyor  is  not  an  umpire,  as  is 
often  imagined.  He  can  only  act  with  one 
or  both  of  the  others ;  and  in  cases  of  very 
great  difficulty  and  responsibility  he  had 
better  be  joined  with  the  other  two  for  the 
security  of  all  parties,  and  to  show  that  every 
care  had  been  taken  to  arrive  at  a  proper 
decision.  The  duties  of  the  surveyors  are 
"  to  settle  any  matter  in  dispute  between 
such  building  and  adjoining  owner,  with 
power  by  his  or  their  award  to  determine  the 
right  to  do,  and  the  time  and  manner  of 
doing,  any  work,  and  generally  any  other 
matter  arising  out  of  or  incidental  to  such 
difference."  But  they  have  no  power  to 
award  that  the  work  shall  be  begun  before 
the  expiration  of  three  months  from  the  date 


of  service  of  the  party-wall  notice,  which 
requires  the  permission  of  the  adjoining 
owner  h'mself.  There  is  an  appeal  withia 
fourteen  days  to  the  county  court,  which 
brings  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  the 
lawyei  where  we  may  very  well  leave  it. 
The  awai-d  must  not  deal  with  anything 
Loyond  the  act,  and  if  in  carrying  it  out 
injury  is  done  to  ancient  lights  of  the  ad- 
joining owner,  it  will  not  protect  the  building 
owner  from  the  consequences  thereoi. 

We  find  the  rights  of  the  building  owner 
defined  in  the  eighty-third  aection.  The 
IMaster  of  the  Rolls  recently  laid  it  down  in 
A  case  in  which  I  was  engaged,  that  this  sec- 
tion contains  all  his  rights  ;  and  that,  within 
the  area  affected  by  the  act,  he  has  no  others; 
The  eighty-eighth  section  regulates  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  cost  of  works  that  may  be 
done,  and  it  will  be  convenient  to  read  the 
two  sections  together. 

1st.  The  building  owner  may  repair  any 
party-structure  that  is  defective  or  out  of 
repair,  and  the  cost  in  such  case  must  be 
borne  by  the  two  owners  indue  proportion, 
regaid  b.  ing  had  to  the  use  which  each 
makes  of  the  structure. 

2Qd.  He  may  pull  down  and  rebuild  if  it  is 
so  far  defective,  or  out  of  repair,  as  to  make 
this  necessary  or  desirable,  on  the  same  terms 
as  to  the  cost. 

3rd.  He  may  pull  down  any  timber  or 
other  partition  dividing  the  building  that  is 
not  conformable  to  the  act,  or  to  either  of 
two  older  Building  Acts  which  next  preceded 
this  act,  and  build  a  proper  party-wall  instead, 
each  owner  bearing  his  due  proportion  of  the 
cost  i'.ccoi'ding  to  the  use  he  makes  of  the 
wall,  and  also  to  the  thickness  of  wall  which 
his  building  requires.  4.  He  may  deal  with 
intermixed  property  ;  and  5th,  with  buildings 
communicating  over  public  ways,  which  will 
involve  very  complicated  questions  not 
relating  to  party- walls,  and  which  may, 
therefore,  be  passed  over  ht  ;.  6th.  He 
may  raise  any  party-structure  pei'mitted  by 
the  act  to  be  raised,  or  any  external  waU 
built  against  such  party-structure  ;  but  as 
this  would  be  solely  for  his  own  convenience, 
he  must  bear  the  cost,  and  must,  besides, 
make  good  all  damages  occasioned  to  the 
adjoining  premises,  or  to  the  internal  finish- 
ing and  decorations,  and  carry  up  all  flues 
and  chimney-stacks  of  the  adjoining  owner, 
so  far  as  the  new  works  may  rendei-  it  neces- 
sary. 7th.  He  may  pull  down  any  party- 
structure, — that  is,  of  insufficient  strength  for 
his  intended  building,  and  may  rebuild  it  of 
sufficient  strength,  on  the  like  conditions  as 
to  cost  and  as  to  making  good  damage  to 
adjoining  premises  their  internal  finishing 
or  decorations.  8th.  He  may  cut  into  any 
party-structure  at  his  own  cost,  and  on  con- 
dition of  making  good  damage  to  the  adjoin- 
ing premises.  9th.  He  may  cut  awtiy  any 
footing,  chimney-breast,  jambs,  or  flues  pro- 
jecting fro)n  the  party-  vail  in  order  to  build 
an  external  wall  against  it,  or  for  any  other 
purpose  on  the  same  condition  as  to  payment 
of  cost  and  damage.  And  although  they, 
being  upon  his  side  of  the  wall,  may  be  con- 
sidered his  own  projierty,  he  cannot  deal 
with  them  without  a  proper  award  under  this 
act,  nor  can  he  cut  away  the  chimney-breasts 
or  shafts  without  the  certificate  of  the  district 
surveyor,  as  ah'eady  pointed  out.  And  after 
the  external  wall  has  been  buUt,  the  party- 
wall  remains  a  party-wall,  which  may  cause 
future  trouble  to  either  owner,  or  to  both. 

Finally  there  is  a  very  comprehensive 
clause  giving  the  building  owner  a  i-ight  to 
perform  any  other  necessary  works  incident 
to  tlie  connexion  of  party-structure  with  the 
premises  adjoining  thereto. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  very  great 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  judgment  of  the 
surveyors  on  most  of  these  points.  There  is 
the  just  apportionment  of  costs  when  work 
has  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of  both  owners. 
Where  the  respective  buildings  differ  greatly 
in  size,  and  the  party-wall  which  would  b« 
thick  enough  for  one  has  to  be  built  thicker 
in  respect  of  the  larger  building,  the  exact 
position  of  the  centre  of  the  wall  with  respect 
to  the  line  dividing  the  two  properties  may 
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have  to  be  fixed  Bepar:;tely  for  each  floor. 
As  there  are  certain  parts  of  the  metropolis 
where  the  space  in  a  building  occupied  by  a 
thickness  of  only  4J  in.,  more  or  less,  in  a 
party-wall  would  be  worth  several  hundreds 
of  pounds,  the  importance  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  evident.  Besides  this,  questions  as 
to  what  damage  bus  been  done  to  the  pre- 
mises of  the  adjoining  owner,  his  finishings 
and  decorations,  and  the  value  thereof,  are 
often  very  complicated.  No  power  is  given 
to  make  the  building  owner  hoard  up,  or 
pay  for  hoarding  up,  the  rooms  of  the  adjoin- 
ing owner  that  may  be  left  open  by  pulliny 
down  the  party-wall.  No  a\v;ird,  therefore, 
can  deal  with  that  particular  item,  whatever 
remedy  might  be  found  by  action  at  law, — a 
not  very  promising  proceeding.  If  the 
building  owner  fails  to  make  good  any  damage 
done  he  is  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
£20  per  day,  at  the  discretion  of  the  magis- 
trate. 

Although  power  is  given  above  to  raise  a 
party-wall,  no  power  is  expressly  given  to 
undeipin  or  to  continue  the  wall  downwards, 
— an  operation  frequently  requiring  to  be 
done  and  included  in  a  party-wall  notice.  I 
think  we  may  draw  a  distinction  between  an 
ordinary  act  of  underpinning,  where  such 
work  is  necessary  by  reason  of  the  base  of  a 
wall  being  decayed  or  placed  on  a  defective 
foundation,  which  act  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
repair,  and  the  act  of  extending  a  wall  down- 
wards for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  basement 
of  one  or  more  storeys  in  depth  below  the 
old  foundation.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in 
the  case  to  which  I  have  referred  (Standard 
Bank  v.  Stokes)  hnd  all  this  before  him,  and 
gave  the  opinion  that  the  power  given  to  raise 
a  wall  is  wide  enough  to  include  this  down- 
ward extension  of  it.  He  said,  "  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  limit  the  word  '  raise'  to  putting 
Bomething  on  the  wall  on  the  top,  and  may 
not  you  raise  or  make  it  longer,  or  build  it 
up  by  something  on  the  bottom  ?  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  so  to  hold."  He  considered, 
also,  that  having  power  by  another  sub- 
section of  the  act  to  pull  down  a  wall  and 
put  it  up  again,  it  would  be  an  extraordinary 
reading  of  the  act  to  say  that  you  may  not 
do  something  less ;  that  is  to  say,  support  it 
and  put  a  new  wall  underneath  it.  But  the 
judge  founded  his  decision  on  the  power 
which  is  given  "  to  perform  any  other  neces- 
sary works  incidental  to  the  connexion  of 
party-structiTre  with  the  premises  adjoining 
thereto.  He  said,  "If  you  make  the  sub- 
basement,  and  you  do  not  support  the  wall, 
it  will  fall  down,  nnd  it  is  incident  to  its  con- 
nection, because,  if  it  fell  down  its  connection 
could  be  terminated  in  a  very  summary 
manner.  If  one  may  presume  to  choose  be- 
tween these  thi-ee  reasons,  I  should  say  the 
last  seems  to  be  the  best.  As  to  the  whole 
of  the  rights  that  are  given  to  the  building 
owner,  the  act  provides  that  he  shall  not 
exercise  them  in  such  a  manner,  or  at  such 
time,  as  to  cause  unnecessary  inconvenience 
to  the  adjoining  owner,  and  we  have  already 
Been  that  the  surveyors  are  to  determine  the 
time  and  manner. 

The  rights  of  the  adjoining  owner,  as 
affecting  the  party  structure,  are  as  follow. 
He  may  require  the  erection  thereon  of  cer- 
tain chimney  jambs,  breasts,  or  flues,  or 
certain  piers  or  recesses,  or  any  other  like 
works  for  his  own  convenience,  and  the  build- 
ing owner  must  do  this  if  it  will  not  be  in- 
jurious to  him  or  cause  unnecessary  incon- 
venience or  delay.  The  adjoining  owner  may 
require  these  works  to  be  done  by  giving  a 
notice,  a  printed  form  for  which  is  provided, 
within  one  month  after  his  receipt  of  the 
party-wall  notice  from  the  building  owner,  or 
he  may  do  the  works  himself.  If  he  gives  a 
notice  it  must  be  done  in  the  same  way  as 
laid  down  for  the  notice  by  the  building 
owner,  and  if  a  difference  arises  thereon  it 
must  be  dealt  with  by  the  surveyors.  Sec- 
tions 39, 90,  and  93  give  the  mode  of  arranging 
the  payments  by  the  adjoining  owner  for 
works  done  on  his  requisition.  He  may 
demand  from  the  building  owner  security  for 
costs  and  compensation  before  the  work  is 
commenced,  and  the  amount  of  the  security 


is  to  be  fixed  by  the  judge  of  the  county  court 
in  case  of  diSerence. 

By  section  92,  the  building  owner  is  to 
stand  possessed  of  the  sole  property  in  the 
party  structure  until  any  contribution  which 
may  be  due  from  tbu  adjoining  owner  iu  re- 
spect of  it  is  paid.  This  may  seriously 
hamper  the  adjoining  owner  in  dealing  with 
his  property,  and  may  induce  him  to  pay. 

The  party-wall  considered  as  a  "  dangerous 
structure  "  very  frequently  comes  under  the 
notice  of  the  district  surveyor.  Its  connexion 
with  the  external  walls  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
cause  danger  to  a  building.  A  case  is  now 
under  my  notice  where  the  front  walls  of  a 
whole  terrace  of  three-storey  houses,  some 
fifty  years  old,  have  to  be  taken  down  and  re- 
built, mainly  owing  to  the  party-walls  having 
been  first  erected,  and  the  front  walls  after- 
wards built  up  against  them  without  any  bond 
whatever.  I  know  of  a  case  in  which  this 
process  was  reversed.  A  long  fugade  was 
first  erected,  and  afterwards  the  party-walls 
were  built  against  it  at  such  distances  as 
suited  the  wishes  of  purchasers,  good  bond 
being,  of  course,  impossible.  New  fronts 
have  constantly  been  added  to  buildings,  with 
very  slight  possibility  of  getting  good  bond 
to  the  ends  of  the  party-walls,  and  even  in 
the  building  of  new  premises  great  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  making  the  fa<;ades  of  two 
adjoining  houses  meet  at  the  centre  line  of 
the  party-wall,  and  at  the  same  time  getting 
good  bond.  Nevertheless,  this  ought  to  be 
done,  for  we  very  frequently  meet  with  cases 
where  the  walls  at  this  spot  are  cracked  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  are  very  far  from  being 
safe. 

In  cases  of  rebuilding,  where  a  party-wall, 

being  exposed,  is  found  to  be  unsound,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  surveyors  duly  appointed  to 
determine  on  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken 
in  respect  of  it,  and  they  ought  to  keep  the 
responsibility  from  all  other  parties.  Very 
frequently  where  work  is  being  done  irregu- 
larly, the  building  owner  gives  the  adjoining 
owner  notice  that  he  will  not  be  responsible 
for  anything  that  may  happen  to  the  adjoining 
premises ;  but  at  least  he  must  have  some 
responsibility  for  the  party-wall  of  which  he 
is  joint  owner.  If  neither  party  will  support  it, 
it  may  result  in  accident  before  the  attention 
of  the  district  surveyor  is  called  to  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  building  owner  who  has 
neglected  to  give  the  proper  notice  in  good 
time,  and  desires  to  rebaUd  a  party-wall 
without  waiting  for  the  period  of  three  months, 
is  often  anxious  to  get  the  wall  condemned 
as  a  dangerous  structure,  which  would  operate 
unfairly  to  the  adjoining  owner.  One  who 
desires  to  build  a  new  wall,  and  to  make  his 
neighbour  pay  half  the  cost,  although  the 
existing  wall  may  be  quite  good  enough  for 
the  latter,  will  also  try  to  obtain  the  condem- 
nation of  the  wall,  often  on  very  slight 
grounds. 

I  have  now  touched  upon  every  part  of  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act  which  relates  to 
party-walls,  except  only  certain  matters  of 
procedure  which  are  ratiier  in  the  department 
of  the  lawyers  than  in  ours.  Nevertheless, 
these  portions  may  be  very  usefully  studied, 
and  the  opinion  of  an  experienced  lawyer  on 
any  difiicult  case  will  usually  throw  great 
light  on  any  part  of  the  act.  My  object  has 
been  to  arrange  the  matter  in  a  form  to  be 
easily  understood,  to  point  out  those  misappre- 
hensions which  seem  most  prevalent,  and  to 
notice  some  of  the  cases  of  di£5culty  which  we 
meet  in  practice.  I  shall  feel  glad  if  those 
members  who  have  had  most  experience  in 
these  matters  will  give  ns  the  advantage  of 
it,  and  particularly  if  they  will  point  out  any 
matter  which  seems  to  have  been  insuflSciently 
noticed,  or  which  requires  to  be  corrected, 
and  I  trust  that  the  result  will  be  useful  to 
the  members  of  this  association. 


Charles  Lever. — "Mr.  Fitzpatrick(sayB  the 
Athenmum)  is  writing  a  biography  of  the  late 
Charles  Lever.  It  will  contain  certain  chapters  of 
'Harry  Lorrequer'  which  went  astray  in  manu- 
script, which  had  to  be  re-written  from  memory, 
and  which  were  not  recovered  till  long  after  the 
appearance  of  the  noTel." 


"JERRY"  BUILDING  AT  ASTON, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

At  the  Aston  Petty  Sessions,  before  Messrs. 
Hill,  Fowler,  &  Smallwood,  Charles  Harman, 
tailor,  of  Vauxhall-grove,  was  summoned,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health, 
for  "that  he,  in  the  month  of  July,  did  begin 
certain  cottages  in  Clarendon-street,  Aston, 
without  having  given  notice  to  the  board  of 
his  intention  to  do  so,  in  writing,  left  at  the 
office  of  the  surveyor,  and  without  having 
deposited  tracings  and  plans  of  the  buildings, 
as  required  by  the  bye-laws." — Mr.  J.  Ansell, 
who  prosecuted,  stated  that  in  September 
last  the  assistant-surveyor  found  that  defen- 
dant had  erected  four  cottages  at  the  rere  of 
premises  in  Clarendon-street,  and  that  not 
the  slightest  notice  had  been  given  of  the 
fact  to  the  Local  Board.  The  omission  to 
comply  with  the  bye-law  was  the  more  i-crious 
because  the  cottages  had  been  built  utterly 
regardless  of  sanitary  requirements.  The 
bye-laws  of  the  manor  relating  to  buildings 
provided  that  there  shall  be  an  open  space, 
12  yards  in  depth  at  least,  either  at  the  front, 
rere,  or  sides  of  houses  ;  that  every  habitable 
room  must  ha  .f  at  least  100  superficial  feet 
of  space,  and  be  fitted  with  an  air-shaft  or 
chiiiHiey ;  that  the  windows  shall  be  made  so 
that  the  upper  and  lower  halves  shall  open  at 
the  full  width,  or  in  a  casement  window  one- 
half  hliall  open ;  and  that  the  privies  and 
ashpits  shall  be  so  constructed  as  not  to  be 
injurious  to  health.  The  surveyor  would 
prove  that  these  rules  had  not  been  complied 
with,  and  that  the  buildings  were  such  that 
if  the  plans  bad  been  submitted  they  would 
not  have  been  at  all  approved  by  the  autho- 
rities. Under  these  circumstances  he  would 
ask  the  Bench,  when  evidence  had  been 
adduced,  to  order  the  whole  of  the  erections 
to  be  pulled  down.  The  magistrates  were 
empowered  to  give  the  order  by  the  I58th 
section  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875. — Mr. 
Hill  pointed  out  that  the  section  referred 
only  to  cases  where  plans  of  buildings  had 
been  submitted  to  and  disapproved  by  the 
authorities,  and  the  buildings  themselves 
objected  to.  In  the  present  case  no  plans  at 
all  had  been  presented,  or  even  notice  given 
by  defendant,  and  the  omission  was  not  found 
out  until  the  cottages  had  been  erected. — 
Mr.  Rowlands  (magistrates'  clerk)  thought 
the  prosecution  had  better  deal  with  the 
offence  contained  in  the  information — that 
of  not  giving  notice  to  the  authorities  and 
neglecting  to  submit  plans.  A  penalty  of  ^5 
might  be  imposed  for  such  an  offence,  and 
defendant  would  render  himself  liable  to  a 
fine  of  £i  for  each  day  he  omitted  to  comply 
with  the  bye-laws. — Mr.  Ansell  urged  that 
the  infliction  of  a  penalty  would  not  answer 
the  purpose  of  the  board,  inasmuch  as  the 
cottages  were  so  constructed  that  proper 
sanitary  arrangements  could  not  be  made. 
The  only  thing  that  could  be  done  was  to 
puU  them  down,  and  the  Public  Health  Act 
of  1875  gave  the  Bench  power  to  order  that 
course  to  be  adopted.  Clerks  to  local  autho- 
rities, who  were  also  members  of  the  legal 
profession,  had  advised  that  buildings  not 
erected  in  accordance  with  the  bye-laws 
might  be  pulled  down  without  the  assistance 
of  the  magistrates;  but  of  course  he  (Mr. 
Ansell)  would  certainly  not  prefer  to  take 
that  course. — Mr,  Hill  remarked  that  the 
magistrates  had  nothing  to  do  with  what 
clerks  to  other  Local  Boards  had  taken  upon 
themselves  to  advise.  The  Legislature  had 
not  given  the  Bench  any  authority  to  make 
an  order  for  demolition  in  the  present  case, 
— Mr.  William  Batten,  the  surveyor  of  the 
Manor  of  Aston,  stated  that  the  open  space 
on  the  right  side  of  each  cottage  was  22  ft, 
2  in.,  and  on  the  left  29  ft.  3  in.  The  privies 
were  situated  between  two  rows  of  houses, 
and  there  were  only  two  of  those  conveniences 
to  eight  dwellings.  The  openings  of  the 
ashpits  were  in  the  wash-houses,  and  placed 
between  two  furnaces,  and  the  floors  of  the 
privies  had  to  be  lifted  to  empty  the  pits. — 
Mr.  Fowler  said  it  was  impossible  to  conceive 
a  worse  arrangement. — Witness  added  that 
the  windows  were  not  properly  constructed, 
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and  there  was  a  small  bedroom  in  each  cot- 
tage  of  only  44  Euperficinl  feet,  and  havintj 
Do"^ventilation.  The  othi  -  bedroom  in  each 
dwellina;  was  properly  constructed. — la  reply 
to  Mr.  Fowler,  witness  said  if  the  plans  bad 
been  submitted  to  him  as  surveyor  he  should 
most  certainly  have  disapproved  of  them. 
The  four  cottages  would  not  cost  more  than 
jESO  j  building,  and  the  total  rents  i  f  them 
amounted  to  about  15s.  a  week.— Defendant 
•aid  be  must  plfce  himself  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  magistrates.  He  was  ignorant 
of  the  law,  and  there  were  others  who  had 
done  the  same  as  he  had.— Mr.  Hill :  Who 
was  the  architect  ?— Defendant  :  I  was  my 
own  architect  !  1  Mr.  Hill  remarked  that  if  | 
defendant  wanted  to  turn  his  attention  from 
his  t'ade  of  tailoring  to  that  of  building  he 
ehauld  have  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  requirements  of  the  law.  It  was  a  most 
wliolesome  law,  and  was  intended  to  prevent 
buildings  being  erected  to  t-ie  prejudice  of 
the  people's  health. — Defendant  urged  that 
he  had  not  the  means  to  pull  the  buildings 
down. — After  consulting  with  their  clerk,  the 
magistrates  decided  to  fine  defendant  So 
and  costs,  or  in  default  one  month's  im- 
prisonment. Mr.  Hill  said  that  defendant 
must  be  made  aware  that  the  matter  would 
not  end  there  unless  he  altered  the  cottages 
BO  as  to  comply  with  the  bye-laws,  for  he  was 
liable  to  a  daily  penalty  of  £2  until  he  did 
BO.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  publicity 
which  would  be  given  to  this  case  would  act 
as  a  caution  to  others. 


MUNICIPAL  ACTION  AND  INACTION 

SMALL-POX. 

Re  small-pox  and  the  question  of  establishing 
a  convalescent  home,  and  the  report  of  the 
Public  Health  Committee  on  the  same,  led 
to  the  following  motion  by  Mr.  Gray  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Corporation  : — 

That  the  report  he  referred  to  the  Public  Health 
Comniiitee,  with  the  iniimation  that  the  Corpora- 
tion wonld  he  disposed  to  consider  in  a  liberal  spirit 

•  ny  propoxal  that  it  should  aid  in  the  esiabliAhtnent 
of  a  canvalescent  home  for  ihe  nse  of  patients  re- 
coverins;  from  danj;eioii8  and  infectious  diseases, 
and  that  their  rei<olution  he  communicated  to  tiie 
Governing  Body  of  the  Dublin  HonpitaK  with  an 
nitimation  that  the  council  would  be  happy  to  meet 
In  conference  the  committee  of  the  whole  house 
with  Ihe  object  that  th-  Public  Health  Committee 
be  authorised  to  take  the  nece»«ary  steps  in  con- 
junction with  the  Town  Clerk  to  brin^  about  such  a 
conference  at  an  early  date,  and  be  authorised  to 
invite  thereto  any  persons  interested  in  the  move- 
ment."— Adopted. 

DE.  MAPOTHEE. 

The  Town  Clerk  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Mapother 
resigniiit!  his  post  of  Superintendent  Medical  Sani- 
tary Ofiii-er.  but  retaining  that  of  Consulting 
Medical  Sanitary  Officer. 

Alderman  Hurri'i  mored  a  resolution  that  the 
letter  be  referred  hack  to  llie  Public  Health  Com- 
mit'ee,  and  the  committee  be  requested  to  draw  up 
a  report,  fir*t  us  to  what  duties  Dr.  Wapother  ful- 
filled up  to  lt)74  for  which  lie  received  £160  per 
annum,  and  what  addiiionul  dutieit  to  1877,  for 
which  he  recrived  an  additional  £1.^0  per  annum, 
and  what  duties  exaetl> — if  fulfilled  —  would  be  ful- 
filled by  him  as  Sanitary  Medical  Officer  of  this 
eity. 

Alderman  Dennehy  in  seconding  the  resolution, 
•aid  Dr.  .Vlapother  resiKned  the  position  for  which 
be  was  not  paid,  but  retained  the  one  with  the 
emolument.  He  (Mr.  Dennehy)  believed  four 
practical  men  woulii  do  the  lanitary  business  of  the 
tily  better  than  the  Pulilic  Health  Committee. 
The  lime  of  the  comioittee  was  occupied  by  "  tom- 
foolery" with  their  documents  and  their  minute*. 
tor  three  weeks  a  broom  had  never  been  laid  in 
Kennedy's-lane.  The  condition  of  dirt  in  which 
the  city  was  left — and  the  chairiDan  of  the  Pulilic 
Meallh  Coiomittee  would  not  In.ten  to  hiiii  when  he 
•poke  to  him  about  it — wan  sufficient  to  spread  a 
pla,<ue.  W  hat  tbey  wa  ited  wa*  practical  work, 
a<.d  not  humbuituins;,  and  wlirii  be  (Mr.  Dennehy) 

•  a*  on  H  previous  Pubiie  Health  Committee  they 
4i<i  more  work  in  a  week  than  the  present  cum- 
■iiltee  did  ill  a  month. 

flUNDRIEa. 

The  Town  Clerk  read  a  com  nunleation  enclo»in(j 
■  writ  (ert eii  on  the  Corporalioo  at  ibe  luii  ul  Mr. 


Crofton,  late  Supervisor  of  Waterworks,  in  respect 
of  a  claim  on  a  bond  for  £3,000. 

The  Town  ("lerk  read  a  letter  from  the  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Works,  reqiiesiini;  information 
as  to  the  amount  which  may  tic  laker,  up  during 
the  year  to  eml  31sl  .March,  1880,  of  the  prop  ised 
loans  nf  £:JO,OUO  for  sewaae  works  and  £5,000  lor 
plant  for  removal  of  house  refuse.  On  the  moticjn 
of  Mr.  Gray  it  was  resolved  that  notice  would  be 
given  10  the  Commissioners  that  £'20,000  lor  the 
sewaue  works  and  £5,000  lor  plant  for  removal  of 
house  refuse  would  be  reijiiireil. 

The  Town  Clerk  read  a  letter  from  the  Comiais- 
sioners  of  Public  Works  requestintf  infoi inution  as 
to  the  amount  which  may  i>e  taken  up  during  the 
year  to  end  31st  March,  1880,  of  the  proposed  loan 
of  £100,000  lor  the  extension  of  Welsh  sett  pave- 
ments On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Byrne,  seconded  by 
Alderman  Harris,  it  was  resolved  to  take  up  the 
entire  loan. 

Re  M'Evoy  v.  the  Corporation  a  communi- 
cation was  read  stating  that  the  costs  of  this 
trial  would  have  to  be  paid  or  a  distraint 
would  be  levied. 

Sanitary  matters  and  reminders  of  sanitary 
neglect,  appear  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
Corporation,  to  be  only  subjects  to  laugh  at, 
but  law  costs  are  never  subjects  for  laughter. 
The  Corporation  say  they  have  no  funds  for 
sanitary  work,  and  they  seem  to  be  other- 
wise of  opinion  from  some  occult  reasons  of 
their  own  that  nature  and  human  nature  is 
preventing  them  doing  what  they  desire  to  do. 
The  members  of  the  Public  Health  Com- 
mittee might  do  worse  than  walk  in  a  body 
through  the  leading  streets  of  Dublin  (that 
is  if  !  iiej  thoroughly  believe  their  own  state- 
ments) singing  the  song  of  the  -'Frozen  Out 
Labourers" — "V/e've  got  no  work  to  do." 
Sanitary  work  they  have  and,  plenty  of  it ; 
but  they  are  not  inclined  to  work,  and  as  the 
proverb  says  in  regard  to  laziness  "  What's 
bred  in  the  bone  is  hard  to  get  out  of  the 
flesh." 


NEW  BUSINESS  PREMISES, 
LONDONDERRY. 

The  old-established  firm  of  Megsrs.  Mul- 
holland  and  Co.,  Londonderry,  have  jnst  had 
erected  for  them  in  Bisliop-street  and  Pump- 
street  extensive  premises  for  their  business 
as  general  drapers.  The  local  Seatinei  is  of 
opinion  that  "  this  establi'^hment,  for  extent, 
completeness,  and  general  appearance,  is 
uni-ivalled  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  is 
only  equalled  by  some  of  the  more  extensive 
metropolitan  houses  in  the  same  line."  The 
premises  extend  from  Bishop-etreet  to  Pump- 
itreet  a  depth  of  260  ft.,  having  frontages 
to  both  streets  of  60  ft.  and  36  ft.  respectively. 
The  elevation  to  Bishop-street  is  50  ft.  in 
height,  in  three  storeys,  marked  by  boldly- 
moulded  cornices  with  conventional  foliage. 
The  shop  facade  is  of  two  bays  20  ft.  each, 
separated  by  a  vestibule  12  ft.  X  9  ft.  The 
front  is  flanked  by  bold  pila^iters,  and  an 
effective  central  feature  is  produced  by 
similar  projections.  yVU  these  rest  on  mas- 
sive shafts  of  Aberdeen  j'olished  granite, 
with  richly-carved  capitals,  above  which  are 
introduced,  in  flat  stone  consoles,  four 
medallion  inlays  of  Counemara  marble.  The 
plate  glass  windo^vs  are  divided  by  highly- 
ornamental  cast-iron  arcades,  divided  each 
into  three  bays  by  arches  springing  from 
delii  ate  shafts.  A  similar  arcading,  in  two 
bays,  returns  within  the  vestibule,  which  is 
laid  with  Mintons"  encaustic  tiles,  and 
enclosed  along  the  sides,  to  a  height  of  2  ft. 
with  cast-metal  panels  of  diaper  pattern  in- 
serted between  the  shafts.  The  whole  of 
the  shop  front  is  protected  by  Salmon, 
Barnes,  and  Co.'s  patent  revolving  shutters. 
Ou  the  second  storey  the  windows,  tilled  with 
plate-glass  and  divided  by  bend  rolls  and 
transoms,  are  circular-headed,  with  moulded 
imposts,  bold  arcbivolts,  and  key-stones. 
The  third  storey  windows  are  segment-heade  l 
on  the  flanks,  and  similarly  finished,  but 
without  archivolts.  Centrally  tiiere  is  a 
circular-headed  two-light  window,  which 
opeus  ou  a  cast-metal  balcony,  projoctiug  3 


ft.  6  in.  beyond  the  line  of  front ;  it  is  snp- 
ported  on  two  ornaiaeiital  iron  tt  usses,  re«tiu({ 
on  the  capitals  of  two  pilastero  of  Aberdeen 
polished  granite,  which  sit  above  the  shaftB 
already  described.  The  main  cornice  is 
boldly  moulded,  and  projects  on  Jeaf-enriched 
consoles  closely  spaced.  All  the  cornice* 
break  over  the  pilasters,  tlius  forming  eS'ec- 
tive  capitals.  The  main  cornice  is  finished 
with  a  blocking  and  balustrading  of  cast 
metal.  The  whole  of  the  front  is  executed 
in  Portland  cement.  As  to  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  building  it  will  suffic* 
to  state  that  they  are  admirably  planned  with 
a  view  to  the  demands  of  a  large  trade, 
necessitating  various  departments.  Every 
possible  provision  h;'.s  been  niaile  for  ventila- 
tion, especially  at  the  base  of  the  domes,  and 
by  ventilators  placed  over  the  gaslights, 
which  communicate,  by  means  of  ceiling-flues, 
with  air-shafts  in  the  walls,  and  revolving 
ventilators  on  roof.  The  works  were  carried 
out,  from  the  plans  of  a  local  architect,  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Ballintine,  Strand-road,  Derry, 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  We  hav« 
not  been  informed  as  to  the  amount  ex- 
pended. 


LAW. 

HIGH  COUET  OF  JUSTICE — CHANCERY  DIVISION, 

Jan.  22. 

(Before  the  Vice-Chancellor.) 

James  Devereux  ^  Owen  Connolly. — Thi« 
was  an  action  to  restrain  defendant  from 
using  a  chimney,  the  smoke  from  which 
plaintifi" alleged  had  caused  injury  and  annoy- 
ance to  his  house,  and  also  to  recover  damages 
for  injury  »nd  annoyance  already  occasioned 
by  said  cLumney.  According  to  the  state- 
ment of  claim,  plaintiff,  a  merchant  residing 
iu  the  town  of  Enuiscorthy,  in  a  house  which 
he  holds  from  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth,  under 
a  lease  for  lives,  has  resided  there  since  1843. 
There  are  a  yard  and  out-offiaes  at  the  rere 
of  the  house.  Defendant  had  resided  for 
about  three  years  in  the  house  adjoining  that 
of  plaintiff,  in  which  he  carried  on  the  bus"- 
ness  of  a  flour  merchant.  A  wall  about  19  ft. 
high  separated  the  yard  belonging  to  plaiij- 
tiff's  house  from  that  of  defendant's.  Aboi.t 
1874  one  Joha  Whitford,  who  occupied  the 
house  immediately  before  defendant,  erected 
a  chimney  27  ft.  higli  within  9  ft.  of  the  rere 
windows  of  plaintifi's  house,  and  within  1  ft. 
of  a  pantry  connected  with  it.  Smoke  and 
soot  from  this  chimney  had  caused  the 
annoyance  complained  of,  obliging  plaintiff 
frequently  to  close  his  windows,  andrendering 
it  impossible  for  him  to  use  his  yard  for  sue  a 
purposes  as  the  drying  of  clothes.  Last  year 
defendant  erected  a  bakehouse  close  to  the 
partition  wall,  and  raised  the  chimney  5  or  6 
ft.  higher  than  it  was  before.  Smoke  and 
soot  had  since  been  emitted  from  it  in  much 
greater  quantities,  and  had  seriously  affected 
the  health  and  comfort  of  plaintiff's  family, 
besides  depriving  him  of  the  use  of  light  and 
air  through  his  windows.  The  defendant's 
case  was  that  plaintiff  himself  formerly 
occupied  the  house  now  held  by  defendant, 
and  cu-ried  on  tallow  melting  there.  After 
plaintiff  left  the  house  it  was  used  as  a  bakery. 
The  chimney  in  question  was  then  17  ft. 
lower  than  it  is  now,  and  not  nearly  so  well 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off 
the  smoke  as  it  was  at  present.  Defen  laut 
was  tenant  from  year  to  yeai  under  John 
Whitford,  who  had  a  lease  of  it,  and  formerly 
occupied  it ;  and  during  Whitford's  occupa- 
tion he  raised  the  chimney  8  ft.  in  order  to 
carry  away  the  smoke,  for  which  the  plaintiff' 
thanked  Whitford,  and  did  not  afterwards 
complaiu  to  him.  Defendant  denied  that 
plaintiff  had  sustained  any  aunoyance  or 
damage,  and  alleged  that  the  chimuey  wa« 
now  higher  th  in  ever  it  was  before — viz.,  3G 
ft.  ;  that  it  was  not  used  during  the  day,  and 

j  that  the  smolte  from  it  was,  if  .^a^  thing,  less 

j  than  it  iiad  previously  been. 

The  Vice-C  lancellon  ons' lered  thit  thpr« 
was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  support  th« 

j  applicatiou  lor  an  iujuuctioa,  aud  caerefji.* 
dismisdud  the  suit. 
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ADVERSARIA  HIBERNICA, 

LITERARY  AND  TECHNICAL. 

The  excavations  carried  out  by  Dr.  Schlie- 
iiiann  at  Ilium  and  other  places,  and  the 
details  he  gives  of  the  "  finds  "  made,  to- 
gether with  the  historical  associations  with 
■which  they  are  connected,  are  indeed  most 
■uggestive  to  a  mind  prone  to  trace  tlie  course 
of  history.  Treasures  may  not  be  had  in 
every  country,  and  indiscriminate  excavations 
would  possibly  lead  to  a  wild  waste  of  money 
and  time.  Wealth  and  golden  treasures  are 
associated  with  eastern  nations,  because  we 
know  much  of  their  early  histories  ;  and  poets 
and  chroniclers  have  left  us  accounts  which 
in  many  instances  cannot  be  proved  false 
until  certain  labour  like  that  undertaken  by 
Dr.  Schliomann  is  performed. 

We  have  reasons  for  suspecting,  if  not 
for  positively  believing,  that  there  are  buried 
cities  and  towns  in  eastern  and  western 
Europe  as  well  as  in  Asia  ;  and  we  might  say 
the  same  in  respect  to  Africa  and  America. 
Again,  what  is  possible  on  the  Continent  is 
jiossible  in  the  British  Islands,  even  tiiough 
our  national  annals  do  not,  as  far  as  they  are 
])ublished,  afford  us  many  cues.  In  the 
IJritish  Islands  some  towns,  and  among  them 
old  sea]iort  ones,  have  in  the  lapse  of  several 
centuries  so  decayed  as  to  liave  become 
Doarly  rubbed  out.  Some  inland  places, 
either  through  intestine  strife  or  plague,  be- 
came so  depopulated  as  to  have  sunk  back  to 
the  dimensions  of  villages,  while  in  the  case 
of  seaboard  places  the  sea  has  encroached 
upon  them  and  wiped  out  their  existence 
almost  earthquake-like.  We  hold  a  belief 
that  time  will  yet  bring  to  light  many  sur- 
prising evidences  of  the  past  history — of  a 
life  and  a  state  of  society  little  suspected, 
liut  nevertheless  once  existent  in  the  British 
Islands. 

The  ancient  town  of  Bannow,  in  the  County 
Wexford,  early  in  this  century  gave  rise  to 
not  a  little  discussion,  and  by  some  writers 
this  same  submerged  town  has  been  called 
the  "  Irish  Herculaneum,"  and  by  others  the 
"  Irish  Pompeii."  A  writer  in  a  Dublin 
magazine  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  in  drawing 
attention  to  the  town  of  Bannow  and  to  the 
appearances  of  the  place,  wrote  : — "  There 
remains,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Ireland,  in 
the  County  Wexford,  a  small  bay  enclosed 
between  two  mountains  ;  a  sandy  bank  and 
an  irregular  soil,  arid,  and  covered  with  a 
sorry  vegetation,  distinguishing  it  from  the 
surrounding  country,  which  is  fertile  and  is 
indeed  picturesque.  The  heights  are  placed 
parallel,  and  crossed  at  right  angles  ;  and 
such  is  their  regularity  that  at  first  sight  one 
is  led  to  suppose  them  to  be  the  work  of  man. 
This  conjecture  is  strengthened  on  observing 
the  summit  of  an  ancient  steeple  rising  in  the 
midst  of  the  solitude.  Here  indeed  was  once 
situated  the  town  of  Bannow,  which  is  now 
buried  in  the  sand  ;  the  parallel  lines,  the 
regular  depressions  of  the  soil,  clearly  indi- 
cate the  directions  of  the  sti-eets.  '  in  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  one  of  these  streets,' 
■ays  the  narrator  of  this  singular  fact,  '  one 
sees  where  the  sea  originally  approached  it ; 
for,  on  slightly  digging  into  the  sand,  we 
discovered  the  remains  of  an  old  quay  made 
of  bricks.'  At  the  extremity  of  the  town,  a 
monument,  half  buried,  yet  remains ;  it  is  a 
church,  the  only  entrance  to  which  is  by  the 
roof ;  the  interior  has  been  cleared  away,  in 
aU  probability  by  some  traveller,  or  from 
being  closed  on  all  sides  at  the  moment  of 
the  catastrophe,  was  preserved  from  the 
irruption  of  the  sand  which  lies  heaped  up 
all  around  it.  To  judge  from  the  style,  it 
was  erected  a  considerable  time  previous  to 
the  invasion  of  Britain  by  the  Normans." 

We  can  lament  with  the  writer  when  he 
•ays  that  it  is  strange  that  such  a  singular 
discovery  did  not  excite  more  attention,  and 
induce  some  one  to  have  prosecuted  further 
inquiries.  Our  native  annalists  do  not  supply 
us  with  any  facts  that  would  enable  us  to  fix 
the  date  of  the  destruction  of  the  town, 
though  the  time  cannot  in  this  instance  be 
very  remote.  The  local  history  of  Wexford 
shows  that  the  town  of  Bannow  was  once  a 


flourishing  place,  had  a  large  population,  and 
considerable  wealth.  The  taxes  levied  on 
the  district  for  several  hundred  years  afford 
a  criterion  as  to  the  importance  of  the  town. 
The  action  of  the  sea  and  the  wind  acting  on 
the  sand  have  led  in  the  course  of  years  to  a 
total  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  land- 
scape, and  not  only  Bannow  has  changed,  but 
the  district  around  it.  A  map  of  the  county 
of  the  date  1G57  shows  the  island  of  Slade  in 
the  bay  opposite  to  it,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  channel,  and  in  the  nautical  charts 
directions  are  given  for  avoiding  the  shoals 
in  this  channel,  which  were  then  considered 
dangerous.  Since  that  time  the  whole  is 
united  to  the  mainland — rocks,  island,  and 
channel  existing  no  longer.  We  may  add  that 
the  particulars  furnished  in  the  above  account 
will  be  found  more  or  less  detailed  in  a 
memoir  or  paper  read  many  years  ago  before 
the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris. 

Pendant  to  the  foregoing,  another  writer 
of  the  same  period  mentions  that  he  had  in 
his  possession  a  MS.  headed  "  Irish  Hercu- 
laneum," and  he  furnishes  the  following  ex- 
tract from  it : — "  Between  the  harbours  of 
Wexford  and  Waterford  is  a  fertile  tract  of 
land  containing  about  sixty  square  miles, 
called  the  baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargie. 
The  appellations  are  significant :  liar  is  fruit- 
ful, and  /hi  th  is  {)lenty,  and  c/ie  the  sea ;  the 
name,  therefore,  indicates  exactly  the  cha- 
racter of  the  place — a  fertile  and  plentiful 
tract  on  the  sea  coast.  Behind  it  runs  a 
ridge  of  mountains,  and  before  it  runs  the 
sea,  so  that  it  is  in  some  measure  insulated, 
and  retains  much  of  the  primeval  and  original 
character  of  a  place  cut  off  from  free  inter- 
course with  the  rest  of  the  country.  It, 
moreover,  lies  off  Cardiganshire,  in  Wales, 
and  certain  promontories  projecting  to  the 
east  approach  so  near  to  the  contiguous  coast 
as  to  invite  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  side 
to  come  over  and  visit  it.  From  the  earliest 
periods,  therefore, — long  before  the  Anglo- 
Norman  invasion — a  free  intercourse  had 
taken  place  between  the  two  principalities, 
and  many  Irish  families  settled  in  Wales,  and 
many  Welch  in  Ireland.  The  latter  are  so 
numerous  that  a  large  district  in  the  County 
Wexford  is  called  Scarla  (Welch),  and  there 
is  a  long  tract  of  highland  in  the  neighbour- 
ing County  of  Kilkenny  called  the  Welch 
Mountains,  from  the  number  of  families  of 
this  name  and  nation  which  occupied  them, 
where  at  this  day  they  form  a  clan  or  sept, 
and,  as  the  colonisation  was  gradually  effected 
by  free  consent  and  friendly  intercourse,  the 
name  of  Welch  is  held  in  more  esteem  by  the 
peasantry."  The  MS.  left  off  here,  the  writer 
probably  intending  to  continue  his  subject. 
In  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  there  is  a  paper  by 
General  Charles  Vallancey,  the  antiquary, 
giving  an  account  of  the  (now  extinct)  lan- 
guage and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargie. 

The  Sands  of  Rosapenna,  on  the  Donegal 
coast  afford  another  striking  illustration  of 
what  the  wind  can  do,  acting  upon  the  waves 
and  sands.  Here  a  scene  was  realised,  re- 
minding one  of  the  desert  of  Arabia  and  of  the 
description  given  by  the  elder  Darwin  of  the 
destruction  of  the  army  of  Cambyses  in  the 
Nubian  desert.  The  racy  writer  of  "  Sketches 
in  the  North  and  South  of  Ireland"  speaks  of 
the  scenes  to  be  witnessed  on  the  coast  of 
Donegal  as  "  a  line  of  coast  and  country  ex- 
tending fiom  the  sea  into  the  land,  until  it 
almost  meets  the  mountain  on  which  we  stood, 
and  exhibiting  one  wide  waste  of  red  sand ;  for 
miles  not  a  blade  of  grass,  not  a  particle  of 
verdure,  hills  and  dales  and  undulating  swells, 
smooth,  solitary,  reflecting  the  sun  from  their 
polished  surface  of  one  uniform  and  flesh-like 
hue."  This  was  fifty  years  ago,  and  half  a 
century  previous  to  that  time  was  described 
as  a  line  of  coast  as  highly  improved  in  its 
way  as  the  Ards  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bay  was  at  the  later  date.  "  It  was,"  con- 
tinued the  writer  of  the  "  Sketches,"  "  the 
much  ornamented  demesne,  and  contained 
the  comfortable  mansion  of  Lord  Boyne,  an 


old-fashioned  manorial  house  and  gardens, 
planted  and  laid  out  in  the  taste  of  that  time, 
with  avenues,  terraces,  hedges,  walled  parks, 
and  altogether  the  first  residence  of  a  noble- 
man— the  country  around  a  great  sheep-walk. 
Now  not  a  vestige  of  all  this  is  to  be  seen — 
one  common  waste  of  sand,  one  undistin- 
guished ruin  covers  all.  Where  is  the 
house  ? — under  the  sand  !  Where  the  trees, 
the  walks,  the  terraces,  the  green  parks,  and 
sheep  walks? — all  under  the  sand.  Lately 
[upwards  of  fifty  years  ago]  the  top  of  the 
house  was  visible,  and  the  country  people 
used  to  descend  by  the  roof  into  some  of  the 
apartments  that  were  not  filled  up,  but  now 
nothing  is  to  be  seen." 

The  spiritof  the  Western  Ocean  had  indeed 
risen  in  its  wrath,  and  the  moving  pillars  of 
sand  in  the  deserts  of  Sennaar,  as  described 
by  Bruce,  is  brought  forcil)ly  to  one's  recol- 
lection. Darwin's  lines,  however,  already 
alluded  to,  are  perhaps,  more  appropriate  to 
our  subject : — 

"  Gnomes,  o'er  the  wnate,  you  led  jnur  myriad  powers, 
Climli'il  on  tlie  wliirls,  and  aim'd  the  fil  'ity  sljowers; 
Onwards  resistless  rolls  the  Infuriiite  surne, 
Clouds  follow  clouds,  and  mountains  mountains  urge; 
Wave  over  ware  the  driTiiiK  desert  swims, 
Burst  o"er  their  heads,  inhumes  llieir  struKCling  limbi; 
Man  mounts  on  man,  on  camels  camels  rush; 
Hosts  march  o'er  hosts,  and  nations  nations  crush; 
Wheelini,'  in  air,  tlic  winged  islands  fall— 
A»d  one  great  sandy  ocean  covers  all  " 

The  scene  of  desolation  on  the  Donegal 
coast  is  attributable  to  natural  causes,  and  it 
is  said  by  some  to  be  owing  to  allowing 
rabbits  to  burrow  under  the  sea  reed  or  bent 
grass  loosening  the  sand,  and  thus  exposing 
it  to  be  drifted  before  the  wind,  when  it 
formerly  used  to  be  firmly  held  down  by  the 
matted  and  network  roots  of  that  valuable 
grass.  The  sea  bent  is  highly  spoken  of  by 
several  writers,  and  this  simple  grass  is  stated 
to  be  capable,  even  when  unassisted  by  human 
skill,  of  fastening  the  sand,  and  presenting  a 
formidable  impediment  to  the  encroachment 
of  the  ocean.  Many  improvers  of  waste 
lands  by  the  sea  have  cultivated  the  sea  reed 
or  bent  grass  with  good  effect,  and  it  has 
often  been  used  on  the  shores  of  Holland. 
Despite  the  bent,  however,  or  in  its  absence 
and  from  other  causes,  large  tracts  of  sea- 
board land  have  been  covered  over  with  sea 
sand,  and  the  process  of  encroachment  still 
continues  in  several  parts  of  the  world. 
The  sea  beaten  back  in  one  place  will  make 
itself  felt  at  another.  If  tidal  rivers,  too, 
are  contracted  too  much,  floods  are  likely  to 
occur,  for  what  is  gained  in  land  will  be  made 
up  with  an  increased  depth  of  water  in  the 
same  locality  or  a  great  expanse  elsewhere. 

To  the  above  we  may  add  the  following: — 
At  Rutland,  in  the  district  of  Donegal  called 
the  Rosses,  there  was  expended  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century  the  sum  of  ^£30,000, 
the  expenditure  being  partly  by  the  Irish 
Parliament  and  partly  by  the  Marquis  of 
Cunningham,  in  order  to  create  a  town  and 
fishery  establishment.  The  coast  teemed 
with  herrings,  and  the  most  curious  part  of 
the  history  of  the  enterprise  is,  that  the  year 
after  this  expense  was  incurred  the  herrings 
are  said  to  have  deserted  the  coast.  More 
surprising  still,  or  perhaps  less  surprising  in 
one  sense,  is  the  fact  that  at  Rutland  the 
sands  began  to  blow  as  at  Bannow  and  Rosa- 
penna, and  in  a  few  years  the  large  ranges  of 
lofty  buildings  three  and  four  storeys  in 
height  were  covered  on  the  sea  side  with 
sand,  and  anon  you  could  walk  up  to  the 
ridge-board  of  the  roofs. 

In  Clew  Bay,  on  the  western  coast  of  Ire- 
land, there  was  an  island  formerly  called 
Minish,  which  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  had 
an  area  of  twelve  acres,  as  is  proved  by 
several  documents  of  the  period.  In  1814, 
on  being  measured,  the  area  of  the  island  was 
found  to  be  only  420  ft.  long  and  30  broad. 
Two  years  later,  or  in  1816,  this  island  had 
altogether  disappeared.  Another  example  is 
furnished  by  the  island  of  Clare  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  showing  the 
destructive  action  of  the  sea  or  those  coasts. 
Though  bounded  by  cliffs  of  great  height  it 
is  continually  corroded  by  the  ocean,  the 
action  of  which  has  worn  deep  caverns,  and 
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from  time  to  time  immense  blocki  of  stones 
are  detached  from  the  clilfs. 

What  we  have  related  in  our  notes  are  only 
a  few  instances  of  sul)meri,'ed  towns  and 
places  where  no  great  treasures  can  be  ex- 
pected through  excavations.  Were  we  to 
take  the  pages  of  Keating,  O'Flaherty,  and 
other  of  our  historians  for  our  text,  or 
the  accounts  of  our  early  bards  and  chroni- 
clers, we  might  point  to  possibilities  through 
excavations  that  might  inspire  the  heart  of 
an  Irish  Schliemann  to  dig,  dig,  dig,  aud  to 
keep  on  digging — that  is,  if  the  State  assisted 
with  funds  ;  and  he  could  prove  that  there 
was  every  reason  for  believing  in  his  success. 
That  there  are  several  Pagan  centres  in 
Ireland,  and  treasures  buried  with  them,  we 
have  little  doubt ;  but  then  in  the  eyes  of 
European  savants,  Hibernia,  though  it  gave 
birth  to  an  Ossian  and  a  Gobhan  Saor,  can- 
not boast  of  a  Homer.  Bardic  Ireland,  how- 
ever, is  not  ill  represented,  although  she  has 
produced  no  "  Iliad."  H. 


THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  HIGH  DEATH- 
KATE  IN  DUBLIN. 

A  REPORT  has  been  drawn  up  and  presented 
to  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  by  its  chief 
sanitary  officers.  Now  on  the  threshold  of 
our  remarks  let  us  say,  that  we  wish  to  act 
fairly,  but  after  a  perusal  of  the  report,  which 
■we  will  admit  is  a  useful  and  suggestive 
document,  we  on  the  other  hand  must 
honestly  say  it  is  not  a  satisfactory  one. 
Indeed,  as  a  whole,  the  report  of  Drs. 
Cam«ron  and  Mapother  is  a  very  disappoint- 
ing one,  but,  perhaps  they  cannot  be  held 
entirely  accountable  for  the  failure  to  satis- 
factorily account  for  the  high — the  excessively 
high — death  rate  of  Dublin.  The  Corporation 
needed  some  support,  some  defence  for  their 
past  shortcomings  and  neglect,  and  this  re- 
port will,  in  the  eyes  of  several  members  and 
their  friends,  go  a  good  way  in  absolving  th«m 
of  their  sins  of  omission  and  commission. 
They  may  flatter  themselves  with  that  idea, 
but  we  hold  a  different  opinion,  and  think 
that  the  report  will  go  but  a  very  short  way 
in  proving  what  the  Corporation  desired  to 
have  proved.  The  report  is  too  long  for 
quotation,  but  we  will  furnish  a  few  extracts. 
As  regards  the  stat*  of  the  city,  it  says  : — 

"  It  is  constantly  allei;ed  that  Dublin  ought  to  be 
a  healthy  city  on  account  of  its  salubrious  situation. 
On  the  contrary,  the  situation  of  the  city  is  not 
naturally  so  ad vantatieous  for  sanitary  purposes  aa 
the  sites  of  Rdinhurgb,  Birmingham,  and  most  other 
large  towrjs.  Duhliii  is  built  on  the  estuary  of  a 
ri»er,  afid  close  to  a  bay  with  flat,  muddy  shores, 
over  which  sewasie  is  spread  in  enormous  quantities. 
The  basement  storeys  of  a  laree  proportion  of  the 
bouses  are  below  hi'jii  water  lerel,  and  the  main 
sewers,  owinsr  to  topojraphical  peculiarities,  cannot 
continuously  discharue  tiieir  contents.  We  have  it 
on  the  hi>»h  authority  nf  the  R»v.  Professor Haughton 
— equally  eminent  as  a  Keologist  and  a  scientific 
medical  man — that  Dublin,  built,  as  he  graphically 
describes  it,  on  the  '  bottom  of  a  mud  valley,' 
ii  naturallv  placed  under  moat  disadvantageous 
circumstances." 

The  above  is  nowise  conclusive  ;  for  although 
portions  of  the  city  are  low,  a  very  large  dis- 
trict on  both  sides  of  the  Liffey  ia  elevated 
ground.  The  quays  and  the  strsets  in  the 
vicinity  of  them  are  lowly  situated,  but  on 
th«  south  side  from  Cork-hill  to  Mount  Brown 
is  very  high  ground,  and  on  the  north  side 
there  is  a  continual  and  a  great  rise  from  the 
river  to  DorHet-8trf;et  and  Mouutjoy-gquare. 
Were  we  to  suburbanise  on  either  side  of 
the  river  we  could  prove  there  is  a  very 
large  area  of  land  much  elevated,  and  a  con- 
siderable height  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
All  our  old  medical  authorities  have  con- 
sidered that  in  a  healthful  and  sanitary  point 
of  view  Dublin  is  favourably  situated.  As 


regards  the  outlying  districts,  the  surround- 
ings of  Dublin — mountain,  wooded  land,  and 
sea — all  is  conducive  to  healthfulness. 

Here  is  how  the  excessive  high  rate  of 
mortality  is  accounted  for  : — 

"The  unusually  low  temperature  which  has,  with 
but  few  and  brief  intervals,  prevailed  since  Novem- 
ber ill  Dublin,  has  caused  a  very  \ireal  increase  in 
the  mortality  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  orfjans, 
and,  tosether  with  a  slight  augineMtation  in  the 
death-rate  from  zymotic  diseases,  caiiced  liy  small- 
pox, fully  accounts  for  the  abnormal  mortality  of 
the  fourth  quarter  of  last  year  and  the  present 
month,  so  far  as  it  has  run.  The  average  tempera- 
ture during  the  last  quarter  was  11  dea.  Fall,  below 
that  of  London,  which  has  naturally  a  lower  winter 
temperature  than  Dublin,  So  prolonged  a  period 
of  intense  frost,  with  its  invariable  concomitant  of  a 
high  death-rate,  may  not  again  occur  tor  very  many 
years.  During  the  past  sixteen  weeks  smallpox 
caused  183  death.*.  Prosecutions  for  neglecting  to 
have  vaccination  performed  do  not  appear  ever  to 
he  Instituted  in  Dublin,  though  such  neglect  is  very 
common.  The  Poor  Law  Boards  and  not  the  Public 
Health  Committee  have  power  to  order  prosecutions. 
We  believe  that  smallpox  is  largely  due  to  the 
absence  of  proper  legishitioii  on  the  siilject  of  vac- 
cination We  are  fortified  in  this  opinion  by  the 
statement  of  the  Irish  Medical  Association  made 
in  their  Ust  report.  Speaking  on  this  subject,  the 
report  says  :  — 

" •  Your  council  deeply  regret  that  the  vaccination 
laws  at  present  in  force  in  Ireland,  which  are 
admitted  to  be  very  imperfect,  have  not  ere  this 
been  modified,  and  feel  justified  in  expressing  their 
opinion  that  the  Government  has  been  left  without 
excuse  for  this  inaction  with  regard  to  this  impor- 
tant matter,  and  they  feel  hound  to  slate  further, 
that  had  either  of  the  bills  suggested  by  the  asso- 
ciation been  made  law,  much  of  the  loss  of  life  and 
other  evils  which  are  daily  being  caused  by  the 
present  epidemic  of  smallpox  would  have  be  n 
averted.' 

"  It  is  therefore  clear  that  thespread  of  smallpox, 
the  disease  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  iucrease 
in  the  zymotic  death-rale,  is  aided  by  the  state  of 
the  law,  and  we  would  urge  the  necessity  of  im- 
pressing on  the  (Jovernment  the  advisability  of 
taking  action  in  the  matter.  Fever  was  somewhat 
rife,  138  deaths  being  attributable  to  it  Cold,  by 
producing  overcrowding,  conduced  to  this  result  ; 
and  during  the  prolonged  frost  a  vast  number  of 
house-drains  were  not  acting.  Sewers  are  potent 
for  evil,  not  for  good,  if  leaky  or  badly  trapped  ; 
and  many  householders,  aveii  in  the  best  localities, 
fail  to  see  that  they  are  well  made  or  well  kept. 
The  main  gewer  system  has  been  greatly  improved, 
and  surpasses  that  of  moat  towns  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Diseases  of  the  breathing  organs  de- 
stroyed 986  persons ;  the  average  for  leu  years'  cor- 
reaponding  sixteen  weeks  being  only  541.  Tlie  mean 
temperaiiire  of  the  past  twelve  weeks  was  35  1,  or 
7  degrees  l>elow  the  ten  year  average,  and  this 
accounts  for  the  high  mortality  when  the  circum- 
stances of  our  vastly  numerous  poor  are  considered. 
Their  clothing,  especially  that  of  the  feet,  is  liad, 
and  their  food  scanty,  because  a  ereat  deal  of  their 
wages  is  spent  in  drink.  The  police  statistics 
show  4,447  committals  of  females  for  d riinkenness 
in  1876,  against  4,045  in  1866,  when  the  population 
was  greater,  and  iiiatiy  deaths  of  infants  by  convul- 
sions can  be  thus  accounted  for." 

The  neglect  of  vaccination  is  certainly  the 
cause  of  some  deaths,  but  why  have  not  the 
guardians  been  complained  of  previously  by 
the  sanitary  officers  of  the  Corporation  if 
it  has  been  known  they  wilfully  neglected  to 
perform  their  obvious  duties  ?  The  condi- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  working  poor  in 
Dublin  has  been  for  many  years  the  same. 
Many,  no  doubt,  are  ill-fed  and  ill-clad,  and 
many  are  so  from  spending  their  wages  on 
driuk.  But  Dublin  workmen  and  the  city 
poor  had  more  to  spend  formerly  than 
recently,  and  were  ill-fed  in  previous  years 
as  well  as  now,  yet  the  present  high  rate  of 
mortality  was  not  reached. 

The  report  next  deals  with  the  registration 
of  deaths  becoming  more  regular,  and  by 
this  registration  being  more  perfect  it  is 
argued,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  number  of 
deaths  is  swelled.  This  argument,  however, 
is  applicable  to  otlier  places  as  well  as 
Dublin.  We  have  next  an  argument  and 
some  statistics  tending  to  prove  that  Duhlia 
is  charged  with  a  higher  rate  of  mortulity 
than  is  fairly  due,  in  consequence  of  numbers 
of  poor  persons  who  come  in  from  the 
country  districts,  and  are  admitted  into  the 


hospitals  and  workhouses.  It  is  stated  that 
one-fourth  of  the  deaths  that  occur  in  publie 
hospitals  are  those  of  strangers.  We  hesitate 
to  believe  this  bold  assertion,  and  we  would 
like  to  see  some  corroborative  facts  in  sup- 
port of  it.  If  there  be  a  fluctuating  popula- 
tion in  Dublin,  as  there  must  be  to  soma 
extent,  there  is  also  one  in  respect  to  other 
large  cities.  It  is  next  pointed  out  the  ages 
of  the  Dublin  population  is  a  factor  in  pro- 
ducing its  high  death-rate,  and  that  the  pro- 
portion of  the  population  between  five  and 
fifty  years,  which  is  the  most  healthy,  is 
diminishing,  owing  to  emigration.  They 
emigrate,  we  are  told,  to  the  great  English 
and  Scotch  towns,  or  to  the  colonies,  and 
lighten  their  death-rate,  leaving  behind 
"  young  children  and  persons  beyond  the 
meridian  of  life,  amongst  whom  there  are 
everywhere  high  rates  of  mortality.''  This 
may  to  a  certain  extent  be  strictly  true,  but 
we  must  point  out  that  similar  changes  are 
taking  place  in  other  cities  and  towns.  Great 
distress  has  existed  in  many  English  towns 
for  several  months,  but  the  rates  of  mortality 
in  these  places  have  not  largely  increased  in 
consequence.  We  are  next  told  in  the 
report  that  persons  of  determinate  ages 
have  no  higher  mortality  rates  in  Dublin 
than  in  most  other  towns.  A  number  of 
figures  are  given  in  relation  to  some  English 
towns,  and  the  report  adds  : — 

"These  figures,  taken  from  official  documents, 
show  that  the  death-rate  of  children  during  a  most 
unhealthy  season  in  Dublin,  was  not  so  greatae  the 
average  deaih-rate  of  children  of  the  same  age  ia 
London,  and  that  twice  as  many  children  under 
five  years  old  die  in  Liverpool  aa  in  Dublin.  Alan, 
that  whilst  persons  aged  fifteen  to  twenty  have  a 
somewhat  higher  death-rate  in  Dublin  than  in 
London,  the  Dublin  rate  is  exceeded  by  the  Miin- 
chester  rate,  and  to  a  great  extent  by  the  Liverpool 
rate." 

Our  chief  medical  officers,  if  they  wished 
to  act  fairly,  might  have  pointed  out  the 
occupations  and  habits  of  the  working 
classes  in  the  great  English  towns,  tbe 
smoky  factories  and  foundries,  the  chemi- 
cal works,  the  mines,  and  the  various  noxio  is 
trades,  few  or  none  of  which  exist  in  Dublin. 
Our  city  has  certainly  advantages  which 
neither  Liverpool  nor  Manchester  or  other 
large  towns  can  boast  of.  As  regards  trade 
the  old  staple  industries  of  Dublin  are  decay- 
ing— indeed  the  most  of  them  are  extinct. 
The  general  industries,  which  for  many  years 
have  given  employment  to  a  large  portion  of 
our  artisans,  are  the  building  trades,  and,  on 
the  whole,  these  are  healthy  callings,  and 
the  members  thereof  do  not  contribute  much 
to  swell  the  high  death-rate  of  Dublin. 

The  report,  we  must  again  say,  is  very 
disappointing.  A  courageous  attempt  has 
been  made  to  explain  away  the  heavy  death- 
rate,  and  if  it  was  supported  by  unerring 
facts  it  might  have  proved  successful,  and 
the  efibrt  could  then  be  accounted  a  com- 
mendable one.  As  it  stands  at  present  the 
report  is  scarcely  a  partially  successful  oue, 
and  it  will  go  a  very  little  way  in  helping  as 
a  defence  of  the  Corporation.  The  report, 
as  a  whole,  essentially  fails  in  the  prime 
objects  for  which  it  should  aim.  It  contains 
no  practical  suggestions ;  no  work  is  mapped 
out  for  the  future  ;  no  remedy  is  proposed  ; 
no  hope  is  foreshadowed,  and  the  condition 
of  Dulilin  is  not  likely  to  be  one  whit  better 
in  six  months  than  it  was  before  this  report 
was  published. 

We  have  written  calmly  and  honestly,  and 
have  used  no  strong  language  ;  but  we  tell 
the  Corporatioa  of  Dulilin  that  the  report  of 
their  chief  sanitary  officers  will  not  absolve 
them  from  their  past  neglect,  or  help  them 
much  in  future.  We  have  no  doubt  the 
chief  sanitary  officers,  in  drawing  up  their 
report,  made  the  best  defence  possible,  but 
they  have  failed  where  more  able  men  would 
certainly  fail  if  they  proceeded  in  the  same 
lines.  There  exists  no  reason  why  Dublin 
should  not  be  one  of  the  most  healthy  cities 
in  the  British  Islands,  and  she- would  be  if 
she  possessed  an  energetic,  educated,  and 
efficient  Corporation. 
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THE  MEDICAL  OFFICERS— 
THEIK  DUTIES  AND  SALARIES. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Cameron  has  published  the  follow- 
ing in  explanation  of  the  existing  state  of 
aflfaira  in  re  the  Public  Health  of  the  City : — 

III  reference  to  Ihe  qiicilinii  of  cnaleoceiice  of  tlip 
offices  "f  MpilicHl  hikI  SiiperiiiteiKleiit  Medical 
Ofticerg  of  Heall li,  I  Iieiii'^  (litciKseil,  it  it  wt-ll 
tliut  tlif  |iiililic  bIiouIiI  niiilernlHnd  exuci  ly  the  exist- 
ing Blute  of  tliinuA.  WliiUt  (Jlu'iiow  anil  Livpr()iiol 
— eacli  witli  its  Inlf  iiiil'ii)ii  of  hdhIh — and  nil  other 
lar^e  towns  in  EmuIhikI  anil  S<'ntlHiiil  have  each  hut 
one  MedicHi  OHicer  of  Health,  Unl'liii  Iihk  at  present 
•PTCiiteeii — viz  ,  (1 )  a  "  lIoiisiiltiiiK  Sanitary  Ollicer," 
who  is  aUo  "  Medical  Sii|>eriiileiidpnt  Officer  of 
lleulth";  (2)  a  "  M edical  ( )fficei  ufHealtli";  niid 
(3)  15  District  Medical  Officers  of  Health  — 17. 
Kach  of  the  |'riiicl|>Hl  nfiicers  hat  a  salary  of  £31)0 
•  -year:  the  district  oHicers  ha>«  each  £2j  per 
animiii— £975  a-year.  1 1  Is  a  iiiHtii  r  of  notoriety 
that  the  ilintrlct  otticers  are  dissatisfied  with  tlieir 
»iiiall  salaries,  and  if  they  he  increa-ed  (which  I 
Jiope  and  trust  iiihv  lie  the  case  »ery  soon)  to  £.')0 
a-year,  then  the  mial  amount  payahle  to  the  Meili- 
eal  Officers  of  Health  of  the  eit.\  wo^ild  he  £1.350 
B-year,  which  would  he  in  exce-<K  of  the  amounl 
paid  for  such  a  purpose  in  any  city  of  the  United 
Kiiii;doni.  If,  in  addition  to  these  health  otficers, 
a  new  one,  as  suijsiested,  tie  appointed  at  £I,2'J0 
»-year,  Diihlin  would  certainly  he  well  pro>i<lcil 
with  medical  officers  of  lieallli.  In  1874  I  whs  ap- 
pointed "  Medical  OtTicer  of  Health"  for  Dnlilin, 
under  a  sealed  order  ol  the  Local  (iovernnient  M  iaid, 
and  at  the  same  time  Dr.  Mupoihtr  was  appijiiited 
CDiisnltiiia  Sanitary  Officer."  Our  dutjts  were 
defined  in  ideiilicHi  terms,  liut,  hy  iiiiiluul  arranve- 
ineiit,  were  divided  lietweeii  us.  They  iiave  heen 
discharged  to  the  hesi  of  our  ahility.  A  year  a«o 
Dr.  .'  iapolher  accepted,  witl  lut  iii'-rease  of  salary, 
Ihe  new  office  of  Superiiiicn  lent  Medical  Officer  of 
]Iealtli,  the  perhaps  inilier  invidious  duty  of  which 
office  IS  to  review  the  work  of  the  district  otfic'ers. 
It  is  this  duty  which  Dr.  Mapoiher  desired  to  liave 
traii«ferred  to  nie.  In  conclnsion,  I  liej;  to  state 
that  I  am  not  in  the  liahit  of  undertaking  duties 
vbicb  I  am  uaahle  efficiently  to  discliargB. 

CHAKI.IiS  A.  CAMIiltON,  M.D  , 

Diploiiiate  in  Sanitary  Si-ieiice,  Caiubridge 
University. 


THE  FIRE  AT  BIRMINGHAM  PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. 

We  print  some  of  the  rem  arks  made  by  our 
contemporaries  on  the  recent  disaster  at  the 
Birmingham  Library. 
The  Builder  says  : — 

A  great  calamity  lias  occurred  to  Birmingham 
in  the  destruction  hy  fire  of  the  mag^Bificenl  refe- 
rence and  lending  Tihraries,  including  the  famous 
Shakspeare  lilirary  Kud  the  Cervantes  collection. 
For  some  months  past,  the  works  in  connexion  with 
the  extension  of  these  lihraries  have  heen  in  progress, 
and  as  these  involved  the  lengthening  of  the 
library-rooms,  which  were  situated  one  over 
another,  a  boardeil  tiinher  screen  was  erected  at 
the  end  of  each  room  to  form  an  enclosure  while 
the  end  wall  was  removed.  This  was  canvassed 
and  papered  on  the  inside,  and  in  the  upper  or  refe- 
rence lihrary  the  book-cases  were  erected  against 
this  screen  to  nearly  its  full  weight.  A  gallery 
ran  entirely  roum!  this  roou,  and  it  was  lighted  by 
•eiling-liglits  by  day  and  sun  gas-burners  hy  night, 
the  iron  pipes  to  supply  which  were  carried  up 
temporarily  outsidside  the  screen.  The  weather 
Laving  been  very  cold  lately,  the  gas  in  these  outer 
pipes  became  condensed  and  frozen  into  ice,  which 
obecked  the  flow  considerably  About  1  p.m.  on 
Satinday,  one  of  the  gasfitters  employed  by  the 
Oas  Department  of  the  Corporation  was  employed 
in  thawing  these  pipes,  which  he  unwisely 
attempted  to  da  without  removal,  and  with  the  gas 
full  on  in  them.  By  some  means  not  yetexplained, 
some  deal  shavings  which  he  bad  taken  with  him 
became  ignited,  and  these  set  fire  to  the  wooden 
partition,  alarming  the  readers  and  attendants,  who 
at  once  put  into  use  a  dozen  buckt;ts  and  a  hogs- 
bead  of  water,  standing  ready  near  the  door  of  the 
room,  but  without  avail.  They  then  turned  their 
efforts  towards  securing  as  many  of  the  books  as 
possible,  and  succeeded  in  saving  a  large  number. 
The  fire,  however,  soon  burnt  through  a  wood-juitted 
pugged  floor,  into  the  room  below, from  which  many 
of  ibe  u-.oks  foriuing  the  lending  library  bad  been 
removed,  and  in  which  stood  the  uarble  statue  of 
the  Prince  Consort,  and  the  very  fine  colossal 
liutuel,  in  planter,  of  Burke  uud  Guld&uiilb.  It 


was  at  one  time  feared  that  these  would  he 
destroyed  ;  hut  hy  great  cfTurt  they  were  saved, 
and  afterwards  removed  into  the  new  borough 
offices. 

The  cold  at  the  time  of  the  fire  was  so  intense 
that  the  fire-plugs  were  Irozpii,  and  much  valualile 
time  was  lost  in  consequence  at  the  outset,  and 
afterwards,  when  an  ahnnilaiit  supply  of  water  whs 
olilaiiied  from  a  ipecial  liiiih-iiressiire  main  recently 
laid  down,  the  water  quickly  froze  on  the  charred 
eiii'iers,  and  eiiiliedded  the  ruins  in  a  sheet  of  ice. 

It  is  intended  at  once  to  begin  the  reconstruction, 
the  iiicaiiit  for  which  will  he  at  once  fori hcoming, 
tlie  building  heini;  iiMured  in  the  l.Hnca«hire  fire- 
office  for  £12,001),  and  the  books,  &c  fur  another 
£12,000,  which  will  dnnlMlpss  buy  a  great  iiiany 
books,  liul  not  eiiougli,  and  a  further  sniii  of  £  10,OUO 
is  required  to  be  raised  hy  siiliscrlptioii,  towards 
which  the  sum  of  £2,750,  in  six  donations,  is 
already  secured.  The  disaster  is,  nevortluless, 
irreparalile." 

The  AtheneBum  is  of  opinion  that — 

"  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  exsggeratinn  In 
the  rpporti  of  the  destruction  of  the  Sliakspearean 
Collection  at  BiriQingliani  wliicli  have  appeared  in 
the  daily  papers.  To  speak  of  it  as  the  most  com- 
plete in  the  world  is  simply  to  talk  noiiseii«tf.  It 
comprised  a  large  ain<Miiil  of  modern  Shak-pearean 
literature,  most  of  which  can  lie  ea'<ily  replaced  ;  it 
was  poor  ill  the  early  quarto  edition^,  and  there 
was  little  to  rendi  r  th*  collection  of  critical  value. 
A  far  more  seiiou*  loss  is  the  destmrtioii  of  the 
Staunton  Collection.  Students  of  dramatic  and  of 
coiintT  history  well  rememlier  the  modest  house  at 
Longbridge,  soine  three  miles  fr'nn  Warwick,  where 
Ihe  road  branches  to  Stratford  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  (Jliarlecote  on  the  other,  where  the  late  Mr. 
William  Staunton  lived,  anil  where  he  gathered 
togeluer  the  most  complete  collection  of  materials 
illu«tratiiig  Warwickshire  history  existing.  Here 
were  ranged  side  hy  side  the  result  of  the  laborious 
le^earches  of  Henry  Ferrers  into  lamily  pedigrees, 
the  tall  folios  in  which  Sir  Simon  .Archer  entered 
tho-ie  particulars  ofcounly  history  which  Sir  William 
Dugitale  freely  used  in  his  famous  '  Antiquities  of 
Warwickshire.'  Tliere  were  memoranda  by  the 
hisiorian  himself,  and  tbe  whole  collection  of  the 
ia'e  Thomas  Sharpe,  relatmg  principally  to 
Coventry,  consisting  of  cartularies,  deeds,  extracts 
from  rare  manuscripts,  memoranda  of  folk-lore,  and 
notes  of  dialectic  peculiarities.  With  great  judg- 
ment Mr.  Staunton  secured,  at  ibe  sale  of  the  late  I 
.Mr.  William  Hamper,  those  notes  and  memoranda 
which  he  used  in  illustrating  the  famous  copy  of 
Dugdale  now  in  the  British  Museum,  as  well  as 
those  particulars  ol  tbe  county  records  which  occu- 
pied so  much  of  I  he  lifetime  of  Mr.  Hamper. 

1'he  prints,  drawings,  and  plans  have  been  de- 
stroyed Vlany  of  these  were  rare,  if  not  unique; 
liut  the  engraved  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  Overliury, 
bought  at  the  Stowe  sale,  had  been  previously  dis- 
posed of.  Fortunately  many  of  the  scattered 
memoranda  relating  to  tlie  various  parishes  in  the 
county  which  had  lieen  collected  and  arranged  hy 
Mr.  Staunton  have  been  either  copied  or  notes  made 
of  tbe  sources  from  which  they  were  taken.  A 
great  many  of  the  drawings  of  tbe  old  houses  had 
lieen  sketched  ;  but  the  extensive  series  of  Civil 
War  tracts,  the  works  of  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  and 
the  complete  collection  of  works  relating  to  War- 
wickshire appear  to  have  all  perished.  Some  doubt 
appears  to  exist  as  to  the  late  of  the  celeliraled 
medal  struck  to  commemorate  the  meeting  of 
Charles  I.  and  Henrietta  on  tbe  site  of  the  battle 
of  Edgebill,  the  year  after  the  battle.  Amongst 
tiie  manuscripts  destroyed  are  tne  briefs  for  tlie 
defence  in  the  celebrated  "  Laurel  Water"  case,  a 
carefully  compiled  summary  of  the  events  connected 
witi:  the  county,  many  deeds  connected  with  the 
Earls  of  Warwick,  and  the  original  vellum  deed  of 
the  installation  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  as  a  Knight 
of  St.  Michael.  The  invaluable  records,  in  many 
folio  volumes,  of  the  Guilds  of  Coventry  were  in- 
estimable in  the  history  of  our  early  drama,  and  of 
these  Sharp  and  others  have  only  made  a  limited 
use.  One  distinguished  scholar,  however,  bad 
tborouably  explored  the  collection  with  a  view  to 
Investigating  the  history  of  the  drama,  and  bis  notes 
will  now  become  of  unexpected  iuii  oriance.  The 
Catalogue  of  the  collection,  which  bad  just  been 
completed,  is  said  to  have  perished  in  the  flames. 
The  exact  losses  have  not  yet  been  ascertained,  hut 
of  7U,00U  volumes,  10,000,  it  is  supposed,  remain. 
Mr.  \V.  Allingham  writes  to  us: — 'The  loss  of 
books  at  the  Birmingham  Library  is,  in  part,  a  loss 
without  remedy  — a  loss  such  as  should  be  guarded 
against  by  every  possible  contrivance.  A  plan 
came  into  my  mind  when  the  '  Pantechnicon  '  near 
Belgrave  Square  was  burned,  which  is  briefly  this: 
—  Let  treasurea  which  no  insurance  money  can  re- 
place be  kept  on  a  ground  floor,  in  cases  resting 
lipou  wheels,  uud  set  upoo  a  iramvvuji  of  stone  or 


iron  running  into  the  open  air  Ibrnuuh  a  door  or 
doors  which  it  would  be  easy  to  make  secure  when 
closed,  yet  handy  to  open  on  occasion.  *  chain 
extending  to  the  outer  do  r  would  allow  the  casea 
to  lie  drawn  out  of  danger  in  a  very  siiort  time,  and 
a  slight  iiicliiiaiion  of  the  tramwuy  would  maka 
this  easier.  The  whole  arrangemeiit  might  be  iii- 
conspiciioiis,  or  even  out  of  sight,  and  could,  with  a 
little  planning,  he  Hfiplied  to  sliiiing  panels  for 
pictures.  None  of  those  piiceless  perishalile  thing* 
thai  form  so  great  a  part  of  mankind'a  inheritanca 
ought  to  he  deliberately  deposited  upstairs,  and 
surrounded  hy  woodwork.  The  S<  ulh  Kensinglou 
Museum  runs  a  great  eliarice  of  destruction  hy  fire. 
The  National  Oallery  is  far  from  safe.  If  we  ever 
hnild  a  new  one,  let  it  he  of  good  brick,  with  ona 
Hour  only,  not  much  above  Ihe  ground  level." 

And  next  the  British  Architect  unburtheni 
itself  : — 

"  Perhaps  when  Birmingham  builds  herself 
another  library  she  will  adopt  the  true  fire-proof 
connruction  of  lirick  or  terra-rotta  vaulting;  or 
perhaps  she  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  qliite 
possilile  that  anoiher  building  will  he  reared  and 
filled  in  time  with  priceless  works  only  to  liecome 
in  its  turn  another  '  cave  of  blaze  and  smoke.'  At 
for  the  talk  alioiit  buckets  a  id  extiiicteurt,  we  liava 
no  business  to  require  one  or  Ihe  other  linildinga 
that  house  'reasures  so  perishatile  as  MSS.,  Imoks, 
drawings,  prints,  and  so  forth,  should  lie  liuilt 
inieriially-caseil  in  lirick,  terra-colta,  concrete,  and 
ceiiieiil.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  it,  except  to 
find  arciiitect  who  is  not  hopelessly  sunk  in  a 
groove.  Tliere  should  be  no  wood  in  floors,  roofs, 
stairs,  doors,  or  fittings  whatsoever.  Stairs  sliu  dd 
be  of  tie  laid  on  brick  arches;  roofs,  like  the 
floors,  flat— cement  on  concrete  laid  on  brick  vaults; 
doors  of  thick  porcelain,  bronze-mounted,  and  so 
on." 


SANITARY  JOTTINGS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Urban  Sanitary  Board  last 
week  a  letter  was  read  from  .Mr.  W.  Corlielt.  C.K. 
executive  sanitary  officer,  stating  thai  he  had  been 
•  peaking  to  a  member  of  the  Town  Council  on  tht 
18tli  relative  loan  order  of  the  magistraies  ol.fained 
in  April,  1878,  against  him,  to  construct  drains  from 
four  houses  ;  and  that  the  worthy  councillor  used  the 
following  threat:  —  "  I  now  caution  you  if  you  !aka 
any  steps  I  will  denounce  you  through  the  city.  I 
will  blacken  your  character  wherever  you  go,  and 
make  you  regret  the  day  that  you  ever  became  an 
officer  under  the  Local  Government  Board!"  It 
was  decided  tliat  the  gentleman  should  he  called 
upon  for  an  explanation. 

The  Do  wnpatrick  Board  of  Guardians  have  ap- 
proved of  the  plans  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Henry,  C  E  ,  .  f 
Lisburn,  for  the  Hallynahinch  Water  Supply.  Tli* 
chairman  (a  major)  was  of  opinion  that  the  cost  of 
advertising  for  tenders  would  be  an  expensive  job. 
As  to  patronising  an  engineering  journal  it  could  not 
he  thought  of  for  a  moment, — even  an  Irish  one!! 

"  We  look  in  vain  for  any  movement  on  tbe  part 
of  the  Public  Health  Committee  of  tbe  Corporation. 
So  far  as  the  papers  inform  us,  all  is  lethaigy,  in- 
action, and  sang  froid  in  that  liody.  We  have,  of 
course,  the  usual  weekly  report  in  which  the  Super- 
intendent Medical  Officer  made  a  feeble  and  some- 
what ridiculous  effort  to  make  things  pleasant  by 
laying  tbe  1 10  extra  lives  lost  to  the  blame  of  th« 
weather,  and  we  have  the  usual  record  of  prosecu- 
tion of  a  dozen  or  two  hopeless  and  helpless  pauper* 
for  infringenieiit  of  sanitary  law.  They,  poor  crea- 
tures, whom  ibe  Public  Health  Committee  has 
nurtured  for  all  their  lives  in  the  lap  of  stench  and 
misery,  and  whom  it  now  punishes  for  being  what 
they  always  were.  Of  any  work  which  may,  even 
remotely,  tend  to  improve  the  condition  of  affairs, 
we  hear  not  a  whisper,  and  we  should  not  have 
known  that  such  an  organisation  as  tbe  Public 
Health  Committee  existed  but  for  tbe  notoriety 
tliey  have  achieved  by  their  contemplated  job. 
The  time  has,  we  really  think,  at  last  arrived  when 
the  citizens  must  take  tbe  matter  in  hand  for  them- 
selves. What  are  they  waiting  for  ?  Is  there  any 
grand  scheme  of  sanitation  incubating  ?  Is  tbera 
the  dimmest  glimmer  of  hope  that  the  Public 
Health  Committee  will  give  itself  any  trouble  about 
the  matter.  Has  not  the  occa«ion  arrived  for  a 
unaniiDous  and  influential  memorial  to  tbe  Local 
Government  Board  to  assume  the  functions  of  tba 
committee,  and,  in  virtue  of  their  legal  powers, 
carry  out  those  sanUary  reforms  wliicli  the  com- 
mittee is  helpless  or  unwiUnig  to  effect  ?" — Medical 
Press. 

At  the  Kingstown  Police  Court  on  Thursday 
several  suuiuoiis  eases  from  Dalkey  were  heard, 
and  fines  of  20i.  with  cos^s  imposed  iu  soma  ou 
Ibem.  I 
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CLEANSING  THE  FOOTWAYS. 

On  this  subject  Dr.  Jolliflfe  Tufnell  writes  to 
a  morning  contemporary  : — 

Ttie  plan  wliicli  has  been  adnpteil  upon  tlie  nortli 
iM^  of  Merrioii-«qiiare  (iiini  wliicli  I  have  iiiider- 
tiketi  the  maiiasemetit  of)  is  as  follows  : — viz.,  a 
kiy  has  hern  pnyaneil  «ince  the  Comraerieenient  of 
the  new  vear,  who  reports  hiciiself  at  seven  o'elock 
e»ery  inornins;  to  the  policeman  on  duty  at  Leiiister- 
lawn  gate;  after  doinu'  »o  he  commences  at  69 
L  iwer  Moiint-sireet,  and  sweeps  frorn  tlience  the 
fiitways  and  doorways  alniig  the  whole  side  of 
Merrinn-square,  Nortli,  until  he  reaches  No.  1. 
Tlie  crossings  from  No.  1  to  Clare-street  and  from 
No.  1  to  the  Square  are  next  thoroughly  cleansed, 
and  lie  returns  sweeping  the  channel  course  along 
the  north  side  of  the  Square  up  to  59  Lower  Mount- 
•  treet,  finishing  with  the  crossing  at  Holies-street 
and  the  crossing  to  Merrion-sqiiare,  Ha»t.  When 
this  is  completed  he  reports  himself  to  the  police- 
man stationed  at  the  end  of  Merrion-square,  Nortli, 
who  inspects  the  work,  and  sees  that  It  is  properly 
carried  out.  The  hoy  finds  his  own  requisites  for 
cleaning,  viz.,  broom,  icraper,  and  shovel,  and  lie 
has  to  finish  ike  work  before  ten  o'clock  a.m.  For 
this  labour  he  receives  >-\x  shillings  per  week,  or 
a  sum  equivalent  to  twopence  per  house  per  week  — 
thrre  being  thirty-four  houses  on  Merrion-square, 
North,  which,  with  58  and  59  Lower  Mount-sl reel, 
ni;)ke  up  the  number  to  thirty-six.  The  gc  eral 
ailoiition  of  this  plan  throughout  Dublin  (whilst 
tending  in  no  small  degree  to  improve  the  present 
state  of  the  streets)  would  provide  for  the  support 
of  a  number  of  poor  persons,  who  would  thus  each 
be  enabled  to  earn  from  five  to  six  shillings  a  week. 
I  beg  in  conclusion,  to  state  that  this  s\Btem 
meets  with  the  fullest  approval  of.  and  is  in  every 
way  aided  by,  the  Coinniigsioners  of  Police. 


PAUPERS  (?)  AND  THEIR  COST. 

An  application  wa»  made  on  the  15th  ult.  to  tli' 
pruardiaiis  of  the  Athy  Poor  Law  Union  by  ^ 
woman,  lately  an  inmate  in  the  small-pox  hospital' 
for  the  price  of  a  gold  ring  alleged  to  have  been 
destroyed  during  the  process  of  disinfection. 

Mr.  Dunne — Is  this  the  woman  who  sent  in  the 
bill  for  £12  lor  clotlies  destroyed  ? 

Clerk — Yes,  the  same. 

Mr.  Dunne — Is  shea  married  woman  ? 

Master — She  is  not. 

Mr.  Dunne — I  do  n«t  know  what  an  unmarried 
gervant  vvornan  wants  with  gold  rin</s  j  neither  can 
1  understand  how  it  could  be  destroyed  daring  the 
process  of  disinfection. 

Dr.  O'Neill— That  woman  must  have  cost  the 
union  at  least  £40  !  ! 

Mr.  O'Beirne— How  on  earth  was  that,  doctor  ? 

Dr.  O'Neill — From  the  nature  of  the  dietary  she 
was  on. 

Tlie  Master — She  must  have  consumed  several 
gallons  of  whiskey. 

Dr.  O'Neill  — 1  had  one  patient  who  was  consutn- 
im  eighteen  eggs  and  a  quart  of  whiskey  every  day 
for  several  days. 

In  many  instances  it  is  the  ratepayers,  and  not 
the  paupers,  who  are  deserving  of  pity.  One  strik- 
ing example  of  this  fact  occurred  at  a  late  meeting 
of  the  Carrick-on-SuIr  Board  of  Guardians,  when  a 
sirong  healthy  girl,  naued  Peggy  O'Brien,  was 
offered  a  situation  as  servant  in  the  hous-e  of  a 
respectable  fanner,  with  £G  per  annum  us  wages. 
This  she  indifjnantly  refused,  saying  that  the  lowest 
(urn  slie  would  go  into  servicu  for  was  £11  ;  and, 
•»  she  was  very  comfortable  where  she  was,  siie 
would  ramain  there. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  over  900  failures 
In  New  York,  amounting  to  about  sixty-four 
Billion  dollars. 

The  silversmiths  of  Ireland  are  asked  to  furnish 
design'!  for  plat*  suitable  lor  |iresentatioij  to  H.  U.  H. 
the  Duke  of  Coiinaught  on  his  marriage. 

The  Diindalk  Harbour  Commissioners  ha.\e 
entered  into  a  contract  with  Messrs.  Wingate  «f 
Glasgow  for  a  tcr'ew  dredge  and  four  hopper 
karges. 

Considerable  damage  has  been  done  to  the  new 
Mstle  of  the  Earl  of  Kenmare,  county  Cork,  by  a 
Are  which  was  discovered  to  have  broken  out  in  the 
kutler's  pantry  by  the  workmen.  Fortunately  the 
•upply  pipes  lor  water  through  the  house  had  been 
completed,  and  alter  an  hour  or  two  the  total  des- 
tractioii  of  the  building  was  pre\eiitcd. 


Massive  Doohs. — The  outer  doors  of  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  York,  are  p«ch  IScwt.  | 
weight.  They  are  of  vihile  ash,  studded  with 
bronze  holts,  15  ft.  high  and  7.^  It.  wide.  The  edges 
are  Oi  in.  thick,  and  the  panels  3^  in.  The  fixing 
of  tlieui  took  several  weeks. 

Thb  Navk  Hoop  op  St.  Alban's — The  con- 
troversy on  this  siiliject  lias  not  yet  quite  subNldcd. 
The  eomhalants  are  firing  random  shots  at  e.ich 
other,  and  srnne  of  these  shots  are  lucky  hits,  and 
others  are  wide  of  the  mark.  If  Mr.  Scott's  steep 
roof  aspiies  to  the  tower  it  will  certainly  be  a  very 
pointed  expression  of  evolved  "  restorati  m." 
Perhaps  after  all  the  silent  forces  of  nature  are  at 
work,  and  two  or  three  centuries  hence  by  the 
proiiclioii  that  will  be  afTorded  to  the  concealed 
roof,  the  latter  will  be  enabled  to  manifest  itself  by 
again  standing  alone,  to  the  glory  of  many  and  the 
confusion  of  more. 

A  VoicB  PROM  Dahwen. — A  building  work- 
man and  old  subscriber  to  our  paper  in  Darwen, 
Lancashire,  writes:  —  "  In  the  building  trade  in  this 
town  not  many  new  jobs.  Tln^re  is  a  prospect  of  a 
new  town  hall  and  market — the  plans  are  not  yet 
ready  ;  the  council  decided  at  the  corporation  meet- 
ing that  iMr.  VVaterhouse,  the  eminent  architect  of 
the  M nnchester  Town  Hall,  be  appointed  at  a  fee 
of  £100  to  award  the  premiums  to  the  three  best 
designs  most  niiited  to  the  required  wants."  Tiie 
severe  weather  for  the  past  six  or  seven  weeks  has, 
according  to  our  correspondent,  suspended  building 
operations  in  his  district,  and  occasioned  much  dis- 
tress among  the  workmen  of  the  building  trades. 

The  Death  op  the  Grandson  of  Val- 
LANOEYTHK  .4 NTIQU AKY. — Through  oversight  we 
omitted  to  notice  in  a  previous  impression  the 
death  of  Lieut.-Colonel  G.  P  Vallancey,  the  grand- 
son of  the  once  celebrated  General  Charles 
Vallancey  the  Irish  antiquary,  who  died  in  Dublin 
as  far  back  as  1812  il  an  advanced  age.  Colonel 
Vallancey  died  in  the  island  of  Guernsey  on  the 
]6ih  of  December  at  the  age  of  72.  He  served  in 
the  Indian  army  for  several  years.  There  is  now 
or  was  lately  living  a  sister  and  a  younger  brother 
of  the  deceased  eolonel,  and  these,  if  they  should 
be  still  alive,  are  the  only  grandchildren  of  the 
Irish  antiquary  now  existing.  According  to  a 
letter  written  by  the  decea>-ed  in  1870  before  us, 
there  were  four  sons  of  an  elder  brother  with  those 
of  the  Lieut.-Colonel  then  living  to  carry  down  the 
name  of  Vallancey. 

Glasgow  Houses — Dr.  Russell,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Glasgow,  has  prepared  a  table 
showing  that  sini'e  1873  the  projiorlion  of  dwelling- 
houses  of  one  apartment  has  undergone  a  steady 
diiiiinution  from  32  80  to  29  91  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  while  the  percentage  of  houses  of  over  thrte 
a|>arlments  has  also  decreased  from  1111  to  10  78. 
The  increase  has  been  in  houses  of  two  and  three 
apartments,  the  proportions  of  which  last  year  were 
respectively  44  31  and  14  99  per  cent.  The  same 
officer  reports  for  all  Scotland,  the  average  death- 
rate  of  the  quarter  for  ten  years  was  19'8,  and  for 
1878  it  is  19  3.  Compared  with  the  eight"  princi- 
pijl  towns"  (the  mortality  of  whose  entire  popula- 
tion was  20  7),  the  mortality  of  Glasgow  for  the 
quarter  was  exceeded  by  that  of  Paisley,  which  was 
32.  'I'he  mortality  of  Glasgow  was  less  than  that 
of  the  "large  towns,"  the  deaih-rate  of  whose 
eniire  population  was  26.  Compared  with  22 
European  cities  (the  mortality  of  whose  eniire  popu- 
lation was  28),  llie  mortality  of  Glasgow  for  the 
quarter  was  less  than  that  of  19,  including  Ham- 
burg 27,  Berlin  33^,  and  Munich  35. 

The  ''Body-snatchers"  of  Dublin. — An 
an icle  appeared  in  a  late  number  of  the  British 
Medical  Journal,  giving  some  "  Ileminiscences  of 
a  Medical  Student,  &c.,"  prior  to  the  passing  of  the 
Anatomy  Act.  Incidents  are  related  ol  tb*  prac- 
tices of  the  "  Rifsun  eel  ion  men  "  and  their  fellow- 
labourers,  the  ineilical  students;  "Bully's  Acre," 
or  the  old  Royal  Hospital  burial  ground,  Kilmain- 
harn,  and  a  spot  known  as  the"  Ca  hage  Garden," 
wliicb  we  believe  was  situated  off  Kev  in-si  reet. 
We  may  add  that  there  were  several  other  clinrch- 
yardi  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  hut  principally  the 
latter,  visited  from  time  to  time  by  the  body 
siiatchers  in  our  father's  time  —  old  Glasnevin, 
Drumcondra,  and  Killest«r  clinrcliyards  on  the 
north  side,  and  a  few  more  on  the  souih.  We  could 
relate  strange  tales  of  the  time  of  the  doctors  and 
their  agents.  A  humorous  story,  if  we  remember 
aright,  will  be  found  in  the  Unhtin  Penny  Magazine 
of  hoiiy  siialcbing  and  snuli  hers,  the  scenes  lieiiig 
laid  at  old  Kilbarrack  churchyard,  near  the  strand 
at  Sutton  —  ihe  graveyard  now  memorable  as  the 
resting-place  of  Ihe  "  Sham  Squire,"  i.e.,  Francis 
Higgins,  the  reputed  betrayer  uf  Lord  Edward 
FuZjjerald. 


"Clerical"  Co-operation.— Our  attentiois 

fsnys  the  London  Fujaro)  has  been  called  to  tbt 
nature  of  two  agreements  proposed  to  be  enti-rei 
into,  the  first  between  Mr.  C  J.  Ribton  Turner, 
managing  director  of  the  Clergy  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciaiion,  and  Mr.  Henry  Laboiichere,  the  second 
between  the  Association  and  Mr.  Ribton  Turner. 
According  to  the  first,  the  association  is  to  acquire 
a  property  called  the  Queen's  Theatre,  in  Long 
Acre,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  £48,000,  to 
be  well  and  truly  paid  to  Henry  Labouchere,  or  ht 
least  lo  pav  hiiii  £10,000  in  cash,  and  an  annubl 
rental  of  £28,000."  By  the  terms  of  the  second, 
the  services  of  Mr.  Ribton  Turner  are  to  be  secured 
to  the  Hssocialiou  as  managing  direcior,  at  a  salarr 
of  £600  per  annurn,  and  sundry  commissions  on 
gross  business  done  over  a  certain  amount.  Probably 
the  subscribers  lo  the  association  may  have  heard 
of  these  contracts,  and  are  aware  that  they  will 
have  to  pay  nearly  half  their  capital  to  Mr. 
Labouchere  for  his  theatre.  We  only  venture  to 
say  that  the  nature  of  them  must,  at  any  rate, 
effectually  dissipate  the  notion— which  did,  strange 
as  it  seems,  prevail  in  some  quarters — that  tli« 
association  was  being  started  merely  with  the  view 
of  henefiling  poor  parsons.  Mr.  Labouchere  and 
Mr.  Ribton  Turner  will,  we  think  the  foregoing 
details  prove,  get  more  out  of  it  than  a  great  many 
poor  parsons  possibly  could. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Unprofessional  Architecis.— A  correspondent  might  write 
it  "  ho(?us  ircliitects,"  We  ret(rt  t  to  s;iy  tlie  fraternity  are 
rather  iiumenius,  and  are  possessed  (i  many  "Yankee 
notions."  They  liave  no  scruples  about  t  icking  on  the 
name  to  their  other  callings,  aicliitect  and  undfrtaker,  or 
auctioneer  and  architect.  Pass  them  along,  rien  i— past 
them  along.  Their  clients  are  paying  dearly  for  their 
whi!>tle8 

Stooent.— To  your  first  question,  No  ;  to  your  .second,  Yes; 
to  your  third,  We  don't  know;  to  your  last,  Look  in  Thom'i 
Dublin  Directory,  and  don't  he  offended  at  our  telling  yo« 
to  think  a  little  before  you  write  to  us  the  next  time,  and 
you  will  thereb}  save  yourself  and  us  some  valuable  time. 

A  Workman.— .\mong  "  Weale's  liiidiinentary  Series  "  yom 
will  find  a  volume  or  two  upon  the  subjects. 

C  E  —A  little  further  on  in  the  year.  In  the  meantime  we 
will  give  the  suggestion  our  best  consideration. 

Reckived.— J.  B.  C— Veiax— Tolka— B.  A.— T.  C.  D.— A 
Tradesman— Temple  Bar— M.  D.— C.  D.— W.  R.,  &c. 


NOTICE. 

The  volume  for  1878,  neatly  houml  (price 
9i.  &d.),  is  now  ready. 

It  is  to  he  distinctly  understood  that  although 
we  give  place  to  letters  of  cor  respondents,  we  d» 
not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 
rates  of  subscription  to  IRISH  builder. 

(Town.)      s.    d.  (Post.)      s.  d. 

Yearh/    ..60    Yearly  ..80 
Half-yearly     3    0    Half-yearly     4  0 
Quarterly    .    1    6    Quarterly    .    2  0 
Payable  in  advance. 

Advertisement  accounts  furnished  quarterly, 
lehen  prompt  payment  is  expected. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  our 
readers  notes  of  ivorks  in  contem/ilation  or  in 
progress  in  town  or  country.  No  charge  is 
made  for  insertion. 

Correspondents  should  send  their  tiaynes  and 
addresses,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  ht 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Peter  Roe,  42,  Mabhot- 
street,  Dublin. 

*^*  Stamps  may  be  remitted  in  payment  of 
small  amounts. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  TIMBER  STORES, 
12  WENTWOUIH-PLACE, 
Near  Merrion-square. 

CEASONED    M.\HUGANY,  OAK, 

Ij  WALNUT,  and  other  WOODS,  in  Log,  Plank,  Board, 
Teneer,  kc,  iic. 

ROBERT  STRAHAN  and  Co.,  Proprietors. 


W.   F.  STAIMLEY, 

Mathematical  Instrument  Manutacturer 

To  II.  M.^s  (jovn'iimeiit.  Council  of  Iiirlia.  Science  and  AH 
Department.  AdiuiraJty,  ilx. 
Matheinatical,  Diawiiig,  and   isurveying  Instr«- 
meiits  of  every  description,  of  the  highest  quality  au4 
j  finish,  at  the  most  moderate  prices.  | 
Price  List,  post  free. 

ENOINK  l)IVn>KK  TO  rHK  TR  VDR. 

I  Address— Great  Ttirnstile,  Holboru,  London,  W.C 


rHE  TRTSPT  BUILDER, 


[Feb.  1,  ]879. 


MEIVIORIALS 

Erectcrt  in  MOUNT  JKItOMK.  PliOSPF.CT,  anil 
DHAN'S  GKANGIi  CICME'I  KIU I  S,  also  in  all 
Graveyards,  Clmrclies,  &c.,  in  Town  or  Counliy, 

C.  W.  HARBISON, 

178  Great  Brunswick-st.,  Dublin, 

wluTca  varied  assortmi  nt  ot'tl)e  above  arc  always 
on  \  iew.  Designs  and  Estin'tates  forwarded  on 
apiilieatlon  to  all  parts  of  tlie  country  without 
clhii  ce. 


AILS,  COLORS,  VARNISHES,  BRUSHES, 

'/       &c.,  of  tile  best  quality,  at  moderate  prices. 
MIXED  PAINTS  of  all  Shades,  in  patent  closed  tins,  ed.  per 

lb.,  vessels  free;  special  quotations  for  large  quantities. 
MINlCliAL  liLACK  and  liltoWN  PAINTS,  fur  coarse  work, 

Is.  4d,  anil  'is.  <  !.  ))er  gallon. 
HUSH,  AMElilCAN,  and  FltENCH  GLUKS. 

J.  LEONARD  AND  CO., 

Cjjtmbts  unb  prujgi.sl';,  OMl       (Color  jntrtlnint.'), 
19  yOltTII  EARL-HTUEET,  DUBLIN. 
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KCHANICAL    ENGINEERING  AND 

STEAM  POWEU  TUHUKT  CLOCK  FACTOliV, 
5  KI.EK-T-STIiKEI'. 

JAMPS  LESWARE, 

(Late  Enienian  to  J.  lioolh  and  Son) 
Bfi.'^  to  Inform  the  Ti  ailc  that  he  is  ]ii  epared  to  undertake  the 
>1  iN'Ji-ACTniiK  and  l!KrAii;s  of  every  descrii>lion  ol  Clock 
V  euK  Country  trade  will  receive  jirompt  attention.  Esli- 
nistis  and  speeitlcations  made.  Amateurs'  work  curclully 
•icuted.    Wheel  cultinR  a  specialily. 

JAMES  GIBSON  AND  SON, 

OfcoratorS,  Jcc, 

49    AND    50  U  A  n  }■■  f^rn  EST,  DUBLIN. 

Works  executed  in  any  part  of  tlie  United  Kingdom.  Dcsign> 
and  Estimates  furnished. 


PATENT  OFFICE,  DUBLIN. 

MESSRS.  FAHIE  and  SON,  I'atent  Agents, 
J  NASSAU  STHEI'Vf,  DUBLIN,  transiict  every  descrip- 
tton  of  business  in  reference  to  Patents  for  Inventions,  Uegis- 
tMIion  of  Designs,  Trade  Marks.  &c.  Instructions  free,  and 
Patonttct  advised  as  to  the  practice  of  l^atent  Law,  &c. 

IMPERISHABLE  TESSELATED  PAVK- 

1    MENTS.— H.  SIHTHOKPE  AND  SON,  Agents  to  Maw 
luid  Co.,  are  prepared  to  supply  Designs  for  Floors  of 
Olinrches, Conservatories,  Entrnce  Hall^.  and  Passages, with 
proper  Workmen  to  lay  them  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 
Variousspecimens  mav  be  seen  at  their  Warerooms,' 
11  AND  12.  COUK-HILL.  DUBLIN. 

pOOLEY'S  PATENT  WEIGHING  MA- 

X     CHINES. — These  Machines  arc  used  upon  the  principal 
railways  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  unrivalled  for  accuracy. 
Specimensmay  beseen.  and  evoryinformation obtained  from 
H.  SIBTIIORPE  AND  SON, 
11  *  IJ,  CORK  HILL,  DUBLIN. 

TTNION    PLATE    GLASS  COMPANY. 

U  The  very  beautiful  article  of  Plate  Glass,  manufactured 
by  this  company,  can  be  had  at  the  price  of  the  lowest  in  tli« 
Market,  sliipped  to  any  Port  in  Ireland. 

H.  SIBTHOKPE  and  SON,  Agentsforlreland, 
11  AND  12,  COIIK-HILL,  DUBLIN. 
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OSS,    MURRAY,    A  N  D    C  0., 

Engineers,  Plumbers,  Brass  Founders,  and  Lead 
Merchants,  <(-c. 
91,  92,  and  93  MIDDLE  ABPEY-STREET,  DUBLIN, 
DUNLOE-ST.,  BALLINASLOE. 
And  WESTPOKT. 


A  CARD. 

E.  W.  HUGHES, 
S^ofa  Cast,  (£;tmcra,  (Cabinet  |tlaiiufattnrtr, 

AND  GENERAL  CONTRACTOR, 

BEGS  to  notify  to  his  Customers  and  Friends 
that,  owing  to  increase  of  business,  he  has  removed  te 
more  extensive  premises,  viz.,  25  SYNGE-STREET,where, 
with  the  increased  space  and  attention  to  business,  he  will  be 
able  to  h.ave  all  works  entrusted  to  him  done  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  that  tirst-class  workmanship  will  permit  of. 
25  SYNGE-STREET,  South  Circular-road. 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING.  ~~ 

EPPS'S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 

"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  1»tts  which  gorem 
the  operations  of  digestion  and  nuirition,  and  by  a  careful  ap- 
plication of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps 
lias  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured 
beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctor's  bills.  It  is 
by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution 
Biay  he  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every 
tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating 
aidund  us  ready  to  attack  wiierever  there  is  a  weak  point.  Wa 
may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  for- 
tified with  piu-e  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame." — Sea 
article  iu  the  Civil  tiervice  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 
Sold  only  in  packets,  by  grocers,  labelled— JiMK.s  Epps  &  Co., 
Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London.   Makers  of  I'.ppj'sGlycerina 
Jujubes  (thi  oat  irriiation),  sold  by  Hamilton,  Losa  li  Co., 
Luiru'  SackTiUe- street,  Uublia. 


MOULE'S  PATENT  EARTH  CLOSETS. 
NO  BAD  SMELLS.    MAY  BE  USICD  ANYWHKliE. 
BEST  NIGHT  COM  MODES.  GREAT  BOON  TO  COTTAGEUS. 
VALUABLE  MANURE  SAVED.    NO  FROZEN  PIPES. 

FEVERS  AVOIDED.    NO  EXPENSIVE  REPAIRS. 
This   Invention  etfeetually  remedies  evils  arising  from 
common  cesspoid  privies  and  water-closets,  and  prevents  the 
ifl'ensive  smell  consequent  on  the  use  of  the  ordinary  commode 
111  lieilroonis,  hospital  wards,  ikc. 

It  is  founded  on  the  well-known  powerof  Earth  asa  Deodo- 
rizing Agent;  a  given  quiintity  of  Dry  Earth  destroying  all 
mncll,  and  entirely  preventing  noxiousvapours  and  other  dis- 
comforts. The  practical  a])plicati(ni  of  this  i)owcr  has  been 
successfully  carried  out  by  the  present  Invention. 

Apart  from  its  superiority  over  the  Water  System  in  de- 
stroying all  smell,  the  Earth  By.stem  is  more  economical,  both 
in  its  first  cost  and  its  after-working,  there  being  no  expensive 
cistern  or  pipes,  no  dangei'  from  frost,  and  the  l)roduct  beinj 
a  manure  of  value  to  farmers  and  gardeners.  The  supply  ot 
the  Earth  and  its  removal  are  attended  with  no  more  incon- 
venience than  the  sujiply  of  coal  and  the  removal  of  ashes  for 
ordinary  fii'es  of  a  dwelling-house. 

This  Apparatus  can  be  ajiplied  to  most  existing  Closets. 
Prospectuses  and  full  infoi-mation  may  be  obtained  at  the 
DUBLIN  DEPOT— 9,  UPPER  ABBEY-STREET, 
f  NearCapel-street.) 

MESSRS.  EARLEY  and  POWELLS  beg 
to  announce  that  Jlessrs.  John  Ilardman  and  Co.,  (>( 
No.  1,  Upper  Camden-slreet,  have  resigned  the  business  of 
Artists,  Sculptors,  Church  Painters,  and  Metal  Workers,  in 
their  favour. 

Earley  and  Powells  have  added  to  the  above  mentioned 
business  the  Painting  and  Staining  of  Windows  for  ecclesias- 
Wcal  and  domestic  buildings,  under  the  management  ot  Mi . 
Henry  Powell,  who  conducted  the  Stained  Glass  Dcparlnieni 
of  J.  H.  and  Co.,  Birmingham  for  many  years 

Mr.  I'homas  Earley  is  the  only  Cliurch  Decoratorliving  who 
was  taught  his  profession  tij  the  late  A.  Wclliy  Pugin. 

E.  and  P.  being  tlioroughly  practical  men  in  each  Depart 
ment,  are  enabled  to  supply  real  artistic  work  at  a  moderate 
•ost.  They,  therefore,  respectfully  solicit  the  patronage  of 
the  Clergy  and  Gentry  of  Ireland. 

CA.M DEN-STREET  WORKS,  DUBLIN. 


James  Twamlev, 

(For  many  yeais  foreman  to  Gregg  and  Son.  tivcat  Bntnswlck 
street,  and  lat(*  foreman  to  J.  Kennedy.  Met  rion-i'ow;, 

Brassfounder.  Gasfitter,  and  Plumber, 

10  SOUTH  ANNE-STP.EET  (ofT  Grafton  street),  DUBLIN. 

Every  description  of  Plumbing  and  Gasfitting  repaired.  All 
kinds  of  Brass  Work  repaired,  re-lackered,  &c. 


T   E  A  T  II  E  R  BELTING. 

Li  WILLIAM  WILBY. 

PATENT  MACHINE  BELT  MANUFACTURER, 
49  HIGH-STREET.  DUBLIN.  Establi.^iikd  41  Ykaks. 
A  large  stock  of  all  sizes,  single  and  double,  always  oa 
hand.  Bells  specially  prep.ired.  and  rendered  Waterproof  for 
Agricultural  purposes;  Luliricative  Engine  Pa-'king,  Manu- 
factured by  BiNNKV  and  .Sons,  London,  for  which  W.  W.  is 
Sole  Agent.    All  sizes  kept  in  slock. 

Leather  Laces  of  all  sizes  alvrays  on  liaad. 


ABERDEENSHIRE  POLISHED  GRANITE, 

For  Columns,  Bust  Pedestals,  Monuments.  Tombs,  &c. 

THESE  Granites  retain  their  colour  in  any 
climate,  whether  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere 
or  otherwise. 

ALEXANDER  BALLANTINE, 

Agent  for  the  above. 

MABBLE  ChTMNETPIECK  WaRF.KOOMS.  STOXE  &  MiRBLE  WOEKS, 

139  UPPiR  DORSET-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

ABERDEEN  GRANITE  MONUMENTS. 

From  i'.'j,  carriage  free. 

GRANITE  WORK  of  all  kinds,  beautiful 
and  enduring;  accurate  Engraving.   Plans  and  prices 
free  from 

JOHN  W.  LEGGE,  Sculptor,  Aberdeen. 

41  OEORGE'S-STREET. 
DUBLIN. 

  i-'.t**-^^ 

lufae- 
red  by  Knight, 
Bevan,  and  Sturge.  A 
large  Stock  in  bags  and  casks, 
at  the  price  of  ordinary  Cement. 

T.DOCKRELL,  SONS,  MARTIN,  &  CO. 

Testimonials  on  application. 
Now  ready,  with  6.5  Lithographs,  demy  Svo,  price  lOs., 

ANGERS    TO    HEAL  T  H. 

A  Pictorial  Guide  to  Domestic  Sanitary  Defects. 
By  T.  PRIDGIN  TEALE,  M.A., 
Surgeon  to  the  General  Infirmary  at  Leeds. 

"  Mr.  Pridgin  Teale  has  done  a  service  to  mankind  at  large 
by  the  publication  of  Dangers  to  Health — Leeds  Mercury. 

London:  J.  and  J.  CHURCHILL,  New  Burlington-street. 
CHARLES  GOODALL,  Cookridge-street,  Leeds,  will  for- 
ward the  Book  post  free  on  receipt  of  10s. 

THE     TIMBER     MERCHANT'S  and 

1  BUILDER'S  GUIDE. 

This  little  work  is  very  compact,  will  be  found  exceedingly 
useful  for  reference,  ani  a  great  saving  of  time  in  using  it. 
All  in  any  way  connected  with  the  timber  and  building  trades 
should  have  one. 
trice  Is.,  or  per  post  13  stamps,  of 

W.  BENNETT,  4  Nelson- square, 

Blackfriars-road,  London. 
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Hot  Water  Engineers, 
ENVILLE-STREET,  STOURBRIDGE. 


ME!).\ I.  .1  li  .1  niiED, 

HORTICULTURAL  SHOW,  ASTON,  1876. 

^rilE  SIMPLEST,  NEATEST,  CHEAPEST, 

I  and  BEST  for  IIORTICULTUR  A 1.  PURPOSES.  pnsse5»e> 
the  following  great  advantag.  s  over  oiher  Joints:  — 

It  is  made  much  quicker,  and  is  safer  when  made. 

Provides  for  expansion  and  contraction  without  the  straia 
so  conmion  in  other  Pipes 

All  Pipes  are  plain,  so  may  be  cut  to  any  length  without 
waste. 

Any  Pipe  may  be  removed  or  replaced  without  dlstui  bint 
the  oihiTS. 

The  joints  may,  in  case  of  accident,  be  replaced  at  ti  iflinj 
east. 

They  are  •'iO  percent,  better  than  the  ordinary  Socket  Pipes, 
and  can  be  fixed  at  about  the  same  co.sL 

The  above  joints  have  now  been  in  use  five  years.  They 
are  fixed  in  various  parts  of  England  and  America,  giviin 
rrcrywhere  perfect  satisfaction. 


SI'KCIILI.T  ADIPTKI)  FOB 

Cliiirclie«,  i^c*lio«»l!«,  Piil»lic 
Itiiildiii^M,  ]llaiisi4»ii!k(,  &c. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES:— 

Joints  made  quickly,  quite  safe  when  made. 

Allow  for  expunsion  and  contraction  without  strain. 

Connect  at  either  end  or  undtrneath  with  any  size  Pipe. 

Any  Pipe  may  be  replaced  without  disturbing  the  others. 

Can  be  made  continuous  in  9  feet  lengths  to  any  extent. 
.  It  has  all  the  advantages  of  our  Expansion  Joints,  which, 
after  four  yeara'  practical  test,  are  acknowledged  to  be  Ul«  ' 
beat  in  use. 


lUttstrated  Circular  and  Price  List,  also  Estimates  for  Ileatinf  '' 
Kith  the  most  Improved  lioikrs. 
EXPANSION  JOINT  PIPES  or  COILS  on  application. 

PAINTING,  DECORATING,  and  PAPER 

i  HANGINGS. 

WIX.Z.IAM  WB.ZGHT, 

BRITISH  A  FOREIGN  PAPER  HA.\  GINUH  IMPORTER, 
Z    HENRY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

Decorative  and  Plain  Painting  in  all  its  branches  executed 
in  a  sujierior  style  and  moat  permanent  niaMipr  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  at  prices  that  will  be  found  moderate.  Paper 
Hangings.  Decorations,  and  Borders  in  great  variety,  including 
the  latest  novelty  In  Old  English  or  Queen  Anne  designs,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  most  expensive  quality.   Estimates fumis)^, 

WILLIAM  WRIGHT,  Decorator  and  Painter, 

I  HENRY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

HENRY  A.  SUTHERLAND, 

6  &  6  AUNGIER  STREET, 
DUBLIN, 

^ous£  Jfurnisljing  anb  *3uiR)trs'  frDnmotrgtrg, 

ROOFING  FELT,  PERFORATED  ZINC,  and 

Mechanical  Tool  Merchant. 

American  Patent  Hay  Knife,  will  cut  as  much  hay  in 

five  minutes  as  the  ordinary  knite  would  be  cuttmg  in 
an  hour.    Price  lOs.  6d.  each. 

Disston's  Great  American  One-man  Cross-cut  Saws' 

price  lis.  each. 

Disston's  Great  American  Cross-cuts,  with  Patent 

Handles,  price  13s.  Cd.  each. 

Disston's  Patent  Skew-back  Hand  Saws,  price  Ti. 

each. 

Disston's  Skew-back  Rippers,  28  in.,  Ss. ;  so  in.,  lOs.  6d. 

each. 

HYDRAULIC  LIMES,  CEMENTS,  &c., 
tAll  of  Best  Quality), 
WAR\YICKSHIRE  BLUE  LIAS  LU.MPanrt  GROUND  LIME 
AEERTHAW  LUMP  and  GROUND  LIME,  and  LIM E.STONE 
HALKIN  LUMP  and  GROUND  LIME,  and  LIMESTONE 
PORTLAND  CEMENT,  bearing  a  high  tensile  strain  (iu  bags 

and  ban-els) 
PATENT  SELENITIC  CEMENT 
ROMAN  CEMENT  (in  bags  and  barrels) 
FIRE  BRICKS.  TILES  and  CLAY 

PENMAENMAVVR  SETTS,  and  MACADAM  STONE,  ani 

other 

BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

Supplied  and  forwarded  to  any  Port  or  Station  by 
WILLIAM  AARON, 
CONTRACTORS'  AND   BUILCiERS'  MERCHANT, 

19  South  John-street,  Liverpool. 
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TRADE  DEPRESSION,  AND  SOME 
OF  ITS  CAUSES. 


RADE  in  general  has  for  several 
months  past  been  declining ; 
I    and,  though  there  are  pros- 
pects   of   revival  in  a  few 
branches,  the  outlook,  on  the 


whole,  is  nowise  encouraging.  England  has 
been  for  many  years  a  great  manufacturing 
country,  a  great  producer  and  exporter  of 
goods  and  wares,  the  raw  materials  of  which 
have  existed  and  still  exist  to  a  large  extent 
within  her  own  shores.  She  has  been  a  large 
importer  also,  but  until  a  recent  date — apart 
from  articles  of  luxury — were  not  such  as  to 
give  rise  to  any  uneasiness.  Ireland  for  long 
years  has  been  a  draw  farm  for  England  and 
Scotland  in  the  matter  of  live  stock  and 
agricultural  produce  ;  but  the  rapid  increase 
of  population,  combined  with  other  causes, 
have  gradually  forced  the  sister  kingdom  to 
draw  large  and  even  increasing  supplies  of 
food  from  foreign  countries.  The  food 
supply  of  the  present,  not  to  speak  of  the 
future,  is  a  serioua  question,  and  we  fear  as 
time  advances  it  will  become  a  very  grave 
one  indeed. 

1  The  British  Islands,  as  a  whole,  and 
England  in  particular,  no  longer,  as  of  old, 
supplies  the  markets  of  the  world  with  her 
manufactures.    Steam  power  and  machinery, 

I  which  for  several  years  has  contributed  so 
powerfully  to  build  the  commercial  wealth  of 
England  by  enabling  her  to  quickly  produce 
innumerable  articles  in  various  branches  of 
the  industrial  arts,  has  become  no  longer  a 
monopoly  to  Great  Britain.  On  the  Continent, 

:  France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium 
are  yearly  increasing  the  number  of  their 
foundries  and  factories,  and  America — a 
continent  in  itself — if  she  goes  on  at  the 

1,  rapid  pace  at  which  she  now  advances,  will, 


with  the  exception  of  perhaps  a  few  special 
articles,  ^ease  to  import  English  goods.  Not 
only  in  articles  in  which  iron  and  other 
metals  are  extensively  employed,  but  in 
articles  of  wood  and  in  building  and  furni- 
ture materials,  are  America  and  some  of  the 
Continental  nations  beating  Great  Britain 
out  of  her  former  markets. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  said  that  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  superiority  of  several  of  the 
articles  produced  on  the  Continent  and  im- 
ported to  England,  was  owing  to  the  technical 
education  of  the  workmen  on  the  Con'^inent 
I  and  through  the  neglect  of  industrial  educa- 
tion in  the  British  Islands.  To  some  extent, 
and  in  particular  directions  perhaps  to  a 
large  extent,  the  above  statement  may  be 
admitted.  In  the  matter  of  industrial  educa- 
tion we  are  now  endeavouring  to  make  up 
for  lost  ground,  but  technical  education  in 
itself,  although  indispensable  to  every  work- 
man, will  not  in  itself,  even  in  its  highest 
state  of  perfection  in  these  countries,  succeed 
in  winning  us  back  our  former  extensive 
trade  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Educa- 
tion, primary  and  practical,  artistic  and 
scientific,  is  moving  apace  on  the  Continent 
and  in  the  United  States ;  and  Great  Britain 
cannot  hope  to  do  more  for  her  workmen  in 
her  own  interest,  in  the  view  of  the  future, 
than  other  nations  who  are  or  will  be  equally 
interested. 

As  it  is,  competition  in  most  branches  of 
trade  is  very  rife,  and  in  looking  at  the  pro- 
gress made  by  foreign  countries  within  the 
last  few  years  as  producers  and  competitors, 
we  are  almost  inclined  to  admit  that  there  is 
what  is  called  "  over-production"  in  England. 
In  some  branches  of  manufacture  there  has 
been  undoubtedly  for  some  time  past  over- 
production, and  little  or  no  markets  exist  for 
the  sale  of  the  articles  produced,  except  at  a 
loss.  Manufacturers  and  large  employers  of 
labour  are  laying  blame  in  many  directions 
on  the  shoulders  of  British  workmen  for 
their  ever-increasing  demands  and  their 
ruinous  "strikes;"  and  while  recrimina- 
tions are  going  on  on  the  side  of  employers 
and  employed,  the  foreigner  is  driving  home 
the  wedge  of  competition.  Labour  is  un- 
doubtedly cheaper  in  several  European 
nations  than  in  England,  and  many  articles 
can  be  pi-oduced,  their  freight  paid  to 
England,  and  afterwards  sold  at  prices  that 
would  not  cover  much  more  than  the  cost  of 
the  labour  of  production  alone  in  these 
countries. 

Putting  aside  altogether  the  question  of 
the  quality  of  the  goods,  which  in  some 
instances  is  said  to  be  inferior  and  in  others 
superior, — we  fear  that  the  god  of  cheapness 
has  so  much  taken  possession  of  many 
British  hearts  that  the  cheapest  articles,  if 
at  all  near  the  mark,  will  have  more  induce- 
ments for  a  very  large  class  of  the  purchas- 
ing public,  than  the  better  article,  though 
the  latter  may  be  home  make.  While  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  excellent  articles 
of  various  kinds  in  many  branches  of  trade 
are  produced  in  Great  Britain,  on  the  other 
hand  it  cannot  be  denied  that  "  scamping"  is 
not  confined  alone  to  the  building  trade,  but 
exists  more  or  less  in  all  branches  of  manu- 
facture. We  all  know  that  houses  are 
scamped  by  unprincipled  builders,  that  ships 
are  scamped,  and  even  railway  works  and  plant. 
A  few  moments'  consideration  will  convince 
any  intelligent  person  of  a  little  experience 
that  the  clothes  we  wear,  the  food  we  eat, 
the  liquids  we  drink,  and  a  variety  of  other 


articles  necessary  to  life  and  domestic  com- 
fort are  also  openly  and  unblushingly 
scamped.  Indeed,  as  wo  have  more  than 
once  written,  we  are  cheated  in  every  direc- 
tion, despite  of  sanitary  and  adulteration 
acts  or  other  acts  passed  with  a  view  of 
preventing  the  obtainment  of  money  under 
false  pretences. 

In  sooth,  from  our  very  cradle  to  our  grave 
one  matted  and  interlocked  system  of  fraud 
and  perfidious  deception  exists  for  entrapping 
and  artfully  robbing  us.  The  plunderers 
may  not  have  conspired  with  the  intention  of 
injuring  any  individual  in  particular,  yet  the 
outcome  of  their  nefarious  practices  amounts 
to  the  beggary,  the  poisoning,  and  also  too 
often  to  the  inevitable  murder  of  thousands 
of  innocent  persons.  In  a  manufacturing 
nation  where  such  downright  dishonesty 
exists  as  we  have  indicated,  what  is  to  be 
expected  ?  If  we  manufacture  by  wholesale 
fraudulent  goods,  of  which  British  courts  of 
law  weekly  supply  us  evidence,  what  can  we 
expect  in  return  ?  If  we  systematically  rob 
by  our  export  trade,  depend  upon  it  we  will 
be  robbed  in  our  imports  in  quantity  as  well 
as  quality,  for  exact  weight  and  measure  are 
not  in  these  days  criterions  of  justness,  no 
more  than  appearances  are  of  the  quality  of 
the  article. 

Want  of  employment  in  England  has  given 
rise  once  more  on  the  part  of  the  rich  and 
well-to-do  classes  to  the  panacea  of  emigra- 
tion. Even  some  English  statesmen  and 
lords  advise  the  working  men  of  their  country 
to  emigrate — an  advice  that  might  be  well  to 
take  under  some  conditions.  Love  of  country 
is,  however,  a  strong  instinct  or  feeling  in 
the  breasts  of  most  men,  and  comparatively 
few  voluntarily  expatriate  themselves,  and 
rarely  the  lords  of  the  soil.  The  emigration 
that  took  place  after  the  Potato  Famine 
in  Ireland,  and  which  continued  for  several 
years,  was  more  or  less  compulsory.  The 
people  would  not  have  left  their  native 
country  if  they  could  have  remained  at  home. 
Many  farmers  and  tenant  farmers  would,  no 
doubt,  have  emigrated,  but  a  vast  number  of 
the  agricultural  labourers  and  the  working 
classes  in  the  towns  would  have  stayed 
at  home  if  employment  could  have  been 
procured,  or  if  the  public  works  which  were 
projected  by  the  Government  at  the  time 
had  been  honestly  and  efficiently  carried  out. 
The  money  voted  for  the  Famine  works  in 
Ireland  was  altogether  out  of  proportion  with 
the  extent  of  the  misery,  and  the  sum  should 
have  been  more  than  doubled.  Under  the 
system  as  it  was  carried  out,  however,  it  fell 
little  short  of  what  it  has  been  called — a 
gigantic  swindle  ;  and  why  ?  Because  the 
direction  of  the  labour  and  the  works  at  the 
Famine  period  was  entrusted  to  grossly  in- 
competent men ;  and  some  of  the  so-called 
benefactors  of  the  people  were  moving,  self- 
seeking  patriots.  The  public  works  of  the 
Famine  era  were  a  miserable  failure.  There 
are  many  big  landed  proprietors  in  England 
and  Scotland  who  would,  no  doubt,  prefer  to 
see  several  thousands  of  the  working  classes 
emigrating  at  present  than  remaining  at 
home,  as  they  believe  there  is  a  surplus  of 
labour ;  and,  however  they  might  feel  dis- 
posed to  advocate  projected  works  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  they  feel  nowise 
disposed  themselves  to  try  the  experiment 
of  putting  their  immense  areas  of  waste  land 
under  cultivation,  and  thus  provide  work  for 
the  idle  in  their  district,  with  no  eventual 
loss  to  themselves.     Thousands  of  small 
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farmera  and  labourers  have  been  forced  to 
emigrate  from  Scotland  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  some  of  tl)e  owners  of  the  soil 
have  partly  assisted  the  emigrants  ;  but  we 
fear  that  in  some  conspicuous  cases  the 
motives  of  the  lordly  landowners  were  not 
purely  philanthropic  ones. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  cannot  increase  the 
size  of  the  three  kingdoms,  broadly  speaking  ; 
but  we  can,  notwithstanding  our  ocean  boun- 
daries, win  back  from  the  dominion  of  the 
tides  thousands  of  acres  of  slob  lands  and 
foreshores,  and  in  a  very  short  time  put  them 
under  cultivation.  Inland  too,  how  many 
thousands  of  acres  can  we  not  win  back  from 
mountain  waste,  bog  land,  and  morass. 
Added  to  this,  numerous  are  the  lordly  landed 
proprietors  of  the  three  kingdoms,  who  have 
their  thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  un- 
cultivated, sheep-walks  and  shooting  grounds. 
Sheep-walks  it  may  be  said  produce  money, 
no  doubt ;  but  eflicient  farming  produces 
more,  and  no  circumstance  that  we  are  aware 
of  can  morally  justify  the  large  landowners 
of  the  throe  kingdoms  in  keeping  from  year 
to  year  in  their  present  barren  and  unprolit- 
ahle  condition  the  immense  tracts  of  land 
they  hold.  Large  gardens  and  walled  parks, 
lakes,  ponds,  and  long  extending  avenues 
and  plantations  may  be  necessary  accom- 
paniments to  lordly  wealth  and  power,  but 
outside  these  and  with  several  hundred  more 
acres  added,  the  lordly  owner  is  unsatisfied. 
A  half  county  or  a  whole  county  is  insufficient 
for  some  lords  of  the  soil,  and  many  of  these 
owners  prefer  to  see  their  lands  and  keep 
their  lands  as  grazing  grounds,  and  fields 
waving  with  corn  or  other  eatable  produce. 
The  importation  of  foreign  cattle  annoys 
these  landowners,  for  it  tends  to  the  reduction 
in  price  of  their  own  in  the  market,  but  they 
do  not  oppose  the  importation  of  foreign  corn. 
A  time  will  come  yet,  and  it  may  not  be  so 
distant  as  some  men  think,  when  the  greater 
part  of  these  broad  acres  alluded  to  in  the 
three  kingdoms  will  have  to  be  put  under 
cultivation,  either  by  the  owners  or  by 
tenants  under  the  owners.  As  we  write, 
several  hundred  of  English  agricultural 
labourers  are  leaving  England,  the  immediate 
cause  being  a  reduction  of  wages  sought  to 
be  enforced  upon  them  by  the  farmers  under 
■whom  they  worked.  Sooner  than  submit  to 
a  reduction  of  one  shilling  in  their  wages, 
which  they  considered  too  low  as  they  stood, 
these  labourers  have  elected  to  leave  England 
with  their  wives  and  children,  to  commence 
the  struggle  of  life  again  in  the  distant 
colonies. 

At  the  present  moment  employers  and 
workmen  in  England  stand  face  to  face,  each 
watching  each  other's  movements,  and  each 
bent  on  turning  his  position  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  pinch  upon  the  former 
through  the  depression  of  trade  has  interfered 
with  his  usual  profits,  and  with  his  luxuries 
perhaps  ;  and  many,  if  not  all  of  them,  try  to 
square  matters  by  reducing  the  wages  of 
their  workmen  or  the  cost  of  labour.  The 
workman  naturally  resists,  and  he  not  un- 
reasonably complains  in  some  instances,  for 
he  thinks  it  hard  that  the  reduction  should 
take  place  at  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder. 
The  best  advice  that  we  can  olfer  to  the  em- 
ployers and  workmen  at  this  trying  juncture 
in  the  history  of  capital  and  labour,  is  to  bear 
and  forbear,  to  give  and  take.  British 
manufacturers,  if  not  beaten  out  of  the  market 
in  several  of  its  branches  in  detail,  by  foreign 
competitors,   will   certainly   be  seriously 


injured,  unless  employers  and  employed 
wisely  take  counsel  together,  and  by  the 
former  resolving  to  forego  a  portion  of  his 
former  profits  and  the  latter  consenting  to  a 
fair  reduction  of  his  wages  until  better  times 
return.  To  hold  their  own,  the  manufacturers 
of  the  British  Islands  must  produce  as  cheaply 
and  articles  of  as  good  a  quality  as  their 
competitors  abroad.  By  no  otlier  means,  as 
far  as  we  can  sec  ahead,  can  they  expect  to 
obtain  a  mai'ket  for  their  manufactures.  We 
cannot  force  our  wares  upon  any  country 
which  does  not  desire  them,  and  if  we  succeed 
in  developing  new  industries  and  opening 
new  markets  abroad  or  iu  distant  countries, 
other  countries  will  follow  us  and  successfully 
compete  with  us,  and  as  they  are  producing 
at  a  cheaper  cost  of  labour  tliey  will  continue 
to  outsell  us,  driving  us  to  the  wall  every- 
where. 

We  are  unable  to  exhaust  our  subject  in 
one  article,  but  we  may  find  occasion  to 
resume  it  shortly.  The  interests  of  the 
manufacturing  towns  and  the  workmen  of 
the  British  Islands  in  the  land  question  is  a 
growing  and  burning  interest,  and  it  cannot 
be  much  longer  ignored  by  our  legislators. 


ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  LOCKS. 

In  our  last  and  a  preceding  issue  we  gave 
some  particulars  of  the  controversy  that  has 
lately  arisen  on  the  subject  of  American  as  ! 
against  English  locks,  and  we  also  made 
some  remarks  on  the  question  and  its  sur- 
roundings, or  rather  its  bearings  on  the 
building  trade.    A  number  of  the  English  i 
lockmakers — owing  to  the  adverse  criticism  I 
that  has  taken  place — have  felt  it  incumbent 
upon  them  to  speak  out,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
justice,  we  give  their  statements  an  increased 
publicity  in  this  country.    They  say  : — 

"  For  a  week  or  two  past  considerable  discussion 
has  been  carried  on  concerning  the  above,  increased 
Tery  mucli  by  tlie  publication,  in  a  contemporary, 
of  a  letter  sent  by  Colonel  W'rollesley,  of  Woolwich. 
The  writer  of  that  letter  (Mr.  Hill,  a  factor)  there 
states  :  '  I  have  supplied  all  the  locks  for  a  large 
hospital  at  Walsall,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  where 
locks  are  made.  Yet  these  locks  of  mine  came 
3,500  miles,  and  cannot  be  equalled  in  this  country,' 
&c.    This  is  sheer  nonsense. 

By  permission  of  the  committee  of  Walsall  Hos- 
pital, a  deputation  of  manufacturers  from  Willen- 
liall  and  W^alsall  met,  on  the  28th  ult.,  in  the  com- 
mitte-room  of  the  hospital,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  secretary  and  others  fairly  examined  the  locks, 
and  report  as  follows  :  '  The  locks  were  taken  from 
the  do»rs  and  brought  to  us  by  a  workman  employed 
by  the  hospital.  We  examined  one  of  each  kind  of 
locks,  and  althou<;h  they  are  stated  to  be  all 
American — "  My  locks  eame  3,500  miles,  and  not 
to  be  equalled" — yet. 

The  first  was  a  Willenhall  lock,  an  ordinary  8-in. 
drawback.  The  maker  was  present,  and  stated 
that  the  merchant's  price  for  this  lock  was  3s.  each 
net.  The  price  charged  to  the  hospital  was  4s.  3d. 
each  net. 

The  second  was  also  a  Willenhall  lock,  mortice, 
but  of  a  very  common  quality.  The  merchant's 
price  for  this  lock  would  be  2s.  3d.  each  net ;  they 
were  charged  4s.  lOd.  each  net.  The  furniture  for 
this  lock  would  cost,  merchant's  price.  Is.  9d.j  it 
was  charged  29.  lOd.  for  each. 

The  third  was  an  American  lock,  common  cast- 
iron  entirely,  save  spring  and  key  ;  thrown  once 
against  the  wall  it  broke  to  shivers.  No  machinery 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this  lock,  and  no 
special  skill  is  required.  Locks  almost  identical 
have  been  made  in  Willenhall  for  fifty  years.  This 
was  the  only  kind  of  American  lock  in  the  hospital. 
These  locks  can  be  obtained  in  Willenhall  in  any 
quantity.  The  merchant's  price  for  Willenhall 
locks  similar  to  these  is  Is.  8d.  each  net.  They 
were  charged  to  the  hospital  3s.  each  net. 

The  fourth  was  again  Willenhall-  manufacture — a 
cast-iron  latch.  Tliesa  were  sold  to  Mr.  Hill  for 
7d.  each,  and  charged  to  the  hospital  Is.  &d.  each 
net.    The  naaker  was  present. 

The  fifth  was  again  a  Willenhall  lock — cast  iron 
— similar  to  the  American,  but  with  wrought  iron 


covers,  and  all  the  inside  work  brass  and  malleable 
iron,  and  therefore  more  substantial  and  durable 
than  the  American  locks.  These  locks  were  made 
and  supplied  to  Mr.  Hill  by  Willenhall  manufac- 
turers. 

The  whole  of  the  furniture  to  all  the  locks  was 
made  at  Wolverhampton,  and  is  "  Mace's  patent," 
not  Hill's,  as  advertised. 

The  total  number  of  locks  in  the  hospital  is  115; 
Six  of  these  (the  plate  locks)  we.-e  made  at  Walsall, 
fifty  at  Willenhall,  and  fifty-nine  were  American. 
The  whole  of  these  American  locks  were  of  the 
kind  cUscribed,  viz.,  common  cast  iron  within  and 
without.  With  the  exception  of  the  plate-locka 
and  a  few  of  the  better  Willenhall  locks,  the  locks 
and  latches  on  the  hospital  are  no  credit  to  the 
place.  Neither  the  committee,  however,  nor  the 
builder  had  any  part  in  chousing  them,  as  Messrs. 
Henman,  Harrison,  and  Ferret,  architects,  specified 
Hill's  locks  throughout,  and  the  facts  given  above 
show  the  result. — (3igned.)  " 

In  answer  to  the  above  statement,  Mr. 
James  Hill,  of  Thames-street,  London,  writes 
to  say  : — 

"  When  the  first  order  came  to  hand  I  had  not 
begua  to  receive  consignments  of  the  American 
locks  in  question  ;  but,  as  soon  as  they  arrived,  I 
submitted  samples  to  the  architects,  and  they  un- 
hesitatingly decided  in  favour  of  them  for  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  contract.  This  applies  more 
particularly  to  ray  registered  riin-locks  ;  and,  out 
of  a  total  of  eighty  rim-locks  supplied,  only  sizteea 

were  of  English  make   After  all,  it  is  only 

a  question  of  degree.  The  broad  and  stubborn  fact 
remains  that  sixty-four  American  locks  have  been 
fixed  in  an  English  haspital  side  by  side  witti 
English  locks,  and  '  within  a  stone's  throw  of  where 
lucks  are  made  ;  and  it  is  also  undeniable  that  the 
urchitecis  preferred  the  American  locks  to  the 
si.xteen  previously  supplied." 

The  controversy,  we  dare  say,  will  not  be 
allowed  to  rest  where  it  is,  but  will  be  carried 
much  further.  Locks  are  only  a  single 
branch  of  manufacturing  ironmongery,  and 
even  in  respect  to  building  wants  alone  tlie 
articles  required  are  very  numerous.  We 
will  acknowledge  again,  as  we  have  before, 
that  there  are  a  number  of  excellent  locks 
manufactured  in  England,  but  side  by  side  a 
very  large  trade  is  done  in  producing  and 
pouring  in  on  the  British  and  Irish  markets  a 
huge  mass  of  worthless  articles  of  building 
and  domestic  ironmongery.  We  have  in- 
dicated previously  in  what  direction  this  low 
class  building  ironmongery  is  mostly  utilised. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  American  iron- 
mongery as  well  as  British,  and  Yankee 
ingenuity  is  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
English  in  trade  artifices.  There  is  a 
plentiful  supply  of  American  as  well  as  Eng- 
lish cheap  and  nasty  goods  upon  the  market, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  should  be  known  that 
some  American  manufacturers  are  fastly 
developing  a  trade  in  several  articles  of 
building  and  domestic  ironmongery  of  good 
quality,  and  at  cheaper  prices  than  the 
English  manufactured  goods.  Invention 
and  speculation  would  seem  to  be  more  rife 
in  the  United  States  than  in  England,  for 
novelties  are  constantly  produced.  Though 
by  the  aid  of  machinery  locks  and  other 
articles  may  be  produced  in  the  States,  all 
counterparts  of  each  other  in  constructional 
details,  yet  as  soon  as  the  American  specula- 
tive manufacturer  sees  he  has  exhausted  his 
market  by  the  sameness  of  his  wares,  he  pro- 
duces another  new  novelty,  or  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  old.  Thus  the  American,  a» 
also  some  Continental  manufacturers,  in 
certain  branches  of  trade,  are  able  to  catch  | 
and  hold  the  market,  for  the  spirit  that  ■ 
actuates  people  to  adopt  new  fashions  in  | 
respect  to  clothes  more  or  less  influence  ' 
them  in  other  directions.  This  constant  ; 
changing  is  an  expensive  game  to  play  at 
however,  for  whether  a  branch  of  trade  be 
exclusively  worked  by  hand  labour  or  in 
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combination  with  machinery,  it  requires 
great  resources,  and  little  less  than  a 
monopoly  in  a  special  branch  of  trade,  is  in- 
dispensable to  ensure  success  in  its  pursuit. 


LORD  KINGSBOROUGH'S 
AND  OTHER  ANTIQUARIAN  WORKS. 

Among  the  10,000  volumes  comprising  the 
library  of  Mr.  Adolphus  Cooke,  of  Cooks- 
borough,  the  sale  of  which  commenced  on 
the  30th  ult.,  in  Dublin,  there  was  one  work 
the  brief  story  of  which  possesses  more  than 
ordinary  interest,  particularly  for  Irish  read- 
ers. Although  the  library  contained  several 
volumes  on  antiquities,  home  and  foreign, 
and  works  of  native  writers,  historical  and 
architectural,  from  Swift  to  Petrie,  yet  the 
principal  work  which  attracted  attention  at 
the  sale  was  Lord  Kingsborough's  "  Antiqui- 
ties of  Mexico,"  in  9  vols,  royal  folio,  plates 
in  colour  and  gold.  Beyond  the  printing  and 
binding  of  the  volumes,  and  even  their  liter- 
ary value,  the  work  of  Lord  Kingsborough 
had  a  special  interest — melancholy  if  you 
will — but  nevertheless  remarkable. 

The  author.  Lord  Kingsborough,  who  was 
born  at  the  close  of  the  ei;j;hteenth  century, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Kingston. 
He  appears  to  have  early  evidenced  literary 
and  antiquarian  tastes,  but  Mexico  instead 
of  Ireland  was  to  be  the  scene  of  his  literary 
and  antiquarian  zeal.  He  resolved  to  devote 
Lis  life  to  the  preparation  and  publication 
of  a  work  on  the  antiquities  of  the  former 
country.  He  set  out  for  Mexico  in  the  early 
years  of  the  present  century,  and  after  much 
time  and  labour  were  expended  j  he  produced 
his  "  Antiquities  of  Mexico."  The  nine 
magnificent  volumes  were  published  at  the 
price  of  £235  10s. 

Prescott,  the  great  American  historian, 
has  spoken  of  Kingsborough's  work  as  a 
"  munificent  undertaking  which  no  govern- 
ment probably  would,  and  few  individuals 
could,  have  executed,  which  entitled  its 
author  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  science." 
Prescott  himself  wrote  a  valuable  woi'k  on 
Mexico,  and  was  well  entitled  to  be  heard. 

It  is  stated  that  Lord  Kingsborough  ex- 
pended ^60,000  in  the  production  of  his 
work,  but  some  have  put  down  the  amount 
at  considerably  less  ;  one  thing  is  clear,  that 
he  devoted  his  fortune,  nay  his  very  life,  to 
its  completion.  After  having  exhausted  all 
his  means  he  was  arrested  in  Dublin  at  the 
suit  of  a  paper-maker,  and,  while  confined  in 
the  Marshalsea  Prison,  he  contracted  a  fever 
and  died  in  a  few  weeks.  His  end  became 
more  sad  when  it  is  recollected  that  if  he 
had  lived  a  few  months  longer  he  would  not 
only  have  inherited  the  title  of  the  Earl  of 
Kingston  but  the  income  of  ^40,000  a-year. 

Lord  Kingsborough  was  not  the  only  Irish 
author  in  the.  last  and  present  century  who 
devoted  his  time  to  the  production  of  works 
on  foreign  antiquities,  while  a  vast  and  inte- 
resting field  remained  but  partially  illus- 
trated at  home.  For  some  years  preceding 
the  era  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  through- 
out that  era,  considerable  antiquarian  zeal 
was  certainly  manifested  in  Ireland.  Apart 
from  the  antiquaries  who  performed  the 
literary  works  undertaken  at  the  above  era, 
there  were  some  noble  patrons  who  advanced 
moneys.  Among  the  latter  class  was  the 
Right  Hon.  William  Conyngliamof  that  day. 
This  patron  of  Irish  antiquaries  assisted  a 
young  Irish  architect  (who  afterwards  be- 
came somewhat  distinguished)  of  the  name 
of  James  Cavanah  Murphy  to  visit  Portugal. 
The  result  of  Murphy's  visit  was  the  pro- 
duction of  a  costly  and  well-got-up  work 
with  regard  to  typography  and  paper — 
splendid,  perhaps,  for  the  time,  though  the 
work  in  part  contains  a  most  curious  expo- 
sition of  the  origin  and  principles  of  Gothic 
architecture.  The  title  of  the  work,  which 
was  published  about  the  year  1792-3,  was — 
"  Principles  of  Gothic  Architecture  from  the 
Designs  of  the  Church  and  Royal  Monastery 
of  Batalha,  Portugal ;  with  an  Historical  awd 
Descriptive  Account  of  the  Famous  Struc- 
ture ;  Translated  from  the  Portuguese  of 


Father  Lewis  de  Sousa ;  to  which  is  Prefixed 
an  Introductory  Discourse  on  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture." Murphy  subsequently  produced 
other  works  on  Portugal  and  Spain.  His 
"  Arabian  Antiquities  of  Spain "  contains 
ninety-seven  fine  plates,  and  among  them  a 
number  illustrative  of  the  Alhambra. 

Murphy's  patron  also  assisted  the  nephew 
of  Grose,  the  antiquary,  along  with  the 
Rev.  Edmund  Ledwich,  to  continue  the 
"  Antiquities  of  Ireland,"  Captain  Francis 
Grose,  the  uncle,  who  commenced  the  work, 
having  died  in  Dublin  in  1791,  shortly  after 
the  commencement  of  his  literary  under- 
taking. Towards  "  Grose's  Antiquities  of 
Ireland"  Mr.  Conyngham  presented  a  fine 
collection  of  drawings  associated  with  the 
names  of  Barralet,  Wheatley,  Bigari,  Penrose, 
and  other  artists  of  the  time.  Of  the 
descriptive  portion  of  Grose's  work  or  of 
Ledwich's  own  work  on  the  antiquities  of 
Ireland,  and  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  the 
latter,  we  don't  desire  to  say  anything  now,  as 
we  have  more  than  once  in  these  pages  stated 
our  views,  and  pretty  plainly.  The  works 
have  their  value,  however ;  and  though  many 
of  these  statements  have  been  invalidated, 
the  architectural  illustrations  remain  as  evi- 
dences of  what  once  existed  and  still  exists 
in  several  instances,  though  under  changed 
conditions. 

The  above  remarks,  suggested  by  the  sale 
of  Lord  Kingsborough's  great  work,  are 
written  currente  calamo,  and  are  merely  in- 
tended to  show  the  often  curious  influences 
that  have  a  bearing  upon  the  production  of 
some  works,  and  the  direction  of  the  tastes 
of  some  men.  Several  instances,  however, 
could  be  brought  forward  of  Irish  genius  in 
architectural  and  antiquarian  fields,  directed 
into  a  foreign  channel. 


WORK,  WAGES,  AND  STRIKES. 

The  trade  depression  in  England  has  been 
very  severe  for  some  months  past,  and  has 
resulted  in  the  reduction,  and  still  further 
threatened  reduction,  in  the  wages  of  work- 
men. Various  branches  of  trade  are  affected, 
and,  as  is  natural,  the  workmen  in  numerous 
cases  have  refused  to  accept  a  reduced  wage 
and  have  "  struck"  work.  The  workmen  in 
the  building  trades  of  the  sister  kingdom 
have  had  their  wages  reduced  a  ^d.,  and  in 
some  instances  a  Id.  per  hour  (including  a 
previous  reduction).  A  great  strike  of  sailors 
and  dock  labourers  took  place  in  Liverpool 
within  the  last  few  days,  and  in  the  London 
district  a  partial  strike  has  taken  place  in 
the  engineering  trade,  in  consequence  of  a 
notified  reduction  on  the  part  of  some  em- 
ployers. We  fear  ticklish  times  have  come 
for  several  branches  of  manufacture  in  Eng- 
land, and  to  minimise  its  efi'ects,  even  if  it 
should  only  be  limited  in  its  duration,  it 
behoves  the  employers  and  the  employed  to 
take  friendly  counsel  together,  and  not  hold 
out  on  either  side  to  any  "hard-and-fast  line" 
for  the  purpose  of  triumphing  over  each 
other.  The  proverbial  illustration  of  the 
tactics  of  the  fox  has  at  this  moment  a  special 
force  for  those  who  are  not  blinded  to  their 
own  as  well  as  their  country's  interest. 
While  masters  and  workmen  are  quarrelling 
over  the  bone  of  contention  the  foreign  com- 
petitor is  watching  his  opportunity,  and 
when  or  before  the  foolish  combatants  have 
exhausted  themselves  the  prize  for  which 
they  fought  will  be  carried  off  by  the  astute 
foreigner,  and  the  home  trade  which  was  once 
the  glory  of  the  British  Islands  may  become 
the  shadow  of  its  former  importance. 


THE  TIMBER  TRADE  IN  1878. 

Messrs.  Farnworth  and  Jardine,  Liverpool, 
have  just  issued  their  annual  circular,  in 
which  they  remark  that  "  the  timber  trade 
during  the  past  year  forms  no  exception  to 
the  general  dulness  of  trade  experienced 
throughout  the  country,  and  has  been  one  of 
depression  and  low  prices ;  at  no  period  have 
prospects  been  such  as  to  induce  dealers 
to  buy  with  any  feeling  of  confideace,  not- 


withstanding that  prices  were  generally  below 
tlie  cost  of  production,  and  also  for  most  of 
the  leading  articles,  lower  than  at  any  other 
period  during  recent  years.  The  consump- 
tion has  fallen  off  seriously,  being  IB  per 
cent,  less  than  in  1877  ;  in  colonial  timber 
the  consumption  shows  a  remarkable  falling 
off,  being  38  per  cent,  less  than  in  1877. 
The  aggregate  stock  is  20  per  cent,  less  than 
last  year.  Considering  the  commercial 
troubles  we  have  already  experienced,  and 
the  great  check  given  to  all  building  opera- 
tions, which  will  naturally  tend  to  curtail 
business  for  some  time,  we  must  look  for  a 
sale  of  consumption  much  below  what  we 
have  had  for  several  years  past ;  present 
stocks  must  therefore  be  considered  more 
than  ample  to  meet  this  altered  state  of 
trade.  Of  Quebec  yellow  pine  there  has 
been  a  remarkable  falling  off  in  the  import, 
being  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  quan- 
tity received  during  previous  year.  This 
has  enabled  us  to  reduce  the  very  heavy  stock 
held  a  year  ago  to  a  more  moderate  compass, 
but  which  is  still  fully  equal  to  an  average 
of  previous  three  years,  and  amply  sufScient 
for  any  probable  demand.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  consumption  has  fallen  off  34  per 
cent,  during  the  past  year,  and  is  by  far 
the  smallest  we  have  ever  recorded  ;  for 
prime  square  pine  prices  have  been  fairly 
maintained,  but  for  fair  average  and  common 
qualities  there  has  been  little  demand,  and 
very  low  prices  have  ruled.  Red  pine,  unless 
of  large  size  and  prime  quality,  has  rarely 
been  asked  for,  and  the  consumption  of  this 
wood  has  now  become  limited.  The  import 
of  pine  deals  has  been  little  more  than  half 
of  last  year  ;  there  has  been  a  very  fair  con- 
sumption (though  16  per  cent,  less  than  in 
1877)  induced,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the 
low  prices  that  have  been  accepted,  leaving 
us  with  a  reduced  but  ample  stock ;  first 
quality  have  been  in  limited  request  and 
prices  have  been  low  ;  second  quality,  of  good 
dimensions,  have  been  scarce,  and  prices 
have  been  well  maintained  ;  but  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  import  has  been  of  third  quality 
and  odd  dimensions,  which  have  been  sold  at 
low  prices.  The  import  of  spruce  and  pine 
deals  has  been  less  than  last  year,  though 
still  much  beyond  the  actual  requirements  of 
the  trade,  consequently  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinual pressure  on  the  market,  and  prices — 
which  opened  at  about  £7  7s.  6d.  to  ^7  10s. 
for  St.  John,  and  ^£6  15s.  to  £7  per  standard 
for  other  ports — could  not  be  maintained, 
and  prices  gradually  fell  to  the  lowest  point 
of  £6  10s.  for  St.  John,  and  £5  15s.  to  £6  for 
lower  port  spruce,  being  the  lowest  prices 
known  at  almost  any  former  period.  At 
one  time  it  was  thought  that  we  should 
close  the  season  with  a  light  stock,  and 
holders  were  inclined  to  be  firm,  but  large 
arrivals  continued  to  come  forward  late  in 
the  season,  and  we  are  left  with  a  stock 
much  in  excess  of  last  year.  The  consump- 
tion has  been  14,000  standards  less  than 
last  year,  and  with  the  prospect  of  a  further 
decline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
imports  next  year  should  be  gi'eatly  reduced. 
St.  John  pine  deals  have  been  very  unsale- 
able. It  is  satisfactory  to  note  such  a  large 
reduction  in  the  import  of  pitch  pine,  it  being 
38  per  cent,  less  than  last  year,  and  is  the 
smallest  on  record  since  1870.  The  con- 
sumption again  shows  a  decline,  having  been 
14  per  cent,  less  than  last  year  ;  but,  owing 
to  the  more  moderate  supplies,  stocks  are  less 
than  at  the  end  of  1877,  but  still  quite  suffi- 
cient for  the  demand  ;  the  necessity  'still 
exists  for  keeping  imports  moderate,  in  order 
to  bring  the  market  back  to  a  more  healthy 
condition.  On  the  whole,  the  business  of 
the  year  has  been  unsatisfactory  and  unre- 
munerative  ;  prices  have  ruled  low,  with  a 
downward  tendency,  the  late  sales  being  the 
lowest  of  the  year." 


On  the  5th  inst.  a  sale  of  round  timber  wis  held 
at  Drotnantiiie,  Co.  Down,  the  property  of  A.  C. 
Innes,  Esq.,  D.L.,  for  which  there  was  a  gpiriied 
competition,  aud  good  prices  were  realiaed.  Thfre 
were  in  all  about  350  lot*  submitted  by  Mr.  C.  A. 
Mark,  auctioneer,  Newr;. 
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ST.  MARY'S  CONVENT  OF  MERCY, 
BUTTEVANT. 

This  bnildinf^,  which  was  formally  opened 
on  Sunday,  9th  inst.,  occupies  a  tine  site  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Auheg,  and  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  ivy-clad  ruins  of 
Buttevant  Abbey.  The  style  is  Domestic 
Gothic,  and  the  building,  with  its  pointed 
gables  and  massive  chimneys,  has  a  very 
pleasing  effect. 

The  material  used  is  local  limestone,  with 
Youghal  bricks  in  jambs,  arches,  and  chim- 
neys, cut-stone  sills,  &c.  The  internal 
exposed  woodwork  is  of  red  pine  stained  and 
varnished,  and  all  exterior  walls  are  battened. 
There  is  every  accommodation  for  a  com- 
munity of  18  nuns,  and  a  pension  school  to 
accommodate  100  pupils.  The  drainage, 
water  supply,  and  ventilation,  have  been 
carefully  attended  to,  and  arc  giving  entire 
satisfaction.  Mr.  G.  C.  Ashlin  was  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  P.  F.  Monahan  clerk  of 
■works.    The  cost  was  about  ^£3,000. 


NEW  BUILDINGS, 
NORTHERN  RAILWAY  TERMINUS, 
AMIENS-STREET. 

It  is  a  source  of  considerable  satisfaction  to 
us  to  observe  the  improvements  which  are 
being  effected  at  the  several  railway  stations 
in  Dublin  ;  and,  though  these  much-needed 
improvements  have  been  too  long  deferred, 
it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  public  will 
soon  enjoy  tlie  advantages  of  increased 
facilities  and  comfort  in  travelling,  and  the 
luxury  of  a  change  from  the  proverbially 
wretched  accommodation  that  has  hitherto 
existed  at  several  of  the  most  frequented 
termini  in  Dublin. 

We  shall  notice  these  several  works  from 
time  to  time,  and  at  present  describe  some 
of  the  changes  being  made  at  the  Amiens- 
street  Terminus  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way. The  amalgamation  of  the  several  lines 
forming  the  northern  system  of  railways  led 
to  the  necessity  of  extending  and  improving 
the  accommodation  at  the  Dublin  terminus, 
and  extensive  works  have  been  for  some  time 
in  progress  in  improving  the  platforms  and 
approaches,  &c.  These  works  will  be  noticed 
by  us  when  they  are  sufficiently  advanced ; 
we  will  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  a 
description  of  the  new  buildings  just  com- 
pleted for  offices,  and  which  forms  such  an 
important  feature  in  connection  with  the 
original  station. 

The  new  building,  which  is  erected  on  the 
large  plot  of  ground  in  Amiens-street  below 
the  present  station,  and  separated  from  it 
by  the  roadway  to  Sheriff-street,  forms  a 
rectangular  block  of  100  ft.  square  and  three 
storeys  high.  It  is  connected  with  the 
present  station  platform  at  one  side,  leaving 
three  sides  detached,  each  of  which  presents 
a  handsome  elevation,  which,  though  built 
of  a  different  style  and  material,  is  so 
designed  that  its  leading  features  harmonise 
with  the  original  building.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  when  the  works  at  the  new  plat- 
form are  completed,  something  will  be  done 
to  improve  the  unsightly  bridge  over  the 
Sheriff-street  road,  and  thus  form  an  addi- 
tional connecting  link  between  the  old  and 
new  buUdings. 

The  new  building  was  erected  to  provide 
accommodation  for  the  official  staff,  who  at 
present  occupy  unsuitable  apartments,  which 
will  be  required  for  other  purposes  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  enlargement  of 
the  station.  The  new  buildings  present 
three  handsome  f i  oats  towards  Amiens-street, 
Seville-place,  and  Sherifi-street,  respectively, 


the  facing  of  the  walls  being  of  red  brick, 
with  dressings  of  brown  stone,  the  similarity 
in  colour  of  the  materials  gives  a  sombre 
colour  to  the  edifice  that  detracts  from  the 
effect,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  limestone 
dressings  were  not  used, as  originally  intended. 
The  want  of  contrast  has,  however,  been 
compensated  for  by  the  very  judicious  treat- 
ment of  the  design  and  the  excellence  of  the 
workmanship.  The  basement  storey  is  of 
freestone  ashlar,  the  two  upper  storeys  are 
of  Belfast  red  bricks,  with  bands,  string- 
courses, and  arches  of  Dumfries  stone,  the 
whole  surmounted  by  an  open  balustrading. 
A  handsome  square  tower  on  the  angle  next 
the  old  station,  rising  to  a  height  of 
about  25  ft.  over  parapet,  helps  considerably 
to  relieve  the  flatness  of  the  roof  line,  and 
forms  a  leading  feature  somewhat  similar  to 
the  tower  on  the  old  building. 

The  basement  storey  is  surrounded  by  a 
wide  sunk  area,  which  is  protected  along 
street  line  by  a  massive  cast  iron  railing  by 
MacFarlane,  Glasgow.  The  approach  to  the 
new  building  will  be  paved  with  the  new 
patent  wood  paving.  The  mam  entrance  is 
at  the  Sheriff-street  side  by  a  massive  and 
handsome  porch  leading  to  the  vestibule, 
from  which  the  principal  apartments  are 
reached.  The  tympanum  over  entrance 
doorway  is  carved  with  the  company's  coat 
of  arms,  and  floriated  designs  in  the  span- 
drUs.  On  entei'ing  the  vestibule  one  is  im- 
mediately struck  with  the  very  superior 
style  of  the  workmanship, — the  massive  oak 
doors  having  the  upper  panels  filled  with 
plate  glass,  the  pilasters  and  caps  of 
Keene's  cement,  the  niches,  and  arches,  all 
shew  a  care  and  finish  not  usually  met  with. 
A  porter's  room  is  situated  close  to  the 
entrance  porch,  and  a  separate  stairs  leads 
to  the  basement  floor,  which  is  spacious  and 
airy ;  it  contains  the  apartments  of  the 
housekeeper,  stationery  stores,  clerks'  rooms, 
strong  rooms,  lavatories,  &c.,  all  of  which 
are  well  lighted  and  heated.  The  several 
rooms  in  basement  are  arched  over  with 
Dennett's  fire-proof  arches.  The  ground 
floor  on  level  with  the  vestibule  has  a  large 
central  hall,  20  ft.  square,  open  to  roof, 
and  having  an  open  gallery  round  on  first 
floor.  The  staircase  opens  off  this  hall, 
and  is  beautifully  and  skilfully  arranged. 
The  massive  iron  ballusters  have  a  hand- 
some capping  of  walnut.  The  walls  round 
the  central  hall,  the  stairs,  vestibule  and 
corridors,  have  arched  recesses  with  pilasters 
and  arches  executed  in  Keene's  cement,  and 
ornamental  caps.  The  effect  of  the  con- 
tinued series  of  pilasters  and  arches  present 
a  rich  and  pleasing  effect.  The  recesses  in 
haU  have  circular  medallions,  which  are 
intended  to  be  filled  with  carved  subjects. 
A  massive  lamp-post  stands  in  centre  of  hall, 
and  the  roof  light  is  of  coloured  glass. 

The  principal  apartments  on  the  grovnl 
floor  are  :  the  committee  room,  33  ft.  by  20 
ft. ;  accountant's  room,  38  ft.  by  20  ft. ; 
secretary's  room,  20  ft.  by  18  ft. ;  engineer's 
office,  39  ft.  by  16  ft. ;  also  rooms  for  assis- 
tant secretary,  assistant  engineer,  committee 
room,  safes,  &c.  These  rooms  are  highly 
finished  with  panelled  ceilings,  and  heated 
throughout. 

The  upper  floor  contains  the  board-room,  a 
splendid  apartment,  44  ft.  by  28  ft.  and  20  ft. 
high,  with  a  massive  open  roof,  and  fitted  up 
in  the  most  tasteful  manner.  The  other 
apartments  on  this  floor  are  :  the  audit  office, 
52  ft.  by  20  ft. ;  cashier's  office,  traffic  man- 


ager's office,  and  strong  rooms,  &c.  The 
lavatories  and  water-closets  throughout  are 
fitted  up  in  a  superior  manner.  A  corridor 
eounects  this  floor  with  the  railway  platform. 
The  floors  of  hall  and  corridor  are  tiled  with 
Minton,  Hollins,  and  Co.'s  tiles. 

The  whole  of  the  works  were  carried  out 
from  the  designs  of  the  architect,  Mr.  J. 
Lanyon,  F.R.I.B.A.,  by  the  Messrs.  Fitz- 
patrick,  of  Belfast  and  Dublin,  builders,  to 
whom  too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  works  have  been 
executed,  Mr.  William  Gilmor  being  the 
efficient  clerk  of  works. 

A  new  engine  shed  has  also  been  erected 
by  Messrs.  Fitzpatrick  ;  but  we  will  reserve 
a  notice  of  this  until'we  describe  the  general 
improvements  at  the  station. 


"DANGERS  TO  HEALTH." 

At  the  present  time  the  number  of  writers 
on  the  important  subject  of  Sanitary  Science 
may  be  put  down  as  legion.  The  columns 
of  many  of  the  professional  journals  are 
weekly  filled  with  letters,  in  which  views  dia- 
metrically opposite  are  paraded — many  of 
them  being  those  propounded  by  amateurs. 
With  a  high  death-rate  in  this  city,  and  but 
a  small  prospect  of  a  better  state  of  things 
being  brought  about  by  the  intervention  of 
the  parties  supposed  to  be  responsible,  it 
behoves  every  house  occupier  to  bestir  him- 
self so  as  to  be  satisfactorily  assured  that  he 
has  not  beneath  and  about  his  dweUing 
choked  up  sewers  or  badly-constructed  cess, 
pools.  If  sickness  and  death  are  the  result 
of  carelessness  in  such  an  important  matter, 
it  cannot  be  pleaded  that  there  was  a  paucitj 
of  caution  and  warning  both  in  our  own 
journal  and  others. 

To  draw  attention  to  a  work*  just  published 
is  our  object  at  present.  In  it  the  author  has 
ably  brought  forward  the  dangers  inevitably 
connected  with  defective  drains.  "  The 
design,"  he  tells  us,  "  which  I  had  set  before 
me  is  this,  to  represent  pictorially  every  im- 
portant fault  to  which  domestic  sanitary 
arrangements  are  liable,  so  far  at  least  as  my 
information  avails  me,  or,  in  the  words  sug. 
gested  by  a  medical  friend,  to  produce  a 
clinical  history  of  the  defects  to  which  drains 
are  liable,  and  to  point  out  the  consequences 
of  such  defects  by  instances  of  the  Ulness 
produced  thereby." 

Dr.  Teale's  work  contains  fifty-five  chap- 
ters, accompanied  with  lithographs,  in  which 
the  several  undreamt-of  ways  by  which 
noxious  gases  enter  our  dwellings  are  clearly 
exhibited.  The  reader  of  the  work  will 
doubtless  smUe  at  the  execution  of  some  of 
the  pictures.  Plate  35  presents  a  view  of  a 
"  Sanitary  Tube  Works  "  in  which  is  figured 
a  "Jerry  Builder"  buying  "seconds."  In 
concluding  his  remarks  on  this  scene  the 
author  says  : — "  If  this  picture  has  the  effect 
of  gibbeting  such  sooundrels,  and  making 
scamped  drain- work  less  feasible,  it  will  have 
served  its  purpose  "I !  We  hope  so  too.  Of 
"  Jerry  builders  "  a  contemporary  writes  : — 
"  Criminals  and  assassins  they  are,  though 
of  a  class  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  law." 
The  work  to  which  we  have  thus  briefly 
drawn  attention  should  be  in  the  hands  ( f 
every  landlord  and  officer  of  health.  We 
need  hardly  express  a  hope  that  in  a  second 
edition  some  changes  wiU  be  made  in  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  work. 


•  Dangers  to  Health :  a  Pictorial  Guide  to  Domestic  Sanitary 
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PARTY-WALLS : 
THE  LAW  AND  THE  PRACTICE  * 
(Concluded  from  page  38.) 
DISCUSSION. 

The  President,  in  inviting  discussion,  said 
that  Mr.  Blasbill  had  treated  his  subject  in  a 
singularly  clear  and  lucid  way,  and  had  brought 
forward  many  points  not  always  borne  in 
mind,  and  perhaps  not  generally  known  by 
architects. 

Mr.  Robert  Walker  said  he  feared  that 
there  was  not  only  a  very  great  amount  of 
ignorance,  but  a  great  lack  of  a  due  sense  of 
responsibility  in  dealing  with  party-walls 
prevailing  among  architects  and  surveyors 
having  to  do  with  property  in  the  heart  of 
the  metropolis.  The  expression  '*  It  is  only 
a  party-wall  I "  was  too  often  used  as  an 
apology  for  tampering  with  party  structures. 
He  met  with  a  typical  instance  the  other  day. 
A  larga  boiler  was  being  fixed  in  some 
premises,  and  in  order  to  gain  a  little  more 
space,  a  portion  of  the  party-wall  was  cut 
away  so  as  to  form  a  recess  into  which  one 
end  of  the  boiler  fitted.  When  be  called  at- 
tention to  this,  he  met  with  the  rejoinder, 
*'  But  it  is  only  a  party-wall !  "  Speaking 
generally,  he  felt  convinced  that  dealings 
with  party-waUs  were  conducted  in  a  sort  of 
slipshod  manner  in  many  architects"  ofiices. 
He  felt  deeply  on  the  question,  because  a 
jury  of  his  countrymen  had  taken  upon  them- 
eelves  to  censure  him  for  allowing  two  emi- 
nent architects  to  do  something  in  connexion 
with  a  party-wall  which  he  had  no  power  to 
prevent.  It  was  often  erroneously  assumed 
by  architects  that  they  could  do  what  they 
liied  with  the  half  of  the  party-wall  adjoin- 
ing the  property  in  which  they  were  inte- 
rested ;  but  it  was  not  so,  any  more  than  that 
one  of  two  men  who  were  joint  owners  of  an 
elephant  could  shoot  his  half  of  the  animal. 
A  party-wall  consisted  of  two  undivided 
moieties.  The  Building  Act  provided  that  a 
building  owner  should  not  touch  the  chimney- 
breasts  on  his  side  of  a  party-wall  without 
the  certificate  of  the  district  surveyor.  But 
it  was  an  anomaly  in  the  act  that  it  gave  no 
power  to  the  district  surveyor  to  deal  with 
the  wall  as  a  whole.  The  law  officers  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  had  supported 
him  (Mr.  Walker)  in  his  opinion  that,  until 
the  district  surveyor  was  called  upon  to 
interfere  under  the  Dangerous  Structures 
Act,  all  the  responsibility  of  dealing  with  a 
party-wall  attached  to  the  surveyors  acting 
for  the  respective  owners.  The  Building  Act 
said  most  distinctly  that  each  party  should 
appoint  a  surveyor,  unless  they  both  agreed 
upon  one  surveyor  to  act  for  both  owners  ; 
and  in  the  event  of  each  side  appointing  a 
eurveyor,  the  two  surveyors  so  appointed 
should  nominate  a  third  to  act  as  an  umpire, 
to  whom  all  differences  should  be  referred. 
Where  the  two  surveyors  appointed  by  the 
owners  refused  or  neglected  to  appoint  a 
third  surveyor,  a  deadlock  would  very  often 
ensue,  and  the  only  remedy  was  to  go  to  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  get  a  mandamus, 
or  else  to  make  an  ex  parte  application  to  a 
judge  in  chambers  for  an  order  compelling 
compliance  with  the  act.  If  either  of  the 
owners  did  not  comply  with  the  act,  the  best 
course  was  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  to  give 
the  owner  notice  that  he  would  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  any  damage  arising  from  his 
non-compliance  with  the  law.  The  whole 
question  of  party-walls  was  deserving  of  the 
most  careful  study.  Modern  fronts  were 
now  carried  up  in  crowded  thoroughfares  on 
nothing  but  iron  and  glass,  and  practically 
the  party-wall  was  the  only  part  of  such 
buildings  which  had  any  vital  energy  and 
force  in  it.  Good  party- walls,  in  fact,  formed 
the  backbone,  the  sheet-anchor,  of  such 
buildings.  It  was  terrifying  to  see  how  often 
heavy  superstructures  were  carried  up  on 
iron  columns,  in  conjunction  with  party-walls 
that  were  perhaps  two  or  three  hundred  years 
old, — especially  in  these  days  of  underground 
railways  and  heavy  sewerage  works.  The 
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architect  would  best  study  his  own  and  his 
clients'  interests  by  insisting  upon  thoroughly 
sound  and  unimpeachable  party-walls. 

Mr.  Gilbert  R.  Redgrave  said  that  Mr. 
BlashiU  had  pointed  out  most  carefully  the 
way  in  which  the  two  surveyors  appointed  by 
the  respective  owners  were  to  nominate  a 
third  surveyor,  who  w;i3  not,  according  to  Mr. 
Blashill,  an  "  umpire,"  although  Mr.  Walker 
had  spoken  of  him  as  such.  The  act  clearly 
said  that  the  award  as  to  a  party-wall  must 
be  made  by  the  tivo  surveyors.  Mr.  Blashill 
had  not  stated  whether  a  party-wall  extended 
right  through  to  the  face  of  the  frontage. 
Presuming  it  to  do  so,  what  duty  was  enforced 
upon  the  building  owner  in  case  of  the  ad- 
joining owner  requiring  particular  materials 
carried  up  on  the  exterior  ? 

Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews  said  that  every 
party-wall  had  its  own  peculiarities,  and 
although  in  some  cases  they  did  not  involve 
much  trouble,  in  others  a  great  number  of 
questions  arose  which  could  only  be  settled 
as  they  occurred.  Of  course  the  broad  prin- 
ciples to  be  observed  were  laid  down  by  the 
act.  In  aU  cases  where  party-waUs  were  in- 
creased in  height,  all  questions  arising  as  to 
rights  of  light  and  air  should  be  kept  distinct 
from  those  arising  as  to  the  party-wall  itself. 
One  point  which  often  caused  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  was  that  the  Building  Act  empowered 
a  building  owner  to  do  certain  things  in  such 
a  way  and  at  such  times  as  not  to  cause  in- 
convenience to  the  adjoining  owner.  This 
was  an  open  door  for  aU  sorts  of  difficulties, 
especially  when  there  were  three  or  four,  or 
more,  adjoining  owners.  Of  course,  it  was 
an  inconvenience  at  the  best  of  times  for  the 
adjoining  owner  to  have  his  rooms  laid  open 
by  the  pulling  down  of  a  party-wall,  and  it 
would  be  exceptionally  inconvenient  in  the 
present  cold  season  when  the  party-wall  so 
demolished  happened  to  contain  the  chimney- 
breasts  of  the  adjoining  owner's  house,  for, 
of  course,  it  would  preclude  fires.  The  in- 
convenience attending  the  demolition  and 
rebuilding  of  a  party-wall  was  one,  however, 
which  the  adjoining  owner  must  put  up  with 
so  long  as  he  enjoyed  the  convenience  and 
economy  accruing  from  making  one  wall 
divide  two  properties.  He  had  heard  that  it 
was  likely  that  a  case  raising  the  question  of 
compensation  for  such  inconvenience  would 
shortly  come  on  for  hearing,  but  it  was  to  be 
hoped  that  it  would  not  go  against  the  build- 
ing owner.  In  the  demolition  of  old  party- 
walls  it  was  necessary  to  exercise  the  utmost 
care,  as  sometimes  the  chimney-breasts  were 
carried  on  either  side  of  the  wall  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  those  on  one  side  balance 
those  on  the  other.  He  thought  that,  all 
things  considered,  the  provisions  of  the  Build- 
ing Act  as  to  party-walls  were  pretty  clear  and 
distinct. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Clarkson  said  that  chimney- 
breasts  built  against  party-walls,  although 
they  were  bonded  into  party-walls,  were  not 
part  thereof.  The  building  owner,  or  the 
person  who  wanted  to  deal  with  his  side  of 
the  party-wall,  must  not  do  anything  that 
would  imperil  the  safety  of  the  structure 
without  notice,  and  the  purpose  of  the  notice 
was  clearly  that  the  adjoining  owner  should 
make  provision  for  his  own  interests.  But 
the  act  should  not  be  unduly  strained,  for 
although  it  was  very  properly  not  allowed  to 
the  building  owner  to  do  anything  to  a  party- 
wall  that  would  endanger  its  stability  or  in- 
convenience the  adjoining  owner,  nevertheless 
it  was  allowable  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work 
upon  a  party-wall.  The  question  of  party 
fence-walls  was  becoming  of  increasing  im- 
portance, and  some  day  or  other  legislation 
would  bo  called  for  to  enable  them  to  become 
party  structures.  As  Mr.  Mathews  had  said, 
the  Building  Act  was,  in  the  main,  a  good 
act,  and  it  was  much  to  be  desired  that 
country  towns  and  rural  districts  should  be 
provided  with  equally  satisfactory  legislation, 
especially  as  to  the  rights  of  adjoining  owners 
in  party-walls,  such  rights  being  at  present 
most  dubious.  Mr.  Blashill  had  not  men- 
tioned that  in  Loudon  we  were  going  to  have 
practically  some  new  building  legislation, 
dealing  with  party-walls  as  well  as  with  other 


matters.  He  should  very  much  like  to  feel 
assured  that  that  legislation  (which  would 
take  the  form  of  bye-laws  prepared  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  pursuance 
of  powers  given  them  by  the  act  of  last  session) 
would  be  effective  without  being  too  stringent. 
One  of  these  bye-laws  provided  that  party- 
walls  might  be  constructed  of  inferior  bricks  t 
That  provision,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
what  Mr.  Walker  had  said,  was  not  very  re- 
assuring. Of  course  the  provisions  of  these 
bye-laws  as  to  foundations  and  materials 
generally  would  apply  equally  to  party-walla 
and  to  external  walla. 

Mr.  Hunter  said  that  the  Building  Act 
stipulated  that  three  months'  notice  should 
be  given  to  the  adjoining  owner  by  the  build- 
ing owner  of  his  intention  to  proceed  to 
interfere  with  or  pull  down  and  rebuild  a 
party-wall,  but,  so  far  as  he  could  see  (and 
he  had  taken  legal  advice),  there  was  no  power 
in  the  act  to  compel  him  to  proceed  with  the 
work  at  the  expiration  of  the  three  months. 
Again,  it  appeared  to  be  a  moot  point  whether 
a  party-wall  which  was  carried  up  higher 
than  one  of  the  two  properties  which  it  served 
to  separate  was  a  party-wall  for  its  whole 
height.  On  this  point  it  seemed  to  him  that 
Mr.  Blashill  would  have  great  difficulty  in 
establishing  the  correctness  of  his  reading  of 
the  act. 

Mr.  Walker  explained  that  he  merely  used 
the  word  "  umpire,"  as  applied  to  the  third 
surveyor,  in  its  colloquial  sense.  He  wished 
to  add  that  difficulties  often  arose  where  one 
party,  having  given  notice  to  deal  with  a 
party-wall,  v/ant  on  at  once  without  waiting 
for  the  expiration  of  the  term.  That  could 
be  stopped  by  an  injunction  in  Chancery,  on 
the  ground  of  non-compliance  with  the  act. 
In  the  last  Building  Act  for  Bristol  a  clause 
had  been  inserted  to  the  effect  that  if  the 
adjoining  owners  of  a  party  structure  could 
not  agree,  the  old  structure  should  be  pulled 
down,  and  each  party  build  a  new  one  I 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  having  been 
tendered  to  Mr.  Blashill  for  his  paper, 

Mr.  Blashill,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Redgrave, 
said  that  most  undoubtedly  a  party-waU  ex- 
tended right  through  to  the  surface  of  the 
frontage,  or  it  would  not  completely  separate 
the  two  buildings.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Hunter, 
he  said  the  act  contained  no  provision  to 
compel  a  man  who  gave  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  do  certain  things  to  a  party-wall,  to 
proceed  with  the  work  at  the  expiration  of 
the  three  months. 


ON  CONCRETE.* 

As  concrete  is  so  rapidly  taking  the  place  of 
cut  stone  and  rubble  masonry — especially  in 
connexion  with  water-works,  such  as  quay 
walla  and  bridges,  &c.,  and  also  in  founda- 
tions of  houses  erected  on  soft  and  uneven 
foundations — a  few  practical  remarks  may  be 
of  some  use. 

For  some  years  I  have  used  concrete  in 
the  construction  of  county  bridges  in  the 
West  Riding,  County  Cork,  the  span  of  the 
arches  varying  from  20  to  35  ft. ;  and  in  one 
instance,  where  a  foundation  could  not  be 
obtained  without  going  to  considerable 
expense,  I  constructed  an  arch  of  45  ft.  span, 
with  a  rise  of  7  ft.  6  in.,  the  thickness  of  the 
arch  at  the  crown  being  3  ft.,  and  at  the 
springing  4  ft. 

Concrete  has  one  great  advantage  over 
masonry — viz.,  after  floods  a  few  pounds  will 
repair  any  damage  that  may  arise  to  the 
foundations  ;  whei'eas  in  a  stone  bridge  one 
stone  loosened  at  the  bottom  of  an  abutment 
or  pier  will  often  cause  the  destruction  of  a 
great  portion,  or  perhaps  the  whole  of  the 
structure.  The  foundations  can  also  be  con- 
structed in  a  more  simple  manner. 

The  plan  I  adopt  is  to  drive  a  row  of  piles 
6  in.  X  6  in.,  3  ft.  apart,  marking  out  the  form 
of  the  footings,  and  then,  as  the  gravel  is 
scooped  out  to  a  firm  bed,  placing  li-in. 
sheeting  as  the  excavation  proceeds.  '  Grass 


•  Read  at  Institution  of  Civil  Enpineera  of  Ireland,  Feb- 
ruary £th,  li)79,  by  Mitthaniel  Jacksun. 
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sods  will  always  keep  tho  foundations  suiS- 
ciently  froo  of  water  in  summer  weather  to 
enable  tbo  workmen  to  keep  tolerably  dry. 
The  water  must  then  be  let  into  the  compart- 
ment, so  as  to  form  still  water,  for  on  no 
account  must  concrete  bo  put  into  a  space 
■where  there  is  any  running  water.  As  large 
a  quantity  of  concrete  as  can  be  made  must 
1)0  prepared  in  tho  proportion  of  two  of 
broken  stones — broken  so  as  to  pass  through 
a  ring  2  in.  in  diameter — three  of  coarse 
gravel  and  sand  to  one  of  cement,  and  the 
■whole,  when  well  mixed,  must  bo  placed 
gently  in  the  water,  through  a  square  tube, 
80  as  not  to  disturb  the  cement.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  divide  tho  spaco  for  the  foundations 
into  three  or  four  compartments,  in  order 
that  the  concrete  may  be  carried  above  the 
■water  lino  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
After  tho  cement  has  been  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  water,  largo  stones  may  be  put 
into  the  concrete,  and  the  whole  well  rammed. 
When  tho  foundation  has  become  firm,  tho 
outline  of  the  bridge  is  to  be  formed  with 
IJ-in.  sheeting,  firmly  secured,  and  tho  work 
proceeded  with.  Tho  concrete  is  now  to  be 
made  in  the  proportion  of  four  of  broken 
etones,  2\  of  gravel,  screened  through  an 
inch  screen,  and  IJ  of  sand  to  one  of  cement, 
and  about  ono-third  of  clean,  large,  rough 
Btones  bedded  through  tho  work,  and  all  well 
rammed.  When  tho  concrete  has  been 
raised  to  tho  height  of  the  springing,  it  is 
advisable  to  allow  the  woi-k  to  rest  as  long  as 
IJOEsiblc,  as  concrete  does  not  come  to  a  full 
set  for  months  after  it  has  been  made,  when 
it  is  used  in  any  large  body.  Tlie  centreing 
can  now  be  put  up  ;  it  must  be  very  firm.  I 
invariably  divide  tho  arch  into  five  parts  ; 
the  haunches  on  both  sides  are  first  executed, 
the  joints  always  radiating  to  the  centre, 
then  the  centre,  and,  after  allowing  a  sufli- 
cient  time  for  setting,  the  spaces  are  filled  in. 
The  old  work  must  be  freely  wet  before  the 
concrete  is  continued.  Packing  is  used  in 
the  haunches,  but  not  in  the  compartments. 
Workmen  are  apt  to  be  so  very  careless  that 
I  think  it  better  not  to  run  the  risk  of  dirty 
stones  being  used  ;  besides,  there  is  more 
elasticity  in  tho  concrete  without  the  stones. 
As  soon  as  the  concrete  has  hardened,  the 
boarding  should  bo  removed,  to  allow  the  air 
to  act  on  tho  concrete.  About  six  weeks 
must  be  allowed  before  the  centres  are  eased. 
A  careful  examination  must  then  be  made  to 
see  if  any  cracks  have  taken  place ;  if  so, 
they  will  be  found  to  take  a  vertical  direc- 
tion, generally  at  the  springing.  The  con- 
crete at  the  crack  must  be  cut  out  in  the 
shape  of  a  U,  about  6  in.  wide  at  the  bottom, 
and  from  12  to  18  in.  at  the  top,  according  to 
the  depth  of  the  sheeting,  and  the  space  care- 
fully filled  in  with  concrete  well  rammed. 
The  surface  of  the  arch  must  be  finished  ofi' 
with  a  thin  coat  of  cement  and  fine  sand,  in 
the  proportion  of  1  to  8,  and  provision  made 
in  the  haunches  to  prevent  the  lodgment  of 
water.  The  arch  can  be  either  coated  with 
tar,  well  boiled,  or  a  bed  of  puddle  9  in. 
thick,  carefully  worked  over  the  whole 
surface.  The  parapet  walls  can  be  either  9 
or  12  in.  thick,  instead  of  18  or  20  in.,  as  in 
rubble  masonry.  Concrete  parapets  cannot 
be  thrown  down  in  the  wanton  manner  that 
the  ordinary  rubble  masonry  ones  are  subject 
to  by  idle  people  and  schoolboys,  &c.  It  is 
amusing  to  see  the  attempts  to  destroy  the 
copings  of  the  concrete  bridges,  but  in  no 
instance  have  they  succeeded  in  doing  any 
mischief  beyond  a  few  slight  marks,  although 
in  derision  they  are  called  "  stirabout 
bridges."  Another  advantage  is  the  facility 
of  corbelling  out  angles  ;  also,  bridges  on  the 
skew  can  be  carried  out  without  any  extra 
expense. 

In  making  concrete,  too  much  care  cannot 
be  taken  ;  the  materials  must  be  scrupulously 
clean,  and  aU  large,  smooth  stones  in  the 
gravel  broken.  The  gravel,  &o.,  and  cement 
should  be  first  thoroughly  mixed  when  dry, 
and  then  gently  wet  with  clean  water  out  of 
a  watering-pot  with  a  fine  rose,  and  well 
mixed  as  the  watering  proceeds.  The  con- 
crete must  not  be  made  too  wot — aboat  the 
consistency  of  good  mortar  ;  it  is  the  general 


practice  to  use  too  much  water  and  too  little 
mixing  when  the  materials  are  dry. 

There  are  several  cements  of  superior 
quality  in  tho  market.  I  have  always  used 
the  "  Vectis  "*  Brand  Portland,  from  the 
lalo  of  Wight.  Cement  for  general  use 
should  be  a  little  air-sat,  as  it  dries  more 
slowly  and  uniformly  when  used  in  water ; 
tho  cement  cannot  bo  too  fresh. 

When  concrete  has  once  partially  set  on 
the  board  or  platform,  it  must  on  no  account 
be  re-wet — a  very  common  practice  with 
some  workmen  ;  it  must  bo  thrown  away,  and 
fresh  concrete  made.  The  platform  ihould 
be  carefully  scraped  every  time  it  is  used. 

Another  advantage  concrete  has  over 
masonry  is  the  rapidity  with  which  houses 
can  be  erected.  Within  fourteen  weeks  from 
tho  date  of  the  order  to  commence  tho  plans, 
a  house  containing  dining,  drawing-room, 
kitchen,  five  bed-rooms,  and  oflices,  all  on 
the  ground  floor,  was  finished  and  fit  to  in- 
habit, being  perfectly  dry,  at  a  cost  of 
between  ^800  and  £900.  This  Louse  was 
constructed  with  sea  gravel. 

Concrete  houses  are  dry,  warm,  and  froo 
from  rats  and  mice,  as  these  vermin  find  it 
quite  impossible  to  burrow  into  the  walls. 

I  have  also  constructed  a  handsome  oriel 
window  for  about  .£20,  in  concrete,  which  in 
ordinary  cut  stone  would  have  cost  from  £76 
to  .£100. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  too  strongly  im- 
press on  beginners  the  necessity  of  having 
the  material  used  perfectly  clean  and  sharp  ; 
tho  materials  well  mixed  when  dry,  then 
carefully  moistened,  and  mixed  to  the 
consistency  of  strong  mortar.  That  the 
etones  used  in  packing  should  be  rough  and 
clean,  and,  before  using,  well  watered, 
thrown  on  the  concrete,  and  then  well 
rammed.  Tho  concrete  should  also  be 
well  rammed.  Care  should  be  taken  that  a 
space  of  fully  3  in.  should  be  between  each 
stone.  It  is  also  advisable  to  try  two  or 
three  samples  of  the  cement,  as  cement  is 
liable  to  be  injured  by  boiug  exposed  to  wet 
and  dam])  in  its  transit. 


THE  FRENCH  MEDIEVAL  BUILDING 
TRADE.t 

From  the  literary  researches  of  M.  Fagniez 
into  the  early  industrial  history  of  France, 
we  obtain  several  interesting  particulars  on 
the  various  trades  to  be  found  in  Paris,  in- 
cluding those  of  building;  and  when  we 
reflect  on  the  noble  erections  that  rose  up  in 
thosa  eras  to  form  the  French  cities,  it 
would  seem  not  out  of  place  if  we  seek  to 
know  something  of  those  who  built  them. 
From  that  very  ancient  industrial  census, 
known  as  the  Livret  Jen  Millers,  we  find  that 
there  were  in  Paris  at  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  122  masons,  7  masons'  assist- 
ants, 36  plasterers,  2  scafibld-builders  {escha- 
faudeufs),  2  door-makers,  108  carpenters,  18 
stone-getters  from  the  quarries,  and,  lastly, 
some  apjmreUleurs,  described  as  master-work- 
men, who  traced  the  stone  dressing.  Of 
these,  the  numbers  are  not  given.  There 
could  not  have  been  many  ;  for,  according  to 
some,  the  architect  himself  sometimes  took 
the  duty  of  appaniUeur.  Indeed,  there  was 
no  such  person  as  an  architect  in  those  days, 
this  term  not  having  come  into  vogue  until 
the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  he  was  designated  as  the 
master  of  tho  works,  and  his  oflSce  ■nas  to 
trace  the  plans,  calculate  the  quantities,  buy 
the  materials,  arrange  with  the  contractors, 
overlook  and  measure  the  work,  and  pay  the 
men.  The  architect,  therefore,  had  in  most 
cases  clearly  enough  to  do  without  assuming 
the  duties  of  appareilleur,  which  was  probably 
done  by  master  stonecutters,  as  the  following 
extract  seems  to  show  : — "  M"  Dreufavier, 
tailleur  de  pierre,  por  avoir  taille  et  faict 
I'appareil  aux  masons  d'un  portail  de  pierre." 
However  this  may  be,  the  master  of  the 
works  had  the  whole  command  and  responsi- 

•  Mr.  A.  J.  Aldiioli,  Talbot-place,  1»  tlie  Dublin  agent  for 
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bility,  both  as  regards  material  and  execu- 
tion, and  particularly  in  the  masonry,  over 
which  ho  exercised  a  more  personal  super- 
vision than  over  the  other  details.  He  left, 
indeed,  tho  carpentry  to  the  care  of  a  master 
carpenter,  who  drew  tho  plans  and  estimates, 
though  always  under  the  eye  of,  and  subject 
to  alteration  by,  tho  master  of  tho  works. 
Tho  lattci'  had  to  arrange  with  everybody,  as 
we  find  him  in  the  records  of  tho  building  of 
the  Collcgo  of  Beauvais  concluding  a  bargain 
with  a  tombstone  cutter  for  putting  up  and 
polishing  the  tomb  of  Jean  do  Dormans,  the 
founder  ;  and  also  drawing  a  design  for  tha 
coppersmith,  in  the  shape  of  a  copper  crown, 
for  the  statue  of  the  Virgin. 

When  tho  master  of  the  works  had  several 
jobs  on  hand,  necessitating  his  travelling 
from  one  to  another,  ho  had  leave  sometimes 
to  appoint  a  substitute,  whom  he  paid  so 
much  tt  day,  though  it  was  understood  that 
the  latter  had  no  power  whatever  in  any 
artistic  direction,  but  merely  in  checking  ofif 
certain  materials  or  work  to  be  done.  la 
those  days  the  king,  tho  great  nobles  and 
religious  establishments,  had  each  their  own 
properly-appointed  masters  of  the  works, 
generally  one  for  masonry  and  another  for 
carpentry,  and  the  supervisors  of  the  royal 
buildings  were  appointed  personally  by  the 
king,  and  had  a  distinct  position  at  court, 
giving  up  their  office  only  into  the  hands  of 
the  royal  chancellor.  The  following  extract 
tells  us  that  "  Petrus  Souchet,  varletus 
camere  Regis,  ordiuatus  et  institutns 
magister  generalis  operum  carpenterise  regis 
loco  majcstri  Roberti  Souchet  vacante  per 
resignationem  ejusdem  in  manibus  domini 
cancellarii  factum.  Idem  Petrus  fecit  et 
prestitet  solitum  in  camera  juramentum." 
Moreover,  besides  their  salary  and  certain 
gratifications,  they  had  each  two  horses  at 
their  disposal  and  at  the  royal  household's 
expense.  Indeed,  in  all  building  matters  it 
was  the  custom  for  the  owners  of  the  build- 
ings to  testify  their  satisfaction  with  well- 
done  work  by  occasional  honoraria.  In  1362 
the  Duke  of  Normandy  gave  bis  master- 
mason,  Raymond  of  the  Temple,  20  francs- 
in  gold,  and  when  ho  became  king  he  made 
him  one  of  Lis  sergeants  at  arms,  and  gave 
200  francs  in  gold,  wherewith  Raymond's 
son,  Chariot,  to  whom  the  king  was  god- 
father, and  who  was  studying  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Orleans,  might  pay  for  his  keep 
and  buy  books.  Louis  of  Orleans  also  gave- 
the  same  sum  to  Raymond,  who,  apparently, 
was  in  luck's  way,  for  his  services  as 
architect  of  Orleans  aux  Celestins.  Occa- 
sionally a  good  bit  of  money  was  made 
by  the  masters  of  the  works  selling  the 
materials  sub  rosa,  and  pocketing  the  pro- 
ceeds, though  precautions  were  sometimes 
taken  to  make  this  impossible.  Of  this  a 
case  in  point  happened  in  1402,  when  the 
materials  for  one  of  the  royal  buildings  con- 
sisting of  wood,  lead,  iron,  carpentry  work, 
scafi"olding,  glass,  and  sashes  were  shut  up  in 
a  warehouse,  with  two  locks  and  keys,  of 
which  the  master  of  the  works  held  one  and 
the  accountant  the  other,  so  that  any  mis- 
demeanour could  only  be  carried  out  by  col- 
lusion between  these  two.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  operations,  the  materials  which  were 
left  were  sold  by  the  receivers  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  master  of  the  works,  au  proujfict 
da  Roi.  Although  in  ordinary  cases  the 
master  of  the  works  was  also  pay-clerk,  the 
royal  household  included  a  special  functionary 
for  this  office,  which  was  sometimes  a  confi- 
dential one,  Philip  the  Long  having  appointed 
his  valet  to  discharge  this  duty.  We  find 
extant  one  of  these  certificates  of  payment, 
as  follows: — "Jehan  Frangile,  maistre  des 
(Buvres  de  charpenterie  du  Roy  nostre  sire,  a 
Guillaume,  receveur  du  Roy,  salut.  Je  vous 
certifie  que  Regnault  de  Gastins,  masson,  a 
bien  guagne  et  deserve,  et  lui  est  deu  sept 
livres  trois  sols  tournois  pour  avoir  fait  et 
parfait  les  besonges  qui  ensuivent.  Tes- 
moing  mon  seel  a  ces  presents  le  x«  jour  dfr 
Fevrier  I'an  MCCCLX.  et  seize." 

In  cases  where  an  expert's  opinion  wag 
wanted,  the  master  of  the  works  himself 
acted,  although  this  was  sometimes  done  by 
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masons  and  carpenters  specially  sworn  to  act 
(jures  du  roi).  In  all  building  affairs  con- 
nected with  the  royal  household,  there  were 
two  of  these  oificials,  one  for  masonry  and 
the  other  for  carpentry,  but  in  other  cases 
we  hear  of  juries  of  eight  or  even  twelve. 
They  were  personages  of  some  consequence, 
being  nominated  by  the  master-mason  of  the 
king,  and  instituted  by  the  Provost  of  Paris, 
who  administered  the  oath  to  them.  In  1402 
&  case  occurred  in  which  one  OeanPriem  dis- 
puted the  right  of  PieiTO  Denis  to  be  properly 
elected,  though  the  provost  confirmed  the 
election,  and  maintained  his  right.  When 
Pierre  Denis  died,  there  was  again  a  contest, 
80  that  it  is  clear  that  the  olSce  was  one  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  trade.  Various 
mentions  are  made  of  occasions  in  which  the 
services  of  this  jury  of  experts  were  called 
into  requisition,  and  must  have  been  of  de- 
cided utility  in  the  government  of  the  city. 
For  instance,  in  1326,  one  Souplicet,  a 
chasuble  maker,  presented  a  petition  that 
the  jury  should  assemble  and  report  on  the 
condition  of  the  adjoining  house,  which 
threatened  to  come  down  and  involve  his  own 
property  in  the  ruin.  The  jury  came,  saw, 
and  approved  of  the  petition,  putting  their 
seals  to  an  order  that  the  insecure  house,  the 
property  of  Isabelle  de  Trambley,  should  be 
at  once  puUed  down.  Again,  in  1834,  Philip 
of  Valois  authorised  Guillaume  Judet,  chap- 
lain of  St.  Michel's  Chapel,  to  break  through 
the  wall  of  his  house,  which  adjoined  the 
street  of  the  Grand  Pont,  and  to  build  there 
workshops,  the  receipts  from  which  were  to 
be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  chapel; 
at  the  same  time  he  gave  instructions  to  his 
experts  to  visit  the  place  and  report  as  to 
where  the  wall  could  be  pierced  at  the  least 
inconvenience  to  the  neighbourhood. 


THE  WASTE  OF  LAND  AT  BRAY 
AND  KILLINEY.* 

Fkom  observations  and  experiments  mad^ 
during  six  years,  it  has  been  found  that  th^ 
beaches  on  the  east  coast  of  Ireland,  between 
Carnsore,  County  Wexford,  and  Dalkey 
Island,  County  Dublin,  travel  with  the  "flow- 
tide"  on-shore  currents.  These  "  flow-tide" 
currents  may  be  divided  into  (1)  the  normal 
currents,  or  those  on-shore  currents  that  run 
in  a  similar  general  direction  to  that  of  the 
"  flow-tide  "  wave  going  north  up  the  Irish 
Sea ;  (2)  counter-tides,  or  on-shore  currents 
running  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  "  flow- 
tide  "  wave ;  and  (3)  half-counter-tides,  or 
on-shore  currents  generated  by  the  different 
headlands  ;  these  only  flow  for  a  few  hours 
before  high-water  ;  sometimes,  according  to 
the  locality,  running  contrary  to  the  normal 
on-shore  currents,  at  other  times  to  the 
counter-tides. 

It  was  also  found  that  the  wind  waves 
accelerate  or  retard  the  travelling  of  the 
beaches,  or  cut  them  out,  according  to  the 
direction  from  which  they  were  coming.  The 
wind  waves  are  of  two  different  kinds — viz. 
(1)  "  Ground  swells,"  or  waves  which  have 
been  formed  originally  out  in  the  Channel, 
or  even  in  the  Atlantic,  by  W.,  S.W.,  or  S. 
winds  ;  and  (2)  waves  formed  by  the  winds 
blowing  directly  on  the  coast  line.  Ordinary 
wind  waves  accelerate  the  travelling  of  a 
beach,  if  the  wind  is  blowing  in  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which 
the  current  is  flowing  ;  while  they  retard  the 
beaches  if  the  wind  is  perpendicular,  and  cut 
them  out  if  the  wind  is  more  or  less  opposite, 
to  the  direction  of  the  current.  Thus,  if  an 
east  coast  extends  N.  and  S.  and  the  tidal 
current  is  running  N.,  all  winds  that  come 
from  points  between  S.  and  E.S.E.  by  E. 
accelerate  the  travelling  of  the  beach  ;  those 
between  E.S.E.  by  E.  and  E.N.E.  by  E.pile 
np  "  fulls  "  and  "  storm  beaches,"  while  those 
between  E.N.E.  by  E.  and  N.  cut  out  tho 

I     beaches.    The  cutting  out  is  due  to  tho 
"  dancing  waves  "  formed  by  the  meeting  of 

I     the  different  classes  of  waves  at  obtuse 

!  angles. 


•  By  Mr.  G.  H.  Kinali.in,  M  It.f.A.  Kcad  at  Imtitution  of 
Civil  fingineeri  of  IrcUinl,  Fsliruary  Utli,  1»7». 


"  Ground  swells  "  break  on  the  coast  line 
perpendicularly,  or  nearly  so,  usually  with  an 
undulating  shaky  motion  that  churns  up  and 
tosses  the  beach,  thus  causing  it  to  be  carried 
away  in  the  backwash  ;  they,  except  under 
very  exceptional  circumstances,  cut  out  the 
beaches.  As  the  normal  on-shore  currents 
and  the  counter-tides  flow  in  different  direc- 
tions, a  wind  that  helps  one  must  be  adverse 
to  the  other  ;  therefore,  in  a  bay,  one  portion 
of  a  beach  may  be  filling  while  another  portion 
is  being  cut  out. 

[The  lecturer  here  referred  to  diagrams 
shewing  the  various  forms  of  beaches.] 

Beaches  may  be  clean  swept  out  and  left 
empty — (1)  by  a  tidal  current,  if  for  a  long 
time  there  are  not  contrary  storm  waves  to 
stop  the  travelling  of  the  beach  ;  (2)  if  there 
are  continuous  winds  that  accelerate  the 
travelling  of  a  beach  (it  may  thus  be  carried 
away  in  a  short  time)  ;  or  (3),  if  there  are 
continuous  contrary  winds  that  cut  out  the 
beach.  In  any  of  these  cases,  if  the  strand 
is  left  empty  and  a  storm  comes  on,  the 
marginal  cliffs  are  left  unprotected  and  are 
exposed  to  denudation.  A  small  storm  may 
have  great  effect  on  the  marginal  cliffs  if  the 
strands  are  empty ;  while  a  great  storm  may 
have  little  or  no  effect  if  the  strands  are  full. 
It  should  be  specially  pointed  out  that  winds 
which  are  most  destructive  to  the  beaches 
may  not  have  any  power  on  the  marginal 
cliffs  ;  the  destruction  of  the  latter  depending 
solely  on  whether  the  strands  are  empty  or 
full.  So  far  we  have  been  giving  the  general 
rules  in  regard  to  the  beaches  between 
Dalkey  Island  and  Carnsore  ;  we  will  now 
refer  more  especially  to  Killiney  Bay,  that  is, 
the  embayment  between  Bray  Head  and 
Dalkey  Island. 

In  Killiney  Bay  there  are  four  on-shore 
currents,  which  principally  cause  the  travel- 
ling and  cutting  out  of  the  beaches  : — (1)  A 
current  which  branches  from  the  "  flow-tide" 
wave  coming  up  the  Irish  Sea,  after  it  has 
passed  Bray  Head,  and  which  runs  N.W.- 
ward  to  impinge  on  the  shore  at  and  to  the 
north  of  Tower  No.  4.  Here  it  divides — a 
portion  going  northward,  but  the  principal 
part  (2)  forming  a  "  counter-tide  "  that  runs 
south  along  the  beach  to  Bray  ;  (3)  a  "  half 
counter-tide,"  that  sets  in  a  few  hours  before 
high-water,  and  runs  westward  along  the 
north  side  of  Bray  Head,  to  the  south  end  of 
the  beach  near  Tower  No.  1 ;  and  (4)  a  "half 
counter-tide  "  that  sets  in  a  few  hours  before 
high-water,  and  runs  westward  from  the 
south  entrance  into  Dalkey  Sound.  All  these 
currents  carry  the  beaches  with  them  ;  the 
carriage  being  accelerated,  retarded,  or 
stopped  by  the  storm  waves,  if  the  latter  are, 
respectively,  with  the  currents,  perpendicular 
to  them,  or  against  them.  About  thii'ty-five 
years  ago*  the  tendency  of  the  beaches 
margining  this  bay  was  to  be  fuller  and  more 
massive  than  of  late  years.  This  seems  to 
have  been  also  the  case  on  the  whole  coast 
line  between  Dalkey  and  Carnsore  ;  because 
if  we  compare  the  charts  of  1845  with  the 
newer  ones  of  1873  we  find  that  not  only  are 
the  beaches  and  on-shore  shoals  smaller,  but 
that  the  off-shore  shoals  have  become  more 
regular  in  outline  ;  while  the  shoal  and  awash 
portions  of  the  latter  (above  the  3-fathom 
line)  have  changed  from  their  massive  forms 
into  narrow  regular  ridges.  To  this  waste  of 
the  beaches  in  Killiney  Bay  must  be  added 
the  artificial  waste  due  to  the  annual  carting 
away  of  thousands  of  tons  of  the  beach  for 
road  metal  and  other  purposes.  To  the 
emptying  of  the  shores  is  due  the  great  de- 
nudation, during  late  years,  of  tho  marginal 
cliffs  from  Ballybrack  to  Tower  No.  1 ;  but 
the  denudation  from  Towor  No.  8  southward 
was  further  promoted  by  the  works  at  the 
mouth  of  tho  Dargle  River,  in  connexion  with 
the  Bray  Harbour.  Over  thirty-five  years 
ago  tho  mouth  of  the  Dargle  Rivor  used  to 
shift  its  position.  The  usual  channel  was 
kept  open  nearly  directly  into  the  sea,  but 
during  certain  winds  this  channel  was  stopped, 
and  tho  water  forced  to  flow  sometimes  south- 


•  Tliln  limit  of  time  hat  a  reference  to  tUe  age  of  tho 
autli«atic  cliuu. 


ward  and  other  times  northward,  and  form 
others  ;  the  situations  of  these  channels  being 
indicated  on  map.  On  account  of  the  travel- 
ling of  the  beach  southward,  the  principal 
channel  was  generally  inclined  southward, 
but,  during  continuous  east  winds,  it  would 
be  banked  up,  and  the  water  forced  to  find  a 
passage  to  the  northward.  These  are  the 
natural  directions  in  which  the  river  would 
open  channels  ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
British  Islands,  the  inhabitants,  from  time 
immemorial,  were  accustomed,  when  the 
channels  were  stopped,  to  cut  a  direct  channel, 
a  few  feet  wide,  across  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  intervening  sands,  which,  in  a  few  hours, 
would  be  deepened  and  widened  by  the  rush 
of  the  pent-up  waters  through  it.* 

In  the  second  map  the  black  lines  show 
the  mouth  of  the  Bray  River  and  its  estuary 
in  the  year  1854 — they  are  taken  from  a  map 
of  Captain  Wilkinson's,  R.E.,  made  in  that 
year — while  the  red  lines  on  the  same  map 
show  the  harbour  works  as  they  appeared  in 
1869  ;  and  in  another  map  is  given  the  har- 
bour mouth  as  it  appeared  on  the  3rd  of 
December,  1878,  at  full  water  of  a  neap  tide.t 
In  Wilkinson's  map  the  guts  to  the  north- 
ward and  southward  indicate  the  ancient 
sites  of  the  north  and  south  channels. 

The  direct  passage  to  the  sea,  opened  and 
kept  open  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality, 
only  partly  affected  the  natural  travelling  of 
the  beach,  because  it  had  no  permanent  side- 
barriers,  and  during  the  winter  and  in  storm 
it  was  often  closed  up,  and  the  beach  could 
travel  past  it.  But  when  the  permanent 
channel,  in  connexion  with  the  harbour  works, 
was  made,  things  altogether  changed.  This 
permanent  channel  formed  a  constant  stream, 
in  which  most  of  the  beach  (travelling  south- 
wards) was  caught  and  carried  out  to  sea. 
Consequently  there  was  little  or  no  material 
to  replenish  the  strand  to  the  south  of  the 
channel ;  added  to  which  there  was  the  cart- 
ing away  of  what  little  there  was  cast  up  ; 
therefore  the  beach  to  the  south  became 
empty,  and  all  storm  waves  swept  readily 
across  it.  Those  from  the  E.  and  N.E.  im- 
pinged on  the  coast  to  the  south  of  the 
channel,  and  those  from  the  S.E. — which 
are  the  most  destructive — on  the  coast  to 
the  N.-ward,  the  cliff  there  being  rapidly  cut 
away  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  northward 
to  Tower  No.  4  ;  causing  the  Tower  No.  3, 
and  the  cliff  under  it,  to  be  carried  away,  as 
they  were  open  to  the  full  force  of  the  S.E. 
storms.  The  piling,  which  was  driven  down 
to  make  the  channel  into  the  harbour  perma- 
nent, was  carried  along  the  south  side  only 
of  the  channel.  But  if  it  had  been  along  the 
north  side,  a  permanent  beach  would  have 
formed  on  the  north  side  of  the  harbour  that 
would  have  effectually  protected  the  cliffs 
from  Tower  No.  3  to  Tower  No.  4.  If,  how- 
ever, the  piling  had  been  so  placed  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  would  have  induced  a  cutting 
out  of  the  beach  to  the  south  of  the  channel, 
as  invariably  such  a  structure  at  the  up- 
stream side  of  a  river  entering  the  sea  through 
a  beach  causes  a  cutting  out  at  the  down- 
stream side.  A  good  example  of  this  may  be 
seen  at  Ai-klow,  at  the  south  of  the  County  of 
Wicklow,  where  the  drifting  of  the  beach  is 
northward.  Here,  on  the  up-stream,  or  south 
side  of  the  piers,  the  beach  has  augmented, 
while  to  the  north,  or  the  down-stream  side, 
even  the  marginal  sandhills  have  been  con- 
siderably cut  out,  as  shown,  where  the  black 
lines  represent  the  shore  lines  in  1835,  while 
the  red  lines  show  the  present  feature  due  to 
the  harbour  works  constructed  in  1850.  A 
little  south  of  the  Bray  Hai'bour  channel  a 
number  of  groins  were  constructed  to  give 
rise  to  a  beach  on  the  outside  of  the  rampart 
wall  at  the  north  end  of  Bray  Esplanade. 
These,  however,  have  not  been  effective ; 
partly  because  the  shingle  and  sand  that 

•  At  The  Breaclies,  a  littlo  further  south  on  the  coast  hii*-, 
tho  channel  was  closed  by  tlie  east  winj  on  Nov.  IS,  187S. 
Wlicn  I  passed  the  place  in  tlie  ninming  some  men  were 
opening  a  cut.  4  ft.  wide,  which,  wlien  I  returned  in  the 
evening,  was  over  60  ft.  wide.  But  tho  continuous  east  wind 
had  it  uKuin  bloclfed  up  on  Dec.  4,  wlien  ttie  same  proccM 
was  gone  tlu'ougli,  and  on  the  5th  there  was  again  a  deep  and 
wide  cli:innel. 

t  On  tills  map  tlie  mouth  of  the  river.  In  January,  1879,  after 
the  spring  title,  Is  Indicated  lu  red. 
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should  have  been  stopped  by  them  was  carted 
away  before  it  had  time  to  reach  them,  and 
partly  because  they  were  badly  planed. 

The  harbour  works,  as  completed  in  1869, 
would  have  been  stable  and  have  answered 
the  local  trade,  if  a  little  care  had  been  taken 
of  them  ;  and  especially  if  the  beach  to  the 
south  of  the  channel  had  been  preserved. 
We  have  already  pointed  out  that  on  the 
whole  coast  line  from  Dalkey  to  Carnsore  a 
natural  waste  or  denudation  of  the  coast  lino 
is  going  on;  in  some  places  more  than  in 
others,  the  cliffs  margining  the  south  por- 
tions of  Killiney  Bay  being  among  those  that 
are  more  quickly  denuded.  The  beach  in 
this  portion  of  the  bay,  from  Tower  No.  4  to 
Bray  Head,  is  almost  entirely  composed  of 
pebbles  from  the  marginal  cliffs,  only  about 
one  in  a  thousand,  if  so  many,  coming  from 
the  County  Wexford.*  Here,  therefore,  the 
beach  should  be  not  only  carefully  preserved, 
but  also  artificially  augmented.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case,  as  yearly  thousands  of 
tons  are  carted  away.  This  preservation  of 
the  beach  was  far  more  necessary  on  the 
south  of  Tower  No.  3,  where  there  is  no 
marginal  cliff;  here,  however,  the  artificial 
waste  has  been  excessive,  as  the  sand  and 
gravel  is  carted  away  before  it  has  time  even 
to  reach  high-water  mark.  The  conse- 
quences have  been  the  destruction  of  the 
harbour. 

As  there  was  no  beach  to  protect  the 
harbour,  it  was  rapidly  encroached  on  by  the 
sea.  In  1872  the  coal-yard  and  gas-works  to 
the  east  of  the  harbour  were  dismantled,  and 
in  1876  the  harbour  itself  was  breached ; 
whUe,  at  the  present  time,  it  is  a  ruin.  In  a 
few  years  more,  if  some  steps  are  not  taken 
to  prevent  it,  the  houses  at  the  north  end  of 
Bray  Esplanade  wUl  also  go,  as  the  river  is 
gradually  working  back  into  its  ancient  south 
channel. 

If  the  harbour  is  rebuilt,  tho  entrance 
ought  to  be  from  tho  southward  ;  but  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  channel  should  be  made 
north  or  south  of  the  houses  at  the  north 
end  of  the  Esplanade.  The  most  effective 
and  best  channel,  although  the  most  expen- 
sive at  the  outset,  would  be  between  those 
houses  and  Tower  No.  2.  Because,  if  it 
were  thus  situated,  it  would  leave  a  larger 
space  on  which  shingle  might  accumulate 
between  the  harbour  and  the  sea — thus  pro- 
tecting the  shipping  from  all  gales,  and  the 
beach  between  Bray  and  Tower  No.  4  from 
the  S.E.  storms.  In  this  situation  it  would 
also  least  interfere  with  the  natural  travelling 
of  the  beach ;  while,  if  the  entrance  were 
properly  constructed,  it  would  allow  to  the 
S.E.  gales  full  power  to  cu't  out  any  bar  that 
might  accumulate  in  the  channel. 


THE  POETRY  AND  ROMANCE  OF 
ARCHITECTURE.! 

Architectdke  has  the  unenviable  distinction 
of  being  the  least  popular  of  all  the  fine  arts, 
fewer  educated  people  take  interest  in  it 
or  know  much  about  it.  The  following 
remarks  are  offered  with  a  view  of  showing 
something  of  the  attractiveness  of  its  cha- 
racter, and  what  interest,  from  various 
circumstances,  attaches  to  it  for  all.  They 
were  written  some  two  or  three  years  ago, 
and  are  the  result  of  impressions  of  many 
years'  growth. 

That  architecture  should  be  somewhat  less 
loved  and  sought  after  than  poetry,  painting, 
sculpture,  or  music,  is,  perhaps,  not  surpris- 
ing, but  that  it  should  be  at  all  slighted  or 
neglected  by  educated  people  generally  is 
very  surprising  indeed.  But  that  it  is 
slighted  is  a  fact,  and  that  great  ignorance 
prevails  on  it  is  another ;  proofs  of  which 
abound  throughout  literature,  wherever  allu- 
sion is  made  to  architecture  for  illustration 


•  From  Tower  No.  4  southward  to  Bray  nead  no  pebbles— 
which  must  have  come  undoubtedly  from  the  country  south 
of  Bray  Hea'l— could  be  detected  In  the  sliinpfle  and  gravel; 
but  in  the  north  part  of  tho  bay,  near  Dalkey  Sound,  they 
seem  to  occur,  having  been  carried  on  to  this  part  of  tho 
beach  by  the  deep-sea  current  that  impinges  on  the  beach  to 
the  northward  of  Tower  No.  i. 

t  By  Mr.  Samuel  HuKgin'i.  Read  at  meeting  of  Liyerpool 
Arcliitectaral  Society,  Jauiuiry  -.'^ind. 


or  otherwise.  The  greatest  difference 
between  it  and  the  other  arts  lies  in  its  con- 
nexion with,  and  sworn  fealty  to,  material 
requirements,  and  its  necessity  of  working 
under  restrictions  therefrom  arising.  We 
see  this  distinction  observed  in  most  styles, 
including  some  of  the  greatest  the  world  has 
yet  seen  ;  in  those  of  Mediooval  Europe,  for 
example,  in  which  a  prominent  aim  was  to 
engraft  art  and  beauty  on  the  features  of 
utility  and  necessity,  and  to  carry  beauty 
into  domestic  as  well  as  into  sacred  and 
monumental  edifices.  The  Greeks,  it  is  true, 
ignored  the  principle,  and  drew  a  line  between 
domestic  and  public  architecture,  regarding 
only  the  latter  as  possessing  tho  rank  of  a 
fine  art.  But  surely  the  course  pursued  by 
the  Mediajvalists  was  the  true  way,  and  most 
consonant  with  the  method  of  Nature,  who 
contrives  to  give  to  everything,  however 
humble,  its  modicum  of  beauty. 

The  restrictions,  however,  arising  from 
physical  requirements  are  not  so  grievous  as 
might  be  supposed,  seeing  the  most  import- 
ant features  of  architecture, — doors,  win- 
dows, &c.,  are  as  susceptive  of  beauty  as  if 
they  were  for  beauty  only. 

In  the  view  I  have  adopted  of  it,  while  all 
tho  other  arts  minister  to  our  higher  neces- 
sities only,  architecture, — under  which  term 
I  include  engineering,  for  all  structural 
works,  bridges,  castles,  lighthouses,  &c., 
ought  to  be  permeated  with  tho  spirit  of 
beauty,  and  not  alienated  from  the  life  of  art 
as  they  generally  are, — ministers  not  only  to 
the  higher  but  to  the  lower  or  physical.  It 
is  the  art  of  building  usefully  and  beauti- 
fully, which,  connecting  it  at  once  with  every 
part  of  our  nature, — the  physical,  the  emo- 
tional, the  intellectual, — connects  it  also 
with  every  part  of  our  life,  and  everything 
we  hold  dear,  and  which  beautifies  and 
ennobles  life.  And  with  every  dream  of 
future  happiness  you  cannot  imagine  a  scene 
in 

"  Some  bright  little  Isle  of  our  own" 

without  some  bits  of  architecture  here  and 
there ;  and  tho  lightest  visions  that  float 
round  the  artist's  or  poet's  head  are  sure  to 
disclose  glimpses  of  snow-white  arcade  or 
pavilion,  lattice  or  oriel  window  peeping 
through  their  evei'greens  and  amaranths.  A 
genuine  production  of  architectural  genuis  is 
in  itself  an  epitome  of  the  world ;  the  author 
has  succeeded  in  focusing  the  rays  of  the 
universe.  It  appeals  to  the  entire  range  of 
our  faculties.  Like  Nature  herself,  it  has 
reference  to,  and  is  in  harmony  with,  man's 
entire  constitution.  His  physical  wants  are 
supplied  by  it,  as  shelter  and  warmth.  It  is 
a  means  of  gratification  to  our  social  sympa- 
thies. Our  understanding,  our  passions,  our 
imagination,  are  alike  gratified  by  it.  This 
universality  of  architecture  gives  it  the  pre- 
cedence of  the  other  arts.  It  has  to  go 
before  them  and  prepare  the  way.  Where 
architecture  is  not  there  is  no  place  for  them ; 
at  least,  in  its  incipient  state,  as  building,  it 
is  the  oldest  of  the  arts. 

No  institution  can  be  establishod  without 
the  aid  of  architecture.  It  gives  to  art  its 
gallery,  to  science  its  museum,  to  literature 
its  library,  to  education  its  college  and 
school,  to  benevolence  its  hospital  and 
asylum,  to  religion  its  temple.  It  gives  also 
to  affectionate  memory  of  the  departed  its 
shrine ;  and  it  is  to  architecture  chiefly, 
whose  monumental  memorials  are  of  aU  such 
works  the  most  famous  and  the  most  durable, 
that  the  great  master-spirits  of  the  world, 
before  the  invention  of  printing,  trusted  for 
posthumous  renown.  It  is  even  associated 
with  the  future  state,  for  it  enters  into  the 
account  given  of  heaven  in  the  Scriptures, 
where  we  read  of  our  Father's  house,  and  of 
a  river  the  streams  whereof  shall  make  glad  j 
the  city  of  God  ;  the  wall  of  which  city  is 
jasper  on  a  foundation  of  precious  stones,  the 
pavement  of  pure  gold,  and  every  one  of  the 
twelve  gates  a  pearl.  It  is  otherwise  figura- 
tively referred  to  in  various  parts  of  the 
Bible.  "  In  the  time  of  trouble,"  says  David, 
"  he  shall  hide  me  in  his  pavilion ;  in  the 
secret  of  his  tabernacle  shall  he  bide  me." 


All  this,  and  the  influence  of  building  mate- 
rials, climate,  &c.,  render  architecture,  like 
ourselves,  the  creature  of  circumstances, 
which  she  is  to  a  greater  extent  than  any 
other  of  the  fine  arts.  It  is  true  this  material 
and  utilitarian  element  brings  her  into  con- 
nexion with  some  low  offices — kitchen  and 
scullery,  and  those  melancholy  necessities  of 
humanity,  water-closets,  sewers,  cesspools, 
&c., — and  obliges  her  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
certain  grossly  material  and  mechanical  arts 
or  handicrafts  called  masonry,  bricklaying, 
carpentry,  joinery,  plumbing,  &c.,  with  soiled 
hands  and  aprons.  But  these  are  merely 
her  instruments  or  ministers,  who  build  like 
1  Amphion  to  her  music,  which  render  even 
them  more  honourable  than  most  other 
handicrafts,  from  their  connexion  with  art 
and  beauty,  and  enables  them  to  boast  more 
than  others  "  the  nobility  of  labour,  the  long 
pedigree  of  toil."  Moreover,  they  are  only 
seemingly,  not  really,  low,  being,  along  with 
ventilation,  heating,  lighting,  based  on  or  in 
some  way  connected  with  various  sciences, — 
chemistry,  geology,  algebra,  conic  sections, 
geometry,  statics,  dynamics, — which  bring 
them  into  relationship  with  astronomy  and 
the  sublimest  pursuits  of  the  human  mind. 
They  therefore  add  to  rather  than  diminish 
the  lustre  of  architecture,  which  includes 
more  arts  within  it  than  any  other  art. 

But  if  they  degraded  her,  she  would  be 
fully  indemnified  for  any  loss  of  dignity  by 
the  ministration  of  sculpture  and  painting, 
two  superior  arts  as  considered  in  them- 
selves, who,  along  with  landscape  gardening, 
become  her  handmaids  for  the  finishing  and 
elevating  of  her  works.  Architecture  can 
fully  satisfy  the  mind  without  their  aid, — 
that  is,  she  is  a  perfect  art  in  herself,  and 
independent  of  them,  as  poetry  is  of  music. 
But  on  certain  architectural  surfaces, — walls 
and  ceilings,  pediments,  metopes,  friezes, — 
painting  and  sculpture  may  bestow  their 
highest  efi'orts,  in  the  shape  of  pictures  and 
bassi  relievi,  not  as  independent  works, 
making  use  of  the  building  as  a  frame,  but  ia 
strict  subordination  to  the  genius  of  the 
architecture,  for  its  embellishment,  and  for 
that  alone.  Such  is  the  sculpture,  I  believe, 
of  the  pediments,  friezes,  &c.,  of  the  Par- 
thenon by  Phidias  ;  such  are  the  paintings  of 
the  ceiling  and  walls  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  by 
Michelangelo.  The  Apollo  Belvidere,  the 
most  ideal  god-like  statue  among  the  nume- 
rous remains  of  antiquity,  may  for  aught  wa 
know  have  been  an  architectural  ornament. 
Even  poetry  may  be  considered  a  handmaid 
of  architecture  ;  for  she  can  supply  inscrip- 
tive matter,  giving  rhythmic  utterance  to 
the  sublimest  truths  for  architectural  adorn- 
ment. And  not  only  has  the  highest  art  been 
employed  in  architectural  decoration,  but  the 
richest  materials, — gold  and  precious  stones, 
as  in  tombs  and  palaces  of  India,  and  in  the 
golden  house  of  Nero,  for  example. 

Another  distinction  of  architecture  among 
the  fine  arts  is  that  her  works  appear  as  a 
second,  an  intellectual  birth  of  nature,  and 
give  as  it  were  the  finishing  strokes  to  the 
earth,  over  the  natural  features  of  which 
they  have  the  advantage  in  showing  an  in- 
side as  well  as  an  outside.  Such  are  de- 
tached buildings  of  all  ranks  strewed  over 
the  country, — cathedrals  and  abbeys,  castles, 
palaces,  mansions,  villas,  cottages,  village 
churches, — which  become  gems  and  jewels  of 
the  earth,  having  a  magical  influence  on  its 
aspect.  How  delightful  to  cast  the  eye  over 
a  wide  plain,  studded  with  these  mementos 
of  human  life  !  some  time-honoured,  others 
comparatively  recent, — one  within  its  own 
domain  of  orchard,  garden,  park,  or  thickly 
and  lovingly  shaded  with  trees, — another 
isolated,  reminding  us  of  the  innumerable 
ties  that  bind  us  to  humanity  of  every  grade, 
and  how  humanity  of  every  grade  is  linked 
to  the  Hebe -mother,  earth  and  nature,  whose 
love  for  these  creations  of  man  is  emblemati- 
cal of  her  love  for  him.  She  embraces  these 
children  of  architecture  as  she  embraces  her 
own  works,  rocks,  trees,  and  hills,  as  if  she 
recognised  them  as  her  children's  children. 
How  they  rescue  the  scene  from  that  melan- 
choly loneliness  of  expression  which  inevi- 
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tably  attaches  to  scenes  composed  of  natural 
objects  only.  How  often  is  an  old  ruined 
castle,  surrounded  by  its  turrets  and  battle- 
ments, sometimes  lighted  up  by  a  ray  of 
orange-coloured  sunlight,  at  others  half  lost 
in  fog  or  mist,  the  life  and  soul  of  the  land- 
scape, the  removal  of  which  would  produce  a 
mournful  and  intolerable  blank  I 

This  new  bii-th  of  nature  includes  some  of 
man's  greatest  achievements,  in  which  we  see 
him  at  his  grandest,  competing  (if  I  may  so 
speak)  with  his  Creator ;  in  some  lands  em- 
bodyiag  a  power  that  seems  superhuman,  as 
in  the  Great  Pyramid,  the  works  of  the 
Pelasgi,  the  Indian  cave-temples.  These,  as 
indeed  some  domed  and  vaulted  buildings, 
as  Milan  or  Amiens  Cathedral,  or  the  choir  of 
Beauvais,  "  a  church  in  the  air,"  for  example, 
which  latter  shows  stone  vaulting  167  ft. 
high,  the  strain  of  which  is  conveyed  to  the 
ground  by  buttresses,  if  they  were  to  tell 
their  own  tale  by  inscriptions,  in  the  manner 
of  the  Moorish  buildings,  might  exclaim, 
with  the  Psalmist,  "  We  are  fearfully  and 
•wonderfully  made."  Architecture,  as  in  some 
of  the  works  just  mentioned,  soars  high  into 
the  air  and  burrows  into  the  ground, — and 
no  art  does  so  much  to  enliven  and  charm 
the  world,  and  to  enrich  it  with  beauty  and 
sublimity. 

As  the  most  interesting  objects  to  man  are 
man  and  his  works,  these  must  always  form 
the  greatest  attraction  of  travel.  The  works 
of  God,  it  is  true,  ai-e  great,  sought  out  of 
all  those  that  have  pleasure  therein  ;  but 
that  "  God  made  the  country  while  man 
made  the  town,"  a  sentiment,  as  I  think, 
unworthy  of  Cowper,  its  author,  is  scarcely  a 
correct  view  of  them, — for  God  made  both  ; 
and  the  town  has  the  advantage  over  the 
country  in  embodying  the  wisdom  of  both 
God  and  man.  Moreover,  natural  scenery, 
though  it  differs  with  every  country,  presents 
a  general  sameness,  and  appeals  to  a  com- 
paratively narrow  range  of  sympathies  ;  while 
the  works  of  the  architect  show  striking 
change  with  every  country  and  age  of  the 
■world  ;  and  the  buildings  of  the  East  are  as 
wiJe  apart  in  character  from  those  of  the 
West,  and  the  edifices  of  ancient  from  those 
of  modern  times,  as  the  poles  asunder. 
W^hat  is  America,  with  all  its  gigantic 
natural  features,  its  dense  forests,  and 
mighty  rivers,  sublime  as  they  must  be  in 
the  almost  uncultivated  majesty  of  nature, 
in  point  of  human  interest,  compared  with 
Europe  or  Asia  ?  What  is  the  St.  Lawrence 
or  Lake  Superior,  or  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
to  the  pyramids  and  temples  of  Egypt  and 
Greece,  or  the  stupendous  sculptured  caverns 
of  India  ?  Natural  objects  are  more  or  less 
dependent  on  times  and  seasons  for  their 
attractions  ;  but  at  no  period  of  the  year  can 
these  works  of  architecture  be  viewed  without 
exciting  the  liveliest  sensations  of  wonder 
and  delight.  In  the  most  beautiful  countries 
of  the  globe  architecture  heightens  the 
beauty  or  sublimity  of  the  fairest  landscapes. 

"  Earth  proudly  wears  tbe  Parthenon 
As  the  he^t  gem  upon  lier  zone; 
And  mm  [jin;;  opes  with  haste  her  lids 
To  gaze  upon  her  pyramids. 
O'er  England's  abbeys  liends  the  sky 
As  on  its  friends  with  Itindred  eye." 

What  is  there  in  Hindostan  compared  to 
the  temples  of  the  Hindoos  and  the  palaces, 
mosques,  and  tombs  of  their  Mahommedan 
conquei'ors  ?  Its  natural  productions,  the 
tamarind,  the  banian,  the  peepul,  with  the 
bright,  rich  gi-een  foliage  and  lustrous  flowers  I 
of  which  temple  and  tower,  pillared  arcade, 
and  balustraded  terrace  are  interspersed,  may 
be  transplanted  and  made  to  gtow  in  the 
plant-stoves  of  England,  but  not  the  archi- 
tecture. It  is  the  latter,  I  believe,  more  than 
anything  else,  that  renders  the  geui-fraught 
land  a  land  of  wonders.  The  isolated  exca- 
vated Temjile  of  Kylas,  wliich  has  been 
termed  the  Paradise  of  the  Gods,  raises,  it  is 
said,  mingled  emotions  of  pleasure,  amaze- 
ment, and  reverential  awe  in  the  breast  of 
the  moat  stolid  visitor.  What  is  there  of 
uataral  feature  in  France  compared  to  tbe 
great  Media;val  cathedrals  ?  What  arxiid 
the  charmiUo'  accuery  of  .lUiduiusi*  could 


conjure  up  fairy  scenes  like  the  halls  and 
courts  of  the  Alhambra  ?  What  images  more 
impressive  does  the  name  of  Egypt  and  the 
Nile  call  up  to  the  imagination  than  Karnack, 
Luxor,  and  the  Memnonium,  with  their 
accompaniments  of  obelisks,  sphinxes,  colossi, 
which,  we  know,  have  been  objects  of  wonder 
to  the  most  intelligent  visitors  since  the  age 
of  Herodotus  ? 

Enter  the  cities.  What  are  they  but 
architecture  which  strikes  at  once  as  the 
eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  of  the  place  ?  What 
was  the  hundred-gated  Thebes  but  temple- 
palaces  with  their  lofty  pylons  ?  What  is 
there  at  Athens  but  the  Acropolis  and  its 
architectural  treasures  ?  What  is  Venice 
but  an  architectural  gem  set  in  the  brightest 
of  seas,  reflecting  the  brightest  of  skies  ? 
What  are  Florence  and  the  Eternal  City  but 
their  charmed  stones, — Nuremberg,  but  its 
harmonious  bricks  ? 

Again,  most  educated  people  have  a  fond- 
ness for  history,  as,  next  to  what  is  to  be  in 
the  future,  nothing  is  more  interesting  than 
the  inquiry  into  the  past.  But  here  are 
history's  landmarks, — her  rolls,  her  tablets. 
Architecture  is  history's  self.  In  it  history 
is  more  vividly  and  unquestionably  written 
than  on  the  printed  page.  In  the  career  of 
architecture,  its  multifai'ous  varieties  in 
difi'erent  countries  and  mutations  in  course 
of  ages,  we  have  reflexes  of  human  feeliugs 
and  human  genius  as  influenced  by  the  various 
circumstances,  more  especially  religion,  and 
the  inherent  mental  peculiarities  of  race 
under  which  man  is  placed  in  the  world.  So 
much  is  this  the  case,  that  a  diagram  chart 
of  the  styles  of  architecture  is  a  rough  chart 
of  political  history,  of  ethnological  history, 
and  history  of  religions.  Few  people  are 
aware,  while  reading  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  ancient  empires,  the  rise  and  progress  of 
Christianity,  the  conversion  of  Constantino 
the  Great,  the  division  of  the  Church  into  the 
Latin  and  Greek  communities,  the  incursions 
of  the  Teutonic  tribes  upon  the  Roman  em- 
pire, the  rise  and  conquests  of  Mohamme- 
danism, the  Crusades,  the  Iconoclastic 
persecution  in  the  Eastern  Empire,  the 
Norman  conquestg  in  Italy,  France,  and 
England,  and  invasion  of  Apulia  and  Sicily, 
the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
the  Reformation,  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors 
from  Spain,  that  these  events  have  all  their 
corresponding  ones  in  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture, and  have  buUt  themselves  on  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  It  is  said,  I  doubt  not 
with  truth,  that  the  Xanthian  marbles  in  the 
British  Museum  show  the  three-fold  connec- 
tion between  Assyria  and  Persia,  Persia  and 
Asia  Minor,  and  Asia  Minor  and  Greece. 
The  vast  despotism  of  the  Cffisars,  gradually 
efl'acing  all  national  peculiarities,  and  assi- 
milating the  remotest  provinces  of  the  empire 
to  each  other,  may  be  read  in  the  uniformity 
of  style  of  the  architecture  of  those  centuries 
which  was  all  Roman  over  the  whole  Roman 
or  civilised  world  till  the  fifth  eentury,  when 
the  Byzantine  took  its  rise.  There  were  no 
other  styles  practised  in  the  world  at  the 
time  except  a  Sassanian,  a  Buddhist  and 
Chinese.  The  extensive  commercial  inter- 
course of  the  Venetians  with  the  East,  com- 
mencing with  the  Crusades,  which  opened  to 
them  all  the  Syrian  harbours,  and  led  to  a 
universal  monopoly  in  the  Greek  empire, 
and  to  a  partial  sovereignty  in  1204,  may  be 
read  in  the  beautiful  Oriental  character  of 
their  architecture,  and  their  proneness  to 
colour.  The  origin  of  the  Northern  Gothic 
is  similarly  traceable  in  history.  There  is, 
at  least,  a  striking  analogy  between  the 
manner  in  which  the  qualities  brought  with 
them  from  their  forests  and  marshes  by  the 
Northern  warriors, — energy,  independence, 
the  dread  of  shame,  the  contempt  of  danger, 
— mingling  with  those  of  effeminate  classic 
races  in  the  Roman  Empire,  produced,  after 
generations  of  ignominy  and  confusion,  the 
modern  European  character,  and  the  slow 
generation  of  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture 
by  the  same  people  out  of  the  decadency  of 
the  classic  Roman, — Christianity,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  entering  as  an  clement  into 
both.  I 


MR.  J.  G.  MOONEY'S  NEW  PREMISES, 
GREAT  BRITAIN-STREET. 

Though  we  are  no  advocates  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  liquor  traffic,  nor  for  an  extension 
of  the  means  by  which  it  is  maintained,  as 
architectural  journalists  we  cannot  but 
admire  the  public  spirit  and  improved  taste 
shown  by  many  of  our  city  merchants  engaged 
in  the  trade,  in  tlie  erection  of  new  premises. 
We  need  not  refer  to  the  great  expenditure 
of  the  Messrs.  Guinness  and  other  manufac- 
turing firms,  but  in  every  quarter  of  the  city 
such  an  improvement  has  been  effected  by 
the  erection  of  new  and  handsome  buildings, 
that  great  impetus  has  been  given  to  the 
building  trades.  The  opponents  of  the  drink 
system  may  be  justified  in  grounding  the'r 
arguments  against  the  gin  palace  by  the 
temptations  held  out  to  the  working  classes, 
but  it  must  be  conceded  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  money  comes  back  to  the  pockets  of 
the  working  man  by  the  vast  expenditure  of 
those  engaged  in  the  trade. 

Foremost  amongst  such  men  is  Mr.  J.  G. 
Mooney,  of  Abbey-street,  who  has  erected 
several  buildings  of  a  superior  class,  and 
who  has  just  opened  a  branch  establishment 
in  Great  Britain-street,  opposite  the  Rotundo. 
Mr.  Mooney  seems  to  have  profited  by  expe- 
rience, and  has  transformed  a  very  uninte- 
resting concern  into  a  substantial  and  hand- 
some establishment,  novel  in  design  and 
creditable  in  execution. 

The  exterior  of  the  building,  for  a  height 
of  20  ft.,  is  of  chiseled  limestone  from  Sheep- 
house  quarries,  Drogheda,  and  is  exceedingly 
well  executed,  the  consoles  being  carved  by 
Harrison,  of  Great  Brunswick- street,  in  hi^^ 
usual  creditable  manner,  shewing  the  skill  of 
the  artist,  as  well  as  the  excellence  of  the 
material  which  we  would  wish  to  see  more 
extensively  used  for  such  a  purpose,  instead 
of  the  imported  trash  which  many  of  our 
architects  are  so  fond  of  introducing.  The 
pilasters  of  Aberdeen  granite  stand  out  well 
in  contrast  with  the  limestone,  the  caps  being 
of  Portland  stone  well  carved.  The  entrance 
door  in  centre  of  fagade  is  protected  by 
Salmon,  Barnes,  and  Go's,  revolving  shut- 
ters, and  on  either  side  are  large  windows 
vi'ith  plate-glass,  and  having  very  handsome 
blinds  of  stained  glass  in  quarry  glazing. 
The  screen  inside  the  entrance  door  is  both 
novel  in  design  and  an  attractive  feature. 
The  porch  and  portion  of  the  shop  floor  are 
tiled  with  Mintons'  tiles  by  Sibthorpe  aud 
Son.  The  walls  for  a  height  of  4  ft.  6  in. 
are  panelled  in  Sienna  and  Cork  red  marble, 
having  bold  marble  skirting  and  capping. 
The  ceiling  is  panelled  in  wood  and  deco- 
rated ;  the  height  from  floor  is  16  ft.  The 
fittings  are  substantial  and  elaborate.  The 
counter  is  panelled  in  oak  inlaid  with  ebouy, 
and  having  walnut  pilasters.  The  counter 
top  is  also  of  walnut,  with  a  broad  edging  of 
German  silver  lettered.  The  fixtures  are  of 
an  elaborate  descripttion,  executed  in  maho- 
gany, ebony,  and  walnut.  A  neat  rose 
window  of  stained  glass  lights  the  rere  of 
shop,  and  the  upper  rooms  are  reached  by  a 
neatly  contrived  stairs  in  angle  near  porch. 
The  iron  work  is  very  well  executed  by  Mr. 
M'Gloughlin,  of  Cufl'e-street,  and  the  pluml)- 
ing,  lighting,  and  other  works  are  all  of  an 
unusually  good  description,  and  creditable  to 
the  difi'erent  firms,  and  to  the  general  con- 
tractor, Mr.  T.  Connolly,  Dominick-street, 
who  has  carried  out  the  works  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time  under  the  immediate  superiu- 
teudence  of  the  architect,  Mr.  F.  Morley, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  who  has  made  the  most  of  a  very 
awkward  site,  aud  treated  the  design  in  an 
original  and  very  efl'ective  manner.  The 
entire  cost  is  about  ±'2,000. 


A  I?KW  Patent. — An  inrention,  by  whicfi,  it 
is  said,  iron  aii'l  steel  of  a  superior  c\aia  ca\i  be 
manufactured  from  ores  of  an  interior  description, 
has  jusl  been  palfiited  in  thin  and  oiber  countries. 
In  tlie  Cleveland  district  the  invention  is  considered 
to  be  one  of  ^reat  importance,  and  likely  to  lead  to 
a  revival  of  tbe  iron  trade  iu  that  purl  of  tUa 
country.  , 
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ADVERSARIA  HIBERNICA, 

LITERARY  AND  TECHNICAL. 

The  Christian  name  of  Peter  has  been  borne 
by  a  niuuber  of  remarkable  pcrsonB — kings 
and  peasautH,  saints  and  sinners,  wise  men  and 
■wild  men,  heroes  and  hermits.  The  stoi-y  of 
Peter  the  Wild  Hoy,  found  in  the  woods  of 
Hanieln,  in  Hanover,  in  1725,  and  who  died 
in  England  in  1785,  on  a  small  pension  allowed 
by  the  Government,  is  pretty  well  known,  as 
is  also  that  of  Peter  the  Hermit.  The  former, 
however,  was  an  idiot,  while  the  latter  was  a 
brave  and  well-informed  gentleman.  We 
have  had  hermits  and  pilgrims  in  Ireland, 
too,  from  age  to  ago  down  to  the  present 
century,  and  we  recently  gave  some  particn- 
lars  of  one  Captain  Dempsey,  who  resided  in 
Dublin. 

The  eighteenth  century  furnishes  us  with 
one   who   bore   the   name  of  Peter,  and 
whoso  name  was  supposed  to  be  Cavanagh. 
He  forms  the  subject  of  a  communication  to 
a  popular  magazine  published  in  this  city 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  His 
domicile  or  hermitage  is  also  illustrated  in 
the  same  periodical ;  but  the  engraving  of  it, 
by  Clayton,  is  partly,  we  think,  imaginary  as 
a  representation,  although   the  herraitago 
itself  appears  to  have  been  a  reality.  The 
writer  of  the  article  describes  a  discovery 
and  scenes  witnessed  about  twenty  years 
preceding,  or  in  1774,  when  he  was  benighted 
on  a  journey  on  the  road  between  Ballyraggct 
and   Kilkenny  on   a  tempestuous   day  in 
February.    Passing  over  some  preliminary 
passages  descriptive  of  the  traveller's  dis- 
tressed situation  on  a  dark  night,  and  of  his 
wanderings  and  gropings  which  eventually 
led  him  to  the  hermitage,  which  was  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nore,  we  come  to  the 
acene  of  his  discovery  which  he  thus  des- 
cribes : — "  I  discovered  a  small  paved  path  in 
a  winding  direction  towards  the  river.  This 
I  descended  and  found  it  conducted  me  into 
a  small  court,  on  one  side  of  which  was  a 
house,  and  on  the  other,  hanging  over  the 
river,  large  trees.    At  the  entrance  of  the 
house,  a  small  porch  led  into  the  apartment, 
whose  door  being  open  I  went  in,  but  found 
no  inhabitant,  all  being  silence  and  darkness. 
Finding  something  like  a  stool  or  seat  I  sat 
down,  and  thus,  being  protected  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  resolved  to  wait 
till  the  approach  of  morn.    What  was  my 
astonishment  on  the  appearance  of  day  to 
find  myself  in  a  small  domestic  chapel,  lined 
with  wood   and    curiously  painted.  The 
ceiling  was   arched,    painted    of    a  sky 
colour,  and  studded  with  golden  stars  ;  the 
cornice  was  covered  with  clouds,  through 
which  appeared  the  heads  of  seraphins.  The 
altar  and  altar-piece,  which  occupied  one  side 
of  the  chapel,  was  also  of  wood,  and  curiously 
painted  with  several  scripture-pieces  in  oil 
in  rather  superior  style,  such  as  the  resur- 
rection, ascension,  &c.,  with  some  saints. 
On  the  front  of  the  altar  was  the  representa- 
tion of  a  coffin,  in  which  was  a  corpse,  and 
on  the  altar  some  human  skulls  and  other 
bones.    In  the  apartment  through  which  I 
had  passed  in  the  dark,  was  a  fire-place  and 
ft  recess  apparently  for  a  bed.    The  whole 
building  was  about  24  ft.  by  16  ft.  with  its 
front  towards  the  river,  before  which  was  a 
small  court  20  ft.  in  diameter,  with  another 
encompassing  the  house,  about  10  ft.  wide 
and  enclosed  by  the  native  rock  on  three 
sides,  which  rose  perpendicular  several  feet 
above  the  roof,  covered  with  brushwood,  and 
on  the  western  verge  was  a  large  grove  of 
ash.    A  more  sequestered  and  romantic  spot 
could  not  be  well  imagined  as  a  full  view  of 
the  river  Nore  extended  from  the  front,  and 
it  was  sheltered  on  all  sides  from  the  wind." 
W^e  may  stop  here  to  say  that  the  pictorial 
representation  engraved  by  Clayton  certainly 
bears  out  the  description  of  the  writer  ;  but 
in  the  engraving  we  have  a  picture  of  the 
hermit  introduced  with  an  open  book  before 
him,  sitting,  we  suppose,  on  his  favourite 
spot  in  front  of  his  habitation,  engaged  in 
his  devotions. 

The  writer  continues  : — "  From  this  ex- 
amination I  concluded  that  the  mansion  was 


a  hermitage,  appertaining  to  some  religious 
recluse.  Accordingly,  once  more  I  entered  the 
chapel  and  explored  every  compartment  and 
recess  of  the  altar,  in  one  of  which  I  found  a 
manuscript, somewhat  damaged  by  damp, bear- 
ing this  title — '  Letters  on  Human  Prudence, 
written  originally  for  the  benefit  of  my  dear 
child  Eugenie,  now  no  more.'  On  returning 
from  the  hermitage  by  the  path  I  had  des- 
cended, I  found  on  the  eastern  declivity,  near 
the  vertex,  a  small  plain  or  recess  of  brilliant 
verdure,  in  which  were  erected  a  number  of 
small  wooden  crosses,  where  I  afterwards 
found  the  good  hermit  preached  to  and 
exhorted  the  country  people,  who  informed 
me  that  liaving  been  an  inhabitant  of  that 
retirement  upwards  of  thirty  yeari,  he  had 
died  a  few  years  before,  aged  near  90.  From 
his  universal  learning,  knowledge,  piety,  and 
sanctity  of  manners  he  was  universally 
esteemed  and  respected,  and  much  regretted 
at  his  death  ;  being  in  reality  both  their 
spiritual  and  corporal  physician.  They  said 
he  was  called  Father  Peter,  but  believed  his 
real  name  was  Cavanagh  ;  but  of  this  they 
were  not  certain,  he  being  very  reserved  in 
respect  to  his  private  liistory.  They  have 
often  heard  him  sigh  and  lament  his  long 
lost  child  and  dear  partner  of  his  life,  but 
they  knew  no  more." 

The  writer,  in  conclusion,  tells  us  that  the 
manuscript  mentioned  contains  "  excellent 
moral  precepts,  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
world,  human  heart,  and  classical  learning," 
and  he  resolved  on  communicating  these 
letters,  as  far  as  theyjwere  deciphered,  to  the 
public  through  the  pages  of  the  periodical 
alluded  to.  He  intimates  that  he  would  feel 
obliged  if  any  correspondent  could  supply 
further  information  "  respecting  the  real 
name,  family  and  private  history  of  this 
hermit  of  the  Nore,  and  whether  he  is  the 
real  author  of  the  letter  un  ler  consideration, 
and  signed  Hilarius."  In  succeeding  issues 
of  the  periodical  five  of  these  letters  are 
published  at  intervals,  under  the  following 
sub-headiugs  : — "  Virtue,"  "  Honour  and  In- 
tegrity," "  Friendship,"  "  Frugality  and 
Expenses,"  and  "  Bu-iincss."  Assnmiug  that 
the  contributor  to  our  Dublin  periodical  has 
been  accurate  in  his  statements  regarding 
our  Irish  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  the  finding 
of  the  MS.,  his  discovery  was  certainly  a 
somewhat  curious  one ;  but  one  is  prone  to 
wonder  how  the  hermitage  remained  so  long 
unpillaged  and  undescribed  before  our 
author's  visit.  Perhaps  the  peculiar  sanctity 
of  the  habitation  in  the  eyes  of  the  peasantry 
of  the  time  tended  to  the  preservation  of  the 
place  so  long  from  the  hands  of  the  spoiler. 
Again,  we  wonder  why  the  writer  of  the 
sketch  preserved  silence  so  long  as  twenty 
years  before  he  communicated  the  particulars 
of  his  discovery  to  the  public.  Though 
possessing  a  pretty  wide  acquaintance  with 
matters  of  note  in  Irish  periodical  literature 
and  otherwise,  and  a  tolerably  fair  and  re- 
tentive memory  of  former  readings,  we  never 
remember  to  have  met  with  any  notice  of  the 
hermit  of  the  Nore,  save  the  one  which  has 
formed  the  materials  that  we  have  above 
utilised. 

Robert  Armstrong,  an  humble  but  talented 
artist  and  antiquary,  who  did  much  to  iUus- 
trate  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  and  his 
native  county,  Louth  in  particular,  has  fur- 
nished us  with  some  interesting  particulars 
in  his  article  on  Maiden  Tower,  Drogheda 
(published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Dublin 
Pemuj  Journal),  of  a  native  stylite  —  a 
woman  in  this  instance — who  selected  the 
top  of  Maiden  Tower  for  her  habitation. 
This  female  hermit,  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury lived,  we  fear,  too  late  for  the  perfection 
of  her  aims,  for  when  the  first  blush  of 
curiosity  was  appeased  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  her  neighbourhood,  the  stylite 
appears  to  have  been  coldly  neglected.  We 
will  give  Armstrong's  description  in  his  own 
words  : — "  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1819, 
the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring  hamlet 
were  surprised  by  observing  smoke  issuing 
from  an  angle  of  the  parapet,  and  on  pro- 
ceeding to  ascertain  the  cause,  they  found  on 


the  upper  platform  a  care-worn  middle-aged 
female.  She  had  gathered  a  quantity  of  bent, 
of  which  she  had  constructed  a  bed  and  lighted 
a  fire  ;  she  had  also  brought  thither  a  few 
articles  of  humble  household  furniture,  and  a 
wheel  on  which  she  was  spinning  flax.  On 
being  questioned  as  to  her  motives  for  being 
in  that  out-of-the  way  place,  she  said  she 
was  weary  of  the  world,  and  had  been  directed 
by  a  vision  to  retire  here ;  and  that  in  this 
spot  she  was  determined  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life.  She  spoke  fluently  of 
revelations  made  to  her,  and  as  there  are  few 
characters  held  in  such  veneration  by  the 
rustic  Irish  as  a  devotee,  she  became  not 
only  an  object  of  curiosity,  but  also  of 
sympathy  and  reverence.  In  a  short  time, 
by  the  gratuitous  labour  of  the  peasantry,  a 
shed  roof  was  constructed  over  the  platform, 
a  rude  chimney  was  erected,  a  bedstead  and 
table  provided  ;  other  little  matters  arranged 
for  her  comfort ;  and  she  appeared  to  be 
quite  at  home  in  her  aerial  habitation,  from 
which  she  seldom  descended  except  on 
Sunday,  when  she  regularly  attended  service 
in  the  lioman  Catholic  Chapel  of  Mornington, 
and  oil'ered  at  the  altar  the  weekly  produce 
of  her  wheel,  as  she  said  to  'God  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin.'  During  the  summer  of 
1819  her  situation  was  not  only  agreeable  but 
flattering.  Visitors  flocked  in  abundance  to 
see  and  converse  with  the  recluse,  and  as  few 
obtruded  on  her  privacy  without  leaving  « 
trifling  sum  or  condiment,  her  necessities 
were  tolerably  supplied.  On  these  occasions 
she  would  allow  the  females  of  the  party  to 
ascend  through  the  top  to  the  platform,  but 
to  males  she  was  inexorable — she  would  in 
no  case  admit  them.  Sometimes  she  would 
allow  them  to  raise  their  heads  above  the 
level,  but  no  more ;  and  a  certain  wildness  in 
the  eye,  and  an  occasional  glance  at  a  heavy 
stool  placed  within  reach  of  her  wheel  was 
suflicientto  repel  the  most  courageous.  Her 
conversations  and  answers  were  generally  co- 
herent, except  upon  the  particular  subject  of 
her  voluntary  seclusion  ;  but  on  this  topic  she 
wandered,  and  gave  evidence  of  a  disordered 
imagination.  The  writer  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  her,  and  though  her  case  was  open 
to  suspicion,  he  verily  thinks  she  was  sincere. 
Her  appearance  and  manner  were  respectable, 
and  she  was  scrupulously  neat  in  her  dress. 
She  represented  herself  as  a  native  of 
Drogheda,  from  whence  she  removed  with 
her  connexions  in  early  youth.  She  had  met 
misfortune — had  witnessed  the  death  of  all 
her  friends,  and  outlived  her  afi'ections ;  and 
now,  in  the  evening  of  life,  finding  herself 
alone,  and  the  world  a  dreary  blank,  had 
returned  many  a  mile  to  live  in  this  extra- 
ordinary place  and  manner." 

The  scene  soon  changes,  and  her  bright 
visions,  if  she  really  had  any,  of  comfort  in 
this  world  were  soon  dispelled.  Here  is 
Armstrong's  account  of  her  remaining  days 
while  on  the  tower  top  : — "  The  summer  of 
1819  passed,  and  winter,  cold  winter,  asserted 
his  sway  ;  but  even  through  the  ofttimes  long 
and  tempestuous  night  her  lamp  still  glim- 
mered in  the  tower,  and  resolutely  she  held 
to  her  post  and  her  purpose.  A  neighbour- 
ing gentleman — the  late  James  Brabazon, 
Esq.,  of  Mornington  House — pitying  her 
fatuity,  kindly  took  care  that  she  should  not 
want  actual  necessaries  ;  and  she  weathered 
the  storm,  and  spring  and  summer  again 
smiled  on  her,  but  the  novelty  was  past.  She 
lived  some  hundreds  of  years,  too.  Few 
thought  the  sight  of  a  fool  sufficient  recom- 
pense for  the  labour  of  toiling  up  a  spiral 
stair  like  an  everlasting  corkscrew,  and  the 
poor  creature  was  forgotten.  She,  however, 
clung  with  tenacity  to  her  resolution,  although 
occasionally  she  might  be  seen  visiting  the 
neighbouring  cottages.  But  winter  again 
set  in — her  good  friend  Mr.  Brabazon  was  no 
more  ;  her  health  failed ;  her  heart  sank  ;  her 
spirit  was  subdued ;  and  this  stylite  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  who  in  a  former  age 
would  be  thought  worthy  of  canonization, 
was  at  length  fain  to  seek  a  shelter  and  sub- 
sistence in  the  nlendicity  asylum  of 
Drogheda." 
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Maiden  Tower  still  stands,  and  it  has  of 
late  years  become  a  subject  of  increased 
archaeological  interest,  and  steps  have  more 
than  once  been  taken  in  view  to  its  proper 
preservation.  It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Boyne,  and  to  the  south  of  its 
entrance.  It  is  of  whitish  colour,  and  of 
considerable  elevation.  Whether  it  was 
originally  erected  for  a  beacon  or  landmark, 
records  do  not  say.  The  top  of  the  tower  is 
terminated  by  battlements,  and  below  it  is 
entered  from  the  north  side  by  a  low  arched 
doorway.  You  ascend  to  the  top  by  means 
of  a  narrow  winding  or  spiral  stair,  but  there 
are  no  windows  or  apartments,  the  tower 
being  lighted  by  a  number  of  loop-holes. 
Near  the  summit  there  are  two  irregular 
apertures  of  large  size  in  the  eastern  and 
western  sides.  Some  persons  have  thought 
that  the  tower  might  have  been  erected  for 
the  purpose  of  a  lighthouse,  but  its  lack  of 
requirements  for  that  purpose  and  the  peculi- 
arities of  its  construction  forbid  the  idea. 
Maiden  Tower  has,  however,  heretofore  been 
acknowledged  to  possess  aU  the  requisites 
of  a  look-out  station,  as  it  commands  a  view 
of  the  entire  sea  horizon  from  Mourne  to 
Bray  Head.  Its  landward  prospect  is  also 
extensive  :  a  large  portion  of  the  counties  of 
Meath  and  Louth  being  clearly  observable 
from  its  top  in  bright  weather.  The  tower  is 
three  miles  from  the  town  of  Drogheda,  and 
in  the  manor  of  Mornington,  which  gave  title 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  family.  Accor- 
ding to  the  historian  Keating,  not  far  from 
this  place  Milesius  and  his  followers  first 
landed  in  Ireland  ;  but  the  pages  of  that  his- 
torian must  be  consulted  for  more  informa- 
tion concerning  the  wonderful  events  repre- 
sented to  have  taken  place.  We  are,  we  fear, 
a  doubting  and  incredulous  people  in  these 
days  for  steam  and  electric  currents  have 
knocked  all  the  simple  and  primitive  faith 
of  our  forefathers  completely  out  of  us. 
Talk  of  the  incredulity  of  St.  Thomas  ! 
Pshaw,  it  is  often  hard  now  to  get  men  to 
believe  what  they  can  see  and  feel,  for,  as  the 
Latin  maxim  says,  the  "  perfection  of  art  is 
to  conceal  art."  Perhaps  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  "Confidence  Trick''  is  so 
succcessfully  worked  "  On  'Change "  and 
without  change.  H. 


THE   CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT.— 
GENERAL  TRADERS  V.  CIVIL 
SERVANTS. 

We  have  already  given  our  readers  some 
particulars  of  the  question  at  issue  between 
the  ordinary  traders  and  shopkeepers  and 
the  civil  servants  conducting  co-operative 
stores.  Another  meeting  has  taken  place  in 
London  since  our  last  publication  ;  a  con- 
ference of  delegates  from  a  number  of  the 
vestries  and  district  boards  of  the  metropolis 
being  held  to  consider  the  question  of  crown 
servants  conducting  trades.  Much  discus- 
sion took  place,  and  propositions  were  made, 
and  among  other  resolutions  adopted  were 
the  following : — 

"  The  committee  consider,  in  tlie  first  Instance, 
tliat  it  is  higlily  desirable,  and  indeed  necessary, 
tiiat  the  resolutions  parsed  unanimously  by  the  con- 
ference slioiild  be  broutrht  under  the  immediate 
notice  of  tlie  Government,  in  order  that  their  views 
upon  the  matter  may  be  ascertained.  The  com- 
mittee are  stronjjly  of  opinion  that  the  principles 
enunciated  in  tlie  resolutions  of  the  conference  being 
not  only  reasonable  but  just,  the  propositions 
mentioned  therein  must  commend  themselves  to  tlie 
favourite  consideration  of  any  Government  desirous 
of  redressing  palpable  grievances,  such  as  those 
complained  of  by  the  conference,  and  that,  in  ttie 
intfresis  of  the  community  at  large,  the  Govern- 
ment would  accordingly  take  measures  for  remov- 
ing the  manifenl  unfairness  and  injustice  that  now 
exists." 

"The  committee,  considering  the  inexpediency 
of  crown  servants  (active  or  retired)  being  longer 
permitted  to  conduct  trades  to  be  of  general  signifl- 
uance,  recommend  that  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  of 
the  conference  with  a  copy  of  this  report  be  sent  to 
the  governing  authorities  of  &1I  provincial  towns  | 
within  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  they  slinuld  1 
be  invited  lo  furiiier  the  »4iue  by  renUtriui,'  all  iius-  ' 


sible  assistance  in  the  matter,  as  they  may  deem 
advisable." 

"  The  committee,  therefore,  recommend  that  the 
conference  should  form  a  deputation  to  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  or  to  other  Cabinet  M  inisters, 
as  may  be  arranged,  to  urge  upon  the  Government 
the  necessity  of  their  adopting  means  for  removing 
the  abuses  and  mischief  complained  of  by  the  con- 
ference; and  that  representatives  from  the  pro- 
vincial towns  he  invited  to  attend  and  take  part  in 
the  deputation." 

"  Pending  the  consideration  of  the  matter  by  the 
Government,  your  committee  are  not  prepared  to 
report  as  to  what  further  steps  it  may  be  desirable 
to  pursue  in  carrying  out  the  views  of  tht  con- 
ference; but  as  the  achievement  of  the  principles 
of  the  conference  must  be  accomplished,  they  are 
very  desirous  to  intimate  that,  in  the  interests  of 
the  taxpayers  and  of  employes,  and  to  remove  the 
anomalies  now  existing,  whereby  the  energies  of 
the  bond-fide  trader  are  paralysed,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  general  association.  In  that 
event,  it  would  be  desirable  that  a  programme 
should  be  drawn  up  for  the  proper  regulation  and 
carrying  on  of  the  association,  and  to  enable  it  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  other  bodies  who  may  be 
either  desirous  of  working  hand  in  hand  with  the 
association,  or  of  promoting  objects  likely  to  be 
advantageous  alike  to  traders  and  their  customers, 
so  as  to  ensure  a  mutual  understanding  to  the 
common  good." 

''  The  traders  of  England  are  earnestly  requested 
to  form  local  committees  throughout  the  country, 
and  use  the  great  power  and  influence  they  possess 
in  the  ballot  at  the  next  general  election  hy  voting 
only  for  such  men  (independent  of  politics)  as  will 
pledge  themselves  to  support  and  uphold  the  bond- 
fide  trading  interests  of  the  country,  even  though 
every  city  and  borough  in  the  kingdom  have  to  put 
up,  elect,  and  maintain  a  member  from  the  trading 
class  in  defence  of  such  interests  as  against  the  un- 
wholesome and  ruinous  system  carried  on  by  Crown 
officials  to  the  grievous  detriment  of  tradesmen  and 
the  Stale  in  general." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — The  destruction  by  fire  of  the  man- 
sion, Duncombe  Park,  including  so  many 
priceless  gems  of  art,  ancestral  portraits,  &o., 
is  truly  a  national  calamity  I  Unfortunately, 
such  an  occurrence  is  by  no  means  rare. 

For  the  protection  of  noblemen's  country 
residences,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  most  of 
them  have  one  or  more  fire-engines  on  the 
premises,  but  a  fire-engine  is  a  mockery  if 
the  water  supply  fails  (too  often  the  case 
when  a  fire  of  any  magnitude  occurs),  and 
hence  the  necessity  for  a  special  cistern  of 
sufficient  capacity  for  aU  possible  contin- 
gencies ;  and  as  there  are  but  few  country 
mansions  of  any  importance  without  a  lake 
or  large  pond  in  their  vicinity,  sanitary  pipes 
might  be  laid,  if  the  level  permitted,  in  con- 
nection with  the  cistern. 

The  use  of  iron  is  fast  superseding  wood, 
and  might  be  largely  used  in  the  construction 
of  country  mansions.  Gertes,  when  a  fire 
breaks  out,  the  less  wood  they  have  about 
them  the  better.  The  floors  might  be  of 
iron,  similar  to  the  decks  of  some  of  our 
large  steamers,  i.e.,  of  embossed  plates,  about 
J-in.  thick,  coated  with  Portland  cement  on 
the  top  side,  and  laid  upon  iron  beams 
(speciiilly  rolled  for  the  purpose). 

Sir  William  Burnett  patented  a  process  a 
few  years  ago,  for  rendering  wood  impervious 
to  the  ordinary  action  of  fire  by  treating  it 
with  a  certain  chemical  solution,  presuming 
it  answered  fairly  well ;  wood  so  prepared 
might  be  used  for  the  necessary  internal 
fittings,  and  so  the  liability  of  a  house,  or 
rather  the  movable  furniture  of  a  house,  to 
destruction  by  fire  would  be  well-nigh  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

With  regard  to  heating  apparatus,  the 
hot-water  system  is  decidedly  preferable  to, 
and  infinitely  safer  than,  the  flue  or  hot-air 
system. 

How  frequently  a  fire  originates  under  the 
hearthstone,  duo  to  the  slab  being  too  thin, 
I  and  Hot  upon  wooden  sleepers,  and  perchance 
I  a  roaring  fire  kept  up  in  u  low  grate  until  the 
J  iBzuutua  of  thu  huubu  retire  to  rest. 


For  extinguishing  a  fire  in  the  early  stage, 
the  "Extincteur"  (a  small  portable  appliance) 
has  already  done  good  service,  but  is  not  so 
well  known  or  appreciated  as  it  deserves.  It 
has,  however,  been  adopted  by  several  of  the 
large  hotels  in  London,  at  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  and  on  shipboard.  To  it 
Mr.  Brassey,  M.P.,  was  greatly  indebted  for 
subduing  a  fire  which  broke  out  in  the  night 
on  board  his  yacht  the  Sunbeam,  during  his 
recent  voyage  round  the  world. 

H.  S.  Harland. 

[The  suggestion  in  the  above  letter  is  cer. 
tainly  worthy  of  consideration,  for  many  fires 
take  place  from  hearthstones  being  laid  upon 
joists  in  an  improper  manner,  and  the 
"scamping"  way  in  which  the  trimming 
timbers  at  the  chimney-breasts  are  placed 
by  speculative  builders.  Indeed  in  several 
instances  we  have  known  the  necessary 
framing  and  placing  of  timber  next  the 
hearthstone  and  beside  the  chimney-breasts 
to  be  altogether  ignored,  and  danger  from 
fire  in  such  cases  is  always  imminent.  Mr. 
E.  J.  Harland  (of  the  firm  of  Harland  and 
Wolff,  Belfast) ,  who,  we  may  remark,  is  brother 
to  the  above  writer,  patented  some  years 
since  a  process  of  rolling  embossed  iron 
plates  for  ships'  docks.  The  present  is  an 
opportune  time  for  again  giving  attention  to 
the  subject,  and,  by  availing  ourselves  of 
what  is  to  hand,  either  through  modifications 
or  improvements,  rendering  the  inventions 
and  processes  useful  as  far  as  possible  for 
the  important  and  urgent  wants  indicated. — 
Ed.  L  B.] 


A  NOTE-WORTHY  CONCURRENCE. 

Our  contemporary  the  Builder  having  ab 
initio  to  its  issue  of  last  week  numbered 
exactly  the  age  A.D.  1879,  this  singular  con- 
currence was  made  the  subject  of  the  annexed 
brief  "  Note "  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Geort>e 
Godwin.  The  last  dozen  of  lines  of  the 
passing  note  in  the  Builder,  the  present 
writer  can  from  his  own  personal  knowledge, 
specially  endorse.  As  journalists,  therefore, 
who  have  always  essayed  as  far  as  our  lights 
allowed  us  to  act  our  part  in  a  conscientious 
way,  we  speak  our  mind  on  the  opportune 
occasion,  instead  of  reserving  our  recognition 
for  a  set  occasion,  or  perchance,  as  is  often 
done,  to  "  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death," 
if  that  were  possible,  by  a  tribute  that  should 
be  paid  to  the  deserving  living  : — 

"  A  concurrence  that  never  took  place  before 
and  that  can  never  by  any  possibility  be  found 
again,  vvouM  seem  to  be  worth  a  passing  note, 
though  in  itself  of  no  consequence,  and  this  it  is  : — 
the  number  of  our  present  issue  it  that  of  this  year 
of  grace,  1879.  Simple  enough  and  unimportant; 
but  it  serves  to  bring  our  mind  in  a  striking  way 
the  marvellous  passage  of  time;  and,  tilling  us 
with  recollections  and  thoughts,  would  lead  us  lo 
take  the  gentle  reader  into  confidence  at  »otiie 
length,  as  was  our  custom  in  earlier  and  more 
'gushing'  days.  But  the  opportunity  is  not 
present ;  the  idea  has  come  too  lute  ;  the  paper  is 
made  up,  and  fur  every  line  we  add  to  this  some 
other  line  must  be  displaced.  One  remark,  how- 
ever, forces  itself  upon  us,  and  will  have  expression, 
egotistical  though  it  may  he  deemed.  Of  tlioae 
1879  weekly  numbers  which  constitute  the  present 
life  of  the  Builder,  one  thousand  seven  hundrfd 
and  eighty-one  have  been  produced  and  issued 
under  the  direct  personal  care  and  supervision  of 
the  present  conductor.  It  is  not  a  gladdening  re- 
collection, this  passage  of  uiirecallable  time, — tliis 
progress  towards  the  End, — but  it  is  something  to 
be  alile  to  say,  with  liaiid  upon  heart, — yes,  even 
with  lips  to  Bible, — that  during  that  time  the 
endeavour  has  been  to  perform  faithfully,  and  wiili 
high  aims,  the  functions  of  such  a  position  ;  that 
self-seeking  has  never  been  a  motive  ;  that  pain 
has  never  been  willingly  given  ;  that  wliile  we  have 
often  stepped  out  of  the  way  lo  assist  budding 
talent  or  back  up  struggling  desert,  we  liave  never 
knowingly  sought  to  gratify  a  luTsonal  pique.  The 
constant  endeavour  has  been  to  encourase  risiit 
fetlings,  to  ufford  useful  information,  and  to  effect 
such  tin  aiiKHiiit  of  good  us  our  most  euriiebl,  if 
Uuiuble,  eifurls  cuuld  compass.'' 
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MIDLAND    GREAT  WP^STERN 
RAILWAY  IMPROVEMENTS. 

THB   BKOADSTONE    AND  ENVIRONS. 

To  those  who,  like  ourselves,  have  a  length- 
ened recollection  of  the  locality  and  site  of 
the  Broadstone  Terminus  of  the  Midland 
Great  Western  Railway,  the  changes  that 
liave  taken  place  will  not,  ^perhaps,  cause 
surprise  ;  but  to  the  citizen  who  has  been 
absent  for  some  years,  and  again  visiting  the 
Broadstone  of  his  youth,  the  wonder  ex- 
perienced must  bo  of  a  lively  character.  The 
Broadstone  locality  has  a  history  of  a  more 
than  local  character  which  would  be  well 
■worth  relating  in  detail,  but  we  cannot  here 
enter  upon  the  task. 

The  road  between  the  Broadstone  and 
Glasnevin,  known  of  old  as  Fiuglas-road — 
though  latterly  called  the  road  to  Phibs- 
l)orough — was  for  a  portion  of  its  length 
known  as  Glasmanogue,  the  high  road 
passing  through  a  village  or  district  of  that 
name.  Glasmanogue  is  marked  on  most  of 
the  old  maps  of  Dublin,  and  here  in  1575  the 
mayor  and  sheriffs  of  the  city  held  their 
courts  d  uring  the  continuance  of  a  great  plague 
which  it  is  stated  carried  off  3,0L0  persons, 
depopulating  the  city  to  such  an  extent  that 
grass  grew  on  the  streets. 

The  Broadstone  was,  even  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  Midland  Railway  for  traffic  in 
1847,  a  busy  place,  as  it  was  the  point  of 
departure  for  the  canal  fly  or  passenger  boats 
to  Mullingar  and  the  Shannon,  with  several 
intervening  places.  The  Broadstone  branch 
of  the  Royal  Canal  was  a  cut  of  nearly  a  mile 
and  a-half  from  the  direct  line,  and  this  cut 
ended  in  the  old  docks  and  stores,  where  the 
barges  of  several  merchants  were  loaded  and 
unloaded  at  the  rcre  of  Constitution-hill. 
The  property  of  the  old  Royal  Canal  Com- 
pany was  taken  over  by  the  Midland  Company 
on  its  opening,  pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  8th 
and  9th  Vic.  Of  course,  since  the  opening 
of  the  railway  all  passenger-boats  have  ceased 
to  ply,  but  the  canal  is  still  used  for  the 
traffic  of  barges  or  boats  for  carrying  heavy 
goods,  &c.  While  the  old  docks  of  the  canal 
harbour  continued  to  be  used  at  Constitution- 
hill,  it  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  water- 
way, and  a  floating  pontoon  was  made  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  a  bridge  to  give  a 
ready  access  for  both  vehicular  and  passenger 
traffic  reaching  the  Railway  Terminus.  In 
the  old  passenger-boat  days,  and  before  the 
opening  of  the  railway,  a  small  foot-bridge 
spanned  the  canal,  and  on  a  level  or  nearly 
so  with  the  pathway  and  top  of  the  canal 
crossing  the  old  aqueduct.  The  demands 
of  the  Midland  traffic  several  years  since 
necessitated  the  widening  laterally  of  the 
roadway  or  space  above  the  aqueduct  and 
facing  the  Railway  Station. 

The  improvements  carried  out  recently, 
and  still  proceeding,  on  the  part  of  the  Mid- 
land Railway  Company  at  the  Broadstone 
are  tending  like  other  great  modern  improve- 
ments to  obliterate  old  historic  as  well  as 
commercial  landmarks.  The  old  canal 
harbour  has  been  filled  in,  and  its  site  will  be 
shortly  covered  by  the  erection  of  a  new 
carriage  shop.  The  harbour  goods  store 
has  been  converted  into  a  wagon  depot,  and 
the  wharfage  store,  at  which  boats  used  to 
load  and  unload,  as  already  indicated,  has 
been  made  a  timber  store.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  filling  in  of  the  harbour  has 
afforded  considerable  space  to  the  company's 
new  and  extending  premises.  It  has,  at  the 
BJuao  time,  necessitated  the  removal  and 


changing  place  of  some  of  the  boundary  walls, 
thus  affording  more  roadway  for  the  passage 
of  cars  to  and  from  the  terminus. 

The  services  of  the  old  canal  aqueduct  as 
a  waterway  atop  has,  of  course,  been  rendered 
useless,  as  well  as  its  continuation,  the  filled- 
in  harbour,  over  both  of  which  a  roadway  has 
been  constructed.  The  aqueduct  (under 
which  passes  the  old  high  road),  sometimes 
called  the  "  Foster  Aqueduct,"  was  called 
after  John  Foster,  the  Speaker  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  having  been  erected  in 
the  parliamentary  era  of  this  country. 
It  was  once  considered  a  clever  piece  of 
architecture  and  engineering,  but  its  gran- 
deur has  long  departed,  though  it  still  pos- 
sesses an  historical  interest.  It  is  proposed 
to  remove  the  added  iron  girder  portion  of 
this  bridge  across  Constitution-hill  to  the 
opposite  or  Phibsborough  side  of  the  aque- 
duct, 80  as  to  give  a  clear  roadway  to  the 
terminus  (the  contract  work  being  given  to 
Messrs.  Courtney  and  Stephens),  the  gra- 
dients of  the  approaches  thereto  having  been 
considerably  reduced,  <>.</.,  Constitution-hill 
being  lowered  from  1  in  I'J  to  1  in  32.  The 
retaining  walls  to  carry  the  iron  bridge  will 
be  of  massive  proportions,  bedded  in  con- 
crete foundations,  and  on  either  side  the 
bridge  will  be  surmounted  by  a  granite 
coping.  Together  with  the  filling-in  of  the 
aqueduct,  the  shortening  of  the  canal  proper 
has  obviously  taken  place,  but  the  work 
resulting  has  been  the  construction  of  a  new 
harbour  in  which  to  turn  the  barges,  &c. 

These  works  have  necessitated  the  re- 
moval of  the  old-established  business  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Brett,  higher  up  on  the  banks  of  the 
Broadstone  branch  of  the  canal,  and  ap- 
proached from  the  new  roadway.  This  new 
roadway,  CO  ft.  at  its  narrowest  point,  has 
been  made  through  a  portion  of  the 
Blessington  Estate,  commencing  at  the 
Broadstone  and  sweeping  round  at  the  rere 
of  Middle  Mountjoy  and  Fontenoy  streets, 
and  terminating  in  Mountjoy-street  at  St. 
Mary's  Chapel  of  Ease.  The  side  walks 
have  been  planted  with  trees,  and  evidence  a 
more  promising  prospect  of  healthy  growth 
than  those  in  "  The  Mall."  The  Blessington 
Estate  has  been  only  a  few  years  opened  for 
building  in  that  portion  we  are  noticing,  and 
is  being  fastly  covered,  but  a  few  vacant  plots 
still  exist,  as  also  some  few  other  sites  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  It  has  been  suggested, 
and  perhaps  the  suggestion  may  be  realised — 
of  a  branch  tram  line  being  made  by  the  new 
thoroughfare — the  gradient  of  which  is  only 
1  in  96, — which  would  certainly  be  a  great 
convenience  to  those  travelling  by  the 
Midland  Railway,  as  well  as  to  the  people  of 
the  locality. 

Among  the  other  improvements  carried 
out  by  the  Midland  Railway  Company  has 
been  the  erection  of  a  fitting  shop ;  and  we 
are  glad  to  hear  that  they  are  now  building 
their  own  locomotives.  We  were  shown  an 
excellent  specimen  of  what  may  be  termed  a 
"  family  first-class  carriage,"  fitted  with 
couches,  arm-chairs,  separate  servants'  com- 
partment, and  provided  at  the  other  end  with 
a  lavatory  and  other  sanitary  and  travelling 
requisites.  This  carriage  is  fitted  with 
Cleminson's  patent  frame  and  axles — a  patent 
we  have  akeady  described  in  our  issue  for 
December  15th,  1877.  The  works  carried 
out  at  the  Broadstone  Terminus  of  the 
Midland  Railway  indicate  the  fastly-growing 
wants  of  the  company  in  connection  with 
their  inland  and  cross-channel  trade. 


A  word  historic  by  way  of  finis.  The 
course  of  the  old  Bradogue  River  in  our 
young  days  was  observable  in  the  fields  at 
the  Broadstone,  where  the  Midland  TerminuB 
stands.  At  a  later  date,  if  you  wished  to 
catch  sight  of  the  old  stream  without  tres- 
passing, you  would  have  to  proceed  to  the 
North  Circular-road  some  distance  on  the 
Phibsborough  side  of  the  ^'emale  Orphan 
House.  The  Bradogue  crosses  the  Circular- 
road  and  winds  its  way  towards  and  through 
the  grounds  of  the  Richmond  Penitentiary  ; 
and,  as  we  said  already,  it  formerly  showed 
its  open  face  at  the  Broadstone.  This  old 
stream  is  now  lost  to  view  between  the 
Broadstone  quarter  and  the  Liffoy,  where 
it  finds  its  outfall  near  Essex  Bridge,  we 
believe.  The  Bradogue,  in  the  city  portion 
of  its  covered  length,  is  now  a  foul  sewer, 
and  a  filthy  tributary  of  a  filthier  Liffey. 

The  old  approach  through  Upper  Doininick 
street  to  the  Broadstone  Terminus  presents 
a  rather  steep  gradient,  yet  the  declivity  and 
its  surroundings,  including  the  King's  Inns 
buildings  and  grounds  (formerly  Primate 
Robinson's  gardens,  &c.),  is  picturesque 
and  healthy,  and  has  been  much  im- 
proved by  building  of  late  years.  Consti- 
tution-hill, in  the  old  passenger-boat  days, 
was  a  busy  and  prosperous  place,  having 
many  good  inns,  with  inns  for  "  the  enter- 
tainment of  man  and  beast."  The  Hill  has 
sorely  decayed  as  a  stopping  place  for  tra- 
vellers, except  of  the  humbler  kind,  and  its 
condition  could  be  much  improved  by  a  little 
sanitary  supervision.  The  Church-street 
approaches  (from  the  quays)  to  the  Broad- 
stone, inclusive  of  Constitution-hiU,  need  a 
sweeping  measure  of  sanitary  improvement, 
but,  alas !  we  cannot  expect  the  work  of  a 
Baron  Haussemann  at  the  hands  of  the 
municipal  authorities  of  Dublin. 


THE  SOUTH  CITY  MARKETS. 

Our  illustration  is  an  interior  view  of  the 
South  City  Markets,  as  designed  in  competi- 
tion by  Mr.  Thomas  Drew,  R.H.A.  The 
original  sketch  having  been  in  pencil,  and 
from  other  causes,  the  photo-lithograph  has 
not  turned  out  as  clear  as  we  would  have 
wished. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Practical  Architecture  as  applied  to  Farm 
Buildings,  Stahles,  Country  Houses,  and 
Cottages.  By  Robert  Scott  Burn.  Lon- 
don: ""  The  Country"  office,  170  Strand. 

The  author  of  the  handy  book  whose  title 
we  print  above,  is  to  be  commended  for  pub- 
lishing in  a  permanent  form  the  series  of 
papers  which  appeared  in  the  columns  of 
"  The  Country."  With  the  aid  of  some 
hundreds  of  well-executed  wood  engravings, 
the  ordinary  country  builder  will  experience 
no  difficulty  in  getting  through  the  works 
generally  required  on  a  large  estate.  The 
letterpress  and  binding  of  the  work  ara  excel- 
lent. 

The  Journal  of  the  Roijal  Historical  and 
Archaological  Association  of  Ire/and.  Vol* 
iv..  part  35. 

In  the  part  just  issued,  the  Rev.  J.  F. 
Shearman  concludes  his  paper  entitled  "Loca 
Patriciana."  The  author  institutes  an 
inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  three  Patricks, 
apostles  of  Ireland  in  the  fifth  century.  In 
appendices  we  have  a  catalogue  of  the  kings 
of  Ireland  from  the  Christian  era,  and  the 
names  of  saints,  ecclesiastics,  and  virgins  in 
the  genealogies.  At  the  end  of  this  part  is 
a  short  paper,  by  Rev.  James  Graves,  on 
"  Bronze  Shields."  There  is  also  an  en- 
graving of  a  shield  found  in  1837,  near 
Yetholm,  Roxburghshire. 
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THE  ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY. 

A  GENERAL  meeting  of  the  Academy  was  held 
on   Monday  evening  for   the   election  of 
members   and  the  transaction   of  general 
business — 
Sir  Robert  Kane,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  papers  were  read  :— By  the 
Secretary,  for  Rev.  James  Pearson,  "  On  the 
Computation  of  Occultations  and  Eclipses  ;" 
by  C.  R.  C.  Tichborne,  F.C.S.,  "  On  the 
direct  evidence  of  the  Dissociation  of  Salts, 
•when  in  Solution ; "  and  by  Professor 
Hennessy,  F.R.S.,  "  On  the  numerical  value 
of  the  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes,  if  the 
Earth  was  entirely  solid."  The  papers  were 
referred  to  Council  for  publication. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  the  Committee 
of  Literature  and  Antiquities  recommended 
for  election,  as  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Academy,  M.  Littre,  of  the  French  Academy. 
The  Committee  of  Science  recommended  the 
election  of  Mr.  William  Huggard,  F.R.S. 

Mr.  Gilbert,  Librarian  of  the  Academy, 
gave,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  an 
explanation  relative  to  the  motion  proposed 
at  the  last  meeting  by  Dr.  Frazer  as  to  the 
means  provided  for  the  safety  of  the  books 
and  MSS.  of  the  Academy.  Mr.  Gilbert 
Baid  it  was  very  unfortunate  that  Dr.  Frazer's 
motion  had  been  brought  forward  at  a  very 
late  period  of  the  evening,  when  many  of  the 
members  had  left.  The  gentleman  who 
brought  it  forward,  no  doubt  from  the  best 
motives,  must  have  been  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  what  had  been  already  done  in 
the  matter.  More  than  a  year  ago  applica- 
tion was  made  by  the  Council  to  the  Board 
of  Works  to  supply  the  necessary  fire-proof 
safes  for  the  preservation  of  the  MSS.  of  the 
Academy.  The  Board  of  Works  promised  to 
do  60,  and  the  safes  were  daily  expected. 
The  motion  was  calculated  to  lead  the  public 
to  believe  that  the  Council  had  been  to  blame 
in  the  matter,  and  accordingly  at  its  meeting 
on  the  .Srd  inst.,  it  passed  the  following 
resolution  : — "  That  the  Academy  be  in- 
formed, in  reference  to  the  above  resolution, 
that  the  council  have  had  the  question  under 
consideration,  and  that  a  request  had  been 
already  made  to  the  Board  of  Public  Works 
to  provide  suitable  safes."  At  present, 
pending  the  provision  of  these  safes  the  more 
valuable  MSS.  are  taken  at  night  to  the 
strong  or  fireproof  room,  and  are  brought 
down  again  in  the  morniug. 

Dr.  M'Swiney,  in  the  absence  of  Dr. 
Frazer,  would  say  that  admirable  as  the  ex- 
planation was,  it  perhaps  might  not  have 
been  given  but  for  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Frazer.  Although  he  might  have  been  in 
ignorance  of  the  state  of  affairs,  his  ignorance 
■was  quite  intelligible  in  view  of  the  explana- 
tion that  had  been  made. 

The  following  were  elected  members  : — 
James  G.  Beaney,  M.D.,  Melbourne,  and 
Austin  Meldon,  M.D.,  15  Merrion-square, 
North. 


NOTES  OF  WORKS. 

.  The  Town  Commissioners,  Newry,  contem- 
plate making  sundry  improvements  to  the 
covered  market  in  their  town,  from  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Meares,  surveyor. 

The  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Strokes- 
town  Union  have  accepted  the  tender  of  the 
Lough  Allen  Clay  Works  Company,  for  the 
supply  of  sewerage  pipes  for  their  drainage 
Bcheme. 

A  new  Presbyterian  church  is  drawing 
towards  completion  in  the  Mall,  Armagh, 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Young  and 
Mackenzie,  architects,  Belfast.  The  building, 
which  is  in  the  Decorated  style,  consists  of 
nave  and  aisles,  and  a  tower  and  spire  at 
north-west  angle.  The  material  is  local 
marble,  with  Dungannon  freestone  dressings. 
There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  carving 
throughout.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  J. 
and  J.  G oiler. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  NOTES, 

RoTAL  Hibernian  Academy  op  Arts. — 
Mr.  G.  C.  Aihlin  ha»  been  elected  an  Associate, 
which  election  lias  receired  the  sanction  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  The  "  Alhert  Scholarship  "  of  £20, 
offered  by  the  Academy  for  the  best  work  produced 
by  any  of  its  students,  has  been  awarded  this  year 
to  Mr.  Michael  Fitzgerald  for  his  picture  "In  Ratb- 
farnbam  Park." 

RoTUNDo  Hospital. — At  a  stated  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  on  Friday  last,  a  block  plan 
of  the  hospital  and  of  the  Rotundo  rooms  and 
gardens,  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Butler,  C.E.,  was 
submitted,  exhibiting  the  loca  of  all  surface  and 
underground  drains  and  sewers,  and  water  and  gas 
pipes.  Messrs.  Barnewall  and  Son's  tender  for 
repairs  and  renewal  of  the  Rotundo  Gardens  rail- 
ings, at  east  side,  at  a  cost  of  £168  Ss.,  was  ac- 
cepted and  ordered  to  be  carried  out. 

Dublin  Artisans'  Dwellings. — The  direc- 
tors, in  their  report  to  be  presented  on  Tuesday 
next,  say  that  the  capital  subscribed  is  £32.590. 
The  block  of  buildings  facing  Dominick-streetUpper 
were  finished  in  October,  and  are  now  all  occupied. 
Thesecond  block  facing  Buckingham-streetisnotyet 
completed,  but  the  contractors  are  pushing  on  with 
it.  The  directors  recommend  a  dividend  at  the  rate 
of  4  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  and  after  deducting  a 
sum  towards  the  clearing  off  preliminary  ex]  eases, 
a  balance  of  £81  9s.  4d.  will  be  carried  to  next 
account. 

Hocse-rents  in  Berlin. — The  average  house- 
rents  for  the  whole  of  Berlin  are — for  an  apartment 
on  the  ground  floor,  259  marks  ;  on  the  entresol, 
214;  on  the  first  floor,  235  ;  on  the  second  floor, 
199  ;  on  the  third,  170  ;  on  the  fourth,  143  ;  on  the 
fifth,  116;  under  the  roof,  129;  underground,  167. 
Nearly  120,000  people  livt  underground,  and  90,000 
of  them  are  lodged  at  such  a  depth  below  the 
surface  that  the  atmosphere  is  dangerous  to  life. 
Of  the  940,571  inhabitants  of  Berlin,  about  10,000 
lire  in  dwellings  where  a  fire  cannot  be  lighted, 
and  426,000  iu  dwellings  where  one  room  only  can 
be  warmed. 

The  Royal  Dublin  Society. — The  series  of 
"Afternoon  Scientific  Lectures"  for  1879  com- 
menced on  Monday,  the  lOih  inst.,  the  first  lecture 
being  delivered  by  Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.A.,  on 
"The  Sun:  Ruler  anil  Fire  of  the  Solar  System  ;" 
a  second  lecture  was  delivered  by  the  same  gentle- 
man on  Wednesday,  on  "  The  Universe  of  Stars." 
The  lectures,  which  will  comprise  a  variety  o(  sub- 
jects and  be  treated  by  a  number  of  well-known 
professional  gentlemen,  will  be  continued  until 
March,  the  28th  next.  We  will  utilise  as  occasion 
offers  those  lectures,  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
questions  in  the  special  fields  of  our  advocacy. 

Trades  Union  Congress. — The  Trades  Union 
Parliamentary  Committee  have  reprinted  the  able 
statement  of  the  Chief  Registrar  contained  in  his 
report  for  1877, re  the  Registration  of  Trades  Unions 
«nd  its  advantages.  The  statement  bears  testimony 
to  the  value  of  the  Trades  Union  Act  of  1871,  and 
the  Trades  Ui  i  )n  Amendment  Act  1876.  The  par- 
liamentary programme  of  the  committee  for  the 
session  of  1879  is  similar  to  that  which  we  published 
lase  year,  and  which  was  brought  before  the  Bristol 
Congress  last  autumn.  The  committee  make  an 
urgent  appeal  for  funds  to  the  officers  of  trade 
societies  and  trade  councils  to  enable  it,  row  as  the 
parliamentary  session  is  ensuing  to  carry  out  their 
prouramme  in  the  interests  of  worktuen  and  to  give 
effect  to  the  work  of  the  Bristol  Congress. 

The  Press  in  Paris. — According  to  a  cata- 
logue just  published,  l,iOO  daily,  weekly,  and  other 
periodical  journals  are  published  at  Paris.  Of 
these  journals  7 1  are  religious,  104  legal  adminis- 
trative, 153  commercial  and  financial,  23  geo- 
graphical and  historical,  139  of  light  literature,  31 
generally  amusing,  90  literary,  philological,  and 
biographical,  18  of  fine  arts,  1  photoaraphical,  8 
arcliitectural,  15  musical,  17  theatrical,  7  of  the 
fashions  (3  of  them  devoted  to  hairdressing),  134 
technological  and  isdustrial,  50  medical,  48  scien- 
tific, 29  military  and  naval,  38  agricultural,  23 
sporting,  and  27  journals  of  various  sorts.  The 
number  of  daily  political  journals  is  49,  and  that  of 
political  reviews  14.  Eleven  periodical  publications 
appeared  last  year  in  conueciioD  with  the  Exhibi- 
tion. 

Proposed  Convalescent  Home. — At  the 
meeting  of  the  Public  Healih  Committee  held  on 
the  7th  inst..  Dr.  J.  W.  Moore,  Dr.  Duffy,  Dr. 
Purcell  Atkins,  and  Dr.  Benson  waited  on  the  com- 
mittee in  regard  to  the  proposed  Convulesctnt  Home 
for  persons  recovering  from  infectious  diseases.  Dr. 
Mapothtr,  consulting  sanitary  officer,  and  D'. 
Cameron,  medical  officer  of  health,  were  in  altend- 
anee.  It  was  puiuled  out  that  the  Curporatioii  weie 


not  desirous  to  undertake  the  management  of  such 
an  institution,  but  were  most  willing  to  contrilmle 
liberally  to  its  support.  Kventually  it  was  decided 
to  present  a  requisition  to  the  Lord  Mayor  asking 
hira  to  convene  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  at  the 
Mansion  House  in  view  of  the  pressing  puldic 
necessity  for  such  an  establisliment  to  prevent  ibe 
spread  of  infection,  and  to  make  some  provision  for 
the  wants  of  convalescents,  especially  for  those  of 
the  better  classes.  The  me  lical  officer  of  health 
was  directed  to  cause  an  inspection  to  be  made  of 
the  dairy  yards  throughout  the  city.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  slaughter-houses  and  the  dixabilities 
under  which  the  Corporation  labour  in  effectually 
dealing  with  them,  were  considered,  and  the  estah. 
lishmenl  of  abattoirs  suitable  to  the  city  was  dis- 
cussed. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Concrete  Fodndations.  —  Country  subscribers  w)m  have 
written  to  us  will  find  a  sliort  paper  in  tlii«  issue  on  ttie 
sutjjcct.  Tlie  matter  has  more  than  once  been  treated  by 
ourselves,  and  sundry  papers  on  concrete  construction  will 
be  found  in  our  back  volumes. 

C.E. — At  present  we  have  not  space  for  a  very  long  paper, 
and  a  series,  if  entertained,  would  require  definite  airaiige- 
ments. 

The  Nkw  NortheI!n  Township. — Some  suggestions  in  refer- 
ence to  the  above  are  under  consideration,  and  some  notes 
on  our  part  may  follow  lat(r  on  in  the  year. 

Anthologia. — The  celebration  is  proper  and  fitting,  and  in 
the  city  of  the  poet's  birth  the  centennial  anniversary  should 
be  made  an  impressive  one.  Genius  can  be  honoured  in 
this  instance  irrespective  of  sect  or  party,  or  rather  by  a 
union  of  all  classes.  The  .Moore  Centenary  is  a  national 
event,  and  not  a  municipal  or  parocliial  question. 

Received— W.  Y.— H.  F.— A  Builder 'yet).— J.  M.— R.  C  — 
A  Workman  —F.  F. — R.  and  Co.,  London  — Blackrock. — 
T.  C.  D.  (under  consideration;.— D.  L.— B.  A.— O'B.,  &c. 


NOTICE. 

The  volume  for  1878,  neatly  hound  (price 
9i'.  Qd.),  is  now  ready. 

It  is  to  he  distinctly  understood  that  although 
we  give  place  to  letters  of  correspondents, we  do 
not  suhscrihe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

RATES  OP  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  IRISH  BUILDER. 
(Town.)      s.    d.  (Post.)      s.  d. 

Yearly    ..    Q    Q    Yearly    ..  S  0 

Half-yearly     3    0    Half-yearly  4  0 

Quarterly    .    1    6    Quarterly    .  2  0 
Payahle  in  advance. 

Advertisement  accounts  furnished  quarterly 
lehen  prompt  payment  is  expected. 

We  shall  he  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  our 
readers  notes  of  works  in  contemplation  or  in 
progress  in  town  or  country.  No  charge  is 
made  for  insertion. 

Correspondents  should  send  their  names  and 
addresses,  not  necessarily  for  puhlication. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  he 
made  payahle  to  Mr.  Petee  Roe,  42,  Mahhvl- 
street,  Dublin. 

*^*  Statnps  may  he  remitted  in  payment  of 
small  atnounts. 


Just  published,  I2mo,  half  boimd,  4s. ;  limp  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
(postiige  4d.), 

TOCKWOOD'S  BUILDER'S  AND  CON- 

\j  TRACTOR'S  PRICE  BOOK  for  1879.  Edited  by  F. 
T.  W.  MILLER,  Architect,  &c.,  with  latest  prices  to  present 
time.  "  An  elaborate  collection  of  memoranda  for  technical 
use." — Alliencpu/n.  "  Long  known  and  relied  on,  the  whole 
revised  and  re-edited."  — SuiVi;/;?^;  Xeics. 

CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  &  Co.,  7  Stationers' Hall-court, 
London,  E.C. 


BAM]>  SAW  nAcmiie. 


Booth  Brothers,  63  Up.  biepuen-st.,  Duhlin 


THE  IPJRTT  BUILDER. 


[Feb.  15,  1879. 


MEMORiALS 

Erected  in  MOUNT  JHI{()MF,,  PliOSI'RCT,  and 
DEAN'S  (iUANGE  CiaiKIElilKS,  iilso  in  all 
Gi'uveyarUs,  CImiclics,  Ixc,  in  Town  or  Country, 

C.  W.  HARRISON, 

178  Great  Brunswick-st.,  Dublin, 

wliere  a  varied  ussortmt  nt  ot  tlie  abovu  arc  always 
on  view.  I^esiijns  and  ICstimales  forwarded  on 
application  to  all  parts  of  tlic  country  without 
eliarf^e. 


AILS,  COLORS,  VARNISHES,  BRUSHES, 

'  '       SiC,  of  tile  best  quality,  at  moderate  prices. 
SIIXEI)  TAINTS  of  all  Shades,  in  patent  closed  tins,  Gd  per 

lb.,  vessels  free;  special  quotations  for  larf^e  quantities. 
JIINERAL  BLACK  and  BROWN  PAINTS,  for  coarse  work, 

Is.  4d.  and  2s.  4' I.  ))er  gallon. 
JlilSll,  AMERICAN,  and  FRENCH  GLUES. 

J.  LEONARD  AND  CO., 

€^tmbl.^i  itnb  prHggt.st.'i,  Ci'>il  ;inb  Color  ,3lUrcb:tnls, 

19  yOHTH  EARL-STUEET,  DUBLIN. 

JfECHANICAL    ENGINEERING  AND 
I       STEAM  POWER  TUltRET  CLOCK  FACTORY, 
0  ELEET-S  THICKT. 

JAMES  LESWARE, 

(Late  Eorenian  lo  J.  liiiolli  and  Son) 
Bei;s  to  inlorni  tlie  Trade  that  be  is  prepared  to  undertake  tile 
Manijfactuuk  and  Kici'Aiks  of  every  descriiitioii  ol  Clock 
M'oRK,  Country  trade  will  receive  proni|)t  attention.  Esti- 
mates and  speeitications  inudc.  Amateurs'  work  carefully 
exc"uted.    Wheel-cutting  a  speciality. 

JAMES  GIBSON  AND  SON, 

Dfcoratoi'El,  Jcc, 

49    AND    50  11 A  R  r-Sril  E  ET,  DUBLIN. 

Works  executed  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Designs 
and  Estimates  furnished. 


PATENT  OFFICE,  DUBLIN. 

MESSRS.  FA  HIE  and  SON,  Patent  Agents, 
•2  NASSAU-STREET,  DUBLIN,  transact  eveiy  descrip- 
tion of  business  in  relerence  to  Patents  for  Inventions,  Regis- 
tration of  Designs,  Trade  Marks,  &rc.  Instructions  free,  and 
f  ut«ntees  advised  as  to  the  practice  of  Patent  Law,  SiC. 

TMPERISHABLE  TESSELATED  PAVE- 

X    MENTS.— H.  SIBTHORPE  AND  SON,  Agents  to  Maw 
and  Co.,  are  prepared  to  supply  Designs  for  Floors  of 
Churches,  Conservatories,  Entruce  Halls,  and  Passages, with 
proper  Workmen  to  lay  them  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 
Variousspecimens  may  be  seen  at  their  Warerooms,' 
11  AND  \i.  COKK-HILL.  DUBLIN. 

pOOLEY'S  PATENT  WEIGHING  MA- 

jL     CHINES  These  Machines  are  used  upon  the  principal 

railways  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  unrivalled  for  accuracy. 
Specimensmay  be  seen,  and  everyinfoi  niation  obtained  from 
H.  SIBTHORPE  AND  SON, 
11  <fc  12,  CORK  BILL,  DUBLIN. 

TTNION    PLATE    GLASS  COMPANY. 

kJ  The  very  beautifularticle  of  Plate  Glass,  manufactured 
by  this  company,  can  be  had  at  the  price  of  the  lowest  in  the 
market,  shipped  to  any  Fort  in  Ireland. 

H.  SIBTHORPE  ANi.  SON,  Agentsforlreland, 
11  AND  12,  CORK-HILL,  DUBLIN. 


R 


OSS,    MURRAY,    AND  CO., 

Engineers,  Plumbers,  Brass  Founders,  and  Lead 
Mere/tail  Is,  d  c. 
01,  92,  and  93  MIDDLE  ABBEV-STREET,  DUBLIN, 
DUNLOE-ST..  BALLINASLOE. 
And  WESTPORT. 


J.  M'GLOUGHIjm, 

3rt  Whxlm  in  Imn,  Copper,  anb  §ras. 

Works,  19  CUFFE-STKEET,  DUBLIN. 

All  communications  by  post  addressed  to  5  Paknell-ixace 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  TIMBER  STORES, 
12  WENTWORTH-PLACE,  * 
Near  Merrion-square. 

CEASONED    MAHOGANY,  OAK, 

U  WALNUT,  and  other  WOODS,  in  Log,  Plank,  Board, 
^  eneer,  &c.,  &c. 

aOBEKI  STRAHAN  and  Co.,  Proprietors. 


JfESSRS.  EARLEY  and  POWELLS  beg 
L  to  announce  that  Messrs.  John  Ilardman  anil  Co.,  ol 
No.  1,  Upper  Camden-street,  have  resigned  the  business  of 
Artists,  Sculptors,  Church  Painters,  and  Metal  Workers,  in 
their  favour. 

Earley  and  Powells  have  added  to  the  above  mentioned 
business  the  Painting  and  Staining  of  Windows  for  ecclesias- 
tical and  domestic  buildings,  under  the  management  of  Jlr. 
Henry  Powell,  who  condiuted  the  Stained  Glass  Dcpartraent 
of  J.  H.  and  Co.,  Birmingham  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Thomas  Earley  istheonly  Church  Deeoratorliving  wlio 
was  taught  his  profession  bj  the  late  A.  Welby  Pugin. 

E.  and  P.  being  thoroughly  practical  men  in  each  Depart 
ment,  are  enabled  to  supply  real  artistic  work  at  a  moderate 
cost.  They,  therefore,  respectfully  solicit  the  patronage  of 
the  Clergy  and  Gentry  of  Ireland. 

CAMDEN-STREET  WORKS,  DUBLIN. 


James  Twamley, 

(For  many  years  foreman  to  <;regg  and  Son,  Great  Brunswick 
street,  and  late  foi'enian  to  J.  Kennedy,  Meirion-row), 

Brassfounder.  Gasfitter,  and  Plumber, 

10  SOUTH  ANNE-STREET  (otf  Grafton-strcet),  DUBLIN 

Every  description  of  Plumbing  and  Gastitting  repaired.  All 
kinds  of  Brass  Work  repaired,  re-lackered,  &c. 


T  E  A  T  H  E  R  BELTING. 

Jj  WILLIAM  WILBY, 

PATENT  MACHINE  BELT  MANUFACTURER, 
49  HIGH-STREET.  DUBLIN.  EsTAiiLi.snEn  41  YeaR8. 
A  large  stock  of  all  sizes,  single  and  double,  always  on 
hand.  Bells  specially  prepared,  and  rendere<l  Waterproof  for 
Agricultural  purposes;  Lubricatlve  Engine  Parking,  Manu- 
factured by  liiNSEV  and  Son's,  London,  for  which  VV.  W.  is 
Solo  Agent.    All  sizes  kept  in  stock. 

Leather  Laces  of  all  sizes  always  on  hand. 


ABERDEENSHIRE  POLISHED  GRANITE, 

For  Columns,  Hust  l*edest:ils,  IMonuinents.  Tombs,  &c. 

TIIKSK  Granites  retain  their  colour  in  any 
olimiitc,  whether  exposed  lotlie action  oftheiitmosphere 
or  otlierwise. 

ALEXANDER  BALLANTINE, 

Agent  for  the  above, 
Mahble  CiimNETPiKCK  Wahkhoojis,  Stose &  Marble  Wonis, 
139  DPPEE  DOESET-STEEET,  DUBLIN. 

ABERDEEN  GRANITE  MONUMENTS. 

From  1),  cai  riage  free. 

GRANITE  WOliK  of  all  kinds,  beautiful 
and  enduring;  accurate  Engraving.    Plans  and  prices 
tree  from 

JOHN  W.  LEGGE,  Sculptor,  Aberdeen. 

41  GEORGE'S-STREET. 
DUBLIN. 

Man  ufac- 
tured  by  Knight, 
Bcvan,  and  Slurge.  A 
liirgc  Stock  in  bags  and  casks, 
at  the  price  of  ordinary  Cement. 

T.DOCKRELL,SONS,  MARTIN,  &  CO. 

TesCinicnials  on  application. 

WE  are  now  Sole  Agents  for  Messrs.  J.  B. 
WHITE   &   BKOTHEUS'    LONDON  PORTLAND 
CEMENT. 
We  hold  large  Stocks  of 

TIJIBER, 
SLATES. 
CEMENT, 
PL\STER 

IRONMONGERY,  and 
JOINERY  GOODS. 

Thomas  &  CJharles  Hartin, 

NORTH   WALL   SAW    MILLS,  DUBLIN. 


\rORTHUMBERLAND  SAW 

il  AND  JOINERY  WORKS. 


MILLS 


TIMBER,  SLATES,  BRICKS,  TILES,  SEWER  PIPES, 
HOME  AND   FOREIGN   FLOORING,  MOULDINGS.  Ac. 
SPRUCE,  PINE,  MAHOGANY,  and  other  LEAVES, 
SCANTLINGS,  and  SLABS. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  JOINERY  WORK. 

NORTHUMBERLAND  SAW  MILLS  COMPANY 

(LIMITED  J, 

LOWER  AbBEY  STREET. 


PORTOBELLO    SAW  MILLS, 

1  51  RICHMOND-STREET,  SOUTH. 

Parties  requiring  any  description  of  BUILDING  MATE- 
RIALS will  find  it  their  interest  to  apply  here,  as  the  Stock 
is  very  large,  and  of  the  best  description. 

London  Portland  Cement  of  the  best  quality,  at  the  lowes 
price. 

GEOHGE  MOVERS. 


B 


ANGOR     SLATE  DEPOT, 

33  HANOVER-STREET,  EAST. 


A  splendid  Stock  of  SLATES  now  on  hands.   Cash  pur 
chasers  will  get  tU ;  benefit  of  recent  reduction  in  quiury  prices 
UEOKGE  MOYEUS. 


Hot  Water  Engineers, 
ENVILLE-STREET,  STOURBRIDGE. 


MEDAL  A  WARDED, 

HORTICULTURAL  SHOW,  ASTON,  1876. 

THE  SIMPLEST,  NEATEST,  CHEAPEST, 

1  and  BEST  (or  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES,  possesses 
Uie  following  great  advantages  over  other  joints:  — 

It  is  made  much  quicker,  and  is  safer  wiicn  made. 

Provides  for  expansion  and  contraction  without  tlie  strain 
80  comiiion  in  other  Pipes. 
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WHAT  IS  AN  ANTIQUARY  ? 

HAT  constitutes  an  antiquary, 
Irish  or  general  ?  Is 
a  mere  lover  of  anti- 
quities one  ?  or  are 
topographical  artists 
and  archaeological 
writers  antiquaries  ? 
Is  it  indispensably 
necessary  for  antiquaries  to  be  artists  ?  and 
of  architects  or  artists,  which  are  the  most 
likely  to  make  the  best  antiquaries,  granting 
to  both  sufficient  historical  information  and 
a  personal  knowledge  of  the  places,  scenes, 
and  objects  described  ?  The  recent  fierce 
discussions  that  have  taken  place  on  the 
subject  of  "  Architectural  Restorations,"  in 
which  antiquaries,  archaeologists,  architects, 
and  others  have  taken  part,  suggested  the 
above,  among  other  kindred  queries  which  we 
might  put  forward.  We  fear  if  we  were  to 
consult  our  dictionaries  and  cyclopedias  for 
an  exposition  of  the  terms  of  "  antiquary  " 
and  "  archaeologist,"  we  would  have  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  very  small  modicum  of  infor- 
mation, and  we  would  scarcely  find,  as  far  as 
our  memory  serves  us,  anything  respecting 
the  qualifications  that  should  be  possessed 
by  one  assuming  the  rdh  of  an  antiquary. 

For  many  centuries  back  antiquarian  study 
has  had  a  fascination  for  several  men  ;  and 
ordinary  chroniclers  and  historians,  from 
the  very  nature  of  their  labour,  have  had  to 
deal  with  antiquities  more  or  less,  both  in 
the  concrete  and  the  abstract,  although  they 
were  not  disposed  to  put  themselves  forward 
as  antiquaries  in  the  more  modern  meaning 
of  the  term.  Within  the  present  century, 
Hincfe  archseological  societies  have  sprung  up 
to  supplement  antiquarian  ones,  the  study  of 
national  antiquities  or  memorials  in  the 


British  Islands  has  grown  apace,  and  history, 
art,  and  literature,  and  all  appertaining,  have 
greatly  benefited.  There  is  a  large  class  of 
people,  to  be  sure,  who  look  on  the  study  of 
antiquities  as  mere  rubbish,  and  those  people 
do  not  stop  to  enquire  whether  the  studies 
they  condemn  embody,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
history  of  the  past.  It  has  been  well  said  by 
another  that  this  class  of  people  view  the 
very  word  antiquities  as  a  something  having 
a  dry  and  musty  look,  bodied  out,  in  fact,  in 
the  form  of  a  spectral  old  man,  whose  blood 
is  frozen,  poring  over  some  old  rust-eaten 
weapon,  or  handling  with  an  idolatrous 
afi'ection  some  crazy  vessel,  which  they 
scarcely  could  bring  themselves  to  touch. 
Or,  again,  if  they  can  fancy  him  unrolling 
records  and  attempting  to  decipher  old 
characters,  they  regard  him  as  a  vision  of 
the  past — a  being  who  has  buried  himself 
alive,  and  over  whose  mortal  remains  it  is 
seemly  and  decent  to  draw  the  veil  of  forget- 
fulness. 

It  must  be  granted  that  the  study  of  anti- 
quities in  the  hands  of  the  conceited,  phleg- 
matic, and  stupid  may  be  rendered  one  of  the 
most  intolerable  nuisances  to  be  met  with. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  those  who  set  no  value  on  antiquities 
would  pass  over  a  plain  strewed  around  with 
the  rich  and  suggestive  remains  and  memo- 
rials of  buried  generations  of  peoples  who 
"  breathed  three  thousand  years  ago,"  and 
upwards,  without  the  slightest  emotion. 
These  people  would  stand  unmoved  on  the 
grave  of  the  illustrious  dead,  or  even  on  the 
spot  where  the  Saviour  of  Man  was  crucified, 
and  never  once  dream  that  the  dust  of  the 
valley  could  spring  to  life,  the  sounds  which 
those  hills  reverberated  in  years  of  which 
scarcely  a  tradition  remains  would  again 
awake  the  slumbering  echo,  and  the  wilder- 
ness be  once  more  peopled  with  human 
beings. 

There  is  a  class  of  men  in  our  midst — less 
in  number,  we  are  glad  to  say,  than  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  century — who  run  into 
opposite  extremes  in  their  attempt  to  eluci- 
date the  antiquities  of  their  own  and  other 
countries.  Ireland  is  a  storehouse  of  relics 
to  those,  as  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  reputed 
site  of  Troy  and  other  classic  places  have  been 
to  some  foreign  antiquaries  and  excavators 
after  wealth,  golden  and  architectural. 
These  people  see  undoubted  evidences  of 
former  greatness  in  every  direction,  or  at 
least  in  some  particular  direction  ;  but,  misled 
by  prejudice  or  prepossession,  they  give  ear  to 
fables  of  a  most  absurd  kind,  and  the  word, 
painting  of  some  ancient  bards  and  chroni- 
clers is  tortured  and  embodied  into  realities. 
Homer  may  have  written  many  truths,  and 
Ossian  and  other  native  bards  may  also  have 
given  us  more  than  fancy  pictures  or  creations 
of  the  brain  ;  but  it  is  best  in  these,  what 
are  called  by  some,  utilitarian  days  for  anti- 
quaries to  act  with  judgment  and  discrimina- 
tion, and  examine,  explore,  or  excavate  before 
pronouncing  a  rash  opinion.  Thus  will  the 
pursuit  of  antiquities  be  profitable  instead  of 
deceptive,  and  stimulate  others  with  time, 
taste,  and  means  to  do  useful  labour  in  illus- 
trating the  past  history  of  their  country. 

Forty-six  years  ago,  or,  broadly  speaking, 
nearly  half  a  century  since,  the  late  George 
Petrie,  then  a  comparatively  young  man,  and 
known  more  as  an  artist  and  writer  of  topo- 
graphical sketches,  wrote  a  paper  in  reference 
to  the  "  Tomb  of  the  Countess  of  Desmond." 
The  introductory  portion  of  this  paper  is 


valuable  in  view  of  our  subject,  for  it  con- 
tains Petrie's  exposition  of  what  constitutes 
an  antiquary.  Petrie  was  only  about  that 
time  laying  the  foundation  of  his  future 
recognised  position  as  a  distinguished  Irish 
antiquary,  which  he  certainly  became,  and 
was  acknowledged  to  be,  several  years  before 
his  death.  His  work  on  the  Round  Towers 
and  ancient  architecture  of  Ireland  was  not 
published  till  about  1844-5,  but  even  before 
1833  Petrie  had  performed  much  useful  work 
as  a  topographical  writer  and  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  He,  among  other 
contributors,  before  the  last-named  year  had 
begun  a  "  Historic  Sketch  of  the  Past  and 
Present  State  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Ireland" 
in  the  pages  of  the  DuhUn  Literary  Gazette, 
but  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  as  well  as 
the  cessation  of  that  i^eriodical,  the  sketch 
remained  incomplete  till  a  favourable  op- 
portunity in  1882  enabled  him  to  take  up 
the  subject  again  from  the  beginning,  and, 
with  corrections,  continue  it  to  the  end  in 
tlie  columns  of  the  Dublin  Penny  Journal. 
We  allude  to  these  essays  of  Petrie,  among 
others,  to  show  that  even  at  that  date  Petrie 
was  qualified  to  pronounce  an  opinion  re. 
specting  the  requisites  of  an  antiquary,  al- 
though he  could  have  little  dreamed  of  his 
afterwards  recognised  position  in  his  native 
land.  Most  of  all  Petrie's  early  topogra- 
phical and  antiquarian  sketches  appeared 
anonymously,  or  were  signed  with  the  well- 
known  letter  "  P."  Of  course  the  authorship 
of  the  papers  alluded  to  was  known  within  a 
certain  circle  of  friends,  but  to  the  general 
readers  of  that  time  "P.'s"  entity  was  not 
recognised.  Here  is  the  introductory  por- 
tion of  the  paper  above  alluded  to,  to  which 
we  shall  give  a  name  by  heading  it — 

THE  REQUISITES  OF  AN  ANTIQUARY. 

"  It  will  possibly  startle  many  of  our  readers, 
when  we  say  that  Ireland  has  never  hitlierto  pros 
duced  an  antiquary,  takin?  that  appellation  in  it- 
peneral  and  extensive  sianlfication.    We  have  had 
useful  and    lahorious    historical    compilers — anti- 
quaries in  our  ancient  literature — but  in  nothinif 
else  deserving  the  name.    Even  this  appellation  is 
scarcely  meriled  by  the  majority  of  those  compilers 
who  extract  every  thing  that  falls  in  their  way, 
without  the  ability  to  judg;e  of  its  value,  or  to  dis- 
criminate between  that  wliich  is  true  and  that 
which  is  obviously  disentitled  to  credit.    To  con- 
stitute an  antiquary,  even  in  a  limited  sense,  some- 
thing more  is  necessary  thsn  tlie  mere  ability  to 
make  extracts  ;    and   an  antiquary,  properly  so 
called,  in  the  more  extensive  meaning  of  the  word, 
requires  a  combination  of  powers  and  acquirements, 
much  greater  than  is  cenerally  supposed, and  which 
rarely  are  found  united  in  the  one  individual.  An 
antiquary  should  pos9es»,  not  only  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance ^»ith  the  history  and  literature  of  bis 
own  country,  but  also  with  those  of  every  other  in 
any  ways  however  remotely  connected  with  it.  He 
*bould  have  a  general  if  not  critical  knowledge  of 
the  progress  of  the  various  arts  of  civilized  man, 
and  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  iti  them,  as 
exemplified  in  the  arebiiecture,  sculpture,  inscrip- 
tions, medals,  &c.,  of  all  ages.    He  should  have  an 
accurate  eye  and  a  cultivated  taste  ;  and  above 
all  he  should  possess  a  vigorous  and  an  honest 
understandinjf ,  not  to   be   swayed   by  visionary 
national    prejudices,  but  able  to  weiah  evidences, 
and    seekinu  truth   above   all    thinus.  VVitliout 
these     qualificatii)n»,     a     man     may    speiid  a 
life  in  poring  over  rare  books  or  tirne-ivorn  records, 
and  he,  nevertheless,  but  a  useful  grub,  or  pioneer, 
for  the  antiquary  or  historian  himself.    Ireland  has 
produced  some  aide  literary  antiquaries — of  who  n 
both  Ussher  and  Ware  liad  each  the  learninsr,  in- 
dustry, and  mental  acuteiiess  necessary  for  a  general 
antiquary  ;  liut  the  scieiioe  of  aiiliquiiies  was  in  its 
infancy,  in  Great  Britain,  in  thur  tiiues,  and  in 
Ireland  they  had  to  plant  the  very  seeds  of  anti- 
quarian knowledge.     Their  labours  were,  conse- 
quently, almost  exclusively   literary  — the  search 
after  hidden  historic  facts,  and  the  amount  of  their 
discoveries,  in  this  hitherto  unexplored  field,  were 
such  as  entitle  them  to  the  lasting  j^ratitude  of 
their  country.    Since  their  lime  we  have  had  some 
industrious  and  praiseworthy  compilers — as  Harris, 
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Lodge,  Archdall,  and  others,  who  by  their  com- 
pilations from  unpublished  MS.  remains,  have 
largely  added  to  our  accessible  stock  of  historic 
knowledge.  But  above  all  the  men  of  this  class, 
we  are  most  indebted  to  the  late  Dr.  ♦'•'Connor, 
whose  translation  of  so  larjje  a  portion  of  the 
ancient  annals  of  Ireland,  and  the  creal  extent  of 
learning  and  research  exhibited  in  the  dissertations 
appended  to  them,  entitle  him  to  the  highest  praise 
and  honour  as  a  zealous  and  profound  historical 
antiquary.  In  regard  to  our  ancient  history  and 
literature,  therefore,  much  has  been  done  of  a  valu- 
able character,  and  though  muth  still  remains 
hidden,  the  road  has  been  cleared  of  many  of  its 
obstructions,  and  the  journey  of  future  explorers 
will  be  comparatively  easy.  But  in  every  other 
department  of  antiquarian  science,  the  ancient 
pagan  monuments,  arcliitecture,  tombs,  crosses, 
ornaments,  and  everything  that  illustrates  the  pro- 
gress and  extent  of  our  forefathers'  attainments  in 
the  arts  of  civilised  life — all  these  have  been  un- 
iilustraled,  or  illustrated  in  such  a  way  as  only  to 
involve  them  in  additional  obscurity,  and  to  prove 
the  utter  incompetency  of  tho-ie  wl  #  liave  attempted 
to  treat  them.  Hence  it  ha^  happened  that  a  real 
history  of  Ireland  is  still  a  desideratum,  for  the 
historian  can  travel  safely  only  in  the  wake  of  the 
antiquary  ;  the  past  state  ef  a  country  cannot  be 
accurately  known  till  its  antiquities  have  been 
thoroughly  and  accurately  investigated.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  for  us  to  disclaim  the  arrogant 
assumption  for  ourselves  of  such  extensive  qualifi- 
cations as  we  have  stated  to  be  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  true  antiquary.  Our  sole  object  is  to  show 
the  learned  of  our  countrymen  that  a  nearly  unex- 
plored field  of  inquiry  it  open  to  them,  in  which 
pleasurable  occupation  and  honour  may  be  gained." 

Thus  wrote  George  Pctrie  as  far  back  as 
1833,  and  his  subsequent  labours  up  to  the 
period  of  his  death,  or,  say,  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  proved  tliat  he  himself  well 
deserved  the  title  of  being  called  an  anti- 
quary, although  men  may  not  accept  all  he 
has  written  on  the  vexed  question  of  our 
Round  Towers  and  some  of  his  opinions  re- 
specting the  ancient  architecture  of  Ireland. 
We  wish  the  same  antiquarian  zeal  and 
literary  and  historic  spirit  were  evidenced  now 
in  our  midst  as  that  which  characterised  the 
period  when  Petrie  wrote  the  above  words, 
and  had  for  his  co-labourer  in  kindred  fields 
the  late  John  O'Donovan  and  a  number  of 
others,  higher  and  humbler  in  the  social 
scale,  but  all  working  together  with  a  hearty 
good  will  in  illustration  of  the  antiquities  of 
their  native  land,  intent  with  pen  and  pencil 
in  doing  honest  labour  as  far  as  their  lights 
allowed  them. 

The  late  Sir  William  Betham,  Ulster  King 
at  Arms,  author  of  several  works  of  anti- 
quarian character,  was  considered  in  bis  day 
no  mean  antiquary  ;  but  though  he  highly 
approved  of  the  picture  drawn  by  the 
auonymous  Petrie  of  the  requisites  and 
characteristic  of  a  true  antiquary,  he  dis- 
puted Petrie's  conclusion  elsewhere  in  the 
article  in  reference  to  the  "  Tomb  of  the 
Countess  of  Desmond"  in  the  Abbey  Church 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  County  Tipperary.  Sir 
William  Betham,  who  was  somewhat  proud 
of  his  heraldic  lore,  essayed  to  prove  that 
the  tomb  in  question  was  not  that  of  Eleanor 
Butler,  daughter  of  James,  the  second  Earl 
of  Ormonde,  and  the  wife  of  Gerald, 
the  fourth  Eiirl  of  Desmond,  or  any  of 
her  family  ;  but  that  of  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Gerald,  Earl  of 
Kildare,  who  was  the  first  wife  of  James,  the 
fourth  Earl  of  Ormonde.  It  may  be  stated 
here  that  the  tomb  that  gave  rise  to  the  con- 
troversy between  Petrie  and  Betham  had 
liitherto  been  considered  as  that  of  Donald 
More  O'Brien,  King  of  Limerick.  Petrie 
replied  to  Sir  William,  and  notwithstanding 
the  heraldic  argument  of  the  latter,  the 
reader  is  satisfied  by  Petrie's  cogent  reason- 
ing that  he  is  in  the  right,  or,  to  use  the  con- 
cluding sentence  of  his  reply,  "  Ai-e  we  not 


justified,  therefore,  in  replying  that  further 
proof  is  necessary  before  we  should  be 
satisfied  that  we  are  in  error,  or  at  least  Sir 
William  himself  is  nearer  the  truth." 

We  have  digressed  somewhat,  we  fear, 
from  the  subject  proper  of  our  remarks,  so  we 
shall  hasten  to  the  end.  The  qualifications 
of  the  hand  fide  antiquary,  we  think,  have 
been  sufiiciently  indicated  in  what  we  have 
written  and  otherwise  reproduced.  At  first 
sight  it  would  seem  to  many  that  the  architect, 
pure  and  simple,  could  have  very  little  sym- 
pathy with  antiquarian  studies,  and  that  he  is 
more  interested  in  creating  than  preserving- 
The  history  of  our  time,  too,  proves  forcibly 
that  the  architect  can  be  a  strong  and  sym- 
pathising antiquary  when  he  likes — an  in- 
tense lover  and  "  Restorer"  of  past  greatness. 
That  he  loves  moss  and  lichen,  ivy,  spar- 
rows, pigeons,  and  bats — not  brick,  but 
winged  ones — and  each  and  all  in  their  turn 
are  necessary  adjuncts  to  coming  events, 
casting  their  advancing  shadows.  To  be 
serious,  why  should  not  the  architect,  whe- 
ther a  classic  renovator  or  copyist  or  a 
Gothic  original  or  restorer,  be  a  zealous 
antiquary  ?  Has  he  not  profited  by  the 
genius  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  and  the 
great  mediaeval  designers  of  his  own  country  ? 
The  architect  is  in  part  an  antiquary,  in  spite 
of  himself ;  but  whether  he  be  British  or 
Irish,  he  can  never  creditably  sustain  the 
position  of  the  true  antiquary  unless  he 
possesses  the  qualifications  pointed  out  by 
George  Petrie  half  a  century  ago,  and  em- 
bodied in  the  foregoing  remarks. 


THE  MAIMED  SCIENCE  AND  ART 
MUSEUM  SCHEME. 

THE    ROYAL    DUBLIN  SOCIETY. 

The  Royal  Dublin  Society,  or  what  remains 
of  its  independence  in  council  and  action,  as 
also  in  membership,  has  made  a  vigorous 
protest,  and  endorsed  it  by  a  weighty  and  in- 
fluential vote  ;  but,  alas  !  the  vote  is  only 
the  vote  of  the  trusting  and  the  betrayed, 
who  believed  in  the  promises  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  interpreted  and  fulfilled  by  the 
crafty  manipulation  of  the  subordinates  of 
the  South  Kensington  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment, acting  in  conjunction  with  their 
agents  in  Dublin  within  the  walls  of  Leinster 
House. 

Throughout  the  years  1876  and  1877 
we  devoted  several  articles  to  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  Science  and  Art  Museum  pro- 
ject, as  formulated  in  Lord  Sandon's  letter, 
and  previously  prepared,  for  his  lordship's 
letter  was  only  the  natural  result  of  some 
feelers  previously  thrown  out,  and  ofiicial 
and  unofficial  overtures  from  this  side  of  the 
Channel.  The  Council  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  narrowly  escaped  being  entrapped 
in  the  amalgamation  scheme  designed  for  its 
affiliation  to  or  absorption  in  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  as  a  preliminary  to  its  intended 
annihilation  as  an  independent  body.  The 
moving  spirits  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
in  the  council  and  in  the  service  of  the  body 
had  golden  visions,  and  some  of  them  have 
already  received  their  reward,  and  others 
have  been  looking  anxiously  forward.  We 
are  certain  that  the  "  great  expectations  "  in 
more  ways  than  one,  in  regard  to  the  society 
as  a  whole,  and  some  of  the  council  in  par- 
ticular, will  never  be  fulfilled.  We  indicated 
and  foretold,  in  our  articles  two  years  ago 
and  upwards,  as  well  as  on  later  occasions, 
what  was  aimed  at — the  centralisation  of  our 


only  native  historic  institution  of  worth,  and 
the  quartering  of  a  number  of  Scotchmen 
and  Englishmen,  nominees  of  the  South 
Kensington  Department,  in  the  Irish  branch 
establishments. 

In  the  Blue  Book  or  "  Statement  " 
issued  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  the  blurred  and  chequered  history 
of  the  negotiations  may  be  read  ;  but,  to  use 
a  common  expression,  were  the  thoughtful 
man  to  "read  between  the  lines,"  much  more 
may  be  gleaned  than  what  appears  at  first 
sight.  The  correspondence  contains  unmis- 
takable internal  evidence  that  a  large 
amount  of  unofficial  and  personal  correspon- 
dence has  passed  between  Dublin  and  South 
Kensington,  and  that  the  latter  department 
was  kept  well  posted  by  some  person  or  per- 
sons from  the  vicinity  of  Kildare-street. 
The  act  that  was  framed  for  the  transferrhig 
of  the  departments  to  the  control  of  the 
South  Kensington  authorities  was  hastened 
as  much  as  was  possible,  and  framed  in  a 
very  cunning  manner.  Promises  were  kept 
dangling  in  the  meantime,  and  distinct  and 
conclusive  agreements  evaded,  so  when  tho 
act  was  pushed  through,  at  length  South 
Kensington  had  the  1  aw  and  the  laugh  on  its 
side,  and  the  poor  Royal  Dublin  Society  the 
pie-crusts.  For  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
as  an  old  institution  we  have  always  had 
the  greatest  respect ;  but  we  must  confess 
we  have  little  pity  now  for  a  number  of  the 
members  of  the  council  and  a  large  body  of 
the  rank  and  file  who,  in  spite  of  repeatuJ 
warnings,  failed  in  their  obvious  duty. 

Respecting  the  final  proposals  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  accepted  by  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  and  ratified  at  the  meeting 
of  the  body  held  on  the  8th  of  March,  1877, 
we  wrote  these  words  : — 

"  These  final  proposals  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment having  been  accepted  by  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  we  suppose  the  controversy  is  at  an  end. 
The  society  has  certainly  succeeded  by  holding  out 
in  obtaining  l]etter  terms  than  were  first  projioxed 
by  the  Government;  but  the  fact  is  clear,  the 
Royal  Dul)lin  Society  after  nearly  a  century  and  a- 
balf  of  existence,  has  ceased  to  he  an  essentially 
national  or  local  institution.  Its  ot)ject8  may  indeed 
be  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  national,  but  its 
management  will  no  longer  he  local.  In  a  word, 
the  Royal  Dulilin  Society  has  become  centralized 
and  will  be  controlled  from  South  Kensingtoo." 

Have  not  our  words  been  verified  ?  Yea, 
and  the  Society  is  still  being  mischievously 
controlled  at  the  present  monent,  although 
the  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
remains  unfulfilled,  and  although  an  act  is 
enabling  the  South  Kensington  magnates  to 
brush  aside  the  solemn  promises  of  the 
Government.  Again  and  again  further  on 
in  the  year  we  adverted  to  the  position  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  when  the 
threatened  encroachment  on  Leinster  Lawn 
for  the  proposed  new  buildings  was  mooted, 
we  devoted  an  article  to  the  subject,  touching 
at  the  same  time  on  the  surroundings  of  tlie 
Science  and  Art  Museum  scheme.  On  the 
1st  of  November,  1877,  we  wrote  these 
words : — 

"  As  the  case  stands  at  present,  the  new  arrange- 
ment has  its  inherent  detects,  as  well  as  the  origiiial 
Lord  Sandon  scheme.  We  went  in  for  an  independent 
National  institution,  and  we  still  go  in  for  it,  and 
not  one  entirely  controlled  from  South  Keiisinglon  ; 
but  it  is  strange — passing  strange,  indeed, — tlml 
many  of  those  who  are  dancing  around  the  Leinster 
Lhwu  encroachment,  and  acting  the  sentimeiiial 
patriot,  find  it  convenient  to  ignore  the  major  qiifs- 
tiou  of  South  Kensington  coiilralisaiioM  and  control. 
Institutions  which  are  governeii  from  outside  tlje 
country  by  strangers  muMt  be  always  so,  and  of 
little  benefit.  A  large  ornamental  staff  is  next  to 
useless,  and  when  they  have  no  native  sympathies 
the  native  iuleresL  is  eacrifiued  to  the  personal.  Aa 
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Irish  Museum  of  Science  wnd  Art  npeils  to  be  a  prac- 
tical entity,  worked  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  and  particularly  the  risins  generation, 
and  not  an  institution  Kot  up  in  the  interest  of  a 
section,  and  that  section  the  chief  salaried  officers. 
Art  and  science  are  certain  to  pine  eventually  under 
such  «  sysrem,  where  national  or  native-horn  in- 
stinct is  ostracised  or  ignored,  and  the  indigenous 
creation  ii  replaced  by  a  changeling." 

Have  not  the  speeches  and  resolutions, 
and  indeed  the  whole  voice  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  on  the  20th  ult. 
proved  the  truth  of  our  warning  voice  ?  The 
cuckoo  laid  her  egg  well— indeed,  we  might 
Bay  several  cuckoos  have  laid  their  eggs  in 
the  holes  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and 
the  brood  of  indigenous  birds  are  tumbled 
out  of  their  nests  to  make  room  for  the 
ravenous  fledgelings  of  the  South  Kensington 
Department.  The  beginning  of  the  end  has 
only  commenced,  but  anon  we  shall  soon 
hear  that  "  the  Campbells  are  coming "  in 
droves. 

One  more  extract  from  an  article  later  on 
than  the  above,  in  respect  to  the  new  Royal 
Dublin  Society  under  the  accepted  scheme : — 

"The  die  is  cast,  and  we  hope  the  members  of 
the  new  Royal  Dublin  Society  (exclusive  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  honours  and  appointments), 
will,  in  a  short  time  be  aa  satisfied  with  the  working 
of  the  new  body  as  they  were  with  that  of  the  old. 
Some  or  several  members  will,  we  have  no  doubt — 
in  combination  with  hundreds  of  their  countrymen 
outside  the  ranks  of  society — have  reaiom  t*  exclaim 
with  the  old  Irish  proverb,  that  '  a  bird  in  the  hand 
is  worth  two  in  the  bush.'  The  bird  in  the  hand 
[once]  has,  however,  flown;  it  was  an  Irish  bird,  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  it  will  take  a  long  time  before  the 
feathered  tribe  of  the  South  Kensington  aviary  can 
match  it,  taken  singly  or  in  chorus.  Metaphor 
aside,  we  have  contended  all  along  for  nothing  more 
than  for  what  Lord  Charlemont  contended  when  he 
said  '  Ireland  should  be  served  in  Ireland  '  " 

We  might  quote  from  a  dozen  of  articles 
which  appeared  in  this  journal  re  the  Science 
and  Art  Museum  Scheme,  and  its  bearings  on 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  proving  the  persistency  and 
consistency  as  well  as  the  truthful  forecast 
evidenced  in  our  remarks,  which  time  has 
fully  confirmed  in  almost  every  particular. 
We  did  not  doubt  the  bond  fidet  of  certain 
members  of  the  Government,  but  from  first 
to  last  we  entertained  well-grounded  suspi- 
cions of  the  magnates  or  subordinates  of  the 
South  Kensington  Department,  of  whose 
double  dealings  and  plannings  we  have  bad 
previous  knowledge  and  experience  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel.  Were  we  disposed  we 
might  prove  the  utter  unfitness  of  some  of 
the  South  Kensington  officials  for  their  posi- 
tion, and  the  several  acts  of  jobbery  that 
have  signalised  the  career  of  that  depart- 
ment, of  moneys  lavishly  wasted  in  the  name 
of  science  and  art,  but  devoted  otherwise 
for  propping  up  ambition  and  incompetency, 
and  making  warm  nests  for  "  parents,  friends, 
and  relatives."  We  are  not  blind  to  some 
public  benefits  obtained  by  the  existence  of 
the  South  Kensington  Department,  and,  from 
time  to  time  we  have  (as  we  may  again)  pointed 
out  these  advantages ;  but  if  there  be  one 
department  more  than  another  in  London, 
and  in  close  connection  with  the  Government, 
which  requires  a  swift  overhauling  and 
reorganisation,  it  is  the  South  Kensington 
Science  and  Art  Department. 

Let  ns  see  now  how  stands  the  case  be- 
tween the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the 
Government.  The  act  of  1B77  and  the 
written  agreement  of  same  year  between  the 
delegates  and  the  Government,  provided  that 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  should  be  furnished 
with  proper  appointments  in  Leinster  House, 
\rith  adequate  accommodation  for  the  per- 


formance of  its  functions,  including  those  of 
agriculture,  science,  and  art ;  and  that  the 
scientific  transactions  should  be  printed  for 
five  years.  A  site  was  to  be  provided  for 
agricultural  shows,  and  compensation  given 
for  the  loss  that  might  be  incurred  in  remov- 
ing from  Kildare-street.  Two  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  treaty  was  agreed  to — the 
Government  being  represented  in  the  regu- 
lations by  the  South  Kensington  Department 
— but  the  agreement  has  remained  up  till  this 
unfulfilled.  The  South  Kensington  magnates 
assume  they  are  in  entire  possession  of  the 
building,  and  the  society  is  unable  to  obtain 
a  single  room  in  Leinster  House  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  Though  ample  accom- 
modation was  solemnly  promised  for  the 
discharge  of  scientific  duties,  the  South 
Kensington  authorities  fail  or  refuse  to  fulfil 
their  pledges.  The  scheme  of  agreement 
between  the  Government  and  the  society 
included  the  appointment  of  a  "  Board  of 
Visitors,"  who  were,  on  behalf  of  the  society, 
to  "  aid  in  the  administration  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Museum,  the  Natural  History  Col- 
lection, and  the  Botanic  Gardens."  It  is 
over  twelve  months  since  this  board  was 
constituted,  but  a  studied  resolve  has  been 
shown  to  eliminate  every  bit  of  separate  life 
out  of  the  old  society,  for  no  opportunity 
has  been  given  this  board  to  perform  its 
functions.  In  fact  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  have  begun  to  be  treated  as 
strangers  and  intruders  by  the  underlings  of 
South  Kensington  ;  and  the  very  porters  of  the 
society  have  had  to  clear  out  of  the  basement 
of  L«inster  House  to  make  room  for  the  em- 
ployes of  the  South  Kensington  magnates. 
Several  other  signs  of  precipitate  usurpation, 
dictation,  and  incivility  might  be  mentioned, 
and  this,  too,  be  it  remembered,  before  Govern- 
ment has  fulfilled  its  solemn  pledges.  Need 
we  wonder  that,  in  the  light  of  these  matters, 
the  following  resolution  was  triumphantly 
carried  at  the  meeting  of  the  society  held  on 
the  20th  ult. — a  resolution,  as  the  proposer 
said,  embodying  the  principles  of  profound 
distrust  in  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art  :— 

"  That  the  council  shall  have  power  to  negotiate 
on  the  part  of  the  society,  and  to  conclude  an 
arrangement  under  which  the  offer  of  £25,000  for 
clauses  9  and  10  of  the  agreement  of  5th  March, 
1877,  and  of  so  much  of  clause  I  as  relates  to  agri- 
culture shall  he  accepted,  provided  that  Lord 
Sandon's  letter  and  the  agreement  of  the  5th  March, 
1877,  shall  be  previously  re-atfirmed  so  far  as  the 
council  deems  the  society  interested  therein,  and 
that  those  parts  thereof  which  might,  and  as  the 
society  thinks  ought,  to  have  been  before  this  carried 
out,  shall  either  have  been  previously  carried  outer 
secured  to  the  society  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
council  in  the  sense  in  which  such  parts  of  the 
agreement  were  interpreted  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach,  Lord  Sandon,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  to  the 
delegates  who  negotiated  the  agreement." 

The  above  was  carried  by  a  sweeping  ma- 
jority of  169  to  9  ;  but  the  spirit  exhibited  at 
the  meeting  on  the  20th  ult.  should  have 
been  shown  long  since,  and  the  control  of 
the  South  Kensington  Department  and  its 
centralising  policy  sternly  resisted.  We  will 
repeat  here  that  while  we  are  sincerely  sorry 
for  the  fate  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  we 
have  little  pity  or  respect  for  that  quota  of 
the  council  and  the  society  who  have  betrayed 
their  trust ;  and  find  themselves  now  betrayed 
in  turn.  We  were  strong  advocates  in  favour 
of  a  Science  and  Art  Museum  established  on 
a  proper  basis,  and  for  an  Art  School  com- 
mensurate with  the  importance  of  the  capital 
of  this  country.  We  are  not  clannish  in  the 
county  or  baronial  sense  of  the  term,  but  we 


hold  that  a  native  institution  should  be 
managed  and  worked  chiefly  by  native  in- 
tellect. 

The  Royal  Dublin  Society  could  boast  of 
nigh  a  century  and  a-half  of  an  honoured  life, 
but  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  its  own 
guardians  have,  with  their  eyes  open,  been 
instrumental  in  dealing  it  its  death-blow  as 
a  native  and  distinct  body.  Sentinels  who 
neglect  their  duty  or  fall  asleep  at  their  post, 
deserve  to  be  shot,  and  have  often  been  so 
treated ;  but  in  the  doom  that  possibly  awaits 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  the  innocent  have 
suffered,  and  will  still  suffer,  as  well  as  the 
country,  and  some  of  the  guilty  will  be 
visited  perhaps  with  no  heavier  punishment 
than  the  twinges  of  remorse.  A  few  appoint- 
ments and  honours  in  addition  to  those 
already  made,  bestowed,  or  promised,  may  bo 
given  to  cheer  the  path  of  the  recreant  few 
whose  private  communicative  industry  and 
advice,  and  public  "  masterly  inactivity," 
emasculated  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and 
handed  over  its  dearest  interests  to  the  tender 
keeping  of  the  South  Kensington  authorities, 
in  whose  nostrils  everything  stinks  that  is 
racy  of  Irish  soil. 


THE  MELBOURNE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION  OF  1880. 

Although  it  is  a  long  way  from  Dublin  to 
Melbourne,  still  the  contemplated  Great 
Exhibition  for  1880  possesses  no  small  in- 
terest for  Irishmen,  for  the  footprints  of  the 
Celt  are  to  be  found  almost  everywhere  in 
Australia,  and  in  the  legislature  of  the  colony 
Ireland  is  not  feebly  represented.  The  forth- 
coming Exhibition  will  be  on  a  very  large 
scale,  and  will  be  held  in  buildings*  specially 
erected  for  the  purpose,  the  erection  of  which, 
we  believe,  has  already  been  prepared  for  or 
actually  begun.  It  would  be  impossible  at 
this  early  stage  of  the  movement  to  say  how 
far  the  spirit  of  enterprise  in  honest  compe- 
tition will  inspire  our  manufacturers  to  send 
exhibits,  but  we  think  they  ought  to  respond 
to  the  call,  so  that  Ireland  may  appear  in  a 
really  representative  character.  Facilities 
will  be  afforded  for  the  forwarding  of  goods 
and  in  the  obtainment  of  requisite  space,  &c. ; 
and  Irish  exhibitors  will  find  in  the  list 
of  the  commissioners  and  on  the  various 
committees,  men  whose  names  are  familiar  to 
them,  and  at  whose  hands  they  may  expect 
fair  dealing.  Intending  exhibitors  need  not 
be  informed  of  the  "  regulations  "  concern- 
ing the  despatch,  reception,  arrangement, 
and  the  return  of  the  goods  exhibited,  and 
disposal  of  space,  and  other  matters,  as  all 
this  information  is  easily  procurable  in  the 
paper  issued  by  the  commissioners.  Other 
particulars  may  be  obtained  in  respect  to 
details  from  the  Agent-General  for  Victoria, 
at  Victoria  Chambers,  Westminster,  London. 
For  the  information  of  the  ordinary  reader, 
we  may  briefly  say  that  the  intending  exhibits 
are  divided  into  ten  groups,  each  group  form- 
ing a  number  of  classes,  the  entire  number- 
ing 82.  The  grouping  is  as  follows: — 1. 
Works  of  Art ;  2.  Education  and  Instruction 
— Apparatus  and  Processes  of  the  Liberal 
Arts  ;  3.  Furniture,  and  accessories  ;  4.  Tex- 
tile Fabrics,  Clothing,  and  accessories ;  5. 
Raw  and  Manufactured  Products  ;  6.  Ma- 
chinery— Apparatus  and  Processes  used  in 
the  Mechanical  Industries ;  7.  Alimentary 
Products  ;  8.  Agriculture  ;  9.  Horticulture  ; 
10.  Mining  Industries — Machinery  and  Pro- 

•  A  pur^pective  view  of  which  was  given  iu  Imsii  Builokb 
for  Nuvembei'  1st,  l!i7S. 
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ducts.  It  is  well  to  observe  that  applications 
for  space  should  be  made  not  later  than  the 
30th  June  next,  and  no  articles  will  be  ad- 
mitted later  than  the  30th  of  August,  1880. 
Looking  over  the  "  regulations,"  we  find 
that  they  are  carefully  drawn  up  with  a  view 
to  the  protection  of  all  interests.  The  awards 
of  merit  will  be  made  upon  the  written  report 
of  the  jurors,  who  will  be  selected  for  their 
special  qualifications  for  the  task.  Gold, 
silver,  and  bronze  medals  will  be  awarded  to 
the  successful  competitors.  The  foundation 
stone  of  the  building  was  laid  on  the  19tb 
ult.  by  the  Governor  of  Victoria,  after  which 
there  was  a  public  fete,  attended  by  over 
20,000  persons. 

We  hope  a  few  leading  manufacturers  and 
merchants  at  least  in  this  country  will  put 
in  an  appearance  at  Melbourne;  and  the 
more  creditably  they  do  so  the  better,  as 
they  may  thereby  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
trade  between  this  country  and  the  colony 
that  may  be  both  nationally  and  personally 
profitable.  We  trust  that  Dublin,  Belfast, 
and  Cork  will  send  a  number  of  exhibits,  and 
that  the  representative  industries  of  these 
Irish  centres  will  present  a  creditable  display 
at  the  Melbourne  International  Exhibition 
of  1880. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  SCHOOL  OF 
ART. 

The  second  term  of  five  months  of  this  school 
will  commence  on  Monday  next,  as  will  be 
seen  by  our  advertising  columns.  A  day 
elementary  class,  at  half-fees,  has  been 
opened  for  instruction  on  three  days  in  each 
week  in  freehand  elementary  drawing,  per- 
spective, &c.  The  advanced  classes  are  for 
t:tudents  in  drawing  and  shading  flowers  and 
foliage,  &c.,  painting  in  water-colours,  tem- 
pera, or  oils.  Figure  drawing,  painting  from 
the  antique  and  life — and  lectures  are  given 
on  anatomy  applied  to  the  Fine  Arts.  The 
school  is  open  on  five  nights  in  the  week, 
chiefly  for  artisans.  Prizes  are  given  by 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  consisting 
of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals,  books  on 
art,  cases  of  instruments,  &c.  A  limited 
number  of  free  students,  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  some  branch  of  art, 
are  admitted.  A  class  is  now  established  for 
students  in  training  to  become  teachers,  who 
are  paid  a  certain  sum  to  assist  them  during 
the  period  of  study.  It  has  been  decided  to 
have  the  prizes  awarded  in  the  present  session 
distributed  to  the  students  in  a  public 
manner  as  heretofore. 


a  popular  cliaracter,toconsiBtexc'bi»ively  of  Moore's 
melodips,  to  he  giveii  in  the  F,xliil)itiori  Palace. 
Your  9ul)-coininiuee  consider  tliat  a  Moore  col- 
lection, similar  to  tbe  Byron  collection  exliihlted  iti 
London  two  years  auo,  would  he  viewed  with 
interest,  and  recommend  that  the  Lord  .Mayor  do 
make  known  his  readiness  to  receive  at  the  Mansion 
House  any  such  relics  of  Moore  as  may  be  in  the 
possession  of  private  parlies,  and  may  he  lent  for 
the  occasion,  and  that  the  committee  do  enter  into 
communication  with  the  council  ■  f  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  on  the  euhject.  Your  suh-commiitee 
further  suggest  that  if  any  funds  remain  after  all 
necessary  expenses  for  the  eclehralion,  they  shall 
be  devoted  to  remodellintr  and  recasting  the  statue 
of  Thomas  Moore  in  College-street." 

During  a  lengthened  discussion  several 
suggestions  and  propositions  were  made,  but 
the  definite  resolutions  carried  at  the  meeting 
were  as  follows  : — 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Gernon,  seconded  by 
Mr.  St.  John  Brennan,  it  was  resolved — 

"That  Mr.  J.  T.  Gilbert,  Professor  Hennessy, 
and  Mr.  W.  J.  Corliett  be  appointed  a  suh-ccnu- 
mitlee  for  the  purpose  of  conferrine  with  tbe  com- 
mittee of  the  Uoyal  Irish  Academy  and  other 
bodies  of  individuals  with  reference  to  a  Moore 
Collection,  and  to  take  such  steps  as  may  he  neces- 
sary to  conform  with  that  feature  of  the  pro- 
gramme." 

It  was  also  resolved — 

"That  tbe  followiira:  Bpnllemen  be  a  musical 
committee,  with  power  to  confer  with  the  leadinj; 
musicians,  and  make  such  arrangements  subject  to 
tbe  approval  of  the  working  committee,  as  maybe 
nece?sary  to  give  effect  to  the  concert  part  of  the 
projjranime— Sir  Edward  I,ee,  Mr.  W .  Armslron.-, 
Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  Mr.  William  Wilde,  Mr.  P.  J. 
Smyth,  M.P.,and  Mr.  St.  John  Brennan." 

In  reference  to  the  last  sentence  in  the 
report  of  the  sub-committee  it  was  agreed 
after  some  discussion,  if  there  were  any  ifunds 
remaining  after  the  necessary  expenses  were 
settled,  tlicy  should  be  devoted  to  the  putting 
up  of  a  new  statue  to  Moore  "  if  possible  in 
substitution  of  that  in  College-street."  The 
work  of  the  sculptor  Moore,  in  honour  of  his 
political  namesake,  is  certainly  not  a  fair 
reflex  of  the  poet ;  but  the  deceased  artist, 
though  he  failed  in  this  instance,  executed 
other  creditable  work.  It  is  not  a  gracious 
task  for  Irishmen  to  degrade  the  memory  of 
the  artist  by  pulling  down  his  work  or  bury- 
ing it  out  of  sight.  We  would  like  to  see 
some  middle  course  adopted  of  getting  over 
a  possible  difiiculty  or  difficulties,  for  we  are 
not  quite  clear  if  there  would  not  be  some 
legal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  removing  the 
present  statue  from  its  site  in  College-street. 
Apart,  however,  we  trust  the  name  and  fame 
of  Thomas  Moore  will  be  worthily  honoured 
at  the  forthcoming  centenary. 

In  a  letter  to  the  honorary  secretaries, 
Mr.  Denis  Florence  M'Carthy  writes  : — 


THE  MOORE  CENTENARY. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  committee  that  took 
place  on  the  20th  ult.  at  the  Mansion  House, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  the 
hon.  secTetary  (Dr.  Norwood)  brought  up  the 
report  of  the  suh-committee  appointed  to 
draw  up  the  plan  for  the  celebration.  It  was 
as  follows  : — 

"  Your  sub-committee  beg  to  report  that  the  fol- 
lowiiicr  propositions  were,  after  full  deliberation, 
unanimously  agreed  to  :  —  1st.  Tliat  while  not  as- 
sumnisf  to  control  or  direct  individual  action,  the 
Centenary  Committee  accepts  no  responsibility 
save  in  connection  with  its  o«n  programme.  2nd. 
'I'hat  the  cliief  feature  of  tbe  celebration  shall  be 
Jri'ili  music  and  the  poetry  of  Moore.  3rd.  That 
the  Centenary  Festival  shall  take  place  on  Wednes- 
day, tlie  28lh  May,  1879,  the  hundredth  anniver- 
sary, of  the  illustrous  Tuomas  Moore.  Followin-j 
the  ahove  proposiliohs,  your  suli-cornmittee  unaiii- 
mously  recommetid  that  Lord  CHagaii  be  requested 
to  deliver  an  oration,  and  that  Denis  Florence 
M'Cariliy,  Esq.,  lie  reque>ted  to  write  a  Centenary 
Ode,  and  tlmt  the  day  he  apporlioTjed  as  follows: — 
Woon,  oraiion,  to  be  delivered  in  such  public  build- 
iu'i  as  may  be  iletermined  on.  Afternoon,  three  to 
five  n'cldck,  grand  concert  of  mu^ic  as-ocialed  with 
Moore's  works,  I  be  ode  to  he  reciled  helweeii  the  parts. 
i:.vt:iiing,  hail'-pttst  bcveii  o'clock,  a  gruuU  coucert  of 


"  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  the  centenary  of  Thomas 
Moore  will  be  duly  celehrated  on  bis  birthday  in 
bis  native  city  Ireland  owes  a  deep  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  one  who,  as  fitly  descrihed  on  his  tomb,  is 
the  poet  and  patriot  of  bis  country.  His  genius 
and  patriotism — and  they  are  nearly  inseijarahle — 
have  been  of  incalculable  service  in  upholding  intel- 
lectually and  politically  the  claims  of  his  native 
land,  and  it  is  hut  an  act  ol  tbe  barest  justice  that 
his  fellow-countrymen,  however  or  wherever 
scattered,  should  join  in  honouring  the  memory 
dear  to  them  all,  and  the  glory  of  which  they  are 
all  partakers." 

At  a  meeting  held  on  Tuesday  last,  Mr. 
Gernon  said — Dr.  Norwood  mentioned  that 
he  feared  some  Act  of  Parliament  would 
come  in  the  way  of  the  removal  of  the  present 
statue  of  Moore.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
before  they  went  any  further  in  holding  out 
hopes  to  the  public  that  this  statue  should 
be  demolished  and  a  new  one  substituted — 
they  would  know  their  position  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Corporation  in  regard  to  it  and 
the  Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament  dealing  with 
the  public  statues  of  Dublin.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  matter  should  be  referred  to 
Dr.  Norwood. 

Professor  Hennessy  said  it  occurred  to  him 
that  the  present  statue  being  erected  on 
ground  under  the  control  of  the  Corporation,  I 


it  was  quite  within  their  power  to  remove  it 
or,  indeed,  any  object  erected  in  the  streets 
of  Dul)lin  which  the  citizens  as  a  mass  did 
not  view  with  favour,  and  if  they  did  not 
melt  it  down,  to  substitute  for  it  a  statue 
which  would  meet  witl)  the  approbation  of 
the  citizens  whom  they  represented. 

Mr.  Gernon  said  another  difficulty  was 
that  if  the  Corporation  saw  their  way  to  de- 
molishing what  was  the  object  and  the  result 
of  the  subscription  of  a  ntimbor  of  citizens 
heretofore,  would  the  question  of  compensa- 
tion to  these  subscribers  arise,  or  would 
they  object  to  having  their  subscriptions 
battered  to  ])ieces. 

The  Lord  Mayor  said  he  thought  there 
was  very  little  use  in  their  discussing  this  ques- 
tion. There  was,  no  doubt,  an  Act  of 
Parliament  in  existence  preserving  such 
monuments,  and  it  was  very  necessary,  for 
the  Corporation  was  a  changing  body.  Tbe 
only  way  in  which  it  could  be  removed  would 
be  by  the  wish  of  the  Corporation,  expressed 
by  resolution  of  council,  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  trustees,  but  to  demolish  it  with- 
out the  consent  of  these  parties  would  be 
ultra  vires.  He  thought  the  matter  should 
be  left  to  Dr.  Norwood  to  report  to  them  at 
their  next  meeting  as  to  their  position  in  the 
matter. 

Tlie  general  committee  meet  ever  Tuesday 
at  the  Mansion  House. 


TRACTION  ENGINES  IN  THE 
STREETS. 

A  CASE  of  some  importance  came  before  the 
magistrates  of  the  Northern  Divisional  Court 
on  the  20th  ult.  Duncan  Murphy,  2  Charle- 
mout-parade,  North  Strand,  was  summoned 
at  the  suit  of  Inspector  Devoy,  for  that  he, 
being  the  owner  of  a  locomotive  engine,  pro- 
pelled by  steam,  did  allow  it  to  be  in  motion 
in  the  streets  without  any  person  preceding 
it  on  foot  at  not  less  than  GO  yards,  and  with- 
out any  person  carrying  a  red  flag  with  which 
to  signal  the  driver  of  the  locomotive  when 
I  it  became  necessary  to  stop,  and  without  any 
person  employed  to  assist  certain  horses  and 
carriages  which  required  to  be  assisted  owing 
to  the  passage  of  tbe  locomotive.  Mr.  S.  L. 
Anderson  a(jpeared  for  the  police  ;  Mr.  J.  A. 
Curran,  instructed  by  Messrs.  Ennis  and 
Son,  defended.  The  summonses  were  brought 
under  the  28th  and  29th  Vic,  c.  83 — an  act 
passed  in  the  year  1865.  Mr.  Curran  raised 
a  preliminary  olijection.  Each  of  the  offences 
set  forth  in  the  summons — namely,  the  not 
having  a  man  60  yards  in  front,  the  not 
having  a  red  flag,  and  the  not  having  any 
person  employed  to  assist  in  the  event  of 
horses  taking  head — was  distinct,  and  tbe 
three  should  not  have  been  mixed  up  in  the 
same  summons.  After  hearing  the  evidence 
and  counsel,  Mr.  O'Donel,  the  presiding 
magistrate,  said  that  the  first  summons  cer- 
tainly contained  a  number  of  cases,  any  of 
which  was  sufficient  for  a  penalty  of  £10. 
The  first  witness  had  proved  that  it  was  not 
necessary  for  the  signalman  to  signal,  for  at 
the  time  the  car  passed  him  the  horse  had  not 
become  restive.  For  the  same  reason  he  was 
not  required  to  give  any  assistance  to  the  horse. 
It  had  also  been  proved  that  a  flag  was  dis- 
played. But  it  was  quite  a  different  case  with 
regard  to  the  fact  that  no  assistance  was  given 
to  the  other  horses  that  became  restive.  This 
was  a  difierent  transaction,  and  should  not 
have  been  mixed  up  with  the  others  in  the 
summons.  There  was  a  joining  of  difi'erent 
transactions,  and  on  this  ground  he  con- 
sidered that  he  was  justified  in  dismissing 
the  summons.  In  the  second  summons  there 
was  a  clear  and  distinct  charge,  and  he  con- 
sidered that  the  case  had  been  proved,  and 
he  would  convict  accordingly.  The  holding 
up  of  the  whip  was  a  sufficient  signal.  As 
this,  however,  was  the  first  case  of  the  kind 
that  had  come  before  him,  he  would  inflict  a 
mitigated  penalty  of  £5.  In  the  third  case 
he  would  inflict  a  fine  of  5s.  as  "  Duncan 
Murphy,  Dublin"  (the  inscription  on  the 
engine),  could  not  be  considered  a  sufficient 
address. 
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ENGINEERING  AND  ART  * 

"  Engineering,"  as  the  word  is  commonly 
I  understood,  may  be  considered  to  be  the 
'  science  of  "  construction,"  and  an  engineer 
I  is  likewise  understood  to  be  one  who  practi- 
I  cally  applies  the  theory  and*  science  of  con- 
struction to  the  every-day  wants  and  require- 
ments of  our  lives.  "Engineering"  is  a 
Tery  comprehensive  word,  including,  rather 
vridely,  all  matters  relating  to  the  formation 
of  roads,  bridges,  canals,  docks,  harbours, 
lighthouses,  mines,  drainage,  waterworks, 
Bewers,  fortifications,  building,  machinery  in 
general,  &c.  Properly  speaking,  engineering 
is  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  civil  and 
mechanical  engineering.  In  the  first  are  com- 
prised road-making,  bridge-building,  canals, 
docks,  harbours,  waterworks,  drainage,  mines, 
Ac,  and  all  the  other  works  which  may  be 
classed  under  the  head  of  railway,  hydraulic, 
and  mining  engineering ;  whilst  the  second 
is  principally  connected  with  the  manufacture 
end  use  of  machinery,  the  working  of  metals, 
the  construction  of  railway  plant,  steamships, 
guns,  armour  plates,  &c.  In  works  of  the 
first  class  the  "  contractor  "  plays  an  impor- 
tant part,  as  be  it  is  who  executes  the  work 
from  the  designs  of  the  engineer,  and  on  his 
ability  and  good  management  the  success  of 
many  undertakings  very  materially  depends. 
In  the  second  class,  however,  the  case  is 
somewhat  dififerent,  as  the  mechanical  engi- 
neer is  very  generally  both  designer  and 
executant  of  the  work  he  undertakes.  Thus 
much  for  the  engineering  of  the  present  day, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  taken  its  stand  as 
a  distinct  profession  in  England  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  has  since,  by 
its  varied  achievements,  done  so  much  for 
the  world  at  large — much  for  comfort,  much 
for  luxury,  much  for  wealth,  but  little,  alas  1 
for  "  art."  All  must  admire  the  wondrous 
powers  of  such  magicians  as  Watt,  Telford,  the 
Stephensons,  Brunei,  &c.,  and  all  will  admit 
that  they  and  their  works  have  wrought  an 
enormous  amount  of  good ;  yet  we  must  admit 
that  though  their  works  contain  a  vast 
amount  of  the  utile  they  have  little  of  the 
(lulce  about  them.  Such,  however,  was  not 
the  case  with  the  engineers  of  antiquity,  who 
not  only  constructed  works  of  pure  utility, 
such  as  the  harbours  of  the  Phoenicians  and 
of  ancient  Greece,  the  bridges  of  boats  made 
by  Xerxes  to  transport  his  army  into  Europe, 
the  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula 
of  Mount  Athos,  tha  aqueducts,  roads  and 
bridges  of  ancient  Rome,  but  they  constructed 
or  assisted  in  the  construction  of  works  which 
are  now  looked  upon  as  the  triumphs  of  art 
(architecturally),  such  as  the  temples  and 
pyramids  of  ancient  Egypt,  the  palaces  of 
Nineveh,  the  splendid  buildings  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  in  later  times  the  glorious 
cathedrals  of  Europe  and  of  our  own  country. 

Engineering  is  undoubtedly  the  oldest  and 
most  universal  of  all  the  sciences,  and  in  a 
certain  sense  must  be  considered  to  be  the 
parent  of  architecture,  and  to  be  coincident 
and  coexistent  with  art  ;  in  some  cases  it  is 
art  itself.  Engineering  is  a  universal  science ; 
for,  though  instinctive  in  man,  it  is  also  in- 
stinctive in  other  animals.  Many  animals 
Lave  a  very  decided  instinct,  even  talent,  for 
engineering,  and  man  has  even  condescended 
to  learn  from  them.  "  Art"  is  the  result  of 
the  endeavour  of  the  human  mind  to  achieve 
the  perfection  of  beauty,  whether  it  be  in 
form,  colour,  or  sound,  and,  like  engineering, 
it  is  universal ;  but,  unlike  engineering,  it  is 
strictly  confined  to  man,  and  is  the  result  of 
that  power  of  selection  that  man,  of  all  ani- 
mals, alone  possesses.  Many  animals,  birds, 
and  insects  execute  work  which  rivals  and 
excels  the  best  and  most  delicate  work  of 
man,  but  which,  although  artistic  in  result 
as  to  form  or  colour,  is  not  art  in  itself,  and 
birds  or  insects  cannot  be  credited  with 
"  art,"  as  they  only  follow  a  line  of  action 
they  have  no  will  or  power  to  alter.  The 
word  "  art,"  as  generally  understood,  is  ap- 
Jtlied  to  all  such  matters  as  music,  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  medicine,  agriculture, 
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&c.,  and  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz., 
"fine  art"  and  "useful  art."  Music,  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  architecture,  &c.,  are  specifi- 
cally termed  fine  art.  Medicine,  agriculture, 
&c.,  belong  to  useful  art.  It  is  diflicult,  how- 
ever, to  define  exactly  where  "fine  art"  ends 
and  "  useful  art  "  begins,  the  two  being,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  so  closely  united.  "  Art," 
in  the  abstract,  may  be  considered  to  be  that 
which  gives  pleasure  to  the  purely  mental 
faculties  as  opposed  to  the  purely  animal 
passions.  In  this  sense  we  view  and  accept 
the  mental  pleasures  afforded  to  us  by  music, 
painting,  sculpture,  or  literature,  in  contrast 
to  the  bodily  pleasure  we  obtain  by  warmth 
or  coolness,  eating  and  drinking,  rest,  &c. 
Again,  the  pleasures  afibrded  by  art  are  not 
confined  to  individuals  or  nations,  but  are 
universal,  whilst  those  which  are  corporeal 
are,  for  the  most  part,  personal  and  selfish. 
The  beauties  of  nature,  such  as  are  seen  in 
fine  landscapes,  glowing  sunsets,  the  flowers, 
the  songs  of  birds,  &c.,  yield  pleasure  to  all, 
and  of  them  there  is  no  monopoly,  and  there- 
fore they  belong,  in  the  truest  sense,  to  art ; 
and  it  is  in  this  sense,  and  with  this  aim,  viz., 
that  of  giving  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure 
to  all,  that  the  painter,  the  poet,  the  musician, 
and  the  architect  should  work.  The  mental 
pleasures  which  are  embodied  in  the  word 
"  art  "  reach  us  chiefly  through  the  eye  and 
ear,  the  organs  of  smelling,  tasting,  and  feel- 
ing ministering  more  to  our  bodily  pleasures. 
Of  the  two  which  we  may  call  the  artistic 
sense,  viz.,  seeing  and  hearing,  the  one  which 
concerns  us  at  present  is  that  of  "  seeing," 
for  it  is  by  means  of  sight  that  we  learn  to 
appreciate  those  attributes  of  "art"  that  are 
most  nearly  connected  with  works  of  con- 
struction, viz.,  sublimity,  beauty,  grace, 
harmony,  picturesqueness,  proportion,  order, 
and  fitness ;  as,  for  example,  the  agreeable 
eflect  designated  by  "  fitness  "  is  an  artistic 
pleasure  which  may  be  called  the  aesthetic  of 
the  useful ;  as,  when  a  work  is  not  only  done 
efi"ectually,  but  done  with  the  appearance  of 
ease,  or  the  total  absence  of  restraint,  difii- 
culty,  and  pain,  we  experience  a  delight  quite 
difl"erent  from  the  mere  satisfaction  growing 
out  of  the  end  obtained.  Much  of  the  pleasure 
of  architectural  support  i«  referable  to  this 
source.  Among  the  pleasures  that  are  afforded 
by  artistic  arrangements  may  he  noticed  the 
sense  of  "  unity  in  multitude  "  arising  when 
a  great  number  of  things  are  brought  under 
a  comprehensive  design,  as  when  a  row  of 
pillars  is  crowned  by  a  pediment.  The  use 
of  simple  figures — the  triangle,  circle,  square, 
&c. — for  enclosing  and  arranging  a  host  of 
individual  parts  has  a  tendency  to  make  an 
easily  apprehended  whole  out  of  a  numerous 
host  of  particulars.  In  all  large  works 
abounding  in  detail,  we  crave  for  some  such 
comprehensive  plan  whereby  we  may  retain 
the  total  while  surveying  the  parts.  A  build- 
ing, a  poem,  a  dissertation,  or  a  speech  should 
have  a  discernible  principle  of  order  through- 
out, the  discernment  of  which  gives  an  artistic 
pleasure  even  to  works  of  pure  utility. 

Having  given  you  thus  briefly  an  outline  of 
what  is  art,  let  us  now  proceed  to  consider 
my  third  point — viz.,  are  engineering  and 
art  of  service  to  each  other,  and  can  they  be 
united  ?  I  think,  perhaps,  it  will  be  as  well 
to  sub-divide  the  question  by  seeing,  firstly, 
whether  engineering  and  art  are  of  service 
to  each  other,  and,  secondly,  can  they  be 
united  ?  Let  us  then  begin  by  considering 
how  art  is  benefited  by  engineering.  Engi- 
neering benefits  art  when  engineering  is  in 
itself  good  and  right,  and  when  it  does  not 
benefit  art,  it  is  because  it  has  been  wrong- 
fully and  improperly  applied,  and  I  must  ask 
you  to  take  this  remark  at  what  it  is  worth, 
for  time  will  not  permit  me  to  go  fully  into 
the  point ;  but,  as  an  instance  of  the  good 
that  accrues  to  "  art  "  from  engineering,  I 
may  refer  to  printing,  and  its  attendant  be- 
longings. How  much  does  art  owe  to  it! 
Truly,  in  the  days  when  printing  was  un- 
known, there  were  then,  as  now,  poets  and 
philosophers  who  expressed  their  thouglits 
in  poetic  language,  and  chronicled  in  strong 
prose  the  actions  of  their  fellow  men.  But 
to  how  limited  a  number  was  the  pleasure  their 


works  afforded  confined,  as  compared  with  the 
countless  thousands  who  now  delight  in  their 
genius  ?  Then  every  copy  had  to  be  pain- 
fully transcribed,  each  copy  taking  months, 
perhaps,  to  complete.  Now,  by  the  aid  of 
engineering  (machinery)  hundreds  of  copies 
can  be  supplied  daily.  Engraving,  again,  is 
an  art  that  has  greatly  benefited  by  engineer- 
ing science  ;  for  when  it  was,  as  it  used  to 
be,  confined  to  copper-plates,  comparatively 
few  copies  could  be  produced.  The  copies 
thus  produced  were  necessarily  so  costly  that 
only  the  wealthy  could  obtain  them.  Now, 
by  using  steel  plates  and  the  electrotype 
process,  the  copies  are  so  multiplied,  and 
thereby  cheapened,  they  are  within  the  reach 
of  all.  Engineering  afl'ords  great  facilities 
for  reproducing  beautiful  form  and  material, 
as,  for  instance,  in  such  matters  as  porcelain 
and  glass  ware,  iron  and  bronze  work,  textile 
fabrics,  &c.,  &o.,  thereby  aff'ording  pleasure 
to  many.  But  it  may  be,  as  it  has  been  said, 
that  all  this  tends  to  vulgarise  art,  and  that 
machinery-produced  articles,  however  beau- 
tiful, are  not  artistic,  because  they  have  been 
produced  by  machinery.  This  argument  (I 
speak  with  all  deference)  is,  I  think,  very 
fallacious.  If  a  vase  or  a  cup  is  in  itself  ar- 
tistic in  design,  and  is  good  art,  so  are 
equally  so  the  twenty  thousand  copies  of  it, 
provided  they  are  exact  copies,  such  as 
machinery  has  the  power  of  making.  And, 
again,  a  gardener  produces  from  a  chance 
seed,  or,  by  care  in  cultivation,  a  flower  or 
plant  that  has  some  especial  point  of  beauty, 
and  for  which  he  obtains  a  very  large  price. 
By-and-by,  from  cuttings  or  other  means  of 
propagation,  the  plant  or  flower  becomes 
common,  and  can  be  bought  for  as  many 
pence  as  it  cost  pounds  before.  The  plant 
or  flower  has  not  changed  ;  it  has  just  the 
same  beauty  as  it  ever  had,  but  instead  of 
pleasing  only  a  few,  it  pleases  many.  And  it  is 
on  the  ground  that  they  give  mental  pleasure 
to  many  that  I  claim  for  the  multiplied  copies 
of  an  artistic  original  the  right  to  be  themselves 
considered  artistic.  Engineering  itself,  how- 
ever, is  not  artistic,  nor  does  it  directly  pro- 
duce art,  but  it  does  disseminate  it,  and 
therefore  engineers  may  very  fairly  be  said 
to  benefit  art. 

But  now  let  us  consider  how  art  recipro- 
cates the  benefits  she  receives  from  engineer- 
ing. In  the  earlier  days  of  engineering,  art 
certainly  was  of  great  service  to  engineering 
by  teaching  those  who  practised  it  to  clothe 
their  works  with  beauty  ;  it  taught  them, 
when  they  wanted  a  vertical  support,  to  give 
it  a  tapering  form,  to  give  the  gentle  swell 
of  the  entasis  to  the  column,  thus  satisfying 
the  eye's  sense  of  beauty  and  grace ;  to 
build  the  temple,  the  palace,  and  the  cathe- 
dral all  with  proper  fitness,  and  all  with 
beauty.  Though  engineering  and  art  are, 
and  have  been,  co-existent,  art  is  the  master, 
directing  and  guiding  engineering  into  the 
right  paths  ;  and  while  engineering  acknow- 
ledges this  mastership  of  art  all  is  well  ;  but 
when,  as  is  the  case  in  these  modern  times, 
engineering  strives  to  obtain  the  mastery, 
the  result  is  chaos  as  regards  art.  Modern 
engineering  no  longer  pays  allegiance  to  art, 
and  arrogantly  considers  that  it  can  do  quite 
well  without  it,  and  hence  it  is  that  we  have 
gone  on  with  an  increasing  loss  of  beauty  in 
the  works  of  our  modern  engineers  (this  re- 
mark, however,  applying  only  to  the  civil,  and 
not  to  the  mechanical  engineer).  The  modern 
engineer  seems  utterly  to  ignore  beauty  of 
form  ;  if  he  has  to  use  a  vertical  support  he 
will  probably  make  it  of  the  same  thickness 
all  the  way  up ;  if  he  wants  a  buttress, 
he  will  put  a  great  lump  of  masoni-y  or 
brickwork  in,  without  thought  as  to  whetuer 
it  will  look  ill  or  well,  but  calculated,  I  grant 
you,  to  do  to  an  ounce  what  it  has  to  do. 
There  is  an  immense  amount  of  thought  in 
their  work,  but  no  mind — I  mean  in  an  ar- 
tistic sense  ;  and  even  the  thought  they  give 
to  their  work  is  of  a  sordid  kind  ;  for  while 
they  study  how  to  use  their  material  econo- 
mically, they  omit  at  the  same  time  to  study 
how  to  make  their  work  pleasing,  thus  leav- 
ing half  their  work  undone.  I  admit  that 
engineering  posseses  a  strong  point  of  afliuity 
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to  art  in  its  truth,  and  by  this  I  mean  the 
Louest  construction  employed  by  engineers 
in  their  work,  never  disguising  or  hiding  it, 
but  letting  it  be  plainly  visible  to  all ;  and 
there  is  a  good  honest  purpose  in  what  they 
do,  and  the  sentiment  of  reality  and  truth, 
as  ojiposed  to  fiction  and  falsehood,  appeal- 
ing as  it  does  to  our  practical  urgencies,  dis- 
poses us  to  assign  a  high  value  to  every 
work  in  which  truth  is  strongly  aimed  at,  and 
to  derive  an  additional  satisfaction  in  work 
in  which  fidelity  of  rendering  is  induced  upon 
the  charms  peculiar  to  art.  But  while  we 
admit  and  admire  the  truth  of  the  engineer's 
vork,  and  give  them  their  due  meed  of 
praise  for  what  they  do,  we  must  not  forget 
at  the  same  time  to  blame  them,  in  that  they 
leave  so  important  a  part  of  their  work  un- 
done— viz.,  the  making  of  it  artistic.  To 
iny  mind  it  is  very  nearly  of  equal  import- 
ance that  a  building,  a  bridge,  or  whatever 
it  may  be,  should  be  of  good  form  and  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye,  as  to  be  strong.  There  is  an 
impertinence  and  brutality  and  want  of  re- 
gard for  the  feelings  of  others  in  many  of 
the  erections  of  late  years — the  work  of 
modern  engineers. 

Can  engineering  and  art  be  united  ;  and  if 
BO,  how  ?  My  answer  is,  "  Yes,"  and  by  means 
of  architecture  ;  for  though,  as  1  have  said, 
architecture  is  to  be  considered  as  the  child 
of  engineering,  yet  it  is  through  the  graces 
of  that  child  that  we  must  hope  to  again 
reconcile  and  unite  art  with  engineering.  I 
Bay  "  again  reconcile,"  for  in  old  days  art 
and  engineering  were  united,  and  architec- 
ture was  their  oflspring.  We  moderns  have 
divorced  them  ;  let  us  re-unite  them.  But 
how  will  architecture  unite  the  two  ?  Engi- 
neering is  the  science  of  construction  ; 
architecture  the  art.  Engineer  is  the  hard 
matter-of-fact,  uneducated  man  of  business  ; 
architect  is  the  cultured  and  polished 
gentleman.  Architecture  is  educated  engi- 
neering. A  man  may  bo  honest,  bold,  truth- 
ful and  business-like,  but  hard,  selfish,  and 
inconsiderate,  with  no  knowledge  or  care  for 
tlie  beautiful  He  is  the  modern  engineer. 
Another  may  be  honest,  but  timorous,  un- 
certain, and  unbusiuess-like,  kindly  consi- 
derate with  respect  to  the  feelings  of  others, 
and  with  a  great  desire  for  the  beautiful,  often 
failing  from  lack  of  power.  He  is  the  modern 
architect. 

Perhaps  you  will  think  I  do  not  draw  a 
flattering  picture  of  the  representatives  and 
practisers  of  that  art  by  which,  as  I  have 
already  told  you,  art  and  engineering  can  be 
united.  Well,  that  may  be  true  ;  but  it  is  only 
true  as  regards  the  modern  architect,  as  my 
first  picture  is  of  the  modern  engineer.  The 
modern  architect  is  as  the  times,  his  own 
vant  of  pluck,  and  the  modern  engineer  have 
made  hioi ;  he,  if  I  may  say  so,  has  been 
bounced  and  bullied  out  of  his  proper  position  1 
by  the  engineer  ;  and  much  that  of  late  years 
has  been  done  by  engineers  should  have 
been  done,  and  would  have  been  better 
done,  by  architects,  if  they  had  but  retained 
their  proper  position  by  keeping  themselves 
abreast  of  the  times.  I  have  given  you  a 
figurative  sketch  of  the  modern  engineer 
and  the  modern  architect.  I  will  give  you 
one  as  to  the  past.  Here  we  have  a  man 
who  is  honest,  bold,  and  truthful,  certain  and 
business-like,  with  kindly  regard  for  the 
feelings  of  others,  an  intense  love  and  know- 
ledge of  the  beautiful,  with  a  desire  that  all 
should  participate  in  the  pleasures  it  aflords, 
and  having  the  will  to  do  good  work,  has  also 
the  power  to  execute  it ;  be  is  the  architect 
and  engineer  of  old,  the  architect  and  engi- 
neer being  one. 

I  have  said  that  architecture  is  educated 
engineering ;   to  prove  this,  I  will  give  a 
brief  description  of  what  is  called  architec- 
ture.   "  Architecture  is  described  to  be  the 
art  of  building  or  construction,  and,  when 
taken  in  its  widest  sense,  may  be  regarded 
either  from  an  artistical,  a  scientific,  or  a  j 
utilitarian  point  of  view.    In  the  first  case,  j 
as  a  means  of  giving  external  form  and 
sensible  expression  to  mental  conceptions  or  ^ 
ideas,  it  is  a  branch  of  a3sthetics  or  of  the 
fine  arts,  properly  so  called,  and  takes  rank  , 


with  painting  and  sculpture  ;  in  the  second 
case,  it  consists  in  a  knowledge  of  certain 
laws  of  physical  nature,  and  consequent 
power  of  calling  them  into  play,  or  counter- 
acting their  operation,  and  is,  consequently, 
a  branch  of  that  wider  department  of  science 
to  which  the  name  of  "  mechanics"  is  given ; 
whereas  in  the  last  it  becomes  a  practical  art, 
which  has  for  its  object  the  application  of 
the  principles,  both  artistic  and  scientific, 
which  architecture  embraces  to  the  elevation 
of  national  and  individual  character,  and  the 
increase  of  the  physical  comfort  and  well- 
being  of  mankind.  But,  though  it  admits  of 
being  thus  analysed,  or  separated  in  thought, 
it  must  not  be  imagined  that  architecture 
can  exhibit  in  practice  any  one  of  these  prin- 

1  ciples  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others  

But,  though  a  strict  adherence  to  all  the 
principles  of  architecture  bo  indispensable 
to  every  genuine  architectural  structure, 
whatever  be  its  object,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  equal  prominence  is  to  be  given  to  each 
of  these  principles  on  every  occasion.  If  a 
building  has  for  its  primary  object  the  ex- 
pression and  commemoration  of  such  feel- 
ings as  grief,  gratitude,  devotion,  or  the  like, 
this  object  manifestly  will  bo  best  attained 
by  subordinating  the  scientific  and  utilitarian 
to  the  sesthetic  principles  of  architecture, 
and  the  reverse  will  be  the  case  when  mere 
convenience,  and  also,  though  in  a  lesser 
degree,  when  convenience,  in  combination 
with  beauty  or  magnificence,  is  sought. 
This  description  of  the  principles  of  archi- 
tecture applies,  or  rather  should  apjjly, 
equally  to  engineering.  The  distinction 
that  now  exists  between  the  architect  and 
the  engineer  never  existed  in  former  times. 
The  old  architects  did  not  require  the  assist- 
ance of  engineers  in  their  foundations,  nor 
did  the  old  bridge  builders  need  anyone  to 
touch  up,  with  a  bit  of  gold,  and  a  knob  here 
and  a  boss  there,  their  work  to  make  it  pre- 
sentable. If  we  are  over  to  hope  that  engi- 
neering and  art  will  be  united,  we  must 
begin  by  merging  the  two  professions  of 
architect  and  engineer  into  one.  There  can 
be  no  possible  reason  why,  because  a  man 
makes  a  study  of  the  strength  of  materials, 
and  how  best  to  apply  them  mechanically,  he 
should  neglect  how  to  place  them  together 
artistically ;  or,  because  a  man  delights  in 
beauty  of  form  or  colour  in  his  materials, 
that  he  should  neglect  to  learn  the  best 
mechanical  way  of  using  them  also.  The 
ditierence  in  the  way  an  engineer  and  an 
architect  would  set  about  the  same  piece  of 
work,  if  they  had  it  to  do,  would,  I  think,  be 
as  follows — viz. :  The  engineer  would  begin 
by  studying  the  purpose  of  the  intended 
structure  ;  then  consider  as  to  the  best 
materials  of  which  to  erect  it,  and  calculate 
to  a  nicety  how  little  of  each  material  he  can 
use.  If  he  wants  a  door,  he  puts  in  one ;  if 
he  wants  a  window,  a  window  is  put  in  ;  but 
he  never  studies  or  thinks  for  one  moment 
whether  he  can,  by  placing  his  door  or 
window  in  some  other  position,  improve  the 
appearance  without  altering  the  utility  of  his 
work,  and  the  result  is,  his  work  is  as  bald 
and  ugly  as  possible.  He  then,  perhaps, 
proceeds  to,  what  he  calls  ornament  it,  by 
sticking  on  here  and  there  a  moulding, 
which,  as  likely  as  not,  he  places  upside 
down,  thus  destroying  the  only  grace  bis 
work  possesses — viz.,  truth  ;  and  then  says, 
with  satisfaction,  "  See  what  we  engineers 
can  do  ;  we  want  no  architects  with 
styles  and  orders  to  teach  us  what  to  do." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  architect  (I  speak  of 
the  true  architect)  would  first,  like  the  engi- 
neer, consider  well  the  purpose  of  his  intended 
building,  and  like  him,  consider  as  to  the 
best  material  to  build  with,  and  how  best  to 
use  it.  He  also  would  place  his  doors  and 
windows  in  their  most  useful  positions  ;  but, 
in  addition,  he  would,  from  the  first  com- 
mencement of  his  work,  have  in  mental  view 
before  him  a  certain  eifect,  which  he  would 
strive  to  produce,  and  thus,  while  so  planning 
his  building  as  best  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  the  work,  he  at  the  same  time  makes  it 
pleasing  and  artistic  ;  and,  when  the  work  is 
iinislied,  it  needs  not  the  extraneous  aid  of 


moulding  or  applied  ornament,  for  all  that  is 
wanted  in  that  way  forma  part  of  the  struc- 
ture itself.  It  is  common  to  find  engineers 
twitting  architects  with  their  want  of  know- 
ledge of  scientific  construction ;  but  I  think 
I  can  safely  say  of  architects  that  they,  as  a 
body,  have  a  far  greater  knowledge  of  prac- 
tical engineering  than  engineers  have  of 
architecture — as  their  works  show — the 
architect's  failures  in  "construction"  being 
as  nothing  to  the  engineer's  failures  in  "art." 
I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  praise  of 
mechanical  engineers  and  their  works.  I 
think  there  is  often  exquisite  grace  and 
beauty  in  the  work  they  do,  due  to  their 
observance  of  the  rules  of  all  good  art.  A 
good  engine  is  a  work  of  art,  in  that  it  in 
exactly  adapted  to  its  purpose ;  the  work 
upon  it  is  as  good  as  can  be  done  ;  it  shows 
design,  and  has  no  part  of  it  designed  for 
mere  ornament.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
mechanical  engineers  have  given  over  sup- 
porting the  beams  of  their  engines  on  Greek 
Doric  columns,  &c.,  which  were  usually  out 
of  all  sort  of  proportion.  I  feel  strongly 
that  the  differences  that  exist  between  the 
two  professions  would  never  have  arisen  had 
ai'chitects  had  the  power  to  have  resisted  the 
first  attempts  of  the  unartistically  educated 
engineers  to  put  up  buildings,  bridges,  &c. ; 
but,  when  engineering  came  prominently 
forward  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, architecture  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and 
had  lost  a  position  with  respect  to  engineer- 
ing which  it  has  never  since  regained.  You 
will,  perhaps,  consider  I  have  been  trying  to 
prove  my  proposition,  that  architecture  is 
educated  engineering,  at  the  expense  of  the 
engineer  ;  but,  believe  mo,  that  it  is  not  my 
wish.  My  wish  is  rather  that,  by  uniting 
the  good  there  is  in  the  present  two  profes- 
sions, making  of  them  one  profession,  call  it 
by  what  name  you  will,  we  may  arrive  at  the 
result  I  seek — viz.,  the  unity  of  Art  and 
Engineering. 


ADVERSARIA  HIBERNICA, 

LITERARY  AND  TECHNICAL. 

Hunters  after  health  or  tourists  or  holiday 
visitors  of  late  years  have  lively  recollections 
of  the  cost  of  living  at  our  British  and  Irish 
watering  places,  more  particularly  at  the 
former.  It  was  once  pleasant  to  take  a  run, 
for  the  benefit  of  one's  health,  or  merely  in 
quest  of  the  picturesque,  but  the  pleasure  is 
now  rather  expensive — not  as  regards  railway 
travelling,  but  those  frightful  inflictions 
called  Royal  Hotels  by  our  lakes  and  the  sea- 
side. If  one  escapes  "  tips,"  or  giving  gra- 
tuities to  railway  porters,  it  is  hard  to  escape 
at  hotels,  from  the  head  waiter  down  to  the 
"boots."  It  is  not  enough  for  you  to  pay 
heavily  for  your  rooms  and  your  breakfasts 
and  dinners,  but  the  attendance  and  gratui- 
ties are  made  to  swell  up  your  bill.  On  the 
morning  or  evening  of  your  departure  you 
are  pretty  closely  watched,  and  managers, 
stewards,  waiters,  chambermaids,  "boots,"  and 
the  "  odd  man  "  about  the  premises  are  sure 
to  cross  your  shadow  half  a  dozen  of  times 
for  the  pure  purpose,  of  course,  of  bidding 
you  good  bye,  and  wishing  you  a  safe  journey ! 
There  is  an  advertisement  before  us  as  we 
write,  of  the  year  1750,  the  spirit  of  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  meet  with  in  those 
days.  The  Spa  in  Tralee,  Co.  Kerry,  was 
during  the  last  century  a  famous  resort  for 
a  while ;  and  the  inhabitants  and  corporation 
of  the  town,  to  encourage  visitors,  were  anxious 
to  inform  the  public  that  moderate  charges, 
with  good  living  and  accommodation,  would 
be  found  in  the  town  of  Tralee.  Here  is 
how  the  advertisement  ran  : — "  Tralee. — 
Whereas  it  is  expected  by  the  Corporation 
and  inhabitants  of  Tralee,  that  many  gentle- 
men and  others  intending  to  drink  the  spa 
waters  contiguous  thereto,  will  frequently 
resort  to  the  said  town  for  the  accommodation 
of  diet  and  lodgings,  and  in  order  that  such 
persons  may  be  fully  satisfied  that  no  exorbi- 
j  tant  or  unreasonable  charges  shall  be  made 
1  on  account  thereof,  we,  the  undernamed  in- 
■  habitants  of  the  said  town,  do  hereby  agree 
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to,  and  promise  to  abide  by  the  following 
regulations, — that  is  to  say  the  best  lodgings 
in  said  town — that  is  one  room  furnished 
with  bedding  and  other  necessary  conve- 
niences, and  also  tire  and  candle  light,  at  half- 
a-guinea  a-week,  and  so  in  proportion  down- 
wards as  to  all  other  lodgings  and  all  other 
articles,  as  the  chief  magistrate  for  the  time 
being  of  said  corporation  shall  adjudge  and 
appoint.  And  as  to  diet,  for  dinner  and 
supper  8s.  British  a  week,  and  for  dinner 
only  6s.  British  a  week.  N.B. — Assize  times 
are  excepted.  John  M'Donough,  John  Fitz- 
maurice,  G.  Connell,  Denis  Leavy,  John 
Haly,  Daniel  Tuomy."  When  the  judges 
came  to  the  town  on  their  circuit,  it  appears 
by  the  above  that  higher  charges  were  made. 
Possibly  the  town  during  the  assizes  was 
crowded  with  barristers  and  attorneys,  plain- 
tiffs and  defendants,  witnesses,  &c.,  and  the 
worthy  innkeepers  were  then  justified  in 
reaping  a  little  better  harvest.  A  dinner 
per  head  at  present,  including  a  little  wine, 
often  costs  more  at  our  watering  places  than 
the  dinners  for  a  whole  week  a  century  and 
a-half  ago.  The  purchasing  value  of  a  guinea 
or  half-a-guinea  in  1750  was,  it  must  be  seen, 
very  high  compared  with  what  it  is  now ;  but 
people,  it  must  be  allowed,  were  more  primitive 
or  pastoral  in  their  tastes,  and  were  content 
■with  substantial  fare,  to  the  exclusion  of  use- 
less delicacies  and  so-called  tonics. 

In  Dublin,  in  the  above-named  year,  the 
assize  of  bread  was  as  follows  : — (June  29th, 
1750),  penny  loaf,  (wheaten)  11  oz.,  6  dr.  ; 
Fourpenny  do.,  2  lb.,  14  oz.,  7  dr.  Sixpenny 
do.,  41b.  6  oz.  3  drm.  Twelvepenny  do.,  81b. 
12  oz.  6  dr.  Penny  loaf  (household)  15  oz. 
2  dr.  Fourpenny  do.,  3  lb.  13  oz.  0  dr. 
Sixpenny  do.,  5  lb.  11  oz.  6  dr.  Twelve- 
penny  do.,  11  lb.  4  oz.  7  drm.  Middleprice 
of  wheat  per  quarter  £1 19s.  6d.  If  provisions 
were  cheap  in  Ireland  a  century  and  a  quarter 
since,  intoxicating  drinks  were  too  cheap, 
particularly  claret  and  whiskey.  The  wages 
of  the  working  classes  were,  however,  very  low, 
and  idleness  and  crime  were  in  abundance. 
Sanitary  reform  was  undreamt  of,  and  the 
major  part  of  the  medical  profession  were  a 
jjarcel  of  patent  quacks,  who  killed  more  than 
tliey  cured,  and  whose  system  of  curative 
medicine  was  a  gigantic  delmion,  and  an  ex- 
pensive and  disastrous  one. 

In  our  note  anent  the  ancient  town  of  Ban- 
now  in  our  issue  of  the  1st  ult.,  we  gave  some 
details  of  the  remains  visible  several  years 
since  of  the  so-called  "Irish  Herculaneum." 
In  addition  to  what  we  then  furnished  we  will 
give  a  few  more  particulars,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  an  account  drawn  up  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Walsh,  who  made  a  visit  to  Bannow 
in  1826,  and  resided  for  some  time  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  is  clear  from  what  Mr. 
Walsh  states  that  there  anciently  existed  at 
Bannow  a  large  and  important  town,  and  the 
reverend  gentleman  was  anxious  to  excavate 
for  "  finds."  A  gentleman  in  the  vicinity 
promised  to  assist  with  fifty  men,  but  he  did 
not  keep  his  word,  so  what  was  uncovered  to 
Mr.  Walsh'i  gaze  was  owing  to  his  own  per- 
sonal exertions.  He  writes  : — "  I  cut  across 
one  of  the  hollow  ways,  and  ascertained  it 
was  paved  beneath  the  soil,  and  so  had  been 
a  street.  I  dug  into  one  of  the  mounds,  and 
came  to  the  foundation  of  walls  of  masonry, 
and  so  was  convinced  that  they  had  been 
Louses.  I  visited  the  church,  and  saw  it  was 
a  very  ancient  structure.  The  windows  were 
not  the  Pointed  Gothic,  such  as  were  subse- 
quently inti-oduced  by  the  Normans,  but 
Saxon,  similar  to  those  of  Cormac's  Chapel 
at  Cashel,  and  in  that  style  of  architecture 
known  to  have  existed  in  Ireland  long  before 
the  Invasion.  I  examined  the  inside  and 
found  it  filled  with  sculptured  ornaments,  as 
remarkable  for  their  antiquity  as  their 
beauty.  Among  them  was  a  stone  coffin  or 
kistvaen.  in  the  cavity  of  which  was  a  re- 
ceptacle for  the  head  and  slioulders  of  the 
man.  Beside  it  was  a  baptismal  font  of  very 
antique  sculpture  in  relief.  In  fact,  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  place — the  impres- 
Bion  that  we  were  standing  oyer  a  populous 


city,  which  yet  remained  almost  entire,  with  all 
its  busy  inhabitants,  it  might  be,  buried  under 
our  feet,  gave  to  its  present  silence  and  soli- 
tude an  interest  greater,  perhaps,  than  is  at- 
tached to  any  other  remains  in  the  United 
Kingdom." 

Mr.  Walsh  next  proceeds  to  inquire  into 
the  history,  as  far  as  was  ascertainable, 
of  this  submerged  or  buried  town,  which, 
certainly  never  up  to  the  present  hour  has 
received  that  attention  at  the  hands  of  Irish 
antiquaries  it  deserves.  "  It  appears,"  con- 
tinues Mr.  Walsh,  "  to  have  existed  as  a  place 
of  note  at  the  time  of  the  Invasion  [1172] , 
and  is  mentioned  both  by  native  and  foreign 
historians.  Among  the  native  historians 
who  mentioned  it  is  Maurice  Regan :  he  calls 
it  Banu.  When  the  Anglo-Normans  landed 
Regan  was  secretary  to  Dermod  (Mac 
Murrogh),  and  was  an  actor  and  eye-witness 
of  the  events  of  the  Invasion.  His  work  is 
exceedingly  valuable  as  a  document,  and 
curious  as  a  composition.  It  was  written 
originally  in  Irish,  but  translated  into 
French  verse  by  some  Norman  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. His  details  are  graphic,  and  his 
heroes  make  speeches,  so  that  you  become 
acquainted  with  events  and  heroes  as  those 
described  by  Homer.  Sir  James  Ware  says 
the  name  of  '  Bannow'  signifies  '  auspicious,' 
and  it  induced  the  Anglo-Normans  to  land  in 
its  vicinity,  as  an  omen  of  good  success.  In 
the  Irish  Annals  of  Innisfallen  it  is  called 
'  the  Bay  of  the  Black  Pig '  from  the  multi- 
tude of  these  animals  reared  there  by  the 
Irish,  a  peculiarity  for  which  the  neighbour- 
ing county  is  still  distinguished,  where  they 
are  attended  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
increase  to  an  enormous  size.  It  was 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  large  inlet  of  the 
sea,  in  the  barony  of  Bargie,  about  twenty 
miles  south  of  Wexford.  The  bay  was 
formerly  entered  by  two  channels,  as  appears 
by  a  map  in  the  Down  Survey  iu  the  Record 
Ofiice,  Dublin,  and  from  its  favourable  situa- 
tion for  trade  attained  much  prosperity." 

An  examination  of  the  quit  rent  rolls  at 
Wexford   by  Mr.  Walsh  showed  that  the 
buried   town   contained   among  others  the 
following    streets  : — High-street,  Weaver- 
street,  Upper-street,  St.  Tullock's-street,  St. 
Mary-street,  St.  Ivory-street,  Lady-street, 
Little-street,   &c.      Slated    houses,  horse 
mills,  gardens,  and  soforth  are  mentioned  as 
paying  quit  rent,  all  indicating  that  ancient 
Bannow  was  at  some  early  period  a  pros- 
perous town.    The  place  had  also  a  charter 
of  incorporation,  and  sent  two  members  to 
the  Irish  Parliament,  who  were  elected  by 
the  burgesses  or  citizens.     This  last  evi- 
dence of  its  importance  continued  up  to  the 
period  of  the  Act  of  Union,  and  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Walsh's  remembered  when  notice  for  the 
election  was  issued.     "It  was  posted  on  the 
solitary  chimney,  as  the  only  representative 
of  the  houses  of  the  town.     The  burgesses 
were  supposed  to  assemble  round  it.  The 
members  were  put  into  nomination  by  Lord 
Ely,  and  so  the  form  of  election  was  regu- 
larly gone  through,  and  for  a  series  of  years 
two  representatives  were  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment for  one  chimney."     These  two  Irish 
M.P.s  were  certainly  chimney  ornaments  in 
their  way.   It  would  undoubtedly  be  both  in- 
teresting   and    satisfactory    if    we  could 
know  at  what  date  the  sands  of  Bannow 
began  to  encroach,  and  in  what  particular 
year  did  the  town  cease  to  be  inhabited,  or  to 
witness  its  last  family.    Half  a  century  ago 
a  very  extensive  tract  of  fine  sand  existed  at 
Bannow,  and,  owing  to  the  wind,  it  was  con- 
tinually then,  as  subsequently,  changing  its 
place  and  form.     In  1826  Mr.  Walsh  thus 
described  the  action  of  the  wind  upon  the 
sands: — "I  watched  its  progress  as  it  rose 
in  little  columns  like  the  sand  pillars  |of 
African  deserts  on  a  small  scale.     It  was 
driven  about  by  the  slightest  wind  in  cur- 
rents and  eddies,  and  whenever  it  met  an 
obstruction  it  formed  round  it  as  a  nucleus, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  materially 
altered  the   appearance   of  any  particular 
spot."    The  harbour,  as  well  as  the  old  town, 
as  wo  have   previously  stated,  has  in  the 
course  of   time  undorgouc  Citraordiuary 


changes,  and  on  a  small  scale  Bannow  may 
be  truly  described  as  the  Irish  Herculaneum. 

Some  time  since  we  gave  a  few  particular* 
about  the  introduction  of  the  potato  into  the 
British  Islands,  and  its  culture  and  conse- 
quences in  Ireland.  Here  is  what  Gerard, 
an  old  herbalist,  writing  nearly  three  cen- 
turies ago,  wrote  of  potatoes  : — "  Potatoes 
grow  in  India  and  other  hotte  regions,  of 
which  I  planted  divers  roots  (that  I  bought 
at  the  Exchange,  in  London)  in  my  garden, 
where  they  flourished  until  winter,  at  which 
time  they  perished  and  rotted."  Farther  oa 
he  speaks  of  the  method  of  cooking  their 
exotic  of  that  day  : — "  They  were  roasted  in 
the  ashes ;  and  some,  when  they  be  so  roasted, 
infuse  and  sop  them  in  wine  ;  and  others,  to 
give  them  the  greater  grace  in  eating,  do 
boil  them  with  prunes,  and  so  eat  them.  And 
likewise,  others  dresse  them  (being  first 
roasted)  with  oil,  vinegar,  and  salt,  and  every 
man  according  to  his  taste  and  liking."  Few 
imagined  that  the  potato  would  subsequently 
become  such  an  important  article  of  food, 
aye,  and  one  also  entailing  so  much  misery 
by  people's  dependence  upon  it.  The  potato 
has  had  many  defenders  in  Ireland,  but  it 
also  had  some  fierce  opponents  in  this  country 
and  outside.  Long  before  the  great  potato 
failure  of  1846-7  William  Cobbett  denounced 
the  potato  and  the  dependence  of  the  Irish 
peasantry  upon  it.  'The  late  Rev.  Caesar 
Otway,  a  racy  native  writer  of  antiquarian 
tastefi,  wrote  in  one  of  the  early  numbers  of 
the  Dublin  Penny  Journal  an  amusing  article 
on  "  Potatoes,"  in  which  the  virtues  of  the 
national  root  are  defended  against  aU  odds. 
Cobbett  in  this  sketch  is  introduced  as 
counsel  for  the  prosecution,  and  "  Counsellor 
Mealy  O'Murphy  "  is  retained  on  behalf  of 
his  client,  the  potato.  The  words  put  by 
Otway  in  the  mouths  of  both  advocates 
alford  a  good  illustration  of  what  was  wont 
to  be  said  formerly  ^}/-o  and  con,  and  ofteu 
more  politically  than  practically.  H. 


THE  ROUND  TOWER  OF  KILDARE. 

The  Round  Tower  of  Kildare — the  doorway 
of  which  we  now  illustrate — appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  last  erected  of  these  inte- 
resting structures.  Whatever  opinions  may 
be  held  respecting  the  majority  of  these 
buildings,  that  of  Kildare  exhibits  well- 
marked  Romanesque  features,  though  in 
proportions  and  general  construction  there 
is  little  else  to  distinguish  it  from  those  of 
the  ordinary  type.  The  character  of  the 
detail  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of 
Cormac'sChapel.the  ruined  church  of  Killaloe, 
and  other  Irish  Romanesque  churches.  This 
tower,  and  the  restored  cathedral  adjoining 
(now  rapidly  approaching  completion,  under 
the  directions  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.), 
form  a  very  interesting  group,  which  will 
well  repay  a  visit. 


THE  ETHNOLOGY  OF  INDIAN 
RACES.* 

During  fourteen  years  spent  in  India  in  the 
study  of  the  geology  of  that  country  (said 
the  lecturer),  he  had  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing the  manners  and  customs  of  a  number  of 
races  but  little  known.  For  the  authenticity 
of  the  facts  he  was  about  to  jjresent  he  was 
himself,  to  a  considerable  degree,  personally 
responsible.  Since  his  return  home  he  had 
not  unfrequently  heard  the  term  Hindu  used, 
as  though  it  meant  simply  a  dweller  in  Hin- 
dustan, and  not  merely  a  section  of  tUe 
people  of  that  country  professing  a  particular 
religion.  There  were  comparatively  few 
persons  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  fully 
realised  the  fact  that  a  vast  portion — many 
millions — of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula 
were  neither  Hindus,  Mahomedans,  nor 
Buddhists.     Collectively,  that  portion  was 

•  l!y  Mr.  V.  Ball,  JI.A..  F.G.S.  Being  the  Fif:U  Afteruowl 
Lcclu-  s  at  Kuj'ul  iJuWiu  Society. 
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spoken  of  as  the  aborigines  or  non-Aryans  ; 
individually,  the  tribal  or  race  names  by 
which  they  were  distinguished  were  legion. 
He  proposed  to  describe  a  few  of  the  races 
■with  which  he  was  personally  acquainted. 
Eecently  ho  had  the  honour  of  laying  before 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  an  account  of  the 
geographical  distribution  of  ancient  stone 
implements  in  India.  The  remarkable  result 
had  been  arrived  at  that  the  Peninsula  of 
India  and  adjoining  countries  were  divisible 
into  three  distinct  tracts,  each  characterised 
by  containing  stone  implements  of  a  parti- 
cular type,  and  that  those  tracts  overlapped 
one  anotlior  towards  the  centre  of  the  Penin- 
sula. The  polished  forms  of  stone  imple- 
ment callod  celts  were  found  in  the  Burmese 
and  adjoining  countries,  and  were  spread 
thence  towards  the  southward,  and  also 
westward  into  Bengal  and  the  central  pro- 
vinces of  India.  In  Sind,  Beluchistan,  and 
the  north-western  regions  of  India,  and  ex- 
tending also  into  the  central  provinces  and 
Western  Bengal,  were  found  implements  of 
a  wholly  different  kind.  These  were  flukes 
of  chert  and  flint,  which  were  used  as  knives, 
arrow-heads,  &c.  In  Southern  India  they 
fi)und  implements  of  chipped  quartzite, 
which  were  likewise  scattered  about  in  the 
central  provinces  and  in  Western  Bengal. 
One  way  of  accounting  for  these  distribu- 
tions was  by  supposing  that  the  Peninsula  of 
India  south  of  the  Ganges  was  at  one  time 
All  island  detached  from  the  Himalayas  ;  that 
it  wa«  gradually  raised,  and  that  as  adjoining 
countries  became  accessible  successive  waves 
of  migration  set  forth  from  the  central  parts 
of  India  at  different  periods,  representing 
stages  of  progress  in  the  art  of  manufactur- 
ing stone  implements.  A  second  and  more 
probable  theory  was  that  the  central  parts  of 
India  were  rather  points  of  convergence  than 
of  divergence — of  immigration  rather  than 
emigration.  Dr.  Caldwell,  missionary  bishop 
in  Southern  India,  the  first  of  Indian  philolo- 
gists and  the  greatest  authority  on  the 
Dravidian  races,  considered  the  four  strata 
of  the  present  Indian  population  to  have 
probably  originated  in  the  following  manner: 
— First  and  earliest,  the  forest  tribes,  such 
as  the  Kolas,  Sontals,  Bhils,  &c.,  who  might 
have  entered  India  fi'om  the  north-east;  se- 
condly, the  Dravidians,  who  entered  from 
the  north-west,  and  either  advanced  to  or 
■were  driven  to  their  ultimate  seats  in  the 
south  of  the  Peninsula  ;  thirdly,  the  Scy- 
thian or  non-Aryan  immigrants  from  the 
north-west ;  and  further,  the  Aryan  invaders 
vith  whom  in  the  present  lecture  they  had 
nothing  so  do.  None  of  the  peoples  of  the 
iirst  two  divisions  had  any  written  charac- 
ters. Each  of  them  bad,  however,  a  distinct 
language,  while  the  languages  bore  well- 
marked  affinities.  The  Munda  family, 
which  entered  India  first  from  the  north- 
east, and  introduced  the  art  of  manufacturing 
polished  celts,  claimed  the  first  notice.  From 
amongst  the  numerous  tribes  into  which  the 
family  was  subdivided  he  would  select  for 
description  four — namely,  the  Sontals,  the 
Hos,  the  Konwalis,  and  the  Kenalis.  The 
Sontals  inhabited  a  strip  of  country  in  West- 
ern Bengal,  extending  from  the  Ganges 
about  300  miles  south.  Their  villages  were 
quite  distinct  from  those  inhabited  by 
Hindus  or  other  aboriginal  tribes,  and  were 
generally  formed  of  one  long  street.  It  was 
not  uncommon  to  see  the  mud  walls  orna- 
mented with  grotesque  paintings  in  bright 
colours.  The  magnificent  work  of  Gene- 
ral Dalton,  of  whom  as  an  Irishman 
they  might  be  proud,  on  the  ethno- 
logy of  Bengal,  in  which  the  tribe  now 
referred  to  and  many  others  were  fully  de- 
scribed, was  too  costly  to  be  generally 
known.  The  Sontals  were  somewhat  low  in 
stature,  and  not  unfrequently  approached 
the  negro  in  blackness.  Their  features  were 
of  a  coarse  type,  and  it  was  rare  to  see  in 
either  sex  any  approach  to  beauty.  The 
nostrils  were  much  compressed,  the  cheek 
bones  somewhat  high,  and  the  lips  thick  and 
pouting.  They  were  courageous  and  hardy, 
and,  armed  with  only  bow  and  arrows,  did 
not  hesitate,  under  certain  circumstances, 


to  encounter  the  most  formidable  wild 
beasts.  He  had  heard  of  a  Soutal  killing  a 
tiger  with  an  axe,  and  had  seen  one  kill  a 
large  and  powerful  bear  with  an  arrow. 
Sometimes  it  was  stated  that  the  British 
were  responsible  for  the  use  of  strong  drinks 
by  the  tribes  of  India.  That  was  a  perfectly 
erroneous  idea.  From  time  immemorial 
the  al)original  tribes  and  others  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  distilling  a  spirit  from  the 
flowers  of  a  tree,  while  others  were  addicted 
to  a  mild  kind  of  beer  which  they  made  out 
of  fermented  rice.  Although  joyous  in  their 
cups  and  at  their  frequent  festivals,  in  which 
dancing  and  religion  were  combined,  the 
Sontals  generally  led  lives  of  great  toil,  and 
enjoyed  but  poor  fare.  Their  omnivorous 
propensities,  however,  secured  food  for  them 
where  a  man  of  caste  might  starve.  The 
Sontals  reclaimed  forests  and  planted  their 
villages  in  secluded  places,  but  were  being  con- 
tinually outwitted  and  pushed  forward  into 
unreclaimed  regions  by  the  wily  Hindu,  who 
knew  every  turn  of  the  law.  The  Sontals 
were  truthful  and  straightforward  dealers, 
and,  oppressed  by  the  burdens  of  the  money- 
lending  Hindus,  had  more  than  once  mur- 
dered their  oppressors,  and  troops  had  had 
to  be  sent  to  quell  their  insurrections.  This 
tribe  believed  in  the  existence  of  good 
spirits,  but  their  principal  religious  cere- 
monies were  designed  to  ward  off" 
tlie  malign  influence  of  evil  spirits. 
When  in  good  circumstances  they  clothed 
their  women  liberally,  and  loved  to  adorn 
them  with  a  multitude  of  heavy  bracelets  and 
anklets.  Captain  Sherlock  estimated  that 
the  ornaments  of  a  Sontal  damsel  weighed 
not  less  than  thirty-four  pounds.  The  Hos 
were  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
a  scourge  to  the  surrounding  country,  and 
had  afterwards  to  be  subjugated  by  military 
force.  They  were  restricted  to  a  tract  of 
country  included  in  the  British  district  of 
Singhbhum.  Marriages  amongst  them  took 
place  much  later  in  life  than  in  most  oriental 
countries,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  bride- 
groom had  to  pay  a  considerable  number  of 
cattle  to  the  father  of  the  bride.  The  mar- 
riageable spinsters  on  hands  were  conse- 
quently nearly  as  numerous  as  they  were  in 
some  countries  of  Western  Europe  that  might 
be  named.  Elopements  were  not  considered 
respectable.  "  Tell  a  Hos  maiden,"  said  a 
writer,  "that  you  think  her  nice-looking,  and 
she  is  sure  to  reply,  '  Oh,  yes,  I  am,  but 
what  is  the  use  of  it  ?  the  young  men  of  my 
acquaintance  don't  see  it.'"  Three  days 
after  a  marriage  it  was  the  correct  thing  for 
the  bride  to  leave  her  husband,  and  for  the 
latter  to  carry  her  forcibly  back,  while  she 
strenuously  resisted  by  kicking,  screaming, 
and  biting.  This  custom  was  probably  a  relic 
of  former  times,  when  wives  might  have  been 
stolen  from  other  tribes  by  immigrant  Hos.  A 
belief  in  witches  was  very  prevalent  amongst 
the  Hos  ;  and  during  the  Indian  Mutiny  num- 
bers of  persons,  supposed  to  be  witches,  were 
murdered  by  the  Hos.  The  murderers  were 
afterwards  brought  to  justice  by  the  British 
Government.  The  Konwalis  were  a  wild  race, 
living  in  the  hills  to  the  west  of  Bengal. 
Despite  their  savage  nature  they  were  truth- 
ful to  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  Dravi- 
dians were  the  next  race.  A  subdivision  called 
Wraons  occurred  chiefly  on  the  high  plateaux 
of  the  western  districts  of  the  Chulin  Nagpur 
province.  They  were  hard-working  cultiva- 
tors, being  in  that  respect  vastly  superior  to 
many  of  the  races  he  had  seen.  There  was 
something  very  pleasing  about  their  appear- 
ance, and  many  of  the  women  were  decidedly 
pretty.  Their  colour  varied  from  black  to 
light  mahogany,  and  the  cast  of  their  features 
was  so  constant  that  they  could  easily  be  dis- 
tinguished from  other  tribes.  Their  method 
of  arranging  their  hair,  the  women  with  one- 
sided chignons,  often  decorated  with  flowers, 
and  the  abundance  of  bead  necklaces  and 
brass  earrings  and  ornaments  which  they 
wore,  served  to  distinguish  them  wherever 
they  were  met  with.  Attached  to  each  village 
was  a  dancing  ground  where  youths  and 
maidens  met,  and  love  matches  were  made. 
This  tribe  ate  everything  —  tigers,  bears. 


snakes,  frogs,  &c.  Field  mice  were  much 
esteemed,  and  it  was  usual  for  a  young 
Wraon  to  present  a  dish  of  them  to  the  girl 
he  courted.  The  Kliounds  were  chiefly  found 
in  mountainous  regions  on  the  confines  of 
Orissa,  the  central  provinces,  and  the  north 
of  Madras.  Up  to  1801  they  carried  on  a 
system  of  sacrificing  children  in  order  to 
banish  evil  spirits  and  secure  good  crops. 
Were  the  strong  arm  of  British  power  with- 
drawn they  would  resort  to  those  practices 
again.  With  respect  to  the  Nicobarese,  or 
inhabitants  of  the  Nicobar  Islands,  it  was 
probable  that  the  story  of  Sindbad  the 
Sailor,  and  others  in  the  Arabian  tales,  were 
derived  from  legends  concerning  them. 
Tliere  were  Austrian,  Dutch,  and  Danish 
settlements  in  the  islands  before  they 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  British 
in  18G9,  in  consequence  of  the  piracies 
previously  committed  by  the  islanders. 
The  islands  contained  a  population  of 
about  8,000.  Their  houses  were  built  on 
the  sea  shore  on  posts,  and  strongly  resem- 
bled the  lake  dwellings  of  Switzerland.  Their 
clothing  consisted  of  a  narrow  sash  which 
depended  behind,  and,  in  all  probability,  gave 
rise  to  the  statement  made  by  Ptolemy  and 
repeated  by  Nicholas  Fontana  in  1G47,  that 
the  islands  were  inhabited  by  men  with  tails, 
or  satyrs.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Andaman 
Islands  had  been  isolated  from  all  others  for 
a  long  period.  They  difl'ered  from  all  other 
Asiatic  races  in  having  curly  hair.  They 
were  in  the  habit  of  covering  their  bodies 
with  various  clays,  which  had  given  rise  to 
difi'erent  opinions  as  to  their  colour ;  but  the 
fact  was  that  when  the  clay  was  washed  off 
they  were  exceedingly  black.  Husbands  wore 
as  ornaments  the  skulls  of  their  deceased 
wives,  and  widows  the  skulls  of  their  hus- 
bands. They  were  not  cannibals,  but  lived 
on  fruit  and  fish.  He  had  been  asked  to  say 
a  few  words  about  children  having  been  found 
living  with  wolves  as  their  foster  parents,  as 
had  been  from  time  to  time  reported  in  India. 
Six  years  ago,  in  a  paper  addressed  to  a 
learned  society,  he  contended  that  the  truth 
of  these  statements  should  be  inquired  into. 
His  paper  was  burked,  but  Professor  Max 
Miiller  took  up  the  subject  in  the  Academy. 
The  story  of  Romulus  and  Remus  was  not  by 
any  means  singular.  Many  other  gods  and 
heroes  of  antiquity  were  stated  to  have  been 
suckled  by  wolves.  AU  the  recorded  cases  of 
children  having  been  suckled  and  reared  by 
wolves  came  from  the  province  of  Oude. 
This  was  possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  that 
province  the  number  of  children  carried  away 
and  killed  by  wolves  was  greater  than  else- 
where. In  1872  a  statement  went  the  round 
of  the  Indian  papers  that  a  boy  about  ten 
years  old  was  burned  out  of  a  den  in  the 
company  of  wolves,  and  that  he  went  on  all 
fours  and  liked  raw  meat.  He  (Mr.  Ball) 
wrote  to  the  superintendent  of  an  orphanage 
in  Agra,  who  replied  that  they  had  the  boy 
there,  and  that  he  was  a  perfect  animal  in 
his  habits.  He  would  not  remain  with  the 
other  boys,  but  hid  in  corners,  and  would  not 
wear  clothes.  After  about  four  months  he 
got  fever  and  died.  The  superintendent 
stated  that  they  had  had  in  the  orphanage  for 
six  years  another  boy  about  fourteen  years 
old,  who  was  also  found  amongst  wolves ; 
that  he  could  not  speak,  but  expressed  his 
feelings  by  sounds,  that  his  civilization  had 
so  much  improved  that  he  liked  raw  meat 
less  than  he  did,  but  that  he  still  picked  up 
bones  and  sharpened  his  teeth  on  them. 


Btron  Mohument. — The  monument  to  Byron 
that  is  being  executed  by  Mr.  Belt  will  shortly  be 
cast  in  bronze,  the  full  iize  model  being  already 
finished.  The  design  was  suggested  by  the  line 
from"Childe  Harold" — 

"  To  sit  on  rocks  to  muse  o'er  flood  and  fell," 
and  represents  the  poet  seated  on  a  rock,  his  he«d 
resting  on  his  right  hand,  the  elbow  on  the  knee, 
and  the  left  hand  poising  a  pencil  over  an  open  note- 
book. The  statue  will  be  9  ft.  high,  supported  by 
a  10  ft.  pedestal  composed  of  a  block  of  Penatellc 
marble,  the  tribute  of  the  Greek  nation.  The  site 
will  be  either  ut  the  lop  of  St.  James'it-street,  or  io 
the  Green  Park,  London. 
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THE  ROYAL  HIBERNIAN  ACADEMY 

EXHIBITION. 
The  fiftieth  Annual  Exhibition  of  this  body 
was  opened  on  the  19th  ult.  by  their  Graces 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who 
•were  accomi^anied  by  the  Earl  of  Portarling- 
ton,  and  were  received  by  Mr.  B.  CoUes 
Watkins,  secretary— taking  the  place  of  the 
president,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Jones,  who  was, 
unfortunately,  prevented  by  illness  from 
attending, — and  by  the  following  other  Aca- 
demicians:— Messrs.  Jas.  Brenan,  Augustus 
Burke,  Professor  of  Painting;  P.  Vincent 
Duffy,  Thomas  Farrell,  Treasurer  ;  Charles 
Grey,  Alfred  Grey,  James  Grey,  Arthur  J. 
Mayne,  J.  J.  M'Carthy,  Professor  of  Arclii- 
tecture,  and  James  H.  Owen.  The  Honorary 
Members  present  were — Chas.  A.  Cameron, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  W.  J. 
Fitzpatrick,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  History. 
The  Associates  present  were — W.  F.  Doyle, 
E.  Fitzpatrick,  and  S.  C.  Smith. 

This  year's  Exhibition  contains  between 
five  and'six  hundred  pictures,  many  of  them 
excellent  in  their  line,  and  from  well-known 
artists  ;  and  conspicuous  amongst  the  number 
are  several  Irish  productions  "  racy  of  the 
soil."  On  an  early  occasion  we  will  specify 
some  of  the  pictures  that  are  specially  com- 
mendable, and  at  the  same  time  avail  our- 
pelves  of  the  opportunity  of  making  a  few 
remarks  on  the  architectural  and  sculptural 
outcome,  in  connection  with  the  other  branch 
which  almost  exclusively  constitutes  the 
annual  exhibitions  of  the  Academy  in  these 
later  years. 


A  SANITARY  REPORT  REPORTED. 

The  official  report  of  the  Public  Health 
Committee,  brought  up  at  a  meeting  held  on 
the  21st  ult.,  is  a  model  document  for  purity 
of  style.  It  is  a  return  of  a  week's  work, 
which  may  possibly  have  been  well  per- 
formed, but  not  having  seen  the  original 
document,  we,  of  course,  do  not  know  to 
whom  the  credit  is  to  be  given  for  the  lite- 
rary part  of  the  labour — the  official  reporter 
or  the  newspaper  one.  We  print  the  state- 
ment as  we  find  it  reported,  and  it  certainly 
is  a  caution  in  some  respects  : — 

"  Fi>rty-nine  infected  dwelliiij;8  were  chemically 
disinfected,  and  198  articles  were  purified  in  the 
liot-air  chamber  One  ton  10  cwt.  of  unsound  animal 
fi)od  had  heen  confiscated, and  16  samplesoffood  liad 
heen  collected  for  analysis.  Thirty-one  reports 
were  received  from  medical  officers  and  acted  on. 
The  committee  ordered  summonnes  to  issue  in  96 
rases  for  non-compliance  with  sanitary  notices. 
The  .Medical  Officer  of  Health  presented  a  report 
on  cellar  dwellintis,  which,  if  unoccupied  at  the 
passing  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  could  not  be  oc- 
cupied as  dwellings.  It  was  ordered  that  a  list  of 
those  occupied  now  be  made  out,  and  kept  for  fu- 
ture reference.  A  report  on  th«  suliject  of  a  wooden 
hlieller  for  families  whose  dwellin;;8  were  helni; 
disinfected  was  considered,  and  a  tender  of  Messrs. 
T.  and  C.  Martin  for  one  was  accepted.  Dr. 
<  ameron  reported  that  a  head  disinlector  had  heen 
appoinled,  and,  with  a  staff  of  assistants,  had  dis- 
infected and  wliitewa-thed  a  lar(;e  number  of  houses 
in  which  cases  of  infectious  diseases  had  occurred. 
The  .Medical  Officer  of  Health  also  reporied  that 
he  had  applied  to  the  police  maaistrates  on  yester- 
terday,  and  obtained  an  order  for  the  destruction  of 
7  cwt.  of  cocoa  which  contained  poisonous  matter. 
Applications  for  licences  for  slauRlUer-houses  were 
piihmitted,  but  it  was  intimated  tiiat  if  any  he  in 
future  granted  it  will  only  be  for  liaiitcd  periods, 
and  under  striiigent  restrictions.  Provisions  of  the 
South  City  Markets  Bill,  relaxing  to  this  and  other 
matters,  were  considered  in  conjunction  with  the 
report  of  the  Law  A«ent  on  the  powers  being 
(■ought  by  the  company.  Some  complaints  regaril- 
ini  defective  sewerai^e  were  brought  under  notice, 
together  with  reports  showing  tlial  in  each  case  the 
public  sewer  was  in  good  order, and  that  the  defect 
lay  in  the  house  drain,  for  the  repair  of  which  the 
owner  was  responsible.  Instructions  were  is»upd  lo 
tlie  Law  Agent  to  institute  proceedmgs  and  cotnpel 
the  owner  to  construct  efTectite  drains,  anii  also  to 
compel  owners  of  private  streets  not  in  charge  of 
the  incorporation  to  make  protision  for  drainage. 
Ciimmunications  from  the  Local  (ioverninent  Board, 
Jii  rejard  to  the  sanitary  slate  of  Kennedy's  land, 
werp  eonsidered,  witli  reports  showin({  that  prompt 
mmin  had  lieen  tHkeii  in  TKj'*T(i  to  each  case  of 
ticknesf,  thai  soiuc  deaths  dttiibuted  lu  siuallpux 


were  considered  by  the  medical  attendant  as  the 
result  of  fever,  and  that  in  a  case  of  death  from 
smallpox,  in  which  a  wake  was  said  to  have  been 
held  for  two  nights,  the  death  was  ascertained  lo 
have  taken  place  in  the  morning  and  the  interment 
before  night  on  the  same  day.  It  was  reported  that 
there  were  now  no  ca«es  ot  sickness  on  the  land, 
hut  as  several  of  the  houses  are  considered  unfit 
for  habitation,  the  medical  officers  were  instructed 
to  report  whether  they  should  not  be  compulsorily 
closed." 

The  "  head  disinfector  "  is  certainly  a  very 
suggestive  name,  for  there  are  a  good  many 
heads  in  Dublin,  we  opine,  which  would  be 
the  better  of  disinfection.  The  reporters' 
geography  or  the  typographers  need  a  little 
brushing  up.  Is  Kennedy's  land  a  new- 
found land,  or  an  old  forgotten  quarter  of 
the  city?  Further  on  the  words  "  on  the 
laud,"  in  relation  to  the  previous  place, 
means  in  the  lane,  we  suppose.  lie  the  in- 
struction to  the  Law  Agent,  our  model  re- 
porter reaches  the  acme  of  excellence  in 
"  compel  the  owner,"  and  "  also  to  compel 
the  owner,"  the  former  dashing  words  in  hot 
haste  treading  upon  the  heels  of  the  latter. 
But  enough,  for  mercy  sake.  Will  our  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  instruct  their  "  head  disin- 
fector "  and  staff  of  assistants  to  begin  their 
work  immediately  ?  An  application  of  the 
liquid,  the  hot  oven,  and  the  flesh  brush  re- 
spectively to  the  persons  of  the  official  or 
non-official  reporters  might  result  in  a  con- 
siderable advantage  for  our  unsanitary  city 
and  citizens. 


The  Recorder  said  there  were  a  number  of 
statutable  exemptions,  and  he  would  not  lay 
down  any  rule  for  further  oxemptions.  If 
the  committee  met  to-day,  however,  lie  would 
exempt  Mr.  Ralph,  but  the  committee  did 
not  meet  until  to-morrow,  and  if  required 
to-day  he  could  not  be  exempted. 


WHITEWASHING  OF  WORKSHOPS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  United  Trades 
Council  in  Liverpool  the  other  day,  a  corres- 
pondence was  read  between  the  secretary 
and  Mr.  Alexander  Redgrave,  her  Majesty'n 
chief  inspector  of  factories,  in  reference  to 
some  points  in  the  new  act.  The  secretary- 
urged  the  necessity  of  having  a  register  kept 
of  the  dates  when  the  various  workshops 
were  whitewashed  or  painted,  as  there  were 
many  in  Liverpool  that  had  never  been 
cleansed  or  limewashed  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
years,  and  some  were  hardly  fit  to  put 
animals  in.  The  inspector,  in  reply,  said 
the  subject  would  receive  all  the  attention 
which  its  importance  demanded ;  but  he 
pointed  out  that  the  factory  inspectors 
had  no  control  whatever  over  workshops 
in  which  men  only  were  employed, 
nor  any  control  as  to  limewashing,  &c., 
over  any  workshops  in  which  neither 
children  nor  young  persons  were  employed, 
nor  in  what  were  called  "  domestic  work- 
sliops."  The  sanitary  condition  of  these 
establishments  would  continue,  as  heretofore, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  local  authorities. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  Monday 
evening, 

Mr.  Charles  Barry,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  were  recommended  for  ad- 
mission— As  Fellow  :  William  Henry  Clarke; 
as  Associates  :  Spencer  William  Grant  and 
Walter  Wheeler  ;  as  Hon.  Associates  :  Sir  F. 
P.  Cunliffe  Owen,  C.B.,  Henry  Stacey 
Marks,  R.A.,  and  Edward  John  Poynter, 
R.A. 

Several  donations  to  the  library  were  an- 
nounced, among  others  some  valuable  works 
presented  by  R.  P.  Spiers,  Fellow. 

The  President  announced  that  it  had 
been  the  pleasure  of  H.R.H.  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Masonic  body  to  appoint  Br. 
John  Gibson  as  Grand  Superintendent  of 
Works,  in  the  room  of  Br.  Frederick  Pepys 
Cockerell,  deceased. 

A  special  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  10th 
inst.  for  the  following  purposes  : — To  read 
the  minutes  of  special  meeting  held  on  18th 
March  last ;  to  announce  the  name  of  the 
gentlemen  recommended  by  Council  to  re- 
ceive the  Royal  Gold  Medal ;  to  announce 
the  name  of  the  Pugin  Student,  and  the 
names  of  the  successful  candidates  for  tlie 
medals  and  prizes  annually  ottered  by  the 
Institute ;  also,  to  receive  the  report  of 
Council  on  the  subjects  for  medals  and 
prizes  for  session  1879-80. 


CITY  HEALTH  AND  CITY  LAW. 

At  the  City  Sessions  Court,  Green-street,  on 
Thursday,  the  Reorder  resumed  the  busi- 
ness left  over  from  January. 

During  the  calling  of  the  petty  jury  list, 
Mr.  Michael  J.  Ralph,  T.C.,  applied  to  be 
exempted,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a 
memi)er  of  the  Public  Health  Committee, 
and  that  the  death-rate  of  the  cilij  was  a  very 
urtjent  matter.  If  he  were  prevented  from 
attending,  the  committee  miijht  not  he  able  to 
(jet  a  quorum. 

The  Recorder  inquired  if  the  committee 
met  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Ralph  said  there  would  be  a  meeting 
to-morrow.  In  the  superior  courts  they  were 
always  exempted. 

Tlie  Recorder — You  don't  mean  to  say  the 
judges  in  the  superior  courts  exempt  every 
member  of  the  committees  of  the  Corpora- 
tion from  serving  ou  a  jury? 

Mr.  Ralpli — Whenever  they  applj,  they 
arc  exempted. 


WORKMEN'S  CLUB. 


The  committee  of  this  club  met  at  41  York- 
street  on  Thursday  evening.  Mr.  Thomas 
Davis  presided.  After  the  minutes  had  been 
read,  the  secretary  intimated  that  a  donation 
of  valuable  books  had  been  made  to  the 
library  by  Charles  Eason,  Esq.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Doyle,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Trevors,  the  best  thanks  of  the  committee 
were  voted  to  Mr.  Eason  for  his  timely  gift. 
It  was  resolved  to  convene  a  meeting  of  the 
vice-presidents  and  other  friends  of  the 
movement  on  Wednesday,  the  19th  inst.,  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  roofing  in  the 
space  at  rere  of  house,  and  so  making  a 
lecture-hall,  suitable  for  the  wants  of  the 
members.  The  second  course  of  lectures 
was  announced  to  be  delivered  on  Wednes- 
day next,  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell.  Subject— 
"  The  Story  of  the  Sunday-closing  Bill :  a 
Lesson  on  Constitutional  Legislation."  The 
balance-sheet  for  quarter  ending  31st  De- 
cember was  submitted  by  treasurer,  adopted, 
and  ordered  to  be  posted  in  the  reading- 
room.  A  valuable  writing-desk  and  album, 
presented  by  the  members  of  the  club  to  Mr. 
Edward  Murray  on  his  appointment  as  a^ent 
of  the  Irish  Association  for  the  Prevention  of 
Intemperance  at  Cork,  was  exhibited. 


TENDERS. 


For  the  construction  of  storage  and  service 
reservoirs,  laying  pipes,  &c.,  for  Enuis 
Waterworks.  Mr.  Francis  O'Connor,  C.E. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  M'D.  Berming- 
ham,  Dublin : — 

Arterial  Drainase  Company         ..  £9,581 

J  E.  Barnes,  Strabane         ..       ..  8,(il4 

J.  Kyan  and  Son,  Waterfora         ..  8,.i(iO 

J  Lone,  Dublin    S.iKii) 

M.  Walsh,  Foynes   T.'MO 

Sextiin  and  Carroll,  Ennis   ..       ..  7,sil0 

J  M'Giiire,  Lancaster         ..        ..  7  i^ori 

U.  Simpson  and  Co  ,  Dublin  ..  7,430 

J.  Cui  ningham,  Dalkey  (accepted)  7,245 

The  tender  of  Mr.  Thomas  Spittle,  of 
Newport,  for  the  supply  of  pipes  was  accepted 
at  £2,503. 


Smai.l-pox  in  London. —  We  learn  from  a 
contemporary  that  on  last  Saturday  the  numlier  of 
sniall-pox  patients  in  the  Metropolitan  .Asylums 
Ho>pital»  was  larger  than  ever — 353  as  a!:ain>t  317 
and  34o  at  the  end  of  the  twe  preceding  weeks  , — • 
and  altliounh  the  number  of  new  cases  admitted  was 
Ir.'.s  Ibuii  in  lie  vveikN  ended  the  8lh  and  I5tli  inst., 
it  is  feared  tfjiit  the  decline  of  the  epidemic  cuuiiut 
^  ct  be  lioptd  lur. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
ENGLISH  ARCHITECTS  IN  IRELAND. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sib, — A  friend  has  drawn  my  attention  to 
an  article  in  your  issue  of  December  15, 1878, 
headed  as  above,  which  has  excited  not  only 
my  aoiusement,  but  also  a  certain  amount  of 
indignation  from  the  cool  and  ludicrous  effron- 
tery of  the  statements  made  by  a  Mr.  E.  W. 
CJodwin,  in  a  lecture  delivered  in  Manchester. 
This  gentleman  may  be  a  picturesque  or  very 
pretty  architect  upon  paper  (though  I  shall 
have  to  dispute  even  this  byo-and-bye),  hut 
he  certainly  does  not  know  how  to  build  a 
dry  and  comfortable  house  fitted  for  modern 
requirements,  as  1  shall  proceed  to  show  by 
reference  to  what  he  has  hitherto  done  in 
Ireland,  which  will  at  the  same  time  open 
the  eyes  of  my  readers  to  the  reason  of  his 
having  been  betrayed  into  the  /hux  pus  of 
making  that  foolish  statement  that  "  damp 
could  not  be  kept  out  of  a  house  in  Ireland," 
and  that  Ireland  was  a  "  place  to  be  avoided 
by  the  architect,"  which  looks  very  much 
like  the  fable  of  the  "  Fox  and  the  Grapes." 
Mr.  Godwin's  family  motto  should  be 
"  exjierientia  docct  "  ;  and  I  perfectly 
endorse  his  sentiment  that  Ireland  is  a  place 
to  be  avoided  by  the  architect  who  does  not 
know  what  he  is  about ;  such  an  architect 
should  always  "  refuse  a  commission  for  Ire- 
land," as  Mr.  Godwin  says. 

Wliy,  sir,  there  are  scores  of  houses  in 
Ireland,  built  by  English  as  well  as  Irish 
architects,  quite  as  dry  as  any  in  England; 
and  I  happen  to  know  one  of  the  latter  who 
is  constantly  building  dry  houses  with  walls 
only  2  ft.  thick,  while  Mr.  Godwin  does  not 
know  how  to  build  a  dry  house  with  walls 
from  3  to  6  ft.  thick,  lined  moreover  with 
brick.  This  speaks  for  itself,  and  is  the 
consequence  of  an  architect  studying  one 
department  of  his  profession  to  the  neglect 
of  another.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
lecturer  should  single  out  Dromore  as  one  of 
his  "  important  works"  in  Ireland,  for,  in  his 
picturesque  description  of  it,  he  tells  his 
audience  next  to  nothing  about  his  mistakes 
•which  caused  his  "noble  client"  such  an 
immense  amount  of  trouble  and  anxiety, 
and  which  ended,  I  believe,  in  the  necessity 
of  re-roofing  the  whole  building.  He  is 
obliged  to  confess  one  blunder,  however, 
viz.,  that  of  building  an  arch  which  cannot 
be  used,  convenient  as  it  may  have  been  to 
"  Chaucer"  and  his  friends,  and  with  which 
Lord  Limerick  must  have  been  "  extremely 
delighted,"  as  he  says.  Whether  his  lordship 
is  equally  delighted  with  the  wet  walls  is  not 
so  certain.  But  roofing  seems  to  be  a  point 
in  which  Mr.  Godwin  is  especially  weak,  as 
the  same  catastrophe  occurred,  I  am  told,  in 
another  of  Mr.  Godwin's  successes  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  as  in  the  case  of  Dromore, 
though  in  this  case,  I  have  been  told,  to  his 
own  loss.  This  house,  like  Dromore,  had  to 
be  re-roofed,  but  it  was  done  by  an  architect 
who  understood  his  business,  and  the  house 
has  since  been  perfectly  dry. 

To  show  how  impossible  Mr.  Godwin  finds 
it  to  keep  out  damp  in  Ireland,  he  says :  "  Go 
into  a  house  having  a  stone  staircase  and  you 
could  tell  if  it  was  going  to  rain,  because  the 
atones  suddenly  got  darker  in  colour ;"  but 
it  so  happens  that  in  this  second  failure  of 
his  in  the  south  of  Ireland  there  is  a  stone 
staircase,  and  though  the  house  is  situated  in 
about  the  wettest  part  of  Ireland,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  prevalent  wet  winds  from  the 
sea,  it  is  exactly  the  same  colour,  and  is  as 
dry,  in  wet  as  in  dry  weather.  When  the 
■wet  was  pouring  into  the  roof  of  this  house 
Mr.  Godwin  had  it  cemented,  which  made 
matters  still  worse ;  for  on  a  roof  liable,  of 
course,  to  a  certain  sway  under  the  pressure 
of  a  gale,  the  cement  cracked,  and  the  wet 
poured  in  more  than  ever  ! 

But,  sir,  Mr.  Godwin's  inability — confessed 
inability — to  build  dry  houses  is,  if  possible, 
exceeded  by  his  deficiency  in  a  department 
of  his  art,  for  which  one  might  suppose  his 
success  on  paper  might  have  saved  him,  viz., 
that  of  picturesque  design,  involving  the 


aesthetics  of  art,  delicacy  of  perception  for 
composition,  balance  of  parts,  and  arrange- 
ment of  masses,  and  soforth.  In  the  last 
instance  I  have  named  he  erected  a  tower  of 
such  proportions  as  entirely  to  dwarf  the 
house,  and  make  the  former  look  so  like  a 
large  manufactory  chimney  (with  the  absurd 
intention  of  carrying  out  the  idea  of  the 
Round  Towers  of  Ireland,  though  this  tower 
was  square)  that  it  had  to  be  taken  down. 
Then  the  windows  are  so  small  that  the 
house  looks  like  the  keep  of  an  old  castle, 
and  the  discomfort  of  absence  of  light  in  the 
rooms  is  supplemented  by  little  daps  of  glass 
of  such  "  mediajval  and  Chaucer-like"  pro- 
portions as  not  only  help  to  diminish  light, 
but  to  have  the  additional  qualification  of 
being  liable  to  be  blown  out  of  their  little 
leaden  frames  by  violent  gales  of  wind.* 

Having  done  what  I  consider  only  justice 
to  the  fair  fame  of  English  architects  in 
Ireland,  and  what  is  due  to  the  credit  of  the 
profession,  I  remain,  sir,  yours,  &c., 

Fiat  Justitia. 


OUR  DEATH-RATE,  AND  ITS 
CAUSES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — A  correspondent  of  a  daily  paper 
writes  : — "  By  the  Sanitary  Act  the  medical 
officers  are  paid  and  empowered  to  report  all 
such  cases  as  in  their  opinion  require  sani- 
tary reform  to  the  police  authorities,  who 
then  institute  prosecutions  against  the  land- 
lords of  the  premises  on  which  the  nuisances 
occur."  He  then  proceeds  to  bring  a  charge 
against  the  dispensary  medical  officers  for 
neglect  of  duty.  In  this  he  is  utterly  wrong. 
The  medical  officers  have  no  such  powers 
under  any  act  of  Parliament.  Their  duties 
are  fixed  by  order  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  it  is  not  part  of  their  duty  to  act 
as  "  inspectors  of  nuisances."  They  have 
only  to  report  such  matters  as  come  under 
their  notice  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
as  dispensary  medical  officers  {i.e.  attending 
the  sick  poor),  and  such  as  their  attention  is 
called  to.  The  duty  of  looking  for  nuisances 
belongs  to  the  "  inspectors  of  nuisances," 
who  are  the  employes  of  the  Corporation, 
with  the  grandiloquent  title  of  "  sanitary 
sub-officers!"  Sanitary  defects  are  not  re- 
ported by  any  medical  officer  or  inspector  to 
the  "  police  authorities,"  but  to  the  sanitary 
authority,  which  in  the  case  of  Dublin  is  the 
Public  Health  Committee  of  the  Dublin 
Corporation.  The  police  authorities  ure  not 
the  persons  who  prosecute ;  this  must  be 
done  by  the  officers  of  the  Public  Health 
Committee  of  the  Corporation.  The  writer 
should  have  been  more  careful  before  he 
made  such  a  sweeping  charge  against  the 
dispensary  medical  officers  of  Dublin,  who 
do  a  vast  amount  of  good  work  for  very  low 
salaries.  Some  of  the  medical  officers  may 
not  be  as  zealous  as  others.  It  may  surprise 
some  to  hear  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  sani- 
tary authority  (the  Public  Health  Committee 
of  the  Dublin  Corporation)  to  remove  the 
refuse  and  take  away  the  dirt  which  has  been 
complained  of,  but  this  duty  has  been  per- 
sistently neglected  by  that  authority.  In 
every  English  town  of  any  consequence,  the 
removal  of  aU  house  refuse  is  undertaken  by 
the  sanitary  authorities,  who  possess  no  more 
power  to  do  so  than  the  Dublin  Corporation 
does  in  Dublin.         Hospital  Physician. 

February  21st,  1879. 

THE  ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY 

AND  THE 

SCIENCE  AND   ART  DEPARTMENT. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — I  think  it  is  well  that  you  should 
give  publicity  to  every  matter  of  interest  in 
connection  with  the  future  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society.  You  have  on  several  occa- 
sions devoted  considerable  space  to  discus- 
sion of  the  merits  of  the  Art  and  Science 


•  Who  could  suppose  that  those  grand  old  "composers  in 
stone"  of  the  1.3th  and  14th  tenturies  would  not  have  availed 
themselves  of  plate  glass,  if  they  could  have  got  it,  in  prefer- 
ence to  such  glazing  as  this,  much  as  it  may  suit  Kr.  Godwin's 
medisevally  glutted  taste  ? 


Museum  scheme,  both  in  connection  with 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  as  well  as  the 
Dublin  Society.  Your  fears,  I  must  confess 
now,  were  well  grounded,  and  it  would  have 
been  lucky  had  your  misgivings  been  more 
earefully  considered  at  the  time.  Some 
matters  are  beginning  to  leak  out,  and  I 
understand  that  the  South  Kensington 
coterie  are  only  carrying  out  by  degrees  a 
pre-determined  upou  plan.  Let  not  people 
be  surprised  one  of  those  days  at  hearing 
that  the  late  Registrar  and  present  Director 
at  Leinster  House  will  be  quietly  allowed, 
when  matters  are  ripe,  to  retire  on  a  pension 
— that  he  will,  in  fact,  be  shelved  to  make 
room  for  a  brand-new  original,  whose  ap- 
pointment will  meet  the  concurrence  of  "  Me 
Lords."  After  this  will  naturally  follow  a 
few  of  Sandy's  poor  relations  over  the 
Borders,  and  some  South  Kensington  ex- 
pectants in  addition,  who  are  hungering 
these  many  months  for  place  and  pay.  Only 
wait,  sir,  till  the  new  buildings  are  in  process 
of  completion  and  you  will  be  delighted  with 
the  new  staff  of  the  Dublin  branch  of  the 
South  Kensington  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment. After  a  short  time,  I  opine,  it  will  be  as 
difficult  to  find  a  retainer  of  the  old  Dublin 
Society  in  the  halls  of  Leinster  House  as  a 
living  representative  of  that  magnificent 
skeleton  of  the  fossil  deer  that  has  for  long 
years  graced  the  hall  of  our  Dublin 
Museum.  Centralisation  moves  apace,  but 
who  are  to  blame  that  the  locusts  are  in- 
creasing in  number  ?  The  Royal  Dublio 
Society  has  been  betrayed  from  within  as  well 
as  from  without,  and  the  sequel  is  so  obvious 
to  all  intelligent  observers  that  it  need  not  be 
described  by  me.  H.  C. 

London,  Feb.  26,  1879. 

N.  B. — When  I  return  to  Dublin  I  may 
address  you  another  missive. 


GAS  ILLUMINATION.* 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  subject  of  gas 
illumination  at  the  present  time  without  re- 
ferring to  the  electric  light,  which  many 
authorities  affirm  is  destined  to  be  the  light 
of  the  future.  If  this  is  so,  it  might 
naturally  be  inferred,  by  those  who  have 
only  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  subject,  that 
it  is  only  wasting  energy  to  devote  time  and 
study  to  the  improvement  of  gas  lighting, 
since  it  must  soon  be  superseded  by  the 
more  brilliant  light  obtained  from  electricity. 
I  have  given  this  matter  some  attention,  and 
I  must  say  that  I  have  no  fear  that  gas 
interests  will  suffer  in  consequence  of  the 
introduction  of  the  electric  light  for  many, 
many  years,  if  at  all.  The  mere  fact  that 
light  can  be  ol)tained  by  passing  a  powerful 
current  of  voltaic  electricity  between  carbon 
points  dates  back  to  a  time  when  gas  light- 
ing itself  was  only  in  its  infancy ;  and  it  is 
now  nearly  30  years  since  the  apparatus  was 
so  far  perfected  that  the  distance  between 
the  carbon  points  was  worked  automatically  ; 
and  the  improvements  recently  introduced,  if 
we  except  the  Jablochkoff  candle,  and  the 
imperfect  arc  formed  in  the  Werderman  ar- 
rangement, have  been  directed  more  to  the 
effective  production  of  electricity  by  me- 
chanical power  than  to  the  light  itself. 
Turning  over  an  old  periodical  a  few  days 
since,  I  came  upon  a  paragraph  which  I  read 
with  some  interest,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
a  French  savan  had  discovered  a  plan  by 
which  the  unsteadiness  of  the  electric  light 
was  removed.  The  date  of  this  announce- 
ment is  1853 — a  quarter  of  a  century  since — 
and  even  now  we  are  scarcely  in  a  position  to 
say  that  the  unsteadiness  of  the  light  has 
been  overcome.  The  fact  is,  that  we  have 
still  a  long  period  of  experiment  and  study 
before  us  in  regard  to  lighting  by  electricity, 
and  although  the  march  of  improvement  in 
science  is  now  extremely  rapid,  I  scarcely 
hope  to  live  long  enough  to  see  electricity 
take  the  place  of  gas  in  the  lighting  of  ordi- 
nary dwelling-houses.  But  even  if  I  am  in 
error  in  supposing  that  the  enormous  diffi- 

»  By  Dr.  William  WaUace,  F.R.S.E.  Read  at  Society  of 
Arts,  jauuaiy  3UtU. 
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culties  will  not  immediately  be  overcome, 
there  is  still  little,  if  any,  cause  for  alarm  on 
the  part  of  holders  of  gas  stocks,  since  even 
at  the  worst  gas  is  certain  to  be  used  side 
by  side  with  electricity  as  long  as  coal  can  be 
got  to  produce  it.  The  fears  entertained 
recently  by  shareholders  of  gas  companies 
remind  me  of  the  beginning  of  railway  engi- 
neering, when  it  was  asserted  that  if  rail- 
ways were  allowed  to  be  made  there  would  no 
longer  be  any  use  for  horses,  and  the  valu- 
able breeds  of  the  animal  in  this  country 
would  be  allowed  to  die  out.  We  all  know 
that  the  result  was  entirely  the  other  way  ; 
the  railways  increased  the  demand  for 
horses,  and  they  became  more  valuable  and 
more  numerous  than  ever.  Then,  again,  it 
was  supposed  that  when  gas  was  used  for 
the  lighting  of  towns  the  manufacture  of 
candles  would  cease,  but  what  is  the  fact  ? 
more  candles  are  made  now  than  ever  there 
■were  before,  and,  what  is  very  much  to  the 
purpose  in  connection  with  my  subject  to- 
night, the  greatest  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  candles  were  made  after  the 
gas  manufacture  was  fairly  established. 
Even  within  my  own  recollection  candles 
were  burned  which  required  constant  snulF- 
ing,  and  so  late  as  30  years  ago  artistic 
designs  for  snuffers  and  snuffer-trays  were 
published  in  art  journals.  If  electricity 
supplants  gas  for  public  lighting,  as  I  believe 
it  may  to  some  extent,  it  is  all  the  more 
necessary  that  we  should  strive  to  get  more 
light  out  of  gas,  either  by  improvements  in 
the  mode  of  manufacture,  or  by  better  means 
of  burning  it,  or  both,  and  I  am  very 
sanguine  that  gas  lighting  during  the  next  30 
years  will  be  developed  to  an  extent  of  which 
we  can  at  present  form  no  adequate  idea. 
We  have  seen  some  improvements  in  gas 
lighting  already.  What  was  at  one  time  12- 
candle  gas,  tested  by  the  primitive  Argand, 
became  14-candle  gas  with  the  Sugg-Letheby 
burner,  and  16-candle  gas  with  Sugg's 
London  Argand ;  and  aU  this  without 
sensibly  changing  the  quality  of  the  gas,  and, 
consequently,  without  conferring  any  benefit 
on  the  public.  A  real  and  substantial  im- 
provement in  gas  lighting  would  be  one 
which  would  enable  the  public  to  get,  in 
ordinary  domestic  life,  something  approach- 
ing to  the  illuminating  power  declared  as  the 
result  of  the  official  tests,  and  the  object  of 
this  paper  is  to  show  what  has  been  done  up 
to  the  present  time  in  this  direction.  Before 
passing  on  to  my  subject,  however,  I  wish  to 
make  just  one  remark.  If  the  production  of 
gas  is  sensibly  decreased,  the  value  of  the 
by-products  will  proportionately  rise,  the 
demand  for  benzole,  anthracen,  tar  oils, 
pitch,  and  ammonia  will  continue  ;  and,  if 
the  quantity  produced  becomes  less,  the 
value  of  these  important  articles  will  un- 
doubtedly increase. 

Coal  gas  is  a  cheap  source  of  light,  the 
only  real  competitor  in  this  respect  being 
paraffin  oil.  The  following  table  gives  the 
comparative  values,  based  on  what  may  be 
accepted  as  average  prices,  although  some  of 
them  may  not  be  exactly  correct  at  the 
present  time  : — 

C  innel  gas.  20  candles,  at 
Common  gas,  IG  candles 
Paraffin  oil 

Colza  oil   la  ni*derator 

lamps 
Stearins  candles  .. 
Tallow  ,, 

Pai-affln  ,  

Sji-rm  „ 
Wax   

In  these  comparisons,  it  is  but  fair  to  say, 
the  gas  is  calculated  as  giving  the  light 
oljtained  when  burned  in  the  best  known 
manner,  as  in  the  official  tests  of  the  gas 
examiners  of  the  towns  where  the  respective 
qualities  of  gas  are  made. 

It  will  be  well  to  indicate,  in  a  few  words, 
the  principle  involved  in  the  testing  of  various 
gas  flames  and  other  sources  of  light.  If  a 
flame  of  any  kind  is  held  at  any  distance, 
Bay  a  yard  from  a  screen,  in  which  an  opening 
is  made  1  ft.  square,  and  a  second  screen 
is  placed  at  the  distance  of  two  yards,  there 
will  be  thrown  upon  the  latter  a  square  figure, 
which  on  examination  will  be  found  to 
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measure  exactly  2  ft.,  and  which  has  there- 
fore an  area  of  4  square  feet.  If  the  second 
screen  is  moved  to  3  yards,  the  illuminated 
portion  wiU  measure  3  ft.  square,  represent- 
ing an  area  of  9  square  feet ;  at  4  yards  it 
will  measure  4  ft.,  giving  an  area  of  16  square 
feet.  We  thus  see  that  the  space  covered  by 
the  light  increases  in  proportion  to  the 
square  of  the  distance,  while  the  intensity  of 
light  decreases  in  a  corresponding  degree. 
To  put  the  matter  more  clearly  to  those  who 
have  not  studied  the  subject — a  flame  at  a 
given  distance,  say  a  yard,  illuminates  a 
given  space,  say  a  foot  square,  but  at  four 
times  the  distance  the  illuminating  effect  is 
diffused  over  sixteen  times  the  area,  or  16 
square  feet,  consequently  any  single  square 
foot  at  this  distance  gets  only  one-sixteenth 
part  of  the  whole  quantity. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  any  details 
regarding  photometers,  all  of  which  are 
based  upon  this  principle,  but  I  may  explain 
the  mode  of  testing  by  a  simple  illustration. 
I  have  a  space  of  100  inches,  with  a  candle  at 
one  end,  and  a  gas  flame  which  I  wish  to  test 
at  the  other.  I  have  a  greased  disc  moving 
freely  between  the  two,  and  by  a  little  prac- 
tice I  can  place  it  in  a  position  in  which  the 
two  sides  are  equally  illuminated.  I  now 
measure  the  distance  between  the  candle  and 
the  disc,  and  find  it  to  be  20  in.,  while  that 
between  the  gas  flame  and  the  disc  is  80  in. ; 
the  square  of  20  is  400,  and  of  80  6,400,  and 
the  one  divided  by  the  other  gives  16  candles 
as  the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas  flame. 
In  practice  the  photometer  is  divided  so  as  to 
give  the  illuminating  power  by  direct  obser- 
vation, and  many  detail*  require  to  be 
minutely  attended  to  in  order  to  obtain 
reliable  results. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  talking  of  certain 
qualities  of  gas — 16  candles  in  London,  15  in 
Birmingham,  14  in  Newcastle,  26  in  Glasgow, 
30  in  Edinburgh,  but  these  are  not  the  values 
of  the  gas  as  burned  in  our  houses,  ware- 
houses, and  shops,  but  as  burned  in  the 
manner  calculated  to  give  the  highest  illumi- 
nating power.  These  figures  show  the  possi- 
bility of  gas  illumination,  and  represent  the 
goal  towards  which  we  should  strive.  I 
freely  admit  that  it  is  impracticable,  not  to 
say  impossible,  to  obtain  in  the  every-day 
practice  of  common  life  results  as  good  as 
those  got  by  means  of  appliances  the  most 
perfect  for  developing  the  full  photogenic 
value  of  the  gas,  but  still  a  great  deal  may 
ba  done  to  decrease  the  reckless  waste  of 
light  that  is  constantly  going  on.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  from  12  to  14 
candle  power  might  be  obtained  in  every-day 
life  from  what  is  called  16-candle  gas.  We 
stand  in  a  similar  position  with  regard  to 
various  forces  employed  for  practical  pur- 
poses. The  engineer  calculates  the  power 
that  should  be  obtained  by  the  falling  of  a 
given  weight  of  water  through  a  given  space, 
but  th«  practical  result  obtained  in  a  water- 
wheel  always  falls  far  short  of  the  theoretical 
quantity.  In  like  manner,  the  force  obtained 
by  the  combustion  of  one  pound  of  coal  in 
the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine  is  greatly  less 
than  the  calculated  figure.  Still,  mechani- 
cians struggle  on  to  obtain  better  results, 
and  we  are  constantly  improving.  Some  of 
the  most  recent  forms  of  reaction  engines 
show  an  immense  improvement  on  the  water 
wheels  formerly  in  use,  while,  in  regard  to 
steam  power,  we  have,  in  the  performance  of 
the  best  descriptions  of  compound  engines, 
an  approach  to  theory  which  was  formerly 
deemed  impossible  of  attainment.  Such 
improvements  represent  so  much  money 
saved  to  the  country ;  and  it  is  equally  the 
case  with  gas,  but  with  this  addition,  that  a 
decreased  consumption,  with  the  same 
amount  of  light,  would  give  increased  health- 
fulness  to  our  dwellings,  where  the  products 
of  the  combustion  of  gas  constitute  an  evil 
of  no  small  magnitude.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  man  who  causes  two  blades  of  grass 
to  grow  where  only  one  grew  before  is  a 
benefactor  to  his  country,  and  some  honour 
is  due  also  to  him  who  enables  us,  by  im- 
provements in  the  steam-engine,  to  get  out 
of  one  pound  of  coal  the  power  which 


formerly  required  the  combustion  of  two 
pounds,  or  who  teaches  us  how  to  obtain 
from  one  cubic  foot  of  gas  the  illuminating 
value  for  which  two  feet  had  previously  been 
expended. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TWO   MORE  DUBLIN  CHARACTERS 
OF  THE 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

In  our  volume  for  1874  appeared  an  article 
on  "  Two  Dublin  Characters  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,"  in  the  persons  of  the 
Brothers  M'Anaspie,  one  of  whom  was  still 
living  at  that  time,  but  now  lately  deceased. 
The  M'Anapies,  however,  despite  the 
vagaries  that  characterised  their  career,  were 
practical  men  in  their  line  of  business,  and 
possessed  artistic  skill.  A  notice  of  their 
lives  and  habits  was  not  out  of  place  in  this 
journal ;  but  of  the  two  characters  we  are 
now  about  noticing,  they  are  further  removed 
from  the  field  of  our  advocacy,  and  their 
oddities  and  peculiarities  alone  can  claim 
little  more  than  a  passing  notice  in  these 
pages.  The  death  within  tiie  last  few  days 
has  been  chronicled  of  Pascal  Paoli  Law  and 
"  Paganini"  Lindsay,  the  youngest  son  of  a 
late  well-known  bishop  of  that  name.  The 
former  eccentric  worthy.  Law,  who  formerly 
carried  on  business  as  a  cabinetmaker,  led 
for  several  years  back  the  life  of  a  miser  in 
the  house  known  as  51  Lower  Dominick-street 
—  a  house  which  through  neglect  became  as 
dilapidated  as  the  sole  inmate  himself,  who 
almost  secluded  himself  from  mortal  eyes. 
The  unfortunate  man  was  taken  in  a  dying 
state  to  Eden-quay,  and  the  following  facts 
came  out  at  the  inquest : — 

"  Deceased  was  the  reputed  owner  of  an  im- 
mense sum  of  money,  was  of  very  ecceniric  babiis, 
and  lived  in  an  exceedingly  penurious  manner. 
Tliere  were  over  twenty  relatives,  or  profesaional 
representatives  of  relatives,  present  in  court.  Dr. 
G.  W.  Wise  deposed  that  when  witness  saw  de- 
ceased on  Sunday  he  was  lyln^  undressed  on  his 
bed.  He  was  in  a  very  filthy  and  neglected  condi- 
tion. Witness  saw  no  domestic  about  the  house, 
nor  did  any  means  appear  of  providing  him  with 
any  comforts  such  as  he  would  require.  There 
were  no  ordinary  necessaries  of  life  about  him.  De- 
ceased must  have  been  several  weeks  in  the  stsiie 
witness  saw  him.  To  a  Juror — There  was  no  lire 
in  the  room,  nor  did  I  see  any  fire-grate  in  it.  Tlie 
paper  was  hanging  ofi"  the  walls  from  the  dampness 
of  the  apartment.  Deceased  unquestionably  suf- 
fered from  want  of  food,  and  this  hastened  his 
death.  He  was  able  to  speak,  but  not  in  a  cohe- 
rent  way.  Mr.  W.  Watson,  Lower  Sackville-street, 
depoe'cd  that  deceased  hud  often  told  witness  tlmt 
he  liad  no  near  relatives,  and  said,  '  I  am  the  last 
of  the  Laws.'  Deceased  had  often  spoken  of  the 
settlement  of  his  affairs,  hut  he  always  spoke  of 
this  as  something  not  yet  done.  On  one  occasion 
deceased  was  talking  about  those  who  had  died  in- 
testate, and  witness  said  to  him  that  he  ouuht  lu 
make  some  settlement  of  his  affairs.  '  Why  ?  '  said 
the  deceased.  '  Because  if  you  make  no  will,  the 
lawyers  will  make  away  with  a  great  deal  of  your 
money.'  '  What's  that  to  you  ?'  said  deceased. 
'  Nothing  in  the  world,'  replied  witness.  '  Thei.,' 
said  deceased,  '  if  a  man  is  not  hunyry  he  cannot 
eat.'  Witness  never  introduced  I  he  subject  of  the 
settlement  of  his  affairs.  In  reply  to  a  juror,  he 
said  he  had  visited  the  house,  and  there  was  not  a 
spot  on  the  floors  but  was  covered  with  odds  and 
ends  of  all  descriptions.  It  was  not  a  place  for  a 
dog  to  live  in.  Every  inch  of  the  stairs  Wiis 
covered  with  bits  of  old  pots  and  crockery.  Whm 
he  went  into  the  bedroom  of  deceased  he  looked 
about  for  the  bed.  That  which  deceased  used  was 
quite  unlike  one.  Mr.  Watson  said  that  he  thouglit 
it  necessary  to  state  what  property  deceased  had  win  n 
taken  to  1  Eden-quay.  He  had  a  £20  note  ;  a  di— 
posit  receipt  on  the  Monster  Bank  lor  £150  ;  a  de- 
posit receipt  on  the  Bank  of  Irelatjd  for  £200  ;  and 
a  receipt  that  he  had  paid  £800  to  the  Stewart  In- 
stitute for  Imbeciles.  The  jury  found  that  deceased 
died  of  bronchitis.  In  conclusinn,  the  coroner  said 
that  one  reason  for  having  the  inquest  was  thnt 
some  persons  had  questioned  Mr.  Watson's  and  Mr. 
Ho()kiii8'  right  to  remove  Mr.  Law  from  Dominick- 
street,  as  they  were  not  relatives.  It  was  clear 
that  they  had  acted  only  from  humane  motive*." 

Mr.  William  Acheson,  writing  to  one  of 
the  daily  papers,  says  in  respect  to  the  de- 
ceased gentleman : — His  name  was  Pascal, 
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and  not  "  Patrick  "  Law,  and  he  never  was  a 
partner  in  my  uncle's  jewellery  establish- 
iiieiit.  No  doubt  he  was  uioet  peculiar,  and 
lived  a  life  of  solitude  ;  hut,  though  denying 
himself,  he  has  been  most  generous  to  some 
of  his  acquaintances,  and  lately  gave  a  very 
large  sum — I  believe  £r>,000 — to  one  of  our 
charitable  institutioas."  Deceased  was  un- 
married, and  reported  to  be  about  84  years 
of  age,  and  lived  on  the  interest  of  funded 
and  other  property. 

Our  second  Dublin  Character  was  a  rather 
remarkable  figure.  He  was  well  known  in 
city,  monetary,  and  musical  circles,  and  from 
his  fondness  for  his  fiddle  and  his  supposed 
resemblance  to  the  great  violin  performer, 
was  dubbed  "  Paganini  "  Lindsay.  The  de- 
ceased had  always  the  habit,  acquired  or 
arising  through  some  defect,  of  keeping  his 
head  inclined  or  drooped  over  his  left 
shoulder,  exhibiting  the  usual  posture  of  the 
operator  on  the  fiddle.  Some  years  ago  Mr. 
Lindsay  figured  in  a  trial  for  breach  of  pro- 
mise, and  tlie  evidence  on  that  occasion  went 
to  show  that  he  dal)bled  not  a  little  in  bill- 
discounting,  &c.  If  report  is  to  be  credited, 
lie  has  died  immensely  rich,  his  cash  assets 
alone  being  stated  to  amount  to  i'fiO.OUO. 
Tiio  bulk  of  "  Paganini's  "  property  is  likely 
to  revert  to  Colonel  Lindsay,  his  nephew. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Law  a  large  number  of 
persons  claiming  kinship  have  turned  up.  It 
is  wonderful  what  a  number  of  strange  folk 
turn  up  iit  the  death  of  a  rich  person,  or  one 
reputedly  wealthy.  Kith  and  kin  that  sel- 
dom or  ever  put  in  an  ajipearance  previously, 
and  which  in  the  case  of  a  "  hard-up  "  living 
relative  are  rarely  found  anxious  to  own  kin- 
ship or  render  assistance  in  the  direst  need. 
Such  is  the  world,  and  such  and  similar 
characters  to  those  we  are  noticing 
would  seem  to  be  specially  intended  for  the 
tender  operations  of  the  lawyers,  who  fry 
them  after  death  in  tlieir  own  fat,  aftording 
tlius  a  warning  for  other  times  and  people  to 
profit  by  ;  but,  alas  1  the  stupidity  and  per- 
v(  rsity  of  man  will  be  proverbial  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter. 


EXPERIMENTS 
WITH  THE  ELECTEIC  LIGHT. 

Experiments  have  lately  been  in  progress 
with  a  view  to  effecting  no  less  important  a 
change  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  the 
British  Museum  than  the  lighting  of  the 
reading-room  by  means  of  the  electric  light. 
Accordingly,  a  considerable  number  of  fortu- 
nate possessors  of  invitation  cards  assembled 
on  Tuesday  evening  to  witness  the  eflect  of 
the  new  light  in  the  room  which  they  have 
hitherto  only  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
during  the  daylight.  In  the  hall  through 
■which  the  scene  of  the  experiments  is  reached 
the  feeble  light  of  a  few  lamps  and  lanterns 
placed  here  and  there,  but  wholly  insufficient 
to  dispel  the  sombre  aspect  of  the  vast  inte- 
rior, must  have  forcibly  reminded  visitors 
arriving  at  the  unwonted  hour  of  dusk  that 
some  practical  value  is  still  attached  in  some 
cases  to  the  objections  which  were  originally 
made  to  the  use  of  coal  gas  as  a  means  of 
illumination.  The  trustees  of  a  great  national 
collection  like  the  British  Museum  may  be 
credited  with  a  more  rational  feeling  than 
that  of  mere  alarmist  prejudice  in  setting 
their  faces  against  the  laying  down  of  long 
pipes  of  "explosive  gas"  under  their  feet. 
The  enormous  value,  in  fact,  of  the  collection 
and  the  impossibility  of  its  ever  being  replaced 
if  the  building  in  which  it  lies  treasured  up 
should  ever  happen  to  be  burnt  down,  has 
prevented  the  adoption  of  gas-lighting,  with 
its  attendant  dangers,  within  the  walls  of  the 
British  Museum.  The  public  have  perforce 
been  excluded  from  that  establishment  during 
the  hours  of  darkness ;  but  that  this  need  not 
be  any  longer  the  case  was  apparently  de- 
monstrated with  complete  success  on  Tuesday 
evening.  Above  every  second  partition  divid- 
ing the  line  of  desks  and  at  the  ends  nearest 
to  the  central  tables  from  which  they  go  off  at 
a  tangent,  a  globe  enclosing  an  electric  flame 
had  been  aflixed  at  a  height  of  15  ft.  At  a  given 


signal  the  semi-darkness  of  the  reading-room 
was  suddenly  changed  for  light,  tlie  brilliancy 
of  which  could  hardly  be  surpassed  in  the  best 
constructed  apartment  in  broad  daylight.  As 
they  stand  at,  present,  however,  the  lamps 
are  not  as  numerous  as  they  will  l)e  when 
the  arrangements  now  being  made  are  com- 
plete, for  the  number  of  desks  being  nine- 
teen, and  the  lamps  being  distributed  as  far 
as  they  would  go  round  in  proportion  of  one 
to  every  two,  it  follows  that  the  eight  lights 
are  not  quite  sufilcient ;  added  to  which  it  is 
intended  to  place  an  extra  one  immediately 
in  the  centre  of  the  room.  It  is  even  pro- 
posed to  tit  up  one  lamp  on  each  line  of 
desks,  or,  in  all,  double  the  niiml)er  at  first 
contemplated,  owingto  the  fact  that  at  present 
a  tolerably  dark  shadow  is  tin-own  by  the 
partition  aflixed  to  the  desks,  a  difficulty 
which  is  somewhat  complicated,  when  use  is 
made  of  tiic  little  book-rest  which  tlie  reader 
may  draw  out  in  front  of  him.  Whether  so 
great  a  flood  of  light  will  be  introduced, 
however,  or  whether  some  modification  will 
be  made  in  the  reading-desks,  is  not  as  yet 
determined.  In  any  case,  the  lighting,  even 
in  its  present  half-finished  condition,  lends  a 
remarkably  fine  eflect  to  the  gi-cat  apart- 
jiient,  with  its  tali,  long  shelves  of  books, 
whilst  the  smallest  of  ordinary  print  may  be 
read  with  ease  with  its  aid  by  anyone  with 
tolerably  good  eyesight.  The  eight  lights 
are  enclosed  within  milk-white  ojiaque 
globes,  which  consume  part  of  the  brilliancy 
of  the  flame,  but  are  necessary  for  protecting 
the  eyes  of  readers.  They  are  estimated  to 
be  equal  to  4,800  candles  in  the  aggregate, 
or  (iOO  candles  each,  and  are  fed  by  a  Jab- 
lochkoff"  "  candle,"  9  in.  long,  burning 
for  the  space  of  an  hour  and  a-half.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  these  candles  are  of  an 
improved  form  recently  introduced  by  M. 
Berly,  of  the  Societe  Generale  d'Electricite, 
who  have  charge  of  the  present  experiments. 
Their  advantage  as  compared  with  the  older 
style  consists  in  their  being  adapted  for 
being  turned  out  and  relighted  one  by  one  at 
will.  The  wires  along  which  the  electric 
current  is  conducted  pass  under  the  floor  of 
the  reading-room  and  under  the  ground,  a 
distance  of  650  ft.,  to  an  outhouse  specially 
constructed  for  the  fitting-up  of  the  engine 
supplying  the  necessary  motive  power.  The 
engine  employed  is  nominally  of  16-h.  p.,  and 
works  a  double  "  Gramme  "  machine,  gene- 
rating the  electric  current  by  induction.  The 
outhouse,  which  is  opposite  the  north-west- 
ern angle  of  the  Museum,  is  quite  discon- 
nected from  the  main  building,  and  thus  no 
danger  of  fire  to  the  latter  is  to  be  appre- 
hended from  stray  sparks  from  the  furnace. 


WATER-COLOUR  PAINTING.* 

I  PROPOSE  to  address  the  few  remarks  I  have 
to  ofi'er  to-day  to  one  special  branch  of 
painting  which  is  sometimes,  I  think,  put  too 
much  into  the  second  rank,  and  of  which  I 
see  some  pleasing  examples  on  your  walls. 
I  allude  to  water-colour  painting.  Water- 
colour  painting  is  an  art  which  has  such 
special  charms  of  its  own  that  it  cannot  fail 
to  come  home  to  the  artist,  as  well  as  to  the 
amateur,  as  being  in  many  cases  the  medium 
by  which  the  painter  is  enabled  to  catch  the 
fleeting  phases  of  nature  on  the  spot,  even 
when  the  results  of  study  in  the  open  air  are 
to  be  fixed  on  the  canvas  in  oil,  that  I  am 
induced  to  think  that  a  few  words  upon  that 
special  branch  may  not  be  out  of  place.  No 
one  who  makes  any  study  of  the  state  of  art 
in  the  present  day  can  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  great  proficiency  obtained  in  water- 
colours  when  we  look  back  to  the  works  of 
various  artists,  and,  certainly  not  least 
amongst  these,  our  own  countryman  and  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy,  the  director  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery in  London,  Mr.  Frederick  William 
Burton.  I  saw  a  portrait  of  a  lady  by  Mr. 
Burton  in  Grosvener  Gallery  last  year  in 


•  Fi-om  addresi  delivered  by  Lord  Powerscourt  at  tlie 
annual  drawiug  of  the  Ar:  Union  of  lieland  on  tlie  2Stli  ult. 


water-colours,  of  such  power  and  brilliancy 
of  colour  that  I  was  at  first  completely 
deceived,  and  thought  it  was  painted  in  oils. 
Sir  Coutts  Lindsay — no  mean  artist  him- 
self— has  done  great  things  in  building  that 
temple  of  art,*  and  one  result  of  bis  munifi- 
cence is  the  bringing  more  prominently  into 
notice  a  school  of  painters,  both  in  oil  and 
water-colours,  but  little  known  to  the  general 
public,  though  they  were  duly  looked  up  to 
by  those  who  have  been  admitted  to  their 
studios.  Mr.  Barne  Jones,  Mr.  Rossetti, 
Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope,  who  never  exhibit  at 
Burlington  House,  take  up  a  line  entirely 
their  own,  and  although  their  works  are  of 
peculiar  types,  and  may  not  please  every 
eye,  still  they  form  a  school  whose  aim  is  tlio 
highest,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  command 
admiration  in  the  most  educated  of  art  criti- 
cism. I  think  there  is  little  doubt,  whatever 
may  be  said  of  oil  painting,  that  at  no  period 
has  water-colour  painting  attained  to  the 
perfection  of  tlie  ))resent  day.  I  wish  to 
address  more  jiarticularly  the  students  in 
water-colour  on  this  occasion,  because  I  see 
here  year  after  year  works  in  water-colour 
sliowiiig  consideralile  capabilities,  and  I  hope 
that  those  who  attain  proficiency  in  this 
branch  of  art  will  adhere  to  that  method,  and 
not  think  that  they  must  necessarily  succeed 
in  one  method  because  they  have  done  well 
in  the  other.  Do  not  let  anyone  look  upon 
water-colour  painting  as  an  inferior  branch 
of  art,  for  they  may  depend  upon  it  that 
the  standard  is  high  enough,  and  the 
works  of  tlie  best  class.  The  water-colour 
painter  has  fame  and  fortune  within  his 
reach  in  that  line  as  in  any  other.  I 
knew  a  lady  who  received  a  thousand  guineaB 
for  a  work  in  water-colours  not  more  than 
five  or  six  years  ago.  The  greatest  landscape 
painter  that  England  ever  produced.  Turner, 
was  only  really  a  water-colour  painter,  and 
he  revolutionised  the  art  by  his  discoveries. 
Many  of  his  pictures  which  are  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  in  London,  though  painted  in 
oils,  were  designed  and  carried  out  more 
according  to  the  system  of  water-colour 
painting  than  that  of  oils,  and  he  unveiled 
methods  of  painting  and  of  producing  the 
wonderful  effects  seen  in  his  works,  which 
were  based  upon  his  knowledge  of  water- 
colour  painting.  But  in  this  line,  as  in  every 
other,  there  is  only  one  road  to  success,  and 
that  is,  never  to  be  satisfied  with  anything 
second-rate,  or  to  put  too  much  confidence  in 
your  own  performances.  Never  consider 
yourself  good  enough,  for  directly  you  are 
satisfied  with  your  own  work,  and  begin  to 
think  that  you  have  attained  perfection,  from 
that  moment  your  failure  begins.  Do  not  be 
too  much  inclined,  if  your  pictures  do  not 
tell,  to  put  the  blame  on  the  public,  for  works 
of  real  merit  never  fail  to  command  the 
appreciation  of  the  connoisseur,  and  the  only 
way  is  to  try  again  and  endeavour  to  reach  a 
higher  standard  by  further  study,  as  the  fault 
is  more  probably  in  your  own  work  than  in 
the  judgment  of  the  purchasers  of  the  pictures. 
Thei-e  is  no  greater  mistake  than  that  which 
I  have  often  heard,  namely,  that  there  are 
no  buyers,  and  that  there  is  no  taste  for  art 
in  the  country.  The  public  will  not  buy 
pictures  that  do  not  please  them,  and  you 
may  depend  upon  it  that  if  good  pictures 
are  exhibited,  the  artist  will  soon  become 
known,  and  plenty  of  people  be  found 
ready  enough  to  purchase  his  works.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  is  only  by  truth  in 
drawing  and  perspective,  and  correctness  of 
form  and  colour  and  painstaking  in  execu- 
tion, that  the  artist  can  hope  to  rise  to  that 
high  rank  in  art  which  is  so  very  limited  and 
rare,  and  which  will  only  be  attained  by 
those  who  will  not  be  prone  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  flattery,  nor  rest  upon  any  laurels 
they  may  have  gained,  but  will  continue  a 
lifelong  study,  not  only  of  nature,  but  of 
the  works  of  the  well-recognised  masters 
who  have  preceded  them,  and  will  go  on 
from  strength  to  strength,  and  by  higher  and 
bolder  flights  in  the  true  and  faithful  prac- 
tices of  their  art. 


•  Tho  Grosvenor  Gullerj',  Loudon. 
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HELP  FOR  AUTHORS. 
Throughout  the  eighteenth  century  many 
of  the  works  published  had  eccentric  and 
alliterative  titles,  some  were  very  long,  and 
rarely  were  they  very  short.  This  last  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  is  signalised  by  a 
host  of  strange  titles,  the  authors  in  the 
majority  of  instances  aiming  at  catching 
titles,  or  what  they  suppose  is  such.  Here, 
then,  are  a. few  for  a  beginning,  professional 
and  general  :— "  The  Art  of  Scamping  ;" 
"  Craft  and  Handicraft ;"  "  Brain  Picking 
and  Brain  Pickers ;"  "  Art  and  Artifice  ;" 
"  Rats  and  Ratcatchers  ;"  "  Mothers  and 
Midwives  ;"  "  House  Draughts  and  Doctors' 
Draughts  ;"  "  Health  and  Housekeeping  ;" 
*'  Architects  and  Undertakers  ;"  "  Dirty 
Dublin  Delineated  ;"  "  Medical  Officers  of 
Health  and  Municipal  Martinets ;"  "  The 
Liffey  and  the  Liberties  ;"  "  Civic  Shams 
and  City  Slums  ;"  &c.  Any  hard-up  author 
torturing  his  brain  for  a  title  for  a  new  work 
will  be  supplied  with  an  original  title  for  his 
laboured  volume,  and  matter  also  to  keep  it 
from  coming  still-born  from  the  Press,  by 
applying  to 

Angelo  Vionola  M'Cabe. 
Mullinahack,  Dublin.  (Philomath.) 


NOTES  OF  WORKS. 

New  oflSces  and  dwelling  for  the  Munster 
Bank  at  Baltinglass,  County  Wicklow,  are 
ahout  to  be  erected,  from  the  plans  of  Messrs. 
Henry  and  Arthur  Hill,  architects,  of  Cork. 

Bank  premises  were  lately  built  at  Kil" 
mailock,  for  the  same  bank,  in  the  style  of 
the  ancient  domestic  architecture  of  the 
town. 

A  parochiBl  hall  for  the  parish  of  St. 
George  has  been  erected  at  George's-place, 
in  close  proximity  to  the  church.  It  is  of 
red  brick,  with  bands  and  quoins  of  granite. 
The  principal  apartment,  on  upper  floor, 
measures  75  ft.  by  35  ft.  The  lower  floor  is 
divided  into  two  rooms,  which  will  be  used 
for  various  parochial  purposes.  Mr.  George 
Tyrrell  was  the  builder. 


ATHY 

GUARDIANS    AND  COMMISSIONERS 
AND  THE  SANITARY  ACT. 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  report  of 
the  proceedings  at  meeting  of  the  Athy 
Board  of  Guardians  last  week,  as  given  by 
the  Leinster  Express  : — 

Chairman — While  the  sub-sanitary  officer  is  here, 
I  wriuld  like  to  ask  biio  what  is  the  sanitary  state 
of  Alliy  at  present?  for  1  see  by  a  report  of  a 
uieptirii^  in  connection  with  the  Boundary  Corumia- 
(ioii  held  in  the  town-hull  on  Thursday  last,  tliat 
we  are  accused  of  neglecting  the  carrying  out  of 
the  Sanitary  Act. 

Sub-ianitary  officer — When  the  "[uardians  took 
Bp  the  carrying  out  of  the  act  there  were 
rot  more  than  half  a  dozen  latrines  to  the 
tmaller  houses  in  the  town  ;  now  there  are 
»ery  few  houses  unprovided  with  them.  I  liad 
fifteen  persons  prosecuted,  representing  over  100 
bouses;  and  altliough  I  broutiht  the  cases  under 
a  special  clause  in  the  Hnblic  Health  Act,  which 
enabled  tlie  magistrates  to  impose  penalties,  they 
would  not  do  so.  The  petty  sessions  clerk  havinjj 
refused  to  supply  the  proper  notices,  the  consequence 
is  tiiat  nothing  has  been  done  in  these  cases. 

Mr.  O'Beiriie — I  think  there  is  some  partiality 
on  the  part  of  the  magistrates.  It  appears  to  me 
not  10  be  the  fault  of  the  sanitary  authority  at  all. 

Mr.  Clandilloii — There  is  not  a  doubt  about  it; 
for  not  until  Mr.  Hamilton  came  from  Maryboruui^b 
notbin!{  could  he  done  at  all.  I  met  with  the 
prea:est  opposition  from  the  magistrates  and  the 
town  commissioners  in  my  endeavours  to  carry  out 
the  act.    Tliey  met  me  on  every  point  they  could, 

I  and  employed  an  attorriejr  to  oppose  and  lliwurt  me. 

'  Tiial  Opposition  came  from  the  prineipal  members 
of  the  town  commissioners. 

j      Mr.  O'Beiriie — I  hope  that  statemtnt  will  go 
before  the  pulilic. 

Ch  lirman  —  I  was  certainly  astonished  when  I 

I  rend  ihe  statemenls  made  at  the  meeting  in  Athy, 

I  for  ii  is  II  weL-knowii  lact  thai  when  the  tuwii 

i 


commissioners  had  the  currying  out  of  the  sanitary 
act  they  left  the  town  in  a  sink  of  filth  !  ! 

Mr.  Clandillon — 'I'he  town  commissinners  {jave 
ne  every  opposition  in  their  power.  They  were 
the  principal  opponents  I  had  in  my  endeavours  to 
carry  out  the  act. 

Mr.  Clandillon  was  proceeding  to  name  certain 
members  of  the  town  commissioners,  whom  he 
stated  were  owners  of  a  large  number  of  small 
houses,  and  from  whom  he  met  with  considerable 
opposition — 

Cliairraan — We  do  not  want  to  hear  any  names. 

Mr.  Clandillon — Then  I  would  wish  the  board  to 
make  an  order  on  the  petty  sessions  clerk  to  supply 
me  with  the  proptr  notices  that  he  is  obliged  to  do 
under  the  statute. 

The  discussion  then  concluded. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Irish  Dramatic  Literature. — "  Brian 
Boru  :  a  Traaedy,"  by  J.  T.  B.,  who  is  an  archi- 
tect, is  spoken  of  very  favourably  by  portion  of  the 
London  Pr«ss.  The  scene  of  the  drama,  as  most  of 
our  readers  may  guess,  is  laid  in  Ire  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  elevenih  century.  Several 
of  the  passages  exhibit  good  and  effective  writing. 
Tli«  tragedy  should  meet  with  favour  in  this  city, 
as  well  as  in  the  cities  of  the  south,  as  Clontarf, 
the  scene  of  the  decisive  battle  which  crushed 
Danish  sway  in  Ireland,  is  a  seaside  suburb  of  the 
city,  and  a  health  and  holiday  resort  known  to  old 
and  young. 

Wrexham  Markets.  — We  understand  that 
Messrs.  Salmon,  Barnes,  <Sc  Co.,  of  Ulverston,  are 
fitting  up  these  Markets  with  their  Patent  Revolv- 
ing Shutters.  This  system  of  enclosing  the  shops 
and  stalls  with  shutters  is  becoming  very  general, 
as  stalls  protected  in  this  way  are  found  to  let  at 
much  higher  rates  than  open  stalls-  This  will  be 
readily  understood,  as  the  sliuiters  afford  the  best 
protection  to  the  goods  exposed,  and  we  think  that 
the  universal  adoption  of  revolving  shutters  for 
libraries,  both  in  public  and  private  houses,  would 
prove  equally  advantageous  lor  the  same  reason. 

The  Transmission  of  Cikculars  by  Post. 
— The  Postmaster  General  has  issued  the  following 
notice; — It  having  been  decided  by  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  that  circular  letters  are  not  entitled 
to  be  transmitted  through  the  post  at  the  hook  rate 
of  postage  unless  they  are  (wholly  or  in  great  part) 
printed  with  ordinary  type  as  in  a  hook,  or  engraved 
or  lithographed  ;  circular  letters  copied  by  any 
other  process  caiiiiDt  for  the  (uture  be  regarded  as 
printed  circulars.  This  decision  will  take  effect  on 
and  after  the  Ist  of  May  next.  Any  documents 
which  are  not  of  the  nature  of  letters  at  all  —  by 
what  ver  process  they  may  be  copied — will  be 
transmissible  at  the  book  rate. 

Clare  Castle  Pier  and  Harbour. — In 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  20th  ult.,  Mr.  Stack- 
poole,  the  member  for  Ennis,  asked  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  whether  his  deparlment  will  re- 
commend the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in 
Ireland  to  advance,  on  the  security  of  the  dues  re- 
ceived by  that  body  from  (he  local  authorities  of 
the  Clare  Castle  Pier  and  Harbour,  County  Clare, 
since  1843-4,  the  sum  reported  by  the  Board  of 
Works'  engineer  to  be  necessary  for  mproving  the 
pier  end  harbour,  so  that  the  existing  obstruction 
to  the  harbour  may  be  miniiiiised,  if  not  altogether 
reuioved.  In  reply,  Sir  Selvvin  Ibbetson  said  on  the 
subject:  —  I  understand  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Works  in  Ireland  it  is  not  likely  to  be  so 
unless  a  Sdl isfactory  answer  isgiven  to  the  inquiries 
which  were  made  in  the  letier  addressed  to  the  lion, 
member  by  tliat  board  on  the  15th  November  last. 
Should  Ihe  Board  of  Works  recommend  a  loan  such 
as  that  mentioned  by  the  hon.  memlier,  the  matter 
will  receive  the  best  attention  of  the  Treasury.  I 
think,  however,  he  will  see  it  would  be  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  position  of  llie  Treasury  to  take  the 
initiative  in  making  a  loan  without  first  beiug  con- 
sulted by  the  local  authorities. 

South  City  Markets.  —  In  the  fourth  repor* 
of  the  Dublin  (South)  City  Markets  Company,  the 
directors  announce  that  since  the  last  half-yearly 
meeting  many  of  the  claims  of  the  owners  and  occu- 
pieis  in  the  first  section  (Ihe  site  of  the  market 
buildings),  have  been  settled  on  the  terms  of  the 
arbitrator's  final  award.  By  the  settlement  of 
tliese  claims  the  company  has  now  become  the 
ground  landlord  of  the  entire  of  the  central  block. 
The  directors  regret  to  say  that,  owing  to  ill  lieallh, 
Mr.  Fishbourne  has  been  obliged  to  resign  his  post 
a>  arbitrator,  vviiicli  has  caused  some  delay.  The 
directors  hoped  before  now  to  have  bad  a  coniractor 
at  work  on  the  market  buildings,  but  the  necessity 
for  a  very  careful  consideration  of  all  the  details 
ol  a  work  ul  «u  much  luugniiuUe  and  variety,  made 


the  preparation  of  the  working  drawings  and  speei- 
fication,  and  the  calculation  of  the  quantities  tiy 
the  builders'  surveyor  a  much  slower  process  than 
had  been  anticipated.  The  "bills  of  quantities " 
have  been  prepared,  and  are  now  being  issued  to 
the  parties  who  propose  to  tender.  Jimging  by  the 
number  and  characler  of  the  parties  who  have  sent 
in  proposals  to  lender  for  the  works,  the  coiiipeiitioTi 
is  likely  to  he  keen.  Although  unexpected  delay 
hat  arisen  with  this  part  of  the  work,  the  direcloi* 
believe  that  owing  to  the  constant  fall  in  the  pri<'e 
of  building  materials  of  all  kinds  during  the  past 
two  years,  the  delay  has  been  an  advantage  to  the 
company.  The  present  very  low  range  of  prxet 
makes  this  a  peculiarly  favourable  time  for  placing  a 
contract  for  such  a  work.  Acting  on  the  best  leeal 
advice,  the  hoard  has  introduced  a  bill  into  Parlia- 
ment for  this  session  to  extend  the  time  for  the 
compulsory  purchase  of  a  portion  of  the  land* 
and  for  the  construction  of  works,  and  to  amend  ihe 
linrrowing  powers;  also  to  extend  the  powers  of 
the  company  to  purchase  land  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  approaches  to  the  market,  to  obtain 
power  to  raise  additional  capital,  if  found  necefsary 
hereafter,  and  for  other  purposes. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Fiat  Jostitia. — The  gentleman  wtio  writes  over  above  signa- 
ture, and  whose  letter  we  print  in  this  issue,  speaks,  we 
believe,  from  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  architect's  woi  ki 
in  Ireland.  Silence  is  sometimes  golden;  hut  some  artists 
will  act  their  own  critics,  and  thus  challenge  the  criticism 
of  others.  Perhaps  the  subject  of  the  letter  will  not  evidence 
any  thinness  of  skin,  c 'iiiideriiig  the  thickness  of  Ui» 
modesty,  as  illustrated  in  his  Manchester  lecture, 

"  Dangers  to  Health." — Some  further  remarks  suggested 
by  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Teale's  book,  briefly  noticed  in  our  last 
issue,  are  held  over. 

Po-STAL  Ikrkgclakitiks.— We  have  again  to  complain  of  the 
delay  of  corre.'ipondence  connected  with  this  journal  by  the 
Dublin  Post  Otlice  authorities.  Repeatedly  packets  that 
should  be  delivered  in  the  morning  are  not  delivered  uniil 
evening,  and  sometimes  rot  at  all.  Why  documents  in- 
tended Inr  the  Ikish  Kuilder  should  be  delayed,  "  (jraham- 
ised,"  or  "  burked,"  we  would  like  to  know.  This  is  a  pro- 
fessional and  not  a  political  joui  nal,  and  there  is  no  "head 
ceHtie'  conspirator  in  connection  with  its  conduct.  We 
will  be  forced  to  bring  the  grievance  complained  of  before 
Parliament  through  some  independent  member,  so  that  the 
public  may  he  informed,  and  he  enabled  lo  draw  conclusions 
resijeciing'  the  rule,  management,  and  spirit  of  the  IrisU 
Postal  Department. 

Sanitas  — Sanitary  improvement  is  only  a  secondary  consider- 
ation with  the  parties  named.  In  inception,  and  in  root 
and  branch,  the  project  is  a  commercial  and  not  a  philan- 
thropic one, 

H.  C.— Thanks.    The  list  can  be  easily  obtained. 

R.  A.— The  subject  is  rather  stale  now,  but  we  will  see  what 
can  be  done,  and  done  usefully,  in  the  matter. 

Architkct. — The  papers,  or  a  portion  of  them,  will  be  repro- 
duced. 

Reciived— J.  M,— LD.D.— A  Workman.— T.  B.  (Belfast)— 
C.  C— R.  D.  S.— A  Citizen.— M.D.  (would  be  acceptable,  if 
not  too  lengthy).— B. A.— Workman's  Club.— T.C.— E.  F., 
<fcc. 


NOTICE. 

It  is  to  he  distinctly  understood  that  although 
we  give  place  to  letters  of  correspondents,  we  do 
not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

Advertisement  accounts  furnished  quarterly, 
\ehen  prompt  payment  is  expected. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  our 
readers  notes  of  works  in  contemplation  or  in 
progress  in  town  or  country.  No  charge  is 
made  for  insertion. 

Correspondents  should  send  their  names  and 
addresses,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  It 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Peter  Roe,  42,  Mabbot- 
street,  Dublin. 

■*^*  Stamps  may  be  remitted  in  payment  of 
small  amounts. 


HYDRAULIC  LIMES,  CEMENTS,  &c, 
<  AW  of  Best  Quality), 
WARWICKSHIRE  BLUH  LIAS  LU.MP  and  GROUND  LIME 
ABEUTHAW  lump  and  GUOUND  Ll.ME,  and  LI.MESTuNE 
HALKIN  LUMP  and  GltOUXD  Ll.ME,  and  LlME.Sl  OXE 
PORTLAND  CE.MENT,  bearing  a  high  tensile  strain  tin  bags 

and  barrels) 
PATENT  SKLKMTIC  CEMENT 
ROMAN  CEMENT  (in  hags  and  barrels) 
KIliE  BRICKS.  TILES  and  CLAY 

FENiMAENMAWR  SETTS,  and  MACADAM  STONE,  and 

other 

BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

Supplied  and  forwarded  to  any  Port  or  Station  by 
WILLIAM  AARON, 
CONTRACTORS-   AND    BUILDERS'  MERCHAST, 

19  South  John-street,  Liverpool. 


pUUE  AIR.— Smells  from  leakage  of  Gas 

J.  prevented  only  by  ii,oQ(\  woikmuiisliip.  We  guarantee 
Ihc  rfisults  nf  work  enlnistfd  to  us 

JiUOUKS,  iilUMAb,  U  CO.,  tjACKVlLLK-PLACli. 


rnK  TnisTT  builder. 
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MEMORIALS 

Ercctetl  in  MOUNT  JICliOMH,  PliOSl'ECT,  and 
DHAN'S  (iUAN'CE  CKMICriCHIUS,  also  In  all 
(iravuyai-ds,  CImrclies,  &:c.,  in  Town  or  Cuunlry, 

C.  W.  HARRISON, 

178  Great  Brunswick-st.,  Dublin, 

wlici'ea  vai'icd  assortment  of  the  aliove  arc  always 
view.  IXsicns  and  Estimates  forwarded  on 
application  to  all  parts  of  the  country  without 
churtie. 


AILS,  COLORS,  VARNISHES,  BRUSHES, 

'7       &c.,  of  the  l)est  quality,  at  moderate  prices. 
MIXED  PAINTS  of  all  Shades,  in  patent  closed  tins,  Gd^  per 

lb.,  vessels  free;  speei.il  quotations  for  lar(te  quantities. 
JIINEUAL  liLACK  and  I!li(jVVN  I'AIN  IS,  fur  coarse  work, 

Is.  4d.  and  'is.  41.  per  gallon. 
JHISH,  AMEItlCAN,  and  I'ltENCII  GLUES. 

J.   LEONARD  AND  CO., 

filjtmists  iinb  Pruggists,  (Oil  unij  (Color  Ulrrthnnts, 
la  yoiirii  EARL-sTiiELr,  Dublin. 


ECHANICAL    ENGINEERING  AND 

STEAM  I'OWER  TUHIiEl'  CLOCK  FACTOUY, 
b  ELEET-.STKEE  r. 

JAMES  LESWARE, 

(Lille  iMireinan  to  J.  ISoolh  anil  Son) 
Beijs  to  Inlorni  the  TTadc  that  he  is  prepai  ed  to  undertake  the 
ilANijFAcniKK  and  lii  i'A]ii.s  of  every  description  oi  Clock 
^^  o;^K  Couniry  trade  wdl  receive  prompt  attention.  Esti- 
mates and  speeillcalions  made.  Amateurs'  work  carefully 
exe-^uled.    Wheel  cultinR  a  speciality. 


IMPERISHABLE  TESSELATED  PAVE- 

1    MENTS.— II.  SIIITIIOKPE  AND  SON,  Agents  to  Maw 
anil  Co.,  are  prepared  to  supply  Designs  for  Floors  of 
Cliurclies, Conservatories,  Entrnce  Halls,  and  Passages, with 
proper  Workmen  to  lay  them  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 
Variousspecimens  may  be  seen  at  their  Warerooms, 
11  AND  12,  COIUC-llILL.  DUBLIN. 

1)00LEY'S  PATENT  WEIGHING  MA- 

-1      CHINES. — These  Machincsare  used  upon  the  principal 
railways  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  unrivalled  for  accuracy. 
Specimensmay  be  seen,  and  everyinformatlon  obtained  from 
H.  SIDTHORPE  AND  SON, 
11  <f:  V2,  CORK  HILL,  DUBLIN 

7TNI0N    PLATE    GLASS  COMPANY. 

vj  The  verybeautifularticle  of  PlateGlass,  manufactured 
by  tliiscompany,  can  t)e  liad  at  the  price  ot  tlie  lowest  in  the 
market,  shipped  to  any  Port  in  Ireland. 

H.  SIBTllOKPE  AND  SON,  Agentsfor Ireland, 
11  AND  I'J,  COllK-HILL,  DUBLIN. 


M 


fESSRS.  EARLEY  and  POWELLS  beg 


KO  S  S,    M  U  R  R  A  Y,    AND    C  0., 
Engineers,  Plumbers,  Brass  Founders,  and  Lead 
Merchants,  dc. 
91,  92,  and  93  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET,  DUBLIN, 
DUNLOE-ST.,  BALLINASLOE. 
And  WESTPOltT. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  TIMBERISTORES, 
12  WENTWORTH-PLACE, 
Near  Merrion-square. 

CEASONED    MAHOGANY,  OAK, 

O  WALNUT,  and  other  WOODS,  in  Log,  Plank,  Board, 
"Veneer,  &c.,  &c. 

EOBtET  STRAHAN  and  Co.,  Proprietors. 


MANUFACTURER  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
ARCHITECTURAL,  ECCLESIASTICAL,  AND  DO- 
MESTIC METAL-WORK.  IN  IRON,  BRASS,  ZINC, 
AND  COPPER,    Catalogues  12  stamps. 

CONTRACTOR  FOR  IRO-I  COLUMNS,  GIRDERS. 
ROOFS.  BR'DGES,  FENCING,  Sec. 

HOT  WATER  ENGINEER,  LIGHTNING  CONDUC- 
TORS. 

BRASSWORK  REPAIRED  AND  LACQUERED. 

y\.  UiMD,  Dublin  Agent,  10  Grjat  Cliurles-street. 


to  announce  tliat  Messrs.  John  Ilardman  anil  Co.,  ol 
No.  1,  Upper  Camden-street,  liave  resigned  the  business  of 
Artists,  Sculptors,  Church  Painters,  and  Metal  Workers,  in 
their  favour. 

Earley  and  Powells  have  added  to  the  above  mentioned 
business  the  Painting  and  Staining  of  Windows  for  eeele.sias- 
tical  and  domestic  buildings,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Henry  Powell,  who  conducted  the  Stained  Glass  Department 
of  J.  H.  and  Co.,  Birminglnim  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Thomas  Earley  is  the  only  Church  Decoratorliving  wlio 
was  tauglit  his  profession  b>  the  late  A.  Welby  Pugin. 

E.  and  P.  being  thoroughly  practical  men  in  each  Depart 
ment,  are  enabled  to  supply  real  artistic  work  at  a  moderate 
cost.  They,  therefore,  respectfully  solicit  the  patronage  o( 
the  Clergy  and  Gentrv  of  Ireland. 

CAMDEN-STUEET  WORKS,  DUBLIN. 


James  Twamley, 

(For  many  years  foreman  to  Gregg  anil  Son,  Great  Brunswick 
Btreet,  and  late  foreman  to  J.  Kennedy,  Merrion-ruw;, 

Brassfounder.  Gasfitter,  and  Plumber, 

10  SOUTH  ANNE-STUEET  (off  Graflon-street),  DUBLIN 

Every  description  of  Plumbing  and  Gasfltting  repaired.  AU 
kinds  of  Brass  Work  repaired,  re-lackered,  &c. 


T  E  A  T  H  E  R  BELTING. 

Ll  WILLIAM  WILBY, 

PATENT  MACHINE  BELT  MANUFACTURER, 
49  H1GII-.STREET.  DUBLIN.  Estaih-Isiikd  41  Years. 
A  large  stock  of  all  sizes,  single  and  double,  always  on 
hand.  Bells  specially  prepared,  and  rendered  Waterproof  for 
Agricultural  purposes;  Lubrieative  Engine  Parking,  Manu- 
factured by  BiNNKV  and  Sons,  London,  for  which  W.  W.  ia 
Sole  Agent.    All  sizes  kept  in  stock. 

Leather  Laces  of  all  sizes  always  on  hand. 


ABERDEENSHIRE  POLISHED  GRANITE, 

rorCnluiiiiiti,  ItuMt  rcdestitis,  Moniiineiits,  Tdinhs.  &c. 

1"^IIKSK  Granites  retain  tlieir  colour  in  any 
oIim<itc.  whether  cxjiosud  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere 
or  otherwise. 

ALEXANDER  BALLANTINE, 

Agent  for  the  above. 
Marble  CiiiMNKYriECK  Waukrooms,  Stone  &  Marrlk  Works, 
139  nPPiiR  DORSET-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


ABERDEEN  GRANITE  MONUMENTS. 

rroin  £'i,  carriage  Iree. 

pRANITE  WOlUv  of  all  kinds,  beautiful 

VJ  and  enduring;  accurate  Engraving.  Plans  and  prices 
free  from 

JOHN  W.  LEGGE,  Sculptor,  Aberdeen, 


41  GEORGK'S-STREET 
DUBLIN. 

Manufac- 
tured by  Knight, 
Bevan,  and  Sturge.  A 
large  Stock  in  bags  and  casks, 
at  the  price  of  ordinary  Cement. 

T.D0CKRELL,SONS,  MARTIN,  &  CO. 

Testimonials  on  apphcation. 

WE  are  now  Sole  Agents  for  Messrs.  J.  B. 
WHITE  &   BP.OTHERS'  LONDON  POUTLAND 

CEMENT. 
We  hold  large  Stocks  of 

TIMBER, 
SLATES. 
CEMENT, 
PLASTER, 
IRONMONGERY,  and 
JOINERY  GOODS, 

Thomas  &  C'harles  mfartin, 

NORTH    WALL    SAW    MILLS,  DUBLIN. 


NORTHUMBERLAND  SAW 

il  AND  JOINERY  WORKS. 


MILLS 


TIMBER,  SLATES,  BRICKS,  TILES,  SEWER  PIPES, 
HOME  AND   FOREIGN   FLOORING,  MOULDINGS.  &c. 
SPRUCE,  PINE,  MAHOGANY,  and  other  LEAVES, 
SCANTLING'S,  and  SLABS. 

EVERT  DESCRIPTION  OF  JOINERY  WORK. 


NORTHUMBERLAND  SAW  MILLS  COMPANY 

(LIMITED;, 
LOWER  ABBEY  STREET. 


PORTOBELLO    SAAV  MILLS, 

1  51  RICHMOND-STREET,  SOUTH. 

Parties  requiring  any  description  of  BUILDING  MATE- 
RIALS ivill  find  it  their  interest  to  apply  here,  as  tlie  Stock 
is  very  large,  and  of  tlie  best  description. 

London  Portland  Cement  of  the  beat  quality,  at  the  lowes 
price. 

GEOKGE  MOVERS. 


B 


ANGOR     SLATE  DEPOT, 

33  HANOVER-STREET,  EAST. 

A  splendid  Stock  of  SLATES  now  on  hands.    Cash  pur 
chasers  will  get  the  benefit  of  recent  reduction  in  quarry  prices 
UEOKGE  MOYEUS. 


Hot  Water  Engineers, 
ENVILLE-STREET,  STOURBRIDGE. 


MEDAL  A  WARDED, 

HORTICULTURAL  SHOW,  ASTON,  I87i. 

THE  SIMPLEST,  NEATE.ST,  CHEAPEST, 

I  and  BEST  lor  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES,  posaessej 
the  following  great  advantagi  s  over  other  Joints:  — 

It  is  made  mucli  qinckcr,  and  is  safer  when  maile. 

Pi  ovides  for  expansion  and  contraction  without  the  strain 
so  common  in  otiier  Pipes 

All  Pipes  are  plain,  so  may  be  cut  to  any  length  without 
waste. 

Any  Pipe  may  be  removed  or  replaced  without  disturbing 
the  others. 

The  joints  may,  in  case  of  accident,  be  replaced  at  ti  ifiinr 

co.st. 

I'hey  are  50  percent,  bettor  than  the  ordinary  Socket  Pipes, 
aod  can  be  fixed  at  about  the  same  cost. 

The  above  joints  have  now  been  In  use  five  years.  They 
are  fixed  in  various  parts  of  England  and  America,  giving 
everywhere  perfect  .satialaetion. 


Sl'KCIiLLT  ADAPTKD  FOR 

CImrclies,  Sc*Ii4>oIm,  Public 
ISuildiiigs,  iriaiisioii!^,  &c. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES:— 

Joints  made  quickly,  quite  safe  when  made. 

Allow  for  expansion  and  contraction  without  strain. 

Connect  at  either  end  or  underneath  with  any  size  Pipe. 

Any  Pipe  may  be  replaced  without  disturbing  the  others. 

Can  tie  made  continuous  in  9  feet  lengths  to  any  extent. 

It  has  all  the  advantage*  of  our  Expansion  Joints,  which, 
after  four  years'  practical  test,  are  acknowledged  to  be  tlie 
best  in  use. 


IMustrated  Circular  and  Price  List,  also  Estimattt  for  Heating 
with  the  most  improved  Boilers. 
EXPANSION  JOINT  PIPES  or  COILS  on  application. 


PAINTING,  DECORATING,  and  PAPER 

1  HANGINGS. 

WZZ.Z.ZAnX  WRZGRT, 

BRITISH  ic  FOREIGN  PA  PER  HA  .\  GINGS  IMPORTER, 
P,    H  E  N  R  Y- S  T  R  E  ET,  DUBLIN. 

Decorative  and  Plain  Painting  in  all  its  branches  executed 
in  a  superior  style  and  most  permanent  manner  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  at  prices  that  will  be  found  moderate.  Paper 
Hangings,  Decorations,  and  Borders  in  great  variety,  including 
tlie  latest  novelty  in  Old  English  or  Queen  Anne  designs,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  most  expensive  quality.   Estimates /umisftad. 

WILLIAM  WRIGHT,  Decorator  and  Painter, 

i  HENRY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


W.   F.  STANLEY, 

Mathematical  Instrument  Manufacturer 

To  H.  M.'s  Government,  Council  of  India.  Science  and  Art 
Depjarttnent,  AdmiraUy,  Ac. 
Mathematical,  Drawing,  and  Surveying  Instra- 
ments  of  every  description,  of  the  highest  quality  and 
finish,  at  the  most  moderate  prices. 

Price  List,  post  free. 

ENGIKE  DIVIDER  TO  THE  TRADE. 

Address— Great  Turnstile,  Holbom,  London,  W.C 


By  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

HAYHOE'S  IMPROVED  PATENT 
SOLVENT  CLEANER,  AND  DISINFECTANT. 
A  New  a  Valuable  Discovery  for  rapidly  and  effectually 
removing  OLD  PAINT,  OIL,  VARNISH,  JAPAN,  GREASE, 
DIRT,  and  RUST,  from  Wood,  Stone,  Metal,  Marble,  .fee. 
H.F.  Hayhoe  &Co.,  Stowmarket,  Suffolk,  England- 

A  CARD. 

E.  W.  HUGHES, 

g^ob  €asf,  Camera,  Cabind  glaimfattnrer, 

AND  GENEEAL  CONTBACTOB, 

BEGS  to  notify  to  his  Customers  and  FrieDds 
that,  owing  to  increase  of  business,  he  has  removed  xa 
more  extensive  premises,  viz.,  2S  SYNGE-STEEET,  where, 
with  the  increased  space  and  attention  to  business,  he  will  be 
able  to  have  all  works  entrusted  to  him  done  in  the  shoiteat 
possible  time  that  fiist-elass  workmanship  will  permit  of. 

25  SYNG£-ST£££T,  South  Circular-road. 
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NEGLECTED  FACILITIES  IN 
INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

•-Sy^^^*»RELAND,  although  not  pos- 
^t^isA    Bessing  the  same  ample  facilities 
for  impartiDg  technical  know- 
ledge  to  her  workmen  as  the  sister 
"^5^^^  kingdom,  is  yet  nowise  deficient 
x^^s^lA  in  means  and  opportunities,  if  her 
^S^^     operatives  and  maniifacturere,  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  both,  are  only 
^       desirous   of  taking   advantage  of 
them.    We  have  already  on  various 
occasions  advocated  the  cause  of  technical 
education,  wisely  directed,  as  also  traced  its 
uprise  and  growth  in  these  islands.  Trades 
as  well  as  professions,  more  particularly  in 
late  years,  have  developed  a  system  of  poli- 
tical interests,  and  their  leaders  have  closely 
watched  the  course  of  legislation,  and  have 
successfully,  at  least  in  the  sister  kingdom, 
influenced  the  bearing,  scope,  and  adminis- 
tration of  sundry  acts  of  Parliament.  Although 
we  seldom  discuss  directly  political  questions, 
eave  where  they  have  an  important  bearing 
on  matters  in  the  fields  of  our  advocacy,  we 
are  nowise  desirous  of  preventing  workmen 
taking  a  public  interest  in  questions  affecting 
their  political  rights.    At  the  same  time  we 
hold  there  are  more  important  interests  in 
Tiew  of  the  future  for  workmen  to  consider 
than  mere  politics,  and  especially  party  poli- 
tics— the   most   disappointing  and  barren 
pursuit  that  any  number  of  honest  workmen 
can  commit  themselves  to. 

Trade  organisations  could  have  a  large  and 
Balutary  influence  in  the  interests  of  their 
own  order,  if  more  wisely  managed  ;  but  in 
this  country,  as  at  preKcnt  conducted,  they 
are  almost  powerless  to  effect  any  substantial 


good  for  the  elevation  of  their  trades  or  the 
members  thereof.  At  one  time  we  behold 
them,  under  the  most  specious  pretexts, 
taken  hold  of  by  political  experts  for  party 
purposes,  and  at  other  times  by  ecclesiastical 
gentlemen  with  questionable  motives  and 
views.  When  both  parties  have  achieved 
their  purpose,  and  ridden  their  hobbies  to 
their  own  satisfaction,  and  when  the  political 
and  religious  Shibboleth  of  the  hour  is  laid  to 
rest,  the  workmen  are  generally  forgotten. 
These  pranks  have  been  so  often  played  of 
late  years  in  this  country  as  well  as  other 
portions  of  the  British  Islands,  that  we  often 
wonder  at  the  credulity  of  men,  and  are 
tempted  to  say — "  Working  men,  credulity  is 
thy  heirloom  1  " 

Our  purpose  at  present  in  drawing  atten- 
tion to  these  phases  of  modern  action  and 
thought  is  to  see  if  we  can  attract  working 
men,  skilled  and  unskilled,  to  stop  for  a 
moment  and  to  consider  their  position  and 
their  wants,  and,  it  unable  to  lay  down  a 
better  plan  for  their  future  guidance,  to  at 
least  listen  to  a  little  honest  and  sincere 
advice  from  friends  who  have  their  true  inte- 
rests at  heart.  It  is  an  old  and  often  quoted 
maxim  that  "  Knowledge  is  Power,"  and  no 
one  can  gainsay  its  truth  ;  but  the  knowledge 
that  is  needed  is  not  mere  book  knowledge, 
but  industrial  knowledge  wisely  directed. 
England  has  more  than  once  sent  deputations 
of  its  skilled  workmen  to  Continental  exhi- 
bitions, and  recently  Ireland  has  joined 
issue,  the  objects  in  view  being  similar.  We 
supported  that  object  with  voice  and  pen,  for 
we  knew  if  the  selections  were  good,  the  re- 
presentatives of  their  respective  crafts  would 
individually  improve  themselves  by  careful 
observation,  andtheirreports,  if  honest,  would 
benefit  the  cause  of  their  fellow-workmen. 
Why  does  not  the  thought  occur  to  many 
that,  while  we  are  always  looking  abroad, 
we  may  be  unwisely  overlooking  at  home 
advantages  within  our  workmen's  reach — 
facilities  well  calculated,  if  availed  of,  to 
benefit  the  workman  individually  or  collec- 
tively, and  through  them  the  manufacturers 
or  large  employers  of  labour  ? 

The  members  of  archaeological  and  archi- 
tectural associations  in  the  sister  kingdom) 
and  several  kindred  associations  and  clubs 
founded  for  scientific  and  art  pursuits,  have 
their  annual  excursions.  Many  minor  socie- 
ties, too,  have  been  formed  for  the  study  of 
such  subjects  as  natural  history,  and  the 
resulting  labours,  apart  from  the  benefits  of 
expanding  the  knowledge  of  the  members, 
singly  and  conjointly,  have  the  effect  of 
adding  yearly  to  the  stock  of  general  know- 
ledge in  various  fields  of  scientific  research. 
If  a  number  of  archaeologists  or  antiquaries 
visit  an  old  abbey  or  castle  to  take  notes  and 
discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  its  past  history, 
or  if  a  similar  body  of  architects  proceed  with 
their  sketch-books  to  view  and  measure  a 
mediaeval  cathedral  of  importance,  or  to  in- 
spect a  notable  public  edifice  erected  or  in 
course  of  erection  by  one  of  their  profession 
— why  cannot  skilled  workmen,  particularly 
in  the  building  trades,  essay  to  perform 
similar  labour  ?  This  would  be  labour  that 
would  bring  its  own  reward,  for,  whether  the 
craftsman  could  sketch  as  an  artist  or  not, 
he  could  observe  and  examine  with  the  eye 
of  a  workman,  and  perhaps  take  as  much  in 
as  would  inspire  him  to  renew  his  visit  and 
redouble  his  industry  in  his  own  particular 
craft.  Although  it  is  not  necessary  for  all 
workmen  to  be  artists,  it  is  becoming  indis- 
pensable for  all  workmen,  particularly  those 


of  the  building  trades,  to  know  how  to  draw, 
to  lay  down  a  plan,  or  to  copy  one  correctly. 

Apart  from  the  above-indicated  pursuits, 
there  are  other  important  opens  and  facilities 
in  our  midst  for  the  general  class  of  work- 
men to  avail  themselves  of  with  advantage  to 
themselves  and  their  employers.  Without 
going  outside  any  large  city  or  its  immediate 
environs,  various  are  the  factories,  foun- 
dries, large  workshops,  &c.,  and,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  large  employers  of  labour, 
reciprocal  visits  may  be  made,  a  number  of 
workmen  engaged  in  one  great  industry 
visiting  the  departments  of  another.  There 
is  scarcely  an  intelligent  member  of  any 
branch  of  the  building  trade  but  would  take 
an  interest  in  visiting  another  branch  outside 
his  own  trade,  and  examining  the  methods 
and  processes  adopted  in  its  conduct. 
Masons,  carpenters,  and  bricklayers  would 
certainly  take  an  interest  in  witnessing  and 
examining  and  in  hearing  explained  methods 
and  processes  connected  with  iron  and  brass 
founding,  smelting,  quarrying,  stone-polish- 
ing, brick-making,  terra-cotta  manufacture, 
and  the  production  of  other  buUding  ma- 
terials. The  workmen  engaged  in  the  above 
branches  would  also,  we  have  no  doubt,  feel 
much  interested  and  enlightened  by  being 
allowed  facilities  for  seeing  joinery  processes 
and  other  processes  in  connection  with  archi- 
tecture both  in  the  workshop  and  in  the 
building  in  course  of  erection.  The  house- 
painter  or  paper-hanger  could  have  his  views 
of  his  art  much  enlarged  by  a  visit  to  some 
large  wall-paper  and  oilcloth  manufactories 
where  the  various  processes  connected  with 
these  trades  and  the  preparations  of  the 
materials  used  would  be  explained  to  him  by 
a  foreman  or  brother  workman. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  most  of 
our  branches  of  trade,  if  an  earnest  and 
energetic  attempt  was  made  by  a  number  of 
employers  and  workmen,  there  might  shortly 
be  established  an  efficient  system  of  indus- 
trial reciprocal  instruction,  calculated  to 
confer  in  a  few  years  an  important  benefit  on 
the  trades  and  manufactures  of  this  country. 
These  home-trade  visits  and  inspections 
would  soon  incite  a  spirit  of  study  and  enter- 
prise, and  our  chief  cities  and  towns  would  be 
soon  able  to  produce  foremen  and  workmen 
capable  of  lecturing  when  needed,  or  drawing 
up  reports  on  their  respective  trades,  and 
making  suggestions  for  improvements  in 
other  industries  besides  their  own.  A  trade 
society  ought  to  be  something  more  than  a 
mere  house  of  call,  or  a  place  of  weekly 
meeting  for  handing  in  a  few  small  subscrip- 
tions for  membership,  and  for  otherwise 
"  pitching-in  antagonistically"  to  hard-fisted 
employers,  backsliding  members  and  "  black 
sheep."  Why  should  there  not  be  a  weekly 
or  fortnightly  meeting  in  trades  societies  for 
the  mutual  instruction  of  the  young  members 
in  matters  appertaining  to  the  pursuits  of 
their  handicraft  ?  Why  should  there  not  be 
drawing  classes  and  other  classes  ?  Every 
trade  hall  or  place  of  meeting  should  be 
more  or  less  a  sort  of  mechanics'  institute, 
where  something  useful  might  be  learned  to 
supplement  or  assist  a  young  workmau,  and 
render  his  instruction  more  easy  at  schools 
of  art.  We  fear  our  young  Dublin  workmen 
patronise  to  a  very  small  extent  schools  of 
art,  and  that  the  major  part  of  their  spare 
time  is  spent  in  amusement.  Recreation  is 
as  necessary  as  work,  and  we  are  not  among 
those  who  would  debar  hard-working  men 
from  having  their  amusements  or  any  neces- 
sary rsfreshments  their  bodily  wants  might 
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require.  Unfortunately  too  many  of  our 
artisans  in  cities  and  towns  debase  them- 
selves by  a  fatal  indulgence  in  strong  drinks, 
and  where  this  habit  exists — and  it  exists  to 
a  large  extent— instruction  is  impossible,  for 
Belf-respect  has  vanished  for  the  time. 

If  once  an  emulous  and  honest  rivalry  in 
industrial  and  social  thought  and  action  could 
be  discerned  iu  the  movement  of  certain 
trades,  improved  skill  and  increasing  com- 
fort, prosperity,  and  happiness  amongst  all 
classes  of  working  men  would  follow.  We 
appeal  to  the  employers  of  labour,  large  and 
small,  to  do  their  part  in  leading  to  a  new 
dejiarture  and  assisting  in  the  formation  of  a 
new  growth  of  industrial  training  and 
opinion.  Let  there  be  manifested  less  cold 
reserve  in  the  relation  of  employers  with 
their  workmen,  and  the  familiarity  that  is 
Baid  to  breed  contempt  will  not  arise,  but  the 
confidence  that  encourages  honest  service 
and  sacrifice  (when  needed)  will  be  developed 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  parties. 
Capital  and  labour  should  never  be  antago- 
nistic, for  it  is  hard  and  persevering  labour 
honestly  performed  for  years  on  the  part  of 
many  industrious  workmen  that  produces 
the  best  and  most  prosperous  examples  of 
capitalists.  Skilled  labour,  wisely  directed, 
is  in  itself  capital,  or  the  main  and  normal 
source  of  it.  Labour  conquers  all  obstacles, 
although  it  may  occasionally  be  impeded  ; 
but  ignorance  and  idleness  allied  are  sufficient 
to  defeat  the  noblest  enterprise.  Want  of 
knowledge  is  want  of  capital,  and  want  of 
energy,  even  where  knowledge  and  skill  are 
present,  frustrates  the  best  intentions  and 
renders  failure  inevitable. 

As  we  appeal  to  employers,  more  earnestly 
still  do  we  appeal  to  workmen  to  wake  up, 
even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  rub  the  sleep 
from  their  eyes.    It  is  useless,  perfectly  use- 
less, and  maddening  in  these  days  to  behold 
large  bodies  or  societies  of  men  dreaming 
their   time   away  mouth  after  month  and 
year  after  year,  and  allowing  their  fancy  to 
be  tickled  alone  with  the  faded  political  glories 
of  the  past.     Use  yourselves  and  your  best 
faculties,  workmen  of  to-day,  but  do  not  allow 
yourselves  to  be  used  by  others  in  the  sense 
of  being  duped  or  misled.    Meet  as  often  as 
you  will,  but  let  it  be  for  a  progressively  good 
purpose  and  not  for  a  driftless  talk  and  pass- 
ing resolutions  that  end  in  air,  and  which 
seldom  or  ever  are  carried  out,  and  if  they 
were  really  carried  would,  in  many  instances, 
result  in  disaster.    Sell  your  labour  if  you 
can  to  the  highest  bidder — it  is  your  right,  if 
the  state  of  the  market  answers  ;  but  always 
look  before  you  leap,  and  carefully  consider 
■whether  constant  work  at  a  certain  fixed 
figure  is  not  better  than  temporary  employ- 
ment at  an  inflated  rate  at  the  hands  of  a 
stranger,  who  will  fling  you  aside  when  his 
purpose  is  served.    Avoid  "strikes"  if  pos- 
sible, and  only  resort  to  them  when  all  other 
means  of  adjustment  fail.    As  we  condemn 
"  strikes"  so  do  we  "lock  outs,"  for  seldom 
are  either  justifiable.     If  organisation  is 
useful  for  party  purposes,  it  is  useful  for  edu- 
cational purposes.     If  scientific    and  art 
societies  are  useful  for  the  advancement  of 
the  sciences  and  the  arts,  a  trades  union  or 
society  ought  to  be  no  less  useful  for  the 
interests  of  improved  handicraft,  for  all  crafts 
are  founded  on  scientific  principles.  Archi- 
tects and  engineers  or  other  cognate  bodies 
meet  not  to  benefit  other  bodies  to  the 
neglect  of  their  own  educational  and  indus- 
trial interests ;  and  why  should  not  our  trade 


societies  take  a  leaf  out  of  their  books,  and 
educate  their  party  or  members  as  far  as 
present-day  facilities  are  available? 

We  must  stop  here  for  the  present.  In 
what  we  have  written  we  have  little  more 
than  outlined  a  plan  or  system  open  to  adop- 
tion, and  susceptible  of  many  improvements 
by  the  friction  of  honest  public  criticism 
Our  ol)ject8  are  obvious — neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  common  good  of  all,  and  irre- 
spective of  sect  or  party.  Would  that  we 
could  hope  that  our  advice  would  be  taken 
in  the  spirit  that  it  is  volunteered,  and  that 
employers  and  workmen  would  unite,  that 
industrial  knowledge  might  spread  far  and 
wide  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  themselves 
and  their  country. 


DUBLIN   PORT   AND  DOCKS 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

Reports  of  public  bodies,  to  be  useful, 
should  be  timely — that  is,  they  should  be 
issued  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  close  of 
the  year  or  half-year  which  they  cover.  In 
this  respect  the  report  of  the  Dublin  Port 
and  Docks  Board  may  most  favoural)ly  com- 
pare with  those  of  any  other  body  of  similar 
dimensions  in  the  kingdom.  Well  arranged 
and  w'ell  printed,  the  present  report,  ready 
last  month,  and  furnishing  a  statement  of 
the  accounts,  receipts,  and  expenditure  of 
the  Board  till  the  close  of  the  late  year,  is 
entitled  to  commendation,  and  in  its  mate- 
rials it  is  suggestive  of  much  that  we  would 
like  to  discuss  if  time  and  other  exigencies 
were  not  pressing  in  other  professional  fields 
of  our  advocacy. 

Before  giving  the  engineer's  report,  which 
we  think  may  be  appended  without  any 
criticism  at  present,  we  will  quote  some 
figures  from  the  report  of  the  secretary  (Mr. 
N.  Proud).  The  registered  tonnage  of  the 
late  year  as  regards  shipping  entering  the 
harbour  was  a  total  of  2,020,185  tons,  show- 
ing an  increase  over  the  year  1877  of  52,404 
tons.  The  receipts  were  £62,417  9s.  lOd., 
giving  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  to 
the  extent  of  ^£2,106  lis.  There  was  an 
increase  in  the  tonnage  of  continental  port 
steamers,  a  decrease  in  sailing  vessels,  an 
increase  in  the  tonnage  of  vessels  with  corn 
and  flour,  and  a  slight  decrease  in  the  ton- 
nage of  other  vessels.  We  regret  to  note  a 
decrease  to  the  extent  of  2,366  tons  in  vessels 
with  timber,  and  it  has  been  publicly  stated 
that  the  Board  gives  facilities  for  the  impor- 
tation of  timber  manufactured  into  furniture, 
while  it  handicaps  the  impertation  of  the  raw 
material  by  certain  charges.  The  tonnage 
on  the  coasting  or  general  cross-channel 
steam  service  shows  a  decrease  in  several 
thousand  tons,  while  the  sailing  vessels  in 
the  same  service  show  an  increase.  Steamers 
and  sailing  vessels  with  coal  show  a  tangible 
increase. 

Me  improvements,  the  works  commenced  in 
1869  on  Sir  John  Rogerson's-quay,  to  allow 
foreign  vessels  to  discharge  alongside  without 
incurring  the  expense  and  delay  of  lightening 
at  Kingstown,  show  a  total  length  of  completed 
work  2,300  ft.  long.  Vessels  drawing  from  20 
to  22  ft.  can  now  be  afloat  at  all  times  of 
tides.  The  cost  amounted  to  i'131,302  4s.  Id., 
exclusive  of  £'4,947  expended  in  dredging. 
To  meet  the  increasing  requirements  of  the 
foreign  trade,  the  North  Wall  quay  extension 
was  begun  in  1870,  and  has  since  been  prose- 
cuted. The  completed  portion  is  now  avail- 
able for  large  oversea  ships  on  both  sides, 


having  a  roadway  or  quay  between  250  ft. 
wide.  There  is  thus  at  the  North  Wall  Basin 
and  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  double  room 
for  vessels — a  depth  of  22  ft.  at  low-water 
spring  tides  on  the  river  side,  and  24  ft.  on 
the  north  or  inside,  giving  a  tidal  berthage 
or  accommodation,  as  the  report  says,  of  a 
depth  unknown  in  most  harbours."  The 
present  completed  length  of  quay  wall  is 
2,530  ft.  The  sum  of  £11,715  odd  was  ex- 
pended on  the  construction  of  this  quay  wall 
within  the  year,  making  a  total  cost  to  the 
present,  exclusive  of  dredging,  of  £97,207 
odd.  The  amount  expended  in  dredging  the 
basin  and  wall  foundations  has  been  £24,131. 
Re  the  cross-channel  steam  trade,  the  facilities 
given  in  the  port  by  the  providing  of  berths  and 
shed  accommodation  have  largely  increased 
the  trade.  The  Holyhead  and  Liverpool 
companies  have  paid  iu  tonnage  dueslastyear 
£20,604  odd.  By  the  re-building  of  north 
quay  wall  for  the  accommodation  of  this 
cross-channel  steam  traffic,  1,717  ft.  of  quay- 
age, having  a  depth  of  15  to  16  ft.  at  low 
water,  has  been  provided,  enabling  vessels  to 
come  in  and  go  out  independent  of  the  tide. 
The  cost,  including  ordinary  shed  accommo- 
dation for  facilities,  &c.,  was  £88,438  odd. 
The  cross-channel  steam  service  shows  an 
increase  during  the  last  ten  years  of  280,777 
tons.  The  total  cost  of  new  works  executed 
within  the  last  ten  years,  and  intended  for 
the  oversea  trade,  coasting  trade,  new  steam 
dredger,  and  various  other  works,  make  a 
total  of  £453,376.  This  sum  has  been 
expended  over  and  above  ordinary  mainten- 
ance iu  the  general  improvement  of  the 
harbour,  the  difference,  £202,726,  between 
the  existing  mortgage  debt,  £250,650, 
"  having  been  defrayed  by  the  surplus 
revenue  of  the  port  after  payment  of  ordinary 
maintenance." 

We  have  already  drawn  attention  to  the 
bill  promoted  by  the  Board  asking  power  to 
borrow  an  additional  amount  of  £250,000, 
with  the  view  of  providing  berthage  accom- 
modation, and  carrying  out  other  detailed 
improvements.  This  project  is  at  present 
being  canvassed  by  the  Dublin  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Corporation,  and  other  bodies, 
and  it  is  possible  opposition,  as  usual,  will  be 
the  order  of  the  day.  No  doubt  there  are 
clauses  in  the  proposed  bill  which  are  open 
to  objection,  and  possibly  they  will  have  to  be 
modified,  if  not  eliminated.  The  Corpora- 
tion must  have  its  finger  in  the  pie,  and  we 
grant  that  both  the  Corporation  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  have  interests  to 
protect.  The  progress  of  the  works  at  the 
new  bridges  will  be  found  in  the  engineer's 
report.  Carlisle  Bridge  is  expected  to  be 
completed  in  the  spring  of  next  year,  and  the 
new  opening  bridge  at  Beresford-place,  it  is 
anticipated,  will  be  ready  for  traffic  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year.  We  hope  when 
the  time  comes  for  opening  and  naming  the 
new  bridges  that  the  suggestions  already 
made  in  these  pages  may  get  consideration, 
and  that  the  memory  of  James  Gandon  will 
be  linked  with  some  work  of  importance  in  a 
city  which  that  great  architect  did  so  much 
to  adorn.  The  tenders  for  supplying  light 
apparatus  for  the  North  Bull  Wall  Light- 
house have  been  invited.  The  sum  of 
j  £1,740  odd  has  been  expended  on  the  work 
of  construction  within  the  year,  making  a 
total  of  £3,714  5s.  9d.  Re  South  Quays,  a 
further  sum  of  £455  odd  was  expended 
within  the  year  in  paving  the  roadway  at  the 
deep-water  berths  at  Sir  John  Eogerson's 
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Quay,  in  addition  to  £1,959  odd  txpended  in 
previous  years. 

Re  Custom  House  Docks,  the  account  of 
these  concerns  show  a  balance  to  credit  of 
£3,819  odd.  During  the  course  of  the  late 
year  the  Board  were  called  upon  to  pay 
£2,718  odd,  an  account  of  grain  "  delivered 
in  error  upon  orders  issued  by  the  original 
owner,  after  he  had  transferred  the  grain  to 
another  merchant.  In  consequence  of  the 
pecuniary  embarrassment  of  the  party,  the 
Board  have  up  to  the  present  been  unable  to 
recover  beyond  a  smaL  portion  of  the  amount 
of  the  sum  for  which  the  Board  were  liable." 
We  suppose  the  Board  in  this  case  will  per- 
force have  to  show  their  magnanimity,  and 
write  down  the  remaining  balance  as  a  bad 
debt,  and  be  more  cautious  in  future  in  re- 
spect *o  countermanded  orders.  According 
to  the  report  considerable  laxity  had  pre- 
vailed in  the  collection  of  charges  upon  the 
delivery  of  goods,  but  instructions  have  now 
been  given  for  the  collection  of  aU  charges 
previous  to  delivery,  and  that  all  arrears 
appearing  in  books  should  be  collected  with 
the  least  possible  delay.  A  very  wise  resolve  : 
and  if  the  same  was  carried  out  years  ago 
in  the  CoUectcr-General's  Office,  the  present 
head  of  that  department  would  not  have  his 
present  disagreeable  duties  to  perform,  nor 
would  the  city  be  suffering  so  much  from  the 
fraudulent  practices  of  "  scamping "  land- 
lords and  house  owners,  and  the  perfunc- 
torily-performed duties  of  rate  collectors  and 
other  responsible  officials. 

The  total  amount  due  on  mortgage  bonds 
of  the  Board  on  the  31st  of  last  December 
was  £250,650,  and  the  annual  amount  of 
interest  payable  thereon  £10,622  12s.  6d. 
The  accounts  of  the  Board  as  a  whole  are 
clearly  stated,  and  what  is  wanted  in  any 
particular  direction  is  easily  found.  We  are 
not  disposed  to  pick  out  certain  items  for 
comment,  where  the  work  in  general  is  satis- 
factorily performed. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  Mr.  Bindon 
B.  Stoney,  the  efficient  engineer  of  the 
Board : — 

Carlisle  Bridge  and  Swing  Bridge  at  Beres- 
f»rd-place. —  At  Carlisle  Bridge  the  foundations  of 
the  two  south  and  the  north-west  ahutments,  to- 
gether with  those  of  the  adjoining  wing  walls  and 
quays,  were  laid  and  the  masonry  built  thereon  up 
to  half-tide  level,  and  the  four  iron  caissons  for  the 
piers  of  the  side  additions  were  founded  on  the  solid 

I  rock  at  a  depth  of  from  13  to  19  ft.  helow  low  water. 
They  were  then  filled  with  concrete  and  connected 
with  the  piers  of  the  old  bridsje.    The  arches  of  the 

-  east  side  addition  were  raised  over  high-water  level, 
and  the  centerings  for  the  north  and  south  arches 
of  the  west  side  addition  were  erected  and  some 
courses  of  masonry  built  on  the  corresponding  piers. 
The  supply  of  stone  and  the  progress  of  the  masonry 
were  retarded  by  the  exceptionally  severe  weather 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  At  the  Swing  Bridge  the 
south  pier  and  corresponding  arch  were  built,  and 
the  adjoining  wing  and  quay  walls,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  portion  of  the  parapet,  were  com- 
jileted.  'I'he  centre  pier,  the  foundations  of  which 
were  laid  at  a  depth  of  19  ft.  helow  low  water,  was 
finished,  and  the  ironwork  and  machinery  of  the 
swing  bridge,  together  with  the  greater  portion  of 
the  permanent  staiing  around  it,  were  completed. 
At  the  north  side  of  the  river  the  single-pile  coffer- 
dam was  closed  and  pro»ed  very  water-tight,  and 
the  excavation  for  the  north  pier  was  carried  down 
to  the  rock  at  a  depth  of  17  ft.  below  low  water  for 
80  ft.  in  length  of  the  pier,  and  some  of  the  masonry 
of  the  old  quay  was  removed  preparatory  to  getting 
In  the  north  abutment. 

North  Quay  Extension. — The  engines  and  ma- 
chinery of  tlieShearsand  Bell  Floats  were  thoroughly 
oterhauled,  and  the  lifting  chains  of  the  former  were 

[    re-te»ied  to  the  same  proof  strain  as  at  first,  and 

j  fhoned  scarcKly  any  indications  of  wear.  Founda- 
tion blocks  were  laid  for  a  length  of  387  ft.,  of  which 
243  ft.  are  along  the  west  and  return  walls  of  the 
basin,  and  144  ft.  in  extension  of  the  river  face. 
The  dredging  along  bOO  ft.  of  the  inntr  quay  is  now 


finished  to  a  depth  of  24  ft.  at  low  water  in  line  of 
keel,  and  vessels  of  very  largs  size  indeed  can  safely 
discharge  alongside.  This  is  probably  the  deepest 
tidal  quay  berth  in  the  world. 

Lighthouse  at  end  of  North  Bull  Wall.— A  solid 
masonry  base  extending  to  19  ft.  over  low  water 
has  been  built  on  top  of  the  two  large  foundation 
blorks  which  were  laid  in  the  previous  year,  and  a 
four-storied  iron  tower  reaching  to  a  hei;;ht  of  58  ft. 
over  low  water  has  been  erected  on  top  of  this 
masonry  and  lirmly  connected  therewith,  and  the 
windows,  doors,  and  inner  sheeting  are  completed. 
The  lantern  has  been  put  togellier,  and  is  ready  for 
ereeiion  ns  soon  as  the  weather  permits. 

South  Quays.— The  paving,  commenced  in  1876, 
along  the  deep-water  bertiis  at  Sir  John  Ilogerson's- 
qnay  has  been  extended  further,  and  1,610  ft.  in 
length  are  now  finished  where  some  of  the  heaviest 
traffic  occurs. 

Tramtvays. — A  second  line  of  tramway  and  two 
junctions  have  been  constructed  on  the  North  Wall 
opposite  the  stores  of  the  City  of  Dublin  Steam 
Packet  Company,  and  a  short  cross  line  has  been 
laid  opposite  the  new  terminus  of  the  Great  Southern 
and  VVestern  Railway.  The  cost  of  these  tramways 
was  defrayed  by  the  two  companies  respectively. 

Sheds. —  An  open  shed,  120  ft.  in  length,  has  been 
erected  on  the  North  Wall  at  the  eastern  berth 
allocated  to  the  Glasgow  steam  trade. 

Wharves  200  ft.  in  length  of  the  decayed  super- 
structure of  No.  4  Wharf  has  bpen  renewed,  and  the 
remainder  will  be  repaired  in  1879. 

Custom  House  Docks. —  Extensive  repairs  have 
been  carried  out  on  the  roofs  of  Stacks  B,  C,  D,  V, 
and  W,  and  aho  at  the  northern  vault  of  Slack  W, 
which  fell  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  subsidence  of  the  large  sewer  over 
which  the  vault  was  built. 

Dredging. — The  hull  and  machinery  of  No.  3 
Steam  Dredger  have  been  thoroughly  repaired,  and 
a  new  boiler  put  in  place  of  the  old  one,  which  was 
15  years  old,  and  quite  worn  out.  The  widening 
and  straightening  of  the  channel  between  Ringsend 
and  the  Pigeon  House  have  made  fair  progress,  and 
the  trawlers'  pond  has  been  extended  furlber  east- 
ward. About  35  acres  of  the  North  Wall  Basin  are 
now  dredged  to  a  depth  of  from  14  to  24  ft.  at  low 
water,  the  greater  depth  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
new  quay  walls.  The  navigation  channel  between 
the  quays  has  been  maintained  to  the  proper  depth, 
and  some  shallow  spots  have  been  removed  near  the 
Pigeon  House  and  between  it  and  Poolbcg,  but 
there  is  still  much  dredging  required  in  this  part  of 
the  river.  Recent  improvements  in  the  port  now 
enable  oversea  vessels  of  very  large  size  to  he  safely 
alongside  the  quays  and  many  of  the  coasting 
steamers  to  sail  at  fixed  hours  ;  and  the  tonnage  of 
the  port,  notwithstanding  the  almost  universal 
commercial  depression,  has  exceeded  2,000,000 
tons  in  the  year  1878,  and  has  doubled  within  the 
last  18  years — a  result,  no  doubt,  mainly  due  to 
the  harbour  improvements  effected  during  the  last 
10  years. 


DRUMCONDRA  AND  GLASNEVIN 
TOWNSHIP  WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  supply  of  Vartry  water  for  the  township 
was  considered  at  the  last  monthly  meeting,  on 
the  2nd  inst.  We  give  the  gist  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, as  the  question  of  the  future  water 
supply  of  this  new  township  is  a  subject  of 
importance,  as  also  because  a  register  of  the 
action  of  the  Corporation  in  the  matter  may 
be  of  some  use  hereafter,  when  other  ques- 
tions come  to  be  considered  : — 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Waterworks  Com" 
mittee  of  the  Corporation  in  reference  to  supplying 
the  township  with  Vartry  water,  and  stating  th^ 
terms  upon  which  they  would  consent  to  supply  the 
water.  The  chairman  said  at  the  last  meeting  an 
offer  was  made  by  the  Corporation,  to  which  the 
commissioners  could  not  agree,  and  since  then  a 
sub-committee  had  waited  on  the  Waterworks  Com- 
mittee, and  they  had  received  a  letter  in  reply. 
The  letter  was  then  considered.  The  committee 
were  prepared  to  recommend  the  council  to  grant 
the  supply.  The  first  clause  was  as  follows  : — 
"  That  the  Corporation  shall  supply  all  houses  within 
the  township  with  water  for  domestic  use  only,  equal 
to  the  rate  of  20  gallons  per  head  per  diem  for  each 
inmate,  such  supply  to  be  contingent  on  the  ability 
of  the  Corporatior]  to  give  it  without  danger  to  their 
existing  obligations."  Tiie  second  clause  stated — 
"  That  the  Corporation  shall  be  paid  for  supply  a 
bulk  rent  equal  to  Gd.  in  the  pound  on  the  Govern- 
ment valuatjon  of  ail  houaes  within  the  limits  of  the 
township,  whether  supplied  with  water  or  not 
(except  institutions  referrcil  to  in  clause  7),  such 
payment  to  be  made  quarterly  by  the  commis- 
sioners." Thirdly — "  That  no  supplyitig  pipes  are  to 


he  laid  by  the  commissioners  or  to  he  required  by 
them  to  belaid  into  houses  or  premises  valued  under 
£5  annually,  without  special  arrangements  with  the 
Corporation." 

Mr.  Ca»ey  said  every  inmate  in  the  township  was 
entitled  to  20  gallons  per  day  ;  and  if  houses  under 
£5  were  to  be  excluded,  the  commissioners  would 
tie  paying  double,  because  tho«e  people  would  have 
to  be  supplied  from  the  fountains. 

Mr.  Barre — But  they  don't  restrict  us  in  the 
quantity  those  people  may  take  from  the  fountains. 

Mr.  Kennedy— Who  will  charge  the  water-rate  ? 

Mr.  Casey — The  commissioners. 

Mr.  Kennedy — Have  we  power  to  charge  more 
for  the  water  than  we  pay  to  the  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Casey  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

The  Sfcretary  continued  reading  the  clauses: — 
"  Fourthly — All  water  required  by  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  supply  of  public  lountains,  for  water- 
ing the  roads,  fires,  &c.,  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  6d.  per  1,000  gallons.  Fifthly— Water  to  be 
taken  or  used  by  hose,  either  for  public  or  private 
use:  also  for  all  extra  supplies  lieyond  what  are 
known  as  supplies  for  domestic  uses,  are  to  be  paid 
for  at  the  price  charged  in  the  city.  Sixthly — 
All  supplies  for  manufacturing  or  trade  purposes, 
and  for  supplies  by  meter  to  large  consumer.',  as 
also  to  all  colleges,  schools,  and  religious  com- 
munities, are  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Corporation, 
and  to  be  dealt  for  with  them  directly,  and  to  be 
cliareed  for  as  may  be  agreed  on  between  the  Cor- 
poration and  the  parties  requiring  such  supplies." 

The  chairman,  referring  to  the  last  clause,  ob- 
jected to  the  Corporation  assuming  the  functions  of 
the  commissioners. 

Mr.  Casey— That  provision  is  in  force  in  all  the 
townships. 

Chairman— If  possible  1  would  resist  the  adoption 
of  that  clause,  because  I  think  we  should  he  inde- 
pendent in  our  own  little  township.  Clause  7 
mentioned  the  institutions  exempted  from  this 
arrangement.  Clause  8— The  pipes  at  present  laid 
down  in  the  township,  and  which  are  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Corporation,  to  be  utilised  as  far  as 
they  can,  and  any  additional  extended  pipes  required 
for  giving  domestic  supplies,  to  be  laid  by  the  Cor- 
poration workmen  at  the  expense  of  the  township, 
and  to  become  the  property  of  and  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Corporation,  the  cost  price  lo  be  paid 
for  by  the  Commissioners.  9— The  Corporation 
officers  and  authorised  workmen  to  have  free  access 
at  all  reasonable  times  to  all  the  premises  within 
the  township  for  the  prevention  of  waste  and  for 
inspection  of  water  apparatus,  with  full  power  to 
cut  off  and  remove  all  imperfect  and  unauthorised 
pipes,  hose,  or  other  apparatus,  and  to  cut  off,  stop, 
and  discontinue  any  secret  or  unauthorised  supply  ; 
and  stipulations  to  the  foregoing  effect  to  be  made 
by  the  commissioners  with  all  persons  who  may 
take  or  apply  for  supplies  of  water  within  the  town- 
ship, and  the  commissioners  to  aid  in  the  prevention 
of  waste  and  unauthorised  use  of  water,  and  to  pro- 
secute for  such  offences  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Corporation,  it  may  be  necessary  to  do  so.  The 
tenth  clause  was  purely  formal. 

Mr.  Casey  considered  the  eighth  proposition 
illegal. 

Mr.  Kennedy— The  pipes  already  laid  are  the 
property  of  the  North  Dublin  Union,  and  it  is  only 
right  the  pipes  laid  by  the  Corporation  should  be- 
come their  property. 

Mr.  Casey  — M  r.  Carton  haj  giten  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  pipes  ought  to  remain  the  property  of  the 
township. 

Mr.  M'Carthy  — I  expressed  an  opinion  about  a 
month  ago  that  the  ratpayers  should  have  a  vested 
interest  in  the  pipes. 

Chairman— If  the  Corporation  is  in  a  position  to 
say  they  will  not  give  us  water  unless  we  consent 
to  this  provisio,  we  must  make  some  concession. 

Mr.  Casey  pointed  out  that  the  Commissioners 
were  trustees  lor  the  ratepayers,  and  the  pipes 
would  be  lioutilit  at  the  expense  '.f  the  ratepayers. 
If  the  Commissioners  took  upon  themselves  to  aivs 
those  pipes  to  tlie  Corporation,  the  poorest  rate- 
payer could  upset  the  bargain,  as  the  Commissioners 
bud  no  power  to  make  it. 

A  further  running  discussion  took  place, 
in  which  it  was  queried  what  should  be  done 
if  the  Corporation  refused  to  supply  water 
on  any  other  terms  than  those  proposed  by 
them,"  and  the  answer  given  by  Mr.  Casey 
was  that  the  commissioners  conld  go  to  one 
of  the  superior  courts.  It  was  hinted  by  a 
commissioner,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Corporation,  that  the  latter  body  was  acting 
under  eminent  legal  opinion,  but,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Waterworks  Committee,  he  refused 
to  state  who  was  the  eminent  legal  adviser  of 
the  Corporation.  It  was  eventually  decided 
by  the  Drumcundra  Commissioners  to  request 
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the  sub-committee  to  wait  again  on  the 
Waterworks  Coinmitteo  to  try  and  obtain  a 
concession  on  the  point  in  respect  to  the 
ownership  of  the  pijies.  What  tlie  Corpo- 
ration have  decided  we  have  not  yet  learned  ; 
but  we  hold  with  Mr.  Casey  and  others,  that 
the  conimiisiouors  are  trustees  for  the  rate- 
payers, and  the  property  in  the  pipes  should 
be  vested  in  them.  If  we  would  throw  out  a 
bint  to  the  independent  members  of  the  new 
township  it  would  be — to  act  with  caution, 
and  be  careful  of  entering  into  engagements 
that  are  not  safeguarded  by  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, We  think  it  would  also  be  wise  on 
the  part  of  the  present  commissioners  and 
the  ratepayer^  too,  not  to  encourage  t^e  ex- 
tension of  a  hybrid  representation  that  might 
possibly  at  a  future  date  swamp  the  best 
interests  of  the  townthip,  and  make  it  in 
part  the  slave  or  automaton  of  another  body, 
and  the  very  negation  of  a  healtliy  and  inde- 
pendent representative  body  of  local  rule. 


THE 

SEWAGE  GAS  AND  VENTILATION 
DIFFICULTY. 

In  our  present  issue  Mr.  Buchan  adds  another 
contribution  towards  the  solution  of  those 
difficulties  that  beset  a  modern  sanitary  engi- 
neering practice.  Mr.  Buchan  iiaa  the  courage 
of  his  opinions,  and  none  will  deny  him  the 
possession  of  much  industry  and  energy  in 
his  calling,  and  a  desire  to  make  the  path 
easy  for  others  if  he  is  not  entirely  successful 
himself.  As  a  matter  of  strict  justice,  we 
commend  his  plans  to  the  serious  attention 
of  all  architects,  engineers,  and  intelligent 
house-owners  as  ones  entitled  to  trial,  as  also 
to  unprejudiced  criticism  on  the  part  of  pro- 
fessional men  anxious  to  find  the  bast  solu- 
tion of  the  sewage  gas  problem.  For  our- 
selves, we  are  not  wed  to  any  particular 
patent,  and  we  would  be  pleased  to  elicit  and 
publish  in  these  pages  the  conscientious 
opinions  of  any  qualified  practitioner  in  re- 
view of  Mr.  Buchan's  plans,  or  in  i)ractical 
exposition  of  a  better  system,  even  though  it 
should  be  the  critic's  own. 


THE  MIDLAND  GREAT  WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 

At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  company, 
held  on  the  6th  inst.,  at  which  the  reports 
and  accounts  submitted  were  taken  as  read, 
the  chairman.  Sir  Ralph  Cusack,  entered 
into  a  lengthy  statement  of  the  prospects 
and  position  of  the  company,  and  in  refuta- 
tion of  charges  of  mismanagement  preferred 
by  Mr.  Price,  their  late  engineer.  That  portion 
of  the  chairman's  statement  dealing  with  the 
accounts  is  too  long  for  reproduction  in  these 
pages,  so  we  will  content  ourselves  with  an 
extract  in  regard  to  contracts  and  works 
executed  : — 

The  cliairman  said  the  meelinz  were  aware  that 
occasionally  tliiugs  were  required  by  the  Govern- 
ment that  were  very  useful  and  necessary,  and  it 
was  very  well,  in  snme  instances,  that  they  bad  the 
Government  Inspectors  lo  aid  them.  The  doulile  line 
ot  way  between  Inny  Junction  and  Longford  had 
been  open  since  tlie  12lh  of  November.  The  second 
1  ne  from  Atlilone  to  Roscommon  was  not  open  yet. 
Considerable  delay  and  expense  lia»  been  involved 
ill  connection  with  a  bridije  at  .Mote  Park  river, 
between  Atblune  and  Roscommon.  In  April,  1877, 
tliey  entered  into  the  contract  for  the  doubling  if 
llieir  line  between  AthKne  and  Roscommon,  and 
they  had  from  their  late  engineer  a  positive  assur- 
uiice  tbat  the  contract  wa*  to  include  everything. 
Last  year  Mr.  Slator  was  near  tlpttiiii;  himself  inio 
trouble  by  statina  that  this  unfortunate  bridge  had 
been  "  botch(  d  "  If  he  had  the  plans  before  him 
lie  need  not  liave  been  afraid  of  the  case  that  was 
sougiit  lo  be  got  up  against  him.  The  contractor 
liaving  worked  up  to  the  bridge,  in  October,  1877, 
announced  to  Mr.  Price  that  lie  could  not  carry 
out  tlie  work  according  to  the  oriiJinal  plan  signed 
by  Mr.  Price,  which  provided  that  the  foundations 
Biioiild  be  5  ft.  6  in.  Mr.  l^rice  left  them,  and  in 
April  last  Mr.  Greene,  their  present  enyineer,  made 
a  plan  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Ba;enal,  their  con- 
trHClor  ;  and  upon  that  plan  tliey  were  oblieed  to 
tiike  a  Iresli  contract,  ami  llie  briilore  was  now  cnn- 
sU'uctcd  uu  iuuuUaliuiis  ul  43  It.  ij  in.    The  whuie 


thing  had  cost  something  like  £1,500  extra.  Th«n 
the  girders  had  lo  lie  put  in.    (Jirders  hud  been 
conslructed  by  Mr.  Price  with  his  own  hand,  and 
were  orderfd  from  a  very  respeclaiile  firm — Messrs. 
Coates,  of  Belfast.    After  they  were  delivered  Mr. 
Greene  saw  that  there  must  be  some  mistake  about 
them.    Ha  referred  to  the  plans  and  found  that 
Me»srs.  Coates  had  kept  lo  them  to  the  hair's 
breadth.    The  board  directed  him  to  send  the  trac- 
iuL'S  to  the  Hoard  of  Trade  ;  and  in  a  few  days 
afterward  they  received  a  reply  from  Col.  Rich, 
th»  inspector  of  that  district,  to  the  effect  that 
the  girders  were  not  capable  of  bearing  more  than 
five  tons  to  the  square  inch,  e.xcluBive  of  rivets, 
whereas  the  strain  they  were  required  to  bear  was 
twelve  ton*  to  the  inch.     It  was  very  fortunate 
that  the  Government  Inspector  was  between  them 
and  harm's  way,  as  otherwise  the  first  train  that 
went  over  the  bridge  might  ha»e  eone  down  into 
the  Mote  Park  river.    The  next  unfortunate  acci- 
dent was  in  sonneetion  with  the  balance  bridge 
crossing  the  canal  mar  Newcomen-bridge.    At  the 
last  half-yearly  meeting  he  was  censured  for  not 
pressing  the  shareholders  !o  give  the  £900  to  Mr. 
Price.     He  would  tell  them  now  »vlial  he  did  not 
tell  them  then — because  he  never  thought  that  Mr. 
Price  would  have  treated  them  as  he  had  done — 
that  what  influenced  him  in  the  matter  was  the 
trannaclion  connected    with  that  balance  bridge. 
The  Government  Inspector  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
directed   them  to  raise  the  lift  bridge  tiiat  was 
originally  there.    Mr.  Price  saiil  it  could  he  done 
easily ,  and  was  directed  to  get  it  don*,  and  employed 
Messrs.  Courtney  and  Stephens  to  carry  out  the 
work.    At  the  end  of  a  few  waeks  the  whole  thing 
tumbled  down  and  broke  into  little  bits.     .Mr.  Price 
reported  to  the  board  on  the  following  day  that 
the  castings  were  not  according  to  the  designs 
furnished,  that    the  contractors    were  to  blame, 
and  that  the  company  would  not  have  to  pay. 
At  the  first  board  meeting  after  .Mr.  Price  resigned, 
after  he  had  been  told  what  the  directors  would 
recommend  the  shareholders  to  do  for  him,  he  said 
before  leaving  the  room — "  I  wish  to  pledge  niy 
word  to  the  board  that  I  am  in  no  way  to  blame  for 
the  lift  bridge  ;  Courtney  and  Stephens  are  to  blame, 
and  you  won't  have  lo  pay  them."    Mr.  Price  was 
asked  to  give  that  in  writing,  and  there  was  his 
letter  to  the  secretary  reiterating  the  statement  that 
the  bridge  was  constructed  in  violation  of  the  speci- 
fications, and  that  the  company  would  not  have  to 
pay  for  it.    Now,  the  tliareliolders  would  hardly 
believe  him  (the  chairman)  when  he  told  Iheiu  that 
in  twenty-one  days  after  that  letter  was  written, 
Messrs.  Courtney  and  Stephens  having  furnished 
their  account,  Mr.  Price  gave  them  in  his  own 
handwriting  an  unqualified  certificate  "  that  the 
entire  of  the  work  " — that  was  the  bridge  that 
tumbled  down — "  was  carried  out  according  lo 
asreement,  and  to  his  eatire  satisfaction."    And  it 
was  supposed  that  after  tbat  he  (the  chairman)  was 
to  come  there  and  advocate  strongly  the  giving  to 
him  of  £900.     He  told  them  plainly  that  he  could 
not  do  it.    The  works  were  put  up  to  their  satisfac- 
tion, but  the  whole  thing  cost  nearly  £1,600.  That 
and  the  Mote  bridge  cost  them  about  £3,000;  but 
he  did  not  see  that  the  directors  couid  be  held 
answerable  for  either,  as  they  were  not  engineers. 
A  statement  had  appeared  in  the  Railway  News 
tbat  Mr.  Price  had  resigned  his  »ituation  there  not 
from    ill-health,  but  because  he  could  not  sign 
accounts  which  he  did  not  consider  6ond^rfe.  They 
had  Mr.  Price's  resignation,  in  which  he  stated  tbat 
he  took  that  course  in  consequence  of  ill-health, 
and  he  forwarded  to  the  Ilailway  Clearing  House 
Superannuation  Society  a  solemn  declaration  under 
his  hand  that  he  left  that  company's  service  from 
illness  alone,  and  appended  a  certificate  from  two 
physicians  of  considerable  eminence  in  the  city,  who 
would  be  above  writing  what  was  not  true  ;  and  he 
was  paid  his  money.    Did  he  leave  from  ill-health, 
or  did  he  leave  because  he  could  not  sign  accounts? 
He  (the  chairman)  thought  there  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  how  the  fact  was.    In  conclusion,  the  chair- 
man said  he  would  not  draw  any  favourable  pictures 
of  the  future.    He  regretted  to  say  tbat  in  the 
months  of  January  and  February  alone  the  traffic 
at  the  North  Wall  Station  alone  had  decreased 
4,596  tons,  representing  £3,761.     The  directors 
would  do  all  Ibey  could  to  keep  the  expenses  within 
bounds,  but  he  did  not  see  what  they  could  do  to 
increase  the  traffic  until  the  country  progressed. 
He  had  looked  into  the  falling  off  in  the  |;oods 
traffic,  and  thought  he  saw  the  reason  of  it.  Pro- 
visions were  cheap  in  the  country,  and  the  people. 
Laving  enough  to  live  on,  were  sending  nothing  to 
be  sold,  and  had  not  money  to  get  down  much. 
Manufactured  goods  from  across  the  channel  were 
not  going  down  to  the  country,  because  the  people 
had  not  money  to  buy  them.    The  market  ticketi 
tbat  they  used  to  issue  in  thousands  at  tha  different 
market  towns  had  come  down  by  half;  and  harvest 
ait;ii  were  not  goiii!(  lo  England  in  the  same  uuaibera 


as  before.  These  things  affected  other  railway', 
but  they  were  more  susceptible  to  them,  becau>e 
they  hud  no  manufactures,  and  were  dependent 
solely  on  agriculture.  He  hoped  that  better  times 
would  cume. 

After  a  long  discussion  of  a  somewhat 
aninnited  kind,  a  dividend  of  4  per  cent,  waa 
declared  and  carried  along  with  the  following 
resolution  : — 

"  That  the  marked  thanki  of  this  meeting  are 
hereby  presented  to  the  chairman  and  directors  for 
the  management  of  the  company's  affairs,  and  to 
express  the  continued  confidence  of  the  xharebolders 
ill  them,  and  also  in  their  officers,  as  well  as  their 
entire  belief  in  the  ample  refutation  of  the  state- 
ments made  against  the  company's  interests." 

As  a  matter  of  justice  to  Mr.  Price,  the 
late  engineer  of  the  company,  we  append  his 
letter  in  reply  to  the  statements  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Midland  Company.  Mr.  Price 
begins  by  stating  that  advantage  was  taken 
of  Ills  absence  from  the  meeting  to  prefer 
charges  behind  his  back  which  the  chairman 
dared  not  utter  before  his  face  in  September 
last,  and  goes  on  to  add  : — 

I  can  only  say  generally  they  are  aa  true  as  the 
accounts,  aii<l  as  many  will  believe  the  one  as  the  other. 
They  took  the  same  time  in  hatching  as  the  sus- 
pense account  which  I  discovered  in  embryo  in 
January,  1878,  and  pointed  out  by  word  and  letter 
it  was  coming,  and  it  bus  come  in  the  shape  of 
£18.463,  aad  with  it  the  declining  glory  of  the 
.Midland,  which  can  now,  all  of  a  sudden,  boast  of 
the  largest  suspense  account  of  any  Irish  railway. 
Why  is  there  no  engine  suspense  account?  Are 
all  purchased  charged  off?  As  to  my  buying 
shares,  the  chairman  knows  very  well  I  sold  the 
greater  part  of  my  Ordinary  Stock  in  September, 
and  bought  £1,200  of  debentures,  not  shares,  for 
temporary  deposit,  and  sold  the  greater  part  of 
these  out  again  in  two  months.  Only  one  of  wy 
friends  ever  bought  In  since,  and  that  at  94,  against 
my  advice.  As  to  the  little  story  of  Mote  Park 
Bridge,  I  provided  for  piling  by  means  of  a  schedule 
of  prices  in  the  specification,  which  is  the  usual 
practice  till  depths  are  ascertained.  All  the  other 
charges  are  uttered  in  the  anger  of  despair.  The 
suspense  account  now  exiits,  and  it  is  apparent 
that  it  was  accumulated  in  bygone  half-vearg,  af 
alleged  by  use,  not  in  the  last ;  see  the  figures, 
Rails  alleged  to  be  laid,  see  capital  account : — 


June  .3eth,  1878 
Ucc.  31st,  1878 


Tons. 
4,-U3 
3,0^0 


Alleged  Cost. 
£60,617 


I  neither  believe  the  one  nor  the  other,  the  latter 
is  as  much  too  great  as  the  former  is  too  small  ■ 
this  I  stated  in  September.  Are  the  other  directors 
still  iiiiiorant  that  4,233  is  not  to  £14.546  as  3,020 
is  to  £39,017.  The  Act  of  Parliament  31  aaU  32 
Vic,  c.  119,  laid  down  a  form  of  accounts  which 
cannot  be  deviated  from  except  by  consent  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  under  a  penalty  of  £5  per  day,  for 
the  purpose,  it  would  appear,  of  showing  clearly  to 
every  shareholder  the  state  of  affairs.  This  form 
has  been  deviated  from  in  the  last  Midland  account, 
and  a  suspense  account  put  in  under  an  illegal 
heading,  "  Kxtra  Relaying,"  and  in  the  wrong 
place,  whereas  the  law  requires  suspense  accounts 
to  be  put  at  the  end  of  general  balance  sheet  under 
the  well-known  odious  name  of"  suspense  a(rcounti»  " 
This  Act  of  Parliament  al.«o  states  that  if  any 
"  statement,  balance  sheet.  Sec,  is  false  in  any  par- 
ticular to  the  knowledge  of  any  person  who  signs 
it,"  be  is  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  Was  not 
the  engineer  justified  in  pointing  out  at  least  his 
view  of  any  particular  statement  which  he  felt  con- 
strained to  refuse  to  sign?  Finally,  as  to  a  confi- 
dential officer,  and  breach  of  confidence,  it  would 
be  well  for  many  a  concern  if  confidential  servants 
were  al»o  honest. 

We  think  there  is  something  more  at  the 
bottom  of  this  altercation  between  the  com- 
pany and  their  late  engineer  than  has  yet 
transpired.  Some  matters  at  issue  appear 
clear  enough,  but  there  are  others  concerning 
which  we  would  like  to  have  a  little  more 
definite  information.  As  the  case  stands,  we 
have  a  series  of  contradictions  on  each  side 
in  which  not  a  small  amount  of  personal 
feelings  appear  to  be  manifested.  We  are 
not  interested  in  defending  the  company  as 
against  their  engineer  or  vice  vemi,  but 
despite  the  depressed  condition  of  trade  for 
some  months,  we  would  have  expected  to  find 
the  afl'airs  of  the  Midland  Great  Western 
Railway  Company  in  a  more  prosperous  and 
promising  conditiou. 
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THE    NORE    VIADUCT  AT 
THOMASTOWN* 

The  history  of  the  viaduct  which  carries  the 
AVaterford  aud  Central  Ireland  Railway  over 
the  River  Nore  is  somewhat  peculiar  ;  and 
the  author  hopes  it  may  prove  of  sufficient 
interest  to  warrant  his  laying  hefore  the 
Institution  some  of  the  incidents  connected 
therewith,  the  details  of  which  he  has  been 
able  to  collect,  or  which  have  come  within 
his  personal  knowledge. 

The  original  structuret  appears  to  have 
been  designed  by  Captain  Moorsom,  and 
erected  principally  under  his  direction,  and 
the  supervision  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Tarrant.  It  consisted  of  timber  lattice 
girders  of  200  ft.  span  over  the  river,  resting 
on  heavy  masonry  abutments,  the  length 
over  all  being  about  428  ft.,  and  the  height 
of  the  rails  over  the  bed  of  the  river  about 
78  ft.  The  width  between  the  parapets  was 
about  25  ft.,  and  Captain  Moorsom  states 
that  the  viaduct  was  designed  for  a  double 
way,  though  only  a  single  line  was  laid  over 
it.  The  work  was  commenced  in  August, 
1846,  and  completed  in  May,  1850.  The 
contractors  for  the  masonry  were  Messrs. 
Hammond  and  Murray,  of  Dublin.  The 
timber  work  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Robert 
Mallet,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  and  supplied  by 
^lessrs.  J.  P.  Graves  and  Co.,  of  Waterford 
and  New  Ross.  The  cost  of  the  former, 
according  to  Captain  Moorsom,  was  ^£4,800  ; 
that  of  the  latter  i'3,300. 

The  author  entered  into  a  lengthened 
statement  as  to  the  dimensions  of  the  viaduct 
and  the  methods  adopted  for  its  construction. 
He  referred  to  the  inspections  made  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  quotes  largely  from  the 
reports  of  Captains  Wynne,  Tyler,  and  others, 
as  to  the  state  of  the  viaduct  at  various 
periods. 

In  1875  the  directors  decided  that  the  sub- 
stitution of  an  iron  superstructure  in  one 
span  for  a  single  line  of  way  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  early  in  1876  the  contract 
for  this  work,  on  designs  prepared  by  the 
author,  was  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Courtney, 
Stephens,  and  Bailey.  The  main  girders  of 
the  bridge  which  has  since  been  erected  are 
each  212  ft.  long,  the  extreme  depth  at  the 
centre  is  25  ft.  6  in.,  and  at  the  ends  5  ft.  9  in. 
The  flanges  are  trough-formed,  3  ft.  wide  and 
15  in.  deep.  The  bottom  flanges  have  a 
camber  of  4  in.,  and  the  tops  are  curved  to  a 
radius  of  294  ft.  11  in.  The  top  flanges  are 
made  up  each  of  two  web-plates  15  in.  by 
i  in.,  two  angle  irons  4  in.  by  4  in.  by  ^  in., 
and  two  plates,  each  3  ft.  by  |  in.  throughout, 
with  an  additional  plate  3  ft.  by  J  in.  for 
157  ft.  6  in.  in  the  centre.  The  bottom 
flanges  are  composed  of  the  same  rolls  as  the 
top,  except  that  the  third  plates  at  the  centre 
are  |  in.  instead  of  J  in.  thick,  are  each  2  ft. 
shorter,  and  than  an  angle  iron  5  in.  by  3  in. 
by  I  in.  is  riveted  along  the  inner  edge  of 
each  flange  to  support  the  ends  of  the  plank- 
ing. The  web  consists  of  a  diagonal  bracing 
arranged  in  a  double  system  of  triangulation, 
dividing  the  flanges  into  fifteen  equal  bays. 
The  compression  lattices  are  internally 
braced  with  lattice  bars,  3  in.  by  J  in.,  except 
those  at  the  ends,  which  have  solid  webs. 
Over  the  bearings  and  up  to  the  points  of  the 
first  lattices,  web  plates  the  full  depth  of  the 
girders  are  riveted  on  both  sides  to  the  top 
and  bottom  flanges,  and  to  the  lattices,  stiS- 
ened  with  T  and  angle  irons,  giving  great 
strength  and  rigidity  at  the  ends.  At  the 
intersection  of  the  diagonals  in  the  bottom 
flanges,  which  are  13  ft.  4  in.  apart,  the  cross 
girders  are  suspended.  Supported  on  these, 
and  immediately  beneath  the  rails,  there  are 
longitudinal  bearers. 

To  give  lateral  Htiff^ness  to  the  structure, 
the  cross  girders  are  riveted  to  the  bottom 
flanges,  and  diagonal  wind  ties  introduced,  j 
while  midway  between  the  apices  in  the  top 
flanges,  where  headway  permits,  there  are 
compound  latticed  cross  stays,  with  diagonal 

•  By  Mr  Charles  R.  Galwey.  Read  at  Institution  of  Ciril 
Englnecru  of  Ireland,  Maicti  6th,  J879. 

t  An  ac<:(.iint  of  it  is  «iv(-n  by  Captain  William  Scarth 
Mofprvitn.  in  »  pup^r  r»cnrflH  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the 
loMitutioD  of  Civil  Engineers,"  toI.  xi. 


tie  rods.  Both  the  ends  of  the  main  girders 
and  of  the  rail  bearers  which  rest  on  the 
abutments  are  bedded  on  cast  iron  shoes, 
seated  on  large  stone  blocks,  built  into  the 
masonry.  At  the  south  end  rollers  are  placed 
between  these  shoes  and  the  girders,  to  allow 
for  exijansion  and  contraction. 

The  structure  is  designed  for  a  passing 
load  much  in  excess  of  anything  it  is  at  all 
probable  it  will  ever  have  to  carry,  the  strains 
in  each  member  being  calculated  for  the 
position  of  this  load,  which  induces  in  it  the 
greatest  stress.  In  the  flanges  this  is  equi- 
valent to  a  distributed  load  of  about  500  tons, 
and  as  (in  compliance  with  the  Board  of  Trade 
requirements)  none  of  the  iron  is  strained 
under  this  load  beyond  5  tons  to  the  square 
inch  of  sectional  area,  it  follows  (assuming, 
as  is  usual,  that  the  breaking  weight  of 
wrought  iron  is  20  tons  to  the  inch)  that  it 
would  require  an  insistent  distributed  load  of 
2,000  tons  to  cause  the  failure  of  the  main 
girders.  Deducting  from  this  the  dead 
weight  of  the  bridge  itself  (about  220  tons) 
there  remains  1,780  tons  as  the  distributed 
breaking  live  load,  or  about  the  weight  of 
forty-five  engines  and  tenders  of  the  heaviest 
class  in  use  on  the  line.*  Laterally,  the 
structure  is  more  than  amply  rigid  to  resist 
the  most  violent  gales  which  occur  in  this 
country. 

The  erection  of  the  new  bridge  was  com- 
menced in  the  autumn  of  1876.  A  siding  was 
first  laid  in  at  the  place,  and  signals  provided. 
A  staging,  resting  on  the  piers  erected  in 
1872,  was  carried  up  through  the  old  super- 
structure, independent  of  it  as  regards  verti- 
cal support,  and  the  building  of  the  main 
girders  proceeded  with,  there  being  sufiicient 
room  between  the  timber  girders  to  do  this 
without  cutting  away  any  portion  of  them, 
the  bottom  flanges  of  the  new  girders  being 
placed  above  the  level  of  the  old  flooring. 
The  work  was  carried  on  without  misadven- 
ture until  the  end  of  the  following  January. 
On  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  that  month, 
however,  a  serious  misfortune  occurred.  At 
this  time  the  bottom  flanges  and  ends  of 
both  main  girders  had  been  fixed  in  place 
and  riveted  up,  each  weighing  about  40  tons. 
The  lattices  had  all  been  erected,  and  with 
the  web-plates  and  angle  irons  of  the  top 
flange  and  four  of  the  top  cross  braces,  were 
secured  by  bolts  and  drifts.  On  the  evening 
of  the  29th  there  was  a  violent  south-westerly 
gale,  which  buckled  the  old  superstructure 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  rails  at  the  centre 
were  forced  fully  2  in.  out  of  line,  and 
the  bottom  flanges  of  the  new  girders  bent  to 
an  even  greater  extent.  Towards  morning 
the  gale  increased,  and  before  daybreak  so 
much  of  the  new  bridge  as  had  been  erected 
was  blown  down,  the  eastern  girder  falling 
across  the  parapet  of  the  old  bridge,  the 
western  girder  falling  across  the  rails  and 
the  bottom  flange  of  the  other.  As  this 
occurrence  blocked  the  railway,  steps  were 
at  once  taken  to  erect  temporary  platforms 
at  each  end,  and  clear  a  foot  passage  across 
the  bridge,  which  was  done  in  a  few  hours. 
By  this  means  the  passenger  traflSc  was 
carried  on,  the  trains  meeting  at  the  bridge, 
and  the  passengers  walking  across. 

The  ends  of  the  masonry  parapets  on  the 
east  side,  from  which  the  stirrups  supporting 
the  struts  were  suspended,  were  crushed  in 
the  fall  by  the  ends  of  the  iron  girders  ;  but 
as  the  principal  shock  was  sustained  by  them, 
little  damage  was  done  to  the  old  super- 
structure, a  capping  which  covered  the  top 
string  being  almost  the  only  portion  of  the 
timber  much  injured.  Every  exertion  was 
made  to  clear  the  line,  but  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  handling  such  large  masses  of 
iron  and  the  shortness  of  the  days,  this  was 
not  accomplished  till  the  afternoon  of  the 
2nd  February;  and  as  then  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  ironwork  was  still  resting  on 
the  old  superstructure,  carriages  and  wagons 
only  were  allowed  to  cross,  the  author  not 
deeming  it  advisable  to  allow  engines  to  pass 

•The  main  girders  weigh  each  about  79  tons;  the  iron 
croM  structure  and  hraciug,  3UJ  tons;  the  niil  bearers  or  longi- 
tu'lina!^,  II  tons;  timber,  mil",  and  imllii'it,  SO  tons;  total, 
2294  tons,  of  which  about  UJ  tons  rest  on  tlie  bearings. 


over.  Two  days  later  the  greater  part  of 
this  weight  having  been  removed,  tbe  old. 
bridge  was  tested,  and  as  the  results  obtained 
were  satisfactory,  the  ordinary  traffic  was 
resumed.  In  clearing  the  line  it  was  found 
necessary  in  the  case  of  the  western  girder, 
which  was  uppermost,  to  separate  the  end 
posts  from  the  bottom  flange  by  cutting  the 
rivets  ;  but  the  bottom  flange  and  etids  of 
the  other  girder  weighing,  as  has  been 
before  stated,  about  40  tons,  was  lifted  into 
its  place  in  one  piece.  This  was  done  by 
means  of  screw-jacks  and  two  10-ton  travel-^ 
ling  cranes,  kindly  lent  to  the  contractors  by 
Mr.  Alexander  M'Donnell,  M.  Inst.  C.E., 
Locomotive  Superintendent  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway.  It  was  found 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  ironwork,  principally 
in  the  lattices,  had  been  twisted  and  bent  by 
the  fall,  but  little  was  so  much  injured  as  to 
preclude  its  being  straightened  and  used  iu 
re-erecting  the  girders — a  work  which  waa 
immediately  proceeded  with. 

The  extent  of  the  deviation  from  the 
straight  which  it  was  found  the  old  super- 
structure had  reached  after  the  gale  alluded 
to,  was  such  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
take  precautions  against  its  being  blown 
further  out  of  line.  For  this  purpose  advan- 
tage was  taken  of  the  formation  of  the 
ground,  which  affi^rded  a  ready  means,  as  the 
river  which  flows  from  the  south-west  to  the 
north-east  and  passes  under  the  bridge  at  an 
angle  of  about  60  degrees,  bends  further  to 
the  south  at  a  little  distance  above  it,  the 
land  rising  abruptly  to  a  height  of  some  50 
ft.  over  the  water-level.  A  point  on  this 
high  ground,  about  200  yards  to  the  west, 
and  directly  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the 
bridge,  was  selected,  and  on  it  a  good 
anchorage  provided,  to  which  the  superstruc- 
ture was  attached  by  two  3-in.  charcoal  wire 
ropes.  These  ropes  were  secured  to  rails 
placed  vertically  against  the  outer  face  of 
eastern  girder,  dividing  the  span  nearly 
equally,  and  bearing  against  the  faces  of  all 
the  chords.  The  ropes  were  strained  up 
until  the  bridge  was  brought  back  about  | 
of  an  inch,  when  they  were  made  fast.  The 
number  of  violent  gales  which  occurred 
before  the  new  structure  was  completed 
showed  that  this  precaution  was  not  un- 
necessary. 

On  the  24th  May  following  the  new  main 
girders  were  so  far  completed  that  the  pack- 
ings under  them  were  removed.  Each 
girder  subsided  a  trifle  less  than  f  of  an  inch 
at  the  centre,  but  as  they  had  been  wedged 
up  till  the  bottom  flanges  were  somewhat 
above  the  level  of  the  fronts  of  the  shoes, 
this  deflection  would  represent  something 
more  than  was  due  to  the  exact  span.  The 
deflection  in  the  top  and  bottom  flanges  were 
not  appreciably  difl'erent. 

On  the  3rd  August  the  bridge  was  tested 
with  five  engines  and  tenders,  covering  the 
whole  span,  and  weighing  in  all  nearly  200 
tons,  the  heaviest  engines  being  placed  in 
tUe  centre.  The  deflections  were  measured 
in  the  top  and  bottom  flanges  of  the  main 
girders,  iu  all  the  cross  girders,  and  in  all 
the  rail  bearers.  In  each  of  the  main 
girders  the  deflection  at  the  centres  was  J  of 
an  inch  in  the  bottom,  and  ll-16th  of  an 
inch  in  the  top  flanges.  The  greatest  deflec- 
tion obtained  in  any  of  the  cross  girders  or 
longitudinals  was  about  J  of  an  inch  iu 
excess  of  the  main  girders  at  the  same  place, 
and  the  elongation  of  the  bottom  flanges,  aa 
registered  by  the  movement  on  the  rollers, 
from  I  in.  to  ^  in. 

The  test  load  was  passed  over  the  bridge 
at  various  speeds,  and  was  kept  standing  ou 
it  for  a  considerable  time,  but  there  were  no 
perceptible  ditterences  in  the  results  re- 
corded, and  iu  no  case  was  any  permanent 
set  obtained.  The  greatest  amount  of  vi- 
bration at  the  centre  of  the  top  and  bottom 
flanges  of  the  main  girders,  when  the  test 
load  was  passed  over  at  a  high  speed,  was 
5-16th  of  an  inch,  there  being  no  perceptible 
difference  iu  the  amounts  registered  in  each 
of  the  four  cases. 

To  carry  out  the  tests  referred  to  it  had 
been  necessary  to  transfer  the  weight  of  the 
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passing  load  from  the  old  to  the  new  super- 
Btructure,  and,  as  tho  results  were  satisfac- 
tory, the  traflic  was  continued  over  the  new 
bridge,  and  the  work  of  taking  down  the  old 
etructure  and  staging  at  one  conimenced. 

As  is  usually  the  case,  the  state  in  which 
the  tiniher  wat  found  varied  greatly  in 
different  parts  of  the  work,  particularly  in 
the  portions  which  had  not  been  subjected 
to  the  same  conditions.  In  the  parts  of  the 
structure  most  exposed  to  weather  a  great 
portion  {princijially  in  the  upper  strings)  was 
perfectly  sound.  In  the  most  sheltered 
eituations  it  was  quite  rotten,  and  in  almost 
all  cases  the  parts  of  the  lattices  within  the 
body  of  the  strings  were  decayed  to  a  very 
considerable  extent.  The  timber  which  was 
found  to  be  in  the  soundest  condition  was 
for  the  most  part  pitch  pine,  a  fact  which 
does  not  at  all  bear  out  an  observation  made 
by  Ca])taiu  Moorsoni,  in  his  j)aper,  that 
though  the  timber  specified  was  best  Memel 
or  Archangel  fir,  some  pitch  pine  was  intro- 
duced, by  permission,  "But  that  experience 
lias  shown  it  should  be  avoided  in  future." 

The  taking  down  of  the  old  superstructure 
occupied  about  three  months,  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  piers  about  half  that  time.  In 
tho  latter  case  some  difliculty  was  ex- 
I)e)  ieuced  with  the  timber  piles  driven  in  the 
bed  of  the  river.  lu  most  cases  these  were 
pulled  by  means  of  a  combination  of  winches, 
blocks,  and  tackle,  and  levers.  In  some 
cases  it  was  found  easier  to  break  them 
across  at  the  bottom  of  the  river  by  applying 
a  transverse  strain. 

In  conclusion  the  author  desired  to  add 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  renewal  of  this 
structure  was  effected  refiects  verj'  great 
credit  on  the  contractors,  and  esj)ecially  on 
those  members  of  their  staff  under  whose 
more  immediate  supervision  the  work  was 
carried  out.  With  only  one  exception  (a 
timber  superstructure  which  has  since  been 
rei)laced  by  one  in  iron)  this  was  the  last  of 
the  original  timber  structures  on  the  Water- 
ford  and  Central  Ireland  llailway,  all  having 
been  renewed  since  the  author  was  appoiuted 
to  the  line. 


GAS  ILLUMINATION.* 

CCoiitimK-d  from  page  77.) 

When  a  porcelain  slab  is  brought  over  a  gas 
flame  a  deposit  of  carbon  occurs  :  the  particles 
exist  in  the  fiame,  and  the  contact  of  the 
cold  slab  causes  their  instant  deposition. 
A  similar  effect  is  jiroduced  by  a  current  of 
cold  air  impinging  upon  a  flame,  a  portion  of 
which  is  thus  cooled  down  below  the  tempera- 
ture necessary  for  the  combustion  of  the 
carbon,  and  the  flame  thus  exj)osed  to  the 
draught  smokes,  that  is,  the  finely-divided 
particles  of  carbon  pass  into  the  air  uncon- 
sumed.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
carbon  is  consumed  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  flame,  and  if  the  jet  be  a  good  one,  and 
the  pressure  of  gas  not  too  low,  no  smoke  is 
produced.  In  the  Bunsen  burner  the  gas  is 
mixed  with  air  suflicient  to  prevent  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  carbon,  and  hence  we  have  a 
flame  which  is  valueless  as  a  source  of  light, 
but  convenient  for  the  apjilication  of  heat. 
The  solid  particles  of  carbon  iu  an  ordinary 
gas  flame  result  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  olefines  and  other  compounds  rich  in 
carbon,  which  are  readily  decomposed  by  the 
action  of  heat.  The  same  thing  occurs  if 
coal  gas  be  passed  through  a  glass  tube 
heated  to  redness ;  in  this  case  a  deposit  of 
carbon  in  the  interior  of  the  tube  occurs  at 
the  point  where  the  heat  is  applied.  In  gas 
works  a  similar  effect  is  produced  by  the 
beating  of  the  impure  gas  in  the  retorts,  in 
which  a  deposit  of  caibon,  sometimes  three 
or  four  inches  in  thickness,  is  formed.  This 
carbon  was  formerly  used  for  the  rods  or 
pencils  employed  in  producing  the  electric 
light.  The  presence  of  the  particles  of 
carbon  in  a  flame  renders  it  opaque,  and  the 
degree  of  opacity  varies  with  the  illuminat- 
ing power.    At  the  bottom  of  a  flat  flame, 
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where  the  oxygen  is  in  excess,  the  trans- 
parency is  such  that  a  printed  paper  may  be 
read  through  it  as  if  no  obstruction  inter- 
vened, but  the  U])per  part  almost  entirely 
conceals  the  printing.  The  intensity  of 
light  depends  partly  upon  the  quantity  of 
the  cari)on  jjarticles,  and  partly  upon  the 
heat  of  the  flame  by  which  the  carljon  is 
brought  up  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  in- 
candescence. Professor  Frankland  has 
shown  that  the  light  is  not  entirely  due  to 
the  separated  carbon,  and  that  certain 
chemical  compounds — gases  or  vapours — 
from  which  carbon  does  not  separate  by  the 
action  of  heat,  are  capable,  under  some  con- 
ditions, of  giving  luminous  flames  when 
burned  iu  air.  For  all  practical  purposes, 
however,  tho  original  proposition  of  Davy 
may  be  accepted,  that  the  light  is  radiated 
from  highly-heated  particles  of  solid  carbon. 
When  air  is  supplied  in  excess  to  a  flame,  as 
when  tho  gas  escapes  through  a  tine  jet  at  a 
high  pressure,  there  is  little  separated 
carbon,  the  flame  is  transparent  or  nearly  so, 
and  there  is  very  little  luminosity.  On  the 
other  band,  when  the  flame  is  large  and 
sluggish,  and  the  air  in  contact  with  it  is 
insullicient,  the  solid  carbon  is  in  excess,  and 
a  part  of  it  escapes  unburnt,  giving  rise  to  a 
smoky  flame,  iu  which  also  the  luminosity 
may  be  low.  What  we  have  to  strive  after  in 
order  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  "  duty," 
as  mechanical  engineers  would  call  it,  from 
gas,  is  to  burn  it  so  as  to  have  the  flauie  as 
hot  as  possible,  and  as  near  the  smoking 
point  as  is  consistent  with  the  perfect  con- 
sumption of  the  carbon  iu  the  upper  part  of 
the  flame.  In  few  words,  the  whole  science 
of  gas  lighting  is  the  obtaining  a  bright 
flame  without  smoke.  It  was  at  one  time 
accepted  as  an  axiom  that  economy  in  gas 
lighting  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
large  burners,  and  that  iu  small  jets  the  con- 
tact of  air  was  necessarily  so  complete  that 
only  a  feeble  light  could  be  obtained.  But 
this  is  only  partially  true  ;  more  precise  and 
extended  experiments  have  shown  that  the 
luminosity  depends  not  so  much  upon  the 
quantity  of  gas  as  upon  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  burned.  In  the  case  of  flat-flame 
burners,  the  most  essential  element  is  pres- 
sure, a  high  initial  velocity  giving  a  low 
illuminating  power,  and  vice  veisOi.  I  may 
give  a  few  illustrations  from  my  own  experi- 
ments— the  gas  used  being  of  26  candles 
illuminating  power  for  five  cubic  feet  per 
hour.  In  all  the  instances  I  am  about  to 
quote  Bray's  ordinary  union  jets  were  used. 
The  gas  gave  the  most  unfavourable  result 
when  the  smallest  burner  of  the  series.  No. 
0,  was  used  under  comparatively  high  pres- 
sure— la  in. — two  cubic  feet  per  hour  gave 
an  illuminating  effect  of  3'21  candles,  or  cal- 
culated to  the  standard  of  five  cubic  feet  per 
hour,  eight  candles.  The  best  result,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  obtained  with  a  No.  8 
burner  at  one  inch  pressure,  when  7"1  cubic 
feet  gave  an  illuminating  effect  of  40-63 
candles,  or  for  five  cubic  feet,  28  6  candles. 
Here  is  a  striking  contrast,  the  same  gas 
giving  at  one  time  8-candle  power  for  5  ft. 
an  hour,  at  another  28'6,  the  jets  being  re- 
spectively the  smallest  and  the  largest  of  the 
series  of  nine.  But  let  us  now  take  the  same 
qantity  of  gas  under  varied  conditions  of 
pressure,  and  we  shall  see  even  here  very 
marked  differences.  Three  cubic  feet  burned 
at  a -in.  pressure,  and  calculated  to  5  ft.  per 
hour,  gave  25  candles ;  at  1-in.  pressure,  19 
candles;  and  at  1^-in.,  12J  candles.  Here 
we  have  the  effect  simply  of  pressure,  which, 
in  the  case  of  flat-flame  burners,  is  of  para- 
mount importance.  When  common  gas  is 
used,  the  effect  of  pressure  is  even  more 
remarkable,  the  varieties  being  such  that  in 
some  cases  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  pos- 
sible amount  of  light  producible  is  really 
obtained. 

A  remarkable  effect  is  obtained  with  a 
mixture  of  canuel  gas  with  about  twice  its 
bulk  of  air.  At  a  low  pressure,  in  an  Argand 
jet  with  large  holes,  it  gives  a  fairly  lumi- 
nous flame,  while  at  a  high  pressure  (3  or  4 
in.),  although  the  quantity  of  gas  consumed 
is  three  times  as  great,  the  flame  is  almost 


totally  non-luminous,  and  has  a  greenish 
tint.  The  gas  used  somewhat  extensively  in 
tho  United  States,  made  by  saturating  uir 
with  petroleum  spirit,  requires  to  be  burned 
at  a  pressure  not  exceeding  01  of  an  inch, 
which  can  be  obtained  only  with  an  Argand 
with  very  large  holes,  or  a  bat's-wing  of 
peculiar  construction,  called  the  American 
regulating  bat's-wing.  At  ordinary  pres- 
sures, such  as  are  used  for  coal  gas,  there 
is  scarcely  any  light,  and  tho  flame  keeps 
about  a  i-in.  or  more  above  the  burner. 

It  is  not  only  on  the  score  of  economy  that 
it  is  desirable  to  burn  gas  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  afford  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
light.  The  burning  of  a  moderate-sized  jet 
of  gas  produces  as  much  carbonic  anhydride 
as  tho  breathing  of  two  grown-up  men  ;  and 
as,  in  an  ordinary  apartment,  we  have 
usually  from  three  to  six  of  these,  tho  air 
becomes  vitiated  with  remarkable  rapidity. 
It  is  therefore  desirable,  in  relation  to 
health,  to  obtain  the  illumination  we  require 
with  tho  least  possible  expenditure  of  gas. 
The  8ul])hur  in  gas  is  a  very  serious  draw- 
back to  its  use.  In  burning,  it  is  no  doubt 
formed  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  into  sulphu- 
rous anhydride  ;  but  it  is  soon  converted  into 
suljihuric  acid,  which  attacks  with  avidity  all 
the  more  readily  destructible  articles  in  the 
apartment.  So  far  back  as  40  years  since, 
the  effects  of  the  sulphuric  acid  arising  from 
the  couibustion  of  gas  upon  the  binding  of 
books  and  many  articles  of  furniture  were 
noted  ;  and  recent  experiments  have  shown 
that  leather,  paper  &c.,  in  ill-ventilated 
apartments,  exposed  to  the  emanations  from 
burning  gas  for  a  series  of  years,  contain 
large  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid. 

There  are  several  qualities  of  gas  in  use  in 
this  country.  The  best  may  be  described  as 
Scotch  cannel  gas,  as  it  is  made  only  iu 
Scotland,  where  the  illuminating  power 
varies  from  24  to  30  candles  for  five  cubic 
feet  per  hour  consumed  in  a  union  or  fish- 
tail jet :  the  average  may  be  fairly  stated  as 
20  candles.  In  London  a  cannel  gas  is  used 
in  small  proportion,  the  illuminating  power 
of  which  is  about  23  candles  ;  and  in  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Carlisle,  and  probably 
some  other  towns,  an  intermediate  gas  is 
manufactured,  the  illuminating  power  of 
which  is  about  20  candles.  The  common  gas 
in  London,  and  most  other  English  and  Irish 
towns,  has  an  illuminating  power  of  14  to 
16  candles.  In  the  case  of  cannel  gas,  the 
standard  is  found  by  testing  the  gas  by  a 
union  jet  consuming  five  cubic  feet,  at  a 
pressure  of  0'5  of  an  inch,  while  the  common 
gas  is  tested  by  Sugg's  "  London  "  Arganii, 
consuming  five  cubic  feet  per  hour,  at  a 
pressure  of  about  0"05  of  an  inch. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  LOCKS. 

With  reference  to  the  supply  of  locks  for 
the  Woolwich  contract,  Mr.  James  Hill  writes 
to  a  contemporary,  that  he  did  not  state  that 
all  the  locks  supplied  came  from  America. 
He  was  invited  by  Col.  Wrottesley  to  meet 
the  deputation  from  Willenhall,  but  declined 
on  the  ground  that  "  a  body  of  interested  lock- 
makers  intent  on  pushing  their  own  wares 
were  utterly  disqualified  to  give  an  impartial 
opinion  on  American  locks."  He  continues  : 
— "  Locks,  like  watches,  can  be  had  at  any 
price,  and  my  new  American-made  rim  lock* 
are  considered  by  my  customers  to  be  good 
value  for  the  money.  The  50-yeaF-old  Willen- 
hall lock  referred  to  was  made  with  common 
wards,  and  sometimes  with  no  wards  at  all ; 
the  mechanism  of  the  bolts  has  been  proved 
defective,  the  case  has  no  design  about  it, 
the  japan  and  general  finish  are  alike  inferior. 
The  keys  are  roughly  cut,  and  possess  little 
or  no  variation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
American  'imitation'  locks  are  made  with 
levers,  the  design  of  the  case  is  quite  unique 
— the  only  point  of  resemblance  being  the 
flange — the  japan  and  general  finish  are  in- 
comparably good,  and  the  keys,  cut  by 
machinery,  are  of  a  superior  kind,  and  possess 
a  much  greater  variety  of  combinatious. 
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i  The  Willenhall  makers  are  evidently  in  error 
i  with  respect  to  the  very  lirst  item.  In  the 
:  first  place,  the  Willenhall  mortise  lock 
alluded  to  was  only  recently  left  at  the 
Eoyal  Engineer  Office,  Woolwich,  as  a 
sample,  and  is  nowhere  fixed  in  the  build- 
ings in  question.  Secondly,  this  lock  cost 
me  3s.  8d.  net  from  the  maker  (which  I  can 
prove),  exclusive  of  carriage,  and  not  3s.,  as 
stated.  And,  thirdly  the  selling  price  was 
invoiced  subject  to  a  considerable  discount 
and  included  carriage  to  Woolwich.  Some 
of  the  other  prices  gloated  over  should  be 
similarly  qualified.  It  is  evident  that 
American  competition  has  had  a  very  salutary 
eftect  upon  the  Willenhall  lockmakers,  and 
this  is  the  sole  object  Col.  Wrottesley  had  in 
I  view  when  he  asked  me  to  state  the  result  of 
I  my  visit  to  America.  Prices  have  been 
reduced,  and  I  understand  that  strenuous 
exertions  are  being  made  to  improve  the 
Willenhall  productions.  All  this  is  very 
I  well ;  but  I  am  reminded  that,  but  for  the 
I  introduction  of  American  tram-cars  the  public 
would  not  have  had  the  benefit  of  reduced 
fares  and  improved  accommodation  in  con- 
nection with  many  of  the  English  omnibuses. 
I  am  not  an  American,  and  have  no  pre- 
ference for  American  locks  because  they  are 
made  in  America.  Neither  am  I  prejudiced 
against  Encjlish  locks.  I  sell  both,  and,  like 
other  merchants,  am  always  open  to  buy  in 
the  best  and  cheapest  markets." 


ADVERSARIA  HIBERXICA, 

LITERARY  AND  TECHNICAL. 

The  virtues  of  the  old  Dublin  pumps,  or, 
rather,  the  waters  raised  by  them,  have  all 
but  departed.  Few  public  or  private  pumps 
now  exist  in  our  city  possessing  a  repute  for 
good  water,  and  the  modern  unsanitary  con- 
ditions in  our  midst,  coupled  with  defective 
[  sewerage,  have  sorely  undermined  the  faith  in 
I    the  purity  of  the  well  waters  of  our  city. 

Throughout  the  eighteenth  century  and 
the  early  part  of  the  present,  the  wells  and 
noted  pumps  of  Dublin  were  many,  and  the 
!    spas  and  medicinal  springs  of  the  country 
[    counted  by  hundreds,  several  of  which  were 
great  resorts  for  the  people  on  Sundays  and 
holidays.    Dublin  and  its  vicinity  alone  was 
rich  in  wells  and  spas,  so  called,  some  arti- 
ficial, yet  all  credited  with  some  peculiar 
characteristic.    The  south  city,  between  the 
'    line  of  Thomas-street  and  the  Coombe,  had 
several  pumps  and  wells,  the  virtues  of  whose 
I    waters  in  certain  disorders  are  described  by 
1    Riitty  and  others.    It  is  possible  the  water 
I    raised  by  some  of  these  pumps  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  was  good,  but  we  fear 
that  not  a  few  of  them  were  deeply  impregna- 
ted with  sewage  or  foul  drainage  in  filtration. 
The  Liffey  at  Island  Bridge  towards  the  close 
'    of  the  last  century  supplied  the  city  with  a 
j    portion  of  its  water  for  drinking  and  domestic 
j    purposes,  and  a  large  amount  of  this  water 
I    was  shipped  for  long  voyages.    Next  came 
I    the  canals  ;  and,  though  a  little  consideration 
I    will  convince  the  many  that  the  canals  were 
!    always  lial)le  to  pollution  from  a  variety  of 
I    causes — through  the  bilge  water  and  slops  of 
I    barges  and  passenger  boats,  the  drowning  of 
doifs  and  cats,  and  other  nuisances, — yet  up 
I    till  this  hour  there  are  strong  advocates  in  our 
midst  for  a  water  service  from  our  canals, 
and  they  even  contend  they  are  more  pure 
than  the  Vartry  supply.    We,  however,  are 
not  among  those  who  firmly  believe  that  the 
'    Vartry  water  is  perfectly  free  from  pollution, 
,    or  that  a  better  or  purer  supply  from  the 
I    same  sources  could  not  be  secured.    A  good 
i    deal  more  care  is  needed  than  what  is  at 
present  Ijestowed  in  securing  the  purity  of 
I    the  Vartry  supply,  and  there  are  certain 
I    chemical  properties  in  the  Vartry  water  which 
I    are  decidedly  objectionable  ;  and,  if  it  were 
I   possible,  we  would  like  to  see  them  minimised 
i    or  eliminated. 

Reverting  to  the  old  spas  of  Dublin  and  its 
vicinity,  perhaps  among  the  number  there 
Was  none  more  popular  than  the  water  at 
Leixlip,  while  its  repute  lasted.  Properly 
speaking,  the  so-called  spa  at  Leixlip  was 
liot  an  old  one,  for  thia  mcdiciual  spriug  wuii 


discovered  in  consequence  of  the  ground 
being  cut  through  in  the  making  of  the  canal. 
It  was,  shortly  after  its  discovery , credited  with 
a  number  of  vii'tues,  and  was  christened  the 
New  Spa.  The  disorders  the  water  was  said 
to  cure  were  many,  but  the  particular  virtue 
was  its  success  in  scrofulous  complaints.  An 
analysis  was  procured  at  the  Apothecaries' 
Hall,  showing  that  the  water  at  Leixlip  cured 
a  remarkable  number  of  complaints — ^more 
than  we  care  to  enumerate.  In  the  last 
decade  of  the  last  century  the  popularity  of 
the  Leixlip  spa  was  at  its  full  height,  and 
legion  was  the  number  of  its  visitors  on 
foot  and  by  every  kind  of  private  and  public 
vehicle.  The  water  was  discovered  in  the 
winter  time,  and  its  deep-seated  source 
caused  it  to  appear  warmer  than  other  super- 
ficial springs.  On  Sunday  mornings  in 
summer  time  strings  of  coaches  and  noddys 
miles  long  were  to  be  seen  making  for  Leixlio, 
crowds  of  impatient  patients  among  the 
number,  anxious  to  apply  externally  and  in- 
ternally the  healing  water's.  Thither  from 
the  city  hurried  the  blind  and  the  lame,  the 
palsied  and  the  valetudinarian,  the  scrofulous 
and  the  love-sick— many  with  real  and  many 
more  with  fancied  complaints,  but  each  and 
all  intent  on  having  a  drink,  for  the  virtue 
and  fashion  of  the  thing. 

The  late  Rev.  Csesar  Otway,  in  his  "  Tour 
to  Connaught,"  took  notice  of  the  Leixlip 
spa  upon  his  way,  and  tells  us — '*  Alas,  the 
powers  of  ridicule  were  brought  to  bear 
against  it,  and  one  wicked  wight  drew  a  cari- 
cature in  which  he  represented  a  broken- 
down  noddy  as  washed  in  the  Leixlip  spa 
water,  and  aU  its  spokes  and  shafts,  under 
the  mopping  of  the  jarvej,  became  strong 
and  straight.  This  certainly  was  a  pity,  and 
no  one  in  the  world  was  served  by  dissipa- 
ting such  an  innocent  delusion  ;  and  after  all 
it  is  a  beautiful  and  extraordinary  spring, 
for,  if  you  believe  all  the  neighbours,  not  a 
fish  or  frog  will  live  in  its  waters  ;  and  though 
there  is  a  floculent,  rusty-coloured  ochreous 
matter  constantly  rising  to  the  surface  of  the 
well  exactly  similar  to  that  which  is  found  in 
springs  strongly  impregnated  with  iron,  yet 
no  test  of  gallic  acid  or  prussite  of  potash 
can  detect  any  iron  ;  but  in  the  centre  of  this 
floculent  matter  is  found  a  veri/  red  little 
worm  about  a-half  an  inch  long,  which  all 
those  who  have  still  faith  in  the  water  say 
is  the  sovereignest  remedy  alive  for  a  sore 
leg  :  nay  more,  let  any  one  who  has  drunk 
over  night  from  fifteen  to  twenty  tumblers  of 
punch,  and  whose  head  is  so  hot  that  it  makes 
the  water  fiz  into  which  it  is  put,  let  him  but 
take  a  quart  or  two  of  this  spring  on  the 
following  morning  and  he  will  lose  all  his 
whiskey  fever,  and  walk  home  as  cool  as  a 
cucumber.  I  assure  you,  gentle  reader,  I 
have  seen  sundry  making  this  experiment, 
and  I  actually  saw  them  afterwards  sober." 
Bravo,  Otway  1  We  have  no  doubt  at  all 
that  a  couple  of  quarts  of  the  Leixlip  water 
in  a  drunkard's  stomach  would  cause  a  revo- 
lution for  the  better. 

Apropos,  at  Lucan  there  was  another  noted 
medicinal  spring,  which  was  in  the  demense 
of  Mr.  Vesey  at  the  period  of  which  we  are 
writing.  This  well  was  sheltered  in  a  deep 
niche  executed  in  hewn  stone,  and  there  was 
a  rural  or  rustic  thatched  seat  for  the  water 
drinkers,  and  an  area  for  walking  about. 
Among  the  more  noted  provincial  spas  or 
medicinal  springs  were  those  at  Swauliubar, 
[  County  Cavan,  and  Ballyshellan,  County 
j  Kilkenny.  These  waters  have  been  cele- 
brated in  prose  and  verse  by  Swift,  his 
literary  friends,  and  others.  There  were  a 
number  of  so-called  hot  wells  formerly  much 
resorted  to  in  the  different  provinces,  Cork 
being  famous  for  one  at  Mallow  and  other 
places.  At  the  present  time  there  are  some 
spas  or  medicinal  springs  in  the  south-west 
of  Ireland  yearly  resorted  to,  and  whose  waters 
are  still  recommended  by  some  of  our  medical 
men.  Whatever  virtue  may  bo  contained  in 
medicinal  springs,  we  think  the  four  pro- 
vinces of  Ireland  can  supply  all  that  vale- 
1  tudinarians  may  well  desire  without  resorting 
to  German  spas.    luvulida  go  to  the  Cou- 


tinent  to  drink  waters  with  the  same  pro- 
perties as  those  to  be  found  at  home,  and 
otherwise  they  purchase  bottled  waters  at  a 
high  price  from  our  chemists,  with  this  other 
disadvantage  that  a  similar  and  as  good  a 
water  can  be  drunk  at  home  fresh  at  the  well- 
side.  But  'twas  ever  thus.  We  have  known 
Belfast  and  Limei-ick  hams  to  be  exported 
and  coming  back  to  Dublin  again  with  the 
Yorkshire  and  other  brands  upon  them. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  this  century  too,  before 
the  Irish  piano-making  trade  was  crushed  out, 
our  sires  have  known  Irish-manufactured 
pianos  going  to  makers  in  London  and 
coming  back  into  the  hands  of  Dublin  buyers 
with  the  London  mint-mark  upon  them. 
The  Irish  ladies  of  "  quality  "  who  bought 
them  believed  they  could  not  procure  a  good 
instrument  in  Dublin,  so,  refi'sing  to 
patronise  their  own  countrymen,  they  paid 
a  far  higher  price  in  London  for  the  Irish- 
made  article,  and  died  with  their  illusions 
undispelled.  On  the  same  principle  Irish 
ladies  and  lords  will  still  resort  to  German 
springs  and  patronise  the  importers  of 
German  mineral  waters,  believing  that  even 
in  the  matter  of  physic  the  foreign  stuff  is 
the  best,  because  it  is  the  dearest  and  most 
fashionable. 

The  "  intentions  of  pious  donors "  no 
more  than  impious  ones  are  not  respected  in 
these  latter  days.  How  many  asylums, 
schools,  hospitals,  and  other  charitable  and 
educational  institutions  have  not  lapsed  within 
the  last  century  and  a-half,  not  to  go  back 
further  '?  Acts  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  dis- 
honest trustees  have  made  away  with  funds 
and  large  estates.  Clerics  as  well  as  laymen, 
we  regret  to  write,  have  appropriated  property 
and  funds  that  did  not  belong  to  them,  and 
corporate  and  non-corporate  bodies  have 
done  the  same.  In  the  course  of  our  readings 
in  various  directions  we  have  found  moneys, 
and  landed  property  particularly,  which  were 
left  for  founding  and  supporting  certain 
asylums  or  alms  houses,  diverted  into  other 
channels  or  appropriated  to  private  uses. 
Wei"e  a  parliamentary  commission  instituted 
we  are  certain  a  strict  and  diligent  series  of 
inquiries  in  the  British  Islands  would  result 
in  some  startling  disclosures,  but  we  fe.ir 
such  an  inquiry  will  never  be  instituted.  If 
it  were  it  would  be  found  that  some  of  our 
legislators  are  enjoying  property  and  fun  Is 
that  do  not  belong  to  them,  although  they 
may  have  inherited  from  their  fathers.  Tlie 
grandfathers  and  great  grandfathers  of  not  a 
few  men  in  this  country  acquired  a  large 
portion  of  their  wealth  by  ignoring  their 
duties  as  trustees,  and  otherwise  enclosing 
common  lands  once  free  to  the  poor  of  our 
towns  and  villages.  But  what  could  the 
poor  helpless  townsmen  and  villagers  of  a 
century  ago  or  less  do  to  prevent  these 
usurpations  ?  The  poor  were  uneducated,  and 
the  laws  could  be  enforced  against  them  in  a 
variety  of  ways  as  combinators  or  disturbers 
of  the  peace.  The  poor  could  not  unite  for 
a  common  interest,  for  they  had  no  friends 
or  leaders  to  instruct  them  or  take  their  part. 
They  were  in  ignorance,  and  their  ignorani  e 
and  j)overty  to  resist  was  taken  advantage  o', 
and  so  disappeared  many  charities  and 
common  lands  and  village  greens.  When 
certain  rights  of  commonage  were  destroyed 
by  enclosures,  the  poor  villagers  lost  one  of 
their  sources  of  income  and  subsistence,  fur 
they  were  no  longer  able  to  have  free  grazing 
for  their  cattle,  and  anon  they  were  punished 
for  allowing  their  cows,  pigs,  and  goats  to 
wander  along  the  roadsides.  Apart  from 
the  very  poor,  the  middle  classes  too  havs 
been  sufferers,  and  botii  they  and  tl)«  lowt  r 
classes  have  lost  by  the  lapse  of  several  grants 
or  bequests  intended  for  educational  pm-- 
poses.  Both  in  the  last  and  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  present  century  several  bequu.^t.-, 
even  in  Ireland,  on  the  part  of  land  owuerp, 
merchants,  and  distinguished  citizens  have 
been  set  aside  by  an  appeal  to  the  law. 
Moneys  intended  for  the  advancement  of 
science,  literature,  and  art  have  met  a  similar 
fate.  Lojk  baok  at  the  uol)le  bequest  of 
ilcury  ilood,  a  distiaguLlicil  lueuiljer  of  our 
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Irish  Parliament.  He  bequeatlicd  liis  estates 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  their  then 
value  being  i'5,000,  this  sum  being  intended 
for  establishing  professorships  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  for  the  study  and  cultivation 
of  the  Irish  language.  Litigation  ensued, 
the  validity  of  Mr.  Flood's  will  being  con- 
tested by  his  cousin  and  heir-at-law,  who, 
after  a  protracted  lawsuit,  had  his  claim  to 
the  estates  recognised.  Thus  the  University 
of  Dublin  and  the  Irish  people  lost  the  beuetit 
of  a  noble  bequest.  An  able  pamphlet  was 
written  in  defence  of  Flood's  bequest  by  liis 
friend  Lord  Rosae,  then  Sir  Laurence  Parsons, 
but  jticta  rst  (ilea  might  have  been  written  at 
the  time,  for  the  law  was  not,  in  our  opinion, 
right,  though  the  bequest  was  clear  and  un- 
deniable, and  the  resolve  of  a  sane  and  acute- 
minded  Irishman. 

Elsewhere  in  these  columns  a  letter  will 
be  found  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  James 
Graves,  a  distinguished  native  arclireologist 
and  antiquary- — and  more,  as  also  founder 
and  fosterer  of  the  Royal  Historical  and 
Archicological  Association  of  Ireland.  The 
subject  matter  of  two  of  the  notes  in  our 
"Adversaria"  is  subjected  to  analysis,  and 
as  truth  and  instruction  are  the  objects  of 
tlie  present  writer,  he  is  most  willing  at 
all  times  to  stand  corrected,  and  more  par- 
ticularly by  one  so  well  qualified  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  as  the  ]{ev.  James  Graves.  Our 
notes  anent  the  "Hermitage  of  the  Nore  " 
were  furnished  because  the  materials  were 
interesting,  and,  if  true,  were  of  some  slight 
historical  value  ;  but  a  perusal  of  our  slight 
criticism  will  show  we  expressed  our  doubts 
as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  materials  we 
utilised.  Respecting  the  ancient  town  of 
liannow  we  also  gave  our  authorities  for  our 
materials,  which  were  suggestive  to  us  in  the 
light  of  recent  foreign  archreological  re- 
searches. One  to  whom  Kilkenny  and  the 
windings  of  the  Nore  are  familiar,  and  who 
personally  superintended  excavations  on  the 
site  of  the  so-called  "  Irish  Herculaneum"  is 
well  entitled  to  be  heard ;  and  the  present 
writer,  instead  of,  like  many  of  his  literary 
brethren,  taking  umbrage,  is  pleased  in  stand- 
ing corrected,  whether  the  error  be  little  or 
much.  Bannow  and  its  surroundings,  apart 
or  in  connection  with  other  almost  extinct 
places  once  redolent  of  life  and  importance, 
may  again  come  in  for  notice,  if  time  and 
space  and  the  authorities,  as  also  the  "  Trans- 
actions," indicated  become  more  readily  avail- 
able than  at  present.  H. 


LABOUR  AND  ART.* 

That  thing  which  I  understand  by  real  art  is 
the  expression  by  man  of  his  pleasure  in 
labour.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  can  be  happy 
in  his  labour  without  expressing  that  happi- 
ness ;  and  especially  is  this  so  when  he  is  at 
work  at  anything  in  which  he  specially  excels. 
A  most  kind  gift  is  this  of  nature,  since  all 
men,  nay,  it  seems  all  things  too,  must  labour, 
so  that  not  only  does  the  dog  take  pleasure 
in  hunting,  and  the  horse  in  running,  and 
the  bird  in  flying,  but  so  natural  does  the 
idea  seem  to  us  that  we  imagine  to  ourselves 
that  the  earth  and  the  very  elements  rejoice 
in  doing  their  appointed  work  ;  and  the  poets 
have  told  us  of  the  spring  meadows  smiling, 
of  the  exultation  of  the  fire,  of  the  countless 
laughter  of  the  sea.  Nor  until  these  latter 
days  has  man  ever  rejected  this  universal 
gift,  but  always,  when  he  has  not  been  too 
much  perplexed,  too  much  bound  by  disease 
or  beaten  by  trouble,  has  striven  to  make  his 
work  at  least  happy.  Pain  he  has  too  often 
found  in  his  pleasure,  and  weariness  in  his 
rest,  to  trust  to  these.  What  matter  if  his 
happiness  lie  with  what  must  be  always  with 
him — his  work  ?  If  a  man  has  work  to  do 
that  he  despises,  that  does  not  satisfy  his 
natural  and  rightful  desire  for  pleasure,  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  must  pass  unhappily 
and  without  self-respect.  Consider,  I  beg  of 
you,  what  that  means,  and  what  ruin  must 
come  of  it  in  the  end.    Oh,  if  I  could  only 
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persuade  you  of  this,  that  the  chief  duty  of 
the  civilised  world  to-day  is  to  set  about 
making  labour  happy  for  all,  to  do  its  utmost 
to  minimise  the  amount  of  unhappy  labour — 
nay,  if  I  could  only  persuade  some  two  or 
three  of  you  here  present — I  should  have 
made  a  good  night's  work  of  it  

It  is  quite  true,  and  very  sad  to  say,  that  if 
anyone  now-a-days  wants  a  piece  of  ordinary 
work  done  by  gardener,  carpenter,  mason, 
dyer,  weaver,  smith,  what  you  will,  ho  will  be 
a  lucky  rarity  if  he  get  it  well  done.  He  will, 
on  the  contrary,  meet  on  every  side  with 
evasion  of  plain  duties,  and  disregard  of  other 
men's  rights;  yet  I  cannot  see  how  the  British 
working  man  is  to  be  made  to  bear  the  whole 
burden  of  this  blame,  or  indeed  the  chiof  part 
of  it.  I  doubt  if  it  is  possible  for  a  whole 
mass  of  men  to  do  work  to  which  they  are 
driven,  and  in  which  there  is  no  hope  and  no 
pleasure,  witliout  trying  to  shirk  it — at  any 
rate,  shirked  it  always  has  been  under  such 
circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  I  know 
tliat  there  are  some  men  so  riglit-minded  that 
they  will,  in  despite  of  irksomeness  and 
hopelessness,  drive  right  through  their  work. 
Such  men  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  But 
must  there  not  be  something  wrong  with  a 
state  of  society  which  drives  these  into  that 
bitter  heroism,  and  the  most  part  into  shirk- 
ing, into  the  depths  often  of  half-conscious 
self-contempt  and  degradation  ?  Be  sure 
there  is.  That  the  blindness  and  liurry  of 
civilisation  as  it  now  is  have  to  answer  a 
heavy  charge  as  to  that  enormous  amount  of 
pleasureless  work — work  that  tries  every 
muscle  of  the  body  and  every  atom  of  the 
brain,  and  which  is  done  without  pleasure 
and  without  aim — work  tiiat  everybody  who 
has  to  do  with  it  tries  to  shuffle  off  in  the 
sj)eediest  way  that  dread  of  starvation  or  ruin 
will  allow  him.  I  am  as  sure  of  one  thing  as 
that  I  am  living  and  breathing,  and  it  is 
this  :  that  the  dislionesty  in  the  daily  acts  of 
life,  complaints  of  which  are  in  all  men's 
mouths,  and  which,  I  can  answer  for  it,  does 
exist,  is  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of 
the  hurry  of  the  counting-house,  we  all  having 
forgotten  to  take  that  pleasure  in  our  daily 
labour  for  which  nature  cries  out  as  its  due. 

I  do  not  think  my  words  hitherto  spoken 
have  given  you  any  occasion  to  think  that  I 
mean  by  this  either  hard  or  rough  labour.  I 
do  not  pity  men  much  for  their  hardships, 
especially  if  they  be  accidental,  not  neces- 
sarily attached  to  one  class  or  one  condition, 
I  mean.  Nor  do  I  think  that  the  work  of 
the  world  can  be  carried  on  without  rough 
labour,  but  I  have  seen  enough  of  that  to 
know  that  it  need  not  be  by  any  means 
degrading.  To  plough  the  earth,  to  cast  the 
net,  to  fold  the  flock — these,  which  are 
rough  occupations  enough,  and  which  carry 
with  them  many  hardships  are  good  enough 
for  the  best  of  us,  certain  conditions  of 
leisure,  freedom,  and  due  wages  being 
granted.  As  to  the  bricklayer,  the  mason, 
and  the  like — these  would  be  artists,  and 
doing  not  only  necessary  but  beautiful  and 
therefore  happy  work,  if  art  were  anything 
like  what  it  should  be.  No,  it  is  not  such 
labour  as  this  which  we  need  to  do  away 
with,  but  the  toil  which  makes  the  thousand 
and  one  things  that  nobody  wants,  which  are 
used  merely  as  the  counters  for  the  competi- 
tive buying  and  selling,  falsely  called  com- 
merce— I  know  in  my  heart,  and  not  merely 
by  my  reason,  that  this  toil  cries  out  to  be 
done  away  with.  But  besides  that,  the 
labour  which  now  make  things  good  and 
necessary  in  themselves  merely  as  counters 
for  the  commercial  war  aforesaid  needs 
regulating  and  reforming.  Nor  can  this 
reform  be  brought  about  save  by  art ;  and  if 
we  were  only  come  to  our  right  minds, 
and  could  see  the  necessity  for  making 
labour  sweet  to  all  men,  as  it  is  now  to  very 
few — the  necessity,  I  repeat,  less  discontent, 
unrest,  and  despair  at  last  swallow  up  all 
society.  If  we,  then,  with  our  eyes  cleared, 
could  but  make  some  sacrifice  of  things  which 
do  us  now  no  good,  since  we  unjustly  and 
uneasily  possess  them,  then  indeed  I  believe 
we  should  sow  the  seed  of  a  happiness  which 
the  world  has  not  yet  known,  of  a  rest  and 


content  which  would  make  it  what  I  cannot 
helj)  thinking  it  was  meant  to  be,  and  with 
that  seed  would  be  sown  also  the  seed  of  real 
art,  the  expression  of  man's  happiness  in  his 
labour.  An  art  made  by  the  people,  and  for 
tile  people,  as  a  happiness  of  the  maker  and 
the  user.  That  is  the  only  real  art  there  is, 
the  only  art  which  will  be  an  instrument  to 
the  progress  of  tiie  world,  and  not  a  hindrance. 

I  believe  there  are  two  virtues  much 
needed  in  modern  life,  if  it  is  ever  to  become 
sweet ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  they  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  the  sowing  the  seed  of  an 
art  which  is  to  be  made  by  the  people  and 
for  the  peoi)le,  as  a  happiness  for  the  maker 
and  the  user.  These  virtues  are  honesty 
and  simplicity  of  life.  To  make  my  meaning 
clearer  I  will  name  the  opposing  vice  of  the 
second  of  these — luxury — to  art.  Also  I 
m(!an  by  honesty,  the  careful  and  eager 
giving  his  due  to  every  man,  the  determina- 
tion not  to  gain  by  any  man's  loss,  which  in 
my  experience  is  not  a  common  virtue.  But 
note  how  the  practice  of  either  of  these  vir- 
tues will  make  the  other  easier  to  us.  For 
if  our  wants  are  few,  we  shall  have  but 
little  chance  of  being  driven  by  our  wants 
into  injustice ;  and  if  we  are  fixed  into  the 
principle  of  giving  every  man  his  due,  how 
can  our  self-respect  bear  that  we  should 
give  too  much  to  ourselves  ?  And  in  art,  and 
in  that  preparation  for  it  without  which  no 
art  that  is  stable  or  worthy  can  be,  the 
raising,  namely,  of  those  classes  which  have 
heretofore  been  degraded,  the  practice  of 
these  virtues  would  make  a  new  world  of  it. 
For  if  you  be  rich,  your  simplicity  of  life  will 
both  go  towards  soothing  over  the  dreadful 
contrast  between  waste  and  want,  which  is 
the  great  horror  of  civilised  countries,  and 
will  also  give  an  example  and  standard  of 
dignified  life  to  those  classes  which  you  desire 
to  raise,  who,  as  it  is,  indeed,  being  like 
enough  to  rich  people,  are  given  both  to  envy 
and  to  imitate  the  idleness  and  waste  thnt 
the  possession  of  much  money  produces. 
Nay,  and  apart  from  the  morality  of  the 
matter,  which  I  am  forced  to  speak  to  you  of, 
let  me  tell  you  that  though  simplicity  in  art 
may  be  costly  as  well  as  uncostly,  at  least  it 
is  not  wasteful,  and  nothing  is  more  destruc- 
tive to  art  than  the  want  of  it.  I  have  never 
been  into  any  rich  man's  house  which  would 
not  have  looked  the  better  for  having  a  bonfire 
made  outside  of  it  of  nine-tenths  of  all  that 
it  held.  Indeed,  our  sacrifice  on  the  side  of 
luxury  will,  it  seems  to  me,  be  little  or 
nothing,  for  as  far  as  I  can  make  out  what 
people  usually  mean  by  it,  it  is  a  gathering 
of  possessions  which  are  but  sheer  vexations 
to  the  owner,  or  a  chain  of  pompous  circum- 
stance which  checks  and  annoys  the  rich  man 
at  every  step.  Yes,  luxury  cannot  exist 
without  slavery  of  some  kind  or  other,  and 
its  abolition  will  be  blessed  like  the  abolition 
of  other  slaveries,  by  the  freeing  both  of  the 
slaves  and  their  masters.  Lastly,  if,  besides 
attaining  to  simplicity  of  life,  we  attain  also 
to  the  love  of  justice,  then  will  all  things  be 
ready  for  the  new  spring-time  of  the  arts. 
For  those  of  us  that  are  employers  of  labour, 
how  can  we  bear  to  give  any  man  less  money 
than  he  can  decently  live  on,  less  leisure  than 
his  education  and  self-respect  demand ;  or 
those  of  us  who  are  workmen,  how  can  we 
bear  to  fail  in  the  contract  we  have  under- 
taken, or  to  make  it  necessary  for  a  foreman 
to  go  up  and  down  spying  out  our  mean  tricks 
and  evasions  ;  or  we  the  shopkeepers,  can  we 
endure  to  lie  so  as  to  shuffle  off"  our  losses  on 
to  someone  else's  shoulders  ;  or  we  the  public, 
how  can  we  bear  to  pay  a  price  for  an  article 
which  will  help  to  trouble  one  man,  to  ruin 
another,  and  to  starve  a  third  ?  Or,  still 
more,  I  think,  how  can  we  bear  to  use,  how 
can  we  enjoy  something  which  has  been  a 
pain  and  a  grief  for  the  maker  to  make  ? 


Thb  Masonic  Hall,  Limerick. — The  liqui- 
dators of  the  Masonic  Hall  Company,  Limerick, 
have  sold  the  splendid  pile  of  buildings  situated  in 
Gleiilworth-street,  for  £1,000.  The  purchasers  (in 
trust  for  an  educalional  institution)  are  the  Ri-v». 
BHnjaraiti  Jacob  and  J  F.  Gregg,  and  Messrs.  Robert 
Hum  and  WiUiaiu  Boyd. 
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VILLA,  GROSVENOR-ROAD, 
RATHGAR. 
Our  illustration  with  present  issue  is  a  per- 
spective view  of  a  villa  residence  just  com- 
pleted from  the  designs  of  Mr.  George  P. 
Beater,  of  Lower  Sackville-street.  Messrs. 
J.  and  W.  Beckett,  South  King-street,  were 
the  contractors. 


PROVINCIAL  SANITARY  MATTERS. 
^THY. — At  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners 
of  this  town,  there  was  a  discussion  respect- 
ing the  "loud  complaints"  made  by  several 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  bad  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  town,  and  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  cleansing,  or  rather  non-cleansing,  of 
the  streets.  A  member  said  : — "  There  was 
a  plan  adopted  some  time  ago  of  sending  the 
bell-man  round  the  town,  to  caution  the 
householders  to  clean  the  flag-ways ;  that 
very  useful  expedient  seems  to  have  got  into 
disuse.  The  consequence  is  that  the  streets 
are  not  now  kept  in  as  cleanly  a  condition  as 
they  were  heretofore."  Another  member 
aud  a  J. P.  said  : — "  His  name  had  been 
iiiixed  up  with  these  statements,  and  he  had 
been  pointedly  alluded  to  as  not  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  the  sanitary  act, 
whereas  the  reverse  was  the  case.  His  agent 
informed  him  that  a  sum  of  over  ^40  had 
been  expended  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  act,  and  were  it  not  for  the  unfortunate 
epidemic  of  small  pox  breaking  out  in  the 
t  jwn,  all  the  requirements  would  have  been 
I  ing  since  complied  with."  It  was  also 
denied  that  the  public  sewers  were  neglected, 
as,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  -ones, 
the  commissioners  have  constructed  all  the 
main  sewers  of  the  town."  For  all  that  there 
appears  to  have  been  tangible  grounds  for 
preferring  complaints  in  regard  to  the  dirty 
condition  of  some  of  the  streets. 

Naas. — In  this  town,  as  well  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding one,  the  state  of  the  streets,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  town  commissioners,  led  to 
"  loud  complaints  ;"  the  chairman  alluded  to 
their  condition  and  said  : — •"  For  the  last 
three  weeks  heaps  of  mud  had  been  allowed 
to  accumulate  in  all  directions,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  centre  of  the  Main-street,  close 
to  the  ouncil.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  made 
severe  complaints  of  this  state  of  things,  and 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  remedy  it." 


THE  CANAL  V.  THE  VARTRY  WATER. 

The  general  water  supply  of  Dublin  is  a 
question  of  vital  importance,  as  the  Vartry 
water  is  the  chief  source,  though  not  the 
only  one,  on  which  the  city  is  at  present 
dependent.  The  purity  of  the  Vartry  water 
is  another  question,  and  this  matter  has 
lieen  alluded  to  incidentally  in  "  Adversaria" 
in  another  portion  of  our  pages.  Mr. 
Gatchell,  of  Henry-street,  a  representative 
of  an  old  and  respectable  firm  in  the  iron- 
mongery trade  and  its  kindred  branches,  has 
been  contending  for  some  time  back  that  the 
Vartry  water  is  anything  but  pure.  He 
maintains  that  the  death-rate  has  gone  on 
i.'icreasing  year  by  year  since  the  canal 
V  iiter  has  generally  been  discarded  by  the 
^  loption  of  the  Vartry  supply.  As  far  as 
jlr.  Gatchell  furnishes  facts  respecting  the 
injurious  chemical  effects  of  the  water  upon 
till:  pipes  and  other  tubes  and  vessels  used  in 
Its  service,  Mr.  GatcheU's  statements  are 
wfjrthy  of  consideration,  as  his  business  has 
titl'orded  him  good  opportunities  for  observa- 
tion. If  the  death-rate  has  greatly  increased 
H'l  has  the  population,  and  sanitary  work  and 
supervision  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
urgent  wants  of  the  city's  population.  Our 
house  drainage  and  public  sewerage  is  most 
defective,  our  street  scavenging  and  cleans- 
ing operations  are  woefully  deficient, 
whenever  not  entirely  neglected,  and  every 
I  year  is  only  adding  to  the  utter  abomination 
;  that  characterises  the  state  of  a  very  large 
I  portion  of  the  tumble-down  house  property  of 
I  iJublin,  north  and  80uth,  and  its  surroudings. 
I  Let  thciie  and  other   obvious  inatterb  bo 


taken  into  consideration.  We  are  not 
sticklers  and  hard-and-fast  defenders  of  the 
purity  of  the  Vartry  water,  but,  all  things 
weighed,  it  is  far  preferable  to  the  canal  water 
as  we  know  it  either  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  city  or  for  several  miles  out- 
side of  it.  Our  co-labourer  in  our  "  Adver- 
saria "  column  has  noticed  the  pollution  to 
which  the  canals  are,  and  have  always  been 
subject  to,  and  others  might  be  mentioned  of 
a  most  abominable  kind.  Let  the  fact  be 
known  that  our  canals  in  several  places 
along  their  source  are  receptacles  for  the  out- 
fall of  house  drains  and  manufactory  refuse. 
The  Vartry  is  not  altogether  free  from  pol- 
lution or  new  dangers  now  or  in  course  of 
time,  and  a  more  vigilant  supervision  of  the 
source  of  our  chief  supply  is  absolutely 
necessary.  We  would  need  very  cogent  facts 
indeed  to  convince  us  that  the  high  death- 
rate  of  Dublin  is  owing  to  the  use  of  the 
Vartry  water.  It  is  possible  that  Dublin  will 
yet  have  to  go  further  afield  for  its  chief 
supply ;  but,  before  that  event  takes  place, 
a  series  of  unerring  and  exhaustive  analyses, 
extending  over  a  considerable  space  of  time, 
wQl  need  to  be  carried  out  respecting  the 
exact  properties  and  efi"ects  of  the  water 
when  continually  used  .for  drinking  and  do- 
mestic purposes.  In  the  meantime  also  it 
will  be  necessary  to  further  safeguard  from 
pollution  the  source  of  our  supply,  not  alone 
by  constant  inspection  but  by  methods  of 
filtration  and  other  cleansing  processes  which 
experiments  guided  by  science  may  present 
for  practical  adoption. 


general  public.  It  would  also  have  the  effect 
of  showing  whether  the  civic  authorities  have 
performed  or  neglected  their  duties,  and  if 
the  excuses  continually  put  forward  on  the 
part  of  the  local  authority  arc  admissiblp. 
It  was  not  the  want  of  funds  for  sanitary 
work  that  brought  the  city  down  to  its  pre- 
sent deplorable  unsanitary  state,  but  a  con- 
tinuous neglect  extending  over  years,  and  a 
waste  of  money  on  every  project  but  the 
right  one.  The  improvement  aud  sanitary 
work  urgently  called  for  was  talked  about 
only  to  be  postponed,  and  when  attempted 
it  was  in  spurts,  and  executed  in  bits  aud 
scraps.  The  sanitary  projects  and  resolu- 
tions were  many,  but  the  floaters  and  pro- 
moters and  their  agents,  legal  and  otherwise, 
got  the  cheques,  and  the  sanitary  improve- 
ment of  the  city  was  checkmated. 


THE  SANITARY  STATE  OF  DUBLIN. 

A  SECOND  report  by  Drs.  Cameron  and 
Mapother,  dealing  with  the  causes  of  disease 
and  the  death-rate  of  the  city,  has  been 
addressed  to  and  adopted  by  the  Corporation. 
The  present  report  makes  several  useful 
suggestions,  which  if  embodied  in  practical 
work  would  be  valuable.  The  theories  put 
forward  in  the  report  are,  in  our  opinion,  to 
a  great  extent  fallacious  for  reasons  already 
stated  in  these  columns,  as  also  in  the 
pamphlet  issued  in  relation  to  the  first  report 
by  the  Dublin  Sanitary  Association.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Public  Health  Committee 
of  the  Corporation  adopts  almost  in  their 
entirety  the  theories  of  their  medical  olScers 
of  health,  admitting  at  the  same  time  that 
the  city  is  "  capable  of  a  very  large  sanitary 
improvement."  Indeed  it  is,  and  why  was 
not  the  admission  long  since  made,  as  also 
the  now  specified  admitted  facts,  respecting 
the  bad  house  drainage,  sewerage,  wrecked 
house  property  and  surroundings,  and  last, 
though  not  least,  the  scandalously  imperfect 
and  neglected  street  scavenging  ?  This  aside, 
we  would  be  glad  to  hope,  and  see  the  good 
points  of  Drs.  Cameron  aud  Mapother's 
report  acted  upon,  and  the  work,  the  very 
necessary  work  indicated  by  the  medical 
officers  in  their  report,  executed.  We  fear, 
however,  that  this  report,  like  previous  ones, 
wiU  become  little  more  than  a  dead  letter, 
and  when  the  effect  of  the  present  splash  of 
sanitary  talk  cools  down  the  same  dead  level 
of  previous  inaction  will  be  observable.  The 
Corporation  have  given  the  report  of  the 
Sanitary  Association  the  "go  by,"  for  reasons 
that  are  obvious.  In  justice  to  the  associa- 
tion, whose  action  we  have  not  always  en- 
dorsed, we  consider  their  report  in  review 
of  the  one  first  issued  by  the  medical  oflicers 
of  the  Corporation  an  impartial  review,  as 
far  as  we  had  time  to  go  over  it.  The  argu- 
ment and  figures  put  forward  appear  to  us 
sound  and  reliable,  and  in  some  particulars 
are  very  important  points  ;  the  statement  of 
the  Sanitary  Association  clearly  upsets  those 
put  forward  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation. 

We  have  not  time  or  space  in  this  issue  to 
quote  or  enter  into  details.  Whether  an 
inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and 
earnestly  called  for  by  the  Sanitary  Associa- 
tion would  result  in  the  benefits  anticipated, 
may  be  an  open  question.  Such  an  iuquiiy 
would  certainly  lead  to  good,  as  it  would 
bring  to  light  many  facts  concerning  the 
condition  of  the  city,  not  accedsible  to  the 


SEWAGE  TREATMENT 
AT  NEWBRIDGE  BARRACKS. 

The  following  is  from  a  report  presented  by 
Mr.  John  H.  Brett,  C.E.  to  the  Naas  Board 
of  Guardians  in  re  the  drainage  of  Naas  : — 

All  the  sewasie  of  Newbridtje  barracks  is  sub- 
jected to  a  combined  process  of  filtration  and  pre- 
cipitation in  lar<;e   »ault3,  near  the  Liffcy  bank. 
Solid  and  suspended  matters  carried  into  the  vaults 
are  deposited  therein  as  slnd:;e,  while  the  liquid 
which  held  them  flows  into  the  river.    The  sludize 
is  carried  away  periodically,  after  being  mixed  witli 
some  absorbing  and  deodorising  material,  usually 
turf-mould.    The  sewaye  so  treated,  though  it  in- 
cludes surface  drainage  from  rainfall,  is  in  general 
highly  concentrated.    It  is  derived  from  an  average 
population  of  850  persons,  and  about  510  horses. 
There  are  41  closets,  besides  other  necessaries — 
kitchens,  sculleries,  wash-houses,  stables,  &e. — all 
contributing  sewage.    The  average  consumption  of 
water  is  about  600  gallons  daily.    The  area  contri- 
buting surface  drainage  is  about  36  acres,  froia 
which  about  1,000,000  gallons  might  be  expected 
to  run  o£F  daily  during  extraordinarily  wet  weather. 
The  vaults  are  strongly  constructed  of  birch  wood, 
backed  with  concrete,  and  are  provided  with  man- 
holes for  clearing  out  sludge,  and  for  renewing  filler 
material.    The  arrangement  of  intercepting  tanks 
and  fillers  is  in  duplicate,  so  that  when  one  set  of 
vaults  is  being  cleaned  out  the  other  may  be  kept 
in  use.    Each  intercepting  tank  is  30  ft.  long,  6  fi. 
wide,  and  7  ft.  high,  separated  from  its  correspond- 
ing filter  chamber  by  a  wall,  through  which  there 
is  a  large  opening  at  fi  lor  level.  The  filter  chambers 
are  each  6  ft.  square  and  7  ft.  Iiigli.    In  these 
chambers  are  iron  gratings  placed  about  2  ft.  3  in. 
over  flcjor  level,  and  on  the  gratings  a  layer  ofgravel 
18  in  deep.    The  outlet  for  filtered  liquid  is  about 
4  ft.  3  in.  over  floor.    The  wall  separating  one  set 
of  vaults  from  the  other  encloses  a  drain  contrived 
to  discliarge  storm  overflows.    The  outlets  to  this 
drain  are  placed  at  5  ft.  over  floor  level,  and  have 
strainers  te  prevent  the  passage  of  bulky  liimfis. 
Sewage  being  admitted  into  the  vaults  mustaccumu- 
late  to  a  deptli  of  4  ft.  3  in.  before  any  outflow  of 
filtered  liquid  can  take  place;   and  if  it  sliould 
accumulate  to  the  depth  of  5  ft.  by  reason  of  a 
clogging  of  the  filter,  an  overcharge  from  heavy 
rainlall,  or  other  causes,  it  will  begin  to  flow  out 
unfiltered,  but  pariially  strained.    It  will  be  under- 
stood that  filtration  proceeds  upwards,  the  solids 
being  left  beneath  the  gratings  which  support  tlia 
the  gravel.    The  cost  of  construction  of  the  vaulti 
was  about  £300.    They  were  carefully  designed, 
and  aopear  to  he  well  built.    The  removal  of  sludge 
is  done  by  a  contractor,  at  an  annual  expense  of 
about  £35.    The  cleaning  out  is  done  at  interval* 
of  about  twenty-four  weeks  or  so,  aud  I  believe 
without  causing  nuisance.    The  contrivance  above 
described    cannot  perleetly   defecate  sewag*,  nor 
make  it  Inoffensive  and  innocuous.     The  affluent 
remaina  a  foul  liquid  still,  but  not  so  foul  as  to 
cause  much  nuisance.     If  the  affluent  could  be 
applied  to  irrigate  land  properly  prepared,  perhaps 
the  highest  degree  of  purification  might  be  attaine  I. 
There  is  no  known  process  of  treating  sewage  so 
effective  as  irrigation,  and  as  far  as  I  can  learn  no 
complaint  has  lieen  made  regarding  insutficiency  of 
filtration  in  this  case. 


Suffocated  in  a  Limekiln. — An  inqnest 
was  iield  at  Moiiasierevan  on  Monday,  on  the  body 
of  a  man,  a  stranger  to  the  locality,  found  in  a  lime- 
kiln ul  Mount  Kice  on  the  previous  Saturday  morn- 
ing. The  man,  who  was  apparently  a  stone-cutter 
on  tramp,  had  evidently  sought  slielter  lor  the  iiis;ht 
ill  the  liiiie-kilii,  and  was  suflFoeuted  by  llie  lumes. 
The  jury  found  u  veidicl  of  death  Iruai  suffocaliou. 
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THE  PHONOGRAPH* 

In  opening  the  subject  of  bis  lecture  Prof. 
Biirrctt  pointed  out  tbe  fact  that  periods  of 
discovery  and  invention  appeared  to  alternate 
with  each  other.  The  present  time  is  one 
of  unparalleled  activity  in  invention,  each 
scientilic  marvel  being  succeeded  by  a  still 
greater.  Of  these  be  might  mention  tbe 
electric  telephone,  which  was  followed  by  tbe 
phonograph,  and  next  by  Edison's  carbon 
tclepbunc  ;  then  came  the  tasimeter,  and, 
finally,  tic  development  of  the  electric  light. 
Beside  all  these,  electric  telegraphy  has  been 
making  rapid  progress,  messages  being  now 
automatically  sent  and  recorded  as  fast  as 
the  words  can  be  s})okcn.  Further,  the 
carrying  j)ower  of  lines  has  not  only  been 
doubled  —  by  tbe  duplex  system  —  but  in 
America,  and  on  a  smaller  scale  in  England, 
it  has  been  quadrupled,  so  that  four  messages 
can  simultaneously  be  sent  along  one  wire. 
By  means  of  a  recent  invention — Cowper's 
telegraphic  pen — our  very  handwriting  is 
made  to  record  itself  at  any  distant  place. 
It  was  these  attempts  to  improve  electric 
telegraphy  which  independently  led  several 
investigators  to  the  discovery  of  tbe  tele- 
phone. Varley,  La  Cour,  Elisha  Gray,  and 
even  Graham  Bell  were  all  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  their  telephones  by  the  endeavour 
to  obtain  a  multiple  transmission  of  messages, 
and  these  again  are  connected  with  the 
phonograph,  as  it  was  tbe  vilirating  disc  of 
the  telephone  which  led  Edison  to  the  dis- 
covery of  tbe  phonograph. 

Edison's  phonograph  is  not  an  electrical  but 
simply  a  mechanical  instrument.  Speech  itself 
is  merely  a  mechanical  act,  and,  as  such,  can 
be  automatically  recorded,  electrically  trans- 
mitted, mechanically  reproduced,  and  arti- 
ficially imitated.  The  simplest  musical  notes 
are  produced  by  simple  to-and-fro  motion  of 
the  air.  This  to-and-fro  motion  varies  in  its 
speed  according  to  the  pitch  of  the  note  ;  it 
varies  in  its  form  of  motion  according  to  its 
simple  or  its  compound  nature.  Most  musical 
notes,  with  tbe  exception  of  those  produced 
by  tuning-forks,  are  due,  not  to  one  tone 
only,  but  to  a  number  of  tones — the  one 
which  we  chiefly  bear  being  called  the  prime 
tone,  and  tbe  others  the  partial  tones.  These 
are  less  distinctly  heard,  but  are  quite  recog- 
nisable by  a  trained  ear,  or  by  means  of 
resonators.  These  are  jars  which  reinforce 
one  particular  note,  and  that  one  only.  By 
this  means  the  less  audible  notes  can  be 
picked  out,  and  each  one  being  strengthened 
by  its  own  particular  resonator,  the  series  of 
tones  which  form  the  note  of  a  piano  or  a 
violin  can  be  recognised.  Eesearcbes,  based 
on  this  fact  of  so-called  "  sympathetic  vibra- 
tion," have  been  made  by  Helmholtz, 
Bonders,  and  others,  and  tbe  series  of  partial 
tones,  which,  with  the  prime  tone,  form  any 
given  note,  has  been  found.  The  intermixture 
of  these  various  tones  gives  rise  to  a  more  or 
less  complex  form  of  sound-wave,  but  still 
more  complex  are  the  waves  which  are  set  in 
motion  by  the  voice.  Tbe  same  method  of 
research  has  proved  that  the  sounds  uttered 
by  the  voice  are  composed  of  a  series  of 
musical  tones,  tbe  partials  varying  for  each 
sound.  In  this  way  vowel  and  other  sounds 
have  not  only  been  analysed,  but  they  have 
been  reproduced  or  built  up  by  sounding 
together  the  various  tones  which  were  thus 
discovered  to  form  tbe  words  we  utter. 
Speech,  therefore,  gives  rise  to  very  complex 
vibrations  of  the  air  around  ;  some  of  the 
more  simple  vibrations,  such  as  those  pro- 
duced by  vowel  sounds  can  be  graphically 
represented  by  tbe  method  devised  by  M. 
Kcenig.  A  rotating  mirror  is  placed  behind 
a  flame,  and  reveals,  by  the  change  of  form 
in  the  flame,  the  varying  impulses  given  to 
the  air  by  the  utterance  of  the  vowels. 
The  vowel  sounds  are  produced  by  a  sustained 
sound,  consonants  by  a  broken  sound. 

Sedley  Taylor's  phoneicoscope  was  next 
shown,  wherein  the  voice  is  made  to  vary 
the  colours  assumed  by  a  thin  film  of  soap. 


•  By  Professor  Barrett.  DeUv»red  on  tlie  luth  iiist.  at 
Royal  Uubiiii  society. 


Sand  was  next  scattered  on  a  membrane 
stretched  over  a  box,  and  assumed  difl'erent 
forms  according  to  the  sound  uttered  into 
the  box,  showing  the  vibration  of  the  mem- 
brane, and  also  that  it  diflers  for  different 
sounds.  If  a  point  could  be  attached  to  this 
membrane  the  motion  might  bo  written 
down  on  blackened  glass,  and  this  has  been 
accomplished  by  Scott's  pbonautograph,  and 
still  more  perfectly  by  the  logograph,  an 
instrument  invented  by  Mr.  Barlow.  Trac- 
ings of  words  made  by  its  meaui  were  shown 
on  the  screen.  In  these  various  ways  speech 
has  been  recorded,  many  means  have  also 
been  devised  for  its  reproduction,  and  it  was 
shown  that  the  reproduction  of  a  musical 
note  was  a  comparatively  simple  matter. 
Attempts  have  also  been  made  from  the 
time  of  Friar  Bacon,  in  the  liJth  century, 
onwards  to  imitate  the  organs  of  speech  so 
as  to  make  artificial  speaking  machines. 
Some  of  these  have  been  partially  successful, 
the  vowels  and  other  simple  sounds  being 
produced  by  sliding  tubes  or  by  reeds.  The 
most  perfect  of  tliese  is  that  devised  by 
Faher,  which  utters  whole  sentences  slowly 
but  quite  distinctly.  A  practical  application 
of  a  method  for  artificially  producing  speech 
has  been  made,  so  that,  by  the  insertion  of 
reeds  and  tubes,  those  who  have  lost  their 
natural  vocal  chords  are  enabled  to  articulate. 

The  most  perfect  instrument  for  repro- 
ducing speech,  and  that  from  the  records  it 
has  itself  previously  made,  is  tbe  phonograph. 
The  wonder  is  that  a  heavy  iron  plate  should 
be  able  to  respond  to  the  feeble  and  complex 
vibrations  set  up  by  tbe  voice.  That  this  is 
possible  was  shown  by  a  little  instrument, 
which  the  Professor  called  a  sound  mill, 
which  was  made  to  rotate  simply  by  the 
voice.  If,  then,  a  point  is  attached  to  this 
vibrating  diaphragm,  it  will  make  an  impres- 
sion upon  a  soft  body  placed  underneath  it, 
and  by  drawing  this  along  a  series  of  marks 
will  be  made.  This  is  the  principle  of  the 
phonograph,  where  a  style  is  attached  to  the 
membrane,  and  a  rotating  cylinder  con- 
tinually brings  fresh  portions  of  its  tinfoil 
covering  underneath.  Impressions  or  inden- 
tations are  thus  made  upon  the  foil  by  the 
style,  which  is  set  in  movement  by  the  iron 
diaphragm.  These  indentations,  on  being 
again  placed  under  the  style,  cause  it  to  be 
moved  up  and  down,  and  thus  to  vibrate  the 
disc,  which  again  sets  the  air  in  a  motion 
which  corresponds  exactly  to  the  motion  first 
set  up  by  tbe  voice.  It  is  tbe  simplicity  as 
much  as  the  ingenuity  of  this  instrument 
which  has  excited  the  wonder  of  so  many 
scientific  men.  Many  indeed — as,  for  example, 
the  members  of  the  French  Academy — were 
for  a  long  time  incredulous  as  to  the  powers 
of  the  machine,  asserting  that  the  sounds 
were  all  due  to  ventriloquism. 

The  lecturer  next  referred  to  hand  and 
clockwork  phonographs :  with  the  latter  the 
reproduction  of  music  is  wonderfully  distinct, 
and  by  varying  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the 
cylinder  the  music  can  be  made,  while  all  its 
notes  remain  the  same  relatively  to  one 
another  an  octave  higher  or  lower.  The 
great  use  of  the  phonograph  has  been  in  the 
confirmation  it  has  given  to  Helmholtz's 
theory  of  vowel  sounds.  Vowels  are  now 
proved  to  be  produced  by  the  sound  of  one 
chief  or  prime  tone,  with  several  higher  or 
partial  tones.  These  partial  tones  differ  for 
different  vowels,  and  the  analysis  of  curves 
made  by  vowels  on  the  tinfoil  has  enabled 
Professors  Fleming,  Jeubrin,  and  Ewing  to 
recognise  the  special  notes  which  compose 
each  vowel.  Quite  recently  Mr.  Preece  and 
Mr.  Stroh  have  constructed  an  apparatus 
which  they  call  an  automatic  phonograph, 
whereby  the  actual  vowel  sounds  are  produced 
by  the  simple  turning  of  a  handle.  A  number 
of  discs,  cut  to  represent  the  curves  made  by 
each  vowel,  impinge  upon  a  series  of  toothed 
wheels.  The  sound  made  by  tbe  vibration  of 
the  discs  against  these  wheels  as  they  are 
revolved  is  transferred  to  the  disc  of  a 
phonograph,  and  then  the  different  vowels 
can  be  clearly  heard.  The  result  of  reversing 
tbe  motion  of  the  phonograph  was  next  illus- 
trated, as  well  as  the  curious  fact  that  neither 


vowels  nor  consonants  are  changed  in  cha- 
racter by  turning  the  phonograph  backwards. 

Tbe  Professor  concluded  by  stating  that 
tbe  consideration  of  the  marvels  which  have 
been  revealed  and  accomplished  by  science 
must  not  hide  from  us  the  fact  that  these  are 
not  the  chief  benefits  she  confers  upon  man- 
kind. Her  greatest  use  is  to  be  found  in  the 
habits  of  thought  and  the  love  of  truth  she 
inculcates. 


RIVER  PURIFICATION  AND  SE'WAGE 
DISPOSAL. 

The  questions  of  the  pollution  of  rivers  and 
the  utilisation  of  sewage  have  often  been 
discussed  in  these  pages.  We  have  always 
been  advocates  for  irrigation  under  suitable 
conditions,  but  in  every  instance  wo  have 
condemned  tbe  practice  of  pouring  our  sewage 
into  rivers  or  the  sea  in  an  undiluted  or  semi- 
solid shape.  Some  years  may  yet  probably 
elapse  before  the  sewage  of  our  cities  and 
towns  will  prove  highly  profitable,  however 
treated,  either  as  u  manure  or  for  commer- 
cial uses.  In  the  interests  of  public  health 
alone  it  is  important  that  our  rivers  should 
be  kept  pure,  and  that  our  sewage  matter 
should  be  kept  entirely  from  flowing  into 
them,  unless  when  an  efficient  filtering  process 
renders  the  effluent  water  perfectly  harmless. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  again  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  condition  of  the  Lift'ey  ;  but  a  few 
facts  concerning  the  towns  on  the  Upper 
Thames  and  other  places  which  pollute 
water-courses  with  their  domestic  and  manu- 
facturing sewage,  will  be  of  importance. 
These  indicated  districts  are  face  to  face 
with  difficulties  grown  up  from  a  thoughtless 
disregard  of  the  value  of  the  rivers  and  how 
to  make  an  immediate  provision  for  remedy- 
ing the  many  evils  resulting  from  direct 
drainage  into  the  sources  of  the  water  sup- 
plies of  large  populations.  Opportunely, 
then,  the  Rivers  Purification  Association,  by 
inviting  the  mayors  and  corporations  of 
towns  which  need  sanitary  action  to  visit  and 
inspect  tbe  operations  of  purifying  rivers,  is 
doing  good  service  by  assisting  to  carry  out 
the  intentions  of  recent  parliamentary  action. 
One  of  the  rivers  dealt  with  by  this  associa- 
tion is  the  Sherborne,  in  Warwickshire ; 
another  is  the  Lea,  into  which,  just  above 
Hoddesden  and  Ware,  the  sewage  of  Hert- 
ford would  flow  if  the  river  was  allowed  to  be 
the  sewer.  Tbe  sewage  of  the  town  of 
Coventry,  which  formerly  polluted  the  Sher- 
borne, is  a  particularly  difficult  mass  to  deal 
with,  for  Coventry  drains  into  its  sewers  not 
only  the  domestic  sewage,  but  also  vast 
quantities  oi  manufacturing  "  waste  "  from 
dye-works,  textile  works,  and  from  metal 
works,  the  refuse  being  vegetable,  mineral, 
and  chemical.  At  Hertford,  on  the  contrary, 
the  sewage  is  exclusively  domestic,  washed 
down  at  the  rate  of  a  million  gallons  a-day. 
At  Coventry  the  sewage  is  intercepted  a  little 
way  from  the  town  and  poured  into  a  tank, 
where  it  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  cheap 
chemicals,  which  precipitate  tbe  solids  as  tbe 
whole  mass  poui-s  over  weirs  from  tanks  into 
other  tanks,  becoming  purer  as  it  passes  on. 
There  are  reserve  tanks  in  order  to  permit 
of  one  set  being  run  off  for  the  clearing  out 
of  the  "  sludge  "  for  drying,  to  be  supplied 
to  farmers  as  manure.  The  effluent  runs  off 
upon  land  through  which  it  filters,  and  it 
finally  re-enters  the  Sherborne  as  pure  as 
the  Thames  at  Henley,  while  at  its  first  entry 
into  the  tanks  it  is  as  filthy  as  the  Irwell  at 
Manchester,  the  Aire  at  Leeds,  or  any  other 
water-course  which  receives  manufacturing 
pollution.  Below  Coventry  fish  have  re- 
appeared, and  the  riparian  owners  are  so  well 
satisfied  that  there  has  been  no  renewal  of 
the  costly  lawsuits  to  which  the  town  was 
formerly  subject  in  consequence  of  the  river 
pollution.  At  Hertford  the  association  had 
to  use  tbe  appliance  adopted  by  tbe  town  in 
its  own  attempt  to  utilise  the  sewage  with 
the  idea  of  making  money  out  of  it.  There 
was  a  failure  in  this  attempt,  the  farmers 
having  yet  to  be  educated  to  a  faith  in  home- 
produced  fertilisers.  The  sewage  of  Hertford 
is  carried  down  by  a  plentiful  supply  of  water 
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to  works  just  outside  the  town,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Lea.  The  tanks  and  works  were  designed 
by  Mr.  Grindle,  the  borough  surveyor.  The 
sewage  is  treated  as  it  enters  the  tanks  with 
a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  alumina,  sulphate 
of  ii-on,  and  lime,  these  substances  forming 
the  precipitating  materials  of  the  process 
invented  by  Mr.  H.  Eobiuson  and  Mr.  J.  C. 
Melliss,  civil  engineers.  The  mass  when  it 
is  received  is  a  very  unpleasant-looking  mass ; 
but  after  passing  through  the  precipitating 
tanks  and  through  a  filtering  bed,  which  has 
to  be  used  because  there  is  no  land  to  be 
obtained  for  filtering,  the  effluent  water  is 
discharged  into  a  "  cut  "  for  conveyance  to 
the  Lea.  This  water  was  so  pure  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  by  the  town  representa- 
tives, that  when  a  glass  of  river  water  was 
placed  by  the  side  of  a  glass  of  the  effluent, 
the  mayor  selected  the  latter  as  the  clearer. 
Shoals  of  fish  are  found  in  the  "  cut."  Pro- 
fessor "vV  anklyn  pronounced  the  effluent  to 
be  exceedingly  good,  and  the  best  effluent  he 
had  seen.  The  Lea  Conservance  of  the 
Elvers  Commission  have  expressed  them- 
selves satisfied,  and  the  towns  of  Hertford 
and  Coventry  are  also  satisfied.  The  dried 
product  has  a  theoretical  value,  according  to 
chemists,  of  about  27s.  a  ton ;  but  as  the 
farmers  do  not  care  about  creating  a  demand 
for  the  fertiliser,  it  does  not  fetch  6s.  a  ton. 
It  is  expected  that  as  soon  as  its  fertilising 
value  becomes  known  to  a  class  proverbially 
Blow  to  receive  new  notions,  town  sewage 
wUl  be  of  higher  value  ;  but  that  day  is  not 
to  be  expected  yet.  The  system  at  Coventry 
and  Hertford  appears  to  be  very  successful, 
and  has  stood  the  severe  test  of  being  worked 
out  practically  for  lengthened  periods. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
EE  "ADVERSARIA  HIBERNICA." 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — The  series  of  "  Adversaria  Hiber- 
nica,"  which  has  for  some  time  appeared  in 
the  Irish  Builder,  is  too  interesting  to 
allow  the  writer  to  be  misled  by  too  great 
dependence  on  the  authorities  from  which  he 
makes  his  selections.  The  "  Hermitage  on 
the  Nore  "  is  simply  an  impossibility  between 
Ballyragget  and  Kilkenny,  and  never  had 
any  existence  except  in  the  brain  of  the 
writer  of  the  Essays,  who  sought  to  give 
them  interest  by  this  romantic  introduction. 
There  in  an  anchorite's  cell  on  an  island  in 
the  Nore,  two  miles  above  Ballyragget,  but  it 
never  was  occupied  by  a  modern  Eremite. 

Again,  as  to  Bannow  and  its  former 
existence  as  a  town,  the  name  of  the  "  Irish 
Herculaneum  "  is  entirely  a  misnomer.  That 
a  considerable  seaport  town  stood  here  from 
an  early  date,  and  that  it  has  ceased  to  exist, 
together  with  the  deep-sea  channel  on  whose 
shores  it  was  built,  and  which  in  the  early 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century  gave  shelter  to 
William  Earl  Marechal — when,  being  in  peril 
from  a  storm  on  his  voyage  to  Ireland,  he  made 
the  "  vow  "  that  if  saved  from  the  perils  of 
tlie  sea  he  would  found  a  monastery  near  the 
port  of  safety,  and  hence  the  abbey  of  the 
Irish  Tintern,  or  De  Voto — is  well  known. 
But  that  the  town  is  buried  beneath  sand 
drifts,  is  totally  unfounded.  The  ruined 
Norman  church  of  Bannow  is  not,  and  never 
has  been,  covered  with  sand.    The  famous 

chimney,"  on  which  the  Members  for 
Bannow  were  elected,  is  not  the  chimney  of 
the  buried  town  hall ;  it  is  a  portion  of  a 
fallen  chimney  which  lies  on  its  side  in  the 
churchyard  of  Bannow  ;  no  part  of  it  is 
covered.  The  foundations  of  streets  and 
houses  are  indeed  there.  Aided  by  a  party 
of  labourers  given  by  Captain  Boyse,  of 
Bannow,  I  myself  excavated  several,  some 
few  years  ago,  but  the  superstructures  are 
all  gone,  and  very  little  of  interest  rewards 
the  explorer.  "We  found  nothing  but  spcci- 
mengof  the  heavy  slates  with  which  the  houses 
Lad  been  roofed,  and  even  the  "  middens  " 
at  the  back  doors  yielded  no  relici  of  any 
kind. 

If  the  subject  is  worth  continuing,  I  would 


refer  the  writer  of  "  Adversaria  "  to  a  series 
of  papers  on  Bannow  and  its  "  buried"  town, 
printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Kilkenny 
Archaeological  Society  for  the  year  1850. 

Jame8  Gbavks. 

March  3rd,  1879. 

[The  subject-matter  of  the  above  letter  is 
referred  to  elsewhere  in  our  "  Adversaria  '' 
column. — Ed.  I.  B.] 


A  NEW  SOLUTION  OF  THE  SEWAGE 
GAS  PROBLEM. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir,— In  November,  1874,  I  published  a 
sketch  showing  a  style  of  fitting  up  water- 
closets  so  as  to  ensure  greater  safety  to  the 
inmates  than  was  usually  the  case,  should 
anything  go  wrong  with  the  water-closet 
pipes.  My  idea  then  was  that  by  putting  on 
a  ventilating  trap  at  the  bottom  of  the  soil 
pipe,  the  sewer  and  drain  gas  was  locked  ofi", 
and  the  soil  pipe  ventilated  by  itself.  That 
sketch  was  open  to  improvement,  and  in  a 
few  months  was  developed  into  my  patent  of 
April,  1875,  which  patent,  accordiug  to  page 


by  a  perusal,  about  eighteen  months  or  «o 
ago,  of  the  article  on  "  Sanitary  Science  "  ia 
Blackie's  Encyclopedia,  by  Dr.  Robert  Bell, 
F.F.P.S.,  Glasgow.  I  never,  however,  worked 
the  idea  out  thoroughly  until  last  month  ; 
but  having  once  done  so,  I  believe  the  plan 
to  be  not  only  very  good,  but  easily  carried 
out  in  practice,  and  especially  in  new  houses. 
The  intention  in  1874  was  to  lock  off  the 
drain  from  tiie  soil  pipe  and  water-cloKet ; 
but  the  intention  now  is  to  keep  out,  as  far 
as  possible,  any  gas  that  may  be  bred  in  even 
the  soil  pipe  itself  from  the  water-closet.  This 
is  efiected  as  shown  in  sketch,  c  is  one  of 
my  cascade-action*  ventilating  drain  traps  ; 
D  is  the  fresh-air  entrance  channel  to  the 
trap  and  soil  pipe  e.  This  soil  pipe  e  being 
surmounted  by  one  of  my  4-in.  induced-current 
ventilators  k,  a  constant  current  of  air  is 
expected,  and  will  generally  be  found  to  be 
passing  up  the  soil  pipe.  This  up-current 
will  tend  to  draw  in  air  from  the  open  channel 
at  A,  at  the  end  nearest  the  soil  pipe  ;  while, 
if  an  opening  existed  in  the  branch  soil  pipe 
E,  no  bad  air  from  the  upright  soil  pipe  would 
get  access  to  the  house,  but  only  through  tha 
short  portion  of  branch  soil  pipe,  about  2  ft. 


408  of  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham's  "  Sanitary 
Engineering,"  is  the  same  system  as  that 
afterwards  mentioned  in  the  model  bye-laws 
of  the  Local  Government  Board.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  arrive  at  perfection,  however,  and  all 
the  above  systems  left  room  for  improvement. 
As  another  contribution  towards  that  im- 
provement, I  beg  to  show  a  sketch  of  a  style 
of  fitting  up  a  water-closet,  either  with  or 
without  a  lead  siphon  trap,*  which  for  com- 
bined safety,  efficiency,  and  simplicity  is,  I 
think,  in  advance  of  any  plan  yet  published. 
The  novelty  or  speciulity  in  it — the  open 
pipe  A  in  the  sketch — was  suggested  to  me 

•  I  liavc  still  li  strong  fancy  for  tlie  retention  of  tlie  siphon 
trap,  and  Mr.  Jaines  Mactear,  managinf;  partner  of  St.  Rollox 
Cliemical  Works,  who  experimented  with  water  traps,  told  me 
that  ha  easily  got  tlio  gases  to  pass  tlirouKh  the  water,  but 
failed  in  all  his  attiinpts  to  get  ferment  germs  to  pass  throngh. 
He  hopes  yet  to  manage  the  latter,  but  his  failures  hitherto 
sliow  the  value  of  water  in  kefping  back  germs  and  disease- 
breeders  from  the  iiouse  or  inner  «ide  of  a  water  trap.  The 
molecules  of  the  gases  may  pass  freely  through  botwienthe 
molecules  of  the  water,  anil  tlie  more  readily  in  imperfecHy  venti- 
laiedpipet;  but  the  germs,  being  many  times  largur,  cauuot 
get  iliruutfh  iu  the  sumc  way,  X  cuusidcr. 


long  or  so,  fresh  air  pouring  in  from  the  end 
of  A  nearest  the  water-closet.  Again,  owing 
to  the  ventilating  pipe  H,  no  bad  air  coiAA. 
gather  in  the  branch  soil  pipe,  b  is  a  swinn;- 
ing  valve  that  might  be  put  in,  if  wished,  of 
tinned  copper  ;  but  I  consider  it  unnecessary. 
M  is  a  Bramah  valve-closet,  but  other  closets 
may  be  used ;  n  is  the  lead  safe,  with  safe 
pipe  T,  carried  outside,  and  with  hinged 
valve  at  its  outlet  end  ;  R  is  the  level  of  the 
floor ;  Q  is  the  water-closet  window ;  s  is  a 
ventilating  shaft  for  the  water-closet  en- 
closure, which  may  be  surmounted  by  a  ven- 
tilator.   The  gas  globe  w  and  ventilating 


•  Regarding  the  value  of  this  cas«ade-action  (this  term  wai 
first  applied  to  it  by  Professor  James  Thomson,  LL.1).. 
F.U.S.,  Profe.ssor  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Mechanics  in  Hit 
Univei'sity  of  Glasgow)  in  a  drain  trap.  Mr  John  Honeyraan, 
F.K.I.B  A.,  architect,  Glasgow,  wrote  to  me  a  few  days  ago  .if 
follows: — "  Our  convei'sation  yesterday  made  clear  to  me  tli* 
advantage  of  the  vertical  drop  inla  the  trap  which  you  pro- 
vide. I  regard  it  as  a  distinct  improvement  upon  the  fonn  of 
my  trap,  and  will  u.'ie  your  trap  in  preference,  where  circum- 
stances permit.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  other  impi'v^eUKSt 
upon  my  ulU  trap  ot  li'oi  lia3  Lie«u  made." 
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pipe  u  are  more  neccRsary  for  rooms  than 
w.-cs.,  but  put  in  here  merely  to  illustrate  an 
idea.  In  Boiiie  cases  the  pipe  u  might  be 
allowed  to  blow  off,  as  shown  ;  in  other  cases 
it  would  be  better  to  go  out  as  a  smaU  tube 
by  itself  in  order  to  keep  np  the  heat,  and  so 
prevent  tendency  to  down  draught.  Only 
one  water-closet  is  shown  leading  into  the 
upright  soil-pipe,  but  several  may  bo  led  into 
it,  as  in  flatted  houses  or  largo  i)rivate 
Louses,  and  by  carrying  each  branch  soil- 
pipe,  say,  3  ft.  or  so  along  the  wall,  and 
leaving  about  2  ft.  of  it  open  at  tho  top,  as 
shown  in  section  a  of  the  sketch,  tlieii  each 
•water-closet  is  locked  off  from  the  soil-pipe, 
BO  far  as  the  passage  back  of  sewage  gas  into 
it  is  concerned,  without  interfering  with  the 
free  passage  outwards  of  the  water  and  soil. 
J  is  tho  soil  pipe  continued  upwards  above 
the  roof,  full  diameter.  l  is  a  rain-water 
pipe,  which  in  some  cases  may,  with  perfect 
propriety,  be  led  into  it,  esjiecially  if  no 
windows  are  near.  Its  worst  effect  is  to  tend 
to  supply  the  ventilator  with  air,  instead  of 
the  air  being  forced  to  come  from  lower 
down.  It  is  only  ticked  in  as  a  suggestion, 
however,  and  people  can  please  themselves. 
The  top  of  the  ojien  channel  pipe  at  A  is 
covered  with  a  perforated  lead,  zinc,  or  iron 
grating,  as  shown  at  "  section  at  a,"  which, 
while  providing  for  perfectly  free  ventilation, 
at  same  time  prevents  snow  or  anything 
falling  into  and  choking  the  channel.  This 
grating  also  prevents  the  passage  of  soil 
down  the  pipe  being  seen  by  any  person  from 
a  window  upon  a  higher  level.  Dr.  J.  B. 
Russell,  the  able  medical  officer  of  health  for 
Glasgow,  to  whom  I  have  shown  this  draw- 
ing, considers  this  new  plan  "  as  near  per- 
fection as  can  he."  Some  time  ago,  in  con- 
versing upon  sanitary  matters,  he  observed 
to  me  that  what  he  wished  with  water-closets 
was  that  the  soil  should  go  slick  down  the 
Boil  pipe,  and  as  far  off  as  possiiile  with  one 
pull  of  the  w.c.  handle  ;  the  difficulty  with 
iiie,  however,  was  to  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vent  the  sewage  gas  from  coming  "  slick  np," 
but  that  objection  is  now  removed.  The 
system,  which  can  also  be  used  for  waste- 
pipes,  is  open  to  the  public  to  be  freely  used 
without  any  charge  for  royalty,  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  of  its  adoption  anywhere, 
and  in  tho  meantime  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
the  opinion  of  architects,  practical  sani- 
tarians, or  others  interested  in  sanitary  pro- 
gress. W.  P.  Bdchan. 
Glasgow,  6th  March,  1879. 


COUNTRY  ROADS  AND  ROAD 
CONTRACTORS. 

The  County  Surveyor's  report  read  at  the 
opening  of  the  Queen's  County  Spring 
Assizes  at  Maryborough,  on  the  7th  inst., 
contains  some  passages  worth  reproduction 
in  these  columns,  in  respect  to  ways  and 
methods  adopted  for  keeping  the  roads  in 
order  and  of  other  ways  adopted  by  contrac- 
tors for  "  scamping  "  their  work.  The  race  of 
"  Jerry "  road-makers  and  menders  is 
enlarging  as  well  as  those  of  the  building 
order,  and  they  are  becoming  adepts  in  how 
not  to  perform  their  contracts,  as  well  as 
executing  their  work  badly.  But  what  is  to 
be  expected  from  the  specimens  of  animated 
nature  who  are  found  tendering  in  sundry 
places  in  town  and  country,  with  horses  as 
acute  as  themselves,  and  who  resent  heavy 
burdens,  and  carts  which  often  do  the  double 
duty  of  stopping  gaps  and  entries  to  the  farm 
when  empty,  and  when  filled  with  mud  or 
road  dirt  drop  it  gradually  thi-ough  the 
bottom  or  tail-board  on  the  high  road  from 
whence  it  came  ?  The  County  Surveyor 
reports  : — 

In  September,  under  a  Grand  Jury  resolution, 
I  furnished  your  solicitor  willi  a  list  of  twenty  con- 
tractors, who  had  liitle,  if  aiiy,  preparation  made. 
Bud,  as  I  l)elie»e,  in  consequence,  only  one  contrac- 
tor in  the  county  failed  altogether  to  provide  some 
materials  for  the  maintenance  of  bis  road.  Owin^ 
to  attempts  at  fraud  last  year,  by  removal  of 
nieasured  materials  to  be  measured  again  on  another 
road,  1  found  it  necessary  to  enforce  rigidly  the 
provisioD  of  the  speciticaiion  as  to  time  of  lueaeure- 


mcnt,  and  I  re(jret  to  say  tliat  in  twenty-one  con- 
tracts incHsiircments  could  not  be  niacle  wilbont 
opening  a  wide  door  for  fraud.  On  these,  however, 
I  had  estimates  made,  and  as  a  transition  step  to 
a  more  rigid  practice,  I  asked  and  obtained  at 
sessions  an  approval  of  my  divine  a  fair  considera- 
tion to  such  estimates  in  each  case,  so  as  to  avoid 
treating  for  this  year  such  failure  as  an  absolute 
and  entire  default.  This  I  have  done  to  the  best  of 
iny  ability,  but  I  take  this  opportunity  of  informing 
all  coiilrBCtors  that  lor  the  future  any  materials  not 
ready  for  measurement  at  the  proper  time  will  be 
altogether  ignored.  I  regret  to  say  that  on  some 
roads,  there  lias  been  great  neglect — an  absence  of 
attention  to  repair*  and  a  want  of  niaterials  sup- 
plied. An  idea  seems  to  prevail  among  conlraclors 
that  they  are  limited  to  tbe  quantity  of  materials 
specified,  whereas  the  limilalion  is  that  no  less  sball 
be  gi^'en,  it  being  provided  in  the  specification  (if 
they  would  but  read  it)  that  "  the  supply  for 
measurement  shall  be  irrespective  of  those  required 
for  maintenance,"  and  again,  under  the  head  of 
maintenance,  "every  weak  or  hollow  place  shiill  be 
repaired  wiih  metalling,  which  shall  be  supplied  by 
the  contractor  in  addition  to  tlie  materials  hpecified 
tor  measurement."  In  determining  the  latter  I 
Usually  take  half  llie  price  allowed  as  the  measure 
of  the  (jiiantiiies,  coiiBiilering  the  other  lialf  as 
required  to  cover  repairs,  dressing,  contingencies, 
and  profits  ;  so  that  ample  margin  is  left,  and 
neglecttiil  contraolors  are  without  excuse.  As  a 
necessary  result  it  of  course  will  follow  that  next 
session,  in  the  strict  entorceieient  of  the  contract  to 
prevent  fraud,  any  contractor  who  fails  in  timely 
preparation  of  material  will  thereby  disentitle  him- 
self to  one-half  of  the  year's  |)ay,  and  the  amount  to 
be  certified  will  be  limited  to  the  other  hM  only. 

In  the  auditor's  report  (Mr.  G.  W.  Finlay) 
we  find  the  annexed  observations  in  reference 
to  the  above  subject: — 

The  accounts  were  made  up  and  presented  for 
audit  in  a  satisfactory  inaiiner,  although  it  would 
bave  lieen  desirable  if  in  every  instance  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  county  surveyor  on  which  payment  was 
made  bad  been  preserved  and  produced.  This 
being,  however,  the  first  audit  of  the  treasurers' 
accounts  under  the  new  Order  in  Council,  it  was 
not  anticipated  that  those  documents  would  in 
every  instance  be  required,  and  I  bave  no  doubt 
that  tliey  will  in  future  he  carefully  preserved  for 
production  at  the  audits,  Tbe  practice  which 
prevails  so  extensively  in  this  county  of  making 
payments  to  contractors  from  time  to  time  during 
the  progress  of  works.  Increases  considerably  the 
tiumlier  of  items  to  be  audited,  and  tbe  work  of  the 
county  surveyor  and  his  deputies,  the  county 
treasurer,  and  the  bank.  The  existing  practice  is 
represented  as  being  advantageous  to  the  county, 
as  it  enables  a  large  number  of  persons  without 
means  to  compete  for  contracts,  who  would  not 
otherwise  tender,  as  they  could  not  remain  out  of 
their  money  until  the  completion  of  the  work. 
However  this  may  be,  I  bave  thought  it  advisable 
to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Grand  Jury  to  the 
matter,  with  a  view  lo  tbeir  determining  whether 
they  could  with  propriety,  in  exercising  their  autho- 
rity under  the  128tb  section  of  the  Act  6  &  7  \Vm. 
IV.,  cap.  116,  effect  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  it  would  be  desirable  that  advances 
should  be  made  to  tbe  contractors  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  works.  A  very  large  part  of  the 
baronial  expenditure  on  works  is  in  respect  of  works 
undertaken  and  executed  by  the  county  surveyor, 
for  the  execution  whereof  no  tenders  were  received, 
and  where,  in  some  cases,  the  contractor  failed  to 
proceed  with  tbe  work.  For  instance,  in  the 
Barony  of  Maryborough  East  one-third,  and  in  the 
Baronies  Portnahinch  and  Stradbally  two-tbirds  of 
tbe  entire  payments  following  summer  assires  were 
made  in  respect  of  sucb  works.  The  payments  in 
these  cases  are  made  at  frequent  short  intervals  by 
the  treasurer  to  the  workmen  and  labourers  em- 
ployed on  tbe  spot  where  the  works  are  being 
executed,  for  which  service  a  charge  of  9d.  in  the 
pound  is  made  by  the  treasurer.  This  charge 
cannot  be  considered  unreasonable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, but  it  would  appear  to  be  desirable 
that,  as  far  as  practicable,  this  class  of  cases  should 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  with,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  a  view  to  diminishing  this  extra  expendi- 
ture. 

The  following  resolution  was  proposed  and 
carried  in  reference  to  the  road  contractors : — 

"  The  Grand  Jury  request  the  magistrates  at  ad- 
journed sessions  to  be  more  careful  in  investigating 
tbe  solvency  of  persons  presenting  themselves  as 
contractors  and  securities  for  contractors  ;  and  also 
to  inquire  carefully  whether  contractors  are  under- 
taking more  contracts  than  they  can  perform  satis- 
j  factorily." 

I     The  encouragement  of  honest  and  open 


competition  on  the  part  of  contractors  is 
certainly  desirable,  and  some  small  and 
trustworthy  men  may  often  present  them- 
selves, who  though  capable  of  undertaking  a 
limited  contract  if  given  to  them,  would  not 
be  able  to  carry  out  a  large  contract  with 
the  humble  plant  they  possess.  Advances  to 
contractors  during  the  process  of  works  is 
common  over  the  British  Islands  in  the  cann 
of  substantial  men  as  well  as  those  of  very 
small  means.  The  county  surveyor  ouglit 
to  be  able  to  tell,  and  doubtless  ho  can, 
whether  a  certain  tender  is  sufficient  to 
remunerate  a  certain  contractor,  for  it  will 
often  be  found  drowning  men  catch  at  straws, 
and  others  deeply  involved  send  in  tenders 
at  such  a  low  price  that  it  would  be  impoH- 
sible  for  them  to  honestly  execute  the  work 
specified  for  the  sum.  The  consequence  is 
the  money  is  drawn,  and  often  two-thirds  of 
the  sum  before  the  contract  is  half  finished, 
and  what  is  done,  performed  in  a  "  scamping  " 
manner.  In  such  cases  the  county  surveyor 
or  some  other  contractor  through  him  is 
certain  to  have  to  finish  the  work  at  a  greatly 
increased  cost  to  the  county.  The  frauds 
perpetrated  by  road  contractors  and  their 
foremen  in  respect  to  removing  measured 
materials  from  one  place  to  another  and 
securing  thereby  another  measurement  in 
their  favour  is  an  old  trick,  and  is  still  often 
practised  in  town  and  country  where  there  is 
no  proper  supervision  over  the  progress  of 
the  work.  Without  proper  checks,  frauds 
will  continue,  and  scamped  work  will  be 
manifest.  If  examples  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment were  made  of  a  few  of  our  country 
road  contractors, — aye,  and  of  some  of  our 
city  ones,  too — their  punishment  would  have 
a  salutary  effect.  Why  have  we  so  many 
badly-made  and  repaired  roads,  so  mucn 
"scamped"  building  and  drainage  work? 
It  is  because  several  of  our  public  and  local 
board  officials  do  not  perform  their  duties 
honestly,  or  otherwise  it  is  performed  on  a 
perfunctory  manner.  Again,  through  the 
dishonesty  or  jobbery  of  committtees  and 
officials,  the  tenders  of  honest  contractors  are 
ignored,  and  the  contracts  given  to  relatives 
and  friends  in  accordance  with  foregone  con- 
clusions arrived  at  often  before  the  adver- 
tisements are  issued  asking  for  tenders. 
We  might  say  a  good  deal  more  anent  the 
abuses  under  notice,  but  perhaps  what  we 
have  written  may  be  digested  by  those  whom 
it  may  concern,  until  another  opportunity 
presents  itself  to  us  for  saying  more. 


THE  MOORE  CENTENARY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Centenary  Committee, 
held  on  Tuesday,  at  the  Mansion  House, 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  R.  R.  Madden, 
M.R.I. A.,  a  very  interesting  letter  was  read 
from  Mr.  Samuel  Carter  Hall,  the  husband 
of  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  both  well  known  by  then- 
writings  in  relation  to  Ireland,  and  in  other 
literary  and  art  directions.  Professor  Hen- 
nessy  said  that,  together  with  the  letter,  Mr. 
Hall  had  sent  some  very  interesting  relics  of 
Moore,  and  their  thanks  were  due  to  him  for 
his  kindness  and  interest  in  connection  with 
the  centenary  celebration. 

After  a  lengthened  discussion,  owing  to  an 
element  of  unpleasantness  being  introduced 
by  Professor  Kavanagh  in  respect  to  a  matter 
which  never  should  be  alluded  to  at  a  meeting 
in  which  all,  irrespective  of  sect  or  party, 
were  supposed  to  be  honestly  exerting  them- 
selves to  worthily  honour  Moore,  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  proposed  by  Professor  Hen- 
nessy  and  seconded  by  Mr.  S.  N.  Elrington, 
was  carried : — 

"That  the  marked  thanks  of  tbe  committee  be 
given  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  for  tbe  kind  letter 
received  from  Mr.  Hall,  and  tbe  offer  of  the  various 
relics  connected  with  Moore,  which  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hall  have  kindly  promised  to  place  at  tbe  disposal 
of  tbe  committee,  and  that  tbe  committee  gratefully 
accept  this  offer." 

We  would  conjure  the  celebration  committee 
to  resist  to  the  utmost  all  and  every  attempt 
made  to  introduce  mere  party,  political,  and 
religious  topics,  so  that  the  celebration  may 
be  truly  all-embracing  and  national. 
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THE  ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY. 
At  a  stated  general  meeting  of  the  society 
held  since  our  last  issue,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Kev.  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College, 
the  following  report  was  read  by  Mr.  G. 
Johnston  Stoney  (hon.  sec.) : — • 

"  At  the  last  stated  general  nofetin?  of  the 
•ociely,  helii  on  the  14th  of  Norember,  1878,  the 
com  cil  reported  the  proposals  which  had  been  made 
by  the  Government  relati»e  to  carryin,;  out  prn- 
poBitions  of  the  Governuieiit  of  March  5,  1877, 
relating  to  agriculture,  and  the  correspondence 
wliich  ensued  was  placed  before  the  society  at  a 
[jsneral  meeting  held  on  the  20th  of  February.  In 
ai  cordance  with  a  resolution  passed  on  that  occasion 
a  letter  has  been  written  to  his  Grace  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  society,  and  expressing  a  hope  that 
the  resolution  may  lead  to  a  final  reconciliation  of 
iiuob  misapprehensions  as  to  facts  on  whicli  much 
ot  the  correspondence  of  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art  has  been  based.  The  council  intimated  to 
his  Grace  that  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  under  the 
resolution  is  to  gi»e  to  Lord  Sandim's  letter  and 
the  agreement  of  the  5th  of  March,  1877,  legal 
effect  under  the  act.  It  has  been  suggested  to  liis 
Grace  that  when  the  letter  and  agreement  had  been 
confirmed  an  arrangement  should  h«  made  for  a 
meeting  between  delegates  from  the  council  and 
members  of  the  Government,  who  now  correspond 
to  those  wlio  entered  into  the  agreement  of  the  oth 
of  March,  '77,  and,  if  practicable,  in  the  presence 
of  thos-e  members  of  Government  who  entered  into 
that  agreement,  namely.  Lord  Sandon,  Sir  Michael 
Hiclis  Beach,  and  Mr.  William  H.  Smith.  It  is 
confidently  hoped  that  at  such  a  meeting  the 
Government  and  the  society  would  find  themselves 
in  thorough  accord.  The  council  regret  to  be 
oliliged  agaiTi  to  report  to  the  society  that  it  con- 
tinue* to  suffer  seriously  by  the  protracted  non-ful- 
lilinent  of  the  undertakings  which  tlie  Government 
entered  into  with  the  society  so  long  ago  as  the  5th 
of  March,  '77.  Since  the  last  stated  meeting  of  the 
fociety  the  council  have  observed  with  satisfaction 
liiai  the  present  course  of  afternoon  scientific 
lec  tures  has  atlriicted  much  public  attentian.  On 
almost  every  occasion  the  theatre  has  been  well 
filled,  and  occasionally  it  has  not  afforded  sufficient 
accommodation  for  the  large  numbers  that  wish  to 
aitend.  The  usual  winter  show  of  fat  stock, 
p'liiltry,  &c.,  was  held  last  December,  and  althoagh 
the  weather  proved  most  unfavourable,  the  show 
wat  most  successful.  The  annual  spring  show,  and 
tlie  horse  and  ram  show  of  this  society  of  this  year 
will  be  held  on  these  premises." 

After  a  short  discussion  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  members  the  report  was  unani- 
mously adopted,  after  which  a  ballot  took 
place  for  the  appointment  of  the  standing 
committees  for  the  different  departments. 


NOTES  OF  WORKS. 

A  new  R.  C.  church  is  to  be  erected  near 
Garvagh,  Co.  Tyrone,  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  O'Neill  and  Byrne,  architects,  Bel- 
fast. 

St.  Philip's  Church,  Miltown,  was  opened 
on  Sunday  last  after  additions  and  iniprove- 
nieuts  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas 
L>rew. 

A  mural  tablet  has  been  erected  by  the 
parishioners  of  St.  Mark's  in  the  parish 
church,  to  commemorate  the  munificence  of 
their  vicar,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fuller,  in  restoring 
and  re-pewing  their  church  at  his  own  cost. 
The  tablet  is  of  chaste  design  in  white 
marble,  with  coloured  marble  columns,  and 
has  been  designed  and  executed  by  Mr. 
C.  W.  Harrison,  Great  Brunswick-street. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  Ikish  Boakd  op  Works.— In  the  Hoase 
of  Commons  on  the  1 1  lb  inst.,  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry 
ua'e  notice  that  •n  that  day  month  he  would  call 
llie  attention  of  the  House  to  the  position  and  doings 
Ofliie  Board  of  Works,  Ireland. 

Carlislb  Brid«b, — In  another  column  we 
five  particulars  of  the  progress  being  made  at  new 
Carlisle  Bridge,  under  Mr.  B.  B.  Stoney,  as  given 
ill  his  report.  We  may  here  mention  that  the  key- 
•■loiie  heads  net  in  centre  arch  have  been  executed 
h»  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  of  Great  Brunswick-street. 
T  ley  are  facsimiles  ol  the  old  ones,  uiiU  are  cut  in 
Porilaiid  sluue. 


Saturday  Lectures. — This  afternoon  will  be 
commenced  a  series  of  lectures  on  "The  Art  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance,"  by  John  Todhunter,  Ksq.  M.D. 
Tliey  will  be  delivered  in  the  Museum  Building, 
Trinity  College,  on  each  successive  Saturday,  and 
will  doubtless  be  valuable  to  those  interested  in  art 
progress. 

Elbctkic  Lighting. — The  London  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  have  declined  to  renew  the  con- 
tract for  lighting  the  Holborn  Viaduct  by  electric 
light  at  a  cost  of  5d.  per  candle  per  hour.  It  was 
stated  that  the  electric  candles  which  look  the 
place  of  86  gas  lamps  cost  seven  and  a-lialf  times 
a*  much.  The  light  was  seven  times  greater, 
although  the  gas  was  better  divided. 

A  Railroad  on  Ice. — The  New  York  Times 
publishes  the  following  despatch  received  : — 
"  Bismarck,  Dakota  Feb.  12. — The  first  Northern 
Pacific  train,  loaded  with  visitors  and  railroad 
iron,  crossed  over  the  Missouri  to-day.  The  track 
is  laid  on  the  ice  with  twelve-foot  ties.  The  train 
is  the  first  that  ever  wenl  over  the  river  ice  without 
some  special  bridging  underneath.  The  ice  is  3  ft. 
thick,  and  the  thermometer  20  deg.  below  zero. 
Nine  iiundred  cars  of  material  will  be  sent  over  for 
the  extension  at  once." 

The  Dublin  Sanitary  Association. — The 
executives  of  this  body  have  issued  a  pamphlet 
askitig  lor  a  public  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the 
high  death-rate,  under  the  cotiviction,  as  they  state 
that  no  satisfactory  adjustment  of  this  most  im- 
portant question  can  be  arrived  at  until  the  facts 
sliall  have  been  placed  before  an  independent  and 
thoroughly  competent  tribunal,  possessed  of  sucb 
qualifications  as  will  command  the  public  confi- 
dence. We  will  return  again  to  a  consideration  of 
matters  dealt  with  in  the  pamphlet. 

Street  Obstruction. — At  Bray  petty  sessions 
on  the  1st  insi.  a  trader  was  fined  lOs.  and  costs 
for  projecting  goods  for  sale  beyond  the  frontage 
line  in  Main-street.  In  the  city  the  nuisance  of 
exposing  gootls  on  the  public  thoroughfare  is  on  the 
increase.  The  police  look  on  with  the  greatest 
indifference  »t  the  infraction  of  the  law,  and,  whilst 
arranging  their  white  gloves,  coolly  liave  a  ahat 
with  the  offenders.  We  could  point  out  dozens  of 
instances  in  which  no  "  vested  rights  "  exist,  and  in 
which  the  authorities  sliould  issue  orders  that  the 
footways  should  not  be  monopolised  by  traders 
(especially  provision  dealers)  to  the  great  annoyance 
of  pedestrians. 

Dkcmcondra  Township.— In  respect  to  the 
Port  and  Docks  Work  Bill  it  was  said  at  the  last 
meeting  that  the  commissioners  of  the  township 
had  no  ground  of  opposition.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  they  have,  as  well  as  the  Corporation,  if  they 
are  disposed  to  move,  though  we  are  not  to  be 
understood  as  advising  them  to  do  so.  In  respect 
to  the  Tolka  river  and  its  outfall,  and  the  future 
drainage  of  the  district,  there  are  grounds  for  the 
commissioners  being  heard.  Me  wants,  sanitary 
and  otherwise,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  commis- 
sioners an  order  was  given  for  twenty-fivt  new 
street  lamps,  and  the  sanitari^  officer  was  directed 
to  take  immediate  action  regarding  four  rooms  in  a 
house  in  Prospect-avenue,  tenanted  by  twenty- four 
persons,  and  also  regarding  a  second  house  said  to 
be  tenanted  by  forty  people. 

Bray  Township  Works.— At  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  coininissioMers  a  report  was  read 
from  Mr.  B.  B.  Stoney,  tbe  engineer  of  the  Port 
and  Docks  Board,  relative  to  the  slate  of  the  Bray 
dock.  Tlie  report  in  effect  stated  that  from 
£12,000  to  £14,000  would  he  reijuired  for  llie 
creation  of  anylliing  like  a  suitable  di  ck  at  Bniv, 
and  that  any  smaller  outlay  would  be  perfectly 
useless.  Subject  deferred  siwe  t/te.  Counsel's  opinion 
was  read  staling  that  no  outlay  could  be  made  by 
the  Bray  Town  Commissioners  in  defending  the 
present  legal  proceedings — in  re  Bray  Pavilion 
Company — without  the  open  sanction  <if  the  rate- 
payers. A  rc-oluii  m  was,  however,  passed  to  take 
defence  in  this  case.  Mr.  Doran  asked  by  wbat 
authority  counsel  had  already  a{ipeared  in  this  case 
on  the  part  of  this  board,  the  chairinaii  slating  that 
this  was  in  connection  with  the  general  dealing  of 
the  board  in  tliis  matter.  Mr.  Doran  olijected  lo  a 
housi'  built  on  sand  without  a  title,  and  with  heavy 
law  and  general  charges  upon  it,  being  pressed  on 
the  ratepayers.  Legal  documents  respecting  tlie 
closing  of  the  Ravenswell-road  were  received  and 
referred  to  tbe  -olicitor. 

Pascal  Paoli  Law. — As  we  anticipated,  the 
lawyers  are  likely  to  reap  a  rich  harve.<t  from  the 
money  and  property  left  by  this  eccentric  gentle- 
man. A  Miss  Georgina  Palmer,  a  lady  who  claims 
to  be  deceased's  cousin,  has  been  gmnted  adminis- 
tration to  his  estate,  which  is  said  to  be  worth 
£70,000,  caveats  entered  by  two  persons  named 
Coiike  having  been  set  aside  in  ber  favour.  Tliure 
are,  however,  many  claimants  turning  up,  and  a 
lar-e  iiumlier  ol  locked  chests  discovered  in  his 


house,  supposed  to  contain  valuable  papers  or 
property,  are  to  be  ransacked  in  the  presence  of  all 
their  solicitors.  Of  course  the  claimants  will  he 
numerous,  and  probably  many  will  come  forward 
wlinse  claims  are  very  slender;  but  the  estate 
may  possibly  tie  swallowed  up  before  the  law 
is  satisfied  about  the  legal  claimant.  There 
was  one  redeeming  point  in  the  character  of 
the  deceased.  His  stock  of  generosity  seems  to 
have  been  expended  in  contributions  to  idiotic  and 
imbecile  institutions.  It  would  be  a  pleasing  intel- 
ligence to  hear  tliat  a  will  turned  up  among  his 
papers  after  the  raatiner  of  Swift,  and  that  lh« 
foundation  of  another  lunatic  asylum  in  our  midtt 
was  generously  provided  for 

'*To  stiow  by  one  satiric  touch 
No  nation  needed  it  so  much." 

A  Valuable  Bureau. —  A  remarkable  crimi- 
nal case  of  interest  and  importance  to  dealers  in 
Beconii-hand  furniture  was  once  tried  before  Baron 
Parke,  in  which  his  ruling  and  lentenca  were  at 
the  time  considered  extremely  hard  and  severe;  uporj 
re-argument  before  the  fifteen  Judges  in  London 
his  law  was  held  to  be  sound,  and  has  remained  ai 
a  text  in  succeeding  cases.  The  prisoner  purchased 
at  an  auction  an  old  bureau,  and  finding  it  rath»r 
too  long  for  a  recess  in  which  he  wished  to  fit  it, 
got  a  carpenter  to  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  moulding 
at  one  end.  While  this  was  being  done,  a  secrtt 
drawer  flew  open  and  disclosed  one  hundred 
guineas,  which  had  been  hidden  there;  the  carpenter 
claimed  half,  as  the  finder  of  the  coin  ;  this  wa» 
refused,  and  a  single  guinea  given  him,  the  pur- 
chaser taking  the  rest  of  the  money,  and  appropri- 
ating it  to  his  own  use.  The  carpenter  blazed 
abroad  the  story,  the  heir-at-law  of  the  deceased 
owner  of  the  bureau  claimed  the  money,  and  being 
refused,  gave  the  purchaser  into  custody  for  stealing 
his  property.  The  case  was  tried  at  the  Liverpool 
assiics  before  Baron  Parke,  who  told  the  jury  that 
the  prisoner  only  bought  the  bureau,  and  that  that 
only  was  intended  lo  be  sold,  that  tbe  money  wa» 
still  legally  in  the  custody  of  llie  man  who  placed  it 
there,  or  of  hi»  heirs-at-law,  and  that  if  they 
believed  the  fact  that  the  prisoner  took  the  money 
from  the  liureau,  and  spent  it,  that  was  larceny  in 
the  eye  of  the  law.  Tbe  jury  had  no  alternaliv« 
but  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  the  judge 
sentenced  the  prisoner  to  three  month*'  impritou- 
ment  with  hard  labour. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Anthjoatjt. — The  vohimes  are  procurable  in  Dublin  at  one  or 
other  of  tlie  second-lumd  bioksellers.  Copies  may  be  re- 
ferred 10  in  the  public  libraries. 

Glasnevin  CEMiiTKKT  LiKArNAGE  — In  answcr  to  a  correspon- 
dent, we  think  we  may  safely  say  tliat  the  Hiajor  part,  if  not 
all,  of  the  drainage  of  the  cemetery  finds  its  outfall  in  old 
Finylas  River,  or  otherwise  the  Tolka.  Address  a  letter  to 
the  engineer  of  the  Drumcondra  Township  Board. 

The  Charllmont  Iiemesnh. — We  cannot  say  what  steps  are 
being  taken  to  carry  into  effect  the  object  for  which  the 
estate  was  puroliaseii.  We  supptse  tlie  death  of  tlie  lar« 
Cardinal  hus  suspended  the  contemplated  alterations,  build- 
ings, &c.,  and  other  matters. 

Apoloqia.— We  are  still  obliged  to  postpone  some  articles  and 
papers  intended  for  publication. 

Receiveo, — W.  K.— J.  C— M.  D  — S.  H.  (Cork),  drawing  to 
hand.  —  Citizen.  —  G.  Rl.    Lniidon). — Fiubar. — Piovincial 

Architect  — S.  G  Workman's  Club. — R.  D.  S. — Limestone 

— B.  B.— C.  E.— F.  R.,  &c. 


W.   F.  STANLEY, 

Mathematical  Instrument  Manutacturer 

To  N.  M.'i  Government,  Council  of  India,  Science  and  AH 
Deparbnent,  Admiralty,  d'c. 
Mathematical,  Diawing,  and  Surveying  Instrn- 
ments  of  every  description,  of  the  highest  quality  and 
finish,  at  the  most  moderate  prices. 

Price  List,  post  free. 

ENGINE  I^IVIDEIt  TO  THE  TRADE. 

Address— Great  Turnstile,  Holborn,  London,  W.C 

WE  are  now  Sole  Agents  for  Messrs.  J.  B. 
WHITE    &    BltOTHEliS'    LONDOiN  POKTLANU 
CEMENT. 
We  hold  large  Stocks  of 

TIMBER, 
SLATKS. 
CEMENT. 
PLASTER, 
IRONMUNGERY,  and 
JOINERY  GOODS, 

Ttioma)i«  <k  <'harlej«  Martin, 

NORTH    WALL    SAW    MILLS,  DUBLIN. 


\|ORTHUMBKKLAND     SAW  MILLS 

il  AND  JOINERY  WORKS. 

TIMBER,  SLATES.  RKirKS,  TILES,  SEWER  PIPES, 
HOME   AND   FOREIGN    FLOORING.   MOULDINGS,  Ac. 
SPRUCE,  PINE,  MAHOGANY,  and  other  LEAVES, 
SCANTLINGS,  and  SLABS. 

EVERY  DESCRIPriON  OF  JOINERY  WORK. 

NOIM'llUMBERLAND  SAW  MILLS  COMPANY 

(LI.MlTEDi, 

LOWEU  AliliLY  STREET. 


TUF.  TTITRTT  BUILDER. 


[March  15,  1879. 


NOTICE. 

It  is  to  he  distinctly  understood  that  although 
we  tjive  place  to  letters  of  correspondents, we  do 
not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opiniont  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

Advertisement  accounts  furnished  quarterly, 
v>hen  prompt  payment  is  expected. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  our 
readers  notes  of  works  in  contemplation  or  in 
progress  in  town  or  country.  No  charge  it 
made  for  insertion. 

Correspondents  should  send  their  names  and 
mddresses,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

KATES  OP  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  IRISH  BOILDBK. 


(Town.) 

Yearly    .  . 
Half-yearly 
Quarterly 


(Post.) 
Yearly    .  , 
Half-yearly 
Quarterly  . 


a. 

(L 

8 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

Payable  in  advance. 
Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  be 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Peter  Roe,  42,  Mabbot- 
street,  Dublin. 

*,,*  Stamps  may  be  remitted  in  payment  of 
small  amounts. 

TMPElilSriARLE  TESSKLATKD  PAVK- 

1    MENTS.-II.  SIIiTIlOlU'K  AND  SON,  Agents  to  M.iw 
»n(l  Co.,  aie  jiivpiiruil   to  supply  DcsiKiis  for  Floors  of 
Ciiiirohus, Conservatories,  Entrncc  Halls,  and  l'us»a(;i;»,witli 
prcjpur  Workmen  to  lay  tliem  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 
Variousspucimtns  may  be  seen  at  their  VVarerooms, 
H  AND  12.  COIJK-HILL.  DUBLIN. 


pOOLEY'S  PATENT  WEIGHING  MA- 

X     CHINES — These  Machinesare  used  upon  the  principal 
railways  ot  Great  liritain,  and  are  unrivalled  fur  aeeuraey. 
Sl)ecimensmay  be  .seen,  and  everyinf(n  niation  obtained  from 
//.  SIBTHORPE  AND  SOX. 
11  <fc  12,  CORK  HILL,  DUBLIN. 


ITNION    PLATE    GLASS  COMPANY. 

U  Theverybeautifularticleof  Plate  Glass,  manufactured 
ky  tliisconipany,  can  be  had  at  the  price  of  the  lowest  in  the 
market,  shipped  to  any  Port  in  Ireland. 

H.  SlUTHOUPE  AND  SON,  Agentsfor Ireland, 
11  AND  12,  CORK-HILL,  DUBLIN. 

Just  published,  12mo,  half  bound,  43. ;  limp  cloth,  3s.  Sd. 
(postage  4d.), 

T  OCKWOOD'S  BUILDER'S  AND  CON- 

Jj  TKACTOK'S  PKICE  nOOK  for  1879.  Edited  by  F. 
T.  W.  MILLER,  Architect,  Ac,  with  latest  prices  to  present 
time.  "  An  elaborate  collection  of  memoranda  for  technicul 
*»e."—Atlienawn.  "  Lone  known  and  relied  on,  the  wlwle 
r»Tiaed  and  re-edited. "-^uiMinj;  Newt. 

CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  &  Co  ,  7  Stationers'  Hall-court, 
London,  E.G.  ' 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  TIMBER  STORES 
12  WENTWORTH-PLACE, 
Near  Merrion-square. 

CEASONED    MAHOGANY,  OAK, 

WALNUT,  and  other  WOODS,  in  Log,  Plank,  Poard, 
Veneer,  &c.,  &c. 

EGBERT  STRAHAN  and  Co.,  Proprietors. 


Paris  Exiiibition, 

THE  HIGHEST  AWARD  FOR 

LONDON  CEMENTS 

Was  made  to 

JKre««**«.  FRA.I%CIS  Co., 

For  their  celebrated  "NINE  ELMS  BRAND." 

^^""^  Sf"-^  AGENTS — 

^  ^-^V^B^^^  SON,  and  Co.. 

B0Td/\O^  ROGERSON'S.QUAY, 

SON.  &  Co., 

are  also  in  a  position 
to  deliver 

ROACH    LIME  ^C^^^^ 


Orders  are  respectfully  sorici- 
ted/orPoi  tlantl.  Raman, 
7_^^-^.anaParian  Cemen  Is. 
^^QN^Plaster  Paris. 


through  the  City,  at  very  low  rates, 
which  tUey  will  have  pleasure  in  quoting, 
on  application. 
Dublin,  Uarch  12(A. 


MESSRS.  EAHLEY  and  POWELLS  beg 
to  announce  that  Messrs.  Jolin  llardman  and  Co.,  ol 
No.  1,  Upper  Camden-street,  have  ro»i;;ned  the  luisine.ss  of 
Artists,  Sculptors,  Church  Painters,  and  Metal  Workei's,  in 
their  favour. 

Earley  and  Powells  have  added  to  the  above  mentioned 
business  the  PaintinK  and  Staining  of  Windows  for  ecclesias- 
tical and  domestic  buildings,  under  the  manaKenient  of  Mr. 
Henry  Powell,  who  conducted  the  Stained  Glass  Deparlnieut 
of  J.  H.  and  Co.,  liirmingham  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Thomas  K.arley  is  thconly  Church  Decoratorliving  who 
was  taught  his  |irofes»ion  bj  the  late  A.  Welby  Puijin. 

E.  and  P.  being  thoroughly  practical  men  in  each  Depart 
ment,  are  enabled  to  supply  real  artistic  work  at  a  moderate 
cost.  They,  therefore,  respectfully  solicit  the  patronage  o( 
the  Clergy  and  Gentry  of  Ireland. 

CAMDEN-STREET  WORKS,  DUBLIN. 


James  Twamley, 

(For  many  years  foreman  to  Gregsr  .inil  Son.  Great  Brunswick 
street,  and  iaic  foreman  to  .1.  Kennedy,  .MeiTion-row;, 

Brassfounder.  Gasfitter,  and  Plumber, 

10  SOUTH  ANNE-STREKT  (otT  Grafton-strcet),  DUBLIN 
Every  description  of  Plumbing  and  Gasfltting  repaired.  All 
kinds  of  Brass  Woi'k  repaired,  re-lackered,  (kc. 


T  E  A  T  H  E  II  BELTING. 

-Li  WILLIAM  WILBY, 

PATENT  MACHINE  BELT  MANUFACTURER, 
49  HKiH-STREET.  DUBLIN.  Establlshed  41  Ykars. 
A  large  stock  of  all  sizes,  single  and  double,  always  o« 
hand.  Belts  specially  prepared,  and  rendered  Waterproof  for 
Agricultural  purposes;  Lulirieatlve  Engine  Parking,  Manu- 
factured by  BiN.vKV  and  Sons,  London,  for  which  W.  W.  is 
Sole  Agent.    All  sizes  kept  in  stock. 

Leather  Laces  of  all  sizes  always  on  hand. 


ABERDEENSHIRE  POLISHED  GRANITE, 

KorCoiumns,  Bust  Pedest;ils,  Monuments,  Tombs,  &e. 

'pilESE  Granites  retain  tlieir  colom-  in  any 

1  elim.ite,  whether  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere 
or  otherw  ise. 

ALEXANDER  BALLANTINE, 

Agent  for  the  above. 
Marble  CiiiMNKTPiEcK  Warkiioums,  Sto.ve  &  Marblk  Works, 
139  UPPiR  DORSET-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


ABERDEEN  GRANITE  MONUMENTS. 

GRANITE  WOlIK  of  all  kinds,  beautiful 
and  enduring;  accurate  Engraving.    Plans  and  prices 
iree  from 

JOHN  W.  LEGGE,  Sculptor,  Aberdeen. 


GEORGE'S-STREET. 
DUBLIN. 

Manufac- 
tured by  Knight, 
Bevan,  and  Sturge.  A 
large  Stock  in  bags  and  casks, 
at  the  price  of  ordinary  Cement. 

T.DOCKRELL,SONS,  MARTIN,  &  CO. 

^      Testiriionials  on  application. 


BUILDING  WOUKS.— Thomas  De  Lact, 
Contractor,  4.3  Lr.  Kevin-street,  executes  carefully  and 
expeditiously  all  Improvements  and  Alterations.  Advice  and 
estimates  free. 


I'HE     TIMBER     MERCHANT'S  and 

1  BUILDER'S  GUIDE. 

This  little  work  is  very  compact,  will  be  found  exceedingly 
useful  for  reference,  and  a  great  saving  of  time  in  using  it. 
All  in  any  way  connected  with  the  timber  and  building  trades 
should  have  one. 
Price  Is.,  or  per  post  1 3  stamps,  of 

W.  BENNETT,  4  Nelson-square, 

Blackfriars-road,  London. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

EPPS'S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 

"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern 
the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  ap- 
plication of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps 
has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured 
beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctor's  bills.  It  is 
by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution 
may  be  gi'adually  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every 
tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating 
around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We 
may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  for- 
tified with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame." — See 
article  in  the  Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 
Sold  only  in  packets,  by  grocers,  labelled — James  Epps  <fe  Co., 
Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London.   Makers  of  Epps's Glycerine 
Jujubes  (throat  irritation),  sold  by  Haullton,  Long  &  Co., 
Lower  Sackville- street,  Dublin. 

BUILDING  GROUND  TO  BE  LET, 
NORTH  CIRCULAR- ROAD,  adjoining  Phoenix  Park 
Gate  (Tram  Line).  Most  healthful  locality.  Lease,  250  years  ; 
terms  moderate.  Apply  at  47  Arbour-hill ;  or  1  homas  Dkew, 
Esq.,  Architect,  6  St.  Stephen's-green. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

TENDERS  required  for  the  Building  of  Four 
HOUSES  in  Upper  Sherrard-street  and  Belvidere-plaee. 
Plans  and  specification  to  be  seen  at  li  Es.sex-bridge.  The 
lowest  or  any  Tender  not  Decessarily  accepted. 


Hot  Water  Engineers, 
ENVILLE-STREET,  STOURBRIDGE. 


MEDAL  A  II  AlUil'.I), 

HORTICULTURAL  SHOW,  ASTON,  1876. 

THE  SIMPLEST,  NEATEST,  CHEAPEST, 

I  and  BEST  (or  HORTICULTURA  L  PUItPOSES.  possesses 
the  following  great  aclvantagc  s  over  other  joints:— 

It  is  made  much  quicker,  and  is  safer  when  made. 

Provides  for  expansion  and  contraction  without  the  strain 
so  common  in  other  Pipes 

A II  Pipes  are  plain,  so  may  be  cut  to  any  length  without 
waste. 

Any  Pipe  may  be  removed  or  replaced  without  disturbing 
the  others. 

The  joints  may,  in  case  of  accident,  be  replaced  at  triflinir 
cost.  " 

They  are  •'iO  percent,  better  than  the  ordinary  Socket  Pipes, 
and  can  be  fixed  at  aliout  the  same  cost. 

The  above  joints  have  now  been  in  use  five  years.  They 
lue  fixed  in  various  parts  of  England  and  America,  giving 
everywhere  perfect  satislaetion. 


SeKCIALLT  ADAITKI)  FOR 

Cliiirclie!>«,  fiieli<H»l!ii«,  Public 
Kiiildiiigs,  ]yiaiis»ion!^,  &c. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES:— 

Joints  made  quickly,  quite  safe  when  made. 

Allow  for  expansion  and  contraction  without  strain. 

Connect  at  either  end  or  underneath  with  any  size  Pipe. 

Any  Pipe  may  be  replaced  without  disturbing  the  others. 

Can  be  made  continuous  in  9  feet  lengths  to  any  extent. 

It  has  all  the  advantages  of  our  Expansion  Joints,  which, 
after  four  years'  practical  test,  are  acknowledged  to  be  ths 
best  in  use. 


Illustrated  Circular  and  Price  List,  aim  Estimatet  for  Ileating 
with  the  most  Improved  Boilers. 
EXPANSION  JOINT  PIPES  or  COILS  on  application. 


PAINTING,  DECORATING,  and  PAPER 

X  HANGI.VGS. 

WZZ.X.ZAM  WRIGHT, 

BRITISH  ie  FOREIGN  PAPER  HA  .\  GINGS  IMPORTER, 
Z    HE  N  R  Y- S  T  I!  EET,  DUBLIN. 

Decorative  and  Plain  Painting  in  all  its  branches  executed 
in  a  superior  style  and  most  permanent  manner  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  at  prices  tli^t  will  be  found  moderate.  Pajier 
Hargings,  Decorations,  and  Borders  in  great  variety,  including 
the  latest  novelty  in  Old  English  or  Queen  Anne  designs,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  most  expensive  quality.   Estimates /umished. 

WILLIAM  WRIGHT,  Decorator  and  Painter, 

3  HENRY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


A  CARD. 

E.  W.  HUGHES, 

S\ak  Cast,  CantEra,  Cabinet  ||Iaiiufattartr, 

AND  GENERAL  CONTRACTOR, 

BEGS  to  notify  to  his  Customers  and  Friends 
that,  owing  to  increase  of  business,  he  has  removed  t« 
more  extensive  premises,  viz.,  25  SYNGE-STREET, where, 
with  the  increased  space  and  attention  to  business,  he  will  be 
able  to  have  all  works  entrusted  to  him  done  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  that  first-class  workmanship  will  permit  of. 
25  SYNGE-STREET,  South  Circular-road. 


AILS,  COLORS,  VARNISHES,  BRUSHES, 

\J      &c.,  of  the  best  quality,  at  moderate  prices. 
MIXED  PAINTS  of  all  Shades,  in  patent  closed  tins,  6d  per 

lb.,  vessels  free;  speci.d  quotations  for  large  quantities. 
MINERAL  BLACK  and  BROWN  PAINTS,  tor  coarse  work, 

Is.  4d.  and  2s.  4'l.  per  gallon. 
IRISH,  AMERICAN,  and  FRENCH  GLUES. 

J.  LEONARD  AND  CO., 

Cljemists  -an!)  prnggi.5ts,  (Dtl  an&  Color  Iftcrt^Hnts, 
19  NORTH  EARL-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING  AND 
STEAM  POWER.  TURRET  CLOCK  FACTORY, 
5  FLEET-STREET. 

JAMES  LESWARE, 

(Late  Foreman  to  J.  Booth  and  Son) 
Begs  to  fntorm  the  Trade  that  he  is  prepared  to  undertake  the 
-Man'jfacture  and  Rspairs  ol  every  description  ot  Clock 
Woi'.K.  Country  trade  will  receive  prompt  attention.  Esti- 
mates and  specifications  made.  Amateurs'  work  caielully 
executed.   Wheel  cutting  a  speciality. 
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ENTRANCE  LODGE  TO  ROYAL  BOTANIC  GARDENS, 
BELFAST. 
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THE  BUILDING  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
USES  OF  STEATITE. 

(with  A  STORY.) 

•^f4*V-*/^l^?^E  have  within  the  last  few 
years  on  different  occasions 
devoted  a  series  of  articles 
on  British  building  and 
ornamental  stones.  Many 
years  since  Mr.  Wilkinson,  in  his  "  Practical 
Geology  and  Ancient  Architecture  of  Ire- 
land," furnished  a  list  of  excellent  native 
building  stones — granites,  limestones,  sand- 
stones, and  marbles,  —  giving  also  their 
strength,  properties,  and  the  adaptability  of 
some  of  them  for  architectural  ornament.  In 
1872,  Professor  Hull,  Director  of  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  of  this  country,  published  a  very 
comprehensive  treatise  not  only  on  the  chief 
building  and  ornamental  stones  of  the  British 
Islands,  but  on  those  of  foreign  countries. 
In  our  review  of  this  latter  work,  of  which 
we  gave  a  good  digest  at  the  time,  we  singled 
out  several  native  stones  for  special  notice, 
adding  also  additional  particulars  of  their 
use  and  their  suitability  in  certain  positions, 
fl  -awn  from  our  own  experience.  Our  adver- 
ng  pages  now  and  for  a  considerable  time 
'  i>:k  will  afford  evidence  to  some  extent  of 
t. J':  trade  in  British  and  Irish  building  and 
oj  iiariK-ntal  stones,  and  the  various  uses  to 
which  they  ar«  applied  ;  but,  extending  as 
Vufi  trade  has  been  in  this  city  for  some  years 
jmrit,  we  would  like  to  see  it  further  developed 
by  the  introduction  of  other  stones — marbles, 
granites,  and  limestones — existing  in  abun- 
dance in  this  country,  and  which  are  but 
rarely  noticed  and  more  rarely  worked,  except 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  quarries  where 
they  abound. 

Portland  limestone  has  been  used  in 
Ireland  for  upwards  of  a  century  and  a-half 
in  connection   with  iscvwal  of  our  public 


buildings ;  but  dating  back  for  centuries 
Caen  or  other  foreign  cognate  limestone 
appears  to  have  been  imported  in  large 
quantities  into  this  country  for  ornamental 
uses,  several  of  our  old  ecclesiastical  edifice* 
revealing  the  fact.  Hard  working  stone  was 
not  80  much  discarded  formerly  as  at 
present,  for  throughout  Ireland  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  ornament  executed  in 
stones  exceedingly  difficult  to  work.  One 
advantage  of  this  is  shown  in  the  lasting 
qualities  of  the  material,  and  the  sharpness 
which  it  still  maintains,  though  centuries  in 
use.  The  modern  heavy  cost  of  labour 
attending  the  erection  of  large  buildings  has 
driven  clients,  architects,  and  builders,  to  the 
adoption  of  descriptions  of  stone  that  can  ba 
easily  worked,  particularly  that  which  is 
needed  for  tracery,  moulding,  or  other  archi- 
tectural ornament.  Door  and  window  dress- 
ings are  now  generally  of  one  or  other 
description  of  limestone  or  a  soft  kind  of 
sandstone.  Some  of  these  latter  stones, 
though  very  soft  when  taken  from  the 
quarries,  have  the  property  of  hardening 
when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  a  few 
years.  If  the  atmosphere  of  the  locality 
where  they  are  used  is  pure,  they  appear  to 
wear  well,  but  in  large  cities  and  towns  some 
of  these  soft  limestones  and  sandstones  are 
soon  acted  upon  by  impurities  and  chemical 
agencies  with  which  the  air  is  charged,  and, 
consequently,  we  find  the  stones  in  a  few 
years  rapidly  disintegrating  and  crumbling 
into  dust.  This  is  a  great  evil,  and  a 
sorrow  besides  to  the  lover  of  art  and  archi- 
tecture. The  atmosphere  of  Dublin  as  yet  is 
tolerably  pure,  and  building  stone,  properly 
selected,  worked  and  placed,  wean  well,  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  large  cities.  In 
London  and  some  of  the  large  manufacturing 
towns  in  the  sister  kingdom  the  stone-dress- 
ings in  limestone  and  other  freestones  evi- 
dence symptoms  of  rapid  decay  in  a  few 
short  years,  and  the  ornamentation  is  often 
a  sorry  sight  to  behold.  The  Portland 
stone  used  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  is  of  good  quality,  and 
appears  to  have  been  well  selected.  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  from  the  same  quarries,  or  at 
least  it  was  raised  from  a  different  depth 
than  the  material  that  is  now  generally  sent 
into  the  London  market.  There  are  good 
and  bad  descriptions  of  Portland  stone,  and 
certain  quarries  at  Portland  show  a  consider- 
able divergence  in  the  properties  of  the 
stone  raised.  In  Ireland,  as  far  as  we  know 
as  yet,  there  is  but  a  very  small  area  occupied 
by  an  oolitic  limestone  like  that  of  Portland, 
and  this  Irish  variety  is  distant  from  the 
capital,  being  along  the  shores  of  Killala 
Bay.  In  the  ruined  and  still  beautiful 
Abbey  of  Moyne  in  that  locality,  this  Irish 
oolite  has  been  used,  and  the  sculptures 
there  existing,  though  several  centuries  old, 
still  preserve  their  sharpness  of  outline.  We 
would  like  to  see  some  of  this  Irish  Portland 
or  oolite  brought  into  the  market  and  used 
for  ornamental  purposes.  Perhaps  some  of 
our  Dublin  stone  merchants  would  do  well  to 
make  the  experiment.  If  any  architect 
engaged  on  an  important  work  in  this  city 
were  to  specify  for  its  use,  we  have  no  doubt 
but  the  material  would  be  soon  in  the 
market. 

There  is  another  stone  in  this  country, 
and  which  exists  in  great  abundance  in 
Donegal  County — rich  in  granites,  limestones, 
and  even  marbles, — whi»h  is  adapted  for 
sculptural  ornamentation.    Tho  stone  we 


allude  to  is  known  by  the  name  of  steatite, 
and  commonly  called  Cam  stone  or  soap 
stone,  from  its  soft  nature.  It  is  of  a  bright 
sea-green  colour,  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
used  centuries  ago  fbr  sculptural  and  monu- 
mental work  in  the  Abbey  of  Kilmacrenan,  in 
Donegal.  Steatite  can  be  had  in  any  quan- 
tities in  all  the  mountain  parts  of  Kilmacrenan 
and  Bannagh.  Steatite  is  as  easily  carved 
as  a  piece  of  pine,  and  can  be  cut  with  a 
common  saw,  like  Caen  and  some  English 
limestones,  which  are  extensively  used  for 
dressings,  or  ornamentation,  capitals, 
mouldings,  &c.  It  bears  the  weather 
well  without  crumbling  or  exfoliation, 
preserves  its  angles  sharp,  and  sculp- 
tured work  executed  in  this  stone  several 
centuries  ago  shows  it  nearly  as  perfect  as 
when  it  came  from  under  the  stone-carver's 
chisel.  We,  therefore,  boldly  put  in  a  plea 
for  the  use  of  steatite  in  architectural  orna- 
mentation. We  use  all  kinds  of  coloured 
marbles — black,  white,  green,  or  variously 
variegated — and  various  also  are  the  colours 
of  our  limestones,  and  sandstones,  and 
granites.  Amateur  artists  in  Donegal,  with 
penknife  and  other  cutting  tools,  have  often 
shaped  a  variety  of  ornaments  out  of  lumps 
of  steatite,  and  gentlemen  smokers  have 
turned  out  large-bowled  fancy  pipes.  We 
have  been  informed  that,  though  steatite 
may  be  cut  with  a  penknife,  it  wiU  stand  the 
white  heat  of  the  smith's  forge,  and  the 
ornament  will  not  change  its  shape  by  the 
action  of  the  fire,  or  be  injured  in  any  way. 

We  will  here  epitomise  a  story  in  re- 
relation  to  a  piece  of  sculpture  once  belonging 
to  the  Abbey  of  Kilmacrenan,  how  it  was 
secured,  and  how  the  natives  were  surprised 
at  the  cleverness  of  the  traveller  or  visitor 
who  sawed  off  the  ornament  from  the  body 
of  the  block  of  steatite.  The  affair,  however, 
happened  several  years  ago  and  in  the  mail 
coach  era.  The  traveller,  on  visiting  Kilma- 
crenan Church,  espied  over  the  entrance  door 
of  the  church  the  head  of  a  mitred  abbot 
inserted.  This  piece  of  sculpture  appeared 
to  him  to  be  carved  in  better  style  than  what 
stone-carvers  were  generally  in  the  habit  of 
executing,  and  on  making  inquiries  he  found 
it  was  taken  from  the  adjoining  abbey,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  St.Columbkille.  Thither  he 
directed  his  footsteps,  and  found  the  ancient 
builders  were  well  acquainted  with  the  uses 
of  steatite.  He  found  also  a  common  evil 
to  lament  over — too  common,  alas  !  hitherto 
all  over  the  British  Islands.  Nearly  all  the 
ornamental  parts  in  sculpture  were  picked  out 
of  the  ancient  buildings  and  had  disappeared. 
The  mullions,  tracery,  decoration  of  bap- 
tistery and  altar,  and  even  the  quoins  were 
removed  to  form  headstones  and  to  mark 
the  boundaries  of  the  burying  grounds  of 
certain  local  families  who  stood  high  in  their 
own  estimation.  At  the  head  of  a  grave  our 
visitor  found  a  square  block  of  steatite  with 
a  bas-relief  exhibiting  one  of  those  mythical 
animals  or  monsters  with  which  builders  in 
olden  times  were  in  the  habit  of  ornamenting 
the  capitals  of  pillars  or  corbels  at  the  spring 
ing  of  their  arches.  The  whole  mass  weighe 
about  3  cwt.,  which  was  too  heavy  to  remove 
BO  our  visitor  bethought  him  of  sending  to  a 
friend  not  distant  for  a  saw  to  cut  off  that 
part  containing  the  carving,  and  leaving  the 
remainder  to  the  original  robbers  who  robbed 
the  abbey  to  answer  still  as  a  headstone. 

What  a  world  of  labour,  thought  our  visitor 
with  the  saw,  would  have  been  saved  to  Lord 
Elgin  had  he  been  able  to  saw  off  the  friezes 
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from  tbe  Parthenon  at  Athens  with  the  same 
facility  as  I  have  from  the  face  of  this  old 
block  of  steatite  ?  While  engaged  in  sawing, 
a  crowd  of  persons  collected,  who  came  from 
the  adjoining  houses,  and  they  expressed 
their  astonishment,  for  none  of  them  were 
aware  of  the  soft  and  yielding  nature  of  the 
stone,  or  suspected  a  saw  would  as  easily  cut 
it  as  a  piece  of  deal  or  pine  timber.  Some 
of  the  lookers-on  began  to  suspect  that 
the  operator  possessed  some  extraordinary 
power  ;  and  one  man,  drawing  near,  ventured 
to  interrogate  thus: — "  Why,  then,  plaso  yer 
honor,  that's  quare  work  you're  at  this 
morning.  I'm  thinking  you  must  have 
brought  that  saw  from  foreign  parts,  for 
devil  a  saw  myself  ever  laid  my  two  eyes 
upon  could  drive  away  through  a  whinstoue 
as  you're  doing.  'Twould  be  standing  many 
a  pound  in  Anthony  O'Donnell's  way,  that 

has  contracted  for  the  new  chapel  at  R  

had  he  such  a  tool  as  this  to  cut  out  his 
quoins  and  reveals.  Maybe  it  wouldn't  be 
impertinent  to  ask  your  honour — oh  !  blessed 
day,  he  hus  already  cut  through  the  rock,  as 
if  it  was  a  piece  of  balk — what  you  paid  for 
that  saw,  which  appears  no  better  than  one 
might  buy  in  any  shop  in  Letterkonny  for 
four  shillings." 

The  operator  humoured  the  conception  of 
his  peasant  interrogator  in  order  to  excite  a 
high  idea  of  his  own  good  luck  in  being 
possessed  of  such  a  treasure  of  a  saw,  and  in 
order  to  be  enabled  to  carry  off  his  bas-relief 
without  molestation,  hinted  that  his  saw  was 
a  patent  invention,  and  that  by-and-by  such 
tools  would  be  in  common  use.  Having 
secured  his  piece  of  sculpture,  the  visitor 
carried  it  olf  in  triumph  under  his  arm,  amid 
the  astonishment  of  the  villagers,  who  seemed 
in  doubt  whether  the  saw  or  its  owner  was 
most  to  be  wondered  at. 

In  Donegal,  as  we  already  stated,  there  is 
an  abundance  of  steatite,  and  the  great  diffi- 
culties that  existed  forty  or  fifty  years  ago 
of  procuring  it  and  shipping  it  exists  now  to 
only  a  limited  extent.  We  have  railways  and 
a  regular  service  of  packets  ;  and  if  the  wilds 
of  Donegal  are  not  opened,  the  ports  of 
Letterkenny  and  Derry  are  available  for 
exportation.  Donegal  granite  has  of  late 
years  become  well  known  for  its  excellent 
qualities ;  but  there  is  white  marble  in 
Donegal,  though  not  so  fine  in  grain  as 
Carrara,  still  it  is  well  suited  for  statuary 
purposes.  With  Irish  oolite,  white  marble, 
and  steatite,  with  other  marbles,  limestones, 
and  sandstones  already  indicated,  there  is  no 
lack  of  suitable  building  material  in  this 
country  for  ornamental  as  well  as  ordinary 
purposes. 


THE  SOUTH  CITY  MARKETS 
SCHEME, 

Perhaps  it  is  too  soon  to  venture  upon  an 
exposition  of  the  cross  purposes  which  are  at 
present  active  between  the  Markets  Board 
and  the  Corporation.  Improvements,  in  the 
eyes  of  some  of  the  parties,  are  secondary  to 
the  olitainment  of  personal  ends.  Interested 
individuals  there  are  on  both  sides,  and 
whilst  these  are  so  desperately  intent  to 
serve  themselves,  there  is  a  poor  chance  for 
the  general  public.  The  letter  from  the 
Markets  Board  to  the  Corporation  is  import- 
ant in  some  respects,  and,  if  the  case  is  fairly 
stated,  it  goes  to  prove  that  the  Corporation 
has  no  ground  for  opposing  the  bill  of  the 
markets  body.  It  is  denied  by  the  latter  that 
their  present  bill  is  promoted  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  it  from  the  obligation  to  widen 
South  Great  George's-street.  In  fact  the 
markets  company  considers  the  widening  of 


the  street  an  essential  feature  in  their  pro- 
ject, and  it  has  abstained  from  inserting 
certain  clauses  in  tlie  bill  it  is  promoting,  as 
it  thinks  it  unnecessary  to  ask  for  Parlia- 
mentary power  which  it  at  present  pos- 
sesses. In  the  opinion  of  the  Cor])oration 
the  bill  in  its  present  form  is  suflicient  to 
warrant  the  worst  suspicions.  If  not  inter- 
fered with,  the  Markets  Company  engages  to 
carry  out  its  original  scheme  in  its  entirety. 
The  new  powers  sought  for  taking  lands  are 
said  to  be  essential  from  an  engineering 
point  of  view.  The  company  stoutly  denies  it 
is  causing  any  delay  more  than  is  impossible 
to  avoid,  and  that  the  widening  of  the  street 
at  once  would  be  most  unwise  and  incon- 
venient. Certainly  it  would  not  be  a  judi- 
cious act  to  pull  down  the  whole  side  of 
George's-street  at  once,  as  it  might  seriously 
affect  the  trade  interests  in  the  street.  A 
beginning,  however,  might  be  made,  and,  as 
certain  sections  were  pulled  down,  space 
would  be  available  for  new  buildings  at 
enhanced  rentals.  The  street  must  be 
widened,  too,  before  a  double  tram  line  can 
be  worked.  If  legal  proceedings  take  place, 
and  the  Corporation  and  the  Markets  Com- 
pany jilay  at  cross  piirposes,  public  moneys 
will  be  uselessly  wasted,  and  a  public  im- 
provement post[)oned.  We  had  hoped  before 
this  time  the  South  City  Markets  would  be  an 
accomplished  fact,  but  if  the  cloud  further 
thickens  the  prospect  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  gloomy.  Unfortunately  in  this  city 
acts  passed  for  the  general  welfare,  and  pro- 
jects promoted  for  the  common  good,  are 
taken  advantage  of  by  speculators  both 
inside  and  outside  our  public  boards.  Some- 
times one  person  is  made  a  scapegoat,  while 
a  number  of  other  wire-pullers  sing  dumb, 
or  put  forward  a  dexterous  expert  to  ride  the 
high  horse  for  them,  and  throw  good  hand- 
fulltt  of  dust  in  the  citizens'  eyes. 


THE  IRISH  SLATE  TRADE. 

The  great  depression  that  has  existed  for 
several  months  past  in  various  industrial 
fields,  including  building — the  industry 
which  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  rife  in 
Ireland, — has  affected  the  slate  trade,  and  in 
consequence  no  dividend  was  declared  at  the 
last  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Killaloe  Slate 
Company.  We  learn  from  the  directors' 
report  that  in  the  district  where  their  pro- 
perty is  situated,  as  well  as  in  other  places, 
there  had  been  a  bad  harvest  for  the  last 
two  years,  and  that  those  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  using  slates  were  unable  to  do  so. 
The  chairman  said  not  only  were  Welsh  and 
American  slates  introduced  into  Ireland,  but 
he  was  personally  aware  that  in  Limerick 
orders  had  been  solicited  for  Italian  slates. 
With  the  depression  of  agriculture  and  the 
competition  existing,  their  profits  for  the 
half  year  were  only  £175  6s.  5d.  But  there 
was  no  ground  for  despondency.  They  suf- 
fered just  as  other  companies  suffered  at 
present,  and  he  had  great  hopes  that  with  a 
fair,  with  even  a  moderate,  harvest  they 
would  have  a  large  and  prosperous  trade. 
It  should  be  recollected  that  since  1870, 
when  they  got  possession  of  the  quarries, 
there  had  been  paid  an  average  dividend  of 
^5  19s.  Id.  per  cent.,  and  that  there  had 
been  returned  to  the  original  shareholders 
holding  i;lOO  worth  of  shares,  i'65  lOs.,  or 
two-thirds  of  the  original  capital.  The 
directors  did  not  tbink  it  prudent,  having 
£3,782  Bs.  lid.  worth  of  slates  on  hand,  to 
borrow  money  from  the  bank  at  5  per  cent, 
to  pay  a  dividend.  No  doubt  they  had  pro- 
perty to  pay  a  dividend  if  they  realised  it, 
but  it  was  considered  more  prudent  to  wait 
for  the  turn  of  events,  and  realise  not  merely 
the  last,  but  perhaps  a  better  dividend  for 
the  proprietors.  The  Garrybeg  quarry  was 
producing  good  slates,  of  a  quality  that  need 
fear  no  competition.  The  directors  had  not 
dispensed  with  any  of  their  quarrymen.  If 
they  did  they  might  not  be  able  to  get  them 
when  trade  revived,  and  a  deadlock  would 
ensue.  Knowing  that  Lord  Penrhyn  and 
Mr.  Astou  Smith  had  their  men  working  only 


four  days,  it  was  very  creditable  to  that 
small  company  to  be  able  to  keep  their  men 
together.  He  did  not  think  tho  present 
position  or  the  future  prosjjccts  of  the  com- 
pany warranted  the  state  of  the  market  with 
respect  to  their  shares.  No  doubt  there  had 
been  a  panic  amongst  a  few  shareholders  who 
wanted  money  and  sold  out.  But  he  would 
be  very  sorry  to  part  his  shares,  and  his 
frieiids  in  the  company  shared  his  feeling. 
Mr.  Graham  Lemon  had  written  to  him 
expressing  his  approval  of  the  policy  of  not 
recommending  a  dividend  now,  and  stating 
that  he  had  every  confidence  in  the  under- 
taking, and  would  not  part  with  a  single 
share.  In  conclusion,  the  chairman  said  tlie 
simple  fact  was  the  company  had  been  pas- 
sing through  a  severe  crisis.  They  shcmld 
bear  their  share.  They  could  not  expect  to 
rise  to  the  surface  when  similar  undertakings 
were  depressed.  He  believed,  however,  that 
better  times  were  in  store  for  them. 

We  echo  the  chairman's  hope,  for  some  of 
the  Killaloe  slates  are  excellent,  and  w« 
would  like  to  see  this  national  industry  more 
fizlly  developed.  The  slate  trade  in  general 
for  several  months  had  fallen  off;  and  Welsh 
slates  which  sold  for  £'24  per  thousand  are 
now  quoted  at  £15,  and  American  slates 
were  competing  with  the  home  industry. 
We  notice  that  a  protest  was  made  on  the 
part  of  one  or  two  gentlemen  at  the  meeting 
against  the  directors  accepting  their  usual 
fees  when  the  shareholders  were  receiving 
nothing.  It  was  urged  that  the  former 
should  forego  their  fees.  The  chairman, 
however,  repudiated  the  idea  that  the  direc- 
tors of  that,  or  any  other  company,  were  not 
to  receive  remuneration  when  their  services 
were  efficient  and  faithful.  He  frankly  con- 
fessed he  would  not  give  his  time  to  their 
business  if  ho  was  not  paid  for  it.  As  was 
natural,  his  brother  directors  agreed  with 
him,  and  the  shareholders  are  consequently 
to  live  on  hope — a  not  very  substantial  sub- 
stance at  the  best  of  times.  Now  the  Kil- 
laloe Company  is  not  a  very  strong  one  at 
present,  even  accepting  the  directors'  best 
picture.  Their  property,  we  are  told,  is  as 
good,  if  not  better,  than  it  had  ever  been. 
They  possessed  £5,000  over  all  they  owed, 
besides  their  quan*ies,  plant,  &c.,  but  even 
this  is  not  enough  to  rely  upon.  A  deter- 
mined effort  is  needed,  we  think,  to  develop 
the  Killaloe  slate  trade,  and  in  these  times  of 
fierce  competition  the  directors  will  need  to 
open  new  markets,  and  not  content  them- 
selves by  supplying  merely  their  old  cus- 
tomers. 


THE    MUNICIPAL    VIEW    OF  THE 
PORT  AND  DOCKS  BOARD  BILL. 

The  chairman  of  the  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee of  the  Corporation  at  a  late  special 
meeting  explained  at  length  the  report  of 
that  committee  on  the  effects  of  the  proposed 
bill  if  carried  into  law.  The  clauses  sought 
to  be  provided  for,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, would  be  as  follows  : — 1.  The  preser- 
vation of  the  sewer  outfalls  at  the  Smoothing 
Iron  and  at  Ballybough  Bridge,  and  the 
extending  of  a  sewer  westward  (at  the  cost  of 
the  board)  from  the  Smoothing  Iron  towards 
the  point  originally  decided  for  discharge  of 
sewage  under  the  Main  Drainage  Act  of  1871. 
2.  Preserving  the  rights  in  connection  with 

'  the  fishei-y,  or  obtaining  an  equivalent.  3. 
Preserving  rights  obtained  along  the  shore 

^  under  statute  for  main  drainage  purposes. 

4.  Rendering  liable  to  municipal  rates  and 
jurisdiction  the  area  proposed  to  be  enclosed. 

5.  Securing  a  more  definite  recognition  of 
the  Corporation  as  a  waterworks  company 
than  would  be  given  by  the  proposed  exten- 
sion to  the  bill  of  sees.  253  and  254  of  the 
Port  and  Docks  Act,  18G9.  6.  Preserving 
rights  over  the  wet  acre  lots,  or  obtaining  an 

I  equivalent.  7.  Auditing  of  the  accounts  of 
i  the  board  by  a  Local  Government  auditor. 
1  8.  Opening  the  proceedings  of  the  board  to 

the  Press.    9.  Further  accommodation  fnr 

ferries  as  the  quay  walls  are  extended.  10. 

Enclosing  of  the  Tolka  by  retaining  walls. 

The  committee  considered  it  desirable  that  a 
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conference  should  be  had  with  the  Port  and 
Docks  Board,  so  that  in  regard  to  these 
matters  arrangements  might  be  arrived  at, 
and  the  necessity  avoided  of  prosecuting  the 
petition  against  the  bill  at  cost  to  both  bodies. 
Mr.  Byrne  said  he  did  not  intend  to  refer  to 
the  observations  made  at  the  last  meeting  by 
Mr.  French  about  little  jobs,  for  he  was 
satisfied  the  public  who  read  the  report  of 
the  meeting  would  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Corporation  were  simply  doing  their 
duty  to  the  citizens  of  Dublin.  The  Cor- 
poration were  prohibited  from  interfering 
except  where  their  own  rights  were  inter- 
fered with,  and  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  find 
that  there  was  a  body  like  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  protect  the  commercial  inte- 
rests of  the  city.  It  was  not  part  of  his  duty 
to  teU  them  how  the  board  sought  to  borrow 
^250, 000  without  telling  the  citizens  what 
they  were  going  to  do  with  it,  or  how  they 
had  raised  the  price  of  ballast,  to  the  injury 
of  the  small  shipowners  and  in  favour  of  the 
large  shipowners,  who  were  largely  repre- 
sented on  the  board.  Speaking  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  Mr.  Byrne  said  the  board 
sought  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  whole 
of  the  Clontarf  shore  without  any  reference 
to  the  rights  of  the  Corporation.  It  was 
said  that  if  the  meetings  of  the  board  were 
open  to  the  Press  it  might  lead  to  speech- 
making;  but  it  would  be  better  to  have 
speech-making  than  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  the  public  money  should  be  dealt 
with  in  private.  He  had  no  desire  to  speak 
disrespectfully  of  the  board,  for  they  had 
done  a  vast  deal  of  good  for  the  city  ;  but  it 
would  do  them  no  harm  that  they  should  be 
open  to  public  criticism.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Byrn«  moved  a  resolution  authorising  a 
petition  to  be  lodged  against  the  bill ;  that 
conce»sions  be  sought  in  it,  and  expressing 
the  opinion  that  it  was  desirable  that  a  con- 
ference should  be  had  with  the  Port  and 
Docks  Board,  so  that  in  regard  to  these 
matters  arrangements  might  be  arrived  at 
and  the  necessity  avoided  of  prosecuting  the 
petition  at  a  cost  to  both  sides. — Adopted. 


ST.  CANICE'S  CATHEDRAL, 
KILKENNY. 

As  will  be  seen  by  an  advertisement  in 
another  part  of  our  paper,  the  Restora- 
tion Committee  of  the  above  Cathedral 
have  determined  on  expending  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  on  making  the  roofs 
wind-proof  and  the  stone  gutters  water-tight. 
All  the  roofs,  which  were  put  on  entirely 
new  about  twelve  years  ago,  were  (with  the 
exception  of  those  of  the  chancel  and  chapter- 
house) constructed  with  timber  sheeting 
laid  on  the  rafters,  the  slates  being  nailed  to 
the  sheeting,  which  was  not  rabbeted,  or 
grooved  and  tongued  ;  consequently  all  the 
joints  of  the  boarding  have  opened  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  allowing  free  access 
to  the  outer  air,  which  rushes  in  with  greater 
or  less  force  according  to  the  force  and 
direction  of  the  wind,  and  the  difi"erence  of 
temperature  between  it  and  the  air  within 
the  building  when  the  heating  apparatus  is 
in  action,  creating  great  draughts  and  making 
the  church  most  uncomfortable  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  It  is  most  difficult 
at  all  times  to  prevent  draughts  in  a  large 
building  when  artificially  heated;  and  it  will 
always  be  impossible  to  do  so  when  the 
lieated  air  comes  in  contact  with  such 
conductors  as  boards  and  slates,  even 
were  there  no  interstices  between  the 
former  through  which  it  could  escape. 
Hot  air  rising  quickly  from  below  must  be 
rapidly  cooled  by  contact  with  such  a  roof, 
and  consequently  will  rush  down  by  the 
faces  of  the  walls  as  rapidly  as  it  has  risen, 
and  return  to  the  source  from  whence  it  has 
enjanated.  When  a  building  is  heated  by  I 
hot-water  or  hot-air  pipes  running  along  the  | 
centre,  there  must  at  all  times  when  these  | 
are  in  action  be  more  or  less  movement  of  | 
air  towards  them,  which  becomes  a  sensible  | 
draught  when  the  air  has  been  much  cooled 
in  its  passage  up  to  the  roof  or  the  ceiling  ! 


and  down  again.  How  great  such  a  draught 
becomes  when  the  heated  air  escapes  freely 
through  the  roof,  and  the  cold  outer  air  as 
freely  enters  and  rushes  down  to  take  its 
place,  those  who  have  attended  the  services 
in  St.  Canice's  Cathedral  during  the  past,  or, 
indeed,  any  winter  since  its  re-opening,  can 
testify.  In  addition  to  this  the  hot-water 
apparatus,  though  it  consumes  an  immense 
quantity  of  coal,  distributes  but  little  heat, 
owing  to  the  construction  of  the  boiler, 
deficiency  of  height  in  the  pressure  column, 
and  defects  in  the  connections.  An  efibrt  is 
now  being  made,  through  the  energetic  ini- 
tiative of  the  Dean  of  Ossory,  to  provide 
funds  to  remedy  these  defects. — Moderator. 


MOVABLE  BRIDGES.* 

The  term  "  Movable "  was  used  as  being 
more  general  in  its  application  than  any 
other.  Such  bridges  mostly  occurred  where 
delay  of  traffic  was  to  be  avoided.  Hence 
rapidity  of  movement  and  minimum  of 
repairs  should  be  sought.  There  should  be 
no  unnecessary  weight ;  for  this  reason  steel 
was  preferred  to  iron  as  a  material,  saving 
25  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  parts 
strained.  Movable  bridges  were  divided 
thus  : — 1st,  bascules  ;  2nd,  swings  ;  3rd, 
traversing  ;  4th,  lifts  ;  5th,  pontoons. 

1st.  Bascules  were  illustrated  by  the  rail- 
way bridge  over  the  Ouse  at  Selby,  erected 
in  1839.    The  largest  of  this  kind  had  been 
opened  at  Copenhagen  in  1867.  Overhead 
beam  bascules  were  much  used  in  Holland, 
the  beams  being  usually  of  timber.  The 
author   had   erected   a   large    single  flap 
bascule  over  the  Shannon,  to  carry  a  railway; 
the  floor  was  open  to  let  the  wind  through 
when  the  flap  was  raised ;  it  acted  well.  2nd. 
Swing  bridges  formed  the  most  important 
class,  and  all  large  structures  in  Europe  and 
in  America  belonged  to  this  type.  Double 
passages  were  preferred,  as  obviating  heavy 
counterpoise  and  wind  stress ;  instances  of 
both  occurred  in  the  South  Bridge,  Hull. 
Swing  bridges  were  classified  thus  : — Those 
that  turned   on  rollers  only ;   those  that 
turned  on  rollers  and  a  centre  pivot ;  those 
swung   entirely   on    centre   pivots  ;  those 
lifted  on  a  water  centre  and  tilted  ;  those 
relieved  by  hydraulic  pressure  acting  upwards 
at  the  centre  ;   and  floating  swings.  Un- 
limited hydraulic  power  available  for  turning 
was  not  conducive  to  obtaining  light  and 
well  -  designed    structures.     The  earliest 
swing  bridges  were  of  timber ;   then  cast 
iron  was  employed,  and  now  they  were  uni- 
versally of  wrought  iron.    The  Brest  Bridge 
having  two  leaves,  spans  the  largest  passage 
crossed  by  any  movable  bridge  ;  it  turned  on 
rollers.    To  the  same  class  belonged  also  the 
railway  bridge  over  the  River  Ouse  at  Goole, 
which  was  almost  the  largest  railway  movable 
bridge ;  it  crossed  two  passages  of  100  ft. 
span  each.    There  were  several  bridges  of 
this  kind  at  Birkenhead.    The  Duke-street 
Bridge  rested  on  rollers  5  ft.  in  diameter ;  it 
was  not  balanced  over  the  centre,  and  was 
difficult  to  open.    Athlone  Bridge,  over  the 
Shannon,  had  rollers  only  8  in.  in  diameter  ; 
it  worked  badly.     The  great  majority  of 
swings  turned  on  rollers  and  a  centre  pivot, 
including  all  the  large  American  bridges ; 
the  most  notable  was  the  Raritan  Bridge,  a 
double  swing,  with  two  passages  of  216  ft.  in 
width  each.    This  bridge,  which  had  been 
erected  by  the  Keystone  Bridge  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  was  peculiar  for  being  lifted 
entirely   ofi"  its   abutment   supports,  thus 
needing  no  wedging  up.     To   this  class 
belonged  also  the  tilting  bridges  generally 
adopted  in  France,  at  Dunkerque,  Gravelines, 
Havre,  Cette,  and  Toulon.    The  same  type 
had  likewise  been  adopted  in  North  Germany. 
The  principle  miglit  be  described  thus  : — 
The   whole   bridge    being   slightly  out  of 
balance,  each  leaf  or  the  heavy  end  was  set 
up  liy  various  methods  ;  and  when  the  abut- 
ment support  was  withdrawn,  it  dropped  on 
two  or  more  wheels,  the  main  weight,  how- 
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ever,  being  carried  by  the  centre  pivot.  A 
bridge  of  peculiar  construction  had  been 
erected  at  Grimsby  to  carry  the  Manchester, 
Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire  Railway ;  it  had 
no  tail  end,  or  counterpoise  ;  it  was  anchored 
at  the  pivot,  and  bore  with  a  pressure  of  122 
tons  on  a  pair  of  wheels  near  the  edge  of  the 
passage.    The  Dutch  type  belonged  to  those 
turned  entirely  on  centre  pivots.    They  were 
to  be  seen  at  Rotterdam  and  Velsen,  on  the 
North  Sea  Canal.    The  girders  were  under 
the  roadway  ;  and  the  point  of  support  was 
brought   above   the  centre  of  gravity,  by 
means  of  a  long  cone  passing  up  between  the 
girders.    In  those  lifted  on  a  water  centre 
and  tilted,  the  leaves  were  slightly  out  of 
balance.     When  the  centre  was  raised  by 
hydraulic  pressure,  the  bridge  tilted  so  as  to 
bear  on  wheels.    In  some  cases,  as  at  Leitli 
and  at  the  Albert  Dock,  Hull,  the  tail  end 
was  heavier,  and  dropped  with  its  wheels  on 
to  a  tramplate.    Or,  as  at  Marseilles,  Mill- 
wall,  Stobcross  (Glasgow),  &c.,  the  tail  end 
was  lighter,  and  rose  in  tilting  till  its  wheels 
bore  against  the  underside  of  an  inverted 
tramplate  fixed  round  its  sweep.   The  dimen- 
sions and  arrangements  of  the  Leith  and 
Marseilles  bridges,  which  were  constructed 
in  the  same  year  (1874),  were  compared. 
Swing  bridges,  relieved  at  the   centre  by 
hydraulic  pressure,  were  represented  by  the 
Tyne  Bridge,  which   was  the  largest  and 
most   perfect  in  this  country,  having  two 
passages  of  110  ft.  each.    Floating  swing,  as 
constructed  by  the  author  in  Dublin,  were 
used,  one  to  carry  a  double  carriage  road, 
and  the  other  a  single  line  of  railway ;  the 
latter  acting  also  as  a  turntable  for  wagons, 
so  as  to  shoot  them  across  the  dock  entrance. 
The  principle  was  to  support  nearly  all  the 
weight  on  a  submerged  buoy,  which  turned 
on  a  centre  pivot  on  the  bottom.  These 
bridges  were  efiective,  and  suitable  for  places 
where  the  foundation  was  bad.  Traversing 
bridges  required  much  power.    The  larger 
ones   were   represented   by  the  bridge  at 
Swansea,  over  the  River  Tawe,  in  which  the 
heavy  end  was  across  the  passage.    In  swing 
bridges  that  turned  on  rollers,  by  withdraw- 
ing the  supports  from  the  long  end,  the  tail 
end  rose  till  the  wheels  came  level  with  an 
upper  traversing  rail,  upon  which  the  bridge 
was  rolled  back.    In  the  case  of  the  Millwall 
Dock,  the  centre  was  raised  by  hydraulic 
power,  and  the  light  end,  which  crossed  the 
passage,  was  held  down  by  horns,  that  pre- 
vented its  rising  ;  hence  the  heavy  end  rose  to 
the  proper  level  to  be  rolled  back.  There  were 
many  other  forms  of  traversing  bridges,  the 
best  for  a  railway  and  manual  power  being 
at  the  Dovey  Viaduct.    Mr.  Kinniple's  sub- 
merged caisson  was  also  a  traversing  bridge, 
the  wheels  taking  the  portion  of  weight  not 
buoyed  up,  running  on  rails  laid  in  the  bottom  ; 
it  bore  the  same  relation  to  other  traversing 
bridges  as  floating  swings  did  to  other  types. 
The  balancing  of  both  swing  and  traversing 
bridges  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  over 
the  centre,  otherwise,  particularly  in  the 
former,  motion  was  difficult.    The  propor- 
tional lengths  of  tail  ends  of  swings  varied. 
In  the  Marseilles  Bridge  the  tail  was  to  the 
passage  arm  as  0'62  to  1  ;   in  the  Brest 
Bridge,  as  0.50  to  1 ;  and,  in  the  South 
Bridge,  Hull,  as  0-40  to  1.  These  represented 
extreme  and  mean  cases.    If  possible,  the 
counterpoise  should  form  some  useful  part 
of  the  bridge,  such  as  cross  girders  and 
flooring  combined,  in  the  form  of  a  solid 
cast-iron  floor.    The  modes  of  setting  up  the 
ends   were  various,  consisting  of  wedges, 
inclined  planes,  toggles,  weigh  shafts,  eccen- 
trics, hydraulic  lifts,  screws,  &c.  Phoenis- 
ville  Bridge  Company  had  a  self-adjusting 
joint  of  the  rails,  something  similar  being 
used  at  Keadby  Bridge.    At  Marseilles,  there 
was  a  bridge  which  was  a  combined  bascule 
and  swing.    The  first  motion  of  the  centre 
ram  lifted  it  oti'  the  bearings  only  for  being 
swung ;  but  it  could  be  further  lifted  till  a  part 
of  the  bridge  turned  round  a  horizontal  axis  ; 
and  it  allowed  barges  to  pass  without  being 
swung,  thus  saving  much  time.    Lift  bridges 
which  rose  bodily  and  allowed  a  passage  for 
canal  boats,  were  not  common.     One  hud 
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been  erected  over  the  Surrey  Canal,  and 
another  by  the  author,  which  worked  well 
and  easily.  The  author  had  charge  for  many 
yeai-s  of  an  ingenious  pontoon  bridge, 
erected  by  Mr.  Robert  Mallet,  M.  Inst.  C.E., 
which  worked  most  satisfactorily ;  it  was 
now  done  away  with,  a  portion  of  the  canal 
which  it  crossed  having  been  filled. 


ENTRANCE  LODGE  TO 
ROYAL  BOTANIC  GARDENS, 
BELFAST. 

About  two  years  ago  plans  and  specifications 
were  prepared  for  a  new  entrance  lodge  (a 
view  of  which  we  illustrated)  and  tenders 
were  obtained  for  its  erection,  but  the  matter 
lay  over  until  last  year,  when  the  architect 
was  instructed  to  prepare  fresh  plans  on  a 
reduced  scale,  which  being  approved  of  by 
the    directors,    building    operations  were 
shortly  afterwards   commenced.     The  old 
lodge,  which  long  disfigured  the  entrance  at 
University-road,  was  then  taken  down  and 
in  its  place  the  present  handsome  one  has 
been  built,  the  opening  of  which  took  place 
a  short  time  ago.    The  building  is  entered 
through  two  arched  openings  into  an  outer 
vestibule  12  ft.  by  7  ft.,  and  two  doors  lead 
from  this  to  an  inner  vestibule,  15  ft.  by  12 
ft.    Off  this  there  is  a  public  room,  and  also 
a  ladies'  cloakroom  and  lavatory.  Commo- 
dious apartments  are  provided  for  the  care- 
taker ;  and  approached  from  the  garden  are 
suitable  oiFices,  having  proper  sanitary  ar- 
rangements.   The  ceilings  of  the  vestibules 
are  sheeted  diagonally,  and  have  pierced  and 
moulded  cornices,  and  these,  together  with 
the  rest  of  the  woodwork,  are  of  pitch  pine, 
stained  and  varnished.    The  height  to  the 
eave  of  the  main  building  is  15  ft.,  and  to 
the  ridge  26  ft.,  and  the  most  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  design  is  a  handsome  clock 
tower  rising  from  the  corner  of  the  outer 
vestibule  to  the  height  of  about  42  ft.  to  ridge 
of  roof,  which  is  finished  with  an  ornamental 
vane  and  finial  of  wrought-iron  gilt.    On  the 
ridge  of  the  main  roof  wrought-iron  cresting 
is  also  fixed.    The  roofs  are  covered  with 
blue  and  green  slates  having  the  ends  cut  to 
various  patterns.     The   building   is  con- 
structed of  pei-forated  red  brick,  relieved  by 
bands  of  blue  brick,  and  the  exterior  is 
neatly  tuck  pointed.    All  the  cut  stone  used 
is  of  the  best  description  from  Dungannon 
quarries.    The  sashes  are  glazed  with  plate 
glass.    The  floor  of  both  vestibules  is  laid 
with  Minton's  mosaic  tiles.     Besides  this 
entrance  lodge  there  are  massive  and  orna- 
mental wrought-iron  gates  of  very  superior 
design  hung  to  heavy  cut-stone  piers,  and  on 
the  top  of  the  centre  piers  are  fixed  iron  gas 
standards  and  glass  globes,  the  former  neatly 
gilt.    The  gates  and  also  the  rest  of  the 
wrought-iron  work  have  been  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Riddel  and  Co.    The  style  adopted 
for  the  building  is  Venetian  Gothic.  The 
details  are  effective,  and  the  arrangement 
and  appearance  are  generally  satisfactory. 
The   carving  on  the  several  parts  of  the 
building  is  very  elaborate.    Over  the  double 
arches  is  a  label  moulding,  terminated  at  the 
intersection  by  boldly  cut  bosses,  wrought 
into  the  forms  of  the  lily  and  the  grape  vine. 
The  cusps  of  the  arches  are  also  enriched 
with  bosses.    The  spandrils  in  the  window 
heads  are  filled  with  the  foliage  of  the  rose, 
passion  flowers,  chestnut  blossom,  laurel^ 
aurelia,  cibolium,  and  water  lily.    The  caps 
on  the  tower  have  the  foliage  of  the  colum- 
bine, thorn,  ivy,  maple,  sycamore,  chestnut, 
&c.    The  gate  piers,  four  in  number,  are 


ornamented  with  flowers,  viz.,  anemone, 
primrose,  lily  of  the  valley,  pansy,  and  hop 
blossom,  and  two  of  them  are  terminated  by 
graceful  finials,  carv«d  in  the  forms  of  the 
Nile  lily  and  convolvolus.  All  the  carving 
was  executed  by  Mr.  Alexander  Steven,  and 
is  most  creditable  to  him.  The  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  lodge  has  been  axecutcd  by 
Messrs.  Dixon  and  Co.,  according  to  plans 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  archi- 
tect, Mr.  William  Batt,  jun.,  M.R.I.A.I.,  of 
Donegal-pllace. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

New  Duhlin,  or  Heahli  in  Highways,  Bynoays, 
and  Homes.  By  J.  W.  Houghton,  C.E.,  &c. 
Dublin  :  M.  H.  Gill  and  Son. 

We  cannot  devote  space  in  present  issue  to 
examine  the  statements  contained  in  this 
pamphlet.  It  has  a  "  catching  "  title,  but  in 
"  New  Dublin  "  there  is  nothing  very  new  or 
original, — indeed  the  subjects  discussed  have 
been  over  and  over  again  well  thrashed  out  in 
these  columns,  as  well  as  in  those  of  our 
professional  contemporaries.  The  Dublin 
Sanitary  Association  in  its  reports  have  in 
part  gone  over  the  same  ground,  as  far  as  it 
relates  generally  to  the  unsanitary  condition 
of  the  city  and  its  death-rate.  The  major 
part  of  the  pamphlet  consists  of  condemnation 
and  fault-finding.  To  be  sure  there  are  a 
number  of  general  truths  in  company  with  a 
greater  number  of  bold  assertions  which 
would  need  to  be  qualified.  The  Borough 
Engineer  has  denied  several  of  the  statements 
made  in  connection  with  the  drainage  and 
sewers,  the  jointing  of  the  pipes,  &c.,  and 
perhaps  it  is  better  at  present  to  leave  that 
part  of  the  subject  wliich  deals  with  "  Under 
the  Surface  "  to  be  fought  out  by  the  author 
and  the  Municipal  Engineer.  As  regards 
"  Over  the  Surface,"  every  intelligent  ob- 
server can  see  much  for  himself  in  respect  to 
the  condition  of  streets,  lanes,  houses,  and 
all  their  unsanitary  belongings.  On  some  of 
these  beads  Mr.  Houghton  tells  us  the  old  story 
over  again  in  other  words, and  betimes  forcibly, 
and  the  Corporation  comes  in  for  no  small 
blame.  We  have  often  been  accused  for  sharply 
criticising  the  neglect  of  the  municipal 
authorities,  but  our  greatest  enemies  could 
not  accuse  us  of  doing  so  to  subserve  per- 
■onal  interests. 

Mr.  Houghton  sees  nothing  good  in  egg 
and  bird  on  Cork-hill  or  in  municipal  depart- 
ments, and  the  city  itself  is  little  less,  in  his 
opinion,  than  a  normal  cesspool.  There  are 
some  men  in  our  midst  who,  while  pointing 
out  the  dreadful  danger  of  living  in  Dublin, 
do  not  hesitate  themselves  to  embrace  the 
first  opportunity  of  a  fat  appointment  (or,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  a  lean  one)  that  may  be 
offered  to  them.  The  condition  of  Dublin  is 
bad,  the  Corporation  is  very  blameworthy, 
but  it  is  not  wholly  to  blame,  so  no 
good  will  be  effected  by  going  outside  the 
truth  or  the  facts  of  the  case.  We  must 
end  our  brief  notice  for  the  present  by 
again  repeating  "  New  Dublin "  contains 
nothing  new,  where  the  subject  is  confined  to 
facts.  Certain  statements  and  opinions  are 
advanced  however,  which  challenge  more  than 
a  passing  notice,  and  to  a  consideration  of 
these  we  may  return  in  our  next  impression. 


Tlie  Carpenter's  Slide-Rule :  it»  History  and 
Use,  £c.  Birmingham  :  John  Rabone  and 
Sons. 

This  is  a  manufacturer's  manual  or  treatise, 
but  in  the  present  instance  it  is  not  the  whit 
the  worse  for  that,  for  the  literary  and  tech- 
nical work  is  conscientiously  performed.  We 
have  here  a  clear  exposition  of  the  scientific 
bases  and  principles  on  which  the  slide-rule 
is  founded  and  applied  in  various  measure- 
ments appertaining  to  all  the  wants  of  the 
building  and  kindred  branches,  for  the  car- 
penter's slide-rule  is  applicable  to  measuring 
all  kinds  of  artificers'  work  in  connection 
with  civil  and  naval  architecture,  vessels  of 


various  shapes,  solid  bodies,  cones,  cylinders, 
metals,  timber,  paving  work,  and  sundry  and 
several  others  in  connection  with  arte  and 
handicrafts. 

To  the  operatives  of  the  building  trades 
alone  a  proper  understanding  of  the  carpen- 
ter's slide-rule  is  a  great  acquisition,  and 
saves  a  world  of  labour  in  calculations.  The 
author  of  this  little  treatise,  in  his  instruc- 
tions, makes  everything  "  as  plain  as  a  pike- 
staff" (to  use  a  common  phrase).  Irish 
mechanics  are  reputedly  smart  at  figures, 
but  in  our  experience  we  found  the  best 
examples  of  this  smartness  often  outside  in 
branches  where  it  was  less  necessary,  or 
where  little  opportunity  was  afforded  to  the 
members  for  applying  their  arithmetical 
powers.  The  carpenter's  slide-rule  is  not 
found  in  the  pockets  or  on  the  benches  of 
building  workmen  as  often  as  it  should  he, 
the  common  two-foot  or  three-foot  rule  being 
the  substitute.  Though  we  would  strongly 
recommend  the  more  general  use  of  the  slide- 
rule,  we  are  nowise  desirous  of  encouraging 
young  workmen  or  apprentices  from  exer- 
cising their  mental  powers  or  working  out 
calculations  themselves  in  the  ordinary 
though  tedious  way.  However,  in  this  husy 
competition  age,  when  the  saving  of  valurtl)le 
time  means  more  money,  a  knowledge  of  the 
various  applications  of  the  slide-rule  will  be 
invaluable  to  workmen.  This  rule  will  often 
be  found  as  useful  in  the  hands  of  engineers, 
architects,  and  surveyors,  aye  and  gaugers, 
as  their  own  respective  instruments.  Indeed 
all  problems  by  the  lines  A  and  B  on  the 
carpenter's  slide-rule  may  be  worked  in  ex- 
actly the  same  manner  as  on  the  engineer's 
slide. 

Apart  from  the  technical  portion  of  this 
little  treatise,  the  brief  history  of  its  origin 
and  use  is  full  of  interest,  as  we  have  facts 
given  concerning  the  lives  and  labours  of 
Napier  (of  the  logarithms),  Gunter,  Cooker, 
Oughtred,  Forster,  Everard,  Newton,  Boul- 
ton.  Watt,  and  others  whose  pioneer  labours 
are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  scienc  H 
so  wonderfully  embodied  in  the  perfect  car- 
penter's slide-rule.  We  commend  Mr.  John 
Rabone's  little  manual  to  the  attention  of 
Irish  builders,  clerks  of  works,  foremen,  and 
workmen.  As  a  manufacturer  of  rules,  &c., 
his  house  sustains  a  deserved  reputation. 
In  our  desire  to  assist  workmen,  we  go  a  little 
out  of  our  way  in  mentioning  that  the  mode- 
rate cost  of  the  little  treatise  is  threepence, 
and  by  a  workman  money  could  not  be  better 
spent. 

We  have  also  received  the  following 
pamphlets  : — Condition  of  Malta,  by  Samuel 
Plimsoll,  M.P. ;  Report  of  National  Boiler 
Insurance  Company ;  Report  of  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners. 
From  Messrs.  Cassell,  Part  15  of  Great 
Industries,  and  Part  28  of  their  excellent 
work,  the  Practical  Dictionary  of  Mechanics. 
Their  Magazine  of  Art  has  not  reached  us 
for  several  months. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  eighth  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  the 
24th  ult.  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  President,  in 
the  chair.  Amongst  the  books  presented  to 
the  library  were  the  whole  of  Captain  Shaw's 
works  on  "  Fire  Surveys,"  "  Fires  in  Thea- 
tres," &c.,  which  will  prove  of  no  small  value 
to  architects  and  others.  Mr.  J.  K.  Colling 
read  a  paper  on  "  Architectural  Foliage." 
The  Institute  dinner  will  be  on  the  26th  inst., 
and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  will  be  pi-e- 
sent  on  the  occasion.  Mr.  G.  E.  Street  has 
resigned  his  position  on  the  council.  The 
Royal  Gold  Medal  for  1879  is  to  be  presented 
to  Comte  Melchior  de  Vogiie,  Hon.  and  Cor. 
Memb.  Mr.  W.  J.  N.  Millard  was  elected  to 
the  Pugin  Travelling  Studentship  for  current 
year. 


Waste  Lands  in  Ireland.— Col.  Colthurot 
has  given  notice  lliat  next  nioiitli  he  will  I'all  ihe 
I  atieiition  of  the  House  'il  Coiniiioiib  to  Uie  rcclama- 
tiuii  ut'  waate  laiidt  in  Ireland. 
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PART  I. 

OUR  NATIONAL  POET,  AND  HIS  SCHOOLMASTER. 

[All  rights  reserved.] 

In  looking  back  on  the  boyhood  of  our  illustrious  and  national  bard, 
his  early  associations  and  tastes,  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  Samuel  Whyte  never  lived,  the  "Melodies"  of  Thomas 
Moore,  and  the  other  works  that  bear  his  name,  would  probably  never 
have  been  written.  In  all  probability  had  young  Moore  met  with 
some  other  schoolmaster  for  his  tutor,  the  great  poet  of  a  subsequent 
generation — and  for  all  generations — would  have  settled  down  as  a 
man  of  law,  and  have  finally  shuffled  off  his  mortal  coil  as  a  very 
indifferent  and  not  over-rich  lawyer.  It  was,  however,  fated  to  be 
otherwise,  for  the  honour  of  our  country  and  the  fame  of  her  yet 
greatest  poet. 

"We  will  here  take  a  glance  at  the  early  boyhood  of  Moore,  at  the 
period  when  he  was  entering  on  his  'teens.  It  was  half  way  in  the 
Irish  parliamentary  period  when  Dublin  could  boast,  notwithstanding 
numerous  absentees,  of  a  rich,  influential  resident  nobility,  gentry, 
and  of  wealthy  traders.  Balls,  levees,  and  public  entertainments  were 
rife,  and  there  were  few  of  the  mansions  of  our  nobility  in  the  provinces 
but  were  the  scenes  of  many  festivals  or  private  theatricals  at  some 
time  or  another  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Many  of  the  parliamen- 
tary heroes  of  the  Irish  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  disdained 
not  to  unbend  themselves  betimes,  and  even  become  the  dramatis 
persona  in  these  representations. 

Samuel  Whyte  assisted  not  only  by  his  pen  but  by  his  advice  and 
counsel  in  many  of  these  entertainments.  A  poet  of  some  ability 
himself,  he  encouraged  the  youthful  muse  of  others,  and  he  at  the 
same  time  gave  many  a  friendly  monition  where  his  discriminating 
judgment  detected  errors  and  frailties  that  betokened  probable 
disaster. 

In  January,  1793,  the  first  number  of  a  monthly  magazine, 
entitled  "  Anthologia  Hibernica :  or  Monthly  Collections  of  Science, 
Belles- Lettres,  and  History,"  appeared.  This  periodical  was  a  most 
creditable  publication,  and  is  now  somewhat  rare.  It  was  published 
by  Richard  Edward  Mercier  and  Co.,  Anglesea-street.  To  this 
magazine  young  Moore  sent  his  first  published  contribution,  dated 
from  his  father's  residence.  We  have  a  copy  of  the  Anthologia 
before  us  as  we  write,  and  thus  it  was  that  he  timidly  and  covertly 
introduced  himself  to  the  editor  : — 

To  the  Editer  of  the  Anthologia  Hibernica. 

[12]  Aungier-street,  Sept.  11,  1793. 
Sib, — If  the  following  attempt  of  a  youthful  muse  seems  worthy  of  a  place 
in  your  magazine,  by  inserting  them  you  will  much  oblige 

A  Constant  Reader, 

Th  M  S  M  KB. 

TO  ZELIA, 

OH  HEB  CHABGINO  THE  AUTHOR  WITH  WRITING  TOO  MUCH  ON  LOVE. 

'Tis  true  my  Muse  to  love  inclines, 

And  wreaths  of  Cypria's  myrtle  twines  ; 

Quits  all  aspiring,  lofty  views, 

And  chaunts  what  Nature's  gifts  infuse ; 

Timid  to  try  the  mountain's*  height, 

Beneath  she  strays,  retir'd  from  sight. 

Careless,  culling  amorous  flowers  ; 

Or  quaffing  mirth  in  Bacchus'  bowers. 

When  first  she  raised  her  simplest  lays 

In  Cupid's  never-ceasing  praise, 

The  god  a  faithful  promise  gave — 

That  never  should  she  feel  love's  stings, 

Never  to  burning  passion  be  a  slave. 

But  feel  the  purer  joy  thy  friendship  brings. 

These  were  the  first  modest  lispings  of  the  author  of  "  Lalla 
Rookh."  Whether  Zelia  was  a  myth  of  the  fancy,  some  earlier 
Lesbia  or  later  Nora  Creina  in  flesh  and  blood,  we  are  unable  to  say. 
A  lad  that  had  only  reached  his  fourteenth  year  may  be  excused  for 
■w  riting  too  much  or  too  little  on  love  in  reality  or  in  ladies'  albums. 

The  above  verses  appeared  in  the  October  issue  of  the  Anthologia, 
as  also  "  A  Pastoral  Ballad,"  of  six  verses,  commencing  thus  : — 

Ah,  Celia !  when  wilt  thou  be  kind  ? 

When  pity  my  tears  and  complaint  ? 
To  mercy,  my  fair,  be  inclined, 

For  mercy  belongs  to  the  saint. 

Occasionally  afterwards,  until  the  cessation  of  the  publication,  young 
Moore  contributed  pieces  of  poetry,  evidencing  each  time  improve- 
ment. Those  who  have  read  the  life  and  the  poetical  works  of 
Moore  will  have  learned  that  he  published  his  "  Odes  of  Anacreon  " 
in  1801.  These  were  composed  while  he  was  at  college,  and  it  may 
also  be  remembered  that  he  entered  Trinity  when  about  fifteen  years 
of  age,  or  in  1794.  Well,  in  1794,  in  Anthologia  for  the  month  of 
February,  we  find  the  following  : — 

•  I'ariiaSDus. 


A  PARAPHRASE  OF  ANACREON'S  FIFTH  ODE. 

Let 's,  with  the  gaily-clustering  vine, 

The  rose.  Love's  blushing  flow'r,  entwine! 

Fancy's  hand  our  chaplets  wreathing, 

Vernal  sweets  around  us  breathing, 

We'll  madly  drink,  full  goblets  quaffing. 

At  frighted  Care  securely  laughing. 

Rose  !  thou  balmy-scented  flower ! 

Eear'd  by  Spring's  most  fostering  power  ; 

Thy  dewy  blossoms,  op'ning  bright. 

To  gods  themselves  can  give  delight. 

Cypria's  child,  with  roses  crown'd, 

Trips  with  each  Grace  the  mazy  round. 

My  temples  bind  ;  I'll  tune  the  lyre  ; 

Love  my  rapturous  notes  shall  fire  : 

Near  Bacchus'  grape-encircled  shrine. 

With  roses  fresh  my  brows  entwine. 

Led  by  the  winged  train  of  pleasures, 

I'll  dance  with  nymphs  to  sportive  measures. 

In  the  March  nnmber  of  the  Anthologia  the  verses  inscribed  to 
his  dear  schoolmaster,  Samuel  Whyte,  appeared,  bearing  the  date  of 
the  1  St  of  January  preceding  : — 

TO  SAMUEL  WHYTE,  Esq. 

Hail  !  heaven-taught  votary  of  the  laurel'd  Nine  ! 

That  in  the  groves  of  science  strike  their  lyres  : 
Thy  strains,  which  breathe  an  harmony  divine, 

Sage  Eeason  guides,  and  wild-ey'd  Fancy  fires. 

If  e'er  from  Genius'  torch  one  little  spark 

Glow'd  in  my  soul,  thy  breath  increased  the  flame ; 

Thy  smile  beam'd  sunshine  on  niy  wand'ring  bark, 
That  dar'd  to  try  Castalia's  dangerous  stream. 

Oh,  then  !  for  thee  may  many  a  joy-wing'd  year. 
With  not  a  stain,  but  stiU  new  charms,  appear ; 
Till,  when  at  length  thy  mortal  course  is  run. 
Thou  sett'st,  in  cloudless  glory,  like  a  sinking  sun. 

In  the  notices  "  To  Correspondents"  in  the  Anthologia  for  May 
the  following  acknowledgment  appears : — "  Our  esteemed  corres- 
pondent, T.  M.,  will  excuse  the  inadvertence  by  which  his  '  Lines 
on  the  Death  of  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Perry '  were  omitted  this 
month  ;  they  shall  appear  in  our  next."  Accordingly,  as  promised, 
young  Moore's  verses  were  given  in  the  June  issue. 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  FRANCIS  PERRY,  Esq. 

Life's  fading  spark  now  gleams  the  last  dim  ray — 
'Tis  out — th'  unfetter'd  spirit  wings  its  flight, 

In  happier  climes  to  drink  eternal  day. 
And  mix  with  kindred  souls  in  realms  of  light  ! 

Farewell,  blest  shade  !  (if  bliss  the  virtuous  find) 

While,  loos'd  from  earth,  thou  seek'st  a  heavenly  sphere. 

And  gain'st  a  wreath,  by  seraph  hands  entwin'd, 
Why  yet,  for  thee,  thus  flows  the  sorrowing  tear  ? 

Alas  !  while  Memory  can  thy  worth  recall 
(For  in  thy  mind  each  virtue  claim'd  a  part), 

The  dewy  streams  of  grief,  sincere,  must  fall  ; 
The  sigh  must  heave,  untutor'd,  from  the  heart. 

Francis  Perry  was  a  neighbour  of  Moore's  father,  and  lived  in  the 
same  street,  where  he  died  in  April,  1794.  He  held  the  appoint- 
ment of  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Rolls ;  and  the  young  poet,  who  enjoyed 
his  friendship,  must  have  thought  highly  of  him,  judging  even  from 
the  juvenile  lines  he  inscribed  to  his  memory. 

In  November  the  last  juvenile  contribution  of  Moore,  entitled 
"  Variety,"  appeared  in  the  Anthologia,  and  the  next  issue  saw  the 
termination  of  the  publication,  after  a  struggle  of  two  years.  There 
was  another  monthly  magazine  published  in  Dublin  about  the  same 
period,  in  which  also  some  of  the  young  poet's  juvenile  contribu- 
tions appeared.  This  magazine  was  entitled  The  Masonic  and 
Sentimental  Magazine.  It  was,  however,  though  well  conducted,  of 
a  different  stamp  altogether  from  the  Anthologia,  which  was  truly 
national  in  the  sense  that  it  was  devoted  principally  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  Irish  history,  antiquities,  topography,  and  aught  that  related 
to  Ireland.  It  was  also  well  written  and  illustrated,  considering  the 
time. 

The  Anthologia  had  its  origin  through  a  secession  of  an  anti- 
quarian clique  or  party,  who  previously  worked  in  harness  with 
Colonel  Valiancy  on  the  Collectanea.  The  disruption  was  caused 
by  Edward  Ledwich,  who  was  jealous  of  Valiancy,  and  who  other- 
wise differed,  or  made  it  a  point  to  differ,  from  the  latter's  antiquarian 
theories.  Headed  by  Ledwich,  the  discontented  section,  which  was 
certainly  composed  of  some  clever  men,  started  the  Anthologia 
Hibernica  as  the  organ  of  their  party. 

This  magazine  had  among  its  subscribers  some  of  the  most  able 
and  influential  men  in  Ireland  at  the  time.  Members  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  lords,  earls,  ladies,  professional  men — in  fact,  it 
included  men  of  all  respectable  grades  and  classes,  civil  and  military, 
representatives  of  governmental,  municipal,  and  learned  bodies. 

Looking  over  the  list  of  subscribers'  names  in  the  Anthologia,  we 
find  the  name  of  our  countryman,  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  at 
the  time  when  he  was  "  Hon.  Arthur  Wellesley,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
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of  the  33r(l  Regiment,"  which  was  about  the  period  when  he  was 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  The  name  of  Miss  Owenson,  afterwards 
Lady  Morgan,  is  also  among  the  subscribers,  and  several  equally 
historic  names  which  we  cannot  enumerate  here.  Among  the  list 
we  must,  however,  not  fail  to  mention  that  of  "  Samuel  \\'hyte, 
Principal  of  the  English  and  Classical  Academy,  Grafton-street." 
The  name  of  Moore's  schoolmaster  appears  as  a  subscriber  (he  was 
also  an  occasional  contributor  sub  rosa)  in  each  of  the  four  volumes  ; 
that  of  his  pupil  does  not  appear  in  the  first,  but  in  the  second 
volume,  among  the  list  of  subscribers  under  the  letter  M,  the  name 
of  "  Master  Thomas  Moore"  crops  up,  and  in  the  third  and  fourth 
volumes  it  grows  into  "  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  Trinity  College,  Dublin." 

We  may  judge  from  tiiese  entries  and  items  how  far  Moore's  early 
literary  longings  were  influenced  by  his  schoolmaster  and  his  tastes 
and  surroundings.  Need  we  wonder  at  the  juvenile  bard  addressing 
his  beloved  master,  and  admitting — 

If  e'er  from  Genius'  torch  one  little  spark 
Glow'd  in  my  soul,  thy  breath  increased  the  flame. 

When  the  boy-poet  ventured  on  sending  his  first  poetic  effusion 
to  the  Anthologia  another  boy-poet,  little  more  than  two  years 
Moore's  senior,  was  gracing  the  pages  of  the  same  periodical  with 
his  most  remarkable  contributions.  We  allude  to  the  unfortunate 
'I'homas  Dcrmody,  whose  sonnets  and  other  poems,  from  his 
thirteenth  to  his  seventeenth  year,  are,  perhaps,  unequalled  for 
imagery,  depth  of  thought,  and  finish,  for  any  poet  of  his  years,  in 
the  annals  of  Irish  poetic  literature.  15ut,  unlike  Thomas  Moore, 
Thomas  Dcrmody  crushed  his  noble  gifts  by  intemperate  habits, 
wearied  out  and  sickened  his  many  patrons  and  friends,  who  did  all 
they  could  to  reclaim  him  from  his  vices,  and  died  eventually  in 
absolute  penury.  The  sad  story  of  his  wasted  life  is  truly  and 
pathetically  told  by  his  fast  friend,  to  the  last,  James  Grant 
Kaymond,  the  actor,  some  time  of  the  Irish  stage,  and  later  the 
manager  of  a  leading  London  theatre.  Kaymond  gave  Dermody's 
poems  to  the  public,  and  hunted  up  subscribers  among  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  traders.  Although  ill-used  by  the  unfortunate  and 
irredeemable  young  poet,  as  far  as  his  professional  engagements 
allowed  him,  Raymond  kept  an  eye  on  the  wanderings  of  the  mis- 
guided and  reckless  youth.  Missing  him  at  last  he  followed  his 
track,  but  only  arrived  in  time  to  witness  his  dying  hours  in  a 
wretched  lodging  at  Sydenham,  near  Loudon.  The  following  lines, 
pencilled  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  were  found  by  the  side  of  the  dying 
poet.  They  are,  we  find,  taken  from  some  "  Elegiac  Stanzas  "  of 
several  verses  written  by  him  many  years  previous  to  his  death,  and 
which  appeared  originally  in  the  Anthologia : — 

O,  place  his  dear  harp  by  his  side ! 

His  harp,  alas,  his  only  hoard, 
The  fairy  breeze,  at  even  tide, 

Will,  trembling,  kiss  each  weeping  chord. 

What  a  contrast  do  not  the  lives  of  Thomas  Moore  and  Thomas 
Dermody  present.  All  that  noble  patronage,  lords  and  ladies, 
distinguished  clerics,  members  of  Parliament,  and  others  could  do 
for  the  latter  was  of  no  avail  to  save  him  from  himself,  his  woi'st 
enemy.  Raymond's  "  Life  of  Dermody"  is  a  biographical  study  and 
a  wai'ning ;  genius  he  possessed,  but  the  moral  training  the  boy 
Moore  experienced,  the  ill-starred  Dermody  knew  not. 

That  the  young  poet  had  a  happy  home  in  Aungier-street,  and 
loving  and  indulgent  parents,  anxious  and  willing  to  give  their  son  a 
good  education,  and  to  draw  forth  his  latent  talents  every  way,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  young  poet's  home  affections  and  memories 
wei'e  strong,  and  continued  for  long  years  after  he  passed  out  into  the 
world.  His  lines  "  To  Miss  Moore,"  his  sister  and  beloved  Kate, 
written  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  when  on  his  way  to  his  appoint- 
ment in  Bermuda,  shows  the  strength  of  these  affections  and  the 
deep  love  he  entertained  for  his  sister.  The  familiar  epistle, 
"  Morality,"  addressed  to  his  early  and  fast  friend  and  college 
companion,  Joseph  Atkinson,  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  illustrates  the  poet's  views  of  true  and  false  morality ; 
but  it  is  Moore's  boyhood  we  have  to  do  with  now.  Let  us  stop  for  a 
moment  to  mark  a  few  of  the  brightening  city  influences  of  1793-4, 
when  the  boy  poet  was  breaking  cover  in  the  pages  of  the  Anthologia. 
An  act  was  passed  for  removing  some  of  the  religious  disabilities 
under  which  the  Catholics  of  the  country  laboured.  Catholic  grand 
jurors  were  returned  on  the  panel,  and  the  minor  corporations,  or 
old  city  guilds,  began  to  elect  a  number  of  Catholic  merchants  and 
gentlemen  to  the  freedom  of  their  bodies.  The  Lord  Mayor  and 
sheriffs  presented  to  Lord  Moira  (the  patron  and  friend  of  Moore 
and  Dermody)  the  freedom  of  the  city,  at  Moira  House,  Usher's- 
quay,  now  and  for  long  years  the  melancholy  Mendicity  Institution. 
The  guild  of  "Barber  Surgeons"  presented  in  a  silver  box  the 
freedom  of  their  body  to  tlie  Right  Hon.  John  Foster,  the  Speaker 
of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  for  his  zealous  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  commercial  and  agricultural  interests  of  the  country.    The  great 


tragic  actress,  Mrs.  Siddons,  was  playing  to  crowded  houses  on  the 
boards  of  Crow-street  theatre,  several  native  actors  taking  the  lead- 
ing parts  with  her,  and  otherwise  Lady  Morgan's  worthy  father, 
Owenson,  was  delighting  Dublin  audiences  with  his  racy  humour  on 
the  same  boards.  Private  theatricals  were  rife  at  Fishamble-strcet 
theatre,  in  wliich  noble  lords  and  ladies  and  the  leading  members  of 
the  gentry  were  taking  the  chief  parts.  In  Merrion-square,  at 
Antrim  House,  and  in  Stephen's-green  and  other  squares,  at  the 
town  houses  of  the  nobility,  the  "Grand  Ballet"  was  to  be  seen  often, 
and  attended  by  the  Viceroy  and  most  of  the  nobility  and  leading 
gentry  at  the  time  in  town.  The  Rev.  Walter  Blake  Kirwan  was 
preaching  at  St.  Peter's  Church,  Aungier-street,  and  other  churches 
through  the  city  his  eloquent  sermons  (considered  wonderful  at  the 
time)  in  aid  of  the  female  orphanages  and  other  city  charities,  and 
on  some  of  these  occasions  several  lords  and  ladies  acted  as  the 
collectors,  with  plates  in  hand  extracting  as  much  at  times  by  their 
winning  charms  as  £800  and  upwards  at  one  collection.  These, 
and  a  great  r\any  more,  were  among  the  attractions  of  Dublin  city 
in  1793-4,  together  with  a  native  Parliament  in  College-green,  and 
native  trade  and  commerce,  with  slight  exceptions,  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  Young  Moore,  as  a  boy,  had  much  to  inspire  his  early 
literary  efforts  when  he  first  experienced  the  charm  of  seeing  himself 
in  print  in  company  with  several  veteran  literary  contributors  hailing 
from  the  Alma  Mater  and  other  native  institutions. 

Before  devoting  some  words  in  particular  to  Samuel  Whyte,  we 
will  produce  here  the  last  juvenile  verses  contributed  by  Moore  to 
the  Anthologia* : — 

VARIETY. 

Ask  what  prevailing  pleasing  pow'r 

Allurrs  the  sportive,  vvand'ring  bee 
To  roam,  uutired,  from  flower  to  flower, 

He'll  tell  you  'tis  variety. 

Look  nature  round — her  features  trace — 

Her  seasons  all  her  changes  see, 
And  own,  upon  creation's  face 

The  greateit  charm  'g  variety. 

For  me,  ye  gracious  pow'rs  above  ! 

Still  let  me  rove,  unfix'd  and  free  ; 
In  all  things — but  the  nymph  1  love, 

I'll  change  and  taste  varit  ty. 

But,  Patty,  not  the  world  of  charms, 
Could  e'er  estrange  my  heart  from  thee  ; 

No,  let  me  ever  All  tliiue  arms, 
There  still  I'll  find  variety. 

We  have  stated  already  that  Samuel  Whyte  was  a  man  of  some 
literary  ability,  apart  from  his  scholastic  talents.  We  will  heie 
allude  to  one  or  more  of  his  published  works.  In  1772  was  printed 
by  R.  Marchbank,  in  Cole's-aiiey,  in  Castle-street,  a  large  volume  of 
upwards  of  500  pages,  entitled  "  The  Shamrock :  or  Hibernian 
Cresses:  a  Collection  of  Poems,  Songs,  P2pigrams,  &c.,  Latin  as 
well  as  English,  the  original  production  of  Ireland."  To  the  above 
was  added,  in  the  same  volume,  "Thoughts  on  the  Prevailing  System 
of  School  Education,  respecting  Young  Ladies  as  well  as  Gentlemen, 
with  Practical  Proposals  for  a  Reformation."  The  following  is  the 
title  of  another  of  Whyte's  literary  performances  published  in 
1793-4,  being  a  second  edition  of  the  work  revised  by  Whyte's 
son,  who  carried  on  the  classical  school  founded  by  his  father  for 
several  years  into  the  present  century — "  A  Collection  of  Poems,  on 
various  subjects,  including  the  Theatre,  a  Didactic  Essay,  in  the 
course  of  which  are  pointed  out  the  Rocks  and  Shoals  to  which 
Deluded  Adventurers  are  inevitably  exposed.  Ornamented  with 
Cuts  and  illustrated  with  Notes,  Original  Letters,  and  Curious  Inci- 
dental Anecdotes,  by  Samuel  Whyte.  The  Second  Edition  carefully 
revised  by  Edward  A.  Whyte,  F.C.,  T.CD.  Dublin :  Printed  by 
R.  Marchbank,  and  sold  by  Exshaw,  Archer,  Jones,  Moore,  Mercier, 
&c ,  and  by  the  Editor,  No.  75  Grafton-street,  and  in  London  by 
Murray,  in  the  Strand,  Dilly,  &c."  The  principal  poem  in  the 
collection  is  the  "  Theatre,"  and  was  designed  to  afford  counsel  and 
advice  to  those  who  had  drifted  to  the  Stage  through  necessity  or 
other  causes,  and  who  may  be  fitted  for  the  profession  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  poem  teaches  a  serious  lesson  to  others  who  may 
have  jumped  to  the  Stage  by  allurements  and  garish  displays,  auJ 
who  are  in  nowise  fitted  by  nature  or  art  for  the  task  they  have 
essayed.  The  poem  was  intended  as  an  advice,  with  deterrent 
examples,  for  those  already  on  the  Stage,  or  others  contemplating  it. 
Although  the  poem  is  not  a  very  ornate  one,  nor  exhibiting  much 
originahty  in  treatment,  it  was  a  very  useful  one  at  the  time  it  was 
published.  A  good  many  of  the  author's  pictures  are  drawn  from 
life  ;  indeed,  he  tells  us  in  his  verses  he  knew  the  originals.  We 
are  next  given  several  prologues,  some  of  which  were  spoken  by 
illustrious  Irish  representatives,  or  written  for  them.    Among  tiie 

•  In  the  autobiographical  preface  to  some  of  the  liter  tdltions  of  Moore's  worki  we  find  the 
poet  alluJea  to  Ills  juveaile  verses  iu  tbs  Anlfiologia,  and  speaks  iu  high  terms  of  tliai  publi- 
cation. 
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nnmber  were — Grattan,  Hussey  Burgh,  Marley,  the  Bishop  of 
Cloafert,  and  others.  There  is  also  a  large  collection  of  minor 
poems  on  serious  and  eccentric  subjects.  The  notes  and  illustrations 
that  make  up  the  remainder  comprise  a  goodly  number  of  anecdotes 
of  remarkable  worthies  who  once  walked  the  land  in  earthly  glory. 
The  plates  that  embellish  the  volume  are  by  some  of  the  best  artists 
then  resident  in  Ireland.  The  frontispiece  of  the  volume  is  a  well- 
engraved  head  of  Moore's  schoolmaster,  by  Hamilton,  engraved  by 
that  very  capital  native  artist,  Brocas. 

Amateur  theatricals,  at  the  period  in  which  Whyte  published  the 
first-named  work,  were  beginning  to  attract  attention  in  Dublin.  A 
number  of  Whyte's  pupils  performed  the  tragedy  of  "  Cato "  at 
the  little  theatre  in  Capel-street  during  the  Christmas  recess,  and, 
according  to  Hitchcock,  "with  a  propriety  and  strength  of  genius 
that  would  have  reflected  credit  on  the  first  actors  on  the  stage." 
These  amateur  performers  acquitted  themselves  so  creditably  that,  at 
the  request  of  a  large  number  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  who 
attended,  they  repeated  "  Cato"  a  few  nights  afterwards,  for  the 
relief  of  the  confined  debtors  in  the  several  marshalseas.  We  read 
that  the  Marquis  of  Kildare,  the  Earl  of  Bellamont,  and  Lord  Dunluce, 
acted  as  trustees  on  the  occasion,  Hitchcock  speaks  of  the  many 
obligations  the  community  at  large  owe  to  Mr.  Whyte,  and  writes 
thus  : — "  Intimately  connected  with  Mr.  Sheridan,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  his  pronunciation  and  mode  of  communicating  his 
ideas  on  the  advancement  and  perfection  of  the  English  tongue,  he 
commenced  teacher,  and  since  that  time  has,  I  believe,  contributed 
more  towards  understanding,  the  various  beauties,  and  critically 
reading,  writing,  and  speaking  the  language,  than  any  other  profes- 
sional gentleman  in  the  kingdom.  Possessed  of  classical  knowledge 
and  refined  taste,  the  youth  committed  to  his  care  amply  reaped 
from  his  instruction  every  advantage  which  eminent  abilities  and 
judicious  observation  gave,  and  he  has  the  honour  of  saying  that 
many  of  the  best  orators  in  our  senate,  and  greatest  ornaments  of 
the  pulpit  and  bar,  have  received  the  early  part  of  their  education 
under  his  government."  In  Mr.  Gilbert's  "  History  of  Dublin  "  the 
academy  in  Grafton-street  and  the  principal  and  his  son  are  honour- 
ably noticed. 

Samuel  Whyte  was  indeed  an  excellent  master,  and  his  system  of 
educating  youths  was  perhaps  the  best  adopted  at  the  time. 
Writing  of  the  prevailing  system  of  school  education,  respecting 
young  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  the  schoolmaster  of  Thomas 
Moore  observed  in  1772  : — "Men  are  mistaken  who  imagine 
women  are  to  be  entertained  only  with  trifles  ;  and  they  justly  hold 
him  in  secret  contempt  who  pays  them  so  ill  a  compliment.  In  the 
name  of  all  that  is  good  and  sensible,  let  us  throw  ofi"  this  tyranny 
of  custom,  and  give  the  minds  of  our  females  a  more  liberal  and 
proper  bent.  Along  with  the  common  qualifications  of  the  pen  and 
the  needle,  they  might,  with  ease  and  pleasure  to  themselves,  be  led 
through  a  regular  course  of  the  Belles  Lettres,  such  as  geography, 
chronology,  history,  &c.,  particularly  they  ought  to  be  perfected  in 
that  rare  and  useful  accomplishment,  the  knowledge  of  their  native 
language ;  to  feel  it  in  all  its  force,  and  comprehend  it  in  all  its 
beauties ;  to  write  it  with  correctness,  purity,  and  elegance ;  and  to 
read  and  speak  it  with  all  that  consummate  delicacy,  propriety,  and 
grace  of  which  they  are  confessedly  capable.  Their  minds  thus 
enlarged  and  qualified  for  receiving  and  communicating  the  highest 
and  most  refined  pleasures  of  rational  and  social  intercourse,  what  a 
noble,  what  an  intrinsically  valuable  addition  would  it  make  to  the 
catalogue  of  their  other  perfections." 

Kemembering  that  the  above  words  were  written  upwards  of  a 
century  ago  in  Dublin,  it  must  be  allowed  that  Samuel  Whyte  was 
in  advance  of  his  time,  although  he  scarcely  touched  upon  the 
subject  of  industrial  education  for  women.  In  a  footnote  to  the  last 
sentence  of  the  above  extract  Whyte  adds  : — "  Whoever  casts  his 
eyes  over  the  list  of  young  ladies  prefixed  to  this  work,  may  find 
abundant  testimony  of  this  truth ;  there  may  he  contemplate  con- 
summate beauty  without  affectation,  good  sense  without  vanity,  and, 
without  ostentation,  improved  understanding.  Perhaps  a  more 
ciiarming  constellation  of  female  perfection  nowhere  exists.  But 
still  more  to  the  honour  of  the  young  ladies  of  Dublin,  beauty  here 
is  not  a  cause  of  rivalship  ;  their  minds  are  above  the  meanness  of 
envy  ;  a  sisterly  aff'ection  mutually  inspires  them  ;  and  they  are  ever 
happy  in  each  other's  praises."  We  would  it  were  generally  so  to-day, 
but  Otempora,  0  mores  I  In  the  hst  of  subscribers' names  to  Whyte's 
volume,  which  includes  the  Essay  on  Education,  some  hundreds 
of  names  appear,  and  among  them  scores  of  his  own  lady  patrons 
and  gentlemen  pupils,  belonging  to  the  highest  ranks  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  Ireland.  Never  perhaps  in  Ireland,  or  in  its  capital, 
was  a  more  deservedly  popular  principal  of  a  classical  academy  than 
Samuel  Whyte,  of  Grafton-street,  Dublin. 

Our  readers  have  now  an  insight  into  the  life  and  literary  tastes 
of  young  Moore's  early  tutor,  and  they  can  draw  their  own  cou-  j 


elusions  how  far  the  mind  of  the  future  author  of  the  "  Melodies  " 
and  "  Lalla  Kookh  "  was  moulded  by  the  tastes  of  his  indulgent, 
loving,  and  liter.ary  schoolmaster. 

Samuel  Whyte,  we  may  add,  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  retained 
the  respect  of  the  elite  of  the  Irish  capital  in  his  day,  and  his 
name  ought  not  to  be  lightly  passed  over  on  any  occasion  when  our 
countrymen  may  be  disposed  to  render  further  homage  to  the  genius 
and  worth  of  Thomas  Moore. 


PART  II. 

THE  HISTORIC  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  AUNGIER-STREET. 

TiMB  was  when  Aungier-street  echoed  to  the  rejoicings  of  many  a 
great  pageant  and  ceremonial  of  civic  show  and  military  display  of 
theatrical  successes  and  excesses.  History  is  not  silent  on  these 
matters  ;  but,  in  this  doubting  and  utilitarian  age,  personal  intei-ests 
absorb  the  whole  man,  and  leave  him  little  love  and  less  leisure  to 
bestow  on  objects  that  ought  to  be  endeared  to  him,  from  their  grand, 
old,  and  inspiriting  associations.  When  citizens  cease  to  love  the 
history  of  their  city,  they  are  undeserving  of  the  name  of  citizens. 
There  are  no  surer  signs  of  a  nation's  or  a  city's  decay  than  the  loss 
of  their  public  spirit.  Public  spirit  preserves  and  improves,  and, 
where  it  exists,  the  national  memorials  will  be  protected,  and  the 
institutions  that  reflect  an  honour  on  our  olden  citizens  supported 
and  perpetuated. 

Aungier-street,  not  only  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  up  for  several  years  into  the  present  one, 
was  a  most  fashionable  and  prosperous  locality.  Let  us  note  a  few 
of  its  historic  associations.  On  a  large  plot  of  ground  adjoining 
this  street,  stretching  and  extending  into  Longford-street,  the  first 
stone  of  what  proved  afterwards  to  be  a  remarkable  theatre,  was 
laid  on  May  the  8th,  1733,  about  the  same  period  ihe  Irish  Parlia- 
ment House  was  erecting.  The  new  building  was  the  inception  of 
Thomas  Elrington,  of  Smock-alley  Theatre,  who  for  many  years  was 
the  chief  ornament  of  the  Irish  Stage,  as  his  father-in-law,  Joseph 
Ashbury,  was  before  him.  The  death  of  Elrington,  in  1732,  though 
it  put  a  stop  for  a  brief  time  to  the  design,  did  not  prevent  it  from 
being  put  into  execution.  There  are  strong  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  architect  of  the  Parliament  House  was  also  the  architect  of 
the  new  theatre.  The  ceremonial  of  laying  the  first  stone,  or  rather 
the  first  four  stones,  was  a  remarkable  one  in  many  respects.  The 
Right  Hon.  Richard  Tighe  laid  the  first,  the  Hon.  General  Napier 
the  second,  William  Tighe  the  third,  and  the  fourth  was  laid  by 
the  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Lovet  Pearce,  Knt.,  at  the  time  Surveyor- 
General  of  the  King's  Works  in  Ireland.  The  prints  of  the  period 
state  there  was  a  prodigious  number  of  persons  present,  and  that 
each  stone  was  laid  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  drums,  a  band  of 
music,  and  loud  acclamations  of  the  people.  Under  ench  stone  were 
placed  medals  struck  for  the  occasion  by  the  managers  of  the  old 
Theatre  Royal.  Plenty  of  choice  wines  were  provided  for  the  gentry 
by  the  managers,  and  several  casks  of  ale  were  given  to  the  people 
assembled.  The  ceremonial  was  signalised  even  further,  for  each  of 
the  gentlemen  who  laid  the  foundation  stones  made  presents  to  the 
workmen,  and  all  was  wound  up  by  a  sumptuous  dinner,  given  at 
the  cost  of  the  managers,  to  the  nobility  and  gentry. 

Aungier-street  Theatre  was  run  up  with  such  expedition  that  it 
was  finished  and  ready  to  open  in  ten  months.  The  first  night  was 
on  March  19th,  1734  (Old  Style),  and  the  first  play  was  Farquhar's 
comedy,  "  The  Recruiting  Ofiicer."  At  this  early  date  even  there 
were  three  theatres  open  in  Dublin — Smock-alley,  Rainsford-street, 
Madame  Violante's  in  George's-lane  (South  Great  George's-street), 
with  minor  places  of  public  amusement,  among  which  was  the  famous 
Tony  Ashton's  Medley,  in  Patrick's-close.  About  the  same  period 
was  also  built  a  new  music-hall  in  Crow-street,  by  a  Mr.  Johnson,  on 
the  ruins  of  which,  many  years  afterwards,  arose  the  celebrated 
Crow-street  Theatre,  remembered  still  by  many  of  our  citizens,  when 
under  the  management  of  Frederick  Jones. 

The  history  of  Aungier-street  Theatre,  and  of  the  great  stars  of  the 
musical  and  dramatic  world  who  made  their  Dublin  debut  there,  would 
take  some  time  to  narrate.  It  would  include  numei'ous  names  from 
the  days  of  Quin,  Gibber,  Foote,  Garrick,  Sheridan,  and  would  com- 
prise a  number  of  other  worthies  who,  though  making  their  debut  in 
other  theatres  in  the  city,  yet  had  several  friendships  and  associa- 
tions with  the  actors,  actresses,  singers,  musicians,  and  managers  ot 
this  theatre.  It  was  on  the  boards  of  Aungier-street  Theatre  that 
the  celebrated  and  accomplished  Peg  Wofiington,  after  she  had 
quitted  Madame  Violante's  booth,  commenced  her  real  dramatic 
career.  She  first  was  engaged  to  dance  between  the  acts  with  other 
performers  of  the  period,  but  it  was  not  long  until  her  wonderful 
grace  and  versatile  abilities  were  developed.  Her  Polly,  in  the 
"  Beggars'  Opera,"  and  her  singing  drew  crowded  houses.  Miss 
Wofiiiigton's  Sir  Harry  Wildair  also  increased  her  fame,  and  led  to 
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tempting  offers  from  Mr.  Rich,  of  Covent-garden,  London,  wliich 
slie  embraced.  About  the  year  1739-40 — a  year  signalised  by  the 
severest  distress,  and  long  remembered  in  this  city,  a  partial  famine 
succeeding  the  coldest  year  on  record — at  this  period  it  is  stated 
tliat  Peg  Woffington  made  her  iirst  appearance  in  the  cliaracter  of 
Sir  Harry  VVildair.  The  newspapers  of  the  day  contain  many 
tributes  to  Polly's  genius,  from  her  first  success  to  her  last.  Among 
tlie  earlier  tributes  paid  to  her  acting,  the  one  on  her  personation  of 
the  character  of  VVildair  was  considered  good  : — 

I'ogf^y 's  the  darling  of  the  men, 

111  Polly  won  each  heart; 
But  now  she  cujitivates  a^ain, 

And  all  must  feel  the  smart. 

Her  charms  resiHlless  conquer  all, 

Both  sexes  vanquished  lie  ; 
And  who  to  Pally  scorneil  to  fall, 

By  Wilildir  ravish'd,  die. 

Would  lavish  nature,  who  her  gave 

This  double  powiT  to  please, 
In  pity  ffive  her,  hoth  to  save, 

A  double  power  to  ease. 

When  Miss  Woffington  returned,  several  years  afterwards,  to 
Ireland,  she  again  appeared  on  the  boards  of  Aungier-strcot  Tiieatre, 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  greater  encomiums  were 
showered  upon  her.  Miss  Woflington's  early  years  are  enveloped 
in  much  obscurity.  Her  father  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a 
bricklayer ;  and  it  has  been  authoritatively  stated  that  her  mother 
for  many  years  sold  fruit  at  the  entrance  of  Fownes's-court.  Of 
poor  but  honest  parents,  and  from  such  a  lowly  origin,  did  the 
celebrated  Peg  Woffington  spring,  to  afterwards  conquer  by  dint  of 
merit  the  applause  of  the  whole  British  public.  Margaret  Woffington 
sleeps  in  an  English  grave  at  Teddington,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  ; 
and  the  charity  she  so  generously  founded  in  the  same  locality  appears 
(in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  who  recently  visited  her  burial- 
l)lace  and  the  almshouses  that  bear  her  name)  to  be  badly  aduiiuis- 
tered. 

The  masque  of  "  Comus  was"  produced  at  Aungier-street  Theatre 
in  1741,  Quin  acting  the  part  of  Comus.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  seasons  in  Irish  dramatic  annals.  Amongst  tiie  celebrities 
was  Mr.  Ryan.  Mrs.  Clivc  Duburgh  prepared  the  music,  Pasquilini 
led  the  band,  and  the  principal  foreign  element  who  executed  the 
dances  were  Monsieur  Laluze  and  Madaraoiselle  Cliateneuf,  assisted 
by  others.  Quin  acted  the  part  of  Cato  here  also,  and  Othello.  lie 
afterwards  proceeded  to  Cork  and  Limerick,  and  returned  the  follow- 
ing season  to  the  boards  of  this  theatre.  Subsequently,  Quin  went 
through  a  round  of  characters,  Shakesperian  and  otherwise.  In  the 
same  year  the  tragedy  of  "  Gustavus  Vasa,  or  the  Deliverer  of  his 
Country,"  written  by  our  countryman,  Henry  Brooke,  was  produced 
here,  having  been  previously  prohibited  at  Drury-lane  Theatre, 
London.  The  play  was  acted  for  several  nights  with  good  success. 
Henry  Brooke  was  a  very  popular  man  in  his  lifetime,  and  was  the 
author  of  "  Farmer's  Letters,"  and  of  another  play  which  was  acted, 
styled  "  Jack  the  Giant  Queller."  He  was  the  father  of  the  cele- 
brated Charlotte  Brooke,  the  poetess,  who  died  young  and  deeply 
regretted,  about  the  year  1793.  Miss  Brooke's  "  Reliques  of  Irish 
Poetry,"  being  renderings  from  the  Irish,  are  deservedly  esteemed. 
Despite  the  restriction  that  was  put  upon  the  playing  of  "  Gustavus 
Vasa,"  Henry  Brooke  netted  £1,000  by  the  transaction,  when  pub- 
lishing the  play  by  subscription.  Quin  and  Cibber  were  great 
attractions  for  some  time  at  Aungier-street,  but  Duval,  who  conducted 
Smock-alley  house,  used  every  exertion  to  smash  up  the  former  by 
enlisting  all  the  superior  talent  he  could  find.  Duval  secured 
Garrick,  Peg  Woffington,  and  Mr.  Giffard,  and  more  than  successfully 
competed  with  his  rival,  for  the  tide  of  success  began  to  flow  in 
favour  of  Smock-alley,  which  reigned  triumphant  for  a  while  at  least. 
The  rivalship  between  Dublin  theatres  at  the  time  was  most  remark- 
able and  fierce.  Properly  speaking,  the  city  was  not  able  to  support 
throughout  the  year  more  than  one  theatre  ;  yet,  jealousies  were  so 
strong,  that  theatre  after  theatre  succeeded,  until  three  or  four,  in  the 
space  of  five  years,  cropped  up,  and  others  continued  to  be  erected 
on  the  ruins  of  former  ones. 

Thomas  Sheridan,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan,  acted  both  on  the  boards  of  Aungier-street  and  Smock- 
alley  Theatres,  and  was  a  manager  as  well  as  actor.  By  his  efforts 
he  purified  the  stage  of  much  of  its  abuses,  but  often  had  to  contend 
against  infamous  opposition.  His  independent  spirit  would  not 
brook  dictation  or  insult,  and  he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  his 
theatre  in  Smock-alley  gutted  by  a  section  of  the  populace  in 
1754.  This  sad  event  occurred  during  the  representation  of  the 
tragedy  of  "  Mahomet,"  an  unfortunately  appropriate  passage  in  the 
play  inflaming  the  minds  of  his  opponents  and  precipitating  the 
disaster.  Sheridan  acted  in  several  Shakesperian  characters,  and 
played  Cato  for  a  number  of  nights  to  splended  audiences  at  Aungier- 
street  Theatre. 


St.  Peter's  Church  also,  in  Aungier-street,  has  some  associations 
worthy  of  note,  but  we  can  hero  mention  a  few  only.  The  present 
edifice  is  on  an  old  site,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century 
the  church  was  made  famous  by  its  connection  with  Rev.  Walter 
Blake  Kirwan.  The  eloquent  sermons  of  Dean  Kirwan  in  this 
church  in  the  cause  of  public  charities,  were  said  to  have  drawn 
the  enormous  sum  of  £4,000  per  annum  for  a  series  of  years.  C. 
R.  Maturin,  the  Irish  novelist  and  poet,  esteemed  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  was  for  many  years  the  curate  of  this  parish,  is 
buried  here,  as  also  the  famous  Jack  Fitzgibbon,  Earl  of  Clare  and 
Lord  Ciianccllor  of  Ireland.  The  works  of  Charles  Maturin  are  not, 
at  the  present  hour,  known  as  well  as  they  ought  to  be ;  but  fifty 
years  ago  or  less  his  name  and  works  were  on  every  citizen's 
tongue,  and  many  visitors  to  our  city  were  delighted  to  go  and  hear 
the  poet  delivering  a  sermon  in  his  own  church.  Jacky  Fitzgibbon, 
as  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  often  called,  is  buried  at  the  south  side 
of  the  churchyard  wall,  under  a  plain  tombstone.  During  his  life  he 
incurred  the  hatred  of  the  populace,  and  many  a  fierce  combat  in 
court  and  senate  took  place  between  him  and  Curran  and  Grattan. 
He  treated  the  efforts  and  opposition  of  the  orators  with  a  kind  of 
supercilious  scorn,  but  they  paid  back  his  scorn  with  a  kind  of 
compound  interest  in  pungency  and  vehemence.  Fitzgibbon,  after  all, 
was  a  very  extraordinary  man  ;  his  efforts  for  the  Government  on 
the  Regency  question  brought  him  into  prominent  notice,  and  in 
preference  to  every  other  candidate,  some  more  fitted,  he  was,  on 
the  death  of  Lord  Chancellor  Lifford  in  1789,  raised  from  the 
position  of  Attorney-General  to  that  of  Chancellor.  A  melancholy 
sight  was  that  of  his  funeral  in  the  early  days  of  the  present  century. 
The  funeral  procession  was  followed  by  the  Dublin  mob,  and  aniong 
them  hundreds  of  respectable  persons ;  and  as  his  remains  were 
being  laid  to  rest,  hooting,  hissing,  and  execrations  were  to  be 
heard  outside  the  church  here,  and  dead  cats  and  dogs  and  other 
viler  rubbish  were  flung  into  the  churchyard.  It  was  a  sad  exhibi- 
tion of  feeling,  but  party  spirit  ran  high  at  the  time,  and  Fitzgibbon's 
death  seemed  to  give  a  sort  of  satisfaction  to  many  among  the 
humbler  classes,  who  looked  upon  him  in  life  as  an  enemy  to  them 
and  theirs,  and  their  popular  idols. 

Many  members  of  noble  and  distinguished  families  are  buried  in 
this  old  church — among  them  an  Earl  of  Roden  and  members  of  his 
house ;  bishops,  clergymen,  and  military  heroes.  In  the  south 
gallery  was  placed  a  slab  to  the  memory  of  Lieutenant-General 
Archibald  Hamilton,  an  officer  who  saw  some  service  in  the  reigns 
of  William  III.  and  Queen  Anne,  and  who  also  fought  at  the  siege 
of  Londonderry.  In  the  north  gallery  a  tablet  commemorated  the 
services  of  two  brothers — Lieutenant  George  Westby  and  his  brother 
Edward  ;  the  former  fell  at  the  battle  of  Fuentes  d'Honore,  in  Spain, 
in  1811,  and  the  latter  was  struck  down  at  Waterloo.  This  church 
was  also  the  burying-place  of  the  Dunboyne  family,  but  for  many 
years  scai  cely  anyone  of  note  has  been  interred  in  it ;  and  here  also 
liei  Valiancy,  the  Irish  philologist,  engineer,  and  antiquary. 

In  Moore's  boyhood  there  was  no  spacious  or  ornate  Catholic 
church  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  present  century  had 
advanced  by  several  years  before  the  structure  in  Clarendon-street 
of  the  Discalced  Carmelites,  or  the  one  of  the  Calced  Carmelites  in 
Whitefriar-street  was  erected.  The  latter,  looking  into  Aungier- 
street,  is  from  a  design  of  George  Papworth,  a  Dublin  practising 
architect  of  some  note,  and  its  first  stone  was  laid  in  1825  by 
Archbishop  Murray,  the  predecessor  of  the  late  Cardinal  Cullen.  It 
was  raised  by  the  exertions  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
late  Rev.  John  Spratt,  the  prior  of  the  order,  well  known  for  many 
years  as  a  distinguished  social  reformer,  and  one  who,  while  he 
lived,  ably  and  energetically  supplemented  the  labours  of  Father 
Mathew,  the  first  great  "  Apostle  of  Temperance."  The  Carmelite 
Friary  Church,  off  Aungier-street,  is  built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
convent  of  the  same  order,  founded  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
land  being  a  grant  of  Sir  Robert  Bagot.  The  little  Cathohc  edifices 
that  existed  near  Moore's  honie  in  his  juvenile  years,  or  otherwise  in 
the  locality  previous  to  the  building  of  the  above-named  structures, 
was  the  Friary  chapel  of  the  first-named  order — a  small,  incon- 
venient building,  hid  away  at  the  rere  of  houses  on  the  south  side 
of  Stephen-street,  near  Aungier-street.  The  second  order  (now  in 
Whitefriar-street)  had  a  little  chapel  in  French-street  (now  Mercer- 
street)  not  far  from  York- street,  and  immediately  in  the  rere  of 
Aungier-street.  Before  removing  to  the  above  street  the  Calced 
Carmelites  had  a  little  chapel  and  convent  in  Ash-street,  in  the 
Liberties,  and  the  home  of  the  order  was  known  as  the  "  Friary  of 
St.  Patrick." 

In  Moore's  juvenile  years  several  popular  members  of  the  Ii'ish 
parliament,  lawyers,  attorneys,  prosperous  merchants,  civic  dignitaries 
and  wealthy  traders  lived  in  Aungier-street.  Among  the  former 
were  :  James  Chatterton,  who  represented  the  borough  of  Doneraile, 
and  who  was  also  a  King's  Counsel ;  William  Caulfield  (the  borough 
of  Tulsk) ;  Nathaniel  Warren  (city  of  Dublin).    Francis  Hardy, 
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another  Irish  M.P.,  and  the  genial  biographer  of  Lord  Charlemont 
of  Volunteer  memory,  resided  for  here  awhile.  Among  the  legal 
worthies  were  :  Charles  Walker,  one  of  tiie  Masters  in  Chancery  ; 
Francis  Perry,  Deputy  Clerk  and  Keeper  of  the  Rolls,  and  Deputy 
Usher  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  ;  Thomas  Millwood,  Deputy  Pur- 
suivant of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  ;  liichard  Evans,  Clerk  to  Baron 
Power,  of  the  Exchequer  Court ;  James  Johnstone,  Commissioner 
of  Bankruptcy;  Edmond  Moore,  barrister;  Edward  Westley,  do.; 
J.  W.  Parvisol,  do. ;  Stuart  Hamilton,  do.  The  notable  Matthew 
Dowling,  Seneschal  of  the  Liberties,  Kilmainham,  and  Robert 
Dowling,  Registrar,  also  lived  for  some  years  in  this  street. 

We  cannot  enumerate  the  noted  traders,  but  at  No.  12  for  many 
years  resided  "  John  Moore,  tea  merchant  and  grocer,"  the  father  of 
our  national  poet.  A  neighbour  of  Moore's  father,  a  cabinet  maker, 
of  the  name  of  Gardiner  lived  higher  up  the  street  at  21.  John 
and  Isaac  Gardiner,  sons  of  the  preceding,  were  youthful  contributors 
to  the  Anthologia,  and  as  fur  as  we  can  make  out,  passed  through 
Trinity  College  to  the  law  about  the  same  period  that  their  youthful 
neighbour  Moore  was  pursuing  his  studies.  Francis  Perry,  Deputy 
Clerk  of  the  Rolls,  &c.,  a  resident  in  this  street,  we  have  already 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  lines  that  Moore  wrote  on  his 
death. 

Matthew  Dowling,  whose  name  occurs  as  Seneschal  of  Kilmainham, 
and  as  a  sometime  resident  of  Aungier-street,  was  secretary  to  the 
Goldsmiths'  Corps  of  Volunteers  ;  he  figured  in  several  notable 
matters  in  the  city  some  years  afterwards,  as  also  others  of  his  family 
and  name.  A  summons  was  issued  in  January,  1792,  by  Dowling, 
of  the  Grenadier  Company.  This  summons  called  upon  the  corps  to 
meet  on  the  following  Sunday,  at  the  parade  ground,  St.  Michael  le 
Pole,  Great  Ship-street.  The  summons  ended  in  the  following 
ominous  words  : — "  Last  year  of  slavery  ;  would  to  God  I  could  say 
it  was  the  last  hour  !  "    The  authorities  took  fright,  and,  after  a 


consultation  at  a  privy  council,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  issued  a  procla- 
mation against  the  meeting  of  the  Volunteers,  and,  on  the  day  of  the 
meeting,  the  civil  power,  under  the  direction  of  Alderman  James  and 
Alderman  Warren,  with  Colonel  Lennox  (afterwards  Duka  of  Rich- 
mond), who  commanded  the  35th  Regiment,  aided  by  the  entire 
garrison  and  the  artillery,  surrounded  the  parade.  The  Volunteer 
force  being  too  small  to  cope  with  such  an  overwhelming  military 
body  as  was  brought  against  them,  re»olved,  after  due  deliberation, 
not  to  dispute  their  right  of  meeting.  The  artillery  on  the  occasion 
had  lighted  matches,  as  it  was  anticipated  that  a  resistance  would 
be  offered,  and  everything  was  in  readiness  for  the  attack.  The 
celebrated  Walter  Cox,  though  a  mere  youth  at  this  time,  had  tlie 
command  of  the  second  company  of  the  Volunteers,  and  it  was  said 
his  courage  and  sentiments  on  the  occasion  were  "  highly  approved 
of  by  his  brotlier  soldiers  and  his  superior  officer,  Major  Bacon,  who 
was  afterwards  hanged"  in  the  troublous  period  that  shortly  followed. 

Every  yard's  length  of  Aungier-street  conjures  up  a  host  of  bright 
names  who  lived  here  and  out  and  about  here  throughout  the  eigii- 
teenth  and  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century.  Were  we 
inclined  to  wax  very  enthusiastic,  we  might  write — and  with  a  con- 
siderable deal  of  truth — that  every  step  of  old  Aungier-street  was 
"  hallowed  and  historic  ground."  The  ordinary  visitor,  illustrious 
or  otherwise,  may  not,  perhaps,  see  much  to  admire  in  tlie  present- 
day  aspects  of  Aungier-street ;  but  for  the  antiquary,  the  literary 
man,  and  the  lover  of  Moore,  the  place  will  possess  an  abiding 
interest.  Here  once  were  the  permanent  and  temporary  homes  and 
residences  of  brilliant  poets,  novelists,  dramatists,  actors,  actresses, 
musicians,  singers,  lawyers,  professors,  physicians,  clergymen,  artists, 
and  other  distinguished  natives  and  foreigners  in  many  walks. 
Verily  the  historic  associations  of  the  street  that  gave  birth  to  the 
"  poet  of  all  circles  "  one  hundred  years  ago,  are  worthy  of  preser- 
vation, as  the  locality  is  of  improvement. 


THE  NATIONAL  MANUSCRIPTS  OF 
IRELAND. 

In  our  volume  for  1874  we  gave  detailed 
particulars  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
first  series  of  the  valuable  manuscripts  which 
were  eelected  and  edited,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Irish  Master  of  the  Rolls,  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Gilbert,  M.R.I.A.,  who  was  specially  en- 
trusted with  the  work  of  facsimile  reproduc- 
tion. The  plan  for  publication  necessitated 
that  the  specimens  should  be  reproduced  in 
accordance  with  the  originals  in  dimensions, 
colours,  and  other  features.  The  labour 
involved  was  trying  and  difl&cult  betimes  to 
the  editor,  for  the  documents  selected  for 
reproduction  by  the  photozincographic  pro- 
cess had  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Ordnance 
Office,  Southampton ;  Mr.  W.  B.  Sanderson, 
the  Assistant  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records  in 
England,  being  entrusted  with  their  custody. 
It  will  be  seen  that,  while  the  labour  of 
editing  had  to  be  executed  in  Dublin,  the 
artistic  portion  of  the  work  was  being  done 
at  Southampton,  Mr.  Gilbert's  other  duties 
necessitating  his  presence  in  this  city.  _ 

The  second  series  of  these  manuscripts — 
bringing  down  the  subject  from  the  early 
part  of  the  twelfth  to  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth century — have  also  been  issued  ;  and 
Mr.  Gilbert  is  now  busily  engaged  on  the 
third  series,  which  will  be  brought  down  to 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
second  series,  we  may  here  again  observe, 
contain  documents  of  great  historic  interest 
and  value  faithfully  reproduced.  The 
ecclesiastical  part  of  the  second  series  in- 
cludes a  very  old  record  known  as  the  Con- 
fession of  St.  Patrick  ;  and  of  the  secular 
documents  the  Book  of  Leinster  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  if  not  important.  We 
have  also  a  number  of  Charters  in  relation  to 
Dublin,  brought  to  light  for  the  first  time, 
and  most  valuable  to  the  local  historian. 
The  "  Topography  of  Ireland,"  by  Giraldus 
Cambrensis.a  minutely  written  letter  of  Henry 
HI.  to  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  the  "  Itinerary 
of  the  Viceroy  in  Ireland,"  Jocelyn's  "  Life 
of  St.  Patrick,"  the  "  Annals  of  Innisfallen," 
among  others,  are  also  included  in  the  same 
aeries  or  part. 

The  work  of  editing  is  performed  with 
care  and  great  ability  ;  the  facts  brought  to 


light  and  the  information  that  is  afforded 
are  as  full  of  interest,  and  often  more  so, 
than  the  documents  themselves.  Justice  is 
being  done  to  the  reproductien  by  editor  and 
printer  in  Dublin ;  and  we  only  wish  that  the 
artistic  portion  of  the  volumes  could  have 
been  executed  here,  and  by  a  still  better 
process  than  photozincography.  The 
publication  of  the  third  part  is  looked  forward 
to  with  great  interest  by  historical  writers, 
native  litterateurs,  antiquaries,  and  others. 


PAVING  AND  OTHER  CONTRACTS. 

As  the  citizens  and  ratepayers  will  soon  be 
called  upon  to  pay  £100,000  for  the  paving 
of  the  streets  of  this  city,  we  think  it  would 
be  advisable  if  they  would  give  a  little  more 
serious  attention  to  this  subject  of  paving 
and  other  contracts  than  they  have  in  former 
years.  That  large  sums  have  hitherto  been 
fruitlessly  expended  in  paving  experiments 
with  bad  material,  and  that  considerable 
abuses  have  existed  in  respect  to  tenders  and 
contractors,  there  cannot  be  the  least  doul)t. 
Several  of  the  streets  marked  out  for  paving 
on  south  and  north  sides  need  re-paving,  but 
some  more  could  well  be  postponed  for  a 
time.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  number  of 
streets  selected  for  paving  on  the  south  side 
is  £56,643,  while  those  on  the  nortli  are  put 
down  at  £61,010.  In  looking  over  the  lists 
of  both  areas,  the  selections,  to  our  mind, 
are  not,  as  a  whole,  judicious,  and  a  revision 
is  needed,  so  that  the  really  busy  thorough- 
faies,  ynd  those  only  in  an  unserviceable 
condition,  may  be  first  paved.  We  do  not 
like  to  make  invidious  comparisons,  but  we 
find  among  the  lists  streets  selected,  not,  we 
fear,  on  the  score  of  their  bad  state,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  pleasing  or  obliging  certain 
friends  and  residents.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
no  one  will  dispute  that  many  of  the  tho- 
roughfares on  both  sides  of  the  Lifley  are  in 
a  disgraceful  state.  The  tram  service  ia 
some  of  our  leading  streets  is  nowise  con- 
ducive to  their  stal)ility  or  safety  for  vehicular 
or  passenger  traffic ;  and  we  hold  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Corporation,  in  the  interests  of 
the  ratepayers,  to  couipel  the  tramway  com- 
panies to  faithfully  perform  their  part  of  the 
conditions  which  they  agreed  to  do  when 
obtaining  important  privileges  in  connection 
with  tlieir  services. 
In  respccl  to  contractors'  tenders  and  con- 


tracts in  connection  with  Corporation  works 
in  general  there  is  much  looseness,  and  the 
whole  system  needs  revision.  Fair  open 
competition  ia  needed  in  all  contracts,  large 
and  small,  and  no  favourite  men  should  be 
selected  in  accordance  with  the  foregone  coi  - 
clusions  of  one  or  two  or  more  men,  whether 
members  of  committees  or  not.  The  tendurs 
sent  in  should  be  opened  at  the  one  time, 
and  not  until  the  next  day  after  the  one  they 
are  advertised  as  due.  We  fear  that  in  tenders, 
as  now  manipulated  in  more  than  one  public 
board,  great  injustice  is  done  to  new  men  or 
contractors  who  are  willing  to  honestly  sup- 
ply materials  or  do  their  work  efficiently. 
We  have  in  our  experience  heai'd  of  favorite 
contractors  not  sending  in  their  tenders  till 
the  last  moment,  or  till  after  they  received  a 
friendly  "  tip  "  from  officials  in  office  of  the 
amounts  of  other  men's  tenders.  Thes  j 
favorite  contractors  were  thus  enabled  to 
make  their  tenders  the  lowest,  and  conse- 
quently claim  the  work. 

Candidates  for  office  in  many  public  boards 
in  the  sister  kingdoms  are  called  in  before 
a  meeting  of  the  whole  board,  where  their 
testimonials  are  considered  and  questions 
put  to  them  before  the  voting  takes  place  for 
their  election  ;  everything  is  thus  fairly 
and  openly  conducted.  Of  course  the  consi- 
deration of  tenders  does  not  exactly  stand 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  selection  of 
clerks  or  other  public  officials.  Both  systems 
are  open  to  considerable  improvement, 
although  a  committee  may  be  necessary  lu 
each  case  to  look  through  testimonials  or 
through  tenders.  It  will  be  often  found,  too, 
that  where  there  are  fifty  or  a  hundred 
applicants  for  an  official  appointment  iu  ii 
public  board,  a  certain  class  of  tenders  will 
not  be  represented  by  more  than  a  dozen  of 
contractors.  Thus  open  dealing  and  action 
in  public  before  a  whole  board  is  rendered 
more  easy,  and  there  is  less  liability  to 
underhand  dealing  or  jobbery. 

We  have  no  particular  contractors  or  their 
friends  in  mind  at  present,  and  our  remarks 
are  solely  suggested  by  the  pernicious  system 
that  has  long  existed  and  finds  favour  iu 
some  of  our  corporate  and  local  boards.  As 
a  heavy  sum  is  about  bemg  raised  and 
expended  on  the  pavius;  of  our  city,  we  are 
justified  in  directing  attention  to  some  of 
the  surroundings  of  the  contract  system, 
whether  iu  relation  to  the  supply  of  materials 
or  to  labour  and  plant  included,  or  apart. 
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GAS  ILLUMINATION.* 

CContlmitd  from  page  86.) 

The  burners  at  present  in  use  may  be 
divided  into  tlie  four  following  classes  : — 1. 
Cockspur,  or  rat-tail.  '2.  Union,  or  fish-tail. 
8.  Biit's-wing.  4.  Argand.  Of  each  of  these 
there  are  a  number  of  modifications. 

The  cockspur,  or  rat-tail  burner,  is  the 
simplest  possil)le  form  of  gas-jet,  and  it  was 
at  one  time  the  only  one  used  for  burning 
gas.  It  may  be  made  by  simply  drawing  out 
a  piece  of  glass  tube  and  breaking  off  the 
point  so  as  to  leave  an  orifice  having  a 
diameter  of  1  milliraetre  or  less  ;  but  it  is 
usually  constructed  of  cast  iron,  which  is 
drilled  as  wide  as  possilile  from  the  bottom, 
leaving  only  a  thin  shell,  which  is  then 
bored  with  a  fine  drill.  These  jets  are  used 
in  Glasgow  for  lighting  con)mon  stairs,  and 
the  larger  sizes  were  formerly  employed  for 
street  lamps,  but  are  now  discai'ded  in  favour 
of  union  jets. 

When  two  rat-tail  jets  are  held  at  a  right 
angle  to  one  another,  the  lights  coalesce  and 
form  a  flat  sheet  of  flame.  When  this  dis- 
covery was  first  made,  two  burners  were 
fitted  up  in  this  way,  but  soon  a  single 
burner  was  contrived  which  combined  the 
two,  and  hence  was  called  a  "union"  jet; 
it  is  also  known  as  a  fish-tail,  from  the  re- 
semblance of  the  flame  to  the  tail  of  a  fish. 
It  is  a  short  cylindrical  tube  with  a  flat  top, 
in  which  the  two  orifices  are  drilled  at  about 
90  degrees  to  one  another,  and  meeting  in 
the  centre.  The  union  jet  is  much  im- 
proved by  substituting  for  the  metal  top 
porcelain  or  stoneware,  the  jjrincipnl  advan- 
tage gained  being  that  the  orifices  remain 
clean  and  constant  in  size,  while  those  of 
ii'ou  gradually  rust  up  and  require  to  be 
frequently  cleaned  in  order  to  give  a  satis- 
factory light,  and  are  consequently  enlarged. 
Some  fish-tail  burners  are  made  entirely  of  a 
kind  of  stoneware  or  of  steatite,  but  these 
are  troublesome  to  remove  when  they  get 
broken.  The  best  form  of  burner  is  that 
with  a  brass  body  and  porcelain  top.  The 
fish-tail  burner  is  not  suited  for  burning  at 
a  high  pressure,  under  which  the  two  flames 
refuse  to  spread  out  into  a  flat  sheet,  but 
form  an  irregular  flame,  at  the  same  time 
emitting  a  most  disagreeable  hissing  or  blow- 
ing sound.  This  effect  may  also  result  from 
other  causes,  such  as  a  sharp  bend  in  the 
gas-supply  tube,  a  speck  of  dust  in  one  of 
the  orifices  of  the  burner,  or,  in  fact,  any- 
thing that  disturbs  the  even  and  quiet  flow 
of  the  gas. 

In  testing  flat  flames,  the  custom  has  in- 
variably been  to  present  the  flat  side  to  the 
disc  of  the  photometer  ;  but,  although  the 
results  so  obtained  are  satisfactory  in  com- 
paring one  flat  flame  with  another,  they 
cannot  fairly  be  compared  with  rat-tail  or 
Argand  flames,  which  give  an  equal  light  all 
round.  The  edge  of  a  flat  flame  gives  con- 
siderably less  light  than  the  side,  but  the 
difi'erence  between  the  two  depends  very 
much  upon  the  richness  of  the  gas,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  opacity  of  the  flame  

As  in  practice  it  is  found  impossible  to 
distribute  gas  at  a  pressure  of  less  than  12 
or  15-lOths  of  an  inch  of  water,  various  con- 
trivances for  breaking  the  force  of  the  gas 
have  been  invented.  Among  union  jets  of 
this  kind,  the  simplest,  perhaps,  is  that  of 
Leoni,  consisting  of  a  larass  and  an  iron 
tube,  which  fit  into  one  another,  and  between 
which  a  thin  film  of  cotton  wool  is  placed. 
This  is  a  very  good  burner,  but  it  cannot  be 
depended  upon  for  delivering  exact  quan- 
tities of  gas.  Bray  has  constructed  a  very 
good  burner,  similar  to  those  already  men- 
tioned, but  having  a  double  ply  of  cotton 
cloth  stretched  across  a  metal  ring  placed  in 
the  tube,  in  order  to  relieve  the  pressure. 
The  same  manufacturer  has  more  recently 
invented  another  burner,  in  which  the  re- 
duction of  pressure  is  attained  by  passing 
the  gas  through  an  orifice  in  a  porcelain 
plate  cemented  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
burner.    He  calls  these  "  Special"  burners, 
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and  they  are  of  two  kinds — one  intended  for 
general  use,  and  tiic  other  for  street  lamps, 
in  which  the  orifices  are  somewhat  smaller, 
and  in  which,  consequently,  the  pressure  is 
further  reduced.  Morley's  patent  burner  is 
of  brass  and  vase-shaped,  with  a  porcelain 
top,  and  at  the  bottom  one  or  two  small 
orifices  in  the  metal  for  admitting  the  gas. 
Williamson's  jet  is  similar  in  principle,  but 
more  complicated  in  construction.  Da 
Costa's  burner  consists  of  a  hollow  vase 
stuffed  with  iron  turnings,  into  which  an  ordi- 
nary iron  union  jet  is  screwed.  There  are 
others,  but  all  have  the  same  object  in  view, 
and  the  simpler  and  cheaper  burners,  snch 
as  Leoni's  and  Bray's,  accomplish  it  as  suc- 
cessfully as  those  of  more  complicated  con- 
struction, and  these  have,  therefore,  been 
selected  for  a  series  of  comparative  trials,  all 
being  made  with  26-candle  gas.  Some  of 
the  burners  referred  to  are  called  regulators, 
but  this  is  a  mere  name,  for  it  is  obvious 
that  they  merely  obstruct  the  flow  of  gas, 
the  quantity  delivered  rising  as  the  pressure 
is  increased.  In  Bray's  "  Special  "  burner 
the  two  holes  forming  the  "  union  "  jet  are 
placed  at  an  angle  of  120". 

In  both  series  of  the  "  Special  "  burners, 
in  which  the  pressure  is  much  reduced,  the 
best  results  are  obtained  at  1-in.  pressure, 
while,  at  "C-in.,  the  flames  are  sluggish,  and, 
in  some  cases,  show  a  tendency  to  smoke. 
This  is  not  the  case,  however,  when  common 
gas  is  used. 

Mr.  Holdsworth,  of  Bradford,  has  iotro- 
ducod  a  simple  arrangement  which  he  calls  a 
gas-feeder,  which  has  been  adopted  rather 
extensively  in  the  manufacturing  towns  of 
Yorkshire.  It  is  simply  a  little  wedge- 
shaped  piece  of  lead  pierced  in  the  centre 
with  a  bole,  the  area  of  which  is  less  than 
that  of  the  holes  in  the  burner,  and  this  is 
fixed  in  the  gas  pipe  several  inches  from  the 
burner.  Several  sizes  are  made,  to  suit 
varying  circumstances  of  local  pressure,  as 
well  as  different  sizes  of  burners,  and  if 
fitted  up  by  an  intelligent  workman,  they 
accomplish  the  end  in  view  very  successfully. 

Many  years  ago,  Mr.  Schoil,  of  London, 
adopted  the  system  of  placing  a  small  piece 
of  platinum  between  the  two  orifices  of  the 
union  jet,  the  result  being  that  the  initial 
velocity  with  which  the  gas  escapes  is  spent 
by  striking  against  this  plate,  and  the  gas 
ascends  in  a  somewhat  sluggish  flame,  which, 
in  the  case  of  cannel  gas,  has  a  tendency  to 
smoke,  and  is  easily  blown  about  by  currents 
of  air.  This  is  the  case  also  with  all  union 
jet  flames  burned  at  very  low  pressures,  and, 
practically,  a  jet  of  this  kind  cannot  be 
burned  much  below  S-lOths  or  4-10th3  for 
small  sizes,  and  5-lOths  for  large  sizes  con- 
suming four  or  five  cubic  feet  per  hour. 
SchoU's  "  perfecter,"  as  he  has  called  it,  has 
been  used  extensively  in  London  and  other 
towns  for  common  gas,  but  it  is  not  suitable 
for  the  richer  gas  used  in  Scottish  towns. 

A  flame  formed  by  a  jet  of  gas  issuing  with 
considerable  velocity  possesses  a  certain 
degree  of  stiff'ness,  and  resists,  to  some 
extent,  the  influence  of  currents  of  air. 
This  is  particularly  necessary  in  th«  case  of 
cannel  gas,  since,  whenever  the  flame  is 
much  deflected  by  air  currents,  a  portion  of 
the  carbon  arising  from  the  heating  of  the 
richer  hydrocarbons  {e.g.,  olefines,  benzole, 
&c.)  passes  off  unconsumed,  and  a  smoky 
flame  is  the  result.  In  practice,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  sacrifice  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
possible  illuminating  value,  in  order  to  give 
the  flame  sufficient  stiffnese  to  resist  currents 
of  air. 

Next  to  the  union  jet,  the  "  bat's-wing  "  is 
that  most  commonly  used  for  burning  gas. 
It  is  simply  a  little  tube  closed  at  one  end, 
in  which  a  straight  slit  is  cut,  varying  in 
breadth  from  about  2-lOths  to  one  millimetre. 
It  is  made  of  cast-iron,  brass,  porcelain,  or 
steatite  ;  the  best  form  being  that  having  a 
brass  body  and  steatite  top.  The  flame  of  the 
bat's-wing  is  wider  and  shorter  than  that  of 
the  union  jet,  and,  in  order  to  be  eqally 
effective,  requires  to  be  burned  at  lower 
pressures.  It  is  particularly  adapted  for 
large  flames  burning  from  3^  to  5  cubic  feet 


of  gas  per  hour.  With  rich  cannel  gaa  (25 
to  30  candles)  it  gives  results  at  least  equal 
to  the  union  jet,  and  with  gas  of  18  to  22 
candles,  it  is  decidedly  superior. 

The  considerable  loss  of  light  experienced 
when  gas  is  consumed  in  bat's-wing  burners, 
at  any  but  comparatively  low  pressure,  has 
given  rise  to  many  efforts  to  combine  with 
the  jet  an  apparatus  to  reduce  the  pressure 
of  the  gas  before  it  issues  from  the  narrow 
slit.  Various  burners  having  obstructions 
have  been  constructed,  of  which  Bronner'a 
is  one  of  the  best  known.  It  consists  of  a 
somewhat  pear-shaped  brass  body,  with  a 
steatite  top,  similar  to  those  of  which  the 
results  are  given  above,  and  at  the  bottom  a 
small  piece  of  steatite  in  which  is  an  oblong 
slot.  There  are,  for  cannel  gas,  six  sizes  of 
bodies,  the  sizes  depending  upon  the  area  of 
the  slots,  and  five  sizes  of  tops ;  and  as  these 
screw  into  one  another,  there  are  30  possible 
combinations.  In  none  of  these  combina- 
tions does  the  pressure  of  the  gas  at  the 
point  of  ignition  exceed  0-5  of  an  inch  with 
an  initial  pressure  of  1-5  inch,  while  in  some 
it  is  only  0-2,  and  in  some  it  is  so  low  that 
the  flame  smokes  and  is  useless.  The  rate 
of  combustion  is  dependent  on  three  condi- 
tions— first,  the  area  of  the  opening  at  the 
bottom  ;  secondly,  the  area  of  the  slit  in  the 
burner ;  and  thirdly,  the  initial  pressure  of 
the  gas.  The  range  of  combinations  enables 
one  to  select  a  burner  to  suit  almost  any 
description  of  gas  or  any  standard  of  pressure. 

For  common  gas  (i.e.,  of  14  to  IG  candles) 
a  difi"erent  series  of  tops  is  provided,  in 
which  the  areas  are  considerably  greater 
than  in  those  made  for  cannel  gas,  and  in 
which  the  pressure  is  reduced  to  from  0-1  to 
0-3  of  an  inch.  These  burners  cannot  be 
used  with  cannel  gas,  although  with  common 
gas  they  are  exceedingly  effective,  and  are 
much  in  use,  especially  in  London. 

Many  other  descriptions  of  improved  bat's- 
wings  have  been  constructed,  some  of  which 
I  have  tested.  The  "  Clegg  "  bat's-wiag, 
manufactured  by  Sugg,  has  a  steatite  top, 
and  a  conical  brass  body  closed  at  the 
bottom,  and  with  a  slit  cut  in  it  with  a  fine 
saw.  The  respective  sizes  of  the  slits  above 
and  below  determine  the  consumption  of  gas 
and  the  pressure  at  the  point  of  ignition.  In 
Silber's  bat's-wing,  made  by  the  Silber  Light 
Company,  one  burner  is  placed  above 
another,  both  being  of  steatite,  the  slit  of 
the  lower  one  being  much  smaller  than  that 
oi  the  upper,  and  connected  by  a  vase  of 
brass.  Only  the  three  smallest  sizes  of  these 
are  suitable  for  rich  cannel  gas,  the  larger 
ones  being  intended  for  gas  of  lower  quality. 

Several  varieties  of  regulating  bat's-wings 
have  been  invented  by  Sugg,  Witthoft, 
Winsor,  and  others,  the  principle  of  their 
construction  being  to  check  the  flow  of  gas 
by  means  of  a  plug  regulated  by  a  screw. 
At  a  given  pressure  in  the  pipes  the  burners 
may  be  regulated  to  deliver  any  desired 
quantity  of  gas. 

If  two  bat's-wing  flames  are  brought 
together,  especially  if  the  slits  be  narrow, 
the  gas  of  low  quality,  and  the  pressure 
somewhat  high,  the  illuminating  power  of 
the  united  flame  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
sum  of  the  two  tested  separately.  Upon 
this  principle  is  constructed  a  double-slit 
bat's-wing,  the  slits  being  about  one  milli- 
metre apart,  which  is  used  in  Manchester 
and  other  towns  in  England,  and  which  is  an 
excellent  burner  for  gas  not  exceeding 
20-candle  power,  but  gives  a  somewhat 
smoky  flame  with  gas  of  high  quality. 

The  only  other  bat's-wing  that  requires 
further  to  be  noticed  is  the  patent  regulating 
bat's-wing  used  in  the  TJnited  States  of 
America,  where  it  was  introduced  in  1871, 
and  which  is  practically  the  only  flat-flame 
burner  capable  of  burning  advantageously 
the  "  air  gas,"  made  by  saturating  air  with 
the  vapour  of  petroleum  spirit.  It  consists 
of  a  very  much  elongated  iron  bat's-wing, 
with  exceedingly  narrow  slit,  surrounded  by 
a  brass  tube  at  the  distance  of  about  2  milli- 
metres. Into  the  space  between  the  two, 
gas  is  admitted  by  a  wide  orifice  (the  amount 
being  regulated  by  a  screw),  and  this  gas 
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I  ascends  entirely  without  pressure,  while  the 
force  of  the  gas  issuing  from  the  narrow  slit 

1  spreads  it  out  into  a  fine  soft  flame.  This 
burner  gives  excellent  results  with  gas  of  all 
qualities,  but  its  shape  is  not  adapted  to  the 
gas  fittings  in  use  in  this  country,  and  it  has 
not  been  used  here  except  for  air  gas  made 
for  private  houses. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ADVERSAKIA  HIBERNICA, 

LITEEAEY  AND  TECHNICAL. 

Between  the  date  of  the  finishing  of  the 
Castle  Chapel  in  this  city  (of  which  Francis 
Johnston,  the  founder  and  first  president  of 
the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  was  architect; 
and  1830,  several  ecclesiastical  edifices  in 
the  Gothic  style — Catholic  and  Protestant — 
cropped  up  in  Dublin  or  its  environs.  None 
of  them,  however,  equalled  Johnston's  work 
in  the  Lower  Castle  Yard.  Although  a 
designer  of  buildings  mostly  in  the  Classic 
style,  the  architect  of  the  Castle  Chapel 
proved  that  he  was  not  unacquainted  with 
the  details  of  Pointed  architecture.  His 
labours  in  this  direction,  though  compara- 
tively small  compared  with  his  other  works, 
are  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  be  called  the 
father  of  the  Irish  Gothic  Revival.  St. 
George's  Church  is  an  imposing  structure, 
but  in  it  are  combined  the  Classic  features 
or  forms  of  the  Greek  orders,  with  the  steeple 
and  spire  of  mediaeval  times.  Richness  is 
observable  in  one  place,  dwarfing  simplicity 
la  another,  and  there  is  a  lack  of  unity  or 
harmony  in  the  whole — at  least  to  the  edu- 
cated architectural  eye.  Apart  from  these 
defects,  St.  George's  Church  as  a  piece  of 
workmanship  is  excellent  in  execution. 

The  suburban  Gothic  churches  of  Dublin, 
erected  during  the  period  above  indicated, 
have  little  to  boast  of ;  indeed  up  till  the  year 
1840  our  Gothic  churches  ia  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dublin  were  almost  all  poor  efi"orts, 
barren  in  true  Gothic  details,  and  destitute 
of  fitting  ornament.  The  great  majority,  if 
not  all,  of  them  evidence  what  has  been  called 
"  Carpenter's  Gothic."  The  cause  of  this 
poverty  in  design  and  details  has  its  expla- 
nation in  the  fact  that  the  style  was  new  to 
our  native  architects,  and  none  of  them  had 
sufficiently  mastered  its  belongings.  The 
taste  for  the  Gothic  had  not  sufficiently 
leavened  the  people,  and  the  clergy  of  both 
creeds  moved  timidly  and  slowly.  There 
was  also  a  want  of  funds  to  erect  imposing 
edifices ;  consequently,  the  churches  were 
small  in  size  as  well  as  jejune  in  character. 
Several  of  these  first  eflorts  in  the  Gothic 
style  can  be  seen  and  examined  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Dublin.  Pointed  doors  and  windows 
■without  mouldings,  or,  where  exhibited,  of 
the  slightest  kind,  and  a  spire  like  a  long, 
lank  candle  extinguisher  surmounting  a  body 
aa  unadorned  as  itself.  The  Church  of  Kil- 
ternan,  Co.  Dublin,  and  that  at  Simmons- 
court,  erected  nigh  half  a  century  since, 
afi"ord  specimens  of  the  Gothic  style  then  in 
fashion,  but  they  are  far  from  being  the 
worst  of  their  kind,  viewed  from  our  present 
standpoint. 

The  erection  of  the  above-named  and  other 
churches  of  the  time  in  Dublin  suggested 
the  following  remarks  to  a  topographical 
writer  of  the  day.  Indeed  we  believe  what 
we  quote  may  be  safely  put  down  as  the 
opinions  of  the  late  George  Petrie  : — "  We 
do  not  mean  to  denj'  that,  independently  of 
religious  considerations,  these  churches  are 
pleasing  objects  in  their  general  efi'ect,  and 
that  their  slender  spires  are  appropriate,  and 
add  beauty  and  interest  to  the  pastoral 
scenery  of  the  county  ;  but  when  examining 
them  in  a  closer  view  there  is  as  much  to 
offend  as  to  please  the  taste.  With  one  or 
two  exceptions  they  are  all  in  the  one  style 
— a  kind  of  novel  and  nondescript  Gothic, 
unlike  every  known  ancient  remains,  and 
exhibiting  aa  little  skill  in  the  harmonious 
arrangement  of  their  parts  as  acquaintance 
with  the  tme  forms  of  tlie  Point<^<l  style  of 
architecture.  These  remarks  apply  equally 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  churcuea  in  the  Pointed 


or  Gothic  style  recently  erected  in  this  diocese, 
but  with  this  difi'erence,  that  as  they  are 
generally  of  a  simpler  and  less  expensive 
construction,  their  faults  are  less  glaring." 

What  follows  proves  that  the  writer  was 
no  mere  observer,  but  one  pretty  well  versed 
in  his  subject ;  that  he  knew  the  province 
of  the  architect  as  apart  from  the  builder, 
and  was  otherwise  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  architectural  styles,  as  well  as  the 
architectural  antiquities  of  his  own  country  : 
"  It  should  be  understood  that  tlie  architec- 
ture of  a  country  is  the  truest  criterion  by 
which  its  taste  in  art  can  be  estimated,  be- 
cause, though  the  painter  and  sculptor  may 
be  supported  and  fostered  into  eminence  by 
individual  taste,  the  architect  is  patronised 
by  communities.  And  until  the  public  taste 
be  so  far  improved  as  to  enable  it  to  discri- 
minate between  the  characteristics  of  a 
genuine  architect  and  a  mere  builder,  we  can 
expect  no  public  edifice  worthy  the  character 
of  a  refined  nation.  And  we  particularly 
desire  to  impress,  that  the  church  architect 
should  not  be  only  a  man  of  taste  and 
science,  but  also  an  architectural  antiquary, 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  peculiari- 
ties that  characterise  the  difi'erent  ages  and 
styles  of  Pointed  and  Old  English  architec- 
ture, which  are,  in  fact,  as  well  marked  as 
those  of  the  Grecian  Orders  ;  and  that  he 
should  never  be  allowed  an  ad  libitum  licence 
to  indulge  the  fantastic  vagaries  of  an  eccen- 
tric taste  in  violation  of  all  the  acknowledged 
principles  of  correct  architectural  style." 

We  have  before  us  an  early  drawing  (1832) 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Francis- 
street,  which  is  still  unfinished.  Like  George's 
Church,  a  Gothic  spire  was  here  intended  to 
rise  out  of  a  Greek  portico  ;  and  in  reference 
to  this  intention  the  writer  above  quoted 
observed  : — "  A  union  which  destroyed  the 
effect  of  both,  and  which  is  at  variance  with 
every  principle  of  correct  taste.  As  it  is  not 
yet  too  late,  we  indulge  in  the  hope  that  this 
error  will  be  corrected," — a  good  advice, 
which  deserved  to  be  followed.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  city  as  well  as  on  the  south  we 
might  point  out  several  of  these  Gothic 
churches  to  which  our  foregoing  remarks  are 
applicable,  and  also  schools  whose  sole  Gothic 
consists  in  pointed  windows  with  metallic 
sashes,  diamond-paned,  and  entrance  porches 
as  painful  to  the  sight  as  they  are  pointedly 
objectionable  for  their  stuck-up  and  "  stuck- 
on  "  and  often  stucco-overed  features. 

The  Ballycastle  Collieries  are  believed  to  be 
the  oldest  in  Ireland  ;  but,  whether  or  not, 
they  afford  a  proof  that  the  mining  industry 
existed  in  this  country  centuries  anterior  to 
the  date  we  otherwise  would  be  inclined  to 
assign  to  it.  All  coal  getting  does  not 
necessitate  the  sinking  of  deep  shafts,  for  in 
some  British  coal  districts  opens  have  been 
cut  into  the  mountain  height,  or  elevated 
strata  from  the  side.  Hamilton,  in  his 
"  Letters  on  the  Antrim  Coast " — a  work 
written  many  years  ago — furnishes  some  very 
interesting  particulars  of  a  discovery  made 
by  the  miners  at  the  Ballycastle  pits  in  the 
last  century.  He  writes  : — "  About  the  year 
1770,  the  miners  in  pushing  forward  an  adit 
towards  the  bed  of  coal,  at  an  unexplored  part 
of  the  Ballycastle  cliff,  unexpectedly  broke 
through  the  rock  into  a  narrow  passage,  so 
much  contracted  and  choked  up  with  various 
droppings  and  deposits  on  the  sides  and 
bottom,  as  rendere(l  it  impossible  for  any  of 
the  workmen  to  force  through,  that  they 
might  examine  it  further.  Two  lads  were, 
therefore,  made  to  creep  in  with  candles  for 
the  purpose  of  exploring  this  subterranean 
avenue.  They  accordingly  pressed  forward 
for  a  considerable  time  with  much  labour 
and  difficulty,  and  at  length  entered  into  an 
extensive  labyrinth,  branching  off  into 
numerous  apartments,  in  the  mazes  and 
windings  of  which  they  were  completely  be- 
wildered and  lost.  After  various  vain 
attempts  to  return,  their  lights  were  extin- 
guished, their  voices  became  hoarse  and 
exliausted  with  frequent  shoutings,  and  at 
length,  wearied  and  spiritless,  they  sat  down 
together  in  utter  despair  of  an  escape  from  ■ 


I  this  miserable  dungeon.  In  tlio  meantime, 
I  tlie  workmen  in  the  adit  became  alarmed  for 
their  safety,  fresh  hands  were  incessantly 
employed,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours,  the  passage  was  so  opened  as  to  admit 
some  of  the  most  active  among  the  miners  ; 
but  the  situation  of  the  two  unhappy 
prisoners  who  had  sat  down  together  in  a 
very  distant  chamber  of  the  cavern  prevented 
them  from  hearing  altogether  the  noise  and 
shouts  of  their  friends  who  thus  laboured  to 
assist  them.  Fortunately  it  occurred  to  one 
of  the  lads  (after  his  voice  had  become 
hoarse  with  shouting)  that  the  noise  of  the 
miners  was  often  heard  at  considerable 
distances  through  the  coal  works  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  this  reflection  he  took  up  a  stone 
which  he  frequently  struck  against  the  sides 
the  cavern,  the  noise  of  this  was  at  length 
heard  by  the  workmen,  who,  in  their  turn, 
adopted  a  similar  artifice ;  by  this  means 
each  party  was  conducted  towards  the  other, 
and  the  unfortunate  adventurers  extricated 
time  enough  to  behold  the  sun  risen  in  full 
splendour,  which  they  had  left  the  morning 
before  just  beginning  to  tinge  the  eastern 
horizon." 

In  reference  to  the  above  caverns,  Mr. 
Hamilton  tells  us  further  that  "  on  exam- 
ining this  subterranean  wonder  it  was  found 
to  be  a  complete  gallery,  which  had  been 
driven  forward  many  hundred  yards  to  the 
bed  of  coal ;  that  it  branched  off  into  nume- 
rous chambers  where  miners  had  carried  on 
their  different  works  ;  that  these  chambers 
were  dressed  in  a  workmanlike  manner ;  that 
pillars  were  left  at  proper  intervals  to  sup- 
port the  roof.  In  short,  it  was  found  to  be 
an  extensive  mine  wrought  by  a  set  of  people 
at  least  as  expert  in  the  business  as  the  pre- 
sent generation.  Some  remains  of  the  tools 
and  even  of  the  baskets  used  in  the  works, 
were  discovered,  but  in  such  a  decayed  state 
that  on  being  touched  they  immediately 
dropped  to  pieces.  From  the  remains  which 
were  found  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
people  who  wrought  those  collieries  anciently, 
were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  iron,  some 
small  pieces  of  which  were  found ;  it  appeared 
as  if  some  of  their  instruments  had  been 
thinly  shod  with  that  metal."  Taking  every 
circumstance  into  view  in  connection  wiLh 
this  country,  civil  and  political,  Mr.  Hamilton 
was  of  opinion  that  the  colliery  must  have 
been  worked  at  a  very  remote  period  or 
more  than  one  thousand  years  previously. 
He  thus  argues  for  the  early  civilization  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  and  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  sciences  and  arts  at  a 
period  which  some  writers  were  only  too 
anxious  to  prove  that  the  inhabitants  were 
little  better  than  savages. 

The  annals  of  Ireland  and  our  MS. 
materials  of  Irish  history  go  to  prove  that 
the  artificers  among  our  Pagan  forefathers 
were  more  civilised  and  skilled  than  many  of 
those  living  when  the  christian  era  had  con- 
siderably advanced. 

Many  curious  legislative  and  corporate 
enactments  exist  on  record  in  Ireland  as 
well  as  in  the  sister  kingdom.  No  doubt 
when  some  of  these  were  made,  the  framers 
or  committees  considered  themselves  very 
wise.  In  the  town  books  of  the  Youghal 
Corporation  among  other  singular  entries, 
in  1680  and  in  1700,  a  cook  and  a  barber  were 
made  freemen  on  condition  that  they  should 
severally  dress  the  mayor's  feasts  and  shave 
the  corporation — gratis.  This  condition  in 
the  case  of  some  of  our  modern  cities  would, 
we  opine,  be  a  rather  expensive  one  to  a 
cook  or  a  barber.  The  shaving  of  a  number 
of  aldermen  and  common  council  men  daily 
would  occupy  a  good  deal  of  time,  a  number 
of  assistants,  and  a  large  expenditure  of  soap, 
clean  towels,  &c.  Shaving  a  lord  mayor 
gratis  might  compensate  a  barber  for  the 
honour  of  freemanship,  but  to  shave — say 
the  Dublin  Corporation  gratis — oh  !  horror 
of  horrors. 

The  following  piece  of  native  legislation 
is  certainly  a  "  bull "  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liuiueut.    lu  1784  a  bill  intended  to  limit 
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tlie  privilege  of  franking  (or  freeing 
letters)  was  scut  for  the  royal  approbation 
across  channel  containing  a  clause  enacting 
that  any  member  who,  from  illness  or  other 
cause,  should  be  unable  to  write,  might 
authorise  some  other  person  to  frank  for  him, 
])rovi(led  that  on  the  back  of  the  letter  so 
franked,  the  member  doth  at  the  same  time 
give  under  his  hand  a  full  certificate  of  his 
inability  to  write.  How  was  the  member  to  do 
this,  we  wonder.  This  clause  would  be  worthy 
of  the  member  of  the  Irish  Commons  whose 
bird  had  the  power  of  ubiquity.  The  knight, 
or  owner  of  the  bird,  could  write,  but  let  us 
«up{)ose  he  was  too  ill  or  "  toxicated"  to  do  so, 
might  not  his  head  butler  write  his  master's 
name  "  pro  Sir  Boyle  Roche  {his  X  mark)." 
Surely  Sir  Boyle  could  make  a  cross,  sup- 
])osing  that  ho  was  too  indisposed  by  his 
failings  otherwise  to  hold  a  pen  still'  enough 
in  his  fingers.  What,  then  ?  Would  not 
the  cross  be  as  good  an  endorsement  on  tlie 
back  of  a  letter  us  many  of  those  which  are 
now  receivable  from  the  illiterate  who 
cannot  write,  sick  or  well,  drunk  or  sober  ? 
But  we  joke,  that  is,  perhaps  on  account  of 
our  taking  au  Irish  "  bull  "  by  the  horns. 

H. 


THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  APPLIED  TO 
LIGHTHOUSE  ILLUMINATION.* 

The  author  showed  the  progress  of  light- 
house luminaries  from  wood  and  coal  fires  to 
the  introduction  of  tallow  candles,  fatty  oils, 
mineral  oils,  coal  gas  and  electricity.  In 
1830  experiments  were  made  by  Faraday,  for 
the  Trinity  House,  at  the  Orford  Low  Light- 
house, with  the  Bude  light,  and,  iu  18G2,  at 
the  South  Foreland  with  the  Drummoud  or 
lime  light,  but  the  results  were  not  so  satis- 
factory to  lead  to  their  adoption.  In  18^37 
experiments  were  tried  at  Blackwall  with  the 
electric  light,  produced  by  the  first  magneto- 
electric  machine  of  Holmes  ;  and  on  the  8th 
of  December,  1858,  the  electric  light,  obtained 
by  Holmes'  second  machine  and  a  "  Duboscq" 
lamp,  was  shown  on  the  sea  for  the  first  time 
from  the  South  Foreland  High  Lighthouse. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  18G'i,  the  Trinity 
House  exhibited  the  electric  light  perma- 
nently at  Dungeness  Lighthouse,  by  Holmes' 
magneto-electric  machines  and  lamps.  The 
works  for  the  production  of  the  light  were 
described,  and  the  first  cost  and  maintenance 
given.  The  intensity  of  the  electric  luminary 
was  about  12^  times  that  of  the  oil  luminary. 
The  cost  per  unit  of  light  per  hour  was 
0-llG5d.  for  the  oil,  and  0-129M.  for  the 
electric  light.  Frequent  falling  oif  of  the 
latter  light  occurred,  and  the  oil  light  had 
occasionally  to  be  substituted.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  French  lighthouse  authorities 
established  the  electric  light  at  Cape  La 
Heve,  with  the  magneto-electric  machines  of 
the  Alliance  Company  of  Paris.  In  1867, 
Holmes  further  improved  his  machine  and 
lamp.  Two  of  these  machines  and  lamps 
were  exhibited  by  the  Trinity  House  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  18G7,  with  a  dioptric 
apparatus  of  the  third  order.  The  Souter 
Point  Lighthouse  was  lighted  by  electricity 
in  January,  1871.  The  light  was  adapted  to 
a  dioptric  apparatus  of  the  third  order.  A 
lower  light  from  the  same  luminary  as  the 
upper  one  was  adopted  here  for  the  first  time. 
The  optical  apparatus  for  both  lights  was 
designed  by  Mr.  James  T.  Chance,  M.A., 
Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.  A  "  Holmes  "  fog  trumpet 
apparatus  was  also  worked  from  the  same 
engines  as  the  electric  light  apparatus.  The 
total  cost  of  the  works  was  .£18,000.  The  j 
cost  of  the  electric  luminary  per  candle  per 
hour  was  0-056d.,  being  rather  less  than  half  S 
of  the  cost  per  unit  at  Dungeness.  The  1 
maximum  intensity  of  the  beam  from  this  j 
apparatus  was  about  700,000  candles.  The  I 
Trinity  House  next  established  the  electric  , 
light  at  the  South  Foreland  High  and  Low 
Lighthouses,  in  January,  1872.  The  appa-  [ 
ratus  for  the  production  of  the  light  consisted  i 
of  two  steam  engines  of  20  efi'ective  h.p. 

•  By  Mr.  J.  N.  L>ouc;las3,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  Koud  at  lastitution 
of  Ciril  Engiaeers,  LouUon,  ou  the  25th  ult.  I 


four  Holmes'  improved  magneto-electric 
machines  and  lamps,  and  two  dioptric  appa- 
ratuses of  the  third  order  for  fixed  white 
light.  The  cost  of  the  additional  works  for 
these  lights  was  i;i4,8()0.  The  intensity  of 
the  full  power  i)eam  from  tlie  High  Light- 
house was  aljout  20  times  that  of  the  old  first 
dioptric  oil  liglit.  The  relative  cost  per  unit 
of  light  was  as  100  oil  to  30'G  electric.  la 
1873,  the  Trinity  House  adopted,  for  the 
Lizard  Lighthouses,  Siemens'  dynamo- 
electric  machine  and  lamp,  and  a  siren  fog 
signal.  These  were  driven  l)y  tliri'e  of 
Brown's  caloric  engines,  each  of  10  efi'ective 
h.p.  The  cost  of  tiie  additional  works 
for  these  lights  was  i;i4,93G,  and  the  annual 
maintenance,  including  interest  on  first  cost, 
amounted  to  i;2,3(35  (is.  4d.  against  ,£'1,016 
7s.  lid.  for  the  oil  lights.  The  intensity 
of  the  full  power  beam  of  each  light  was 
about  330,000  candles,  being  about  21 IJ 
times  the  intensity  of  the  oil  light.  The 
relative  cost  per  unit  of  light  was  100  oil  to 
14-04  electric.  The  successive  improvements 
in  the  electric  machines,  and  in  the  means 
of  driving  them,  had  reduced  the  cost  of  the 
electric  light  at  the  Lizard  to  one-ninth  of 
that  at  Dungeness,  and  the  quantity  of  light 
produced  at  the  Lizard  per  pound  of  coke 
consumed  was  increased  20  times. 

The  continued  growth  seaward  of  the 
shingle  point  at  Dungeness  led  to  the  removal, 
in  1870,  of  the  original  electric  light  aparatus, 
and  the  substitution  of  a  low  fiasliing  oil 
light  and  siren  fog  signal  for  both  lighthouses. 

The  author  furuisiied  information  received 
from  M.  AUard,  Director-General  of  the 
French  Lightiiouses,  relative  to  the  electric 
lighthouses  at  Cape  La  Heve  and  Cape 
Grisnez,  where  Alliance  magneto-electric 
machines  and  Serrin  lamps  had  l)een  adopted. 
It  was  intended  to  exhibit  the  electric  light 
in  the  present  year  in  a  new  lighthouse  ou 
the  Isle  of  Planier,  opposite  Marseilles,  and 
it  had  been  decided  to  substitute  the  electric 
light  for  the  oil  light  in  the  Palmyre  Light- 
house at  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde.  Some 
information  was  also  given  relative  to  the 
electric  lighthouses  at  Odessa  and  at  Port 
Said,  these  making  ten  in  which  the  electric 
light  had  already  been  established. 

The  comparative  cost  and  efficiency  were 
shown  of  lighthouse  luminaries  produced  by 
all  the  agents  at  present  employed,  viz. : — 
oil,  coal  gas,  and  electricity.  Coal  gas,  on 
W^igham's  system,  was  applied  to  the  Howth 
Bailey  Lighthouse,  Dublin  Bay,  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Irish  Lights,  in  June, 
1865,  and  it  had  since  been  extended  to  seven 
lighthouses  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  In 
1872,  the  Trinity  House  adopted  it  at  the 
Haisborough  High  Lighthouse.  The  addi- 
tional cost  of  the  works  necessary  for  the 
introduction  of  gas  at  this  station,  was 
^1,996,  and  the  annual  maintenance  of  the 
gas  establishment,  including  interest  on  first 
cost,  &c.,  amounted  to  ^832  4s.  3d.  This 
light  had  a  mean  intensity  of  1,173  candles, 
and  a  maximum  intensity  for  thick  weather 
of  about  2,923  candles.  In  1877  the  neces- 
sary additions  were  made  for  lighting  the 
Low  Lighthouse  (distant  766  yards),  by  gas 
from  the  same  works,  at  a  cost  of  ^1,296. 
The  system  of  Mr.  Wigham  had  been  further 
developed  by  introducing  the  flames  of  two, 
three,  and  four,  large  burners  over  each 
other  in  the  axis  of  the  dioptric  apparatus. 
In  January  of  last  year  the  Commissioners 
of  Irish  Lights  adopted  one  of  the  latter 
lights  in  a  new  lighthouse  at  GaUey  Head, 
near  Kinsale.  The  maximum  intensity  of 
the  four  burners  combined  for  thick  weather 
was  about  5,012  candles.  The  author  nest 
j(ave  statements,  showing  the  comparative 
focussing  compactness  of  the  lighthouse 
luminaries  which  had  been  referred  to,  for 
utilizing  in  optical  apparatus,  viz.,  the  lights 
produced  by  oil,  coal  gas,  and  electricity. 
The  focussing  superiority  of  the  electric 
luminary,  compared  with  the  best  of  these, 
was  as  616  to  1.  Statements  were  given  of 
the  comparative  average  cost  and  annual 
maintenance  of  a  single  lighthouse  (shore  ^ 
station)  in  this  country,  with  colza  oil,  i 
mineral  oil,  coal  gas,  and  electricity,  as  the  | 


illuminating  agents,  both  with  and  without  a 
first-class  20  h.p.  siren  fog  signal.  For  a 
maximum  degree  of  light  equal  to  the  single 
or  combined  intensity  of  the  luminaries  of 
the  Lizard,  the  cost  of  the  more  perfect 
electric  luminary  per  unit  of  light  provided 
was  about  13-22nd  and  6-22nd  respectively 
of  that  of  coal  gas,  and  about  13-65th  and 
G-65th  respectively  of  that  of  mineral  oil,  at 
their  maximum  intensities.  With  higher  i 
intensities  of  the  electric  luminary  the  cost  I 
per  unit  would  be  more  in  its  favour,  no 
further  addition  to  the  working  staff  being 
necessary. 

From  experiments  by  Faraday  for  the  | 
Trinity  House,  in  183(5,  relative  to  the  pene- 
trative power  of  lights,  through  such  obstruc- 
tions as  fog,  mist,  &c.,  and  tlie  more  recent 
experiments  by  the  French  Lighthouse 
Authorities  and  by  the  Trinity  House,  with 
oil  and  electric  lights,  it  might  be  assumed 
that,  with  the  atmosphere  so  impaired  for 
the  transmission  of  light,  that  the  oil  lumi- 
nary at  its  maximum  intensity,  would  be 
fairly  visible  at  the  fog  signal  range  of  two 
miles,  the  electric  luminary  at  its  double 
Lizard  intensity  of  16,500  candles,  would  be 
visible  at  about  four  miles.  Further,  that 
on  more  frequent  occasions,  when  the  oil 
luminary  would  be  visible  at  about  8J  miles, 
the  electric  light  would  be  visible  at  the  full 
range  of  seventeen  miles. 


ALLIANCE  AND  DUBLIN  CONSUMERS' 

GAS  COMPANY.  ! 

In  tho  report  submitted  to  the  efaareholdera  j 
yesterday  for  past  half-year,  the  directors  J 
state  "  The  gross  revenue,  with  interest,  * 
amounts  to  £128,693  19a.  5d.,  the  expendi-  ^ 
ture  being  £87,193  28.  6d.,  including  bond  ' 
and  debenture  interest,  leaving  a  net  gain  on 
the  half-year's  working  of  £41,500  168.  lid., 
from  which  the  directors  advise  the  payment 
of  dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  | 
annum,  free  of  income  tax.  By  adopting 
this  recommendation  a  sum  of  £29,500  will 
be  absorbed,  leaving  a  balance  of  £12,000 
16s.  lid.  to  be  added  to  the  amount  brought 
over  from  the  previous  account,  making  a 
total  of  £32,404  14s.  9d.  to  be  carried  for- 
ward. Under  the  head  of  loan  capital,  it 
would  appear  that  the  amount  has  been  re- 
duced by  a  sum  of  £10,500  ;  such,  however, 
is  only  temporary  :  the  difference  arises  from 
the  circumstance  that  early  in  November  last 
bonds  to  the  above  amount,  bearing  interest 
at  4J  and  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  fell  due. 
The  bank  rate  at  the  time  being  6  per  cent., 
the  directors  considered  it  advisable  to  re- 
deem the  bonds,  and  stay  their  re-issae 
pending  a  reduction  in  the  rate,  which  they 
are  pleased  to  say  has  since  taken  place,  and 
thus  they  were  enabled  to  re-issue  them  for 
a  short  period.  The  holding  over  of  these 
bonds  accounts  for  the  overdraft  at  the  com- 
pany's bankers  at  the  close  of  the  half-year. 
The  directors  are  glad  to  state  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  company  justified  them  iu 
making  the  further  reduction  in  the  price  of 
gas  of  3d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  taking  effect 
from  last  January." 


ARTANE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

A  VISIT  was  paid  on  the  20th  ult.  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough and  suite  to  this  extending  institu- 
tion, where  they  were  met  and  awaited  upon 
by  a  number  of  public  personages.  Accord- 
ing to  a  description  in  the  Fretman  great 
progress  is  observable  in  every  direction. 
The  reporter  in  our  morning  contemporary, 
among  other  matters,  makes  some  allusions 
to  the  buildings  at  Artane.    He  writes  : — 

"  It  would  be  indeed  difficult  to  visit  Artane 
without  feeling  an  interest  in  its  fortunes  and  a 
pride  in  its  manasement.  Every  year  roarks  some 
new  slao;e  of  proeress.  lis  manaeers  never  rest 
idly  on  their  laurels.  A  new  plan,  a  new  industry, 
a  new  building  is  for  ever  cropping  up,  and  never 
without  an  iiDperative  call  for  it.  From  thecoliee- 
lion  of  wooden  huts  in  which  the  community  beaaii 
their  work  has  sprung  up  a  solid  and  raamiificent 
pile  surrounded  with  busy  little  hives  of  labour, 
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fittpH    with    a    Inindred   ingrenimis    resources  of 
iiiHcliinpry,  the  newest  in  (lie  market.     E»en  since 
tlie  Viceroy's  first  visit  to  Artane  tlie  place  lias 
undergone  a  wnnderlul  transformation     Tlien  the 
n  w  buildings  were  but  just  rising.    First  a  wing 
w  H9  roofed  in  and  furnished,  and  its  completion  was, 
with  the  slender  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
munity, esteemed  a  wonder.    Now  the  central  and 
southern  wings  have  arisen  to  the  roo^s.  Another 
effort,  and  the  whole  massive  dpsign — chapel,  refec- 
tory, school- rooms,  and  all — will  have  been  accom- 
plished in  finished  beauty.    A  little  while  ago  por- 
tion of  the  workshops  had  to  put  up  with  such 
primitive  little  sheds  as  were  run  up  in  the  first 
hurried  days  of  tlie  school's  existence.    Now  these 
liave  been  abolished,  and  a  handsome  new  range  of 
liahtsome  timber  workshops,  wilh  felted  roofs,  has 
been  added  to  the  little  street  of  them  that  already 
extended  to  the  rereof  the  house  of  residence.  New 
branches  of  industry  have  been  launched  out  into. 
W  bat  is  more  important,  old  branches  of  industry 
have  tliriven  and  paid.    The  sale  of  the  materials 
manufactured  in  tliese  various  workshops  not  only 
reimburses  the  cost  of  procuring  for  the  youngsters 
itntruction  in  industrial  employments,  hut  yields  a 
handsome  margin  of  revenue  besides  to  the  institu- 
tion.   How  various  those  occupations  are  cannot; 
but  be  pretty  well  known  by  this  time.  Everything 
connected  with  the  feeding  and  clothing  of  the  700 
boys  who  are  always  within  the  walls  is  produced 
or  manufactured  by  their  own  labour — the  cloth 
that  makes  their  jackets,  the  boots  on  their  feet, 
tlieir  furniture,  their  bread,  their  farm-yard  tools, 
tlieir  masonry.    Tlieir  cloths  and  tweeds  enjoy  a 
w'despread  reputation,  their  furniture  is  of  wonder- 
ful durability  ;  their  tailors,  tinsmiths,  atid  black- 
siiiiihs  fulfil  larye  contracts  with  great  city  houses, 
a  id  fulfil  them  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  their 
customers.     Not  alone  are  the  scliooU  themselves 
the  very  pictures  of  healthy  and  intelligent  industry, 
but  from  their  doors  pour  out  liundreds  of  lioys  who 
carry  out  with  them  into  the  world  an  amount  of 
solid  knowledge  which  is  an  easy  passport  to  suc- 
cess in  their  various  employments." 

This  is  a  pleasing  industrial  picture,  and 
■we  trust,  for  all  our  sakes,  it  is  a  faithful 
one.  It  wiU  afford  us  pleasure  to  corroborate 
it  perhaps  when  time  affords  us  an  oppor- 
tunity for  visiting  the  Artane  institution. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS 
OF  mELA.ND. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  body  will  be 
held  to-morrow  (Wednesday)  evening  in  the 
;\luseum  Building,  Trinity  College.  A  paper 
will  be  read  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Strype  on  "  Im- 
provements in  Sulphuric  Acid  Manufacture." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE  MACHINERY  OF  GAS  TRADING. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

R  iDEKicK — Down  with  the  corporation.    Citizens,  ihout — 
Down  with  the  tyrants  ! — Warden  of  Galway,  act  v.,  scene  1. 

SiK, —  During  the  first  representations  of  the 
tragedy  ol  The  Warden  of  Galway  on  the  boards 
of  Hawkiii»-sireet  Theatre,  the  above  exclamations 
by  the  actors  representing   the  excited  citizens 
assembled  in  a  Galway  street  were  nightly  rewarded 
by  the  audience  with  repeated  and  prolonged  rounds 
of  applause.    It  was  very  well  understood  at  the 
liiue  that  the  applause  so  given  was  in  condemnation 
of  the  Dublin  Corporation  of  the  period,  for  the 
I    thorough  contempt  of  public  opinion  displayed  by 
I    that  body  in  forwarding  their  own  selfish  interests 
or  in  carrying  out  their  recAZm  acts  of  jobbery  had 
at  last  roused  the  iiidignaiioH  of  the  intelligence  of 
I    Dublin,  and  the  present  Corporation  are  seemingly 
j    endeavouring  to  merit  a  similar  expression  of  public 
I  opinion. 

For  the  acts  of  the  "  Old  Corporation  "  some 
1  excuses  may  be  found.  Their  public  meetings  wer« 
j  aeldom  held,  and  the  business  done  at  them  was  but 
j  imperfectly  reported.  The  citizens  of  Duldin  then 
I  baviiig  a  legal  interest  in  the  disposal  of  corporate 
properly  were  proportionately  few,  many  of  them 
I  being  illiterate,  and  any  act  of  jol>bery  perpetrated 
by  that  body  had  at  least  the  recommendation  ot 
\     being  respectable  in  the  amount  of  its  money  value. 

None  of  these  excuses  can  be  put  forward  for  the 
'■     present  Corporation,  the  members  of  which,  no 
matter  how  recently  elected  to  office,  would  seeiu 
lo  be  "  old  fogies,"  and  to  be  in  possassiou  of  a 
(irt-ater  amount  ot  contempt  for  public  opinion  than 
thif  members  of  the  old  Corporation  ever  had  the 
I     opportunity  of  displaying.    An  example  of  this  ia 
I     given  in  the  reports  of  the  last  monthly  uieeliiig  of 
i     the  .Municipal  Oinneil. 

)        At  thai  lueeling  a  motion  was  made  by  Councillor 


French  to  have  paid  into  the  Corporation  funds  a 
sum  of  £500  lying  in  tlie  hands  of  the  Gas  Company 
since  1874.  "The  payment  of  this  sum  hy  the  Gas 
Company  to  the  Corporation  in  liru  of  their  ex- 
penses incurred  in  giving  a  moek  opposition  to  a  hill 
promoted  by  the  Gas  Company  was  sanctioned  by 
Parliament;  but  although  the  amount  of  these 
expenses  was  borrowed  from  the  city  funds,  the 
£500  was  never  utilised  for  the  repayment  of  it. 
Alter  some  discussion  the  motion  was  lost,  23  mem- 
bers voting  against  it,  Mr.  French  only  voting  for  it. 

During  the  debate.  Councillor  Gray,  in  opposing 
the  motion,  is  reported  to  ha>e  staled  "that  the 
Corporation  promoted  a  bill  in  1873,  and  the  costs 
of  that  bill  remained  to  this  day  unpaid.  There 
was  no  doubt  whatever  upon  his  mind  that  this 
£500  was  honourably  intended  to  go  towards  the 
payment  of  those  costs  :  it  was  a  question  of  endea- 
vouring to  preserve  the  honour  of  the  citizens."  If 
Mr.  Gray  will  read  the  report  of  the  awardinjr  of 
this  £600  as  it  appears  in  the  Freeman's  Journal 
of  the  8th  of  May,  1874,  his  opinions  (if  they  are 
his)  will  be  greatly  changed.  But  in  what  way  is 
the  honour  of  the  citizens  involved  in  the  non-pay- 
ment of  these  costs?  Mr.  Gray  might  have  been 
so  candid  as  to  state  the  fact  that  in  1873  the  Cor- 
poration promoted  two  gas  hills  in  opposition  to  the 
unanimous  protest  of  the  ratepayers,  who  promptly 
signed  petitions  to  Parliament  against  tliem  ;  and  if 
the  33  members  of  the  Corporation  who  voted  for 
the  promotion  of  those  bills  do  not  pay  out  of  their 
own  pockets  the  costs  incurred  in  their  abortive, 
selfish  scheme,  the  dishonour  lies  on  them  and  not 
on  the  citizens  or  the  ratepayers,  to  repay  whose 
money  this  £500  was  allotted.  When  any  matter 
connected  with  the  gas  question  is  debated  at  the 
Corporation  meetings,  truth  is  humbled,  hypocrisy 
and  tact  exalted,  because  the  Corporation  in  reality 
is  the  municipal  department  of  the  Gas  Company. 
As  a  proof  of  this,  the  notice  of  the  amount  of 
pressure  on  thp  gag  supply  published  weekly  in  the 
Corporation  reports  is  much  lower  than  that  given 
in  tlie  weekly  reports  of  the  Gas^  Inspector  to  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

The  liurgesses  of  Mountjoy  Ward  have  reason  to 
he  proud  that  Mr.  French  represents  them  in  the 
the  Corporation,  for  to  his  persevering  exertions  is 
mainly  due  the  merit  of  uiiinasking  this  mean  plot 
of  sharing  among  33  niemhers  of  that  body  the  £500 
in  question.  It  would  only  have  amounted  to  about 
£15  each — a  sum  that  would  lie  too  paltry  for  the 
notice  of  the  aldermen  and  "  common  scoundrels  " 
of  the  "Old  Corporation."  They  have  also  reason 
to  he  thankful  to  that  Providence  who  permitted 
the  employment  of  agents  at  the  revision  of  the 
burgess  roll,  careless  in  spelling  correctly  the  name 
of  a  ratepayer,  for  to  such  an  occurrence  are  they 
chiefly  indebted  for  not  being  represented  by  a 
transparent  humbug  at  the  original  debates  of  tha 
Cork-hill  Home  Rulers.  Jambs  Kirbt. 

29lh  March,  1879. 


NOTES  OF  WORKS. 

The  chancel  of  St.  Stephen's  Church, 
Mount-street,  is  to  be  decorated  by  Mr.  R. 
Mannix. 

The  design  submitted  by  Mr.  Henry 
Chappell,  C.E.,  Newtownards,  has  been 
selected  in  competition  "  for  laying  out  and 
embellishing  the  new  cemetery  at  Movilla," 
and  the  Burial  Board  have  awarded  him  the 
premium.  Nine  competitors  sent  in  designs. 

The  Dublin  Coffee  Tavern  Company  will 
shortly  open  their  first  establishment  in 
Capel-street,  having  purchased  the  extensive 
premises  lately  occupied  by  Messrs.  Kerr  and 
Son.  The  hall  oa  ground  floor  is  120  ft.  6  in. 
by  29  ft.  wide,  and  will  have  platform  for 
music,  &c.,  at  one  end,  the  remainder  of 
space  being  divided  into  two  by  a  partition, 
forming  outer  and  inner  bars.  The  fittings 
are  being  executed  in  pitch  and  yellow  pine 
and  American  walnut,  tinted  glass  and  lead 
lights  being  extensively  used.  Mr.  Albert 
E.  Murray  is  tiie  architect  ;  Mr.  J.  Pile 
contractor.  The  expenditure  will  be  about 
£1,000. 

The  premises  of  "  The  Telegraph,"  Newry, 
have  recently  been  enlarged  and  improved, 
80  as  to  provide  accommodation  for  an  in- 
creased staff  of  workmen.  The  roofs  and 
floors  of  former  macliine  and  news  rooms 
have  been  removed  and  much  increased  in 
size  and  height,  and  the  floor  of  maclime 
room  is  formed  of  large  tiiick  flags,  so  as  to 
stand  the  weight  of  tiie  superior  and  costly 
printing  machines  which  have  been  iutrc.- 


duced.  Additional  space  is  added  to  the 
jobbing  department,  and  the  editor's  room  is 
made  more  comfortable  and  private  than 
heretofore.  New  front  and  back  offices  are 
conveniently  arranged  next  Hill-street,  as 
well  as  distinct  private  ones  for  proprietor. 
Abundant  light  and  ventilation  have  been 
obtained,  and  proper  attention  given  to  other 
sanitary  matters.  A  caretaker's  house  is 
erected  at  rear  for  use  of  watchman.  The 
former  old  sashes  in  front,  as  well  as  beams 
and  storey-posts,  were  taken  out  and  new 
ones  put  in,  the  sashes  being  wrought,  carved, 
and  moulded,  and,  together  with  pilasters, 
having  richly-carved  caps  and  moulded  bases 
and  boldly-moulded  entablature  over,  and 
neat  iron  cresting  on  edge  and  massive 
stop  blocks  at  ends.  The  sashes  are  glazed 
with  polished  plate-glass,  and  spandrils  are 
filled  with  ornamental  wrought-iron  scrolls. 
The  work  has  been  executed  in  a  very  credit- 
able manner  according  to  plans  and  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  archi- 
tect, Mr.  William  Batt,  M.R.I.A.I.,  of  Bel- 
fast, by  Messrs.  Wheelan  and  Watson,  of 
Newry,  contractors.  

HOME  AND  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  Curious  Log  of  Mahogant. — A  donation 
was  lately  made  to  the  Museum  of  the  Edinbur.'li 
Royal  Botanic  Garden,  hy  Messrs.  Whytock  and 
Reid,  of  a  section  of  a  log  of  walnut  received  from 
the  Mediterranean,  in  which  are  completely  em- 
bedded several  large  stones. 

Jekry  Building  and  the  Nrw  Building 
Regulations. — The  "  Jerry"  builders  of  London, 
smarting  under  the  late  Building  Amendment  At  t 
and  anticipating  "  harder  lines  "  under  new  byf- 
laws  proposed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  ofWork.«, 
are  up  in  arms,  and  have  held  a  meeting  and  formed 
a  body  whic'h  they  have  the  effrontery  to  call  the 
"  Suburban  Builders'  Association."  Suburban 
"scampers"  they  are  no  doubt,  but  this  make- 
believe  body  does  not  include  the  re«nectable  subur- 
ban builders  of  the  metropolis.  Jacta  alea  tit 
"  Jerry." 

The  Medical  Act  (1858)  Amendment 
Bill.  — We  are  glad  to  see  by  the  report  ol  pro- 
ceedings in  Pa'-liament  that  Dr.  Lush's  bill  has 
been  shehed.  It  was  promoted  in  the  interest  ol  a 
narrow  and  intolerant  section  of  the  medical  pro- 
fessors, who  de.nired  to  create  a  monopoly  ol  practice 
and  render  illegal  all  kinds  of  curaiive  medicine 
unless  administered  liy  them.  We  desire  to  put 
down  quacks  of  all  kinds,  but  we  would  he  sorry  to 
see  people  prevented  of  availing  themselves  of  the 
aid  of  bone-setters,  or  compelled  to  take  mineral 
instead  of  herbal  medicine  whether  they  believed  in 
its  efficacy  or  not. 

"The  Cross  of  Cong." — From  a  circular 
just  issued  hy  Mr.  Henry  O'Neill,  artist,  we  learn  ■ 
that  he  proposes  "  it  he  can  get  sufficient  encourage- 
ment," to  produce  a  print  of  the  Cross  of  Cong  the 
full  size  of  the  original,  and  in  its  various  colours. 
Among  the  niiineious  and  beautiful  Irish  works  in 
decorated  metal  which  are  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  Cross  of  Cong  holds  a 
foremost  place,  not  only  for  its  size,  but  also 
because  it  is  a  production  in  which  are  displayed 
the  highest  qualities  of  decorative  art.  The  price 
of  the  print  which  will  be  executed  in  the  best 
style  will  be  four  guineas.  We  shall  be  happy  to 
receive  the  names  of  intending  subscribers,  and  aid 
in  every  way  this  veteran  native  artist. 

Artesian  Waterworks.  —  Dublin  and  pro- 
vincial water-drinkers,  and  waterworks  "tinkers," 
might  take  a  lesson  from  what  has  been  acconi- 
plished  at  Leamington,  in  the  sister  kingdom, 
where  a  new  artesian  waterworks  lias  been  opened 
at  the  cost  of  £20,000.  There  are  two  large 
shafts,  with  bore-holes  at  the  bottom  of  each,  and 
altogether  a  su|)ply  of  about  a  million  gallons  of 
water  per  day,  pronounced  by  Dr.  Bostock  Hill  of 
excellent  quality,  lias  been  secured  and  is  now 
being  furnished  to  the  town.  The  old  supply  was 
from  the  Learn  and  frequently  caused  dissatislaction. 
There  was  great  rejoicing  in  the  town  on  the  11th 
ult.,  in  connection  wilh  the  opening  ceremony.  A 
large  procession  accompanied  the  mayor  to  the 
works,  saw  him  receive  the  keys  from  llie  coiiti ac- 
tors, and  returned  home  rejoicing.  Tliey  iiad 
reason.  When  will  London  and  other  English  and 
Irish  cities  and  towns  be  alile  to  rejoice  over  a  sup- 
ply of  tolerably  pure  water?  Let  the  temperance 
reformers  think  of  it.  The  excuse  fordrinkiini  half 
the  beer  and  sp— .  s  consumed  is  that  the  wuler 
supplied  is  uiifi'''or  drinkiinj  and  dangerous  lo 
health. 
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^  Tub  Moohe  Crntknaky. — At,  the  last  meet- 
iiis  of  tlie  Cfiitpiiarv  Comniitlep,  with  n  view  of 
affDrding  some  a(ivuiitai;es  to  tlie  tiiharrihera,  the 
following  resolution  wun  moved: — "That  all  siili- 
•crihers  of  £1  and  upwards  he  entitled  to  free 
adniiseion  to  the  literary  and  innnical  entertainments 
on  the  centeiiary  day."  After  some  discussion  the 
resolution  wasadopted  with  the  followinc  ad  l  tion  — 
"  Provided  the  musical  eomuiittee  can  make  satis- 
factory arraniiemenls  with  the  musical  gentlemen." 
A  circular  to  the  ladies  of  Ireland,  and  the  advisa- 
l>ility  of  having  some  representation  of  the  fair  sex 
on  the  committee  was  referred  to  the  executive 
committee  for  consideration. 

A  Caution  to  Jerry  Boit.dp.ks.  —  The 
Edmonton  Loral  Hoard  have  tiiii  week  In  en  int.tru- 
raental  in  n)aking  an  exaiii|ile  of  a  liuilder  in  Totten- 
ham, who  was  found  erpcliim  liou^es  in  that  locality, 
and  using  a  compound  which  could  not  he  called 
mortar.  The  Imilder  In  question,  Frederick  Hryen, 
was  summoned  liefure  the  Kduionion  mai<ir>lrates, 
at  the  Petty  Sessions,  on  Monilay  lasi,  for  an 
infringement  of  the  buildin'.;  reiiuireincnts  of  the 
Local  Board.  Mr.  Crowne,  clerk  to  the  Hoard, 
appeare'l  in  support  of  the  suiiiinnns.  Mr.  I)e 
Pape,  surveyor  to  the  Local  Board,  stated  that  he 
bad  visited  the  houses,  now  nearly  huilt,  and  found 
that  the  defendant,  instead  of  using  the  (juality  of 
mortar  requireii  hy  tlie  Hoard,  was  making  use  of 
a  suhstance  consisting  for  Hie  most  part  of  road 
•weepings.  There  was  a  very  trifling  admixture  of 
what  he  should  call  mortar,  hut  the  chief  ingredient 
was  nothing  more  than  street  swee|.iiif;s,  and  alto- 
gether unfit  to  use  for  huildiiig.  No  house  could 
he  »afe  in  which  such  a  suhstance  was  used.  The 
magistrates  severally  condemned  the  conduct  of 
the  defendant,  and  finrd  him  £.5  with  costs,  ex- 
pressing their  regret  that  they  could  not  inflict  a 
heavier  penalty. — Builder. 

Sanitart  Rbgulations. — The  North  Dublin 
Union  Sanitary  Aiitiiority  are  giviiu  efTecl  to  the 
order  of  the  Privy  Council  respecting  cow-sheds 
and  dairies.  They  have  issued  a  printed  code  of 
regulations  as  to  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  cattle-sheds  for  dairy  purposes.  They  require 
that  each  shed  shall  be  well  lighted  and  ventilated  ; 
that  the  floor  shall  he  properly  asphalted,  flagged, 
or  bricked,  and  drained,  so  as  to  ensure  cleanliness. 
They  also  require  that  every  animal  shall  have  stand- 
ing room  of  not  lesi  than  6  ft.  Iiy  3  ft.,  exclusive  of 
passage  and  crib  or  manger,  and  not  lets  than  400 
cubic  feet  of  air.  Special  precautions  are  to  be 
observed  as  to  the  places  in  which  manure-beaps 
and  grains  are  to  be  kept,  so  as  to  pre  vent  the 
accumulation  of  manure  for  more  than  two  days, 
or  pollution  of  the  air  of  the  sheds  where  cattle  are 
kept.  Fear  of  contact  with  diseased  animals  is 
carefully  guarded  against,  and  the  number  of  cattle 
in  each  yard  must  be  distinctly  stated  on  a  board 
over  the  entrance.  No  pigs  or  young  ultck  will  be 
allowed  to  he  reared  in  a  place  for  keeping  dairy 
cattle.  There  are  also  regulations  as  to  the  clean- 
ting  of  milk  shops  daily,  and  the  preservation  of 
milk  from  any  contamination. 

.\N  Ogam  Inscription — The  forthcoming 
part  of  the  "Transactions"  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  in  their  department  of  Polite  Literature 
and  Antiquities  will  be  devoted  to  a  memoir,  by 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick,  on  a  most  remarkable 
Ogam  inscription,  found  on  a  stone  monument  from 
the  Killeen  of  Agblisb,  a  disused  burial  ground,  in 
the  parish  of  Winard,  Co.  Kerry.  Dr.  Graves 
thinks  for  twelve  or  thirteen  centuries  that  it  had 
stood  at  the  head  of  a  Christian  grave,  but  recently, 
to  save  it  from  being  carried  away  by  some  mason 
in  want  of  a  lintel,  it  had  been  removed  to  the 
Museum  of  the  Academy,  where,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
it  will  find  for  all  future  time  a  resting-place.  The 
monument,  in  addition  to  the  Ogam  inscription,  has 
also  inscribed  upon  it  the  cross  known  as  the  Irish 
cross.  The  outline  of  this  cross  is  formed  not  by 
.straight  lines,  but  by  arcs  of  circles,  and  the  cross 
itself  is  surrounded  by  a  eircle.  Examples  of  it 
occur  on  fifth  or  sixth  century  Christian  monuments 
in  Ireland,  and  it  may  be  seen  worn  on  the  breasts 
of  Irish  children  on  every  anniversary  of  St. 
Patrick's  Day,  whence  it  is  often  called  Patrick's 
Ooss.  The  question  of  the  probable  origin  from 
an  Eastern  source  of  this  form  of  cross  is  discussed 
in  the  memoir.  There  is  also  to  be  found  on  this 
monument  a  remarkably  disguised  form  of  a  cross, 
known  to  antiquaries  as  sinmstika,  a  form  which 
only  appeared  in  the  Roman  Catacombs  towards 
the  end  of  the  third  century,  and  held  its  ground 
on  the  monuments  of  the  fourth.  Into  Ireland  it 
was  prebably  introduced  in  or  s  on  after  the  time 
•f  St.  Patrick.  Tlie  Ogam  characters  are  distinct, 
and  the  Bishop  has  little  doubt  as  to  reading  them 

as     follows  : — "  MAQI    MAQA— APILOGDO,"  the 

first  two  words  being  on  the  right,  the  third  being 
00  the  left  baud  side  of  the  stone. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  in  general  and  particular  will  excuse  for 
(he  nonce  for  any  secminif  neglect  on  our  part  in  attending 
to  tlieir  cominunlciitions;  but  pressure  of  tinio  and  spiicc 
prevents  us  in  attending  to  their  wishes  on  this  occasion. 

Ukcbivko.— It.  H.  .\.— J  li.  (Cork)— An  Arcliitcct— J.  K. 
(ISlnningham)— E.  C.— M.  l).—H.  li.— A  Manufacturer 
(London)— C.  E.  (Glasgow)— A  Lady— G.  H.  F.— T.  C— 
A  Citizeu. 


NOTICE. 

Il  is  to  he  distinctly  understood  that  although 
we  (jive  jddce  to  letters  of  vorreiijiondetils,tve  do 
not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opiniunt  or 
ttatcmeitts  set  forth  in  same. 

(Jorrespondfiils  shou/il  send  their  names  and 
addresses,  vol  ncirssiirili/  for  publication. 

Post  O/lice  Orders  and  Cheques  should  b* 
made  juii/alile  to  Mr.  Peteii  Roe,  42,  Mabboi- 
street,  Ihihlir,. 


IJYDIiAULlC  LIMKS,  CEiMENTS,  Ac, 

1  I  f  All  of  tiest  Quality), 

WARWICKSHIRE  liUJK  LlA.S  LU.MPnnd  GROUNO  LIME 
AliEliTlIAW  LUMP  and  GROUND  LIME,  and  LIMESTONE 
IIALKIN  LUMP  and  GROUND  LIME,  and  LIMESTONE 
PORTLAND  CEMENT,  bearing  a  IukIi  tensile  strnin  (in  bitgi 

and  barrels) 
PATENT  SELENITIC  CEMENT 
liO.MAN  CEMENT  (In  bags  Miid  I)arrcl8) 
■•'IRE  HRICKS.  IILES  and  CLAY 

PENMAENMAWU  SETTS,  and  MACADAM  STONE,  »nd 

oilier 

BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

Supplied  and  forwarded  to  any  Port  or  Station  by 
WILLIAM  AARON, 
CONTRACTORS-   AND    nVII.lJEItS-    MERC  HA  NT, 

19  South  John-street,  LiverpooL 
|)  0  S  S,    M  U  It  U  A  Y.    AND    C  0., 

I L   Engineers,  PUirabert,  Hrafs  Founders,  and  Lead 
Affrr/iuiifs.  tic. 
91,92,  and  93  MIDDLE  AHBEV-STREET,  DUBLIN, 
DUNLOE-ST..  BALLINASLOE. 
And  WESTPORT. 


ITHOMAS  BULLIVANT'S 

Patent  Sliding  Sashes;  no  rattling. 

Drjiugbts  and  Mcustiirc  excliKk-il.  Pritvcntinn  of  Accidents. 
Existing  Windows  easily  alti'red.  Atiovc  advantages  gained 
at  a  very  moderate  cost.  First  cost  about  the  same  as  pres<-iit 
Sliding  Sashes.  Heceircd  Award.  Philadelphia,  I87C;  Paria, 
IR78.       Address  104  LEDBUUY-KOAD,  LONDON,  W. 


W.   F.  STANLEY, 

Mathematical  Instrument  Manufacturer 

To  II.  M.'t  Oovemment,  Council  of  India.  Science  and  Art 
Department,  Admiralty,  ttcc. 
Mathematical,  Drawing,  and  Surveying  Instru- 
ments of  every  de.scription,  of  the  highest  quality  and 
finish,  at  the  most  moderate  prices. 

Price  List,  post  free. 

ENGINE  lJlVn>KK  TO  THE  TRADE. 

Address- Great  Turnstile,  Holbom,  London,  W.C 


WE  are  now  Sole  Agents  for  Messrs.  J.  Fi. 
WHITE   &    BliOTHEUS'    LONDON  PORTLAND 
CEMENT. 
We  hold  large  Stocks  of 

TIMBER, 
SLATES, 
CEMENT. 
PLASTER, 
IRONMONGERY,  and 
JOINERY  GOODS, 

Thomas      (.'harles  Martin, 

NORTH    WALL   SAW    MILLS,  DUBLIN. 


\rORTIiUMBEllLAND     SAW  MILLS 

il  AND  JOINEltY  WORKS. 

TIMBER,  SLATES,  BRICKS,  TILES,  SEWER  PIPES, 
HOME   AND   FOREIGX   FLOORING,   MOULDINGS,  Uc. 
SPRUCE,  PINE,  MAHOGANY,  and  other  LEAVES, 
SCANTLING-S,  and  SLABS. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  JOINERY  WORK. 

NORTHUMBERLAND  SAW  MILLS  COMPANT 

(LIMITED). 
LOWER  ABBEY  STREET. 


J.  L  BACON  AND  GO. 

HEATING  APPARATUS 


FOR 


FOR 


CHURCHES,  CHAPELS, 


CONVENTS,  ASYLUMS, 


HOSPITALS, 


PRISONS, 


ETC, 


PRIVATE  HOUSES, 


COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS, 


Estimates 
given  GRATIS 
for  Warming 
any  Building, 
on  the  receipt 
of  Plans  at 
the  Office. 


Illustrated 
Pamphlet 
post  free 

12  stamps. 


CONSERVATORIES, 


OFFICES, 


ETC 


A  compettnt 
person  sent 
to  take  Plans 
where  none 
exist,  travel- 
ling expense* 
only  being 
charged. 


Five 
Prize  Medals 
awarded. 


CHIEF  OFFICE- 

34  Upper  Gloucester-place,  LONDON,  N.W. 

DUBLIN  OFFICE- 

17  Fleet-Street— Henry  Wilmot,  Arcbt.,  Agent. 
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CITY  DECAY  AND  SUBURBAN 
IMPROVEMENT. 


►•HE  Borough  Engi- 
neer has  stated  be- 
fore theBoundary  Commission 
Inquiry  that,  from  the  decline 
in  the  value  in  house  property 
in  parts  of  the  city,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  take  in 
J  certain  suburbs  in  order  to  pro- 
*^  vide  a  rate  to  maintain  the  streets 
This  is  a  serious  and  humiliating 
municipal  admission,  and,  however  sad,  it  de- 
serves consideration.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
on  our  part,  or  on  the  part  of  others  who  are 
long  acquainted  with  the  municipal  history  of 
Dublin,  to  trace  effects  to  causes  which  are  well 
known.  We  are  not  desirous  just  now  of  using 
severe  language  towards  the  past  and  syste- 
matic shortcomings  of  our  Corporation,  par- 
ticularly as  we  have  always  dared  to  speak 
independently  and  to  attack  a  bad  system 
whenever  possible,  apart  from  the  individuals 
whose  inaction  and  neglect  was  the  chief 
cause  of  the  lasting  and  admitted  evi). 
Dublin  in  a  portion  of  its  southern  city 
quarters  has,  no  doubt,  been  decaying  from 
the  first  decade  of  the  present  century,  con- 
sequent on  the  great  decline  of  the  weaving 
industry  ;  but  in  the  days  of  the  old  Corpora- 
tion, notwithstanding  many  of  its  patent  jois, 
the  house  property  of  the  city  was  most 
valuable  interest  on  all  sides.  The  city 
merchants  and  traders  for  the  most  part 
dwelt  in  their  town-houses  over  their  offices 
and  shops,  and  thereby  contributed  largely 
to  the  rates  and  taxes,  besides  giving  a  large 
amount  of  employment  to  the  members  of 
the  building  trade  and  kindred  branches. 

During  the  last  forty  years,  or  since  the 
advent  of  the  Reformed  Corporation,  the  city 
baa  greatly  extended,  or,  rather,  the  suburban 


districts  have  become  the  new  Dublin,  though 
outside  the  municipal  boundary.  The 
southern  suburbs — Rathmines,  Ranelagh, 
Rathgar,  and  contiguous  localities — have 
absorbed  a  large  portion  of  the  city's  popula- 
tion in  addition  to  their  own  permanent  and 
local  ones.  Merchants  and  respectable 
traders  have  migrated  in  thousands  with 
their  families  to  the  southern  suburbs,  and 
the  seaside  localities  extending  from  Sandy- 
mount  to  Kingstown  and  Dalkey,  and  latterly 
to  Bray.  Another  wave  of  migration  is 
within  the  last  few  years  moving  slowly  but 
steadily  to  the  northern  suburbs.  Merchants 
and  traders  still  have  offices,  shops,  and 
stores,  in  the  city,  but  only  the  less  wealthy 
permanently  reside  in  the  city,  and  the  old 
mansions  once  inhabited  by  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  respectable  traders,  are  growing 
yearly  more  and  more  dilapidated,  and  are 
being  occupied  as  tenements,  and  owned  by 
speculating  landlords  who  do  as  little  as 
possible  towards  their  repair  or  maintenance. 

Now  we  boldly  state — and  we  challenge 
contradiction — that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  decay  of  house  property  in  the  city  is 
bad  municipal  administration  in  the  past, 
and  heavy  rates.  The  Corporation  itself 
must  admit  that  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
even  up  to  the  present  hour,  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  city  was  deplorably  bad. 
Bad  roadways  succeeded  bad  drainage,  and 
bad  scavenging  followed  suit,  culminating  in 
a  high  rate  of  mortality,  the  combined  effect 
of  several  contributory  causes  akin  to  each 
other.  Persons  have  not  left  the  city  for 
fashion  sake  alone,  but  to  escape  disease  and 
high  rates.  If  forced  through  business  to 
run  the  gauntlet,  fathers  of  families,  if  they 
could  not  ensure  their  own  positive  safety, 
have  at  all  events  taken  the  precaution  of 
ensuring  the  safety  of  the  members  of  their 
households.  There  was  not,  to  be  sure, 
always  danger  to  be  apprehended ;  but 
Dublin  has  been  visited  in  recent  years  with 
a  succession  of  epidemics — cholera,  fever, 
and  severe  small-pox  visitations.  Heavy 
taxation,  therefore,  coupled  with  the  bad 
sanitary  condition  of  the  city,  contributed 
to  a  great  extent  to  the  emptying  of  it 
of  its  wealthy  resident  population,  and 
the  tide  of  fashion  that  set  in  upwards  of 
thirty  years  ago  contributed  also  to  the 
same  end. 

It  may  be  now  asked,  Is  it  wise,  is  it 
honest,  is  it  creditable  to  the  Corporation^ 
whose  own  bad  management  has  so  power- 
fully contributed  to  the  decay  of  the  city 
property,  to  endeavour  by  special  enactments, 
to  include  large  areas  of  the  improved 
suburban  localities  in  the  municipal  boun- 
dary, for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  good 
the  loss  their  neglect  has  occasioned  ? 
Should  the  townships  in  part  be  absorbed 
that  money  may  be  raised  to  repair  the  city 
streets,  improve  the  city  drainage,  and,  as  a 
natural  sequence,  pay  the  salaries  of  the 
civic  officials  ?  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances it  may  be  admitted  that  the  Cor- 
poration of  a  city  is  justified  in  extending 
its  boundary,  and  making  those  who  raise 
their  chief  income  from  business  in  the  city 
to  contribute  a  quota  towards  its  mainten- 
ance and  improvement. 

In  London,  the  City  proper  is  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  metropolis,  but  it  is  by  far  the 
wealthiest  area,  considering  its  house  pro- 
perty and  the  value  of  land,  fabulous  prices 
being  obtainable  every  day  for  a  few  square 
yards.    True,  in  the  City  of  London  too, 


the  old  and  resident  merchants  and  wealthy 
tradesmen  have  migrated  for  many  years 
past  to  the  suburban  districts  for  several 
miles,  coming  in  daily  to  business  by  express 
morning  trains  which  are  run  on  purpose  by 
railway  companies  to  suit  the  wants  of  the 
city  men.  But  if  merchants  and  large 
tradesmen  with  their  families  do  not  reside 
in  the  city,  the  value  of  property  in  London, 
unlike  Dublin,  has  shot  shot  up  immensely. 
The  Corporation  has  carried  out  large  im- 
provement schemes ;  palatial  offices,  cham- 
bers and  business  premises  are  erected  and 
are  still  being  erected  on  all  sides  wherever 
available  space  offers.  Old  house  property 
is  pulled  down  daily,  and  in  a  few  weeks' 
time  large  and  ornamental  buildings  take 
their  place,  for  which  very  high  rents  are 
obtainable.  The  sanitary  condition  of  Lon- 
don is  well  attended  to,  and,  though  we  would 
like  to  see  the  authorities  there  paying  more 
consideration  to  the  wants  of  the  working 
classes  in  respect  of  providing  dwellings  for 
those  dispossessed  by  improvement  schemes, 
still  on  the  whole  London  is  an  example  for 
Dublin  to  follow  even  on  a  small  scale. 

The  house  property  north  and  south  of 
this  city  must  continue  to  deteriorate  year 
by  year  so  long  as  our  municipal  body  is 
actuated  by  the  motives  which  now  move 
them — aye,  and  we  must  candidly  add,  as  long 
as  the  greater  portion  of  our  municipal  mem- 
bers  are  entirely  unfitted  for  their  position, 
through  want  of  practical  knowledge,  train- 
ing, or  that  experience  which  is  needed  for 
dealing  with  a  variety  of  important  questions 
which  constitute  the  business  and  duties  of 
a  modern  municipal  body. 

The  fact  is,  alas !  clear  enough  that  the  value 
of  Dublin  house  property  in  several  localities 
north  and  south  of  the  Liffey  has  rapidly  gone 
down  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  or 
less.  On  the  south  side,  take  the  lines  of 
streets  that  branch  ofi^  the  direct  thorough- 
fare of  Grafton-street,  Stephen's-green,  and 
Harcourt-street,  or  those  ofi"  Aungier  and 
Camden-streets,  or  again,  those  in  Leeson 
and  Baggot-street  directions.  Even  those 
streets  branching  off  the  south  city  squares 
show  house  property  in  a  ruinous  state — fine 
old  mansions  once  inhabited  by  the  wealth 
and  intelligence  of  Dublin.  The  tenement 
lodger  is  to  be  found  everywhere  almost. 

Likewise  in  the  north  city,  take  the  line  of 
King,  Bolton,  and  Dorset-streets,  Great 
Britain-street  and  Summer-hill  (the  latter 
once  the  fashionable  Clifton  of  Dublin,  but 
now  growing  woe-begone)  ;  or  again,  take  the 
line  of  the  north  quays  from  Queen's-bridge 
to  the  Custom  House,  or  from  Mary's-abbey 
to  Beresford-place,  with  their  branching  side 
streets — what  a  sad  picture  is  there  not  pre- 
sented of  depreciated  and  ruinous  house 
property  in  the  majority  of  these  -streets  ? 

The  city  cannot  be  improved  by  merely 
extending  the  municipal  boundary,  unless  a 
better  administration  is  instituted  for  govern- 
ing the  city.  If  more  money  was  raised  to- 
morrow from  the  absorbed  suburban  areas, 
we  fear  it  would  do  the  city  little  permanent 
good  (that  is,  under  the  present  bad  system 
of  municipal  management).  We  fear  the 
roads  in  the  suburbs  would  soon  get  as  bad, 
through  neglect,  as  the  streets  of  the  city  ; 
and  it  would  be  found  that  the  resident 
population  would  flee  in  a  short  time  further 
afield,  and  the  Corporation  would  be  no  better 
off  in  the  end  than  they  were  in  the  beginning. 
Increased  responsibilities  lead  to  increased 
cost ;  and  bad  management  multiplied  over  a 
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larger  area  would  still  be  bad  management, 
with  more  grievous  burdens  and  results. 
Modern  tastes  and  modes  of  living  are  still 
in  a  transition  state.  Human  nature  hungers 
for  health  and  country,  and  the  facilities  of 
modern  travelling  are  in  favour  of  those  who 
desire  to  live  outside  the  city,  and  escape,  if 
tboy  can,  heavy  taxation.  It  may  be  im- 
possible to  win  back  to  our  city  again  a 
wealthy  resident  population  throughout  the 
year,  but  it  is  not  impossible  to  encourage 
the  nobility  and  gentry  to  reside  in  it  for  a 
season  or  two.  The  West  End  of  London 
benefits  immensely  from  the  temporary  re- 
sidence of  visitors  and  country  families  who 
come  up  to  visit  the  theatres  and  public 
sights,  which  they  would  not  do  if  the  attrac- 
tions of  Loudon  were  not  great,  and  the 
health  of  the  metropolis  good.  Dublin  benefits 
little,  compared  with  former  years,  l)y  visitors; 
foreigners  and  tourists  in  the  summer  season 
pay  our  city  but  allying  visit,  and  the  sojourn 
of  country  families  is  of  a  very  brief  duration? 
Many  of  our  gentry  who  had  town  residences 
in  Dublin  in  former  years,  and  who  came  up 
to  town  in  the  Noveml)er  season,  residing 
here  till  the  early  summer,  are  but  sparsely 
represented  in  town.  We  could  point  out 
their  fine  old  brick  mansions  by  the  score, 
many  of  them  empty,  others  inhabited  by 
others  of  a  less  wealthy  class,  and  a  large 
number  more  inhabited  from  basement  to 
attic  with  more  than  a  dozen  of  families — 
tenement  lodgers.  Can  any  one  deny  our 
statements  ?  are  they  not  plain  and  unvar- 
nished facts,  and  are  not  the  causes  of  thig 
sad  state  of  our  city  property  obvious  ? 

The  great  want  of  Dublin  at  present  is  an 
efficient  municipal  administration — men  with 
brains  in  our  councils,  and  not  mere  talking 
politicians.  We  are  ready  to  admit  that  our 
Corporation  have  not  very  large  sums  at  their 
command,  but  in  respect  to  funds  they  are 
much  better  off  than  formerly,  and  what  in- 
come they  can  command,  if  used  economically 
and  with  wisdom,  would  be  sufficient  in  a  few 
years  to  develope  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  social  and  sanitary  condition  of  our  city. 
Improved  streets  and  improved  dwellings 
lead  to  health  and  an  increased  population, 
and  it  is  sheer  folly  to  expect  the  city  can  be 
improved  by  heavier  rates,  or  even  extending 
its  boundary,  so  long  as  the  present  system 
of  municipal  somnolence,  neglect,  and  mis- 
management continues  unreformed. 


"JERRY'S"  JEREMIAD. 

A  SANITARY  LESSON. 

Nemesis  has  overtaken  at  last  the  rascally 
tribe  of  "  Jerry"  builders  in  the  Metropolitan 
district  of  London.  For  long  years  the 
malpractices  of  low  speculating  and  unprin- 
cipled builders  have  had  their  own  way,  and 
they  "  scamped  "  as  they  liked  in  workman- 
ship and  materials.  Houses  were  not  only 
"  built  to  sell,"  but  they  were  built  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  killed,  and  that  success- 
fully, through  bad  drainage,  or  no  drainage — 
built  on  festering  rubbish  "  shoots,"  and 
with  foundations  on  the  surface  or  a  few 
inches  below  it,  and  constructed  in  such  a 
flimsy  manner  that  it  was  necessary  to  build 
them  in  rows  for  their  mutual  support.  A 
great  deal  of  the  mortality  of  London  and 
other  cities  and  towns  is  attributable  to  the 
wretched  charactsr  of  the  houses  run-up  and 
their  surroundings.  Several  attempts  were 
made  to  reform  the  abuse,  but  only  with  a 
very  partial    success,  because    the  chief 


ofiFenders  were  members  of  the  vestries  and 
local  boards,  and  these  bodies  even  elect  the 
j  representatives  in  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works.  Public  criticism,  indignant  with  fre- 
quent cases  of  manslaughter  occasioned  by 
Jerry  houses  tumbling  down  in  course  of  erec- 
tion, led  at  last  to  active  measures  for  abating 
the  evil.  The  Metropolitan  Board  was  forced 
to  promote  and  pass  building  acts,  and  to 
supplement  them  by  amendment  acts. 
These,  however,  were  still  found  insufficient 
to  stamp  out  the  abuse,  and  now  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  have  prepared  a 
number  of  building  bye-laws  which  await 
confirmation  at  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  speculating  builders  of  the  suburban 
districts  are  at  present  in  a  regular  panic,  and 
a  few  days  ago  a  number  of  them  formed 
themselves  into  a  bogus  body,  styling  them- 
selves the  "  Suburban  Builders'  Association." 
Their  dodge  was  exposed  in  the  Biiiliier,  the 
Citi/  Press,  and  one  of  the  local  journals  in 
which  speculative  building  is  rife.  The 
Jerrys  strive  to  identify  their  interest  with 
that  of  the  middle  and  working  classes  by 
representing  if  the  new  building  bye-laws  are 
confirmed  the  public  will  be  sufferers  as  well 
as  builders, jas  the  effect  of  these  bye-laws  will 
increase  the  cost  of  building,  and  consequently 
lead  to  an  increase  of  rent.  Bah  I  Little  do 
the  "  Jerry  "  builders  care  for  the  interests 
of  anybody  but  themselves.  The  bye-laws 
are  not  a  bit  too  severe,  and  none  of  the  re- 
spectable representative  city  or  suburban 
builders  have  complained.  The  "scamping" 
fraternity  have  made  large  fortunes  within 
the  last  few  years  by  putting  up  wretched 
structures,  and  now,  when  they  find  their 
game  is  nearly  played  out,  they  howl  aloud 
and  come  before  the  public  like  wolves  in 
sheep's  clothing.  Poor  " injured  innocents,'' 
no  honest  builder  or  house  owner  will  show 
the  least  pity  towards  them,  and  if  they  still 
desire  to  "  scamp,"  they  must  go  further 
afield.  We  hope  the  Local  Boards  outside  the 
London  district  will  follow  up  the  action  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  that 
no  rest  or  peace  will  be  given  to  the  rascally 
fraternity  until  they  are  completely  stamped 
out.  These  self-called  "  suburban  builders,'' 
of  the  London  suburbs,  sent  a  deputation  of 
their  body  to  wait  on  the  Home  Secretary  on 
Monday,  the  7th  inst.  Of  course  they  pleaded 
their  case  with  all  their  usual  adroitness,  but 
the  knowledge  of  their  movements  and 
motives  reached  the  Home  Ofiica  before 
them,  and  the  Home  Secretary,  after  listen- 
ing to  their  Jeremiad,  killed  them  with  the 
kindness  of  his  answer.  Let  us  epitomise 
their  complaints.  The  precious  deputation 
submitted  that  the  bye-laws  passed  under  the 
Act  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  were 
in  many  ways  objectionable  and  impracti- 
cable, and  likely,  if  passed  into  law,  to  be  so 
seriously  detrimental  to  the  public  good  that 
they  ought  not  to  receive  confirmation.  They 
then  urged  alterations  in  Clauses  1  and  2  as 
to  foundations  and  sites  of  buildings,  as  not 
being  sufficiently  definite  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Act,  and  complained  that  the  bye-laws  as 
laid  down  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  were  of  the  most  unjust  character. 
They  declared  that  they  would  compel  all 
builders  to  use  such  material  in  the  con- 
struction of  houses  as  would  render  it  im- 
possible for  any  more  working  men's  dwel- 
lings to  be  built.  In  the  matter  of  the  ballast, 
sand,  mortar,  foundations  of  houses,  and 
quality  of  bricks,  they  asserted  they  would 


be  most  seriously  affected  in  their  business. 
They  hoped  Mr.  Cross  would  return  the  bye- 
laws  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  with 
a  note  that  in  their  present  condition  they 
were  wliolly  unacceptable. 

"  Wholly  unacceptable,"  of  course,  the 
bye-laws  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  "  Jerrys," 
but  very  acceptable  to  all  who  desire  to  see 
a  solution  and  long-desired  reform  effected. 
The  Home  Secretary  blandly  informed  the 
deputation  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  had  prepared  the  bye-laws  in  the 
exercise  of  their  discretion  for  his  considera- 
tion. They  had  the  power  of  doing  so  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  health  and  the 
safety  of  the  people.  But  as  to  whether  the 
objections  the  deputation  had  raised  to  the 
bye-laws — that  they  were  too  stringent  for 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  designed 
to  meet — the  Home  Secretary  softly  said  it 
was  a  question  to  which  his  consideration 
would  be  given.  "  More  than  that  at  present 
he  could  not  promise."  Exit  "  Jerry "  as 
wise  as  he  and  his  follows  came. 

"  The  king  of  France  with  fifty  tlioiisand  men, 

Haiclifd  up  the  lilll  to  fltlit,  and  tlien— marclied  down  again." 

Jacta  est  alea  "  Jerry,"  may  be  thundered 
into  the  ears  of  chapfallen  scampers  again. 
There  is  no  rest  in  this  world  for  the  wicked, 
although  they  may  be  occasionally  success- 
ful. No  fair-dealing  person  would  desire  to 
see  the  respectable  and  legitimate  builder 
harassed  by  too  stringent  and  vexatious 
enactments ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  of  the 
representative  builder,  but  that  of  a  class 
who  have  preyed  upon  the  vitals  of  a  suffer, 
ing  public  for  years,  as  godless  as  they  are 
unscrupulous,  and  as  little  deserving  of  pity 
and  toleration  as  a  pack  of  ravening  wolves 
are  who  are  found  among  a  flock  of  sheep. 

When  will  we  have  a  stringent  Building 
Act  in  Dublin,  with  a  number  of  supplemental 
building  bye-laws  ?  We  have  needed  them  for 
years,  but  our  Corporation  are  fiddling,  and 
our  Dublin  architects  are  indulging  in  a 
Rip  Van  Winkle  slumber.  Not  so  with 
speculating  builders  in  our  midst,  including 
some  of  those  philanthropic  individuals 
who  are  making  a  nice  percentage  out  of 
building  enterprises,  designed  of  course  to 
benefit  the  working  men  of  Dublin.  Faugh  ! 
away  with  such  philanthropy.  Let  specula- 
tors build  comfortable  homes  and  charge 
fair  rents,  and  act  on  commercial  principles, 
if  they  like  ;  but  let  us  have  sanitary  dwell- 
ings, moderately  large  and  airy,  and  not 
regular  hen-coops  and  rabbit-hutches,  unfit 
for  either  living  or  dying  in,  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  living  sepulchres  and  the 
mortuaries  of  those  who  vegetate  in  them, 
only  to  die  unnatural  deaths. 


TAXATION,  AND  LAND  COMPANIES. 

I. — As  progress  or  retrogression  is  the  Ion 
of  everything,  it  must  strike  many  that 
Great  Britain  must  retrograde  unless  a 
policy  of  action  and  progress  be  adopted. 
This  can  be  effected  by  a  change  in  the 
representative  system,  and  by  the  removal 
of  all  trammels  which  afi'ect  labour  or  its 
produce,  viz.,  by  wiping  off  the  excise  and 
customs  which  interfere  with  the  free  em- 
ployment of  the  production  of  the  soil, 
either  in  distilling,  growth  of  tobacco,  &c. 
These  changes  must  lead  to  more  direct 
taxation,  not  an  income,  but  a  property  tax, 
which  will  give  to  the  payers  (according  to 
theii'  contribution)  votes  in  selecting  repre- 
sentatives to  manage  the  distribution  of  these 
State  funds.  Every  contributor  should 
know  the  amount  he  pays,  and  the  benefit 
which  he  receives.  Votes  are  only  now 
given  to  occupants  of  laud,  yet  there  are 
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Beveral  descriptions  of  taxable  property, 
such  as  railways,  banks,  &c.  In  the  "  Poor 
Laws  "  we  see  examples  of  plurality  of  votes, 
but  perhaps  the  plan  adopted  in  most  co- 
operative companies  is  the  best.  All  com- 
panies should  be  represented,  and,  where 
necessary,  two  or  more  should  be  consoli- 
dated in  returning  one  or  more  members. 
Votes  might  be  given  in  writing,  and  a 
stamp  attached  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
revenue. 

II. — Although  the  tendencies  of  the  French 
laws  would  lead  people  to  believe  that 
division  of  land  would  result,  yet  the  con- 
trary is  really  the  case,  and  the  land  con- 
tinually in  France  accumulating  into  the 
possession  of  fewer  proprietors :  so  it  is  in 
most  countries.  In  order  that  larger  crops 
should  be  extracted  from  the  land,  more 
expensive  machinery  is  required.  The  cost 
of  this  is  not  within  the  means  of  the  small 
farmer,  and  the  large  one  prefers  to  graze 
rather  than  to  embark  much  in  agriculture. 
It  would,  therefore,  require  more  funds  to 
buy  the  machinery,  more  capital  to  purchase 
stock  to  eat  the  increased  produce,  and  to 
build  shelter  for  the  cattla.  A  single  indi- 
vid'ial  would  be  unwilling  to  invest  in 
machinery,  the  use  of  which  might  be 
re  quired  only  for  a  short  time,  and  for  a  long 
period  lie  useless  and  unremuneratire, 
neither  might  he  be  able  to  hire.  Besides, 
he  knows  that  if  obliged  to  dispose  of  these 
implements  he  would  lose  by  the  sale.  It  is, 
therefore,  suggested  that  farming  should  be 
conducted  in  a  similar  way  as  our  railways 
and  other  large  commercial  concerns,  viz., 
by  a  co-operation  of  many  individuals  into 
companies,  where  any  loss  will  be  littls  felt 
by  the  shareholders  individually.  L. 


THE  ART  OF 
THE  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE.* 

The  lecturer  said  that  in  his  course  of 
lectures  he  intended  to  make  the  art  of 
painting  his  principal  study,  referring  to 
the  sister  arts  of  architecture  and  sculpture 
rather  by  way  of  occasional  illustration  than 
with  any  attempt  at  systematic  completeness. 
Painting  is  the  Renaissance  art  par  excellence. 
Great  as  were  the  achievements  of  some  of 
the  Renaissance  artists  in  architecture  and 
sculpture,  it  can  scarcely  be  maintained  that 
they  rivalled  the  works  of  the  great  sculp- 
tors or  mediaeval  architects,  while  in  paint- 
ing their  supremacy  is  manifest.  It  would 
of  course  be  impossible  to  treat  so  vast  a 
subject  in  anything  like  an  exhaustive 
manner  in  a  few  lectures,  and  his  aim  would 
ratlier  be  to  supplement  the  ordinary  guide- 
books and  systematic  treatises  with  some- 
thing not  to  be  found  in  their  pages,  than  in 
any  way  to  enter  into  competition  with  them. 
While  he  might  fairly  assume  that  the 
majority  of  his  audience  had  at  least  some 
knowledge  of  the  masterpieces  of  Italian 
art  either  in  the  original  or  through  copies, 
he  hoped  to  interest  even  those  whose  know- 
ledge was  of  the  smallest.  Every  picture 
that  is  worth  anything  is  more  than  so  many 
inches  of  canvas  ingeniously  tinted  with 
such  and  such  colours  in  such  and  such 
forms  ;  it  expresses  something  which  some 
man  of  like  passions  with  ourselves  thought 
it  worth  a  lifetime  of  infinite  labour  to 
express.  When,  therefore,  he  should  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  or  describe  a  particular 
picture,  he  trusted  he  should  not  do  so  in 
mere  Dryasdust  fashion,  but  whenever  it  was 
possible  he  should  illustrate  his  criticisms 
by  means  of  photographs.  In  studying  the 
art  of  any  nation,  as  in  studying  its  litera- 
ture, we  are  studying  an  important  phase  of 
its  life.  Art  is  the  very  flower  of  life — the 
visible  incarnation  of  that  ideal  which  we 
desire,  and  towards  wl'.i(,-h  we  strive  ;  and 
even  where  tliis  ideal  is  found  to  embody 
itself  in  conventional  forms,  such  as  Holy 
Families  and  the  like,  it  reveals  itself  more 
or  less  distinctly  in  the  method  in  which  the 
artist  deals  with  these  forms.    A  Madonna 
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by  Cimabue  differs  from  one  by  Fra  Angelico, 
and  that  again  from  one  by  Raphael,  other- 
wise than  in  mere  technical  power — each 
expresses  a  distinct  ideal  on  the  part  of  the 
painter.    Italian  painting  is  essentially  the 
flower  of  that  phase  of  life  which  is  called 
the  Italian  Renaissance,  and  which,  speaking 
roughly,  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  the  thirteenth  and  its  culmination  in  the 
sixteenth  century — a  great  movement  of  the 
human  mind  which,  silently  prepared  for  in 
the  so-called  dark  ages,  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian centuries,  can  scarcely  be  said  as  yet  to 
be  superseded  by  any  distinctly  new  impulse. 
Was  it  Christian  or  anti-Christian  in  its 
essence,  giving  rise,  as  it  did,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  complete  scepticism  and  volup- 
tuous licenco  of   sacerdotal  Rome  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  on  the  other,  to  the 
Protestant  Reformation  ?     Was  it  an  aristo- 
cratic or  democratic  movement,  underlying, 
as  it  did,  the  refined  cruelty  and  sensuality 
of  the  despots  of  the  small  Italian  States 
and  the  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  of 
the  French  Revolution  ?    Was  it  a  rebellion 
against  dogma  and  authority  ?    If  so,  it  was 
nursed  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  Church 
herself.     Was  it  due  to  what  was  called  the 
Revival  of  Learning.    If  so,  it  produced  an 
original  art,  science,  and  literature  of  its 
own,  quite  unlike  those  of  classical  antiquity. 
The  fact  is  that  the  movement  was  a  very 
complex   one — as  complex   as   the  human 
mind  itself,   of  which  it  expressed  some- 
thing very  fitly  described  as  a  new  birth. 
The  revival  of  learning  which  opened  up  the 
treasures  of  classical  antiquity  was  but  one 
of  the  influences  at  work.    The  seed  of  the 
classical  writers  fell  upon  soil  already  pre- 
pared, and  brought  forth  abundantly  its 
strong  crop  —  some   sixty   and   some  an 
hundredfold.    The  day  of  judgment  which 
had  been  hanging  over  the  world  so  long 
seemed  indefinitely  postponed,  and  people 
began  to  sing  and  dance  and  think  life  not  so 
sinful  a  thing  after  all.    Every  one  engaged 
in  a  frantic  effort  to  find  happiness  in  this 
life,  whatever  might  be  his  fortune  in  the 
dim  next  world — the  more  selfish  seeking  it 
for  themselves,  the  more  unselfish  for  the 
world  in  general.    The  thoughts  of  men's 
]  minds,  whether  sensual  or  spiritual,  began  to 
i  be  revealed,  not  merely  in  inarticulate  actions 
but  in  theories  of  life,  in  literature,  art,  and 
science.    It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  art  was  altogether  dead,  even  in  these 
ages  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  Painting 
barely  existed.    The  true  art  of  these  eccle- 
siastical centuries  was  architecture,  which  in 
its  two  forms  of  Romanesque  and  Gothic, 
became,  as  in  Greece,  the  central  art,  around 
which    the    others  developed  themselves. 
Architecture,  in  itself  the  most  abstract  and 
least  sensuous  of  the  arts,  was  embellished 
and  glorified  with  rich  form  by  means  of 
sculpture  and  carving.    One  kind  of  beauty, 
however,  and  that  the  highest,  the  beauty  of 
the  human  form,  was  kept  in  abeyance.  The 
body,  as  the  mere  temporai-y  appendage  of 
the  soul,  was,  to  some  extent,  under  the  ban 
of  the    Church.     The    great  cathedrals, 
Romanesque  and  Gothic,  were  mostly  built 
during  the  10th,  11th,  12th,  and  13th  cen- 
turies, and  they  became  the  architectural 
framework  for  the  newly-awakened  art  of 
pamting.    Previous  to  the  Renaissance,  art, 
like  literature,  law,  and  medicine,  had  been 
altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood. 
The  distinctly  Pagan  character  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  shows  itself  iu  the  art  and  litera- 
ture, and  social  history  of  Italy  from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century  ;  until, 
in  this  latter  century,  we  find  something  of 
the  same  reaction  against  the  ascetic  ideal  of 
the  early  Church  as  took  place  at  the  Restor- 
ation of  the  Stuarts  against  the  asceticism 
of  the  English  Puritans,  but  on  a  more  mag- 
nificent scale.    And  here  let  it  be  confessed, 
that  if  the  ideal  of  Christianity  be  truly  an 
ascetic  one — if  the  Christian  in  this  world  be 
really  a  pil;^tim  and  a  stranger — if  the  world 
itself  be  marred  and  ruined — a  diabolical  ' 
snare  for  the  soul ;  if  man  himself  be  essen-  [ 
tially  evil  and  his  body  a  mass  of  corruption,  ! 
then  the  Puritans  were  right  iu  their  hatred 


of  all  art.  What  business  have  men  tremb- 
ling for  their  little  span  of  life  betwon  two 
eternities  to  waste  that  span  with  the  temjit- 
ing  sorceries  of  form,  colour,  and  sound  ? 
But  absolute  asceticism  is  simply  impossible 
for  the  mass  of  mankind  The  genius  of 
Italy  was  not  of  a  supremely  spiritual  or 
ethical  type.  While  the  Renaissance  pro- 
duces at  a  later  period  in  more  northern 
nations  the  search  for  scientific  and  philoso- 
phic truth,  and  the  endeavour  after  political 
stability  and  morality  in  Italy,  it  resulted  in 
an  intensity  of  individual  life,  and  in  a  cer- 
tain delight  in  life,  which  gave  rise  to  th  it 
"  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstances,"  that  im- 
aginative pageantry  which  reached  our  own 
shores  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  At  first  the 
effect  of  the  Renaissance  iu  its  fully  devel- 
oped form  was  a  species  of  frenzy — a  de- 
lirium of  sensuous  and  intellectual  intoxica- 
tion. The  Renaissance  represents  the  trans- 
ition from  barbarism  to  culture  of  men  who, 
spite  of  the  rapid  spread  of  this  culture,  long 
retained  their  savage  passions.  The  Re- 
naissance, by  exciting  the  intellect,  ma  le 
the  primitive  passions  more  complex  in  their 
working,  without  at  first  subduing  the  in. 
Their  superficial  culture  sat  upon  the  muss 
of  men  of  the  pei'iod  like  an  embroidered 
robe  upon  a  savage.  It  was  a  thing  of  osten- 
tation, covering  much  that  was  filthy.  But 
with  something  of  the  sublime  insouciance  of 
the  savage  who  struts  about  in  the  full  dress 
of  a  postage  stamp  and  a  cocked  hat,  and 
turns  everything  he  can  steal  from  civili- 
zation to  his  own  uses,  the  Italians  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  appropriated 
the  spoils  of  antiquity  and  of  the  East,  and 
fashioned  for  themselves  a  new  civilization 
more  heterogeneous  in  its  materials  than  any 
the  world  had  ever  seen  before.  It  is  a 
matter  of  wonder  how  an  art  so  beautiful 
and  serene  as  the  early  Renaissance  work 
could  have  been  produced  amid  such  a  tur- 
moil of  civil  war — how  the  lily  of  mystical 
purity  could  flourish  in  the  midst  of  the 
basest  and  filthiest  criminality  in  the  very 
bosom  of  the  Church  itself,  in  the  courts  of 
princes,  and  in  the  academies  of  schohir^. 
But  man's  power  of  abstraction  is  wonderful. 
Probably  these  brigand-like  artists  who  kept 
a  good  store  of  arms  in  their  workshops,  and 
were  ready  to  exchange  sword  and  dagger 
thrusts  at  a  moment's  notice,  would  be 
astonished  at  the  calmness  with  which  the 
citizens  of  Dublin  allow  their  city  to  becoma 
one  of  the  worst  dens  of  pestilence  in  civil- 
ized Europe,  without,  at  least,  lynching  a 
few  of  those  guardians  of  the  public  health, 
whose  business  it  is  supposed  to  be  to  attempt 
the  prevention  of  preventible  disease.  Tae 
lecturer  next  referred  to  the  schools  of  paint- 
ing at  Pisa,  Sienna,  and  Florence,  and  criti- 
cised some  of  the  works  produced  in  them 
during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies. 


THE  LIVINGSTONE  STATUE. 

The  statue  of  Dr.  Livingstone  in  George 
square,  Glasgow,  which  has  been  publicly 
unveiled,  is  universally  admitted  to  be  a 
life-like  representation.  The  artist  (Mr. 
Mossman)  has  endeavoured  to  embody  in 
the  memorial,  as  far  as  his  art  allowed, 
Livingstone's  special  claims  to  fame,  and 
accordingly  the  great  traveller  is  repre- 
sented as  standing  by  the  stump  of  a  palm 
tree,  his  cloak  thrown  carelessly  over  it, 
the  attitude  conveying  the  idea  that  he  is 
addressing  a  crowd  of  natives  of  Africa  on 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  In  his  right  hand, 
resting  upon  the  tree,  he  holds  his  cap,  while 
in  his  left  there  is  the  Bible,  one  of  his 
fingers  being  inserted  between  the  leaves. 
The  face  wears  a  grave  and  thoughtful  ex- 
pression. The  costume  is  simple.  A  loose 
jacket  permits  the  shirt  to  be  seen.  He  is 
girt  by  a  waistbelt,  and  over  his  shoulders  is 
slung  his  binocular  glass.  His  labours  in 
the  cause  of  the  slave  are  suggested  by  a 
broken  goad-stick  and  a  portion  of  a  broken 
chaiu.  Upon  the  panels  of  the  granite 
pedestal  on  which  the  statue  stands  are 
three  alto-relievos,  illustrating  Livingstone's 
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life  and  work.  On  the  front  panel  he  is 
represented  as  seated  with  a  Bible  on  his 
knee,  expounding  tlie  Gospel  to  a  motley 
group  of  natives.  Another  jianel  illustrates 
the  brutality  of  tlie  slave-traflic  by  a  woman 
writhing  under  the  lash  of  the  slave  dealer  ; 
while  a  third  represents  Livingstone  in  his 
character  as  an  explorer.  The  pan(^l  at  the 
back  of  the  statue  contains  the  inscription  : 
"  David  Livingstone,  born  Blantyre,  19th 
March,  181;?;  Died  Ilala,  Lake  Baugweolo, 
Ist  May,  1873." 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
SULPHURIC  ACID  MANUFACTURE.* 

Thkre  are  few  considerations  of  greater 
moment,  and  which  are  more  essential  to  the 
success  and  even  existence  of  the  great  in- 
dustries carried  on  in  these  countries  than 
those  affecting  the  production  of  tliose  articles 
of  manufacture  for  which  England  has  been 
accredited  with  having  the  means  and  oppor- 
tunities of  supplying  more  favourably  to  the 
woi'ld  than  other  countries.  Such  consider- 
ations may  be  resolved  primarily  into  (1)  the 
prevention  of  the  excessive  employment  of 
labour  ;  and  (2)  an  extravagant  consumption 
of  raw  materials. 

At  no  period  in  the  history  of  our  com- 
merce have  those  investigations  had  greater 
importance  than  at  times  of  trade  depres- 
sion and  commercial  stagnation  ;  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  revival 
of  commercial  prosperity  in  these  countries 
must  be  accomplished  by  and  attended  with 
such  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  production  as 
will  enable  us,  aided  by  our  natural  and 
other  advantages,  to  distance  other  nations, 
who,  during  the  late  period  of  our  unpar- 
alleled prosperity,  have  been  erecting  and 
fostering  for  their  own  purposes  enterprises 
and  manufactures  which  some  years  since 
they  were  almost  unacquainted  with.  From 
a  philosophical  point  of  view,  and  also  in 
many  other  respects,  it  is  well  for  us  that 
such  periods  of  restricted  commerce  should 
occur,  if  we  were  as  sufliciently  prudent  to 
direct  our  attention  to  economical  modes  of 
manufacture,  and  at  the  same  time,  improve 
the  quality  of  our  productions.  It  is,  I  be- 
lieve, admitted  that  we  have  numerous  oppor- 
tunities for  such  improvements.  In  one 
direction,  and  perhaps  the  first,  there  is  now 
going  on  such  a  lowering  of  the  scale  of 
wages  for  all  classes  of  labour,  and  extension 
of  the  hours  of  occupation  as  must  im- 
mediately and  directly  cheapen  production  ; 
and  further,  I  believe  at  no  time  has  there 
been  so  much  attention  and  skill  employed 
in  the  details  of  manufactures  and  the  accom- 
plishing of  innumerable  little  savings  and 
prevention  of  waste  of  raw  material ;  and 
although  this  may  not  have  been  fully  re- 
cognized, or  sufficient  importance  given  to 
it,  I  am  persuaded  that  at  no  time  has  so 
much  unobtrusive  reform,  and  improvement 
in  all  processes  of  manufactures  been  so 
successfully  carried  through  as  at  this  time. 
Invention  has  been  stimulated  and  improve- 
ments adopted  and  employed,  that  would 
hitherto  be  regarded  as  too  trivial,  and  at- 
tended with  too  much  complication  and  care 
to  be  of  use  or  commercial  advantage.  The 
influence  of  excessive  demand  and  great 
activity  in  commercial  enterprise  is  calculated 
to  engross  the  manufacturer's  sole  attention 
towards  increasing  the  quantity  and  extent 
of  his  operations,  with  a  tendency  to  neglect 
careful  and  skilful  manipulation.  Of  course, 
an  obvious  reduction  of  cost  results  by  in- 
creasing the  dimensions  (within  certain 
limits)  of  commercial  operations  in  relation 
to  the  capital  employed  and  the  supervision 
and  standing  charges  incurred  ;  but  I  believe 
it  will  now  be  admitted  that  the  commercial 
history  of  these  countries  has  arrived  at  a 
stage  in  which  it  is  not  prudent  or  even  ad- 
missible to  continue  to  increase  our  produc- 
tions, and  in  many  of  the  leading  industries 
there  is  a  marked  disposition  to  recede  to 
more  restricted  limits,  while  this  is  being 
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accompanied  with  more  attention  to  those 
details  which,  in  prosperous  and  perliaps 
extravagant  times  are  neglected,  as  being  of 
too  little  importance  to  occupy  consideration. 

In  all  such  works  and  investigations  the 
part  which  is  the  particular  province  and  the 
duty  of  the  engineer,  and  in  which  physical 
considerations  and  the  choice  of  materials 
are  involved,  is,  without  doubt,  of  the  great- 
est importance  ;  and  in  no  industry  is  this 
so  marked  or  been  attended  with  more  satis- 
factory results  tluin  that  which  the  subject 
of  this  paper  is  connected  with.  Some  years 
back  the  processes  carried  on  in  chemical 
works  were  conducted  in  the  rudest  and 
most  incomplete  manner,  and  the  construc- 
tion and  arrangement  of  the  plant  employed 
was  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  nature  ;  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  great 
modern  improvements  have  more  reference 
to  matters  of  construction  and  arrangement, 
and  the  employment  of  proper  materials  of 
sufficient  strength  and  suitubility  than  to 
the  prolonged  research  and  and  skill  of 
purely  scientific  chemists.  I  believe  tliere 
is  no  work  which  comes  within  the  province 
of  the  engineer,  where  a  proper  knowledge 
of  the  properties  of  materials  ar«  more 
essential  tiian  in  the  judicious  selection  and 
maintenance  of  modern  plant  for  success- 
fully carrying  on  chemical  manufactures. 
In  Ireland  we  have  but  few  of  these  indus- 
tries ;  and  in  the  hope  that  some  description 
of  recent  improvements  in  the  chief  and 
primary  process  in  all  chemical  works — by 
which  sulphuric  acid  on  a  large  scale  is 
produced — miglit  prove  interesting  to  the 
members  of  this  Institution,  I  have  ventured 
to  read  this  paper.  In  the  plant  the  des- 
cription of  which  I  intend  to  bring  before 
you,  there  are  some  novel  features  and  im- 
provements, which  have  now  been  in  action 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  establish  their 
advantages. 

Although  most  of  yon  are  acquainted  with 
the  process  of  sulphuric  acid  manufacture, 
I  trust  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a 
short  account  of  its  leading  features  and 
characteristics.  I  will  not  go  back  on  the 
very  interesting  history  of  the  process,  or 
refer  to  the  many  and  peculiar  steps  and 
arrangements  which  led  to  the  continuous 
process  being  universally  adopted  in  all 
chemical  works,  the  leading  principles  of 
which  are  (1)  The  continuous  combustion 
of  sulphur  in  burners  built  outside,  and 
connected  with  the  condensing  compart- 
ments or  chambers  ;  (2j  Sending  the  nitrous 
fumes  from  nitrate  of  soda  (decomposed 
in  a  separate  vessel),  along  with  the 
sulphur  dioxide  gas  and  air  into  the  cham- 
bers ;  (3)  The  introduction  of  water,  in  the 
form  of  steam,  and  so  in  the  minutest 
condition  of  mechanical  subdivision.  The 
theory  of  the  process  as  at  present  under- 
stood, was  described  by  the  author. 

The  more  modern  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  have  chiefly 
consisted  in  the  means  for  recovering  the 
nitrous  fumes  (and  so  economising  nitrate  of 
soda),  which  were  carried  away  in  the  older 
order  of  the  process  ;  and  this  is  accom- 
plished by  causing  these  fumes,  in  company 
with  the  escaping  gases  from  the  chambers, 
to  pass  through  the  interstices  of  a  coke- 
packed  wash-tower,  down  which  trickles  an 
evenly-distributed  stream  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  which  has  the  property  of  absorbing 
the  nitrous  fumes,  and  so  separates  them, 
and  prevents  their  escaping  with  the  ex- 
cessive nitrogen  and  waste  gases.  The 
strong  sulphuric  acid  thus  charged  with  the 
oxides  of  nitrogen,  is  conducted  to  the  top  of 
another,  the  hot  tower  (placed  in  immediate 
proximity  to  the  burners),  where  by  a  special 
arrangement  it  is  caused  to  mix  with  weaker 
acid,  and  trickle  down  through  the  flints, 
with  which  this  tower  is  packed ;  in  its 
downward  course  it  is  met  by  the  gases 
from  the  kilns,  the  heat  from  which,  in  con- 
junction with  the  weak  acid,  causes  the 
liberation  of  the  nitrous  fumes.  Thus  the 
escaping  oxides  of  nitrogen  are  brought 
back  to  the  first  stages  iu  the  process  and 
progress  of  the  gases,  and  they  again  play 


their  important  part  in  the  economy  of  the 
process.  This  improvement  has  had  the 
eflect  of  materially  reducing  the  cost  of 
producing  sulphuric  acid.  Whereas  in  the 
early  continuous  process,  some  100  to  12011)8. 
of  nitrate  of  soda  were  required  to  make  a 
ton  of  real  acid  (O.V.),  by  the  adoption  of 
the  recovering  and  dinitrating  towers,  the 
consumption  in  many  manufactories  has 
been  reduced  below  2()lbs.  In  addition  to 
this  the  manufacturer  can  afl'ord  to  maintain 
the  presence  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  to  a  much 
more  liberal  extent  within  tiie  cliambtrs,  and 
more  economical  results  are  thereby  obtained 
from  the  raw  sulphur.  Furthermore,  owing 
to  the  great  heat  of  the  dinitrating  tower, 
the  acid  is  concentrated,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  steam  is  given  ofT  and  supplied 
to  the  process,  so  requiring  less  from  the 
steam  boiler.  The  process  commences  with 
the  burning  of  the  sulphur  in  the  kilns,  and 
the  usual  source  of  sulphur  for  large  com- 
mercial purposes  is  from  iron  pyrites,  i.e., 
sulphur  in  combination  with  iron,  and  the 
great  and  almost  sole  source  is  the  Spanish 
mines,  where  a  cuprus  sulphur  ore  is  ob- 
tained, rich  in  both  suljjhur  and  copper. 
Some  years  back  the  Sulphur  Ore  Mines, 
near  Ovoca,  in  the  County  VVicklow,  were  a 
fruitful  source  of  supply,  but  they  have  of 
late  been  superseded  both  in  extent  and 
quality  by  the  Spanish  imports.  The  sulphur 
ore  is  broken  up  into  pieces  of  the  size  of 
road  metalling,  and  it  burns  without  the 
assistance  of  extraneous  heat ;  the  sulphur 
uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  air,  and  forming 
suli)hur  dioxide.  The  charge  of  sulphur 
ore  would  be  from  5  to  G  cwt.  to  each  burner 
every  twelve  hours.  The  kilns  are  opened, 
cinders  removed,  and  charged  every  twelve 
hours,  and  each  in  regular  order,  with  an 
interval  of  an  hour  between  them,  so  that  a 
continuous  and  fairly  regular  quantity  of 
sulphur  dioxide  is  enjitted  from  them.  The 
several  doors  and  openings  to  the  kilns 
should  be  made  to  fit  very  closely,  and  those 
over  the  level  of  the  grate  should  be  perfectly 
tight  when  closed,  and  but  a  small  area  of 
opening  should  be  made  in  the  door  belovr 
the  grate  to  allow  the  air  to  enter,  gradually 
decreasing  this  as  the  charge  burns  oflF.  It 
is  a  very  important  point  in  economical 
working  to  keep  the  excess  of  air  within 
moderate  bounds  ;  too  much  not  only  dilutes 
the  gases  in  the  chambers,  but  occupies 
B])ace,  and  lessens  that  required  for  the 
quiet  formation  and  settlement  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid. 

The  action  that  takes  place  within  sulphnrid 
acid  chambers  is  by  no  means  sufficiently 
understood,  and  the  opinions  of  chemists  are 
much  at  variance  as  to  what  really  occurs  ; 
but  the  general  conditions  for  successfully 
conducting  the  process  are,  to  some  extent, 
settled — although  conditions  of  temperature 
are  considered  by  many  to  play  a  leading 
part,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  its  importance 
has  been  very  much  exaggerated.  The  gases, 
from  their  nature  and  circumstances, 
naturally  assume  certain  conditions  of  tem- 
perature within  the  chambers,  but  any  fluc- 
tuations or  departures  from  any  given  sup- 
posed normal  heat,  due  to  climatic  or  other 
accidental  causes,  have  not,  in  my  own 
experience,  been  attended  with  consequences 
unfavourable  to  the  formation  of  sulphuric 
acid.  But  what  I  regard  as  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  conditions  is  that  the  several 
gases  should,  during  their  progress  through 
the  chambers,  exist  in  some  definite  and 
regulated  proportion  to  each  other  in  each 
successive  stage,  and  any  disturbance  to  this 
will  be  accompanied  with  an  interference  to 
the  economical  formation  of  acid,  and  lead  to 
the  loss  of  valuable  gases,  either  by  impair- 
ing their  efficiency  or  altering  their  proper 
relation  to  each  other,  and  so  lead  to  exces- 
sive loss  in  the  escapes  to  the  chimney. 
Now,  it  is  in  the  regulation  of  the  proper 
quantities  of  the  gases  that  the  skill  in  the 
operation  is  displayed,  and  it  constantly 
occurs  that  chambers  will  go  wrong,  evea 
with  the  best  and  most  skilful  attention. 
The  sulphur  dioxide  is  fairly  and  uniformly 
supplied  by  the  regular  charges  of  sulphur 
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ore  to  the  burners.  The  oxides  of  nitrogen 
are  regulated  by  the  flow  of  recovered  fumes 
contained  in  the  saturated  acid  iu  the  hot 
tower,  supplemented  by  regular  charges  of 
small  quantities  of  nitrate  of  soda  necessary 
to  make  up  for  the  unavoidable  loss.  The 
supply  of  steam  can  also  be  regulated  and 
adjusted  with  considerable  accuracy,  and  the 
fluctuations  of  boiler  pressure  can  be  cor- 
rected automatically  by  causing  the  steam, 
on  its  way  to  the  chambers,  to  pass  through 
a  reducing  valve,  and  so  ensure  a  uniform 
pressure  at  the  chambers.  But  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  regulate  the  supply  of  air 
which  passes  the  burners,  and  under  certain 
conditions,  completely  floods  the  chambers, 
and  throws  out  the  whole  order  and  proper 
working  of  the  process,  and  this  is  mainly 
attributable  to  variations  in  the  exit  draught. 
Every  means  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  to  regulate  the  draught  appears 
to  me  to  be  uncertain  and  insufficient.  The 
draught  throughout  the  chambers  is  so  mode- 
rate that  the  ordinary  water  guage  cannot  be 
depended  on  to  observe  its  changes  ;  and  the 
most  refined  attempt  I  have  seen  to  overcome 
this  difficulty  is  to  employ  a  man  expressly 
for  the  i^urpose  of  going  round  the  chambers 
■who  regulates  a  damper  to  the  best  of  his 
judgment.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  but  that 
excellent  results  have  attended  this  precau- 
tion, but  it  is  obvious  such  a  system  must  be 
dependent  upon  the  carefulness  of  the  man 
and  his  skill  in  observation. 

I,  therefore,  sought  to  accomplish  this 
work  by  a  self-acting  damper,  which  would 
be  so  sensitive  as  to  alter  the  draught  pas- 
sages in  relation  to  every  change  that  would 
occur  in  the  power  of  the  chimney.  Owing 
to  the  slight  draught  under  which  chambers 
ordinarily  work,  it  became  necessary  to 
devise  a  very  delicately-working  apparatus 
in  the  chambers  at  Wicklow.  Owing  to  the 
largeness  of  area  and  freedom  of  all  the  pas- 
sages, we  find  a  draught  regulated  to  about 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  water,  to  be  sufficient 
at  the  exit  from  the  absorbing  towers  ;  and 
the  apparatus  has  been  so  successful  that 
the  smallest  change  in  the  chamber  draught 
cannot  take  place,  no  matter  how  the  chimney 
varies. 

The  action  of  the  apparatus  is  very  sensi- 
tive, and,  in  an  open  place,  like  the  Mur- 
rough,  at  Wicklow,  such  a  contrivance  is  of 
the  utmost  value.  In  stormy  weather  the 
movements  of  the  lever  are  quite  animated, 
whiJe,  in  a  moderate  wind,  the  apparatus 
lazily  moves  in  adjustment.  By  means  of  it 
the  qu  antity  of  air  to  the  chamber  can  be 
controlled,  with  some  degree  of  certainty, 
and  the  comfort  and  success  of  the  process 
considerably  assisted,  and  in  a  manner  that 
can  never  be  attained  by  the  most  skilful 
manipulation.  I  have  now  had  the  regulator 
iu  action  for  some  three  months,  during  the 
very  stormy  and  unsettled  weather  of  the 
•winter,  and  with  the  rare  and  remarkable 
result  that  the  chambers  have  never  gone 
wrong,  whilst  the  consumption  of  nitrate  of 
soda  was  considerably  below  the  average, 
and  the  sulphur  escape,  as  determined  by  a 
continuous  test  of  the  gases,  as  they  passed 
to  the  chimney,  has  been  very  little. 


THE  NEW  MARKETS. 

The  contract  for  the  works  in  connection 
with  the  South  City  Markets  project  has 
been  taken  by  Mr.  Thorpe,  of  Leeds.  The 
following  particulars  are  extracted  from  a 
morning  contemporary  : — With  its  environ- 
ment of  shops  and  warehouses,  the  market 
will  cover  the  whole  central  block  bounded 
by  P^xchequer-street  on  the  north,  Fade- 
Btreot  ou  the  south,  Great  George's-street  on 
the  west,  and  Drury-lane  on  the  east,  with  a 
continuacion  into  William-itreet  by  means 
of  an  arcde  across  Drury-lane.  The  great 
market  hall,  forming  a  parallelogram  240  ft., 
Burrounded  by  an  inner  ring  of  shops,  will 
occupy  the  centre  of  ibis  space.    All  around, 


outside  an  open  space  of  varying  width, 
which  will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing an  adequate  Bupi)ly  of  light  and  air 
both  to  the  market  and  the  houses,  and  of 
concealing  the  irregularity  of  the  site,  there 
will  be  built  with  frontages  to  the  different 
streets  a  continuous  belt  of  houses  of  uniform 
design,  with  more  or  less  costly  accommoda- 
tion.   The  front  elevation  of  this  massive 
pile  will  be  in  George's-street,  four  storeys 
high  with  a  length  of  370  ft.    The  whole  will 
be  set-off  in   moulded  brickvvork,  relieved 
with  terra-cotta.     Pepper-box  pinnacles  at 
the  angles,  clock-towers  over  the  entrance 
gates,  a  deeply-recessed  and  moulded  arch- 
way over  the   great   central  avenue,  and 
groups  of    circular-headed   windows,  with 
double    reveals   and  arches   in  brickwork, 
finished  with  a  simple  roll  moulding,  form 
the  wliole  catalogue  of  external  ornamenta- 
tions ;  and  they  are  ample  for  the  beautifica- 
tion  of  the  range   of    bright-looking  and 
imposing  shops  underneath.    The  market- 
hall    covers  an  area   of   5, .360  superficial 
yards,  surrounded  internally   by  fifty-four 
shops,  of  depths  varying  from  5  to  30  ft., 
and    with    one    hundred    and  forty-four 
stalls  arranged  in  parallel  tiers,  with  double 
frontage  to  the  aisles,  around  the  clustered 
iron  pillars  which  support  the  great  glass 
roof.    Two  great  avenues  traverse  the  hall, 
the  central  one,  30  ft.  in  width,  running  from 
George's-street  to  William-street,  and  the 
other  extending  crosswise  from  the  Exchequer 
street  entrance  to  that  in  Fade-street.  A 
special  advantage  claimed  for  the  roof  is  that, 
while  it  will  afford  a  maximum  of  light  and 
air,  with  perfect  shelter  from  the  weather, 
it  will  prevent  that  direct  invasion  from  the 
sun's  rays  which  is  complained  of  as  one  of 
the  most  grievous  drawbacks  iu  all  but  a  few 
public  markets  of  the  latest  construction. 
This  is  brought  about  by  admitting  light 
through  plate-glass  windows  from  the  north, 
to  which  tlie  lie  of  the  bays  from  east  to  west 
gives  a  full  exposure,  and  boarding  off  and 
slating  the  exposed  southern  side  of  the  roof 
with  a  coating  of  felt,  which  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  non-conductor  of  heat.  The 
glar«  and  heat  which  are  in  summer-time  the 
terror  of  the  butcher  and  fruiterer  will  thus 
be  eff'ectually  shut  off',  while  light,  ventil- 
ation, sewerage,  and  purity  of  atmosphei'e 
will  be  abundantly  secured  by  the  latest 
contrivances  of  science.     The   vista  from 
George's-street  as  far  as  William-street  is 
continued  by  a  lofty  glass  and  iron  arcade 
crossing  Drury-lane  and  terminating  in  the 
shops  that  will  be  built  to  form  the  William- 
street  entrance.    This  smaller  block,  cover- 
ing an  area  of  1,000  superficial  yards,  will  j 
add  ten  more  shops  and  twenty-four  more  1 
stalls  to  the  internal  accommodation  of  the  , 
market.    The  exterior  belt  of  houses  facing  j 
George's-street  will  be  divided  as  to  their  | 
ground  floors  into  eleven  imposing  looking  I 
shops  about  40  ft.  deep  and  with  about  24  ft^  i 
frontage,  extending  back  to  the  market-wall, 
which  is  so  contrived  as  to  admit  ample  light 
and  air  to  the  backs  of  the  shops  and  ware- 
houses.   The  upper  floors  and  attic  storey 
may  be  either  attached  to  the  shops  and 
cut  off  from  privity  with  the  rest  of  the  block, 
or  may  be  let  as  offices,  warehouses,  show- 
rooms,  or   chambers.    Each  floor  is  tra- 
versed  by  a   broad   corridor,  apijroached 
from    George's-street    by    two  spacious 
entrances  isolated  from   the   shops.  The 
range  of  houses   facing  Exchequer-street, 
somewhat    less    pretentious,    are  appor- 
tioned upon  a  similar  plan  into  nine  shops, 
with  a  frontage  of  about  18  ft.  each  by  a 
dei)th  of  30.    Those  fronting  Fade-street 
will   form  six   medium-sized    shops,  with 
residences  attached,  and  a  fourth  side  of  the 
parallelogram    along    Drury-lane    will  be 
formed  by  21  smaller  shops  and  residences 
of  a  character  suited  to  the  rising  fortunes 
of  that  locality.    The  entire  basement  storey 
underneath  the  market  and  the  houses,  will 
be  excavated  for  cellarage  to  such  a  depth 
as  will  admit  12  ft.  clear  height  under  the 
crown  of  the  arches  which  are  designed  to 
carry  the  market  hall  floors.     With  per- 
fectly safe  and  easy  ingress  to  this  basement, 


which  is  secured  by  two  inclines  from  Fade- 
street  and  Drury-lane  by  which  carts  may 
pass  in  and  out,  it  is  reckoned  that  the 
cellarage  can  be  turned  into  an  important 
source  of  revenue  to  the  company,  whether 
as  bonded  stores  or  as  appendages  to  the 
shops  and  stalls.  The  central  portion,  which 
is  particularly  marked  out  for  l)onded  stores, 
covers  an  area  of  200  ft.  by  75,  surrounded 
by  an  avenue  for  carts,  the  roof  being 
vaulted  in  brickwork  springing  from  brick 
piers,  but  with  the  introduction  of  iron  beam* 
to  carry  the  arching  in  over  the  roadway. 
A  separate  range  of  cellars  runs  underneath 
the  outer  ring  of  houses.  This  is,  in  brief, 
the  project  which  we  may  hope  will  shortly 
be  realised. 


THE  SANITARY  TREE  OF  THE 
FUTURE. 

The  hygienic  properties  of  the  Australian 
Eucalypti  or  gum  trees,  now  so  fully  proved, 
is  leading  to  increased  inquiries,  and  the  im- 
portation of  the  seeds  and  saplings  to 
European  countries.  Letters  are  reaching 
by  every  mail  to  Australia  both  from  resi- 
dents in  the  British  Islands,  India,  and 
China,  asking  for  information  as  to  what 
variety  of  these  trees  will  suit  their  special 
climates  and  soil.  Mr.  R.  D.  Adams,  of 
Sydney,  has  collected  some  information, 
through  Baron  Ford,  Von  Muller,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Moore,  directors  respectively  of  the 
botanic  departments  of  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales,  for  the  information  of  resident* 
in  the  mother  country.  We  here  present  it, 
and  hope  it  will  be  found  of  interest : — 

Edcalyptiis  Globulus  (Blue  Gum  of  Tasmania). — 
Grows  ra|)iill.v,  attains  great  lieltjlit,  grows  lie^t 
near  creeks,  and  will  stand  moderate  frost  and  snow 
if  well  sliellered  Irain  wind. 

E.  Citriodon  (Queensland). — Gives  also  from  it« 
leaves  a  large  supply  of  volatile  oil  of  lemon  fra((- 
raiire. 

E.  Diversecola  (Victoria). — Immense  girth  and 
great  lieiglit,  with  shady  loilage  ;  prefers  humid 
valleys,  hut  also  flourishes  in  dry  arid  soil  near 
Melbourne. 

E.  Leucnxylon  (PJ.S  W.  and  Victoria). —  Iron 
bark  tree,  moderate  height,  grows  well  on  stony 
ridges,  is  the  strongest  known  wood,  rich  in  kino, 
and  is  flourishing  near  Lucknow  (India). 

E  Ainygdalina  (N.S.W.  and  Victoria). — Rapid 
growth,  great  girth  ami  height,  and  in  New  Zeland 
survives  frost  where  E.  Gloliulus  died,  where  it 
thrives.    This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  whole  tribe. 

E.  Braehypoda.— Spread  over  tlie  inland  Iropical 
and  extra  tropical  arid  regions  of  Australia,  and  i* 
one  ot  the  best  sort  (or  desert  country. 

E.  Resimfera  (N.S  W.) — Red  mahogany ,  splendid 
timber,  and  is  proved  to  be  well  adapted  for  tropical 
climates. 

E.  Ro3trata.  —  Red  gum,  <rood  timber  for  polei 
and  posts  ;  it  will  grow  well  in  swamps,  and  thriven 
well  in  Oude,  where  E.  Globulus  and  other  sorti 
failed. 

E  Gunnii  (N.S.VV.,  Victoria  and  Tasmania). — 
Grows  well  at  Alpine  and  sub- Alpine  elevations. 

The  following  sorts  aUo  reach  heights  hers 
covered  with  snow  for  smne  months  yearly — E. 
Coriacea.  E.  Alpina,  E.  Urnegera,  E.  Coceitera, 
and  E.  Vernicosa. 

Although  m  some  of  the  above  varieties  the 
foilage  is  not  so  thick  nor  the  scent  of  tlie  leaves  so 
powerful  as  in  the  E  Globulus,  analysis  proves  that 
they  are  richer  really  in  tlie  essential  oils,  &c.  ; 
and  the  whole  tribe  of  Eucalypti  is  valuable  for  itn 
splendid  durable  timber,  and  for  the  production  of 
tar,  pitch,  potash,  acetic  acid,  and  dye-stuffs. 

Messrs.  Crosswell  and  Co.,  seedsmen  in 
Sydney,  are  collecting  seeds  from  variou* 
parts  of  the  colony,  so  that  the  different 
varieties  adapted  to  cold,  hot,  or  dry  climates, 
may  be  obtainable.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
inquirers  who  need  particular  sorts  to  state 
their  botanical  name,  for  in  different  parts  of 
the  colony  the  same  common  name  does  not 
always  mean  the  same  sort  of  tree.  Out  of 
upwards  of  100  sorts  it  is  always  possible  to 
secure  a  kind  suitable  to  a  particular  climate 
or  soil.  We  hope  to  see  in  our  public  parks, 
gardens,  and  open  spaces  in  Ireland  iu  a 
few  years  some  flourishing  specimens  of  the 
Eucalypti  or  health  tree  of  the  future. 
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GAS  ILLUMINATION  * 
(Concluded  from  page  111.) 

Argand  burners  are  exclusively  used  in  the 
photometric  testing  of  common  gns,  and 
they  are  also  employed  rather  extensively 
for  lighting  shops  and  public  buildings,  but 
to  a  limited  extent  for  private  houses.  They 
give  a  higher  photometric  effect  with  com- 
mon gas  than  any  flat-flame  burner  known  : 
and  even  with  cannel  gas,  the  best  doncrip- 
tions,  especially  those  of  Sugg  and  Silber, 
pive  results  which  approach  very  near  to 
those  obtained  when  the  gas  is  tested  at  a 
comparatively  low  pressure  by  large-sized 
iish-tail  or  bat's  wing-burners. 

The  original  form  of  Argand  was  a  brass 
double  cylinder  with,  above,  an  iron  ring 
Ijerforated  with  small  holes,  and  below,  a 
"  oi-utch  "  or  formed  tube,  by  which  the  gas 
was  introduced  at  opposite  sides.  A  wide  and 
short  glass  chimney  was  used,  but  this  was 
afterwards  modified  in  a  variety  of  ways  with 
a  view  to  making  the  current  of  air  impinge 
more  directly  upon  the  flame,  and  so  increase 
the  intensity  of  combustion.  The  holes  being 
itmall,  the  gas  escaped  at  a  comparatively 
high  pressure  ;  and  the  character  of  tin;  flame, 
both  as  to  volume,  shape,  and  luminosity, 
depended  partly  upon  tlio  initial  velocity 
with  which  the  gas  escaped  from  the  burner, 
and  partly  upon  the  shape  and  dimensions 
of  the  funnel.  The  enlargement  of  the  holes, 
enabling  the  gas  to  escape  at  a  moderate 
]iressure,  was  proposed  by  the  late  Dr. 
Letheby,  who  was  associated  \\ith  Mr.  Sugg, 
by  whom  a  great  many  improvements  in 
Argand  burners  have  been  introduced.  The 
Lethehy  burner  raised  the  apparent  quality 
of  London  gas  from  12  to  14  candles,  and  a 
further  increase  of  two  candles  was  obtained 
by  Sugg's  "  London  "  Argand,  now  generally 
accepted  as  the  standard  burner  for  testing 
gas  made  from  common  coal.  In  this  burner 
the  principle  is  recognised  of  permitting  the 
gas  to  escape  practically  without  pressure, 
the  shape  and  volume  of  the  flame  being  de- 
termined by  the  narrow  funnel  and  a  "cone" 
of  thin  metal,  which  serves  to  throw  the 
current  of  air  into  close  contact  with  the 
outside  of  the  flame.  The  upper  portion  of 
the  burner  is  of  steatite,  and,  instead  of  the 
ordinary  "  crutch  '"  below,  the  gas  is  intro- 
duced by  three  very  narrow  tubes.  A  number 
of  sizes  of  this  burner  are  made,  of  which 
details  are  given  below  ;  but  the  following 
are  the  various  dimensions  of  the  standard 
burner  used  in  photometry  : — Diameter  of 
steatite  top,  external,  0  84  inch  ;  internal, 
0-47  inch  ;  number  of  holes,  24  ;  diameter  of 
holes,  -04  inch  ;  chimney,  6  by  If  inches  for 
gas  of  14  candles,  and  6  by  2  for  gas  of  16 
candles.  The  narrow  funnel  and  the  cone 
restrict  the  quantity  of  air  to  very  little  more 
than  is  required  to  burn  the  gas,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  diminution  of  light  which  results 
from  a  too  rajjid  combustion  of  the  gas,  and 
the  cooling  efl'ect  of  a  large  volume  of  air. 
The  pressure  of  the  gas  inside  the  steatite 
top  is  considerably  less  than  O'l  of  an  inch, 
and  that  required  to  pass  five  feet  per  hour 
through  the  complete  burner  is  about  0'2  of 
an  inch. 

In  the  burner  introduced  by  Mr.  A.  M. 
Silber  the  steatite  top  with  wide  holes  (about 
one  nillimetre,  or  -04  inch)  is  also  adopted  ; 
but  the  body  of  the  burner  is  considerably 
elongated,  and  the  so-called  "  cone  "  is  long 
and  cylindrical,  with  a  curved  top.  A  very 
essential  feature  in  the  Silber  Argand  is  an 
air-tube  introduced  into  the  centre  of  the  jtt, 
which  is  said  to  carry  a  portion  of  the  air  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  flame,  and  which  cer- 
tainly has  a  remarkable  effect  in  steadying 
it.  The  chimney  is  8  by  IJ  inches,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  form  of  the  "  cone,"  is 
kept  so  cool  at  the  bottom  that  it  may  be 
handled  without  difliculty  while  the  flame  is 
burning.  Chimneys  of  10  inches  high  are 
also  used,  but,  while  the  consumption  of  gas  is 
thereby  increased,  the  illuminating  power 
per  cubic  foot  of  gas  remains  almost  quite 
constant.    Mr.  Silber  has   discovered  the 
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remarkable  fact  that  a  globe  or  vase  placed 
below  his  Argand  increases  the  illuminating 
power  considerably,  and  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  verifying  his  statement,  both  as  to 
common  and  cannel  gas,  the  increase  with 
the  former  being  about  a  candle,  and  with 
the  latter  about  li  candles.  The  effect  of 
placing  a  vase  below  an  ordinary  union  jet 
was  also  tried,  but  no  increase  of  light  was 
obtained,  while  the  flame  showed  a  distinct 
tendency  to  "  blow."  That  the  flame  of  the 
Argand  should  have  its  illuminating  power 
increased  0  per  cent,  by  passing  the  gas 
through  a  glass  vase  (or  cylindrical  metal  box, 
which  answers  the  purpose  equally  well)  is  a 
phenomenon  which  appers  to  be  at  2)reseut 
incapal)le  of  explanation. 

A  series  of  experiments  were  made  in  order 
to  ascertain  tlie  relative  dimensions  of  tlie 
inlet  and  the  outlet  of  various  burners.  The 
upper  steatite  portion  of  each  burner  was 
removed  and  fitted  up  in  a  little  bit  of  appar- 
atus extenijiorised  for  the  purpose,  so  that 
gas  could  be  passed  thorough  the  holes,  while 
the  bottom  portions  were  simjily  screwed  on  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  the  gas  allowed  to 
escape  without  lighting  it.  In  all  the  trials 
the  pressure  of  the  gas  was  maintained 
steadily  at  0-2  of  an  inch  of  water. 

The  "  Bee  k  Bengel,"  or  Bengel  Argand 
burner,  used  for  gas-testing  in  Paris,  lias  a 
porcelain  top  with  30  rather  small  boles,  a 
brass  cone,  and  at  the  bottom  what  is  called 
a  "  panier,"  constructed  of  porcelain,  ami 
pierced  with  numerous  small  holes  for  the 
admission  of  air.  The  chimney  is  8  by  1} 
inches.  With  26-candle  gas  it  burned  2-5 
cubic  feet,  and  gave  a  liglit  of  10  8  candles, 
or,  for  5  feet  per  hour,  21  G  candles. 

Experiments  were  made  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  loss  of  light  resulting  from  the  use 
of  globes  of  different  kinds,  and  of  various 
shapes.  The  loss  is  always  considerable,  and 
in  many  cases  excessive,  and  it  results  partly 
from  the  absorption  of  light  from  the  material 
of  the  globe,  and  partly  from  the  draught 
caused  by  the  ascension  of  the  heated  air  in 
the  confined  space.  As  regards  material,  a 
piece  of  clear  window-glass,  held  in  front  of 
a  gas-flame,  diminishes  the  light  to  the  extent 
of  about  10  per  cent. ;  but  in  the  case  cf  a 
clear  globe  it  is,  in  some  cases,  lets,  owing  to 
the  reflection  from  the  surface  furthest  from 
the  photometer.  Globes  frosted  or  ground 
all  over,  technically  known  as  "  moons," 
absorb  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  light  when 
well  shaped,  and  opal  or  "  cornelian  "  globes 
40  to  50  per  cent.,  according  to  the  thickness 
and  quality  of  the  glass. 

One  of  the  diSiculties  connected  with  gas 
illumination  is  that  the  pressure  in  the  mains 
varies  considerably  in  different  parts  of  the 
town,  and  at  different  hours  of  the  day  and 
night.  One  result  is  that  a  system  of  light- 
ing, adapted  for  a  part  of  a  town  situated  in 
a  low  level,  will  show  inferior  results  in  a 
more  elevated  situation.  A  rise  of  10  feet 
gives,  roughly,  a  tenth  of  an  inch  of  an  in- 
crease of  pressure,  so  that  it  may  easily 
happen  that  in  the  same  town  or  city  the 
pressure  in  one  place  may  he  one  inch,  while 
in  another  it  may  be  2^  inches.  Again,  the 
pressure  of  the  gas,  as  sent  out  from  the 
gas-works,  is  altered  from  time  to  time,  in 
accordance  with  the  consumption,  and  as 
public  works,  shops,  &c.,  are  suddenly  lit  up 
or  extinguished  at  certain  hours,  private 
consumers  are  annoyed,  in  the  one  case  by 
the  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  light,  and  in 
the  other  by  a  flaring  flame  and  hissing 
sound,  both  of  which  are  very  irritating. 
The  cure  for  these  evils  is  to  be  found  in 
the  use  of  governors  or  regulators.  Every 
district  of  a  town,  the  elevation  of  which  is 
such  as  to  affect  appreciably  the  pressure  of 
the  gas,  should  hav«  a  governor,  which  may 
either  be  self-acting,  to  maintain  a  constant 
pressure  throughout  the  day,  or  to  vary 
sympathetically  with  the  governor  at  the  gas- 
works. Many  of  those  have  been  invented, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  those  of 
Cathels,  Peebles,  and  Foulis.  The  pressure 
in  the  mains  should  not  be  reduced  below  12 
or  14-tenths  of  an  inch,  but  as  even  that  is 
too  high  a  pressure  for  the  economical  burn- 


ing of  gas,  each  house  should  have  a  regu- 
lator in  order  to  reduce  the  pressure  con- 
stantly to  about  7  or  8-tenth8.  Some  of 
these  regulators  are  dependent  on  the  action 
of  the  gas  upon  a  broad  leather  disc,  attached 
to  which  is  a  ball  and  socket  valve,  while 
others  havo  metal  or  glass  bells  floating  ia 
mercury,  un  l  acting  upon  a  valve  of  the  same 
kind.  Both  of  these  work  satisfactorily 
when  properly  constructed.  Among  the  best 
dry  regulators  are  those  of  Sugg  of  London, 
and  Peebles  of  Edinburgh,  while  the  best 
mercurial  governor  that  I  have  seen  is  that 
of  Busch  of  Oldham.  In  the  case  of  public 
works  and  other  buildings  consisting  of  several 
floors,  a  regulator  should  be  placed  on  eacli 
floor.  Street  lamp  regulators  are  of  great 
importance,  and  great  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  perfecting  of  them  by  various 
ingenious  mechanicians.  The  kind  the  largest 
number  of  which  are  in  use  at  the  present 
time  resembles  the  dry  house  regulator 
laready  mentioned,  the  construction  being 
quite  similar.  These  little  instruments  are 
made  by  a  great  many  gas  engineers,  among 
whom  Sugg  and  Peebles  may  be  named. 
The  principle  involved  in  the  action  of  the 
apparatus  will  be  at  once  understood  by  a 
glance  of  the  sectional  drawing  I  have  placed 
upon  the  wall.  It  is  a  regulator,  not  of 
volunii  .  but  of  pressure,  and  hence  the 
quantity  of  gas  consumed  in  any  street  lamp 
jirovidcd  with  it  depends  upon  the  burner. 
There  is  an  objection  to  this  regulator,  and 
it  is  a  serious  one — the  leather  diaphragm 
becomes  in  time  hard  and  stiff,  and  ceases 
to  act  freely,  and,  unless  it  be  renewed  at 
intervals,  say  of  12  or  18  months,  the  instru- 
ment is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The  next 
street  lamp  regulator  in  point  of  period  of  in- 
troduction of  Giroud's  rheometer.  This 
beautiful  little  instrument,  which  delivers  a 
constant  volume  of  gas,  consists  of  a  short 
cylinder  containing  glycerine,  in  which  floats 
a  bell  of  very  thin  metal,  and  formed  at  the 
top  into  a  cone,  the  apex  of  which  passes 
through  an  orifice  in  the  cover  of  the  cylinder. 
In  the  bell  itself  there  is  a  small  hole,  through 
which  the  supply  of  gas  to  the  burner  must 
pass.  An  increase  of  pressure  causes  the 
bell  to  rise,  and  the  cone  to  enter  the  orifioe 
above,  thus  reducing  the  area  of  the  aperture 
through  which  the  gas  has  to  make  its  way 
to  the  burner.  The  regulation  of  the  rheo- 
meter is  very  perfect,  but  it  ceases  to  be 
effective  in  some  eventualities  which  occasion- 
ally occur. 

The  most  recent  street-lamp  regulator  may 
be  called  a  dry  rheometer.  It  delivers,  like 
the  instrument  just  noticed,  a  constant 
volume  of  gas,  but  the  bell,  or  substitute  for 
it,  instead  of  floating  in  a  liquid,  is  simply 
supported  while  in  action  by  the  pressure  of 
the  gas.  A  regulator  of  this  kind  is  first  in- 
dicated in  the  book  published  by  Giroud,  but 
I  am  not  aware  that  he  ever  actually  reduced 
his  idea  to  practice.  Victor  Bablon,  of  Paris, 
patented  in  1875,  "  an  apparatus  for  regu- 
lating the  flow  of  lighting  gas,"  in  which  the 
float,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  a  disc  of  thin 
metal  connected  to  a  small  hollow  spindle. 
It  has  been  introduced  somewhat  extensively 
in  France,  but  it  is  almost  unknown  here.  It 
works  with  somewhat  greater  friction  than 
the  "  needle  governor  "  of  Peebles,  which  is, 
to  my  mind,  the  perfection  of  gas  regulators. 
In  a  little  cylinder  stands  a  so-called  needle, 
on  the  point  of  which  rests  a  flanged  cone  of 
exceedingly  thin  metal.  At  one  side  of  the 
cylinder  there  is  a  small  tube  leading  away 
the  gas,  and  by  means  of  a  screw  working 
into  the  side  tube,  the  instrument  can  be 
made  to  deliver  any  desired  number  of  cubic 
feet,  which  it  does  with  surprising  accuracy, 
provided  that  the  pressure  of  the  gas  is  not 
less  than  eight-tenths  of  an  inch.  In  trials 
I  have  made  I  have  not  found  the  variations 
of  volume  at  different  pressures  to  exceed  1 
per  cent.  With  such  a  regulator  as  this,  it 
would  he  possible  to  employ  Argand  burners 
for  street  lamps.  These  burners,  when  of 
the  best  kind,  are  exceedingly  sensitive  to 
quantity  of  gas.  If  you  have  a  Sugg  or 
Silber  Argand  regulated  so  as  to  be  near  the 
smoking  point,  and  so  giving  the  highest 
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illuminating  value  that  the  gas  is  capable  of 
yielding,  the  smallest  additional  supply  of 
gas  will  cause  the  flame  to  suiokd.  I  have 
here  one  of  Silber's  Argands  fitted  to  a  needle 
governor,  and  you  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  regularity  of  the  flame  under 
ditferent  conditions  of  pressure.  I  should 
have  mentioned,  before  the  needle  governor, 
the  invention  of  Fliirscheim,  patented  in  this 
country  by  Borradaile  in  1877,  but  it  re- 
sembles Bablon's  instrument  closely,  and 
dilFers  from  it  chiefly  in  details. 

One  other  description  of  regulator  remains 
to  be  described — that  which  may  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  ordinary  bunu  is  i)i  our 
apartments.  It  must  necessarily  be  bmall, 
in  fact,  it  should  not  be  much  larger  than 
the  burner  itself.  Sugg,  has,  for  a  number 
of  years,  supplied  a  regulator  of  this  kind, 
consisting  of  a  leather  diaphragm  with  ball 
and  socket  arrangement,  but  it  is  a  little  un- 
certain in  its  action,  and,  so  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  not  altogether  satisfactory ; 
and,  besides,  it  is  too  large  to  be  useful  ex- 
cept as  part  of  a  special  system  of  lighting. 
Peebles  has  been  endeavouring  to  reduce  his 
needle  governor  to  similar  dimensions,  and 
although  he  does  not  claim  to  have  yet  pro- 
duced an  altogether  perfect  instrument,  in  so 
far  as  it  requires  about  '8  of  an  inch  of  pres- 
sure to  put  it  in  action,  he  has  great  hopes 
that  he  will  yet  be  successful. 

In  this  paper  I  have  attempted  to  indicate 
the  process  recently  made  in  the  way  of  de- 
veloping the  photogenic  power  of  coal  gas,  and 
the  direction  in  which  further  improvements 
may  be  looked  for.  I  shall  be  glad  if  my 
remarks  have  the  eS'ect  of  attracting  atten- 
tion to  a  subject  of  such  interest  and  im- 
portance. 


ADVERSARIA.  HIBERNICA, 

LITERARY  AND  TECHNICAL. 

Centenahians  in  Ireland  are  not,  as  the 
Registrar-General's  returns  prove,  uncommon 
at  present  no  more  than  in  the  past.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  in  former  times  a  large  number 
of  those  reputed  centenarians  never  reached 
their  hundredth  year,  although  some  of  the 
individuals  themselves  might  be  of  the 
opinion  that  they  were  fully  as  old  as  they 
believed.  Poor  and  very  aged  persons  who 
Could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  particularly 
those  of  the  mendicant  class,  were  prone  to 
make  themselves  older  than  they  were,  as  it 
secured  them  sympathy  and  practical  relief. 
Registration  in  past  times  was  very  injperf  ect, 
and  in  thousands  of  instances  many  aged 
persons  could  give  no  clear  account  of  the 
year  they  were  born  or  of  the  church  in  which 
they  were  baptised.  Some  great  national  or 
local  event  was  made  to  approximate  the 
period  of  their  birth,  but  the  exact  year  or 
month  they  were  born  into  the  world,  many 
old  persons  could  not  tell.  It  is  therefore 
no  wonder  that  some  literary  antiquaries  and 
essayists  in  our  midst  were  led  to  doubt  that, 
except  in  rare  cases,  the  claims  of  cen- 
tenarians were  entitled  to  credit.  Mr. 
Thorns,  the  late  editor  of  Notes  and  Querit's, 
was  a  thorough  disbeliever  in  the  numerous 
cases  announced  from  time  to  time  in  the 
public  Press,  and  he  often  spent  much  time 
and  inquiry  to  sift  the  statements  put  for- 
ward. In  several  instances  he  succeeded  in 
proving  that  the  reputed  centenarians  had 
not  reached  the  centennial  period  by  several 
years,  but  in  other  cases  he  had  to  allow  that 
the  facts  were  strong  against  him,  and  that 
the  persons  in  question  had  really  passed 
their  hundredth  year.  A  century  is  a  con- 
siderable space  of  time  when  it  is  looked  for- 
ward to  by  a  youth  in  his  teens  or  a  young 
man  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  ;  hut  to  a  hale, 
hearty  and  robust  man  in  his  seventy-fifth 
year  (and  there  are  many  such  men)  twenty- 
five  years  additional  do  not  seem  such  a 
very  long  period,  and  probably  men  of  this 
class  have  little  doubt  but  they  are  as  likely  as 
not  to  reach  thtir  hundredth  birth-day.  That 
several  rnen  do  reach  it,  and  women  too,  we 
have  plenty  of  evidence  to  show.  Indeed 
there  are  a  good  few  every  year  whose  demise  ' 


show  that  they  have  exceeded  a  century  from 
one  to  seven  years  and  upwards.  Within  the 
past  week,  at  Ivy  Hall,  Parsonstown,  Eliza- 
beth Yen  died  at  the  age  of  102  years.  P'ive 
years  ago  Mrs.  Yen's  husband  died  at  the  age 
of  109  years.  Both  husband  and  wife  re- 
tained their  faculties  to  the  end.  Going 
back  to  tlie  last  century  in  Dublin  we  find  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Collins  dying  in  the  Earl 
of  Meath's  Liberty,  whose  age  is  put  down 
as  137  years.  This  man,  if  his  case  can  be 
relied  upon,  was  a  regular  Parr,  but  the 
Shropshire  peasant  is  stated  to  have  exceeded 
15'2  years.  Parr  is  said  to  have  married  his 
second  wife  when  he  was  120,  and  by  whom 
he  had  issue.  We  are  not  thorough  believers 
in  Parr's  case,  or  even  that  of  Collins',  but  it 
is  a  pity  we  have  no  particulars  of  the  life 
and  surroundings  of  our  Dublin  hero. 

In  the  churchyard  of  St.  Kevin,  in  Dublin, 
there  is  a  stone  to  the  memory  of  one  Henry 
Oliver,  aged  136.  Could  Oliver  and  Collins 
be  one  and  the  same  person,  for  the  latter  is 
reported  to  have  died  in  1749?  In  1817,  the 
death  of  a  Mr.  James  Carroll  of  Balogurteen, 
Kilkenny,  was  reported  at  the  age  of  106. 
A  few  years  previous  an  elder  brother  of  his 
died  at  the  stated  age  of  117.  At  his  funeral 
he  was  attended  to  the  grave  by  80  children 
and  grandchildren,  the  least  of  whose  ages 
was  above  50  years  ;  and  a  son  of  his  in  1818 
was  reported  to  be  near  his  hundredth  year, 
enjoying  "  good  health  and  the  perfect  pos- 
hession  of  his  faculties."  Possibly  it  is  too 
late  in  the  day  for  Irish  antiquaries  to  look 
into  the  above  cases  with  a  view  of  proving 
their  truth  or  fallacy.  We  could  greatly  ex- 
tend the  list  of  alleged  remarkable  Irish 
centenarians  or  more  than  centenarians,  but 
perhaps  the  above  will  be  suggestive  for 
contemplative  minds  for  the  present. 

Pendant  to  the  above,  we  may  add  that  in 
respect  to  octogenarians  and  nonagenarians 
the  Irish  capital  and  the  chief  cities  and  pro- 
vincial towns  supply  a  goodly  list  in  all 
ranks  of  life — literary,  professional,  and  com- 
mercial. In  1817  the  Right  Hon.  David 
La  Touche,  the  head  of  the  old  banking  firm 
of  that  name,  died  at  St.  Catherine's,  Dublin, 
in  his  88th  year.  The  great  historic  bank, 
which  forms  a  landmark  in  our  history  for 
nigh  two  centuries,  is  dissolved  or  absorbed 
at  last,  though  the  name  of  La  Touche  lives. 
In  Dublin  once  the  bank  of  the  La  Touches 
had  established  for  itself  a  soundness  of 
character  equal  to  that  of  the  Bank  of 
England  at  the  present  hour.  "  As  good  as 
La  Touche  "  was  a  familiar  phrase  all  over 
Ireland,  aye,  and  even  with  traders  in 
England,  for  the  phrase  was  used  to  convey 
an  idea  of  superior  solidity  and  sufficiency  in 
pecuniary  transactions.  It  is  only  justice  to 
state  that,  apart  from  the  religious  and  party 
instincts  of  the  La  Touches  evidenced  in 
bygone  years,  their  wealth  was  associated 
with  much  public  spirit,  liberality,  and  hu- 
manity, and  the  family  were  generally 
respected  and  esteemed. 

Speaking  of  remarkable  deaths  of  the  year 
1817-18,  we  may  note  that  of  Alicia  Le  Fanu, 
who  died  at  her  son's  house,  Royal  Hibernian 
School,  Phoenix  Park.  She  was  the  wife  of 
Joseph  Le  Fanu,  and  sister  to  the  Right 
Hon.  R.  Brinsley  Sheridan.  Mrs.  LeFanu, 
like  most  of  her  family,  was  a  lady  of  genius 
and  literary  attainments.  She  was  author  of 
"The  Flo  vvers,  or  the  Sylphid  Queen :  a 
Tale,"  1810,  and  "  The  Sons  of  Erin,  or 
Modern  Sentiment :  a  Comedy,"  1812.  The 
late  Joseph  Sheridan  Le  Fanu,  the  novelist, 
for  some  time  a  proprietor  of  Irish  literary 
undertakings  and  a  writer  on  the  old  Diihlin 
UnxDcrsiiy  lUa/jt/ziiie,  was  of  the  above  family. 
Talking  of  the  Sheridans,  in  the  same  year 
(1817)  the  widow  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan 
died  at  Frogmore  after  a  long  and  severe 
illness,  her  husband  having  only  died  the 
year  previous.  Mrs.  Sheridan  was  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  N.  Ogle, 
D.D.,  of  Kirkley,  Northumi)erlaud,  and 
Dean  of  Winchester.  The  sad  misfortunes 
of  Sheridan  left  him  unable  to  provide  for 
his  wife,  but  her  father  by  his  ])rudence 
secured  her  a  settlement  that  ensured  her  in- 


dependence while  she  lived,  at  the  same  time 
producing  a  pi  ovision  for  her  son.  Alas,  and 
alas  !  tiie  great  orator,  whose  sorrows  were 
partly  of  his  own  creation,  expired  near  his 
dying  wife,  for  the  devoted  creature  suffered 
and  lingered  long  before  she  breathed  her 
last.  The  chapter  of  misfortunes  to  the 
Sheridan  family  in  the  space  of  a  few  m(^nths 
were  heavy  and  crushing.  Thomas  Sheridan, 
the  only  son  of  Richard  IBrinsley  Sheridan,  by 
his  first  wife,  the  accomplished  Eliza  Linley, 
the  popular  singer,  whom  he  married  secretly 
— died  in  1817  also,  a  few  days  before  the 
widow  of  his  father.  Tom  Sheridan  pos- 
sessed much  of  the  wit  of  his  brilliant  parent, 
but  he  unsuccessfully  contested  seats  in 
Parliament  both  for  Liskeard  and  Stafford. 
Later  he  found  it  necessary  to  repair  to 
Madeira  in  consequence  of  a  pulmonary  affec- 
tion, to  which  place  he  was  accompanied  by  hi« 
wife.  Tom  acted  for  a  short  time  as  mannger 
of  Drury-lane  Theatre.  Next  he  is  provided 
by  influence  with  the  office  of  colonial  pay- 
master at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  hig 
health  continued  to  decline,  and  he  fell  a 
martyr  to  his  disease  in  the  settlement. 
His  body  was  brought  to  England.  He  left 
a  widow  and  several  children  at  the  time  of 
his  death  wholly  unprovided  for.  The 
genius  of  the  family  was  hereditary,  and  it 
would  seem,  by  some  wayward  fate,  so  were 
their  misfortunes. 

Obiter  dictum,  or  by  way  of  postcript,  we 
will  add  here  the  names  of  two  or  three 
literary  worthies  who  attained  an  advanced 
age,  and  who  led  lives  of  great  mental 
activity.  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  the 
father  of  Maria  Edgeworth,  died  in  1817,  at 
the  age  of  72,  and  his  gifted  daughter,  an 
educationist  and  racy  novelist,  died  in  1849, 
at  the  age  of  82.  Lady  Morgan,  who  died  in 
1859,  and  was  active  and  cheery  to  the  last, 
had  reached  the  age  of  73.  A  literary  active 
life,  with  health  and  temperate  habits,  and 
a  fair  reward  for  one's  labours,  is,  after  all, 
conducive  to  longevity. 

"  Martin  Doyle,"  i  e.,  the  Rev.  W.  Hickej-, 
forty  years  since,  in  his  "  Hints  to  Small 
Farmers,"  and  other  works  of  a  kindred  kind, 
besides  his  contributions  to  the  first  volume 
of  the  Dublin  Pennij  Journal  (and  later  iu 
the  Irish  Penny  Journal),  efi'ected  much  good 
in  the  cause  of  Irish  industrial  education. 
In  fact  iu  matters  of  domestic  economy  and 
self-exertion  or  self-help,  Mr.  Hickey  was  a 
second  Cobbett.    He  established  at  Bannow, 
in  Wexford,  an  agricultural  school  which  was 
carried  on  for  some  years  with  success  and 
good  results.     Mr.  Hickey  conducted  the 
school  until  his  removal  to  another  benefice. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  gave  valuable  evi- 
dence before  a  Parliamentary  committee  ia 
1830.  In  his  periodical  essays  "  On  the  Duty 
of  Self  -exertion"  he  gives  a  number  of  homely 
and  wholesome  illustrations  as  applicable  to- 
day as  when  they  were  written.    He  was  in 
the- habit  of  interviewing  the  wives  of  labour- 
ing men  in  their  own  cabins,  and  lecturing 
their  husbands  as  well  as  themselves  in  a 
kindly  way,  and  showing  them  what  they 
could  do  to  benefit  their  position,  if  they  were 
determined  on  making  the  effort.  On  one  occa- 
sion, on  entering  the  cabin  of  a  woman  whose 
christian  name  was  Catty,  he  mildly  remon- 
strated with  her  for  keeping  her  house  so  dirty 
and  herself  so  untidy,  and  Catty  replied : 
"  Why,  then,  Mr.  Doyle  [Hickey]  will  you  be 
sated,  sir  (wiping  a  dirty  chair  with  her  dirty 
apron,  and  offering  it  to  his  reverence)  ?  'twas 
the  fault  of  that  unlucky  pig  beyant  there, 
that  wouldn't  be  satisfied  to  ate  his  dinner 
in  the  bawn,  but  must  insist  on  comin'  into 
the  flare — bad  manners  to  him! — and  I  can't 
keep  it  clane  with  him.     But  indeed  the 
boneen  wouldn't  thrive  outside  in  the  cold 
anyhow."    Hickey  reminded  her  if  she  had 
accustomed  to  feed  the  young  grunter  out  in 
the  little  pig  yard,  the  familiarity  would  be 
prevented,  and  he  told  Catty  plainly  that 
her  own  slovenly  habit  and  disposition  was 
the  chief  cause  of  the  irregiil  n  ities.  Ha 
also  told  her  he  found  her  squatting  at  her 
ease  over  the  remains  of  the  tire  with  the 
dhudceu  ia  her  mouth  when  he  entered,  and 
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that  she  endeavoured  to  hide  the  Right  of 
tlie  pipe  from  him  by  popping  it  lighted  and 
all  into  her  pocket.    To  this  indictment 
(Jfttty  replied,  smiling,  yet  blushing  from 
being  caught  in  the  uufeniinino  employment 
of  smoking,  "  Indeed,  sir,  the  truth  is  the 
best ;  I  was  smoking  a  little  to  ease  my 
heart  of  the  water-//((.t/t  that  bothers  it,  and 
tlie  pi])e  is  a  great  comfort  to  a  poor  body  in 
hardship,  and  I  was  thinking  all  the  time 
tluit  the  pipe  was  betune  my  teeth,  and  the 
pig  foment  [before]  me,  ating  the  lock  of 
■kins,  that   he'd   soon    be   afther  putting 
clothes  on  myself  and  the  childre,  let  alone 
the  one  that's  coming,  and  wasn't  that  a 
comfort  to  me  ?"  Catty  had  a  ))hilosophising 
•pirit,  but  in  answer  to  Mr.  Ifickcy's  ques- 
tion why  she  put  off  so  long  tlio  ])reparation 
for  her  confinement,  replied  :  "  Wliy  then,  I 
•was  thinking  there  was  time  enough  yet, 
God  is  good,  and  won't  take  a  ])oor  body 
■bort.    And   besides,  I  am  no  great  hand 
at  the  needle,  had  I  the   makinijs  itself." 
After  a  series  of  otlier  questions  and  answers, 
in  which  Catty  always  liad  a  good  excuse  to 
make  from  her  own  point   of   view,  Mr.  | 
Hickey  advised  Catty  to  give  up  the  pipe, 
and  put  up  the  ])enuies  that  she  expended 
upon  tobacco.    She  could  not  realise  tliat  a 
penny  a  day  was  upwards  of  thirty  shillings  ' 
in  the  year,  and  tliat  in  two  years'  time  her 
tobacco  money  would  enable  herself  or  her 
liusband  to  buy  a  small  cow,  wliich  she  could  j 
feed  on  lier  own  patch  of  garden,  with  an  ' 
occasional  run  on  her  good  adviser's  field,  j 
which  he  was  willing  to  grant  her.    She  liked  ' 
the  sup  of  milk,  to  l)e  sure,  for  her  children 
and  her  husl)and,  but — there  was  always  a  j 
but — "  I  was  thinking,"  replied  Catty,  "  of  a  i 
«ister-in-law  of  mine  who  gave  up  the  pipe, 
and  bought  a  pig  with  the  savings,  and  the  j 
pig  had  her  leg  broke  and  never  did  any  j 
good  till  she  died — so  she  might  as  well  have  , 
had  the  satisfaction  of  the  pipe  ;  howsomever,  ■ 
this  is  no  maxim,  to  be  sure,  and  surely  I'll 
break  myself  oft"  the  pipe  and  see  about  the 
fittings  next  week."    Catty  always  put  off 
until  the  morrow  or  the  next  week  what  she 
should  do  at  the  present  hour,  and  when  j 
pushed  into  the  corner  by  Mr.  Hickey,  by 
the  cogency  of  his  argument,  she  at  length 
replied,  "  Well,  then  I  will  see  about  it  to- 
morrow, and  sure  God  is  good,  and  may  give 
U8  another  boy  to  help  us  in  our  old  age.  As 
for  the  girls,  I  would  not  wish  for  them  at 
all ;  they're  too  chargeable  and  brittlesome, 
and  in  the  end  if  you  haven't  a  couple  of  cows 
and  a  feather  bed  to  give  them  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  get  rid  of  them."    Catty  had  a 
hankering  after  the  boys,  and  could  not  real- 
ise the  usefulness  of  girls — of  having  one  to 
attend  to  her  in  illness,  to  help  her  to  keep 
the  bouse  clean,  to  make  her  Sunday  gown, 
to  read  an  agreeable  story  out  of  books  she 
got  as  premiums  at  school,  and  do  sundry 
other  services.    Despite  the  best  picture  that 
Jlr.  Hickey  could  draw  as  to  the  value  of  a 
girl,  Catty  could  not  see  it.    Being  convinced 
against  her  inclination,  she  admitted  that  the 
girls  might  and  could  be  good,  and  be  all 
that  Mr.  Hickey  stated,  but  her  heart  was, 
after  all,  in  the  boys.    The  sequel  of  the 
story  may  be  briefly  stated : — Catty  put  off 
the  preparation  for  her  confinement  to  the 
last  moment,  and  suddenly  gave  birth  to  a 
chopping  boy,  according  to  her  sanguine 
■wishes,  but,  sad  to  relate,  to  a  puny  girl  also, 
contrary  to  her  expectations.     The  twins 
and  their  mother  lay  in  considerable  danger 
for  some  time  without  the  needed  fittings,  or 
any  of  the  common  decencies  and  comforts 
that  such  occasions  demand.    The  above  is  a 
good  practical  illustration  of  bad  management 
and  lack  of  self-exertion  among  many  of  our 
countrywomen,    and   similar   cases   at  the 
present  moment  are  not  rare.    In  town  and 
country  thrift  and  domestic  economy  are  not 
studied  as  they  ought  to  be,  notwithstanding 
the  great  advance  of  education  within  the  last 
few  years.    The  wives  of  many  of  our  strug- 
gling men,  not  only   those  of  the  working 
classes,  but  those  above  them  in  the  social 
scale,  are  help-eats  instead  of  helpmates.  It 
ia  not  derogatory  to  a  woman  to  work  if  her 
services  are  needed  for  her  own  home — to 


work  at  what  is  suitable  to  her  sex.  It  is  a 
man's  duty  to  work  as  long  as  health  and 
strength  are  given  to  him,  and  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  a  woman,  if  she  can  do  it,  to  assist 
her  husband,  if  her  home  and  family  and  the 
wants  of  the  household  demand  her  aid. 

H. 


DESIGN    FOR  SEMI-DETACHED 
VILLAS. 

In  present  number  we  illustrate  a  design  for 
semi-detached  villas  in  that  peculiar  render- 
of  "  Queen  Anne  "  of  which  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw  is  the  master.  The  external  walls  are 
of  red  brick  ;  the  roofs  and  hooded  gal)les 
ai'e  covered  with  dark  red  tiles ;  the  coves, 
cement,  and  the  general  woodwork  are 
painted  white. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
PROPOSED  MEDICAL  LEGISLATION. 

TO  THK  EDITOR  OT  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — I  find  in  the  Irish  Builder  of  the 
Ist  inst.  a  paragraph  expressing  satisfaction 
that  Dr.  Lush's  Medical  Bill  has  been 
shelved.  You  describe  that  measure  as 
having  been  "  promoted  in  tlie  interest  of  a 
narrow  and  intolerant  section  of  the  medical 
profession,  who  desired  to  create  a  monopoly 
of  practice  and  render  illegal  all  kinds  of 
curative  medicine  unless  administered  by 
them."  You  say  you  "  desire  to  put  down 
quacks  of  all  kinds,  but  would  be  sorry  to 
see  peoi)le  prevented  of  availing  themselves 
of  the  aid  of  bone-setters,  or  compelled  to 
take  mineral  instead  of  herbal  medicine 
whether  they  believed  in  its  efficacy  or  not." 
I  am  afraid  that  the  author  of  this  paragraph 
must  have  read  the  medical  bills  now  before 
Parliament  with  about  the  same  amount  of 
attention  as  that  which  was  given  to  them 
by  Mr.  Sergeant  Simon  and  Mr.  Burt  who 
moved  their  rejection. 

Not  one  of  tlios«  bills  ever  contained  any 
proposal,  either  to  restrict  the  freedom  of 
the  public  to  be  poisoned  or  cheated  if  they 
pleased,  or  to  restrain  any  quack  from  prac- 
tising and  taking  fees.  All  that  is  insisted 
on  is  that  these  quacks  should  not  obtain 
those  fees  on  the  false  pretence  that  they  are 
duly  qualified  medical  men,  that  tliey  should 
not  represent  themselves  as  having  been 
properly  educated,  examined,  and  licensed, 
and  entitled  to  make  use  of  medical  titles. 
The  whole  purport  of  these  bills  is  to  erect  a 
standard  of  medico-educational  competency 
throughout  the  kingdom  ;  to  ensure  that  no 
one  shall  be  entitled  to  represent  himself  as 
a  registered  medical  practitioner,  unless  he 
possesses  a  certain  definite  amount  of  know- 
ledge and  skill.  Those  who  do  not  so  repre- 
sent themselves  may  practise  as  they  please 
under  cover  of  as  many  falsehoods  as  they 
please,  use  what  means  they  please,  and  take 
what  fees  they  please.  The  sole  restriction 
upon  unlicensed  practice  imposed  by  these 
bills  is  that  which  has  been  the  law  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  it  is  as  much  a  feature 
of  the  Government  Bill  as  of  Dr.  Lush's. 

I  do  not,  however,  at  all  concur  that  there 
is  anything  unreasonable  or  impracticable  in 
a  proposal  to  prevent  persons  treating  the 
sick  public  though  possessing  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  medicine.  A  pharmaceutist  is 
forbidden  by  law  to  compound  a  prescription 
unless  duly  qualified,  why  should  it  be  per- 
mitted for  any  person  to  prescribe  the 
medicine  for  gain  without  evidence  of  quali- 
fication ?  Is  the  quack  who  orders  hemlock 
juice,  belladonna,  or  night-shade,  or  who 
burns  out  tumours  with  caustic  paste,  a  whit 
less  dangerous  to  the  community  than  the 
druggist  who  makes  up  a  belladonna  and 
hemlock  liniment  ?  Why,  then,  should  we 
tolerate  the  one  and  taboo  the  other  ?  Why 
should  a  layman  be  forbidden  to  trade  upon 
a  pretended  knowledge  of  law  or  divinity, 
but  be  encouraged  to  trade  upon  a  pretended 
knowledge  of  medicine  and  surgery  ?  I 
certainly  fail  to  understand  the  reasoning, 


and  it  seems  that  statesmen  in  other  coun- 
tries are  equally  hard  of  comprehension,  for 
in  both  France  and  Germany  unlicensed 
medical  practice  for  gain  is  absolutely  for- 
bidden, and  is  punishable  by  law. 

Archibald  H.  Jacob, 

M.D.  Dub.,  F.R.C.S. 

April  8th,  1879. 


THE  MACHINERY  OF  GAS  TRADING. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — In  the  report  of  the  last  meeting  of 
the  shareholders  of  the  Alliance  and  Dublin 
Consumers'  Gas  Company,  it  is  stated  that 
the  Chairman  called  "  their  attention  to  the 
very  prosperous  state  of  the  Company.  The 
balance  which  would  be  brought  forward 
after  the  payment  of  the  [usual  10  per  cent.] 
dividends  was  £32,404,"  which  he  had  stated 
was  due  to  their  increased  revenue  from  the 
sale  of  gas,  &c.  According  to  the  report,  no 
mention  whatever  was  made  by  him  of  the 
results  of  the  avenvje  pressure  of  2i  inches 
on  the  gas  passed  through  the  consumers' 
meters,  which  according  to  tlie  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment are  tested  to  register  correctly  the 
bulks  of  gas  passed  through  them  under  a 
pressure  of  half  an  inch,  nor  that  he  gave 
any  hint  that  the  indications  of  those  meters 
must  be  fal)ulous  when  the  pressure  on  the 
gas  passing  through  them  ranges  from  2  to 
3i  iuciies. 

It  was  also  stated  that  the  price  of  gas 
had  been  reduced  three-pence  per  thousand 
since  the  1st  of  January.  Consumers  natu- 
rally expected  that  the  amounts  of  their  last 
quarters'  gas  bills  would  be  proportionably 
lessened  ;  but  to  the  surprise  of  all  who  have 
spoken  to  me  on  the  subject,  the  amounts  of 
those  bills  are  20  per  cent,  greater  than  those 
of  the  corresponding  quarter  in  the  last  year. 
Such  increased  amounts  are  due  to  the 
fictitious  indications  of  the  meters  caused 
by  the  increased  average  pressure  on  the 
gas  passing  thrcugh  them.  In  the  face  of 
all  this,  the  Corporation  have  neglected 
opposing  in  Parliament  the  passing  of  the 
new  gas  bill,  although  they  are  well  aware  of 
the  results  of  such  unjust  pressure. 

In  fact  the  usual  weekly  notice  of  the 
amount  of  pressure  on  the  gas  supply  has 
not  appeared  in  the  two  last  published 
reports,  thereby  leaving  the  ratepayers  to 
suppose  that  the  gas  interest  in  the  Corpora- 
tion was  endeavouring  to  suppress  the  publi- 
cation of  that  pressure,  and  so  connive  at 
the  quiet  continuance  of  it. 

During  his  examination  before  the  Muni- 
cipal Boundaries  Commission  on  Wednesday, 
Mr.  Beveridge,  the  town  clerk,  is  reported  to 
have  stated  that,  "  the  Corporation  got  gas 
last  year  at  £2  lis.  7id.  per  lamp.  The  con- 
sumption of  gas  in  each  lamp  being  4  cubic 
feet  per  hour,  and  its  price  being  4s.  6d.  per 
thousand,  such  an  amount  of  cost  for  the  gas 
consumed  in  each  lamp  is  nearly  one-sixth 
more  than  it  would  be  if  the  pressure  on  it 
was  not  beyond  the  fair  working  powers  of 
the  meters.  In  1871-2  there  were  3,330 
lamps  in  Dublin,  and  about  that  time  in  pub- 
lished letters  of  Mr.  Cotton  there  appeared 
the  following  statements  : — "  The  average 
pressure  (on  the  gas)  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
did  not  exceed  eight-tenths  ;"  and,  "  the 
quantity  of  gas  consumed  per  annum  in  the 
public  lamps  is  thirty-one  millions."  Further, 
in  the  Corporation  accounts  for  that  year  wo 
find  that  the  cost  of  the  gas  for  the  public 
lamps,  at  8s.  lid.  per  thousand,  amounted  to 
£6,341  13s.  7d.,  about  £1  18s.  Id.  per  lamp, 
per  annum,  the  burner  consuming  then,  as 
now,  4  cubic  feet  per  hour.  Had  the  price 
of  the  gas  consumed  during  that  year  been 
4s.  6d.  per  thousand,  the  cost  for  each  lamp 
would  only  have  amounted  to  about  £'2  Ss.  9d., 
1  or  about  7s.  lOd.  per  lamp  less  than  their 
present  cost  with  an  average  pressure  on  the 
gas  of  twenty-six-tenths,  and  the  public 
I  lamps  were  extinguished  much  earlier  every 
;  morning  in  1878  than  they  had  been 
j  in  1871-2.  I  therefore  submit  that  if 
Mr.  Beveridge  did  not  intend  misleading  the 
'  Commissioners,  his  evidence  might  have 
I  been  more  instructive. 


April  15,  1879.] 


Prior  to  1874  the  bills  furnished  by  the 
gas  company  were  always  dated  from  the 
last  day  in  one  month  to  the  last  day  in  the 
following  third  month.  Since  that  period  all 
their  bills  are  undated,  and  I  respectfully 
suggest  that  consumers  would  act  rightly  by 
refusing  to  pay  the  amounts  of  such  undated 
bills,  and  insist  on  having  correct  dates  on 
the  face  of  them. 

11th  March,  1879.  James  Kirby. 


NOTES  OF  WORKS. 

The  tower  and  spire  to  complete  St.  John's 
Cathedral,  Limerick,  has  been  oommenced 
by  Mr.  P.  Kenna,  the  contractor.  The  cost 
is  about  i8,000.  Messrs.  M.  and  S.  Hennessy, 
of  Limerick  and  Cork,  are  the  architects  ;  and 
Mr.  J.  M'D.  Bermingham,  Dublin,  surveyor. 

A  branch  bank  has  been  commenced  at 
Enniscorthy,  County  Wexford,  by  Mr.  M. 
Lynch,  builder,  for  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  S.  Symes,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Bermingham. 

This  bank  are  also  about  to  erect  a  branch 
at  Ballybay,  County  Monaghan,  and  one  at 
Bandon,  County  Cork,  from  designs  by  their 
architect,  Mr.  Symes. 

At  Brittas,  Queen's  County,  a  mansion  is 
being  erected  for  the  heirs  of  the  late  Captain 
Dunne.  It  is  faced  with  punched  stone, 
having  cut  stone  dressings.  Messrs.  Millar 
and  Symes  are  the  architects,  and  the  con- 
tract is  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Morris,  of 
Sligo,  for  about  £7,700. 

The  following  works  in  the  town  of  Newry 
are  being  carried  out  from  the  plans  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  William 
James  Watson,  C.E.,  architect : — 

A  large  block  of  buildings  in  Margaret- 
square  and  Margaret- street,  for  Mr.  Felix 
O'Hagan.  The  buildings  are  three  storeys 
in  height.  Tbe  ground  floors  are  arranged 
for  shops,  and  the  first  and  second  floors  as 
private  residences,  show-rooms,  &c.  The 
buiUlings  are  of  Gothic  design,  constructed 
with  Belfast  brick  and  Dungannon  freestone 
dressings.  The  works  are  being  rapidly 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Adam  M'Griffin,  contractor. 

New  workshops  and  warerooms  in  Hill- 
street,  for  Mr.  John  M'Arevey,  cabinet- 
maker. Mr.  Adam  M'Griffin  is  the  con- 
tractor. The  works  to  be  completed  early  in 
June  next. 

Grass  seed  stores  and  warehouses,  with 
engine-house,  on  tlie  Mall,  for  Messrs.  Martin, 
Nesbitt,  and  Irwin,  are  in  coures  of  erection, 
and  are  to  be  completed  by  the  middle  of 
June.  The  buildings  are  four  storeys  in 
height.  Principal  front  is  of  Belfast  brick, 
relieved  by  coloured  bands  of  brickwork. 
The  works  are  being  executed  by  Mr.  Adam 
M'Griffin,  builder. 


PROVINCIAL  SANITARY  MATTERS. 

RoBERTSTOWN. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Naas 
Union  Sanitary  Authority  in  past  month, 
the  following  communication  was  read  in 
reference  to  the  alleged  diphtheria  in  the 
town  : — 

Office  of  Public  Works. 
I  am  directed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works  to  state  for  the  infonna  ion  of  tlie  board  of 
puardians  of  Nans  Utiion,  in  reply  to  your  letter  of 
the  13ili,  that  »lthoui;h  grave  cause  exists  for 
doubtirii;  wlietlier  any  case  of  diphtheria  occurred 
at  Robertstowii  K'lyal  Irish  Constabulary  Barrack 
at  all,  they  have  had  it  carefully  examined,  and 
every  tjecessary  sanitary  improvement  hag  been 
directed  to  be  carried  out ;  hut  they  desire  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  all  the  sewage  of  this 
»illaiie  IS  snfffred  to  flow  into  the  canal,  to  the 
preat  detriment  of  the  only  polal)le  water  which 
the  district  affords,  and  would  su<;t2esl  that  imme- 
diate step*  be  taken  to  remedy  such  a  very  serious 
evil.  E.  HoRNSBY,  Sec. 

The  discussion  that  ensued  on  the  reading 
of  the  above  letter  might  be  described  as 
"rich"  in  an  ironical  sense.  Some  of  the 
sanitary  guardians  of  the  town  have  certainly 
peculiar  ideas  respecting  nuisances  and  river 
pollution.     Rivera    and    canals,  in  their 
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opinion,  exist  for  the  sole  purpose  of  provid- 
ing an  outfall  for  the  sewage  of  their  districts. 
Sewage-impregnated  water,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  chairman.  Major  Borrowes  (a  dcputy- 
lieuteuaut,  by  the  way),  is  a  "  nourishing 
nuisance."  The  same  gentleman  waxes 
jocular  on  mention  of  the  Barrow  river. 
What  has  the  medical  dispensary  officer  or 
other  health  officer  of  tbe  district  to  say  as 
to  the  intended  proposal  of  turning  the  sewage 
into  the  Barrow,  and  having  it  "wheeled  off"" 
to  Waterford  ?  What  has  the  Irish  Local 
Government  Board  to  say  ?  All  that  we  will 
say  at  present  is,  Ireland  is  indeed  to  be 
pitied  with  such  a  despicable  sanitary  repre- 
sentation as  what  the  following  proceedings 
disclose  : — 

The  Clerk  asked  what  answer  was  to  be  given  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works? 

Mr.  Trench — Make  a  system  of  drainage  for 
Robertstown. 

Chairman  —  It  is  a  great  pity  Mr.  Ireland  is  not 
here  to  see  this  letter. 

Clerk  —  It  appears  by  that  that  the  whole  sewage 
of  the  town  runs  into  the  canal,  and  that  is  the  only 
water  the  people  have  for  dunking. 

Chairman — i  should  say  it  is  a  nourishing  nui- 
sance. They  have  lived  on  it  and  thriven  on  it  for 
a  good  many  years. 

Mr.  Halligan — There  was  no  nuisance  in  Roberts- 
town,  or  any  fever  for  the  whole  season.  There 
was  nut  a  place  in  the  union  more  exempt  from 
disease.  Hundreds  upon  hundreds  use  that  water 
along  from  Robertstown  to  Dublin.  But  I  think  it 
is  most  necessary  to  turn  the  sewage  into  the  river. 

Mr.  Trench — 1  should  tiot  like  it  to  be  turned  into 
mine. 

Mr.  Halligan — It  i»  not  your  river;  it  is  the 
Barrow  river. 

Chairman  —  All  right;  then  the  Barrow  will 
wheel  it  away. 

Mr.  Halligan— Let  il  wheel  it  off  to  Waterford. 

Chairman  —  Would  you  like  to  refer  this  matter 
to  Mr.  Ireland  ? 

Mr.  Halligan — Oh,  certainly;  I  think  it  would 
he  most  desiratile.  It  would  only  cost  the  smallest 
trifle  to  turn  it  into  the  Barrow,  because  there  is  a 
branch  of  I  he  ri  ver  wit  bin  twenty  perches  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Trench — 1  believe  the  river  is  lower  than 
the  canal ? 

Mr.  Halligan— It  is  15  ft.  under  it. 

Tlie  matter  was  referred  to  Mr.  Ireland  for  con- 
sideration. 


DEATH  IN  THE  CHIMNEY. 

A  FEW  days  ago  in  Sheffield,  a  burglar  met 
his  death  in  a  most  remarkable  vvay,  although 
in  pursuit  of  his  profession.  This  death  was 
as  painful  as  the  circumstances  were  un- 
common. Several  attempts  were  recently 
made  to  effect  a  robbery  on  the  premises  of 
a  Mr.  Ficldsend,  a  pawnbroker,  of  Broad- 
street  Park.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th 
inst.  a  member  of  the  gang  who  had  been 
planted  in  the  spot,  went  down  Mr.  Fields- 
end's  chimney.  The  flue  measured  about 
twelve  to  15  in.  inside,  and  having 
dropped  some  15  ft.  or  so,  the  burglar  stuck 
fast.  The  shaft  is  stopped  by  a  large  stone 
which  has  been  built  across  it,  and  imme- 
diately above  the  stone  two  flues  come  into 
the  chimney,  one  from  the  fireplace  of  Mr. 
Fieldsend's  kitchen,  and  the  other  from  that 
of  a  neighbour's.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
man  to  get  down  either  of  these,  and  he 
could  not  return  up  the  chimney,  as  he  was 
wedged  tightly  in.  Though  a  little  fellow 
he  had  no  room  to  get  his  arms  down,  so 
that  he  might  extricate  or  raise  himself,  and 
he  consequently  had  to  remain  until  assist- 
ance came  or  he  was  discovered.  Mr. 
Fieldsend  and  family  reside  on  the  premises, 
and  before  daylight  some  curious  noises 
were  heard,  but  they  were  not  sufficiently 
loud  to  create  any  alarm.  Mrs.  Hunter,  a 
neighbour,  thought  it  was  the  sweeps. 
About  half-past  five  o'clock  Mrs.  Hunter  got 
up  and  lighted  the  fire  in  her  kitchen,  and 
when  she  did  so,  she  thought  she  heard 
moaning  up  the  chimney,  but  was  not  quite 
sure  as  to  the  fact.  Shortly  after  nine  o'clock 
she  went  upstairs,  and  thought  again  that 
she  heard  noises  in  the  chimney.  She  was 
then  certain  there  was  moaning  within  it, 
and  running  downstairs  she  hastened  to  Mr. 
Fieldsend  and  acquainted  him  with  the  fact 
that  there  was  someone  up  the  chimney. 
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That  gentleman  regarded  the  announcement 
as  incredible.  He  partook  of  breakfast,  and 
whilst  reading  the  newspaper  his  wife  poked 
the  fire.  Immediately  afterwards  she  also 
heard  groans,  and  told  him  of  it.  Mr.  Fields- 
end  went  into  tlie  upper  warehouse,  and 
could  then  hear  distinctly  sounds  as  if  som* 
one  was  in  the  chimney.  He  communicated 
with  the  police,  and  Detective-Superintendent 
Battersby,  with  Detectives  Jackson,  Moody 
and  Smith,  v.cre  soon  upon  the  scene.  It 
was  evident  that  there  was  someone  in  th« 
ffue,  and  Battersby  sent  for  Mr.  Hallam, 
police-surgeon.  Mr.  Thomas  Jackson,  buil- 
der, was  fetched,  and  pulled  a  portion  of  the 
chimney  down  in  that  part  where  it  passed 
through  the  upper  warehouse.  An  aperture 
sufficiently  large  having  been  made.  Detec- 
tives Moody  and  Smith  examined  the  interior, 
and  a  considerable  distance  beneath  thera 
they  saw  a  man  who  had  his  arms  tightly 
compressed  in  front  of  his  face,  and  who 
appeared  to  be  almost  buried  in  soot.  H« 
was  groaning  very  much,  but  the  detec- 
tives attempted  to  cheer  him  up  by  saying 
that  they  would  have  him  out  in  a  minute  or 
two.  The  heat  ascending  from  the  two  flues 
was  overpowering,  and  the  poor  fellow  must 
have  been  in  great  agony.  After  using  all 
their  strength  the  officers  succeeded  in 
drawing  him  up  to  the  aperture,  and  from 
thence  to  the  floor  of  the  warehouse,  where 
they  laid  him  down.  One  of  them  emptied 
his  mouth  of  soot,  whilst  the  other  attempted 
to  give  him  some  brandy  and  water;  but  he 
died  immediately  on  being  released  from  his 
dreadful  position.  Mr.  Hallam  arrived  in  a 
few  minutes  afterwards,  but  of  course  medi- 
cal service  was  of  no  avail.  The  body  was 
removed  to  the  Old  Harrow  public-house, 
and  placed  in  a  stable  at  the  back.  It  was 
evidently  that  of  a  man  twenty-four  or 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  slightly  built,  about 
4ft.  5in.  in  height.  His  clothing  was  very 
shabby.  In  his  pockets  were  found  6s.  i^^., 
but  nothing  which  could  then  lead  to  his 
identification.  The  body  was  afterwards 
identified  as  that  of  Robert  Albert  Johnson, 
who  had  lived  with  his  mother  at  Navigatioa 
hill,  Blast-lane,  one  of  the  lowest  localities 
in  Sheffield. 

The  above  form  of  death  would  not  be  an 
inappropriate  one  for  a  "Jerry  "  builder,  but 
though  bad  as  that  unscrupulous  rascal  is 
we  would  like  to  alford  him  time  for  repent- 
ance. Thus  we  would  show  him  more  mercy 
than  he  and  his  fellows  show  victims  whom 
they  rob  first,  and  their  wretched  houses 
slowly  though  surely  kill  afterwards.  No 
one,  however,  would  feel  greatly  concerned 
for  the  safety  of  a  "  Jerry  "  jammed  for  a  few 
hours  in  one  of  his  own  chimney-flues,  par- 
ticularly in  one  of  his  run-up  "  eligible " 
houses  awaiting  for  its  first  tenant.  If  the 
house  in  question  stood  isolated,  it  might  be 
safely  anticipated  the  "  Jerry"  would  be  able 
to  extricate  himself,  for  it  would  not  require 
much  pressure  to  burst  the  brick  work 
asunder,  letting  in  a  body  of  light,  and  out 
a  body  of  corruption. 


A  National  Theatre. — The  prospects  of  the 
realisation  of  a  long-desired  National  Theatre  are 
brightening.  Mr.  George  Godwin,  of  the  Builder, 
and  representative  writers  in  the  Athenmum  and 
other  professional  literary  and  art  journals  are 
keeping  the  subject  before  the  public,  and  treating 
the  question  and  its  belongings  in  a  judicious  wa\ . 
Mr.  Planclie,  the  Somerset  Herald,  an  antliority  of 
no  light  weight  on  dramatic  matters,  has  ably  dis- 
cussed the  pros  and  cons  of  the  project.  We  trust 
the  discussion  will  not  be  allowed  to  die  out,  and 
that  we  will  be  able  shortly  to  announce  lo 
all  true  lovers  of  the  drama  that  the  neces- 
sary organisation  for  piving  a  practical  em- 
bodiment to  the  idea  of  a  National  Theatre, 
has  assumed  a  tangible  form.  Whether  a  Govern- 
ment subsidy  is  possible  or  not  at  the  present  time 
need  not  stand  in  the  way,  lor  there  is  sufficient 
wealth  and  co-operative  spirit  in  lingland,  if  wisely 
encouraged,  availed  of,  and  directed,  to  ensure  the 
erection  and  nianitenance  of  a  truly  Nuiional 
Theatre — a  theatre  at  once  a  nursery  of  dramatic 
gi  tiius,  and  a  mirror  of  all  that  is  worlliy  of  retii  c- 
tion  in  connection  itith  human  nature,  in  its  hijiiet't 
Hspirutioiis,  and  iu  holiest  and  mubt  heruic 
acbieveiueiits. 
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HOME  AND  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  annual  meelinf;  of  the  British  Medical  Aaso- 
ciuliori  takes  place  this  year  in  the  (jrouiids  of  the 
Qiieen'H  Collene,Cork.  In  connection  un  exhibition 
ol  hygienic  u|i|iliances  will  he  held  in  the  new 
plant-houses,  open  free  to  the  puhlic  duriiii;  the  visit 
of  the  associution.  A  snii-coniniillee,  with  Mr.  W. 
N.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Arthur  Hill,  architect,  honorary 
iitcretaripg,  have  undertaken  the  arran^jeinent  of 
the  exhiliition. 

Sewage  Utilization. — The  first  premium  of 
£160,  effered  hy  the  Sto(<e-OM-Trent  Council  for  i 
the  best  scheme  of  dealiusr  with  town  sewnije,  has  ; 
been  awardid  to  M:ijor-(ieneral  H.  Y.  D.  Scott, 
C.  B.,  F.R.S.,  atid  Mr.  (iilbert  Rednrave,  on  behalf 
of  the  Scott's  Sewaye  Company  (Limited).  The 
tpcond  position  in  the  compelilion,  with  un  avvanl 
of  £100,  was  assigned  to  Messrs.  Bailey,  Deiilcn, 
Son,  and  North, 

A  New  VVokkino-Man  Poet.  —  A  London 
piihlisliinir  house  will  shortly  introduce  to  the 
Jtritisti  public  a  new  Seolch  working-man  poet  in 
Mr.  Alexaiiiler  Anderson,  whose  "  Sonas  and 
ballads"  are  in  the  press.  M r.  Anderson  is  a 
"surface-man"  in  Dumfries-shire,  whose  wrilini»s 
liave  gained  him  considerable  local  reputation.  Like 
his  countrymun,  Mr.  David  Wingate,  he  now  ap- 
peals to  a  lari-er  audience. 

Ogham  Inschibud  Monuments. — A  very  in- 
terestitii;  ami  hi!<tork'al  work,  liy  the  late  Uicliard 
Hoii  Brash,  M.H.I  A.,  author  of  the  "  Ei  cli-siaslical 
Architecture  of  Irelund  "  (firKt  published  in  the 
(lagen  of  the  //a/*  ii«/7(/t'/')  and  other  antiquarian 
es«ajs,  is  now  beiuu  pulilished  by  Messrs.  (ieorae 
Bell  and  Son,  Loiulon.  Tlie  full  title  of  the  work 
is— "  The  Otrham  In8cril)ed  Monuments  of  the 
Uaedhil  in  the  British  Islands."  The  volume  is 
eilited  by  Mr.  Oeor^e  .M.  Atkinson.  This  work 
will  certainly  possess  an  interest  lor  British  ami 
Irish  philologists  and  antiquaries. 

TheOi.d  Mastkrs.  -  Several  Knalish  collectors 
yf'iW,  s'dyn  llie  Acadeiiii/,  contribute  to  the  exhilii- 
tion of  ilrawihi>s  liy  tiie  Old  Masters,  which  is  to 
be  held  at  the  Kcole  des  Beiin.x-Arls  next  month. 
Mr.  Malcolm,  whose  splendid  collection  is  now  well 
known  in  Enuland,  will  send  some  of  the  choicest 
of  his  Italian  ami  (ierinan  drawings,  and  Mr. 
Mitchell  will  also  be  represented.  One  of  the 
features  of  the  strongest  attraction  in  the  pro- 
t^ramme  of  the  exhibition  is  the  promised  display  of 
the  Raphael  drawiu'^sbelonjijin;;  to  the  Due d' A u male. 

The  Bismauck  Statde — The  statue  of  Prince 
Bismurk,  at  Coloijne,  unveiled  on  the  1st  inst., 
the  64th  birlhilay  ef  the  Prince,  is  the  work  of 
the  sculptor  Fritz  Scliaper,  of  Berlin.  The  cost  of 
it  —  40,000  marks — has  been  covered  by  two 
legacies  for  the  purpose — one  of  20.U0D  marks  liy 
Herr  Christoph  Andreae;  and  the  other,  also  of 
20,000  marks,  by  Baron  Friedrich  von  Dieraardt. 
The  pedestal  is  of  reddish  polished  Kfauite,  and 
Viears  on  the  western  side  the  inscription,  in  golden 
letters,  "  Bismarck."  The  bronze  statue  is  2  83 
metres  in  height, 

Strasburg  Cathedral.  —  The  works  at 
Strasburg  Cutliedial,  which  had  been  suspended 
during  the  winter,  have  recetitly  been  resumed, 
aud  are  beina  pushed  forward  with  great  visour, 
with  a  view  to  their  completion  during  the  present 
year.  The  artistic  bronze  ornaiuents  shown  in  the 
Paris  Exhiliition  of  1878,  are  to  be  fixed  in  their 
places  next  month.  In  the  interior  of  the  buildin<; 
the  decorative  painting  in  the  choir,  which  has 
been  contemplated  by  the  Municipal  Council  since 
1839,  is  soon  to  be  resumed.  The  last  course  of 
stonework  forming  the  cornice  of  the  cupola,  is 
already  laid,  and  the  enormous  wooden  framework 
for  the  dome  is  commenced, 

Glasgow  Philosophical  Society. — At  a 
meeting  of  this  society  on  the  19tli  ult.,  Mr.  VV. 
P.  Buchan  read  a  paper  on  house  drainage.  With 
the  aid  of  diagrams  he  explained  various  methods 
at  present  in  operation  of  bouse  drainage  and  ven- 
tilation, and  uraed  the  importance  of  greater  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  the  disconnecting  the  house  pipes 
and  the  common  sewers.  The  system  of  house 
drainage  in  use  in  many  cases  he  characterised  as  a 
disgrace  to  modern  civilisation,  and  argued  that  no 
building  should  he  allowed  to  be  occupied  until  the 
drainage  and  sanitary  fittings  had  been  examined 
and  reported  upon  by  some  qualified  official,  whose 
report  should  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public. 
Mr.  Howeyman  said  that  the  subject  of  house 
drainage  was  a  most  discouraging  one,  notwiih- 
standiiig  all  the  lessons  the  public  had  got.  The 
state  of  matters  which  existed  in  our  bouses  was 
simply  inconceivable.  Professor  Jaujes  Thomson, 
Ml.  Watson,  and  others  made  some  remarks  on 
several  of  the  methods  ef  ventilation  explained  in 
course  of  the  paper.  ' 


Perforated  limestone  and  pieces  of  other  hard 
rocks  riddled  with  the  fine  bore  holes  of  a  small 
marine  boring  animal,  are  very  common  on  the 
coast  of  Dorset  and  elsewhere.  The  perloration  of 
marble  by  n  marine  boring  animal  —  the  sponge 
known  as  Cl'iona  sulpliuiea  —  \i»»  been  recently 
observed  and  noticed  liy  Prof.  Verrill.  Il  seems 
that  a  vessel  laden  with  Italian  marble  was  wrecked 
in  1871  otf  Long  Island,  and  the  exposed  portions 
of  the  slabs  which  occasionally  come  to  liizht,  are 
found  to  be  Ihorniighly  penetrated  to  the  depth  of 
an  inch  or  two  by  the  crooked  irregular  borinits  of 
this  sponge,  and  reduced  to  a  comfilete  honeycomb, 
readilv  eriimbled  between  the  finaers.  Beyond 
these  borings  the  stone  is  still  perfectly  sound  and 
unaltered.  Piof.  Verrill  notices  this  as  the  first 
instance  recorded  where  the  sponae  has  attacked 
limestone,  since  calcareous  rocks  <lo  not  occur  along 
the  porii"ns  of  our  coast  inliiiliiied  by  it;  and  he 
suggests  that  its  demonstrated  ability  to  destroy 
such  rocks  so  rapidly  miaht  havean  impor  tanl  pratica! 
Iiearing  on  the  use  of  limestone  structures  for  Sub- 
marine works — Engineer. 

Death  op  Sir  Anthony  Panizzi — The 
deaili  is  ainiounced  of  Sir  Anthony  Panizzi,  K  C. B., 
late  ((irincipal  librarian  at  the  British  Museum,  in 
the  82iid  year  of  his  age.  Sir  Anlbony  was  by 
birth  an  Italian,  having  been  born  at  Breseells,  in 
Modenu,  (Ml  the  16tli  Septemlier,  1797.  He  was 
educated  at  Reagi".  »"''  at  the  University  of  Parma, 
whereat  theaaeof2l,  he  obtained  the  di'gree  of 
Doctor  in  Law.  Tukina  part  in  the  Piedinonte-e 
Kevolulion  of  1821,  ii'-  was  l)etrayed,  and  iirresled 
at  Oeniona,  from  whieli  place,  however,  he  made 
his  escape,  after  having  lieen  condemned  to  deatli, 
and  all  his  property  confiscated.  Mr.  Panizzi  took 
refuae  at  Luaano,  ami  next  at  Geneva,  whence  with 
other  Italian  fugitives  he  was  expelled  at  the 
Instance  of  the  Austrian  and  Sardinian  Govern- 
ments, and,  making  f<ir  Knahnul,  reached  this 
country  liy  way  of  (Jermany.  He  curried  on  the 
profession  of  a  teacher  at  Liverpool  (or  several 
years,  and  in  1828  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Ilallan  in  University  CoUeae,  London.  After  hold- 
inc  Ibis  post  three  years,  Mr.  Panizzi  was  nominated 
hy  Lord  Broiiahain,  then  Lord  Chancellor,  to  the 
office  of  assistant  libraiiaii  at  the  British  Museum, 
and  in  1837  he  was  promoted  to  the  keeprrship  of 
the  printed  books.  Here  his  literary  judament  and 
his  adininistralive  ability  found  ample  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  such  gifts;  and  althouuh  at  the  same 
time  the  selection  of  a  foreianer  for  such  an  import- 
ant and  responsible  post  was  freely  criticised, 
experience  amply  justified  the  wisdom  of  the  choice 
which  has  been  made  by  the  trustees.  Under  his 
direction  the  Book  Department  of  the  British 
Museum  became  one  of  the  most  complete  libraries 
in  the  world,  and  the  facilities  for  study  were 
enormously  increased.  In  less  than  twenty  years 
the  number  of  volumes  in  the  collection  had  more 
than  douliled,  and  its  value  was  thereby  so  much 
enlianced  as  to  olitain  recognition  from  the  Legisla- 
ture, with  an  auamented  Parliamentary  grant.  By 
his  eneray  and  perseverence  a  catalogue  was  com- 
piled which  furnished  an  easy  and  expeditious 
reference  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  volumes 
in  the  library.  After  many  years  of  service  as 
principal  librarian,  Mr.  Panizzi,  when  nearly 
seventy  years  of  age,  resigned  an  office  in  which  he 
had  done  so  much  good  work.  The  Government  of 
the  day,  recognising  his  merits,  awarded  him  the 
full  amount  of  his  salary  and  emoluments  as  a 
retiring  pension.  In  1869  he  received  the  distinc- 
tion of  K.C.B.  The  deceased  aentleiuan  had  lived 
to  enjoy  his  retiring  pension  nearly  thirteen  years, 
having  resigned  his  position  in  June,  1866,  after 
more  than  a  generation  of  service  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Asbestos. — The  great  importance  of  this  sub- 
stance rests  on  its  pecullarquallties, being  indestruc- 
tible by  the  action  of  fire  and  acids,  fibroMS,  and  capable 
of  being  woven  into  cloth  or  made  into  paper,  and 
often  as  fine  as  flax  or  silk.  According  to  Pliiiy, 
its  sole  use  seems  to  have  been  for  winding-sheets 
in  which  to  burn  distinguished  dead,  or  to  be  spun 
into  napkins,  which  were  used  only  at  great  feasts, 
and  from  time  immemorial  in  those  localities  where  the 
subtance  is  fouml,  the  peasantry  used  it  in  the  form 
of  wicks  for  their  lamps,  for  which  purpose  its 
power  of  capillary  attraction  renders  it  most  service- 
able. Common  asbestos  is  not  indigenous  to  any 
Sfiecial  portion  of  the  globe,  but  is  found  in  abund- 
ance in  most  countries,  and  is  more  or  less  fibrous, 
but  of  a  powdery  quality.  It  is  found  in  the  veins 
and  seams  of  the  serpentine  formation  of  rocks, 
which  are  blasted  to  procure  the  fibre,  and  rarely 
is  it  discovered  in  lumps;  thus  the  quarrying 
process  is  similar  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  reaching 
mineral  !'roductions.  Tlie  strong,  long,  fibrous 
quality,  wiiich  is  found  in  suflicient  quantities  (or 
commercial  purposes,  is  taken  from  the  Italian 
Alps,  at  elevations  of  several  thousand  feet.  The 


chief  employment  of  asbestos  is  steam-packine  for 
pistons  and  pump  rods,  stuffing-boxes,  manhole- 
plates,  and  a  species  of  teliin(f  for  covering  boilers 
and  steam-pipes.  No  substance  possesses  greater 
adaptability  to  these  purposes  than  asbestos, 
whose  properties  specially  recommend  it  to  resist 
a  high  temperature,  moisture,  friction,  and  flame 
itself.  On  the  American  continent,  where  the 
manufacture  of  asbestos  is  assuming  prosperous 
coiiditi(Mis,  lining  or  sheathing  paper  for  ceilings, 
floors,  and  partitions  is  attracting  consideralile 
attention.  These  pupers  are  made  in  rolls  of  any 
thickness  or  length,  can  lie  printed  with  any  desir- 
alile  pattern,  and  render  buildings  not  only  safer  in 
case  of  fire,  but  cooler  in  siiiiimer  and  warmer  in 
winter.  The  varieties  of  asbestos  are  almost  in- 
numeiable,  and  no  two  localities  seem  to  yield  pre- 
cisely the  same  fibre.  In  (ireut  Britain  theasliestos 
business  is  centred  in  the  Patent  Asbestos  Manu- 
facture Company,  Limited,  whose  advertisement 
will  be  found  on  another  page.  The  enterprise  of 
this  firm  III  utilisina  a  well  known  mineral  tlial  has 
waited  more  than  2,000  years  to  become  a  flourisli- 
ina  article  of  commerce.  Is  attended  with  a  re- 
markable degree  of  success.  It  is  stated  that  this 
manufacturing  company  is  the  only  one  through- 
out the  worlil  who  make  the  asbestos  packing.  It 
has  had  sufficiently  severe  trials  of  its  endurance 
and  adaptability  by  the  most  eaiiiient  and  practical 
<  iigineers,  and  their  opinions  regarding  its  valuable 
properties  are  unanimous.  Among  scientific  men, 
asliestos  has  of  late  years  excite<l  the  keenest 
interest,  and  has  gained  their  unqualified  approval 
as  being  pre-eminently  the  first  in  adaptability  of 
all  known  substances  to  uses  where  incombustibility 
and  power  of  resisiing  acids  and  friction  are  essen- 
tial. Not  the  least  among  the  items  of  their 
manufactures  is  their  patent  covering  for  boilvrs, 
st>  am  pipes,  jcc.  As  it  is  not  in  embryo,  the  public 
confidence  which  the  Company's  wide  range  of  ex- 
perience of  the  material,  with  which  they  have 
revolutionised  many  points  in  mechanical  appliances, 
has  encouraged  their  experiments  with  this  new 
covering,  and  the  most  sfatisfactory  results  may 
reliably  be  expected  from  it.  It  is  applied  like 
ordinary  cement  or  plaster, and  iseasily  mainpulaled 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS.  ( 

MooRK's  "  Juvenilia." — In  reply  to  correspondents,  we  may  ' 
Siiy  liere  ttiat  the  paper  on  Moore,  bis  schoolniaster,  and 
the  historic  associations  of  AuuKier-atreet  (tlic  birth  place  of 
the  poet)  is  now  re-pat)lishcd  in  pamphlet  form  with 
additional  matter,  and  may  be  had  tbrouuii  all  booksellers 
and  newsagents,  or  tlirou^'li  the  office  of  this  paper. 

J.  B.  (Cork) — Your  wishes  will  he  attended  to  ' 

A  Mancfactlkkb  ( London). — Cannot  appear  otherwise  than  < 
as  an  advertisement.  ^ 

C.  E.  (Glasaow). — We  are  afraid  after  due  consideration  that  ! 
the  suhjcct  would  not  be  of  sufficient  interest,  and  ttie  / 
expense  ut  the  illustrations  would  be  greatly  out  of  propor- 
tion with  the  benefit  resulting  to  all  parties.  ' 

A  Ladt. — The  verses  are  indeed  above  mediocrity,  but  the  ' 
suliject  is  not  suitable  for  these  columns  Will  our  fair  cor-  : 
respondent  try  her  pen  on  such  themes  as  art  or  liealth, 
self-help,  or  thrift.  A  sanitary  song  would  he  worthy  of  a 
lady's  pen,  and  in  wedding  the  Muse  to  health  a  W'<man 
would  not  cease  to  love  Nature,  as  human  nature,  the  whit 
less. 

T.  C. — Why  not  put  your  signature  to  the  letter.  It  is  a. 
good  one,  but  if  printed  as  an  anonymous  communication 
(in  this  instance)  it  will  loose  all  the  effect  it  would  other- 
wise have. 

'  Sir  Kicuard  Morrison."  A  young  student  of  architecturs 
is  informed  that  tliis  worthy  architect  was  a  pupil  of  James 
Gandoii,  and  that  he  died  as  late  as  1849,  at  an  advanced 
age,  and  is  buried  in  Mount  Jerome  Cemetery.  His 
talented  son  excelling  the  father  in  some  particulars,  pre- 
deceased Ilia  parent  in  1838.  and  was  known  by  the  name 
of  William  Vitiiuvius  Mori  isson. 

Recsivkd.— M.  A.— E.  B — "An  Old  Resident  of  Aungier- 
sireet "  (we  will  lookup  the  matter). — C.  R..  Trinity  College 
(many  thank.^).— J.  K.— R.  i>.  S.— .VI.  U.  (the  matter  has 

been  noticed  already).— S.  A  An  Artisan  (yes).— F.  B. — 

G.  F.  S.— R.  E.,  &c. 


NOTICE. 

We  shall  he  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  out- 
readers  notes  of  works  in  contemplation  or  in 
progress  in  town  or  country.  No  charge  is 
made  for  insertion. 

It  is  tu  be  distinctly  understood  that  although 
we  (jive  jilace  to  letters  of  cor  respondents,  we  do 
not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

Correspondents  should  send  their  names  and 
addresses,  not  necessarily  fur  publication. 

RATES  OP  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  IRISH  BUILDBK. 
(Town.)      s.    d.  (Post.)      s.  d. 

Yearly  ..60  Yearly  ..80 
Half-yearly  3  0  Half -yearly  4  0 
Quarterly    .    1    6    Quarterly    .    2  0 

Payable  in  advance. 
Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  he 

made  pai/able  to  Mr.  Peter  Roe,  42,  Mabbut- 

street,  Dublin. 
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ST.  CANICE'S  CATHEDRAL, 
KILKENNY.* 

rO  those  who  do  not  possess  the 
excellent  history  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Canice,  by  the  Rev. 
James  Graves  and  the  late 
John  G.  A.  Prim,  the  hand- 
book of  Mr.  Langrishe  will  act  as  an  accep- 
table and  useful  guide,  as  well  as  affording 
a  good  epitome  of  most  of  the  objects  of 
historical  and  architectural  interest  in  con- 
nection with  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Canice. 
The  handbook  commences  with  an  account  of 
the  See  of  Ossory,  founded  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, and,  in  proceeding,  takes  note  of  the 
important  changes,  incidents,  and  distin- 
gnished  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  and  other 
•elebrated  personages  who  in  every  succeed- 
ing age  and  in  one  form  or  another  had  a 
hand  and  a  voice  by  their  names  and  deeds 
in  contributing  to  the  annals  of  the  cathedral, 
and  not  only  to  that  edifice,  but  to  the  his- 
tory of  Kilkenny. 

Mr.  Langrishe  briefly  yet  comprehensively 
and  clearly  describes  each  important  event 
and  structural  alteration  through  medieval 
times,  down  to  the  more  modern  reparations 
in  the  last  century  and  the  restorations  in 
the  present  century  and  in  our  own  time. 
The  architectural  peculiarities  of  the  cathe- 
dral are  pointed  out,  and  tlie  opinion  of  Mr. 
G.  E.  Street  in  respect  to  its  style  and  sup- 
posed builders.  Without  accepting  Mr. 
Street's  beliefs  (which  are,  however,  worthy 
•f  consideration,  from  his  acknowledged 
ability  and  position)  it  was  not  amiss  to  in- 
elude  the  reasons  he  gives  for  his  views.  Mr. 
Street  has  stated,  from  the  similarity  of  the 

•  "  Handbook  to  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Can-ce,  Kil- 
Heriny  Kdit^d  i,y  Kichard  Langinshr-,  Member  of  the  Institute 
of  lr.«h  Arrbuert,,  Vke-Pre.m,l(nt  of  the  KovmI  Historical  >,n,\ 
ArcUxr,U,Kwn\  AMonaiion  of  Ireland,  Ac.   Kilkenny :  Printed 


details  of  St.  Canice  and  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  Dublin,  with  those  of  St.  David's 
Cathedral,  Strata-Florida  Abbey,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  buildings  in  South  Wales,  that 
the  designers  and  builders  of  both  these  Irish 
cathedrals  came  from  there.  It  may  be  quite 
natural  to  suppose  that  among  the  followers 
of  Strongbow  came  over  building  craftsmen 
as  well  as  other  artificers,  but  we  doubt  that 
they  were  better  acquainted  with  the  archi- 
tectural details  evidenced  in  St.  Canice  and 
Christ  Church  than  our  native  craftsmen. 
We  think  that  the  late  Mr.  R.  R.  Brash  has 
clearly  proved  that  the  builders  of  our 
Hiberno-Romanesque  churches,  and  even 
some  of  our  Early  Pointed  examples,  were 
little  indebted  to  the  builders  of  the  sister 
kingdom.  The  Norman  element  must,  of 
course,  have  exerted  an  influence  in  Eng. 
land,  as  it  did  in  this  country  ;  but  in  many 
of  our  Gothic  structures  there  are  indigenous 
architectural  features  which  stand  boldly 
forth,  evidencing  native  original  design  and 
practice,  and  not  merely  servile  imitation. 
Assimilation  there  was,  no  doubt ;  but  it  was 
of  that  nature  which  re-created  while  it  ab- 
sorbed, yet  still  preserving  almost  intact  an 
architectural  style  peculiar  to  this  island. 
In  our  early  oratories,  as  well  as  in  those 
Gothic  churches  immediately  succeeding 
them,  the  peculiarities  of  style  inherent  to 
the  practice  of  our  native  craftsmen-builders 
are  discoverable  in  many  directions  in  our 
national  monuments.  The  circumstances  of 
our  people  and  the  condition  of  the  country 
did  not  generally  allow  of  the  erection  of 
such  large  structures  as  are  to  be  seen  in 
many  parts  of  the  sister  kingdom.  Irish 
builders,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  otherwise, 
were  centuries  ago  obliged,  as  they  have  been 
obliged  in  our  own  time,  to  "  cut  their  cloth 
according  to  their  measure,"  and  elaborate 
details  had  to  be  sacrificed  and  more  simple 
features  adopted.  Buildings  of  old  of  an 
ecclesiastical  character  in  this  country  were 
long  years  in  course  of  construction,  owing 
to  similar  causes  that  have  existed  in  more 
recent  times  and  in  our  own  day.  Style  suc- 
ceeded style,  and  the  original  features  of  the 
building  got  modified,  and  the  last  fashion 
often  overlapped  the  first.  Indeed  several  of 
our  Gothic  structures  show  a  succession  of 
styles,  due  to  changes,  alterations,  and  com- 
plete departures  from  the  original  practice 
in  fashion  when  the  buildings  were  first  com- 
menced. But  we  must  not  be  tempted  into 
a  long  digression,  however  suggestive  may 
be  the  subject. 

As  a  retrospective  contrast  with  what  Mr. 
Langrishe  writes  anent  St.  Canice's,  its  style, 
reparations,  its  modern  and  yet  again  more 
recent  "  restorers,"  we  cite  an  extract  from 
an  article  on  Kilkenny,  written  nigh  half  a 
century  ago,  and  which  we  are  of  opinion 
(though  we  may  be  mistaken)  was  written  by 
the  late  George  Petrie  : — 

"  We  know  not  anj  place  in  Ireland  where  the 
lover  of  religious  antiquities  might  spend  a  duy  so 
well  as  in  the  Calliedral  of  St.  Canice.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  a  cenlle  eminence, and  yields  to  no  cathedral 
in  tlie  kiiisjdoin  lor  the  beauty  and  llahlness  of  its 
architecture,  and  in  size  only  to  Christ's  and  6t. 
Patrick's,  Unlilin.  1 1 8  shape  is  cruciform, and  con- 
sists of  a  choir,  transepts,  iiicliidins:  lady  chapel, 
and  nave  with  lateral  aisles,  presentint;  a  ranjje  of 
arches  resting  on  columns  of  black  marble — but 
these  are  now  whitened,  in  consequence  of  the  whim 
of  a  fooli'>h  econoiiiist.  The  man  must  have  been  a 
Goth,  a  Vandal,  a  11  un,  hut  surely  not  a  Celt,  who 
thus  delaced  these,  perhaps  to  him  aloomy  pillars, 
by  havinsj  them  nearly  whitewashed.  In  this 
lieaiiliful  nave  are  hnried  the  Butlers,  the  Oraces, 
the  Hiircells,  and  the  .Vlarshalls.  Here  also  lies 
Bishop  Aicholson   Walsh,   who,  A.D.  1586,  was 


assaulted  in  open  court  by  one  James  Dullard,  whom 
he  had  cited  before  lilm  to  answer  for  the  crime  of 
adultery.  The  villain  was  of  such  respectable  con- 
nexion that,  though  brouerht  to  justice,  and  executed 
for  his  crime,  yet  his  relatives  had  interest  enough 
not  to  permit  those  crimes  to  be  recorded  on  marble; 
and  so  on  the  bishop's  tomb  it  is  merely  said  that 
he  died  on  the  14th  of  December,  1585." 

The  reader,  if  he  visits  St.  Canice's  Cathe- 
dral, is  advised  by  the  writer  of  the  above  to 
ascend  the  tower,  from  which  he  will  witness 
a  noble  prospect ;  but  first  of  all  he  is  told 
not  to  forget  to  see  the  stone  chair  of  St. 
Ciaran  or  Chiarain.  This  chair  is  described 
in  Mr.  Langrishe's  handbook,  but  a  woodcut 
is  given  of  it  in  the  publication  from  which 
we  have  taken  the  above  extract,  as  well  as  a 
view  of  the  Ancient  Market  Cross  of  Kil- 
kenny, "  which  was  barbarously  removed  in 
the  year  1771."  This  cross  was  inscribed  on 
its  fourth  step  with  the  date  "  MCCC." 

Mr.  Langrishe  gives  two  interesting  lists 
with  descriptions  and  details  of  the  Unin- 
scribed  and  Inscribed  Monuments.  The 
latter  ones  are  very  interesting,  from  their 
quaint  inscriptions  and  suggestiveness. 
Several  of  the  monuments  are  unique  in 
style,  and  others  very  characteristic,  includ- 
ing distinguished  ecclesiastics,  lords,  earls, 
noble  ladies,  famous  citizens  of  Kilkenny, 
and  renowned  craftsmen.  Of  the  latter  class 
here  are  examples  : — 

"  Here  lieth  William  Hollechan,  burgess  of  the 
City  of  Kilkenny,  who  died  on  the  1st  day  of 
January,  1609,  and  Morona  Macher,  his  wife,  whe 
died  [  ]•' 

This  is  a  floor  slab  ornamented  with  a 
foliated  cross  in  relief,  and  a  weaver's  flj 
shuttle,  temples,  frame  of  a  loom,  and  a  spool 
of  yarn — emblems  of  the  trade  of  the 
deceased. 

Pray  for  John  Brennan,  Carpinter,  who  dyetU 
ye  8th  S.  [her]  1646,  and  his  wife  Anney  Glaiilow, 
dead  the  [  ]. 

A  plain  floor  slab.  The  elaborate  mural 
monument  of  David  Rothe,  the  celebrated 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  and  literary  digni- 
tary in  the  time  of  the  Confederate  Catholics, 
is,  we  are  sorry  to  hear,  in  a  much  mutilated 
condition.  It  bears  date  1642.  Mr.  Langrishe 
informs  his  readers  that  the  lights  in  the 
gable  of  the  north  transept  are  about  to  be 
filled  with  stained  glass,  by  public  subscrip- 
tion, to  the  memory  of  a  very  deserving 
ecclesiastic,  the  late  very  Rev.  Charles  A. 
Vignoles,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ossory  for  thirty- 
four  years.  The  deceased  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Rev.  John  Vignoles,  who  had  been 
a  major  in  the  army,  and  was  born  in  1785>, 
being  in  his  89th  year  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  His  ancestor,  the  Marquis  de 
Vignoles,  was  the  head  of  an  ancient 
Languedoc  family  who  settled  in  Ireland 
after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
The  late  Dean  of  Ossory  freely  and  gene- 
rously contributed  funds  towards  the  repara- 
tion of  the  cathedral,  and  to  his  untiring 
exertions  much  of  the  work  executed  in 
recent  years  is  owing.  Mr.  Langrishe  thus 
concludes  his  account  of  the  cathedral,  its 
condition,  and  remaining  wants  : — 

"The  noble  proportions  of  the  building,  second  to 
none  in  Ireland,  which  were  in  a  great  part  con- 
cealed for  centuries  past,  are  now  laid  open  to  view, 
and  its  ample  space  can  now  be,  and  frequently  it, 
utilized  to  the  fullest  extent.  Its  acoustic  pro- 
perties are  excellent,  especially  for  music  ;  and  any 
preacher  possessing  a  voice  of  ordinary  strength  can 
till  it  with  perfect  ea<e.  A  good  deal  is  still  want- 
ing to  correct  defects,  complete  .the  restoration  of 
the  fabric,  and  provide  it  with  suitable  fittin;!8; 
and  it  is  sincerely  to  he  desired  that  our  efi'^rls  in 
that  direction  may  be  crowned  with  success  ;  fo.""  it 
is,  indeed,  un  Inhuritunce  of  which  we  may  well  feel 
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proud,  and  wliicli  it  ia  a  labour  o(  love  to  preserve 
to  the  honour  of  Qod,  and  the  glory  of  His  great 
name." 

The  handbook  contains  a  view  of  the 
cathedral  as  a  frontispiece,  and  a  plan  is 
also  given  at  the  end  in  reference  to  the 
position  of  the  monuments,  preceded  by  a 
list  of  the  bishops  and  deans  from  the  be- 
ginninp;  of  the  thirteenth  century  till  the 
present  time.  By  way  of  finis  we  may  add 
that  the  object  of  the  author  of  the  handbook 
is  twofold,  and,  united,  most  commendable — 
to  supply  a  long-felt  want  for  a  handy  guide, 
and  secondly,  to  apply  any  profit  accruing 
from  the  sale  of  the  little  work  towards  aid- 
ing the  Restoration  Fund.  We  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that  these  objects  will  be  realized  in 
due  time.  Certainly  the  handbook  is  cheap 
and  serviceable,  as  well  as  historically  inter- 
esting, and  should  possess  a  general  as  well 
as  a  local  interest  for  Irishmen  everywhere, 
at  home  and  abroad. 


GREEK  AND  ROMAN  ORATORY,  AND 
ITS  INFLUENCES  ON  ART. 

By  C.  Clinton  Hoey. 

What  bearing  has  the  cultivation  and  mani- 
festation of  oratory  in  its  highest  sense  upon 
the  fosterage  and  progress  of  art — art  as 
associated  with  the  profession  of  sculpture 
painting,  and  architecture  ?  This  question 
has  been  asked  long  since,  and  answered  from 
a  standpoint  which  the  world  of  literature 
and  art  furnished  at  the  time.  Looking 
back  from  this  standpoint  of  upwards  of  a 
century  and  a  quarter  since,  an  eminent  lexi- 
cographer, a  master  of  arts,  a  respectable 
actor  and  Shakespearian  personator,  a  stage 
manager  and  proprietor,  a  playwright  and 
voluminous  author,  a  lecturer  on  elocution — 
in  a  word,  a  man  of  genius  and  merit,  and 
one  acting  the  gentleman  of  culture  and 
good  breeding  in  the  varied  parts  he 
essayed — this  many-sided  individual,  Thomas 
Sheridan,  the  accomplished  father  of  the 
brilliant  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  under- 
took to  prove  the  following  propositions  : — 
"That  the  liberal  arts  never  flourished  or 
arrived  at  perfection  in  any  country  where 
the  study  and  practice  of  oratory  was  ne- 
glected. That  in  those  countries  where  the 
liberal  arts  arrived  at  their  highest  pitch  of 
glory  there  were  no  traces  of  them  previous 
to  the  study  of  oratory.  That  the  liberal 
arts  always  followed  oratory  in  their  progress 
towards  perfection ;  arrived  at  their  summit 
soon  after  that  did ;  declined  as  that 
declined ;  and  when  that  was  banished, 
■wholly  disappeared."  As  education  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  progress  of  all  arts  and 
handicrafts,  the  practice  of  elocution  (with  a 
view  to  oratorical  display  in  the  senate,  pulpit, 
and  forum)  must  re-act  upon  the  language  of 
a  people,  and  tend  by  degrees  to  its  greater 
purity  in  writing  and  utterance. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  what  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  at  one  period  of  their  brilliant 
history  succeeded  in  doing,  we  have,  as  yet, 
failed  in  accomplishing,  and  the  difficulty 
becomes  greater  and  greater  each  year. 
Milton  and  Locke  and  Swift,  before  Johnson 
and  Sheridan,  gave  us  their  opinions  on  the 
education  of  the  gentleman,  and  Swift  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  was  as  earnest  in  his 
endeavours  as  his  biographer  at  a  later  date, 
to  influence  those  high  in  authority  to  estab- 
lish a  plain  and  permanent  standard  of  pro- 
nunciation. We  are  told  that  it  was  in 
the  age  of  Pericles  and  Demosthenes  that 


oratory  was  brought  to  its  highest  state  of 
perfection  in  Greece,  and  that  in  Rome  it 
was  in  the  time  of  Hortensius  and  Cicero. 
Certainly  both  eras  supply  us  with  undoubted 
evidence  as  to  the  great  number  of  cele- 
brated characters  who  flourished,  and  in 
respect  to  Greece  during  a  circumscribed  or 
small  space  of  time.  It  would  make  a  long  list 
to  enumerate,  but  let  us  furnish  a  few  of  the 
most  prominent  in  their  difi"erent  walks,  in- 
cluding the  arts  : — Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides,  in  tragedy  ;  Aristophanes,  Eupo- 
lides,  Crastinus,  and  Menander,  in  comedy  ; 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Isocrates,  Xenophon, 
Plato,  and  Aristotle,  in  prose  ;  and  the  same 
era  or  space  produced  Zeuxis,  Apelles, 
Aglaophon,  and  many  others  in  painting ; 
Phidias,  Praxiteles,  Lysippus,  Myro,  Poly- 
clctus,  &c.,  in  statuary  and  sculpture.  Of 
musicians  there  are  a  number  also  whose 
names  are  handed  down  to  us,  but  their 
works  have,  like  those  of  the  painters, 
perished.  It  is  that  argued  with  the  life  of 
Demosthenes  the  liberties  of  Greece  ended, 
and  as  oratory  then  became  mute,  or  almost 
mute,  the  arts  and  it  vanished  together.  A 
similar  picture  is  presented  in  Roman  history 
during  the  era  above  alluded  to,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  a  great  number  of  her 
most  remarkable  men  flourished  together, 
or  within  a  stated  time,  —  for  instance, 
Lucretius,  Virgil,  Horace,  Catullus,  Pro- 
pertius,  Ovid,  Tibullus,  Cornelius,  Phaedrus, 
Gallus,  and  several  other  celebrated  poets 
whose  merits  are  highly  extolled,  though  but 
few  of  their  works  have  reached  us,  owing  to 
the  devastations  of  despots  or  barbarians. 

In  the  same  era  we  have  Julius  Csesar, 
Sallust,  Livy,  &c.,  and  Rome  about  the  same 
time  produced  her  Vitruvius  and  all  or  most 
of  her  eminent  painters  and  sculptors. 
Oratory  certainly  declined  shortly  after  the 
loss  of  Roman  liberty,  and  so  to  a  great 
extent  did  the  arts.  If  the  arts  appeared  in 
their  highest  state  of  lustre  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus  after  the  form  of  government  was 
changed,  it  must  be  allowed  on  the  other 
hand  that  the  brilliant  artists  themselves 
were  educated  and  bred  up  during  the  highest 
period  of  the  republic. 

The  reign  of  Augustus  was  peaceable  and 
long ;  he  evidenced  liberality  and  discernment, 
and  acted  in  unison  with  his  advisers  in 
rewarding  meritorious  men.  His  patronage 
should  have  led  to  more  lasting  results  in 
the  fields  of  art  by  giving  a  stimulus  to  their 
study  and  practice,  but  the  marvellous  works 
and  men  of  his  reign  were  not  perpetuated  by 
counterparts.  Augustus  lived  to  admire 
and  encourage  artists,  but  his  influence  did 
little  or  nothing  to  produce  their  equals  after 
his  time.  Was  the  failure  wholly  or  in  part 
attributable  to  the  decline  and  neglect  of 
oratory  ?  Some  ancient  writers,  as  well  as 
modern  ones,  answer  in  the  affirmative,  and 
furnish  us  with  strong  reasons,  if  not  proofs, 
that  their  conclusions  are  right.  Paterculus, 
a  Roman  historian  who  lived  thirty-one  years 
into  the  Christian  era,  after  quoting  a 
number  of  celebrated  names  in  various  walks, 
great  poets,  orators,  and  historians,  goes  on 
to  say  : — "  Whoever  diligently  traces  the 
characters  of  the  time  wiU  find  that  the  sama 
thing  has  happened  to  grammarians,  statu- 
aries, painters,  and  sculptors  ;  and  that  the 
meridian  of  every  art  has  been  of  an  extremely 
short  duration.  Whilst,  therefore,  I  am  con- 
tinually searching  after  causes  why  this  and 
the  preceding  ages  have  united  men  of  the 
like  genius  in  the  same  course  of  study  and 


improvement,  I  find  none  upon  the  truth  of 
which  I  can  absolutely  depend."  Paterculus 
may  be  said  to  have  established  a  fact,  but 
failed  to  satisfactorily  convince  himself  of 
the  reasons  that  led  to  it.  Dubos,  a  celebrated 
P'rench  writer  (1670-1742),  in  his  "  Critical 
Reflections  on  Poetry  and  Painting,"  medi- 
tated on  the  same  subject  as  the  Roman 
historian,  and  though  he  has  given  us  a 
number  of  pleasing  and  ingenious  ideas,  he 
hesitates  to  conclusively  establish  a  case. 
Sheridan  attempted  the  solution  by  a  new 
hypothesis,  which  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  that  oratory  was  the  fountain  from 
which  alone  all  the  liberal  arts  flowed,  and 
he  devoted  several  chapters  to  prove  his 
propositions.  As  we  said  already,  his  stand- 
point was  far  difi"erent  from  what  it  would 
be  to-day  were  he  alive.  Looking  back  from 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  some- 
what difi"erent  from  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth,  surrounded  by  all  the  marvels 
that  have  since  accumulated  in  the  fields  of 
discovery  and  superadded  to  by  the  genius 
and  skill  of  man  in  science  and  art  triumphs. 
Apart  from  the  latter  conquests  a  certain 
number  of  truths  still  exist  and  will  always 
exist  intact,  no  matter  how  long  the  world 
may  last,  or  how  much  they  may  be  modified 
by  a  new  colouring,  owing  to  the  advance  of 
knowledge.  What  has  been  stated  in  respect 
to  Greece  and  Rome,  and  their  great  men 
flourishing  in  their  respective  eras,  and  at  a 
time  when  oratory  and  art  admittedly 
flourished  together,  cannot  be  denied.  Let 
us  ask  ourselves,  therefore,  after  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  subject,  what  has  elocu- 
tion or  oratory  in  its  highest  sense  done  for 
the  study  and  culture  of  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture?  The  latter  art  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  two  former,  for  in  the 
greatest  triumphs  in  the  realms  of  Grecian 
and  Roman  architecture,  not  speaking  of 
other  Eastern  nations,  the  sculptor's  art  was 
inseparable  from  that  of  the  building  art. 
Even  now,  sculpture  in  the  abstract  or  isolated 
is  but  a  weakling,  although  as  an  art  creation 
a  thing  of  beauty.  It  would  not  be  going 
too  far  to  say  that  painting  and  sculpture 
are  the  nurslings  and  ofi'shoots  of  architec- 
ture. 

Sculpture  and  painting  need  a  home,  a 
fixture,  or  a  suitable  architectural  accom- 
paniment or  surrounding  to  give  them  proper 
eS'ect.  A  statue  in  the  desert  is  scarcely  a 
public  statue,  but  is  a  shorn  object  of  art, 
out  of  place — out  of  place  as  much  as  a  bridge 
or  a  number  of  arches  standing  in  the  middle 
of  a  field.  An  old  ruin  or  hoary  castle  on  a 
bleak  ells'  may  be  picturesque,  but  a  solitary 
statue  in  the  same  place  would  be  somewhat 
anomalous.  It  requires  towns  and  cities, 
streets  and  buildings,  and  a  somewhat  highly 
civilised  state  of  society,  an  educated  people, 
or  at  least  an  intelligent  people,  to  appreciata 
the  arts,  and  it  needs  to  be  in  their  midst. 
How  then — Do  the  cultivation  and  practice  of 
oratory  react  on  the  arts,  and  their  culturs 
and  progress  ?  Do  both,  or  did  both,  ever 
reciprocally  act  on  each  other  ?  and,  sup- 
posing they  did,  which  of  the  two  led  the  way 
to  that  comparative  perfection  in  oratory  and 
the  practice  of  the  arts  once  witnessed  in 
Greece  and  Rome  ? 

Anyone  conversant  with  the  history  of 
Athens  and  Rome  during  the  periods  we  have 
already  indicated  is  aware  that  education 
was  a  prime  consideration,  and  that  in  the 
most  prosperous  period  of  the  history  of  these 
two  great  cities  the  system  of  education  com- 
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prised  the  study  of  oratory  and  philosophy. 
These  studies  appear  to  have  been  combined 
for  a  time  for  the  training  up  of  youths  to  be 
wise  and  active  citizens  or  members  of  society. 
At  a  later  period  philosophy  of  a  certain  kind 
became  the  chief  study,  and  the  contem- 
plative more  or  less  took  the  place  of  the 
active  life,  and  innumerable  became  the  dis- 
quisitions about  trifles.  The  greatest  care, 
it  is  evident,  was  taken  in  Greece  and  Rome 
in  their  best  days  to  cultivate  their  languages. 
Greece  may  have  borrowed  her  civU  institu- 
tions and  her  knowledge  in  philosophy  and 
the  sciences  from  other  founts,  and  Egypt 
and  Phoenicia  no  doubt  have  been  the  springs 
or  the  principal  contributing  sources ;  but  to 
her  own  efibrts  Greece  owes  her  splendour  in 
literary  and  artistic  annals.  The  same  may 
be  written  of  Rome  :  both  nations  were  great 
borrowers,  but  at  the  same  time  they  were 
marvellous  adapters  and  improvers. 

The  study  of  elocution  and  the  practice  of 
oratory,  which  were  carried  to  their  highest 
pitch  in  Athens  and  Rome,  implies  that  the 
language  of  the  people  was  pruned  and  puri- 
fied. Refinement  was  given  to  them  by  the 
constant  displays  of  great  orators  in  the 
senate  and  forum ;  and  under  such  influences, 
and  by  constantly  hearing  it  spoken  in  a 
pure  and  perfect  manner,  the  taste  of  the 
people  was  elevated.  A  single  word  mispro- 
nounced or  expressed  too  short  or  too  long 
in  tone  subjected  the  hearer  to  adverse  criti- 
cism in  Athens  and  in  Rome.  Cicero  tells 
us  the  people  were  equally  exact,  and  "  that 
in  the  repetition  of  a  verse  the  whole  theatre 
was  in  an  uproar  if  a  single  syllable  was  pro- 
nounced a  little  longer  or  shorter  than  it 
ought  to  be.  Not  that  the  crowd  was  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  quantity  of  the  poetic 
feet,  or  had  any  notion  of  numbers,  nor  could 
they  tell  what  it  was  which  gave  them  offence, 
or  why  or  in  what  respect  it  was  a  fault."  If 
the  common  people  had  such  nice  discern- 
ment and  such  finely-attuned  ears  as  to  detect 
an  irregularity  in  pronunciation  or  delivery, 
we  may  easily  surmise  what  an  ordeal  the 
accomplished  orator  had  to  undergo  or  be 
prepared  for,  when  he  had  amongst  his 
audience  orators  and  authors  and  artists  as 
accomplished  as  himself. 

The  great  tragic  and  epic  writers  no  doubt 
benefited  by  witnessing  great  oratorical  dis- 
plays in  Athens  and  Rome,  and  by  studying 
the  attitudes,  forms,  gestures,  and  the  ex- 
pressions in  the  orator's  face,  and  conse- 
quently they  were  better  enabled  to  pourtray 
in  their  works  language  suited  to  exalted 
passions  and  affections.  The  orator  and  the 
actor,  therefore,  by  splendid  elocution,  could, 
and  probably  did  to  a  great  extent,  react  upon 
the  tragic  and  epic  writers,  and  the  latter,  in 
turn,  upon  the  former. 

But  poets  and  musicians  apart,  how  far  did 
oratory  exercise  an  influence  upon  artists  and 
their  works  ?  The  classic  authors  tell  us  of 
many  great  painters,  but  their  works  have 
been  lost  to  the  world  through  the  perishable 
nature  of  the  materials  they  perforce  used. 

The  great  historical  painter  needs  for  the 
purpose  of  his  fame  (other  considerations 
aside)  to  depict  human  nature — animated, 
graceful,  and  expressive, — and  the  word 
"  expressive "  includes  much.  To  use  a 
modem  term,  he  requires  to  paint  upon  his 
canvas  or  fresco  a  telling  or  "  speaking '' 
likeness,  if  the  object  be  human.  If  his 
canvas  include  the  brute  creation  and  in- 
numerable objects,  he  must  also  paint  so  as 
to  "  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature  " ;  and  if 


she  is  falsified,  there  are  critics  who  will  hear 
and  see  it,  and  will  not  be  slow  to  tell  the  j 
world   the  faults  of  their  erring  brother. 
The  painter  would  be  but  a  poor  observer  of  i 
human  nature  if  he  did  not  obtain  some  , 
points  from  witnessing  the  action  and  expres-  ! 
sion  of  a  perfect  orator  or  a  great  tragedian 
in  one  of  his- favourite  parts — anger,  hatred, 
remorse,  fury,  scorn,  pity,  joy,  melting 
tenderness — in  a  word,  the  extremes  of  mad- 
ness and  gladness.    To  quote  the  words  of 
an  author  already  alluded  to  : — "  From  whom 
could  Apelles  borrow  the  tender  and  the 
graceful  so  well  as  from  the  man  whose  power 
of  persuasion  was  irresistible  ?    From  whom 
the  grand  and  terrible  as  from  [quoting 
Milton]  — 

'  Those  ancient— whose  resistless  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratie 
Shook  til'  arsenal,  and  fulmined  over  Greece 
To  Macedon  and  Artaxerxes'  throne  ?' 

How  could  Phidias  have  given  such  suitable 
forms  to  the  creature  of  fancy  ?  How  could 
he  so  justly  have  framed  the  god  of  wit  and 
eloquence  as  by  a  faithful  transcript  from  a 
Pericles,  whose  lips  the  Graces  were  said 
to  inhabit  ?  Or  how  could  he  have  made  a 
statue  of  a  Jupiter  Tonans,  as  from  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  same  Pericles,  when  at  other 
times  he  was  said  to  '  thunder  and  lighten  in 
the  assembly  of  the  people  ?'  " 

If  oratory  in  its  highest  moods  were  sug- 
gestive of  inspiration  for  embodied  represen- 
tation on  canvas  or  other  material  to  the  great 
painters  of  antiquity,  it  certainly  must  have 
been  alike  suggestive  to  the  sculptors,  though 
perhaps  less  indirectly  to  the  architects,  if 
we  wish  to  view  the  latter  artists  apart  from 
the  sculptors.  As  we  indicated  already,  we 
do  not  think  that  the  architect,  as  far  as  the 
monuments  and  temples  of  Athens  and  Rome 
and  other  ancient  empires  are  concerned,  can 
be  treated  apart  from  the  sculptor ;  so  the 
impressions  likely  to  be  made  in  listening  to 
the  finished  orator  would  equally  impress 
architect  and  sculptor.  It  is  possible  and 
probable  that  the  architects  of  old,  as  well  as 
some  of  their  modern  brethren,  sketched 
figures  from  life — men,  birds,  beasts,  and 
other  objects,  animate  and  inanimate,  in  con- 
nection with  the  temples  they  designed  ;  and 
who  can  now  tell  how  many  of  the  sculptured 
heads  and  forms  belonging  to  the  shrines  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  are  not  faithful 
transcripts  in  features  of  men  who  once  moved 
and  walked  the  world  ?  Indeed  we  might 
write  the  same  of  the  sculptured  corbel  headS) 
and  other  human  faces,  &c.,  that  exist  in 
abundance  in  connection  with  our  great 
mediaeval  cathedrals  and  churches.  A  work 
in  architecture  even  apart  from  human  re- 
presentation can  be  made  truly  expressive  as 
well  as  impressive — expressive  of  a  great  and 
cultured  mind,  and  impressive  from  all  that 
it  is  made  to  embody  of  the  principles  of 
harmonic  thought  and  art. 

Leaving  aside  for  the  moment  any  eifect  or 
influence  that  the  orator,  or  oratory,  may  have 
or  can  have  on  the  artist,  there  is  one  thing 
which  was  certainly  most  conducive  to  the  dis- 
play of  talents  in  Athens  and  Rome,  not  only 
on  the  part  of  orators,  poets,  and  musicians,  but 
directly  in  regard  to  painters,  sculptors,  and 
architects — the  great  and  judicious  encourage, 
ment  that  was  given  to  display  the  highest 
talents.  Rewards  and  honours  were  incen. 
tives  to  artists  to  persevere  to  win  fame  and 
distinguish  themselves,  and  these  honours 
being  valued  at  their  worth  were  earnestly 
and  anxiously  studied  and  worked  for.  The 
moral  certainty  of  obtaining  a  fair  reward  or 


high  honour  spurred  Athenian  and  Roman 
artists  and  others  to  exert  their  talents  and 
abilities.  The  certainty  also  that  the  re- 
wards sought  for  and  justly  earned  being 
distributed  with  skill,  judgment,  and  strict 
impartiality  was  a  great  incentive  to  the 
competitors.  The  world,  alas  !  of  our  times, 
and  many  good  artists,  great  reformers,  and 
benefactors  of  their  species  have  not  the 
moral  certainty  of  obtaining  always  even 
from  the  State  or  other  institution  a  scant 
recognition  of  their  claims,  not  to  speak  of 
the  honour  and  distinction  that  their  life- 
long labours  may  have  justly  entitled  them  to. 
The  liberal  arts,  so-called  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  could  not  otherwise  but  flourish  for 
a  time  from  some  of  the  reasons  assigned, 
but  we  are  not  prepared  to  fix  or  state  to  what 
degree  it  was  owing  to  oratory,  though  we 
think  it  might  be  accepted  as  an  auxiliary 
in  the  development  of  the  greatness  of  the 
literature  and  art  of  the  famous  cities  to 
which  they  would  owe  so  much. 

The  modern  aspects  and  bearings  of  the 
question  we  have  discussed  would  need  a 
paper  to  itself,  and  it  may  be  forthcoming  as 
far  as  it  is  suggestive  and  can  be  usefully 
treated — not  forgetting  the  displays  in  the 
Irish  and  British  Senates,  and  the  literature 
and  art  of  their  best  periods. 


PATENT  NAIL  FACTORY,  FOUNDRY, 
&c.,  BALLYMACARRETT,  BELFAST, 
FOR  MESSRS.  GREGG,  SONS,  AND 
PHENIX. 

The  further  extension  of  these  works  as 
originally  intended  have  now  been  completed ; 
and  as  they  are  so  adjacent  to  the  river, 
admirable  facilities  are  obtained  for  carrying 
on  the  business  in  all  its  branches.  But  the 
site  having  formerly  been  slob  land  gradually 
filled  in  with  cast  stuff,  much  cost  and  care 
have  been  incurred  in  getting  proper  founda- 
tions, which  are  formed  of  piles,  concrete, 
and  strong  timber  framing.  The  concern 
covers  an  area  200  ft.  long  by  100  ft.  broad, 
exclusive  of  other  buildings  in  connection 
with  same.  At  further  end  of  site  the  boiler 
and  engine  houses  are  erected,  the  former 
being  arranged  to  suit  two  boilers  ;  and  as 
the  ends  of  these  buildings  face  the  river, 
the  coal  and  iron  are  discharged  at  once  into 
the  stores  from  barges.  The  chimney-shaft, 
which  is  a  neat  and  conspicuous  feature,  I'ises 
at  corner  of  boiler-house  to  the  height  of 
100  ft.,  the  flue  being  same  diameter  from 
bottom  to  top.  Next  to  engine-house  is  the 
factory  and  machine  shop,  82  ft.  by  30  ft. ; 
nail  store,  50  ft.  by  30  ft. ;  and,  at  side  of 
same,  the  foundry,  102  ft.  by  50  ft.,  is  placed, 
besides  sheet  and  scrap  iron  stores,  manager's 
and  private  ofiices,  furnaces,  pattern-shop, 
steam  hammer,  &c.  The  site  next  river  is 
enclosed  by  a  massive  wall  formed  of  large 
squared  blocks  of  Scrabo  stone  set  in  hydaulic 
mortar,  resting  on  a  bed  of  concrete  6  ft. 
broad  under  water-line,  and  the  top  is  coped 
with  large  dressed  blocks  of  stone  dowelled 
in  joints.  The  side  walls  of  foundry  are 
20  ft.  high,  and  of  factory,  15  ft.  high,  and 
much  light  is  obtained  from  side  windows  as 
well  as  from  ranges  of  glass  along  sides  of 
roofs.  As  the  factory  is  very  warm  when 
nail-cutting  machines  and  furnaces  are  at 
work,  much  attention  has  been  given  to 
ventilation,  as  the  upper  part  of  all  the 
sashes  open  on  pivots,  besides  large  louvres 
are  fixed  on  roofs  for  same  purpose.  The 
walls  are  buUt  of  best  perforated  red  brick, 
the  arches  and  bands  being  blue  brick  from 
Staffordshire  ;  and,  as  viewed  from  the  river, 
the  buildings  have  a  neat,  light,  and  sub- 
stantial appearance,  and  are  the  first  which 
have  been  built  in  Ireland  for  this  particular 
business,  at  large  expense  to  the  proprietors. 
The  whole  of  the  various  works  have  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Dixon  and  Co.,  con- 
tractors,  in   a  very  satisfactory  manner, 
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accordinp;  to  the  plans  and  specifications  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  William  Batt,  jun.,  of  Donegall-place, 
Belfast. 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  MELBOURNE. 

Melbourne  is  a  city  which,  although  only  of 
a  few  years'  growth,  would  do  no  discredit, 
■whether  for  the  width  of  its  streets,  the 
number  and  elegance  of  its  public  buildings, 
the  business  transacted  in  it,  the  magnificence 
of  its  shops,  the  beauty  of  the  numerous 
parks  and  gardens  by  which  it  is  environed, 
or  the  thousand  comforts  and  conveniences 
afforded  to  its  residents,  to  any  country  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  The  city  proper  is 
built  on  two  hills  and  an  intervening  valley, 
the  streets  running  at  right  angles,  each  main 
street  being  99  ft.  wide,  and  each  minor 
street  half  that  width.  The  most  noteworthy 
edifices  are,  the  Treasury,  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, Public  Offices,  Public  Library,  Post 
OSice,  Custom  House,  the  University,  Town 
Hall,  &c. 

With  former  issues  of  this  journal  we  gave 
▼lews  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  of  the 
Exhibition  Building.  With  this  number  we 
publish  views  of  buildings  erected  or  in  coarse 
of  erection,  copied  by  the  photo-lithographic 
process  from  the  Paris  number  of  the 
Illustrated  Australasian. 

Oovernment  House  (sketch  1),  the  residence 
of  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  stands  in  a 
domain  abutting  upon  the  Botanical  Gardens. 
It  was  commenced  in  1872.  The  founda- 
tions are  of  bluestone,  laid  in  massive  blocks  ; 
the  base  course  is  finely-wrought  Malmsbury 
bluestone  ;  the  bricks  for  walls  are  Hofi'mau's 
patent. 

The  New  Law  Courts  (2)  occupy  a  site 
having  a  frontage  of  313  ft.  to  William,  Lons- 
dale, and  Little  Bourke-streets  respectively. 
The  style  is  modern  Italian. 

The  Public  Library,  Museum,  dc.  (3)  occu- 
pies a  central  position  in  the  city.  The  main 
front  is  in  Swanston-street.  The  library 
and  reading-rooms  are  on  the  first  floor,  and 
the  shelves  contain  about  100,000  volumes, 
which  are  open  to  be  freely  read  by  all  per- 
sons, and  the  privilege  is  taken  advantage 
of  by  hundreds  daily.  There  is  a  system  of 
lending  selections  of  books  to  country  free 
libraries  in  operation,  which  is  found  to  work 
•well.  The  National  Oallerij,  which  is  attached 
to  the  library,  contained,  at  the  end  of  1875, 
nearly  six  thousand  works  of  art,  which 
have  since  then  been  largely  added  to.  The 
Industrial  and  Technoluyical  Museum  (also 
attached  to  the  library)  contains  about 
eighteen  thousand  objects,  principally  speci- 
mens of  art,  industry,  and  natural  products. 

T)ie  Town  Hall  (4j  stands  at  the  corner  of 
Swanston  and  Collins  streets,  with  frontage 
of  180  ft.  to  the  former,  and  149  ft.  to  the 
latter.  It  is  constructed  of  massive  blue- 
stone  for  basement,  and  Tasmanian  freestone 
for  superstructure. 


ARCH^OLOGICAL  JOTTINGS. 

The  British  Archaeological  Association  will 
hold  their  annual  congress  this  year  in  Yar- 
mouth, having  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  that  town.  The 
meeting  will  take  place  in  August ;  the  Town 
Council  has  appointed  a  committee  to  make 
arrangements. 

The  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  will 
bold  their  annual  congress  in  Taunton  in 
August.    At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Town 


Council  of  that  town  the  General  Purposes 
Committee  was  appointed  to  co-operate  with 
the  Somerset  Archaeological  Association  and 
other  bodies  in  making  the  arrangements  for 
the  reception  of  the  members  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Rowland  Ward  writes  anent  an  inter- 
esting discovery  at  Charing-cross,  London, 
which  will  possess  some  interest  for  Irish 
readers  : — "  In  making  the  excavations  at 
Charing-cross  for  Messrs.  Drummond's  new 
bank,  tlie  workmen,  at  depths  varying  from 
15  to  30  ft.,  came  upon  the  fossil  remains  of 
various  extinct  animals.  They  include  ele- 
phant tusks  and  molars  (probably  the  mam- 
moth Elephas  primigenius),  teeth  and  nume- 
rous bones  of  the  gigantic  extinct  ox  (Bos 
primigenius),  a  portion  of  what  appears  to  be 
the  horn  of  the  great  extinct  Irish  deer  (Meg- 
aceros  Hibernicus),  along  with  various  other 
remains  of  ruminating  animals  not  yet  iden- 
tified. All  the  remains  are  those  of  herbi- 
vorous quadrupeds,  but  there  is  among  them 
no  bone  or  tooth  of  hippopotamus  or  rhino- 
ceros, though  these  huge  beasts  are  known, 
from  discoveries  made  at  Brentford,  Cray- 
ford,  and  other  localities  in  the  Thames 
valley,  to  have  been  in  times  long  gone  by 
the  companions  of  the  Thames  valley  mam- 
moths. The  specimen  in  this  collection 
which  has  specially  attracted  the  notice  of 
gentlemen  learned  in  the  study  of  fossil 
osteology  is  the  terminal  portion  of  an  ele- 
phant tusk,  unusually  sharp  at  the  point  and 
highly  polished,  and  from  the  surface  of 
which  a  very  thin  skin  of  ivory  peels  off,  ex- 
posing a  strongly  and  regularly  longitudinally 
channeled  surface  beneath." 
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A  NEW  SPIRAL  SLIDE  RULE. 

A  NEW  form  of  slide  rule  for  arithmetical 
calculations  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  George 
Fuller,  C.E.,  Professor  of  Engineering  in 
the  Queen's  University,  Ireland.  The  rule 
consists  of  a  cylinder  (d) 
I  q|      ]  that  can  be  moved  up  and 

■  -  ""^  down  upon,  and  turned 
round,  an  axis  (/),  which 
is  held  by  a  handle  (e). 
Upon  this  cylinder  is  wound 
in  a  spiral  a  single  loga- 
rithmic scale.  Fixed  to 
the  handle  is  an  index  (b). 
Two  other  indices  (c)  and 
(a),  whose  distance  apart  is 
the  axial  length  of  the 
complete  spiral,  are  fixed 
to  the  cylinder  (g).  This 
cylinder  slides  in  (/)  like  a 
telescope  tube,  and  thus 
enables  the  operator  to 
place  these  indices  in  any 
required  position  relative 
to  (</).  Two  stops  (o)  and 
(p)  are  so  fixed  that  when 
they  are  brought  in  contact, 
the  index  {b)  points  to  the 
commencement  of  the  scale. 
{n)  and  (m)  are  two  scales, 
the  one  on  the  piece  carry- 
ing the  movable  indices, 
the  other  on  the  cylinder((7). 

It  will  at  once  be  seen 
Ithat  by  this  arrangement 
the  length  of  the  logarith- 
mic scale  can  be  made  very 
great,  whilst  keeping  the 
instrument  of  a  convenient 
size  for  use.  It  requires 
only  one  logarithmic  scale, 
so  that  every  inch  of  the 
spiral  scale  is  equivalent 
Scale,  3  inches  to  a  foot,  to  two  of  the  ordinary 
straight  rule.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  the  slide  rule  possesses  an 
advantage  over  a  table  of  logarithms,  in 
addition  to  that  of  performing  mechanically 
the  requisite  additions  and  subtractions,  in 
that  the  approximation  is  uniform  through- 
out the  scale,  and  not  nearer  in  one  part  than 
in  another,  as  in  the  tables.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  all  the  calculations  founded 
on  measurements  of  length,  weight,  and  time 


can  only  be  approximative,  as  the  data  for 
them  are  so.  Except,  therefore,  with  tha 
most  refined  measurements,  it  is  a  waste  of 
time  to  carry  results  beyond  the  ten  thou- 
sandth part  of  the  whole. 

We  quitfi  coincide  in  the  opinion  expressed 
by  our  contemporary  the  Builder,  that  this 
rule  is  destined  to  improve  and  extend 
greatly  the  capabilities  of  that  instrument, 
and  to  render  it  extremely  efficient  for  the 
calculations  required  by  the  architect,  both 
as  regards  facility  and  exactitude.  The  read- 
ing scale  is  by  means  of  indices,  and  not  by 
a  second  scale,  as  in  the  ordinary  form.  By 
means  of  a  scale  marked  in  the  movable 
index,  and  one  in  the  cylinder  above  the 
logarithmic  scale,  any  power  or  root  of  a 
number  is  easily  obtained,  so  that  the  various 
characters  of  arithmetic  can  be  performed  by 
means  of  the  rule.  Printed  on  the  fixed 
cylinder  of  the  rule  are  tables  deemed 
most  useful.  One  set  of  tables  gives  the 
equivalent  decimal  fraction  to  our  various 
fractional  English  weights  and  measures. 
In  the  taking  out  of  quantities  in  both 
weight  and  measure  these  will  be  of  great 
assistance. 

The  rule  is  manufactured  by  Mr.  Stanley, 
of  Great  Turnstile,  Holborn,  London,  who 
has  already  and  for  some  years  past  intro- 
duced great  improvements  in  mathematical 
and  drawing  instrument-making,  and  who  is 
also  the  author  of  an  excellent  treatise  on 
mathematical  instruments  in  general,  and 
particularly  those  used  by  architects,  engi- 
neers, and  artists. 


NOTES  OF  WORKS. 

The  parish  church,  Portstewart,  is  being 
remodelled  according  to  plans  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Drew,  R.H.A.,  diocesan  architect.  Mr.  John 
Graham,  Portrush,  is  the  contractor. 

At  the  North  Dublin  Union  Workhouse  aa 
hospital  wing  is  being  erected  in  addition  to 
present  hospital.  The  building  presents  a 
frontage  of  210  ft.  by  24  ft.  in  depth.  The 
material  is  rubble  limestone,  with  granite 
quoins.  Mr.  Geo.  Wilkinson  is  the  architect, 
and  the  work  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Robert  Worthington,  40  Dame-street.  The 
cost  will  be  about  .£5,000. 

The  parish  church  of  Kilbride,  County 
Wicklow,  was  reopened  on  Easter  Sunday, 
after  having  received  additions  and  being 
entirely  renovated.  On  the  site  of  the  old 
vestry  a  new  square  chancel  has  been  erected, 
in  which  is  placed  an  east  window  of  neat 
design.  The  chancel  floor  is  laid  with  en- 
caustic tiles,  and  the  steps  are  of  Portland 
stone.  Amongst  other  improvements  we  may 
notice  the  new  roof,  which  is  lined  with 
timber  stained  and  varnished,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  neat  open  benches  for  the  old 
square  pews.  The  work  has  been  creditably 
executed  by  Mr.  Henry  Sharpe,  of  Kells. 
The  cost  is  about  £800,  the  greater  part  of 
which  has  been  contributed  by  the  Earl  of 
Wicklow. 

Extensive  additions  are  being  made  to  the 
Queen's  College,  Cork.  The  first  contract 
comprised  a  new  Museum  and  extension  of 
Medical  School  wing,  and  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  P.  Kenna,  builder.  Limerick. 
The  second  contract  consists  of  a  new  gate 
on  Western-road,  with  bridge  across  River 
Lee,  from  which  a  new  road  is  carried  to 
front  of  College,  with  a  gradual  sweep  and 
incline.  This  will  be  a  great  advantage, 
instead  of  present  unsightly  and  inconvenient 
entrance.  There  are  also  extensive  plant 
houses  erecting  on  new  ground  lately  pur- 
chased, and  an  observatory,  the  telescope  for 
which  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Grubb,  of 
Rathmines,  Dublin,  and  obtained  a  prize  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition.  This  contract  is  being 
carried  out  by  Mr.  E.  Fitzgerald,  of  Cork, 
the  whole  being  from  the  designs  and  under 
superintendence  of  the  architect  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Works.  The  total  cost  is  about 
£10,000.  Quantities  were  supplied  by  Mr. 
Bermingham,  surveyor,  Dublin. 
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DIOPTRIC 
APPARATUS  IN  LIGHTHOUSES  FOR 
THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT.* 

The  author  briefly  premised  that  in  the 
Fresnel  or  dioptric  system,  the  source  of  light 
occupied  the  central  position  within  a  struc- 
ture of  glass  zones,  or  annular  segments,  by 
which  the  incident  rays  were  condensed  and 
directed  on  the  sea  ;  and  that  there  were  two 
principal  kinds  of  dioptric  apparatus,  the 
fixed  and  the  revolving.  He  then  proceeded 
to  make  some  observations  concerning  the 
dilFerent  optical  treatment  which  a  small 
radiant  like  the  electric  arc  required  from 
that  which  suited  an  ordinary  flame.  In  the 
latter  case,  as,  for  it  concerned  sea-lights, 
the  object  was  not  only  to  parallelize  all  the 
rays  emanating  from  any  point  of  the  lumi- 
nary, but  also  to  reduce  the  vertical  diver- 
gence due  to  the  height  of  the  flame  by 
increasing  the  diameter  of  the  optical  instru- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  the  smallness  of 
the  electric  arc  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
obtaining  from  the  dioptric  zones  or  other 
elements,  by  suitable  generating  sections, 
whatever  divergence,  whether  horizontal  or 
vertical,  might  be  desired.  It  was  also 
pointed  out  that  the  source  of  light,  in  the 
case  of  the  electric  arc,  could  not  be  entirely 
depended  upon  for  maintaining  the  same 
position  in  relation  to  the  focal  horizontal 
plane ;  and  that  consequently,  since  the  ver- 
tical divergence  due  to  the  luminary  would 
move  upwards  or  downwards  with  any  vertical 
displacement  of  the  radiant  itself,  the  mariner 
could  not  be  absolutely  secured  from  failing 
to  see  the  light,  unless  a  special  vertical 
divergence  were  given  by  the  dioptric  appa- 
ratus, indepently  of  that  caused  by  the  size 
of  the  electric  arc.  This,  however,  involved 
the  adoption  for  this  illuminant  of  a  dioptric 
instrument  considerably  larger  than  what 
was  originally  contemplated,  so  as  to  reduce 
materially  the  luminary  divergence,  and 
thereby  be  free  to  substitute  for  it,  to  some 
extent,  a  special  vertical  divergence. 

The  author  stated  that  in  1862  he  had 
expressed  himself  in  favour  of  a  much  larger 
apparatus  than  was  then  employed  with 
the  electric  light  at  Dungeness.  Also  that 
in  1865,  Messrs.  D.  and  T.  Stevenson  had 
recommended  a  third  order  apparatus  for 
the  purpose,  in  their  report  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Northern  Lighthouses.  A  similar 
result  was  arrived  at  by  the  Elder  Brethren 
of  the  Trinity  House,  in  1869,  in  consequence 
of  comparative  trials  instituted  by  Professor 
Tyndall,  for  testing  the  relative  merits  of  a 
sixth  order  light,  and  a  third  order  one  re- 
spectively, when  used  with  the  electric 
radiant. 

The  Souter  Point  revolving  light,  which 
was  first  exhibited  in  January,  1871,  was 
described.  Reasons  were  assigned  for  adopt- 
ing two  optical  agents — one  to  condense  the 
light  in  the  vertical  plane,  the  other  to  pro- 
duce the  required  horizontal  compression — 
instead  of  attempting,  even  for  the  refracting 
part  of  the  apparatus,  to  effect  the  two  con- 
densations respectively  by  a  single  agent. 
Reference  was  made  to  the  proposal  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Stevenson  for  attaining  this  latter 
desideratum ;  as  likewise  to  that  of  Mr. 
Brebner,  with  a  similar  object.  The  method 
actually  adopted  was  similar  to  that  which 
had  been  already  employed  in  France  for  the 
revolving  light  with  the  electric  arc.  It 
consisted  of  a  fixed  third  order  light  encir- 
cling ISO"*,  and  of  a  rotating  octagonal  drum 
of  the  same  height  surrounding  it.  Each 
Bide  of  this  drum,  comprising  three  panels  in 
height,  was  composed  of  vertical  refracting 
prisms,  by  which  the  light,  radiating  in 
azimuth  from  the  inner  fixed  apparatus,  was 
compressed  horizontally  into  a  beam  of  7°  8' 
divergence  in  addition  to  that  due  to  the 
flectric  arc.  This  was  done  in  such  a  manner 
that  every  single  prism  had  its  own  indepen- 
dent divergence  of  the  same  amplitude, 
whereby  was  obtained  an  extent  of  light- 
emitting  surface  of  a  height  of  6^  ft.  and  of 
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22^  in.  in  breadth.  Stress  was  laid  upon  its 
being  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  beam 
issuing  from  any  one  of  the  sides  of  this  glass 
drum  that,  in  passing  before  the  eye  of  the 
observer  at  sea,  its  brilliancy  would,  from 
first  to  last,  remain  unchanged,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  waxing  and  waning  appear- 
ance of  the  ordinary  revolving  light ; 
consequently,  at  whatever  distance  the  flash 
might  be  visible,  the  interval  of  its  duration 
would  be  the  same.  Attention  was  also 
directed  to  the  valuable  suggestion  made  by 
Mr.  J.  N.  Douglass,  engineer  to  the  Trinity 
House,  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
the  landward  hemisphere  of  the  radiant  light 
of  the  electric  arc,  to  provide  a  beam  which 
should  be  made  to  issue  through  a  window  in 
the  tower  below  the  main  light,  in  order  to 
mark  certain  dangers  in  Sunderland  Bay ; 
and  it  was  stated  that  54"6  per  cent,  of  the 
rearward  hemisphere  of  light  had  been  thus 
utilised. 

The  two  fixed  lights  which  were  inaugu- 
rated at  the  South  Foreland,  in  January, 
1872,  were  described.  It  was  explained  how 
the  whole  of  the  catadioptric  zones — both 
upper  and  lower — were  in  both  lights  made 
to  parallelize  the  rays  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  light,  however,  incident  on  the  refracting 
portion  of  each  light  was  distributed  over 
the  sea  from  the  horizon  to  within  a  short 
distance  from  each  tower,  by  a  succession  of 
increasing  angles  of  vertical  divergence,  so 
that  the  illumination  of  the  sea  became  gra- 
dually diminished  as  the  distance  from  land 
was  lessened.  In  each  light  there  was  a 
rearward  arc  to  spare,  and  this  was  turned  to 
valuable  account,  from  67  to  71  per  cent,  of 
this  light  being  collected  and  acted  upon  by 
optical  agents,  which  were  particularly  de- 
scribed, and  thereby  distributed  uniformly 
over  the  front  azimuthal  arc,  so  as  to  inten- 
sify not  only  the  illumination  of  the  horizon 
and  the  distant  sea,  but  also  that  of  the 
nearer  eea. 

It  was  mentioned  that  the  two  Lizard 
lights,  which  were  both  fixed,  and  were  first 
exhibited  in  March,  1878,  had  optical  arrange- 
ments similar  in  every  respect  to  those 
adopted  at  the  South  Foreland  lighthouses, 
with  a  slight  variation  in  the  refracting  por- 
tions, arising  from  the  circumstance  that 
existing  apparatus  had  to  be  turned  to 
account  in  the  construction  of  each  apparatus. 

A  table  was  appended,  showing  the  con- 
densing powers  in  the  direction  of  the  horizon 
of  the  lights  described,  distinguishing  those 
optical  portions  which  parallelized  the  inci- 
dent light  from  those  which  gave  to  it  special 
vertical  divergence.  According  to  this  table, 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  diameter  of 
the  electric  arc  was  12  millimetres,  the  con- 
densing powers  in  the  sea-horizon  direction 
were  as  follow  : — 

Souter  Point — RevolTine  -  -  236'38 
South  Foreland — High  Fixed  -  50  17 
Seutb  Foreland  —  Low  Fixed  -  43'40 
Two  Lizard  Lights— Fixed  -       -  58-44 

and  data  were  added  for  adapting  this  table 
to  particular  cases. 

In  a  second  table  was  given  the  respective 
condensing  powers  over  the  near  sea,  at 
difierent  distances  from  the  lighthouse 
towers. 


ADVERSARIA  HIBERNICA, 

LITERARY  AND  TECHNICAL. 

The  forthcoming  centenary  of  Moore  suggests 
a  variety  of  historic  memories  of  our  bards 
and  annalists,  of  our  harps  and  harpers,  and 
other  associations  connected  with  the  music 
and  musical  instruments  of  Ireland  in  the 
past.  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  in  his  topography 
of  this  country,  written  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, makes  some  allusions  to  the  then  current 
instrumental  music,  wliich  are  worth  referring 
to.  Towards  the  clos  j  of  the  last  century, 
Joseph  Cooper  Walker,  the  antiquary,  in  his 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Irish  Bards,"  dealt  with 
the  subject  at  considerable  length,  and  his 
volume  may  usefully  be  referred  to  at 
present,  although  he  errs  in  some  of  his  con- 
clusions.   Thomas  Moore   himself,  in  his 


"  Prefatory  Letter  on  Music,"  accompanying 
his  Melodies,  has  expressed  some  opinions 
entitled  to  consideration. 

In  Moore's  time,  and  even  since  Moore's 
death,  the  subject  of  Irish  music  and  musical 
instruments  has  been  the  theme  of  more 
than  one  writer.  Sir  Robert  Stewart,  of  this 
city,  in  his  lectures  has  more  than  once 
kindly  and  appreciatingly  touched  upon  the 
subject  of  Irish  music  ;  and  individually,  in  a 
concert  with  other  assistants,  gave  the  Dublin 
public  some  excellent  renderings  of  our 
ancient  music,  and  some  racy  memories  of  its 
chief  representatives.  The  subject  extends 
far  back  into  our  history,  and  it  is  therefore 
a  very  wide  one,  and  not  one  that  can  be 
treated  in  a  passing  note  or  two.  Our  pur- 
pose is  merely  to  awaken  an  interest  at  an 
opportune  moment,  and  prompt,  if  we  can 
succeed  in  doing  so,  other  minds  and  pens 
to  contribute  a  little  to  the  genial  enjoyment 
on  a  suitable  occasion. 

The  harp  that  is  deposited  in  Trinity 
College  Museum,  and  known  as  Brian 
Boroihme's  instrument,  has  often  been 
described,  and  it  no  doubt  will  be  examined 
by  many  visitors  to  our  city  shortly.  The 
last  possessor  of  Brian  Boroihme's  harp  was 
the  Right  Hon.  William  Conyngham,  by 
whom  it  was  deposited  in  Trinity  College  in 
1782.  It  is  a  very  old  instrument,  and 
though  much  decayed  in  part  it  bears  evi- 
dence of  high  craftsman  skill.  Prefacing 
some  verses  on  "  O'Connellan's  Harp," 
written  by  J.  UU.,  i.e.,  the  Rev.  James 
Wills,  which  appeared  in  a  Dublin  popular 
periodical  published  in  this  city  in  1832,  are 
some  interesting  memories  of  an  old  Irish 
harper  of  the  last  century,  who  lived  on  till 
the  opening  of  the  present  century,  when  he 
died  upwards  of  ninety  years  of  age.  The 
Rev.  James  Wills,  who  was  a  poet  himself  of 
no  small  merit,  and  the  author  of  the  "  Lives 
of  Illustrious  Irishmen,"  could,  and  did  write 
lovingly  of  the  poet,  and  several  of  his  poems 
evidence  his  national  feelings  and  sympathies. 
For  instance,  his  "  Minstrel's  Walk,"  among 
others,  is  a  very  sympathetic  and  pleasing 
poem.  In  the  prefatory  notes  to  "  O'Con- 
nellan's Harp,"  Mr.  Wills  writes  : — "  The 
old  Irish  harp  has  now,  perhaps,  no  existence, 
except  in  the  repositories  of  the  curious.  It 
has  passed  away  among  many  other  interest- 
ing relics  of  earlier  times,  which  had  yet  a 
lingering  existence  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  Any  one  who  can  look  back  dis- 
tinctly for  about  thirty  years,  may  chance  to 
have  some  recollection  of  the  travelling 
harper  ;  at  that  time,  of  course,  in  the  wane 
of  life  and  social  consideration.  Prior  to 
this,  and  in  a  much  simpler  state  of  society, 
he  was  an  honoured  guest,  whose  appearance 
never  failed  to  produce  much  animated 
excitement  wherever  he  came,  laden  with  the 
music,  the  provincial  intelligence  and  the 
family  gossip,  amassed  during  half  a  year  or 
more  of  tuneful  peregrination." 

In  continuation  of  the  above  Mr.  Wills 
gives  us  the  following  interesting  picture  of 
one  whose  form  and  features  were  impressed 
in  his  memory,  one  of  the  last  characteristio 
representatives  of  the  old  race  of  travelling 
harpers  to  be  seen  in  the  west  of  Ireland  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century  : — 
"  The  writer  can  vividly,  though,  perhaps, 
not  with  very  great  accuracy,  recall  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  a  very  old  man  named 
Frene  or  Freney,  who  was,  something  more 
than  thirty  years  since,  a  welcome  visitor  in 
every  respectable  family,  through  many  of  the 
western  counties.  Frene  could  not  then  have 
been  less  than  ninety  years  old.  He  was  about 
the  middle  size,  but  much  bent  by  age ;  with 
a  head  of  the  Homeric  cast,  and  venerably- 
crowned  with  the  whitest  hair.  His  harp, 
as  the  writer — then  a  child — can  recollect  its 
appearance,  was  a  dark-framed  antique 
looking  instrument,  closely  strung  with  thin 
brass  wires,  which  produced  that  wild,  low 
ringing  music,  which  in  the  following  stanzaa 
is  attempted  to  be  expressed  by  the  words 
'  fairy  chime.'  The  efl'ect  of  this  was  height- 
ened by  the  old  man's  peculiar  expression  of 
intense,  and  sometimes  pleased  attention  t* 
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his  own  music,  aa  he  stooped  forward, 
holding  his  head  close  to  the  wires,  while 
he  swept  them  over,  with  a  feeble,  uncertain 
and  trembling  hand, — the  too  obvious  tflfect 
of  extreme  age.  His  appearance  thus  bowed 
beside  the  instrument,  which  (though  as  the 
writer  is  informed,  it  was  a  small  harp) 
towered  far  above  his  white  head — was  of  a  pic- 
turesque character,  and  might  well  have  served 
to  illustrate  the  description  of  his  more  poetic 
brother  in  the  '  Lay '  [of  the  Last  Minstrel.] 
But  poor  old  Frene  had  no  rallying  of  tune- 
ful power — his  harp  strings  seemed  to  have 
caught  the  wandering,  querulous,  and  feeble 
dotage  of  his  infirm  age,  and  echoed  mourn- 
fully of  departed  power  and  life.  And  it  now 
adds  much  to  the  interest  of  this  recollection 
that  he  could  not  have  been  the  welcome 
guest,  which  at  this  time  he  was,  for  the 
sake  of  his  music.  He  was  a  venerable  ruin 
of  those  good  old  times,  which  their  then 
survivors  felt  to  be  passing  away  with  the 
harper.  Old  Frene  had  lived  among  their 
grandfathers,  and  had  filled  no  mean  place 
in  the  gay  doings  of  those  less  refined,  but 
more  joyous  and  hospitable  times.  He  was 
full  of  old  stories  about  persons  whose  names 
and  deeds  had  still  an  interest  in  the  memory 
of  their  descendcnts  ;  and  these  stories  were 
heard  with  a  delight  which  can  now  be  little 
understood.  They  excited  that  sympathy 
which  is  the  effect  of  similar  habits  and  feel- 
ings ;  and  the  world  has  long  ceased  to  look 
with  congenial  interest  on  the  half  barbaric 
heroism  and  hospitality  of  that  masculine 
generation,  of  which  there  now  remains 
scar«ely  a  distinct  recollection." 

The  annexed  verses  alrea  ly  alluded  to  re- 
fer to  a  harper  of  an  earlier  generation. 
Thomas  Connellan,  of  whom  some  brief  notes 
will  be  found  in  Hardiman's  "  Irish  Min- 
strelsy," was  a  native  of  Sligo,  where  he  was 
born  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
died  in  Lough  Gur,  County  Limerick  some- 
time previous  to  1700.  A  few  of  Connellan's 
airs  still  survive,  and  are  deservedly  appre- 
ciated. They  have  often  been  availed  of  by 
more  modern  composers,  and  word  dressings 
in  English,  Scotch,  and  foreign  phraseologies 
fitted  to  them  : — 

Harp  so  loved  in  days  of  old, 

Unhonoured  now— 
The  hand  that  swept  thy  strings  ii  cold. 

And  tuneless  thou  1 
Tho'oft  when  otker  sounds  are  still 

In  erening  grey, 
The  pe«iant  carols  on  the  hill 

Thy  plaintive  lay; 
But  never  more  those  chords  of  thine 

Shall  vibrate  there — 
No  more,  with  silvery  splendour,  shint 

Thro'  evening  air: 
Mor  maiden  w.itch  the  minstrel  pace 

His  honoured  path, — 
Who  looks  for  him— alas!  must  trace 

The  tomb-crowned  rath  I 

Bjr  Lough  Gur's  waters,  lone  and  low, 

The  minstrel's  laid — 
Where  mouldering  cloisters  dimly  throw 

Sepulchral  shade: 
Where  clustering  ivy  darkly  weeps 

Upon  his  bed. 
To  blot  the  legend  where  he  sleeps— 

The  tuneful  Dead  I 
And  fall'n  are  the  towers  of  time 

In  dust,  and  lone, 
Where  the  ringing  of  his  fairy  chime 

So  well  was  known  '. 
Where  song  was  sweet  and  mirth  was  high, 

And  beauty  smiled — 
Thro'  roofless  halls  the  night  winds  sigh, 

The  owl  shrieks  wild  1 

The  towers  are  fall'n— and  where  are  they 

who  met  of  yore, 
To  listen  to  the  minstiel's  laj 

Or  kniglitly  lore  1 
The  castle  lifts  its  broken  pile 

In  silent  air — 
And  answers  with  a  gloomy  smile 

That  such  things  were  1 
Still  cherished  lives  to  distant  years, 

The  minstrel's  name — 
An  honor'd  relic  still  appean. 

The  Clairseach's  frame, 
Tho'  in  the  shroud  of  ruin  it  lie, 

By  time  unstrung — 
Its  soul  of  music,  may  not  die — 

The  strains  it  sung. 


Apropos  to  the  foregoing  the  following  re- 
marks from  a  paper  on  the  "  Antiquity  of 
Irish  Music,"  written  forty-six  years  since  in 
a  Dublin  magazine  by  a  gentleman  who  was 
a  native  of  this  country,  but  then  residing  in 
London,  will  be  found  of  interest.  He  is 
of  opinion  that  the  antiquity  of  Ireland's 


music  was  much  underrated  by  Moore  in  his 
Prefatory  Letter  to  the  "  Melodies."  He 
goes  on  to  say  :  "  But  in  truth  I  am  persuaded 
Mr.  Moore  can  scarcely  now  retain  the  opinion 
on  that  subject  which  unluckily,  and  perhaps 
inadvertently,  found  a  place  in  his  '  prefatory 
letter '  to  the  Melodies.    The  late  Dr.  Spray, 
though  an  Englishman,  was  a  decided  main- 
tainer  of  the  antiquity  of  Irish  music ;  and  he 
frequently  told  me  of  having  communicated 
his  sentiments  to  Mr.  Moore,  and  especially 
with  reference  to  one  air,  he  off«red  to  show 
him  by  internal  evidence  to  be  found  in  th« 
composition  or  notations  of  the  air  itself,  that 
it  was  at  least  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  yean 
old.    These  facts,  also,  as  to  other  extremely 
ancient  airs  lately  brought  forward  in  your 
journal,  he,  by  this  time  at  least  [1833]  if 
not  heretofore,  must  have  got  some  traces 
of.    Surely  the  esteemed  poet  cannot  but 
have  read  Cambrensis,  who  was  sent  over  to 
Ireland  by  Henry  the  Second,  with  his  son. 
Prince  John,  in  1185.     So  numerous  are 
Cambrensis'  misrepresentations   and  libels 
on  the  Irish  character  that  it  detracts  from 
the  high  name  of  Kandulph  de  Glanvilla,  the 
venerable  compiler  of  British  Common  Law, 
then  principal  adviser  of  his  sovereign,  to 
have   permitted   such   a    man   to  accom- 
pany the  prince  ;  still,  this  very  Cambrensis 
on  his  arrival  in  Ireland  six  hundred  and 
forty -eight  years  ago  [now  694  years]  was 
so  astonished,  yet  so  charmed,  with  the  Irish 
music,  that  in  this  instance  his  malignity 
ceased,  and  a  large  space  in  his  work  is  de- 
voted to  an  attempt  to  describe  the  accom- 
plishments of  Irish  minstrels,  and  the  irre- 
sistible efiTect  of  their  fascinating  science. 
This  was  six  hundred  and  forty-eight  years 
ago  I  and  yet  Mr.  Moore  assigned  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  as  the  age  of  our 
'  civilized  music'    I  remember,  as  a  boy, 
seeing  the  harp  of  Brian  Boroihme,  which  ex- 
ists in  Dublin,  and  the  fact  that  such  a  thing 
was  made  and  used  in  Ireland  more  than  eight 
hundred  years  ajo,  and  nearly  two  hundred 
years  before  English  connection  commenced, 
was  one  of  the  first  facts  that  made  me  suspect 
there  was  much  suppression  of  truth  in  the 
theorv  that  assigns  a  modern  date  to  our  music. 
Standing  before  that  venerable  relic  of  Ire- 
land's former  civilization  and  refinement,  Mr. 
Moore  must  have  felt  that  there  had  been  once 
an  era,  and  an  early  one,  when  scientific  men 
and  '  civilized  airs,'  such  as  that  harp  was 
strung  for,  were  known  and  encouraged  in 
Ireland."  The  writer  of  the  above  refers  to  a 
number  of  statutes  preserved  in  Lambeth 
Palace  Library,  London,  where  he  perused 
certain  laws  passed  in  Ireland  in  1366,  where- 
by the  "  Irish  Minstrels  "  are  specially  ex- 
cluded from  those  districts  which  belonged 
to  the   English  government   [the  English 
pale] ,   under  pain   of    imprisonment  and 
forfeiture  of  the  instruments  of  their  min- 
strelsy— "  les  instrumens  de  Icur  ministraUcie." 
These  statutes  hitherto,  the  writer  whom  we 
have  quoted  says,  have  not  been  given  by  the 
latest  writers  on  Irish  music.  In  these  statutes 
there  are  no  less  than  six  classes  of  minstrels 
mentioned  by  name;  a  classification  which 
he  is  perfectly  correct  in  observing  "be- 
speaks great  proficiency  and  variety  in  Irish 
minstrelsy  so  far  back  as  four  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  years  since"  [now  513  years] .  The 
reason  stated  for  expelling  them  was  their 
discovering  the  secrets  and  privities  of  the 
government  districts  ;  "  a  fact,"  continued 
the  writer,  "  which  inferentially  establishes 
their  accomplishments  to  be  of  the  higher 
order,  when  they  could  procure  them  ingress 
and   influence  even    amongst    an  hostile 

P^opl®-"  ...         •„  *      •  t. 

In  our  next "  Adversaria  we  will  furnish  a 

few  more  notes  bearing  upon  the  above  subject, 

and-also  in  relation  to  opinions  expressed  by 

Thomas  Moore  in  relation  to  the  antiquity 

of  Irish  music  and  the  dates  of  certain  national 

airs. 


THE  ART  OF 
THE  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE.* 


A  line  of  steamships  will  shortly  commence  to 
run  between  Belfast  and  New  York  direct.  It  will 
he  in  connection  with  the  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River  Railway. 


In  the  first  lecture  he  dealt  with  the  art  of 
Cimabue.    They  had  to-day  to  study  the 
works  of  a  man  of  far  more  importance  than 
Cimabue — namely,  Giotto.    The  ordinance 
which  Cimabue  initiated  was  perfected  by 
him.    The  beautiful  region   of   which  the 
gr^at  master  had  a  remote  Pisgah  vision  was 
not  only  entered  but  conquered  by  this  much 
greater  pupil,  who  not  merely  suggested  the 
course  which  the  new  art  of  painting  should 
take,  but  re-created  this  art.    Giotto  not 
merely  taught  men  to  go  to  Nature  for  in- 
struction, but  how   to  utilise  the  lessona 
taught  by  her:  not  merely  how  to  imitate, 
but  bow  to  idealize.    His  art  had  something 
of  the  simple  directness  of  his  friend  Dante's 
poetry.    Giotto's  art,  however,  is  innocent, 
happy,  healthy.    It  has  none  of  the  ntediaival 
gloom,  the  morbid  rage  of  habitual  hatred, 
the  white  heat  of  mystical  passion  which  we 
find  in  Dante's  Divina  Comvied'ia.    It  is,  if 
not  more  human,  at  least  less  inhuman ;  if  not 
so  intense  and  sublime,  more  graceful.  In  the 
one  or  two  instances  in  which,  under  Dante's 
inspiration,  he  painted  a  "Day  of  Judg- 
ment" and  "Inferno,"  he  was  evidently  out 
of  his  element,  and  defiled  the  wall  with  ugly 
representations  of  torments  which,  divorced 
from  Dante's  ethical  verse,  were  merely  bar- 
ren horrors.    The  lives  of  the  two  friends 
were,  indeed,  as  difi"erent  as  their  imagi- 
nations— Dante,  a  citizen  of  Florence,  a  home- 
less exile  when  outside  her  gates,  nurtured 
on  the  very  bitterest  milk  of  party  politics, 
himself  a  man  of  mark  among  the  Ghibellines, 
and  a  savage  combatant  in  deed  as  in  word  ; 
Giotto,  a  child   of  the   country,  a  good- 
humoured  citizen  of  the  world,  a  hard-work- 
ing craftsman,  ready  to  do  a  good  day's  work 
for  his  employer,  were  he  prince  or  church- 
man, Guelf  or  Gbibelline,  loved  and  honoured 
by  all  Italy  ;  Dante  full  of  the  prophetic  fury 
of   the  reformer,  the  scourge  of  sinners, 
whether  laymen  or  clerics  ;  Giotto  with  some- 
thing of  the  easy-going  Bohemianism  of  ths 
artist,  smiling  with  good-humourgd  Chati- 
cerian   satire   at  the   shortcomings  of  his 
patrons,  but  accepting  the  Church  as  ths 
Church,  and  its  ministers  as  its  ministers, 
with  frank,  light-hearted  reverence;  Dantt 
steeping  all  the  real  world  in  the  livid  lights 
and  shadows  of  mediaeval  mysticism  ;  Giott9 
harmonising  the  Christian  history  and  legends 
by  bringing  them  into  the  pure  sunshine  of 
every-day  life.    Giotto  was  born  in  a  hamlet 
about  fourteen  miles  from  Florence,  in  ths 
year  1276.    His  father  was  a  plain  husband- 
man.   The  legend  is  that  he  was  out  minding 
his  father's  sheep  when  it  so  happened  that 
Amabue,  passing  that  way,  found  him  hard 
at  work  trying  to  draw  one  of  his  sheep  on  s 
flat  rock  with  a  piece  of  sharp  stone.  Seeing 
some  evidence  of  genius  in  his  rude  sketch, 
the  great  painter  on  the  spot  secured  a  pupil 
who  soon  far   surpassed  his  master.  Th« 
frescoes  on  the  walls  of  the  upper  church  of 
St.  Francis  at  Assisi  contain  the  record  of 
Giotto's  marvellous  apprenticeship  of  eight 
years.    The  frescoes  in  the  lower  church, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  painted  on 
his  second  visit  to  Assissi  when  little  mora 
than  twenty  years  old,  show  his  full  power  as 
a  fresco    painter.     The   subjects  of  the 
allegories  with  which  the  walls  of  the  lower 
church  are  covered  are,  Obedience,  Poverty, 
and  Chastity,  the  apotheosis  or  glory  of  St. 
Francis  filling  up  a  fourth  compartment  of 
the  ceilini^.    The  lecturer  gave  an  interesting 
descriptio°n  in  detail  of  those  compositions, 
in  which  we  have  the  main  elements  of 
Giotto's  greatness  already  in  full  process  of 
development.    If-  ever  there  was  a  mind  of 
which  the  characteristic  qualities  were  sweet- 
ness and  light,  that  mind  was  Giotto's.  He 
is  the  true  morning  star  of  Italian  Art ;  tbe 
peaceful  solemnity  of  such  a  dawn  as  that  in 
which  the  Gospel  angels   spoke  peace  and 
good-will  to  the  shepherds  seems  to  breathe 
from  every  inch  of  his  pure  and  lovely  work. 


•  By  Dr  John  Todhunter.  Being  the  second  of  a  course  of 
eight  lectures  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Alexaadr* 
CoUege,  in  the  Museum  Buildings,  Trinity  College. 
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In  genial  humanity,  not  without  its  shrewd 
touches  of  humour,  and  full  of  dramatic 
power,  he  reminds  us  of  Chaucer,  who  had 
himself  ahsorhed  the  southern  sunshine  of 
the  French  and  Italian  poets,  and  who  had 
his  moments  of  that  great  solemnity  which 
pervades  Giotto's  style  like  an  atmosphere  ; 
but  even  Chaucer  himself  seems  a  little  coarse, 
unbalanced,  and  wing-clogged,  beside  the  per- 
fect harmony  of  Giotto.  Having  praised 
Giotto's  power  of  story-telling  and  clear  and 
simple  mode  of  graphic  composition,  so  grand 
without  sternness  or  hauteur,  contrasting  him 
with  Eaphael,  the  lecturer  said  in  Giotto 
there  was  no  sophistication.  His  religion 
was  one  of  faith  in  things  to  be  lived  by — 
not  a  pretty  mythos  to  ssrve  pagan  princes 
as  a  subject  to  eke  out  the  artistic  upholstery 
of  their  palaces.  Possibly  he  did  not  feel 
much  drawn  to  the  rule  of  St.  Francis,  as  his 
own  shrewd  lines  on  poverty  would  seem  to 
show.  Possibly,  also,  he  found,  as  Chaucer 
did,  that  most  men,  whether  lay  or  clerical, 
fall  far  short  of  their  own  ideas,  but  in  him 
the  spirit  of  humanity  was  in  no  violent  dis- 
cordance with  that  of  religion.  Reference 
was  next  made  to  his  greatest  works — his  de- 
sign for  the  celebrated  mosaic  of  the  Novi- 
cella,  now  in  the  porch  of  St.  Peter's ;  the 
series  of  frescoes  in  the  Arena  Chapel  at 
Padua,  and  the  splendid  frescoes  in  Santa 
Cruse,  at  Florence.  He  gave  a  particular 
account  of  those  in  the  Arena  Chapel,  illus- 
trating his  observations  by  a  magnificent 
series  of  photographs.  Mr.  Ruskin  describes 
the  series  as  "  a  continuous  meditative  poem 
on  the  mysteries  of  the  Incarnation,  the  acts 
of  Redemption,  the  vices  and  virtues  of  man- 
kind, as  proceeding  fi'om  their  scorn  or  accept- 
ance of  that  Redemption,  and  their  final 
judgment."  He  confessed  that  Giotto's  de- 
signs were  sometimes  bald  and  crude,  his 
figures  usually  a  little  clumsy  in  proportion 
and  stiff  in  action,  and  his  buildings  out  of 
perspective.  What  is  to  be  looked  for  in  his 
works  is  what  artists  call  intention  and  feel- 
ing. In  him  we  have  the  fresh  naturalism 
without  the  paganism  of  the  Renaissance  ; 
and  if  painting  had  developed  simply  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  Giotto,  the  balance 
between  spirituality  and  sensuous  beauty 
might  have  been  maintained.  Even  a  Puritan 
might  find  edification  in  these  early  repre- 
sentations of  the  Christian  story.  It  seemed 
to  the  lecturer  that  there  was  more  of  the 
spirit  of  pure,  practical  Christianity,  as 
opposed  to  ecclesiastical  asceticism,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  sensuous  paganism  on  the  other, 
in  the  art  of  Giotto  than  in  that  of  any  other 
man,  until  we  come  to  Bach  and  Handel. 
The  school  of  Giotto,  which  included  all  the 
Florentine  painters  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
carried  on  the  Giottesque  traditions  as  re- 
gards sul>ject,  method,  and  composition,  and 
even  form  and  colour,  without  Giotto's  genius, 
though  with  a  slight  advance  in  technical 
skill.  Having  given  notices  of  Taddes  Goddi, 
Francesco  da  Volterra,  Oreagna,  and  others 
of  this  school,  the  lecturer  contrasted  with 
their  style  the  influence  of  the  independent 
art  of  the  Siennese  school,  derived  from  Guido 
and  Duccio.  The  art  of  Giotto,  thus  modi- 
fied and  recreated,  produced  in  the  fifteenth 
century  two  such  opposite  types  as  the  ex- 
quisite ecclesiastical  idealist  Fra  Angelico, 
and  the  rude  and  powerful  secular  realist 
Massecio.  The  art  of  Fra  Angelico  is  essen- 
tially the  art  of  the  cloister,  the  tender  flower 
of  a  spiritualist,  kept  from  the  storms  of  the 
troublous  world.  The  life  of  this  gentle 
friar  was  a  dream  of  heaven,  or  rather  heaven 
was  the  reality  of  his  life,  and  this  world  a 
strange  dream  tranquilly  endured  because  he 
knew  it  to  be  a  dream.  Vasari,  after  relating 
with  astonishment  how  he  refused  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Florence  when  it  was  ottered  him 
by  the  Pope,  adds :— "  But  of  a  truth  so 
extraordinary  and  sublime  a  gift  as  that 
possessed  by  Fra  Giovanni  should  scarcely 
by  conferred  on  any  but  a  man  of  most  holy 
life,  since  it  is  certain  that  all  who  take  upon 
them  to  meddle  with  sacred  and  ecclesiastical 
subjects  should  be  men  of  holy  and  spiritual 
minds,  for  we  have  seen  that  when  such 
works  are  attempted  by  men  of  little  faith, 


and  who  do  but  lightly  esteem  religion,  they 
frequently  cause  light  thoughts  and  unworthy 
inclinations  to  awaken  in  the  beholder."  Fra 
Angelico  was  a  man  of  the  utmost  simplicity 
of  intention,  and  was  most  holy  in  every  act 
of  his  life.  His  beautiful  and  saintlike  cha- 
racter is  apparent  in  everything  that  he  has 
painted.  He  walks  among  painters  with  an 
aureole  round  his  head  and  a  song  of  praise 
in  his  mouth,  his  art  as  angelical  as  his  name. 
The  dove  of  divine  peace  seems  to  brood  over 
him  continually,  and  in  all  the  multitude  of 
his  works  there  is  not  a  touch  of  anything 
unclean.  The  tender  grace  of  his  drawing 
seems  to  warrant  his  own  belief  in  its  inspi- 
ration, and  his  colour  so  unapproachably 
bright  and  pure,  shines  with  the  serene  radi- 
ance of  Paradise.  His  angels  are  gentle 
ministers  of  divine  love  and  grace,  and  in  the 
faces  of  his  saints  the  rest  of  perfect  faith 
abides  for  ever.  [Photographs  of  two  beauti- 
ful specimens  of  his  art — the  "  Deposition,"  in 
the  Florence  Academy,  and  the  "  Resurrec- 
tion," in  the  Convent  of  San  Marco — were  ex- 
hibited.] In  Fi-a  Angelico  the  school  of 
Giotto  may  be  said  to  end.  The  lecturer 
now  glanced  at  the  contemporary  school  of 
Sienna,  for  which  Duccio  did  something,  at 
least,  of  what  Giotto  did  for  that  of  Florence. 
The  Florentine  school  progressed  from  the 
simplicity  of  Giotto  to  the  symmetrical  com- 
plexity of  Benozzo,  and  the  Siennese  from 
the  ill-balanced  complexity  of  the  Lorenzetti 
to  the  noble  simplicity  of  the  Taddeo  di  Bar- 
tolo.  With  them  we  take  leave  of  that  simple 
and  severe  religious  art,  which,  whatever  its 
defects  of  ecclesiastical  narrowness,  had  in  it 
no  taint  of  paganism.  Giotto  was  not  ashamed 
of  his  work  ;  though  all  the  saints  in  heaven 
might  have  their  eyes  upon  him,  he  would 
have  been  as  much  at  home  with  a  sociable 
archangel  as  he  was  with  all  other  creatures. 
In  the  Siennese  school  there  was  none  of  that 
gloom  and  savagery  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
horrors  of  death  and  judgment,  the  sanctity 
of  the  author  of  the  Inquisition,  and  of  sacer- 
dotal education.  In  Fra  Anglico  art  be- 
came a  thing  of  the  cloister,  not  of  the  open 
world — a  thing  remote,  dreamy,  celestial. 
If  the  painter's  belief  in  the  reality  of  angels 
is  to  be  judged  of,  as  Ruskin  seems  to  think, 
by  the  way  in  which  he  paints  their  wings, 
Blessed  Angelico's  belief  was  small.  His 
angels  stand  or  float  with  wings  of  rainbow 
beauty,  but  of  merely  ornamental  value.  But 
Mr.  Ruskin's  test  is  here  manifestly  at  fault. 
Fra  Angelico's  art,  if  not  very  robust,  and 
somewhat  fanciful,  is  the  art  of  a  man  deeply 
and  sincerely  religious. 


SANITARY 
ASSERTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 
RE  DUBLIN. 

In  our  issue  of  1st  ult.  we  briefly  noticed  a 
pamphlet  published  under  the  title  of  "  New 
Dublin,  or  Health  in  Highways,  Byeways,  and 
Homes,"  by  a  Mr.  Houghton,  of  this  city.  We 
said  it  contained  nothing  very  new,  although 
certain  evils  were  forcibly  described.  Though 
we  are  still  of  the  same  opinion,  we  are  no- 
wise desirous  of  ignoring  the  publication  of 
truths,  as  we  hold  that  the  more  often  evils 
are  exposed  the  sooner  will  reform  be  carried 
out.  In  this  light  "  New  Dublin "  may 
efi'ect  some  good ;  and  as  the  pamphlet 
otherwise  imparts  the  embodied  good  advice 
of  other  reformers  in  respect  to  sanitary 
wants,  regulations,  and  ajipliances,  it  is 
entitled  to  notice  and  commendation,  as 
far  as  the  views  put  forth  are  sound.  Per- 
haps it  will  be  better  on  our  part  not  to  enter 
into  any  detailed  criticism  or  analysis  of  tha 
pamphlet  as  we  were  inclined  at  first,  but  to 
give  some  extracts  therefrom,  dealing  with 
matters  which  have  already  provoked  a  large 
amount  of  adverse  criticism.  The  following 
picture  of  the  houses  of  the  old  part  of  our 
city  is  not  an  unjust  one,  nor  can  we  say  the 
author  has  exaggerated  when  he  touches 
upon  the  municipal  administration  and  its 
surroundings  : — 

"  Diil)Iin,  if  not  the  fir^t  e\\y  in  llie  empire,  is 
undoubtedly  tlie  premier  town  on  the  deutli  roll,  a 


notoriety  by  no  means  desirable  for  its  inliabitants  or 
a  source  of  pride  to  them.  Now,  as  tliere  is  a  reason 
for  everything  under  the  sun,  tlie  cause  of  tliis  sad 
mortality  it  is  our  bounden  duly  to  discover.  Dul>liri 
is  a  very  old  city,  for  we  find  mention  of  it  as  a  Iowh 
of  importance  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Clirii- 
tian  era.  The  old  city  occupied  that  portion  of  tb« 
present  capital  now  known  as  the  Liberties,  Coombe, 
Thomas  and  other  streets  lyin^r  to  the  north  and 
south-west.  It  is  in  this  old  and  decayed  district, 
now  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  poorer  classes,  that 
death  and  sickness  are  always  rife,  and  it  is  never 
without  the  germ  of  malady  in  its  precincts. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  it,  or  any  old  part  of  an 
ancient  town,  to  be  healthy,  when  it  is  surrendered 
to  the  poverty-stricken,  where  streets  are  narrow 
and  saturated  with  the  foul  depojitson  their  surface 
during  those  ages — where  rooms  are  small,  low,  and 
rotten — with  walls  reeking  with  the  damp  and  filth  of 
long  years,  and  every  spot  from  cellar  to  roof  tainted 
with  a  sickening  odour  from  over-crowding  and 
animal  decay  in  their  house  yards  (if  there  be  any), 

and  from  most  defective  seweraue  There 

are  in  Dublin  about  3,000  condemned  houses — that 
is,  these  that  are  not  only  in  a  fallins  and  ruinous 
condition,  but  those  which   have   not  a  yard  or 

sanitary  arrangement  Some  of  tlio«e 

houses  have  yards,  but  they  are  indescribably  dis- 
gusting, and  the  people  who  live  in  dwelling*  that 
have  none,  of  course,  convert  their  streets  into  a 
manure  heap.  There  is  no  ventilation  in  the  rooms, 
except  what  the  open  doors  and  broken  sjlass  may 
afford,  but  the  air  that  enters  these  openiuss  is  as 
bad  as  the  atmosphere  inside,  as  it  is  heavily  laden 
with  the  poisonous  gases  from  the  filth  in  the  yard 
and  streets,  which  is  inevitably  drawn  inwards  liy 
'  the  heated  air  of  the  crowded  chamber.  The  air 
we  breathe,  when  pure,  is  composed  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen,  but  when  evolved  from  our  persons  it  has 
become  carbonic  acid,  which  is  incapable  of  support- 
ing life.  In  the  process  of  respiration  a  man  draws 
with  his  chest  20  cubic  inches  of  air,  and  allowing  15 
inspirations  per  minute,  he  will  taint  about  300  cuhie 
inches  of  atmospheric  air  ;  but  this  calculation  does 
not  include  the  carbonic  aciil  emitted  by  cutaneous 
(skin)  respiration,  which  will  make  a  total  of  at  lea^t 
2  cubic  feet  of  air  unfit  for  respiration  ;  so  that  in  a 
room,  say  14  feet  square  and  9  feet  high, one  person 
would  destroy  the  pure  atmosphere,  and  die  in  15 
hours  if  shut  up  in  such  a  room  without  a  supply  of 
outer  air.  This  inexorable  law  of  nature  is  appli- 
cable to  the  patrician  and  the  peasant,  but  in  the 
case  of  those  under  consideration,  the  dissolm ion 
would  be  much  more  rapid,  as  the  carbonic  acid  is 
excessive  from  bodies  never  bathed,  clothes  never 
taken  off  until  in  a  falling  condition,  and  then  re- 
placed by  others  in  nearly  as  bad  a  state.  Uoiil 
those  haunts  of  decay,  sickness,  and  death  are 
sivept  away,  and  light  and  air  play  over  those 
plague-stricken  localities,  no  main  drainage  will 
effect  a  cure  ;  the  cancer  is  above  ground,  and  the 
Liffey  is  but  a  suppuration  from  the  deadly  snre. 
Without  exaggeration  the  condition  of  this  class  in 
society  is  in  truth  pitiable,  as  born  In  poverty, 
brought  up  in  want,  their  existence  is  a  perpetual 
struggle  to  obtain  sufficient  food,  and  that  of  the 
coarsest;  live  they  must,  hut  how  to  sustain  nature 
is  their  hourly  incubus,  and  now  that  mechanical 
appliances  are  rapidly  superseding  manual  labour  iu 
the  field  and  factory,  the  numlier  of  the  poor  is 

yearly  increasing  It  is  pleasant  to  see  those 

model  artizan  dwellinss  rising  up  in  various  parts 
of  the  city,  but  it  is  questionable  if  it  be  judicious 
to  build  such  lofty  structures,  compelling  a  number 
of  families  of  diverse  tastes  and  habits  to  live  under 
the  one  rooof,  as  the  quarrelsome,  drunken,  and 
noisy  will  not  only  disturb  the  quiet,  hut  familiarity 
with  such  neighbours  may  first  blunt  and  then 
attach  those  who  have  hitherto  lived  decently  and 
morally,  whereas  if  the  dwellings  had  been  simply 
cottages  these  jarring  elements  would  be  no  moie 
hurtful  than  those  to  be  found  in  every  thorousrh- 
fare.  Those  places  have  one  all  paramount  imper- 
fection which  is  highly  censurab  e,  that  is  the  si^e 
of  the  yards  at  the  rere,  and  which  contain  the  ash- 
pits ;  these  places,  in  some  instances,  are  only  four 
feet  wide  from  side  of  ashpit  to  the  back  walls  of 
the  houses,  the  pits  are  uncove  ed,  and  the  back 
room  windows  are  immediately  in  front,  having  n* 
other  view  than  the  loathsome  contents  of  those  re- 
ceptacles The  house  rents  of  Dulilin  arc 

very  bieh,  so  that  even  the  respectable  clerk  iu 
every  department,  and  others  of  incomes  under  £100 
per  i^num,  are  compelled  to  live  in  lodgings,  as, 
until  very  lately,  they  could  not  find  a  house  under 
£40  per  annum  ;  however,  many  dwellings  are  now 
erected  at  a  less  rent,  but,  unfortunately,  the  sites 
are  chosi  n  more  for  cheapness  of  ground  rent  than 
for  health.  Several  of  such  streets,  or  terraces, 
are  built  on  plots  of  ground  not  only  »ery  badly 
drained,  but  often  on  siies  that  for  years  have  been 
the  receptacles  for  every  refuse  from  old  building 
materials  and  ashpits,  with  the  view  of  absurbing 
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file  water  and  elevating  tiie  ground  ;  so  lliat  such 
residences  are  actually  built  over  decayi'ie  and 
gaseous  matter,  most  injurious  to  tlie  licaltli." 

The  death  rate  quoted  for  Saturday,  15th 
February  last,  is  certainly  a  seriously  high 
one,  showing  that  our  unfortunate  city  was 
far  ahead  of  other  chief  cities  and  towns  in 
the  sister  kingdom  ;  and  we  certainly  do  not 
agree  with  the  reasons  put  forward  by  our 
medical  health  officers,  though  to  some  small 
extent  they  may  account  for  a  portion  of  the 
heavy  death  rate.  House  rents  are  high  in 
respectable  quarters  of  Dublin,  and  we  quite 
agree  with  the  author  that  some  of  the  so- 
called  model  buildings  recently  erected  in 
Dublin  for  the  working  classes  do  not  deserve 
the  name.  Many  of  the  old  tenement  houses 
are  preferable  to  them,  and  with  a  little 
judicious  alteration  several  of  those  old 
private  mansions,  once  inhabited  by  our 
<;entry,  in  private  streets  could  be  made 
healthy  homes.  They  were  originally  well 
built,  and  of  good  materials,  which  cannot 
be  said  of  most  of  our  so-called  improved 
dwellings. 

The  picture  that  Mr.  Houghton  draws  of 
the  muddy  state  of  the  streets  on  a  rainy 
day,  of  mud,  thin  aud  thick,  oozy  and  semi- 
solid, of  mud  composite,  or  transformed  into 
a  dry  compound,  and  j^ulverised  again  into 
blinding  dust  by  constant  passenger  and 
vehicular  traffic,  is  scarcely  overdrawn.  He 
writes  thus  of  our  streets  : — 

"  The  attempt  to  keep  tlie  streetsof  Dublin  in  pro- 
per order  is  most  expensive,  and  tlie  outlay  is  well 
niah  valueless,  by  reason  of  the  daily  excavations 
necessary  for  the  constant  repairs  or  renewal  of  tlie 
f[as,  water,  and  sewer  pipes.  Tliere  can  be  no  uniform 
hardness  or  levels  under  such  treatment,  as  the  soil 
is  continually  upheaved  and  replaced  liurrledly  and 
carelessly,  more  especially  since  the  introduction  of 
the  tram  lines,  which  necessitate  the  repairs  to  be 
executed  between  midnijiht  and  early  mornini;,  so 
as  not  to  impede  their  traffic.  The  earth  of  the 
streets  is  therefore  of  various  hardness  and  sur- 
faces The   asphiilted  streets  are 

likewise  torn  up  for  similar  purposes,  anil  even  they 
are  patched  and  uneven,  clearly  proving  that  the 
plan  of  central  mains  in  the  middle  of  the  streets, 
with  a  separate  branch  to  every  house,  denotes 
great  lack  of  enginedring  skill,  in  thus  compelling 
them  to  be  ploughed  daily,  several  feet  deep,  to 
mend  a  solitary  half-inch  pipe.  The  practice  of 
sweeping  the  dirt  of  the  streets  into  heaps  alonjj 
the  footpath,  and  leaving  it  to  drain  into  the  eewers, 
and  fester  in  the  sunshine,  is  injudicious,  as  the 
fermentation  is  most  unliealthy  to  the  locality. 
They  should  be  at  once  removed.  This  is  indeed 
no  easy  labour,  because  of  the  immense  quantities 
of  matter  that  are  formed  after  the  mildest  rain. 

 The  streets  require  a  uniform  surface, 

made  of  a  substance  that,  like  asphalte,  has  no 
joints,  would  be  more  lasting,  and  having  a  springi- 
ness that  will  be  a  protection  to  the  horse.  The 
expenditure  may  be  in  excess  of  the  known  pave- 
ments, but  the  saving  in  the  scavenging  will  more 
than  recoup  the  extra  expense,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  streets  be  raised  much  higher  from  the  dry 
surface,  instead  of  the  perpetual  damp  vapours  off 
the  present  moist  streets.  It  would  likewise  relieve 
the  sewers  of  vast  quantities  of  decayed  substances 
that  leave  a  great  deposit,  and  add  considerably 
to  the  accumulation  of  filth  in  the  river,  which 
undoubtedly  needs  no  such  addition  to  its  legitimate 
use   Rain-water  pipes  should  not  dis- 

cbarge on  the  surface  of  the  streets,  as  the  force  of 
the  descent  would  flush  the  house  sewers,  instead 
of  being  lost  by  distributing  the  water  over  the 
streets  to  wear  the  surfaces,  and  leave  deposits 
hurtlul  to  the  eye  and  lungs,  and  add  materially 
to  the  universal  dampness.  Shade  of  Hercules, 
would  that  thou  wert  in  the  flesh,  and  in  Dublin 
if  but  for  a  little  time,  that  thou  miglitest  clean  and 
make  pure  this  city  at  a  reasonable  charge." 

No  one  can  deny  the  wretchedly  imperfect 
system  of  scavenging  that  is  carried  out  in 
Dublin.  A  few  of  the  leading  thoroughfares 
are  swept,  but  even  in  those  if  the  scavengers 
are  not  closely  watched  they  will  sweep  down 
the  liquid  mud  through  the  gratings  or 
sewer  opens.  If  the  streets  were  well  paved, 
and  had  a  proper  fall  from  their  centre  to 
their  sides,  a  sharp  shower  of  rain  would, 
instead  of  creating  a  sea  of  mud,  act  as  an 
efficient  cleansing  agent,  care  being  taken 
that  the  accumulation  of  dirt  and  filth  in  the 
side  channels  would  be  kept  from  being 


carried  down  wholly  or  in  part  through  the 
sewer  gratings.  Heaps  of  semi-liquid  mud 
are  often  allowed  to  lie  for  days  drying  in 
the  sun,  to  be  again  rendered  partly  liquid 
by  a  fresh  fall  of  rain  before  steps  are  taken 
for  their  removal.  We  do  not  wish  to  say  a 
hard  word  against  the  poor  scavengers,  but 
it  is  as  clear  as  the  noon-day  sun  that  the 
scavenging  stalT  in  our  Corporation  are  for 
the  greater  part  entirely  unfit  for  their 
duties,  through  age  and  physical  infirmity. 

Mr.  Houghton  next  treats  his  readers  to 
a  little  bit  of  criticism  on  the  burning  ques- 
tion of  main  drainage  : — 

"  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a  little  con- 
sideration to  the  proposed  main  drainage  scheme, 
to  build  interceptinc  sewers  north  and  south  of  the 
banks  of  the  river  Litfey,  and  discharge  their  con- 
tents into  Dulilin  Hay,  outside  the  Bar  at  Dolly- 
mount.  This  exit  is  selected  in  the  belief  that  the 
tide  will  not  at  that  point  carry  the  seweraee 
[sewage]  back  to  the  city.  Judging  by  the  actual 
state  of  the  Thames  at  the  place  where  the 
sewerage  [sewage]  of  London  is  discharged  into 
that  river,  the  water  is  so  horribly  polluted 
in  its  neighbourhood  that  the  stream  is  literally 
heavily  poisoned,  so  much  so,  that  the  awful 
loss  of  life  in  the  catastrophe  to  the  Princess 
Alice,  a  few  months  past,  is  rightly  attributed  to 
the  unspeakable  foulness  of  the  water,  which  at 
once  deprived  them  of  life,  and  so  diseustingly 
changed  the  form  and  features  of  the  dead,  that 
almost  the  sole  recognition  of  friends  was  by  the 
dress  of  the  deceased.  Such  an  atmosphere — such 
a  tainted  water,  is  the  inevitable  result  of  concen- 
trating the  enormous  mass  of  a  city's  offal  into  a 
position  not  sulject  to  rapid  tides  and  constantly 
deep  water.  It  is  doubtful  if  in  the  most  ignorant 
anil  savage  countries  the  habit  of  corrupting  their 
rivers  and  lakes  by  animal  matter  would  be  tolerated 
for  a  day,  but  here,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
there  is  scarcely  a  sheet  of  water  hut  is  made  use 
of  as  a  cess-pool,  to  receive  the  Hlthiness  of  every 
adjacent  villa  or  town.  So  long  as  the  sewers  dis- 
charged nothing  into  the  river  but  rain,  or,  at  the 
worst,  soapy  or  veeetable  water,  not  much  injury 
was  done  to  the  atmosphere  or  the  tidal  river,  but 
when  plumbing  works  were  erected  in  houses,  and 
every  abomination  was  copiously  thrown  into  the 
stream,  and  that  a  sluggish  one,  the  natural  result 
is  a  duplicate  of  the  London  water  at  Barking 
Creek.  There  is  but  one  simple,  but  most  effectual 
cure, — and  it  has  the  additional  and  powerful 
recommendation  of  being  inexpensive  to  corporate 
bodies,  and  consequently  tending  to  less  taxation 
on  the  citizens, — that  is,  at  once  cut  off  all  connec- 
tion between  the  main  sewers  and  soil-pipes.  It  is 
against  all  reason  that  people  who  desire  to  have 
water-closets,  housemaid's  closets  and  urinals,  will 
make  use  of  the  public  sewers,  and  that  river  which 
should  be  a  purifier  to  the  crowded  city,  instead  ol 
what  it  has  been  converted  to,  a  sink  for  every 
vileness.  Plumbing  arrangement  is  private  property 
in  the  same  sense  that  water  and  gas  is,  for  although 
we  pay  for  both  of  these,  we  are  not  permitted  to 
ruthlessly  discharge  such  elements  into  the  streets 
to  the  injury  of  outsiders — in  like  manner  we  should 
confine  our  dlbris  to  our  own  premises  until 
removed  as  required;  by  this  arrangement,  the 
river  will  be  restored  to  a  comparatively  pure  con- 
dition. It  matters  not  bow  cleansed  a  drain  may 
he,  it  is  but  an  empty  shaft  for  the  unobstructed 
advance  of — it  may  be,  a  death-stroke  from  adjoin- 
ing branches;  in  short  to  the  anxious  resident  of 
any  house,  this  dread  of  such  a  propinquity  to 
poisonous  exhalations  is  a  perpetual  incubus  :  there- 
fore, its  removal  by  complete  isolation  from  animal 
matter,  must  be  hailed  with  great  satisfaction  ; 
and  although,  in  the  following  pages,  suggestions 
are  made  for  improvements  under  the  present 
system,  it  is  in  anticipation  that  the  authorities,  as 
usual,  will  be  slow  to  adopt  any  measure  that  has  the 
ban  of  newness.  This  insensibility  to  the  health  of 
towns  is  a  natural  result  of  the  corporate  bodies 
being  formed  of  merchants,  with  scarcely  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  engineering  or  architectural  pro- 
fessions. This  is  a  singular  omission,  when  it  is 
considered  that  almost  all  their  duties  are  confined  to 
the  paving,  lighting,  and  cleansing  of  the  streets, and 
everything  that  should  tend  to  the  improvement  of 
the  sanitary  arrangements.  Their  official  business  is 
not  one  of  barter  in  the  change  or  exchange,  and 
positively  not  for  religious  or  political  di^cus8ions 
in  the  council  chamber  to  the  exclusion  of  their 
legitimate  consultations  for  the  welfare  of  their 
town.  By  this  severance  the  river  will  no  longer  be 
a  blight  in  the  city.  The  house-drains  and  main- 
sewers  having  no  solid  animal  matter,  will  be  easily 
flushed  and  cleansed  by  the  rains,  and  of  course, 
will  at  most  but  trebly  contaminate  the  water  mains 
through  any  vulaerable  opening ;  the  soil  of  the 


city  will  become  less  rank  with  fetid  odour,  and  a 
decidedly  improved  tone  be  given  to  the  general 
health  This  is  no  time  for  political  or  re- 
ligious consultations  on  the  subject,  no  time  fur 
learned  analyses  of  the  Varlry  water,  seweraue 
[scwasie],  or  air,  no  time  for  vapid  and  unlearned 
sungestlons,  as  admittedly  animal  matter  fills  the 
earlh,  air,  and  water  of  Dublin.  What  just  cause 
or  impediment  is  there  then  that  this  maiii  and  most 
deadly  atmospheric  foundation  should  not  be  re- 
moved, by  compelling  the  contents  of  all  soil-pipe*  to 
be  discharged  into  properly  covered  sunken  ash- 
pits or  cess-pools  in  the  yards  or  gardens  of  the 
iiouses  having  such  pipes  ?  These  receptacle* 
can,  of  course,  be  cleansed  in  the  usual  manner 
by  carting— but  where  to  ?  Not,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
as  is  the  practice,  to  fill  up  low  grounds  over  which 
houses  are  subsequently  built,  and  thus  become  so 
many  permanent  plague  sections.  But  the  Corpo- 
ration should  provide  positions  in  the  neiehhourhood 
of  earth  cuttings,  where  such  deposits  can  be  deo- 
dorised by  constant  covering  with  the  clay  ;  thus  a 
valuable  manure  will  be  made  at  those  depots,  the 
sale  of  which  will  amply  pay  for  the  use  of  the  site 
and  staff  of  earthmen.  By  this  means  another 
powerful  cause  of  sickness  will  be  removed,  as  there 
will  he  no  vitiated  exhalations  from  numerous  places 
scattered  about  the  city;  and  if  to  these  improte- 
meiits  the  compulsory  removal  of  slaughter  and 
other  repositories  and  dairy  yards  were  added, 
little  would  remain  of  the  chief  drawliacks  to  the 
health  and  strength  of  a  large  community.  To  an 
over-taxed  city  such  as  Dublin,  liie  pecuniary  relief 
would  lie  great,  for  the  contemplated  works,  if  car- 
ried out,  would  greatly  increase  the  taxation,  and 
thus  be  ruinous  to  its  house  property.  It  would  not, 
however,  suffer  much  from  an  infinitely  smaller  loan 
for  the  purpose  of  pulling  down  the  decayed  dis- 
tricts, leaving  them  open  spaces  lor  air  and  recre- 
ation, and  liuildliig  cottage  dwellings  for  the  poor 
on  the  boundaries  of  the  city.  By  this  means  these 
habitations  would  be  open  to  the  charitable  visits  of 
the  philanthropist,  to  the  hirer  of  labour,  and  for 
the  detection  of  crime." 

The  question  of  a  main  drainage  for  Dub- 
lin has  so  often  been  treated  in  years  past 
in  these  pages,  we  may  be  excused  from 
entering  on  the  subject  just  now.  A  judi- 
cious scheme  will  have  to  be  carried  out 
sooner  or  later — a  scheme,  if  not  entirely 
commensurate  with  the  want  of  the  city, 
one  at  least  suited  to  the  financial  circum- 
stances of  Dublin. 

We  are  well  acquainted  with  sanitary 
defects  "  Over  the  Surface,"  but  we  will  not 
undertake  to  endorse  all  that  Mr.  Houghton 
has  ventured  upon  asserting  respecting 
"  Under  the  Surface."  This  at  least  we  do 
know,  that,  the  house  drains  of  many  of  our 
old  dwellings  in  various  quarters  of  the 
city  are  very  bad  and  unserviceable  ;  and  in 
respect  to  the  cheap  class  of  speculative 
buildings  the  house  drains  are  make-believe 
in  some  instances,  and  badly  laid  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  We  know  this  from  our 
own  practical  examination,  constant  visits 
and  experience  extending  over  a  number  of 
years.  The  supervision  over  house  drains  in 
Dublin  is  almost  nil,  and,  where  attempted, 
of  a  perfunctory  kind,  save  where  a  respect- 
able architect  and  builder  have  been  em- 
ployed, and  have  a  reputation  to  sustain. 
The  evils  of  bad  house  drainage,  imperfect 
jointing  of  pipes,  and  their  connection  with 
the  street  sewers,  are  evils  of  magnitude, 
and  the  direct  results  are  obvious  to  all 
intelligent  persons  not  to  speak  of  sani- 
tarians. 

There  are  some  useful  hints  in  the  chap- 
ters on  Dress,  Food,  Personal  Cleanliness, 
Public  Baths,  and  kindred  subjects  dealt 
with  in  the  pamphlet,  as  also  in  respect  to 
the  sundry  sanitary  appliances  needed  in  all 
houses  where  occupiers  desire  to  live  in 
health  and  avoid  iUness.  Under  the  head  of 
"  Sanitary  Control,"  in  his  final  chapter 
Mr.  Houghton  tells  his  readers  what  many 
of  them  already  know,  and  which  they  no 
doubt  would  like  to  see  remedied.  The 
following  reminder  will  scarcely  be  pleasing 
to  a  portion  of  the  City  Fathers : — 

"  The  only  lucrative  professions  are  distillers, 
brewers,  lawyers,  and  doctors;  and  about  the  safest 
investments  are  shares  in  Mount  Jerome  and  Olas- 
nevin  Cemeteries,  whose  boundaries  have  been 
much  enlarged  of  late  at  great  expense;  they 
are  seldom  in  the  market,  as  the  people,  or  the 
Corporation,  or  the  Ballast  Board,  or  the  Board  of 
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Healtl),  or  soraetliins,  or  someliody,  and  one  or  all, 
hai  or  liare  done  tbeir  utmosit  to  make  Dublin  an 
niiliealtliy  City." 

And  that  something  in  the  aggregate  is  stated 
as  it  has  been  stated  scores  of  times  by  our- 
selves and  others.  The  Corporation  itself, 
although  they  are  not  entirely  responsible 
for  the  miserable  sanitary  condition  of  the 
city,  must  allow  that  their  inaction  in  many 
directions  during  past  years  has  powerfully 
contributed  to  the  present  unhealthy  condi- 
tion of  Dublin.  Cause  and  effect  stands 
forth  plainly  manifested.  The  power  of  pre- 
vention to  a  great  extent  existed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Corporation,  if  there  was  a  will 
to  use  that  power  wisely  and  well.  Dublin 
is  paying  the  penalty  of  corporate  supple- 
mented by  personal  neglect.  Our  city  over 
large  areas  needs  to  be  re-created,  re-built, 
and  festering  rookeries  pulled  down.  Whole- 
sale demolition  is  not  advisable  even  if  it 
were  possible,  for  much  of  the  old  house 
property  in  certain  localities  is  capable  of 
repair,  and  the  landlords  or  owners  should 
be  made  to  keep  their  houses  in  a  healthy 
and  habitable  state.  In  portions  of  the 
north  side  of  Dublin  as  well  as  in  the  south 
side,  there  are  streets  of  houses  in  a  tumble- 
down condition  for  long  years,  the  haunts  of 
vice  and  the  abodes  of  grinding  poverty. 
Who  will  carry  out  a  sweeping  measure  of 
street  improvement  ?  As  at  present  situated 
and  constructed  the  Corporation  will  not,  if 
thev  cannot,  for  their  cry  is  a  non  possumus. 
Will  greater  taxing  power  assist  them,  or 
will  wealth  obtained  otherwise  from  their 
own  estate  or  by  measures  of  public  improve- 
ment ?  The  prospect,  whatever  way  we 
view  it,  is  not  a  bright  one,  and  the  needed 
reform,  come  however  it  will,  must  be  slow. 
Come  it  would  surely,  if  a  determined  effort 
was  made  by  our  municpal  body  to  do  the 
•work  by  instalments  according  to  its  means, 
and  with  the  spirit  that  actuates  in  corpora- 
tions and  town  boards  in  other  parts  of  this 
and  the  sister  kingdoms. 


THE  CIRQUE,  EOTUNDA  GARDENS. 

For  some  weeks  past  a  wooden  structure  of 
colossal  dimensions  has  been  rearing  its  head 
in  the  above-named  gardens.  It  is  intended 
as  a  permanent  erection  for  the  equestrian  per- 
formances of  Mr.  Charles  Hengler's  famous 
company,  at  present  drawing  large  houses 
in  the  Ulster  Hall,  Belfast.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  present  building  is  some- 
what similar  to  that  which  stood  on  same 
ground  formerly,  the  scale  being  consider- 
ably enlarged.  From  what  we  have  already 
seen  of  the  building  and  its  construction,  we 
can  safely  say  that  no  building  of  its  magni- 
tude, in  timber,  can  vie  with  it  for  strength 
and  rigidity.  It  is  calculated  to  seat  5,000 
persons.  The  system  adopted  for  the  light- 
ing of  interior,  as  well  as  the  decoration  of 
same,  not  omitting  to  mention  the  provision 
of  comfortable  box  and  stall  seats,  cannot 
fail  to  secure  (as  heretofore)  the  patronage 
of  the  public.  The  contract  for  the  Circus  was 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Robert  Worthington,  40 
Dame-street,  who  has  certainly  executed  his 
work  in  an  exceedingly  creditable  manner. 
The  cost  of  the  entire  will  be  about  i;2,000. 
The  opening  will  take  place  in  about  a  fort- 
night hence. 


CHURCHMAN,  CRAFTSMAN,  AND 
ARCHITECT. 

An  a  professional  contemporary  observes,  the 
Rev.  George  Sanger,  of  Carlton-in-Cleveland, 
is  indeed  a  "  versatile  vicar,"  and  he  has 
also  the  reputation  of  being  an  able  preacher. 
This  many-sided  individual  has  issued  a 
eircniar  to  his  parishioners  in  vindication  of 
his  conduct,  from  which  the  following  is  an 
extract  : — 

"  I  feel  Borry  for  the  npcensity  of  a  letter  to 
vindicate  my  conduct  in  re-liiiildin;;  tlie  imrislr 
cliurcli,  which  hecafiie  «o  daii;;er<)in  after  la^t 
Aiisrust  stales  that  service  could  no  longer  lie  siifply 
conducted  under  its  roof.    Jf  1  had  not  taken  upon  ' 


myself  the  re-huilding,  the  burden  would  have 
fallen  upon  the  piirish.  You  must  he  aware  that  I 
have  worked  as  few  clersyuien  have  worked  to  re- 
build the  church.  I  worked  as  a  bookbinder,  to 
get  the  money  for  two  years  ;  obtained  subscrip- 
tions, writing  upwards  of  2,000  letters;  desijjned 
the  building  ;  acted  as  clerk  of  works  and  con- 
tractor ;  carved  all  the  wood  and  stone  ;  and 
worked  with  the  men  employed  ;  and  I  oui;ht  to 
be  allowed  to  complete  the  work  in  peace,  not  be 
publicly  insulted  for  the  benefit  I  have  conferred 
upon  the  parish  in  building  a  church,  for  elegance 
is  second  to  none  in  this  locality.'! 

Being  in  the  distance  we  know  nothing  of 
the  accusations  preferred  against  this  versa- 
tile vicar,  nor  can  we  speak  in  a  commenda- 
tory way  of  his  abilities  as  an  architect,  not 
having  an  opportunity  of  seeing  his  work. 
The  vicar's  energy,  self-help,  and  versatility, 
are  however  apparent  from  his  own  showing, 
and  on  these  heads  his  efforts  are  entitled  to 
a  kindly  word  by  way  of  encouragement,  and 
as  pointing  out  an  example  for  others  to 
follow,  to  some  extent  at  least.  Our  church- 
men could  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
more  often  in  doing  useful  work  even  apart 
from  church  building.  The  cause  of  educa- 
tion, health,  and  charity,  afford  them  ample 
scope,  and  fields  in  which  their  services  can 
be  usefully  given  for  the  good  of  the  many. 


THE  NEW  POST  OFFICE,  CORK. 

In  a  few  days  (says  the  local  Examiner)  the 
new  Post  Office,  in  Old  George's-street,  will 
be  handed  over  to  the  Postal  Telegraph 
authorities  by  the  builder.  For  some  time 
past  a  great  want  of  proper  accommodation 
for  the  public  and  the  officials  was  felt  in  the 
old  building,  situated  in  Pembroke-street, 
and  it  became  apparent  to  the  authorities  that 
some  improvement  was  necessary  in  every 
respect.  It  was  at  first  thought  that  the 
whole  block  of  houses  between  the  old  Theatre 
Royal  and  the  Imperial  Hotel  would  be  swept 
away,  and  a  fine  building  occupying  the  entire 
space  erected  thereon.  It  was  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  price  placed  upon  these  pre- 
mises by  the  landlords,  was  far  beyond  what 
the  authorities  were  inclined  to  give.  Nego- 
tiations were  entered  into,  but  no  satisfactory 
arrangement  could  be  come  to,  and  as  those 
in  authority  did  not  wish  to  put  their 
compulsory  powers  into  effect,  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  purchasing  the  site 
of  the  old  theatre.  Where  once  were  wit- 
nessed remarkable  displays  of  histrionic 
ability,  and  where  many  times  were  heard  the 
sweet  notes  of  the  stars  in  the  musical  world, 
is  now  heard  the  "  clic  clic  "  of  the  busy 
telegraph,  and  the  bustle  attendant  upon  the 
transaction  of  business  in  a  large  govern- 
ment office.  Tempora  mutanlur  the  temple 
of  Roscius  has  passed  away,  and  in  its  place 
is  the  practical  and  unromantic  pile,  where 
letters  are  posted  and  from  which  telegrams 
are  transmitted.  This  building  has  been 
erected  at  a  cost  of  £8,000,  and  though  not 
at  all  what  it  should  be  as  regards  exterior 
appearance,  it  is  a  very  solid,  substantial  con- 
cern, possessing  internally  a  variety  of  modern 
improvements ;  when  we  say  it  is  not  what 
we  would  wish  to  see  externally,  we  mean 
that  a  little  more  money  might  have  been 
granted  by  the  government  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  builder  to  put  an  imposing 
front  on  the  new  office,  and  one  that  would 
have  some  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty. 
It  is,  however,  as  it  stands  at  present,  a  fine, 
well  built  office,  that  will,  no  doubt,  stand 
the  ravages  of  time  and  the  elements  re- 
markably well.  The  first  storey  is  entirely 
of  limestone,  and  the  others  of  local  sand- 
stone, with  dressings  and  cornices  of  the  lime- 
stone. There  are  three  tiers  of  boxes  that 
will  be  disposed  of  in  the  usual  way,  for 
letters,  newspapers,  &c.  On  entering  the 
doorway  there  is  a  large  hall,  on  the  left 
hand  side  of  which  is  a  tine  room  60  ft.  long 
by  38  ft.  broad.  It  is  splendidly  ventilated, 
and  commodious  in  every  way.  This  is  called 
the  "  sorting  room,"  but,  for  the  present, 
portion  of  it  will  be  thrown  open  to  the 
public  for  the  purchase  of  stamps,  trans- 


mission of  telegrams,  &c.  This  arrange- 
ment will  only  continne  while  a  number 
of  very  necessary  changes  and  improve- 
ments are  being  made  in  the  old  build- 
ing. When  these  changes  have  been  carried 
out,  this  room  will  be  closed  to  the  public, 
who  will  then  be  obliged  to  buy  stamps,  and 
stamp  letters,  in  the  old  office,  as  at  present, 
and  then  will  have  to  walk  round  to  the  new 
building  for  the  purpose  of  posting  letters. 
This  is  a  very  awkward  arrangement,  as  it 
involves  the  loss  of  a  good  deal  of  time,  which 
will  be  felt  very  much  by  business  men.  W« 
hope  the  postal  authorities  may  see  their 
way  to  change  this,  and  allow  the  entire 
postal  business  to  be  transacted  in  one  office. 
The  entire  front  portion  of  the  building  is 
devoted  to  the  postal  department,  and  the 
rere  portion  to  the  telegraphic  department. 
Behind  the  sorting  office  on  the  ground  floor 
are  the  telegraphic  stores  and  waiting  rooms 
for  the  messengers.  A  noticeable  feature  in 
the  new  Post  OflSce  is  the  extensive  use  of 
concrete.  The  division  walls,  steps  of  stairs, 
arches  and  floors  are  made  of  concrete,  and 
this  is  the  first  place  in  Cork  in  which  every 
step  in  a  flight  of  stairs,  numbering  nearly  a 
hundred  steps  is  composed  entirely  of  con- 
crete. Concrete  is  coming  into  vogue  very 
much  of  late,  and  those  who  are  competent 
to  pronounce  an  opinion,  speak  highly  of  its 
strength  and  durability,  no  matter  for  what 
purpose  it  may  be  used.  The  staircase  is  a 
very  fine  one,  with  a  well  of  15  ft.  square. 
The  steps  and  landings  are  cast  in  concrete, 
with  iron  balustrades  and  massive  oak  hand- 
rails. The  back  room  on  the  first  floor  is 
devoted  to  the  telegraphic  department,  and 
is  called  the  instrument  room.  It  is  a  very 
large  room,  being  60  ft.  long  by  60  ft.  broad, 
and  is  amply  lighted  and  ventilated  by  an  open 
roof.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  authorities 
to  employ  females  in  this  department,  in 
accordance  with  which  view  special  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  their  comfort  and 
accommodation.  The  first  floor  in  front  is 
taken  up  by  the  Postmaster's  and  other  offices, 
and  the  top  storey  also  is  occupied  by  ofiices, 
utilised  by  those  employed  in  the  Telegraph 
department.  The  building  was  designed  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Owen,  Architect  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  and  the  contract  was  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Richard  Evans,  Cork,  in  a  manner  that 
shows  we  have  men  in  Cork  who  can  turn  out 
work  as  well  as  many  of  the  best  firms  in 
England.  We  must  certainly  say  that  the 
way  in  which  every  little  bit  of  detail  has 
been  attended  to  proves  the  care  and  atten- 
tion bestowed  on  the  work  by  Mr.  Evans, 
aided  by  Mr.  James  Williams,  clerk  of  works. 
It  is  proposed  to  join  the  old  and  the  new 
buildings  in  a  short  time,  and  then  every 
item  will  be  complete,  so  as  to  afi"ord  every 
facility  to  the  public,  and  make  the  clerks 
and  others  as  comfortable  as  possible. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 

The  Commons  Select  Committee  on  Electric 
Lighting  met  yesterday.  Dr.  Siemens  stated 
that  by  the  use  of  electric  light  on  one  of  his 
ships  a  collision  was  averted  on  the  Atlantic 
during  a  fog.  A  less  powerful  light  would 
have  been  useless.  He  thought  the  light 
should  be  used  at  sea,  and  no  doubt  it  would 
be  by  the  great  Atlantic  steamers.  In  foggy 
weather  it  would  illuminate  a  distance  of  two 
and  a  half  miles.  The  ligiit  also  made  a 
splendid  signal.  It  was  also  suitable  for 
lighting  large  halls  and  spaces.  In  lighting 
the  Albert  Hall  the  electric  light  cost  about 
one-fourth  less  than  gas.  The  light  should 
be  placed  high,  and  shaded  glass  dispensed 
with  as  much  as  possible.  It  could  be  sub- 
divided, and  for  city  use  steam  engines  to 
work  electro  motors  should  be  placed  at 
various  stations.  He  did  not  think  it  would 
greatly  interfere  with  the  consumption  of 
gas.  The  electric  lamp  was  susceptible  of 
great  improvement. 


Visitors  to  Christ  Church  Cathedral  are  now 
required  to  ]>uy  a  toll  uf  si.xj  ence  each. 
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THE  BALFE  AND  MOORE  MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS. 

The  Balfe  memorial,  a  scant  tribute  as  yet  to 
the  genius  of  our  great  composer  in  his  native 
city,  was  unveiled  on  the  12th  ult.,  by  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough.  It  is  placed  in 
the  southern  aisle  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral. 
The  main  portion  of  the  window  shows  a 
figure  of  Erin  placing  a  laurel  wreath  on 
the  head  of  Balfe,  the  left  band  rests  upon 
an  ancient  Irish  harp  and  beneath  is  a  lyre. 
An  inscription  tells  the  erection  is  owing  to 
the  action  of  Sir  Robert  P.  Stewart,  Mus. 
Doc,  who  certainly  deserves  commendation 
for  his  praiseworthy  appreciation  of  the 
■worth  of  Balfe.  The  work  has  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  Ballautine,  of  Edinburgh. 

We  would  like  to  see  a  movement  on  foot 
to  erect  a  memorial  window  in  some  Dublin 
church  close  to  the  street  where  our  national 
poet  was  born,  to  his  memory.  Mr.  S.  C. 
Hall  is,  as  we  write,  bringing  out  a  little 
work,  entitled,  "  A  Memory  of  Thomas 
Moore."  Mr.  Hall's  acquaintance  with  Moore 
dates  back  to  1H21,  nearly  sixty  years,  and 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  were  the  friends  of 
the  poet,  and  had  repeated  correspondence 
with  him  during  his  life.  The  object  of  Mr. 
Hall  in  bringing  out  the  "Memory"  is  not 
pecuniary  gain.  The  proceeds  of  the  publi- 
cation are  to  be  added  to  a  fund  for  jjlacing 
a  memorial  window  in  the  Church  of 
Bromham,  adjoining  Sloperton,  Wilts,  where 
the  poet  is  buried.  A  modest  tomb  covers 
the  remains  of  Moore's  widow,  who  died  in 
18G5,  and  those  of  his  three  children.  It  is 
intended  to  place  the  memorial  window  in  the 
church  at  Bromham  on  the  4th  of  September, 
the  anniversary  of  Mrs.  Moore's  death.  One 
bas  already  been  placed  to  the  memory  of  Mrs. 
Moore  by  her  nephew,  but  the  forthcoming 
one  to  the  poet  is  intended  in  the  light  of  a 
native  or  public  duty.  The  entire  cost  will 
not  exceed  £200,  and  surely  several  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  Ireland  residing  and 
having  property  in  England  will  not  fail  to 
assist  in  such  a  praiseworthy  efl'ort.  Apart, 
the  lovers  and  admirers  of  Moore's  works  are 
legion.  Large  contributions  are  not  asked, 
but  guinea  subscriptions  which  can  be  spread 
between  a  large  number  of  those  able  to 
contribute,  and  who  by  doing  so  would  be 
honouring  themselves,  their  country,  and  the 
genius  of  Moore,  "the  poet  of  all  circles." 
It  was  Mr.  Hall  who  some  years  since  caused 
the  tablet  to  be  placed  on  the  front  of  the 
house  in  Aungier-street ;  and  if  his  health 
permits,  it  is  his  intention  to  attend  at  the 
forthcoming  Centenary  Celebration. 


THE  LIGHTING  OF  DUBLIN 
HARBOUR.* 

From  the  giant  strides  that  are  now  being 
made  in  the  improvement  of  the  harbour  of 
Dublin,  rendering  it  fitting  for  the  i-eception 
of  the  largest  vessels,  and  the  daily  increas- 
ing importance  of  the  means  of  communi- 
cation with  the  other  seaports  of  the  world, 
we  consider  it  time  that  some  steps  should 
be  taken  for  the  erection  of  a  proper  system 
of  lights  to  guide  these  vessels  from  the 
entrance  at  Poolbeg  to  their  several  berths 
along  the  river  quays. 

In  1820  the  harbour  light  was  erected  at 
the  end  of  the  North  Wall,  and  was  excellent 
for  its  purpose,  consisting  of  five  first-class 
oil  lamps  in  the  foci  of  silver  reflectors,  21  in. 
diameter,  and  supplied  with  spermaceti  oil. 
It  was  about  28  ft.  above  high  water,  and 
sufiicient  for  the  wants  of  the  port.  From 
the  increasing  number  of  vessels  visiting  the 
basin  called  Halpin's  Pool,  it  was  found  that 
their  rigging  intercepted  the  light  to  the 
southward,  and  it  was  necessary  to  remove  it 
to  the  edge  of  the  quay.  In  1861  a  sixth 
order  dioptric  light  that  had  been  in  use  at 
Spit  Bank  in  Cork  Harbour  was  erected  on  a 
small  sheet-iron  cylindrical  building,  which 
some  years  afterwards  was  precipitated  into 
the  river  during  the  work  of  underpinning 

.  •  Written  for  the  Ibish  Builder,  by  John  S.  Sloane,  C.E. 


the  quay  wall.  It  is  a  strange  instance  of 
generosity  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
that  they  never  charged  for  the  lost  appa- 
ratus I  Since  then  a  fifth  order  dioptric  light 
with  vertical  condensing  prisms  and  a  holo- 
phote  has  been  in  use  with  good  effect. 

But  it  is  to  the  eastward  of  a  line  which 
in  the  good  old  times  we  would  describe  as 
from  "  Hatche's  Corner  to  Shallo way's 
Baths,"  that  the  improved  lighting  is  re- 
quired. At  Harfleur  and  Honfleur,  and  other 
harbours  on  the  French  coast,  most  ingenious 
lights  are  coming  into  use,  from  the  work- 
shops of  M.  M.  Barbier  et  Finestre  of  Paris, 
which  are  not  only  most  strikingly  attractive, 
but  from  changes  in  the  depth  of  colour  serve 
to  mark  the  height  of  tide  on  the  bar.  Wo 
would  wish  much  to  see  such  an  arrangement 
brought  into  use  in  Dublin,  but  it  should  be 
in  combination  with  more  powerful  lighting 
medisc  than  the  P'rench  have  as  yet  adopted. 

To  judge  from  the  almost  perpetual  howl- 
ing of  steam  whistles,  syrens,  and  other 
"  Banshee  "  noises,  combined  with  guns  from 
the  Kish  Bank  and  bells  from  the  Baily, 
Kingstown,  and  Poolbeg,  the  harbour  must 
be  in  a  chronic  state  of  fog,  and  we  can  well 
imagine  how  useless  the  lofty  light  of  Pool- 
beg must  be  for  such  a  cas«  ;  when  it  was 
raised  to  its  present  elevation,  some  sixty 
years  ago,  it  was  intended  as  a  sea  light,  with 
a  range  of  about  13  miles  in  clear  weather. 
Its  bells,  by  Mcars  of  London,  were  supplied 
in  1821  by  Clarke  of  Ringsend  and  Aston's- 
quay,  who  erected  them  and  provided  the 
tolling  machinery.  They  can  be  heard  at 
the  distance  of  five  miles  inland,  although  it 
is  not  improbable  that  at  the  base  of  the 
tower  and  under  similar  circumstances  they 
would  be  inaudible.  Still  they  are  quite  as 
good  as  the  generality  of  bells  in  such  situ- 
ations, and  even  those  erected  within  the 
last  few  years  in  other  countries.  The 
largest  fog-bell  in  the  itorld  is  at  Roche's 
Point,  Cork  Harbour.  It  was  cast  in  Messrs. 
Sheridan's  foundry  in  Dublin  in  1874,  and 
weighs  5,650  lbs.*  Bells  on  balconies  appear 
to  have  been  long  since  abandoned  by  the 
engineer  to  the  Irish  Lighthouses,  although 
still  retained  by  other  departments. 

From  the  regularity  with  which  the  mail 
service  between  Kingstown  and  Holyhead  is 
performed  in  all  states  of  the  tide  and  atmos- 
phere, we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  so  far 
as  the  former  harbour  is  concerned  the  light- 
ing of  the  way  is  tolerably  satisfactory,  only 
wanting  a  house  on  the  Muglins  to  make 
it  perfect ;  but  this  need  not  be  hoped 
for  until  some  man-of-war  or  other  large 
vessel  comes  to  grief  (the  last  proposition  we 
heard  of  was  to  whitewash  the  rock,  ah-eady 
as  white  as  paint  or  wash  could  make  it,  a 
specimen  of  the  amateur  Whitehall  engineer- 
ing that  poor  Paddy  is  periodically  treated  to) . 

From  a  line  in  the  longitude  of  Kingstown 
pier-head  to  the  North  Wall  light  is  the  por- 
tion requiring  special  marking,  the  width 
of  the  bay  being  large  and  the  area  dangerous, 
whilst  the  entrance  between  the  Crablake 
and  Poolbeg  walls  is  comparatively  very 
narrow — about  1,000  feet ;  and,  as  we  before 
remarked,  the  light  at  the  end  of  the  south 
wall  is  altogether  too  high,  and  likely  in  thick 
weather  to  be  out  of  sight.  There  are  many 
instances  of  lights  having  to  be  removed  for 
this  reason  ;  and  in  Ireland  we  can  remember 
several — as  the  Howth,  Skelligs,  Cape  Clear, 
Wicklow  Head,  &c. ;  at  the  same  time  we 
are  aware  that  there  is  a  popular  though 
fallacious  opinion  to  the  effect  that  light- 
houses cannot  be  too  high.  We  saw  a  re- 
commendation some  time  ago  from  a  corres- 
pondent in  a  contemporary  to  raise  Poolbeg 
light,  but  science  has  long  since  settled  this 
point,  and  the  effective  height  of  a  lighthouse 
can  be  determined  to  an  inch.  Not  only 
is  the  old  lighthouse  too  high,  but  the  new 
one  at  the  end  of  Great  North  Wall  has 
the  same  fault.  The  Great  South  Wall  pre- 
sents an  opportunity  of  fixing  lights  for  the 
river  not  often  to  be  had  in  such  cases,  and 
the  patent  gas-light,  so  rapidly  forcing  its 


•  A  description  of  this  bell  was  given  in  the  Ikish  Bcildkr 
of  May  laih,  1&74, 


merits  into  notice,  is  particularly  adapted  to 
the  purpose.  Commencing  at  a  short  dis- 
tance west  of  the  Poolbeg  dwellings  on  the 
wall,  at  the  Half  moon  Battery  and  a  short 
distance  to  the  eastward  of  the  Pigeon  House, 
small  houses  could  be  erected  of  some  con- 
venient material,  probably  corrugated  sheet- 
iron  ;  these  should  be  provided  with  ample 
means  for  ventilation,  and  for  the  consump- 
tion of  gas  by  the  largeet  Wigham  burners, 
of  28,  68,  and  108  jets,  at  a  focal  height  of  25 
feet  over  high  water  ;  for  each  burner  a  lens 
should  be  provided,  specially  ground  to  coun- 
teract the  dispersion  of  the  great  diameter  of 
flame  and  bring  it  into  an  angle  of  from  five 
to  six  degrees  of  greatest  divergence  ;  a  house 
of  12  feet  in  length  by  8  in  breadth  would 
give  ample  space  for  these  three  lenses,  which 
could  be  hung  with  pulleys  in  frames,  and 
pushed  up  out  of  each  other's  way  as  requisite; 
the  window  in  end  of  house  could  be  furnished 
with  a  screen  or  colouring  medium  of  gold 
ruby,  which  would  give  a  red  or  rose-coloured 
light  distinctive  from  that  of  ship's  lamps. 
The  foci  for  these  lenses  would  be  about  1)20 
millimetres  for  the  28-jet  burner,  which  ia 
96  m.m.  in  diameter  ;  1,773  m.m.  for  the  68- 
jet,  which  is  185  m.m.  in  diameter;  and  2,616 
m.m.  for  the  lOS  jet,  which  is  273  m.m.  in 
diameter,  i.e.  lOJ  in.  The  space  between  each 
lens  would  be  about  2  ft.  9  in.,  which  would 
be  ample  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  service  ; 
but  these  figures  are  by  no  means  arbitrary, 
and  the  matter  is  altogether  one  of  calcu- 
lation. We  have  merely  noted  these  as  being 
convenient  for  angles  of  divergence  of  6", 
with  the  diameters  usual  in  the  patent 
burners. 

A  light  would  be  useful  between  the  Pigeon 
House  and  Ringsend,  and  two  on  the  north 
side,  say  at  termination  of  the  concrete  wall, 
and  between  it  and  the  new  lighthouse  at 
end  of  Great  North  Wall.  This  is,  however, 
a  matter  for  engineering  arrangement ;  and 
although  the  Irish  Lights  Commissioners 
have  the  power  to  inspect  all  the  lights  on 
the  coast,  it  is  competent  for  the  Port  and 
Docks  Board,  or  any  other  harbour  authority, 
to  employ  a  Ivjhlhouse  engineer  for  that 
special  duty.  The  lighting  of  the  port  in 
the  most  effective  manner  known  to  modern 
science  should  not  be  delayed,  and  it  has 
been  proved  beyond  further  cavQ  that  the 
gaslight  can  be  multiplied  to  a  state  of  use- 
fulness, particularly  in  fogs,  not  attained  to 
by  any  other. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

A  Memory  of  Thomas  Moore. — By  S.  C.  Hall, 
F.S.A.,  &c.  London  :  Virtue  and  Co. 
Dublin :  William  McGee. 

We  have  read  Mr.  Hall's  "  Memory  of 
Thomas  Moore "  with  an  intense  delight, 
and  at  one  sitting,  for  we  were  so  fascinated 
by  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  work  that  we 
could  not  bear  to  leave  it  aside  until  we  had 
reached  the  end.  A  portion  of  the  "  Memory" 
had  already  appeared  (early  in  1865)  in  the 
Art  Journal,  hni  the  present  issue  contains 
much  new  matter,  and  the  author  has  had 
the  advantage  of  corrections  and  suggestions 
from  the  poet's  widow,  who  lived  till  Sep- 
tember of  the  above-named  year.  It  would 
be  doing  an  act  of  injustice  to  Mr.  Hall  and 
the  object  he  has  at  heart,  and  which  is 
alluded  to  elsewhere  in  these  columns,  to 
give  any  long  extracts  from  the  "  Memory." 
We  would  prefer  to  earnestly  advise  our 
countrymen  and  fair  countrywomen,  and, 
indeed,  all  lovers  of  our  national  bard,  at 
home  and  abroad,  to  invest  a  shilling  in  the 
purchase  of  the  volume,  and  we  are  certain 
their  satisfaction  will  be  great.  The 
"  Memory  "  is  rich  in  literary  recollections  of 
authors  and  others.  There  is  not  a  dull 
page  in  the  whole  book,  and  we  question 
much  if  there  be  another  man  living  besidesMr. 
Hall  who  could  write  so  lovingly,  sympathia- 
ingly,  and  withal  present  to  the  British  and 
Irish  public  such  a  thorough  and  complete 
vindication  of  the  moral  character  and  literary 
fame  of  Thomas  Moore.  The  work  contains 
engravings  of  the  ho  age  in  Aungier-street 
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where  the  poet  was  horn  ;  the  cottage  at 
Sloperton,  where  he  dwelt  for  several  years  ; 
and  his  grave  at  Bromham. 

In  this  "  Memory  "  several  important 
facts  in  connection  with  the  poet's  life,  his 
friends,  and  anonymous  traducers,  will  be 
heard  for  the  first  time,  and  in  reading  them 
the  illusions  of  many  literary  men  in  the 
sister  kingdoms  and  in  Ireland  will  be  dis- 
pelled. The  reader  will  find  in  the  "  Memory" 
a  picture  or  pictures  of  the  inner  life  of 
Moore,  his  noble  wife,  and  his  children. 
None  but  those  who  had  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Moore  family  and  their 
friends  and  relatives,  extending  over  a  long 
series  of  years,  could  have  presented  us 
such  pictures  of  glory  and  suffering,  of  hope 
and  happiness.  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  too,  as  well 
as  her  worthy  husband,  contributes  to  the 
interest  and  perfection  of  the  "  Memory," 
and  it  has  been  a  joy  to  more  than  one  gene- 
ration of  our  people  that  Mrs.  Hall  has  lived 
to  see  the  pleasing  fruits  of  her  labours  in 
many  literary  walks  receiving  a  practical 
embodiment — for  has  she  not  preached  for 
more  than  an  ordinary  lifetime  the  lessons 
of  self-help,  self-exertion,  thrift,  economy, 
punctuality,  &c.,  in  her  numerous  racy  tales 
and  sketches  of  Irish  life  and  character  ? 

Think  of  it— 1800-1879  I  Born  in  the  one 
year,  and  living  a  wedded  life  of  four-and- 
fifty  years ;  yet  eighty  summers  and  winters, 
though  it  may  have  whitened  the  locks  and 
wrinkled  the  brows  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall,  it 
has  not  wintered  their  hearts.  They  are 
hoth  young  and  fresh  in  all  the  world  of 
their  friends  covet ;  their  converse  of  the 
present  and  the  past  affords  a  rich  enjoy- 
ment, their  esteem  is  appreciated  and  re- 
ciprocated, and  their  many  admiring  friends 
can  never  become  their  enemies,  for  there  is 
nothing  left  for  them  to  hate — but  every- 
thing to  love  and  revere.  We  shall  not  do 
an  injustice  to  the  author  by  extracting  one 
paragraph — at  least  at  present.  Let  the 
"  Memory  of  Thomas  Moore  "  be  read  care- 
fully and  as  a  whole,  and  let  Irishmen 
thank  God  that  an  Englishman  who  knew 
Moore  sixty  years  since,  and  up  till  the  day  of 
his  death,  still  lives  to  nobly  vindicate  the 
name  and  fame  of  our  national  poet  against 
all  comers,  in  Press,  Pulpit,  and  Forum,  at 
home  or  abroad. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

THB  ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  members  of  the 
Institute  took  place  at  the  Freemasons' 
Tavern,  London,  on  Saturday,  26th  ult.  Mr. 
Charles  Barry,  F.S.A.,  President,  acting  as 
chairman.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales  as  Patron  of  the  Institute,  together 
with  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Institute  and  representatives  of  the  sister 
arts  were  present.  After  dinner,  the  chair- 
man gave  the  toast  of  "  The  Queen,"  observ- 
ing that  he  had  been  informed,  on  the  highest 
authority,  of  the  safe  return  of  her  Majesty 
from  Baveno  in  good  spirits  and  improved 
health. 

In  giving  "  The  Health  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal 
Family,"  the  chairman  observed  that  the 
Prince,  like  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  was  a 
patron  of  the  Institute.  His  Royal  Highness, 
if  he  had  thought  fit  to  pass  his  time  in 
splendid  leisure  awaiting  the  hour  when  in 
God's  providence  he  would  be  called  to  reign 
over  us,  might  have  done  so,  assured  of  the 
attachment  and  loyalty  for  which  Englishmen 
had  been  ever  renowned  ;  but,  as  they  knew, 
he  had  chosen  to  take  a  very  different  course 
indeed.  He  had  chosen — admirably  chosen 
— to  enter  with  zeal  into  public  matters,  to 
give  his  social  influence,  his  personal  labour, 
and  his  time  to  no  stinted  extent  in  furthering 
every  movement  among  us  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  social  or  intellectual  benefit  of 
his  country. 

His  Royal  Highness  in  rising  to  respond, 
was  received  with  enthusiastic  and  prolonged 
cheering,    lib  said :  Mr.  President,  my 


lords  and  gentlemen — the  terms  in  which  your 
president  has  been  kind  enough  to  propose 
my  health,  and  the  way  in  which  you  have  re- 
ceived it,  deserve  my  most  sincere  and  cor- 
dial thanks.    I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  am  here  this  evening  in 
your  midst,  not  only  as  a  guest,  but  as  having 
the  high  honour  of  being  a  patron  of  the 
Royal  Instute  of  British  Architects.    As  has 
been  stated  by  your  president,  1  accepted  and 
succeeded  to  the  post  after  the  death  of  my 
lamented  father,  who  had  held  it  since  the 
year  I  was  born.    Two  years  after  my  accept- 
ance of  the  position  I  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  institute,  at  which  the  father  of  your 
president,  the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry,  was 
present   as  vice-president,  to   receive  me. 
Your  president  has  made  some  most  flattering 
remarks  about  me — far  too  flattering,  I  feel, 
in  every  way.    He  has  alluded  especially  to 
the  late  Paris  Exhibition.   It  afibrds  me  great 
pleasure  on  this  occasion — perhaps  the  first 
public  occasion  since  the  Paris  Exhibition 
was  over  that  I  have  met  a  large  assembly  of 
my  countrymen — to  have  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  my  thanks  to  the  very  large 
community  who  assisted  me  in  those  im- 
portant labours  during  those  two  years,  and 
especially  during  the  one  that  has  just  passed. 
There  were  eight  gentlemen  who  composed 
the  Royal  Commission,  not  to  speak  of  many 
others  who  are  here  in  this  room,  who  took 
different  parts  in  it.    It  has  been  admitted 
that  the  exhibition  was  a  success.    If  it  was, 
I  owe  it  to  those  gentlemen  who  assisted  me 
in  those  labours,  whatever  they  may  have 
been,  and  I  owe  it  also  to  those  great  com- 
mercial, agricultural,  and  scientific  bodies 
who  so  spontaneously  came  forward  to  ex- 
hibit their  goods  and  their  products,  and  who, 
with  hardly  any  exception,  responded  most 
completely  to  the  call  that  was  made  upon 
them.    The  work  that  I  did  on  that  occasion 
was  really  hut  slight,  and  it  was  one  both  of 
love  and  of  peace.    Those  who  worked  with 
me  acted  always  in  harmony,  and  I  have  to 
thank   again  those   gentlemen  for  having 
given  so  much  of  their  valuable  time  to  come 
to  Paris  and  assisting  in  making  the  exhibi- 
tion the  success  which  you  have  kindly  said, 
through  your   mouthpiece,  the  president, 
that  it  was.    I  must  not  forget  one  sitting 
at  this  table  to  whom  we  are  all  indebted 
more  than  to  any  other  man — I  mean  our 
indefatigable    secretary.  Sir  Philip  Owen. 
In  regard  to  this  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, I  may  mention  that  it  was  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  international  jury  that 
the  architectural  exhibits  of  England  were 
better  than — or  at  any  rate  held  very  high 
rank  among — those  of  all  other  nations.  I 
thank  you  for  the  kind  way  in  which  you 
have  listened  to  the  few  remarks  I  have 
made.    There  are  several  other  toasts,  and 
as  I  shall  have  once  more  the  pleasure  of 
addressing  yon  I  will  now  conclude  by  thank- 
ing you  again  for  the  way  in  which  you  have 
drunk  the  health  of  the  Princess  of  Wales 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family. 

Mr.  John  Whichcord,  F.S.A.  (vice-presi- 
dent), proposed  "  The  Army,  Navy,  and  Re- 
serve Forces,"  which  was  responded  to  by 
Lieutenant-General  Lysons. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  in  proposing  "  The  Fine 
Arts,"  observed  that  architecture  was  the 
mother  of  all  the  arts.  He  coupled  with  the 
toast  the  name  of  the  president  of  the  Royal 
Academy. 

Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  P.R.A.,  who  was 
warmly  received,  observed  that  the  conscious- 
ness was  gradually  awakening  among  them 
of  the  high  importance  of  a  closer  knitting 
together  of  the  sister  arts.  They  could  do 
art  no  greater  service  than  by  working  to- 
gether to  that  end,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
they  must  do  it  in  a  sober  spirit,  and  without 
raising  for  themselves  any  childish  or  vain 
illusions.  The  whole  tendency  of  modern 
times  was  towards  the  subdivision  of  labour. 
That  was  the  result  of  the  widening  of 
the  field  of  knowledge ;  for  we  now  found 
that  a  single  subject  of  study  sufficed  to 
engross  the  concentrated  energies  of  one 
individual.  Tljcre  was  no  need,  however, 
for  an  absolute  divorcement  between  the  arts 


— indeed,  such  a  state  of  things  would  be 
rather  a  reproach  to  them  all,  for  in  the 
spirit  of  its  inmost  efforts  all  art  was  one  ; 
it  was  one  soul  speaking  to  them  through 
various  tongues,  one  bright  gleam  flashing 
its  fire  through  many  facets. 

The  Chairman  proposed  "  The  Visitors." 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  returning  thanks, 
observed  that  no  one  could  possibly  appre- 
ciate in  a  higher  degree  than  he  did  the 
greatness  and  utility  of  the  architectural 
profession.  No  one  was  a  greater  admirer  of 
art  generally,  but  he  above  all  appreciated 
architectural  art  and  science,  because  it  not 
only  ministered  to  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  mankind,  but  associated  itself  invariably 
with  all  the  great  events  and  epochs  of  our 
history.  Only  that  day  he  had  passed  by  the 
new  building  which  was  to  be  associated 
with  the  great  profession  to  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  belong,  and  he  was  struck  by 
the  marvellous  beauty  of  the  nascent  edifice. 
It  would  not  probably  be  finished  in  his  time. 
The  present  courts  would  probably  last  his 
day,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  said  of  him 
that  he  was  the  last  Chief  Justice  in  England 
who  ministered  the  law  in  that  old  pile  called 
Westminster  Hall.  The  edifice  rising  now 
would  be  associated  with  the  great  name  of 
Queen  Victoria  and  with  amendments  of  the 
law,  if  they  pleased,  but  Westminster  Hall 
would  still  retain  its  great  transcendent  recol- 
lections of  the  great  common  law  of  England 
which  had  been  the  foundation  of  our 
liberties. 

The  Prince  of  Wales :  My  Lords  and 
Gentlemen — The  task  has  been  deputed  to 
me  of  proposing  the  last,  though  certainly 
by  no  means  the  least  toast  of  the  evening. 
I  only  regret  that  that  toast  has  not  been 
left  to  one  who  could  do  more  credit  and. 
justice  to  it  than  I  can.  After  the  eloquent 
speeches  you  have  so  lately  heard  it  is  difficult 
for  me  to  make  one  in  any  measure  equal  to 
them.  lalsofeel  some  diffidence  in  proposing 
this  toast,  inasmuch  as  I  have  the  honour 
of  being  a  member  of  your  body,  but  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  individuals  belonging  to  great 
societies  to  be  obedient,  and,  therefore,  I 
beg  to  ask  you,  and  especially  the  visitors 
whose  health  has  been  so  cordially  drunk 
just  now,  to  drink  with  me  "  Prosperity  to 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects," 
and  I  shall  couple  with  the  toast  the  name 
of  your  president,  Mr.  Barry.  I  thank  you 
again  for  having  asked  me  to  dine  here  under 
his  presidency  when  his  year  of  office  is  so 
near  over.  I  have  to  give  you,  gentlemen, 
"  Prosperity  to  your  Institute,"  coupling 
with  it  the  name  of  your  president,  Mr. 
Barry. 

The  Chairman  having  responded,  the  pro- 
ceedings terminated. 


MOORE'S  "JUVENILIA." 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

It  must  be  pleasing  to  the  author,  as  it  is  to 
lovers  of  Moore,  to  hear  that  the  above- 
named  little  brochure,  the  original  text  of 
which  appeared  in  these  columns,  has  been 
warmly  welcomed  and  appreciated  over  the 
three  kingdoms.    The  Press,  irrespective  of 
sect  or  party,  in  the  sister  kingdoms,  as  well 
as  in  this  country,  and  particularly  the  pro- 
vincial English  and  Irish  and  the  London 
metropolitan  journals  (in  every  instance  in 
which  it  has  been  noticed),  have  had  kindly 
words  in  its  favour.    It  is  but  just  to  state 
here  that  the  recognition  is  not  confined 
alone  to  the  Press,  for  we  are  at  liberty  to 
state  that  several  distinguished  British  and 
Irish  litterateurs  (authors  and  authoresses), 
lovers  of  the  works  of  Moore,  have  highly 
complimented  the  author  of  "  Juvenilia"  for 
his  interesting  essay  as  being  an  efficient 
and  appropriate  production  for  the  time.  As 
a  citizen,  but  as  a  silent  and  hard  working 
literary  man  for  years,  we  have  known  the 
author  as  one  who  has  never  been  anxious  to 
put  his  name  before  the  public,  though  to 
our  own  knowledge  his  writings  alone  in 
connection  with  his  native  country  aud  its 
capital,  literary,  historical,  architectural, 
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antiquarian,  and  general  (prose  and  poetry), 
if  collected  would  fill  several  volumes.  He 
hiis  laboured  at  Lome  and  abroad,  in  the 
•hief  cities  and  towns  of  the  sister  kingdoms, 
»iid  on  the  continent,  and  like  most  literary 
men  he  has  had  to  experience  clouds  as  well 
as  sunshine,  but  the  world  has  not  been 
troubled  with  liis  complainings  nor  his 
literary  friends  ever  importuned  for  assist- 
ance. We  take  the  liberty  of  saying  this 
nmcb  of  one  who  is  at  present  some  hundreds 
of  miles  distant  from  his  native  city,  and 
whose  talent  has  ever  been  enlisted  in  aid  of 
the  moral  and  social  elevation  of  his  country- 
Bieu. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
SATURDAY  EARLY  CLOSING. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — I  would  suggest  that  what  rciilly 
would  be  a  benefit  to  working  men,  and  place 
them  in  the  best  way  of  turning  their  wages 
and  time  to  advantage,  would  be  to  pay  them 
on  Friday  evening  instead  of  Saturday,  as 
several  firms  in  Dublin  have  been  doing  for 
years.  If  this  was  to  become  general,  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  so  much  discussion 
ai>out  early  closing  of  pui)lic  houses  on 
Saturday,  which  can  be  easily  understood — 
giving  time  for  marketing  early  on  Saturday, 
and  when  all  places  of  business  are  open. 
Indeed  it  would  appear  that  the  working 
community  are  not  much  considered  in  the 
point  of  early  closing,  for  we  find  the  banks 
•losed  two  hours  earlier  on  that  day  than  on 
any  other  day  during  the  week  ;  and  we  all 
know  that  it  is  very  unpleasant  to  hold  a 
•heque  that  you  require  cash  for  to  pay 
wages,  after  the  banks  are  closed.  To  meet 
this  view  of  matters,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  capitalists  who  are  getting  works  or 
contracts  carried  out,  to  contribute  to  this 
by  making  their  payments  in  time  to  carry 
it  out,  instead  of  delaying  until  the  last 
hour  before  they  part  with  the  required 
•heque.  In  my  opinion  the  people  who  are 
trying  to  make  the  workmen  moral  are  those 
who  have  means,  and  what  is  termed  the 
"  upper  ten."  Now  this  idea  lies  a  great  deal 
with  them  for  the  success  of  its  being  carried 
out,  and  would  not  cost  them  any  more,  but 
•imply  to  have  money  matters  arranged  one 
day  sooner  (i.e.,  Friday  instead  of  Saturday) ; 
then  every  one  would  have  the  benefit  of  the 
Saturday  early  closing,  and  there  are  many 
ways  for  the  workman  to  dispose  of  his  time 
to  'profitable  account  for  the  few  hours  that 
are  really  his  own  ;  that  would  entirely  turn 
his  attention  from  the  public  house,  and  these 
traders  would  soon  for  their  own  comfort 
close  early  on  Saturday.  Nevertheless,  I 
with  the  utmost  confidence  deny  that  the 
working  men  should  consider  that  they  are 
the  culprits  aimed  at,  or  that  they  need  take 
up  the  cudgel,  as  there  are  men  with  as  much 
intelligence  and  shrewdness  amongst  that 
•lass,  as  in  any  other  position  in  society;  and 
there  will  be  found  a  larger  percentage  of  use- 
less drunken  members  of  society  in  the 
Monied  class  than  in  the  working  community. 

A 

THE  "DOMESTIC  SCAVENGING" 
RATE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

SiE^ — When  last  December  the  Corporation 
imposed  a  domestic  scavenging  rate  for  the 
first  time,  I  called  public  attention  to  the 
fact  that  no  plan  or  scheme  of  domestic 
■cavenging  had  been  prepared,  and  no  esti- 
mate founded  thereon  submitted  before 
striking  the  rate.  Mr.  Gray,  M.P.,  replied, 
and,  among  other  things,  said  that  a  plan 
was  in  course  of  preparation,  and  would 
•hortly  be  made  public.  Four  months  of  the 
new  year  have  now  passed,  and  as  yet  no  plan 
of  domestic  scavengin  g  has  been  made  public, 
and  I  find  myself  requested  to  call  attention 
to  the  following: — "The  collection  of  town 
refuse  by  the  city  scavengers  continues  in 


the  several  depots  as  at  Marrowbone-lane, 
Clanbrassil-street,  &c.  The  collection  of 
refuse  by  private  parties  in  the  several 
manure  yards,  dairy  yards,  cattle  yards, 
livery  stables,  &c.,  as  seen  in  Back-lane, 
John-street,  Meehan's-lane,  Cathedral-lane, 
Mill-street,  &c.,  is  also  continued.  The 
feeding  of  swine,  ill  kept,  continues  in 
many  of  the  most  crowded  parts  of  the  city. 
In  a  leading  and  fashionable  street  the 
house  and  kitchen  refuse  in  many  houses 
is  collected  in  cellars  and  in  the  street  area." 
In  calling  attention  to  those  things  I,  of 
course,  subject  myself  to  the  abuse  of  the 
official  organ  of  the  Dnlilin  Corporation. 
Nevertheless,  as  a  matter  of  common  honesty 
in  dealings  between  Corporation  and  rate- 
payers, some  account  should  be  given  of  the 
application  of  the  money  raised  as  a  domestic 
scavenging  rate.  House  refuse  in  fashionable 
streets  would  not  lie  stowed  away  in  cellars, 
but  would  lie  removed  by  Corporation  carts, 
going  round  twice  or  three  times  a  week  at 
least,  and  those  depots  of  filth,  public  and 
private,  so  long  condemned,  would  be  abol- 
ished if  only  a  proper  application  was  made 
of  the  money  collected  from  the  ratepayers 
for  domestic  scavenging.  How,  then,  has 
this  money  been  applied  ?  In  increased 
salaries,  in  pensions,  in  new  law  expenses, 
or  is  it  like  the  refuse  stowed  away  in  some 
dark  cellar,  waiting  till  some  time  when  the 
scheme  of  domestic  scavenging  being  for- 
gotten, it  may  be  available  for  the  erection 
of  a  statue  on  the  site  of  Nelson's  Pillar  to 
the  tallest  patriot  of  the  present  period  ? 
April  30,  187<J.  J.  M'EvoY. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  Conundrum — Why  ouglit  a  Jerry  builder 
be  a  good  venftarinn  ? — Bfoaii^e  lie  dourly  loves 
and  most  entirely  livef  and  llirives  upon  "  slioots." 

The  Corporation  of  Wrtterford  have  decided  upon 
horniwina  £1.5,000  for  the  completion  of  their 
water-works.  I'his  will  bring  up  the  amount 
expended  to  £65,000. 

LiMBRicc — The  Corporation  of  Limerick  ha»e 
resolved  to  invite  tenders  for  the  cleaiisiiiit  and 
repairinjr  of  the  streets  in  the  city — a  practice 
adopted  some  years  ano,  and  found  to  work  well. 

The  Sir  John  Okay  Status. — The  eranite 
pedestal  lor  this  statue  has  lieen  laid  in  Lower 
Sackville-street  at  intersection  with  Aliliey-sireet. 
Mr.  Thomas  Farrell  is  the  sculptor  by  whom  the 
memorial  has  been  executed. 

An  Irish  Historical  Novrl. — Mr.  Lewis 
Wingfield,  the  author  of  "  Lady  Grizel,"  is  hriiig- 
iii!»  out  an  hiitnrical  romance,  "  My  Lords  of 
Stroiiue."  The  scene  is  laid  in  Ireland,  and  the 
work  will  show  consideral>le  research  in  the  chron- 
icles of  the  interestinsj  period  helween  the  Conven- 
tion and  the  Union,  unaffected  by  political  pro- 
clivities. 

Tlie  Pulsomeier  Pump  is,  we  are  informed,  at 
present  attracting  much  attention  anmnast  Clyde 
engineers,  owing  to  its  novel  ccmstniction,  great 
simplicity,  and  entire  al)sence  of  working  parts, 
cylinders,  or  pistons.  As  this  pump  needs  no  oiling 
or  attention  it  ought  to  prove  an  esfiecial  boon  to 
steamship  owners,  the  expenses  entailed  by  the 
frequent  repairing  of  the  ordinary  donkey  pump 
being  proverbial. 

The  Melbourne  Exhibition. — There  are 
already  indications  that  the  Melbourne  International 
Exhihition  of  1880  (of  which  we  gave  some  par- 
ticulars lately)  is  likely  to  be  a  success.  The 
German  Government  bas  siiznified  its  intention  of 
following  the  example  of  Great  Britain,  Holland, 
and  other  European  Governments  in  appointing  a 
commission  to  assist  intending  exliiliitors.  A  large 
number  of  applications  lor  space  are  bein;;  received 
daily  from  British  manufacturers  and  others. 

Statue  of  William  Tyndale — It  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  on  the  Thames  Emiiankment  a 
statue  of  William  Tyndale,  the  first  translator  of 
the  Bible  into  Enalish.  A  committee  has  already 
been  formed  to  carry  out  the  suguestion,  and  llie 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  granted  a  site. 
The  expense  will  he  from  £3,000  to  £4,000  ;  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  tlie  Duke  of  We-linin«ter 
areamoni»  those  who  have  joined  the  general  com- 
loittee. 


Statue  op  Mr.  Gladstone. — .K  llfe-sizs 
statue  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  lately  executed  by  Mr. 
Theed,  forming  a  companion  statue  to  tlios*  of  Mr. 
John  Briglit  and  Mr.  Villiers,  bas  just  been  placed 
in  the  Manchester  Town  Hall.  It  occupies  what 
may  be  considered  the  post  of  honour — namely,  the 
central  niche  in  the  puidic  ball,  between  the  princi- 
pal entrance  doors.  The  right  bon.  grentleman  is 
represented  as  addressing  an  assemiily.  The  atti- 
tude is  perfectly  characteristic,  and  to  all  who 
have  seen  .Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  platform  at  any 
pul)lic  meeting  it  must  be  very  familiar. 

Tub  Irish  Lights  Commissioners. — Steam 
yacht  Princess  Alexandra,  Cuinniaiider  A.  K. 
GaKvey,  with  the  usual  staff  on  hoard,  left  Kings- 
lown  on  28th  ult.,  to  make  the  aimual  prelimlnarjr 
inspection  of  lighthouses  on  the  coast,  and  sefTe 
out  oil,  stores,  and  furniture.  It  is  much  to  he 
regretted  that  Mr.  Sloane  was  unable  from  indis- 
position to  accompany  the  parly,  and  cive  them  tli« 
benefit  of  bis  unequalled  experience  of  the  coast 
and  lighting  arrangeiiienls.  We  hope  he  may  ha 
shortly  able  to  resume  work  as  a  consulting  entfineer 
and  architect,  a  sphere  uf  useluliiess  fur  which  hu 
is  particularly  adapted. 

Proposp.d  Improvements  in  the  I^ousb 
op  Commons.  -Mr.  Edward  Barry,  R.A.,  archi- 
tect, bas  submitted  a  report  upon  the  liest  means 
of  improving  the  accoininodatioii  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  reportini»  the  detiales.  He  proposes 
to  alter  the  shape  of  the  northern  gallery  of  tha 
Chamber  by  substilulim/  a  horse-slme  formation, 
and  taking  in  a  portion  of  the  inemliers'  galleries  to 
the  right  ami  left  so  far  as  ilid  doors  leading  to 
the  wrilini;-room«  over  the  division  lobbies.  It  is 
also  proposed  to  make  lour  rows  of  seats  in  front  of 
the  curve,  with  desks  attached.  Space  for  two  of 
lliesi!  rows,  it  is  siigirested,  should  be  obtained  by 
cutting  away  the  partition  at  the  hack  of  tha 
prceiit  gallery,  and  impingiii(r  upon  tlie  ante-rooms 
under  the  ladies'  yallery.  Mr.  Barry's  report  is 
submitted  to  the  Select  Coinniitlee  appointed  to 
consider  the  siiliject  of  parliamentary  reporting  ; 
and  if  approved  by  tliein  will  very  proliably  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  H(mse.  The  alterations,  however, 
cannot  be  made  until  after  the  pruragation  uf  Par- 
liament. 

Are  Empty  Houses  Dangerous  ?— This 
question  may  be  fitly  asked  and  answered  at  a 
season  when  thousands  of  families  are  tliiiikliig 
about  deserting  their  homes  for  a  few  weeks,  to  en- 
joy themselves  at  the  seaside  or  in  travel.  It  is 
asserted  that  houses  that  have  been  shut  up  fur  it 
time  may  become  breeders  of  dis-jase  when  they  ara 
re-occupied,  and  that  such  disorders  as  typhoid 
fever  and  diphtheria  have  occurred  under  these 
circumstances.  The  cause  is  considered  to  lie  in 
the  disuse  of  cisterns,  pipes,  and  drains,  the  putre- 
faction that  is  entjendered  by  the  impure  air  in 
them,  the  unimpeded  access  of  this  foul  air  to  tha 
house,  which  is  at  all  events  not  interfered  with  by 
the  closing  of  doors  &nd  windows  aaainst  the  fresh 
air.  There  is,  fortunately, a  very  simple  remedy  in 
such  cases.  On  returning  to  town,  paterfamilia« 
should  take  care  to  see  that  the  pipes  and  drains  are 
in  good  order,  that  the  cellars  and  closet  are  freed 
of  rubbish,  and  that  the  whole  house  is  thoroughly 
well  aired  before  the  fiat  for  repossession  goes  forth. 
Carbolic  acid  plentifully  used  in  the  cellar  is  both  a 
cheap  and  valuable  disinfectant.  If  these  straight- 
forward precautions  are  tbserved,  no  personal  harm 
can  result  from  the  home-coming  of  the  pleasure- 
seekers. — CasseU's  Family  Magazine  for  May. 

Official  Whims. — The  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  must  have  curious  ideas  on  some  subjects. 
They  have  just  decided  that  circulars  produced  by 
the  papyrograph,  Edison's  electric  pen,  or  the  typ« 
writer,  are  not  entitled  to  postage  at  book  rates, 
and  consequently  frnm  May  1st  no  circulars  are  to 
be  transmitted  except  those  produced  by  the  older- 
fashioned  typographic  or  lithographic  methods.  At 
the  same  time  a  manuscript  performance  like  an 
invoice,  which  is  not  under  any  pretext  a  circular, 
is  allowed  to  count  as  one  !  It  is  a  pity  these  le<;al 
officials  cannot  be  invested  with  a  ceriain  amount  of 
common  sense.  Though  hardly  germane  toour  trades 
we  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  two  other  cases, 
of  their  erratic  opinions.  On  the  late  question  of 
the  London  School  Board  accounts,  the  Attorney- 
General  and  tlieSolicitor-General  flaily  contradicted 
each  other  as  to  the  lei:ality  ot  a  certain  step. 
More  marvellous  still,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and 
the  two  just  mentioned  Crown  officers  all  united  io 
grantinsia  ceriain  patent  in  their  capacity  as  Com- 
missioners. A  few  weeks  after  they  all  three  were 
concerned  in  discussing  that  same  patent  ;  the 
Attorney-General  opposing  it,  the  Soliciror-Geiieral 
defendins  it,  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  holding 
the  balance  of  justice  between  the  two  colleagues! 
—  The  Paper  and  Printing  Trades  Journal. 
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Gas  and  Electricity — On  the  25tli  ult. 
Profeisnr  T^ndall  was  the  principal  witness 
exainiueil  hy  the  Select  Coinmiltee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  electricity.  Tiie  learned  prol'essor 
gave  a  hrief  history  of  the  discoTeries  which  had 
led  to  tlie  adaptation  of  electricity  to  liahtins;  pur- 
pose*, treated  the  committee  to  many  interesting 
experiments,  and  finally  nave  his  opinion  that  »ery 
extensive  iinproveinents  in  the  electric  li^ht  must 
be  regarded  as  inevitahle.  With  rcjiard  to  gas  he 
did  not  l)elleve  it  would  he  beaten  out  of  the  field 
hy  the  electric  lis^ht;  there  was  too  much  use  for 
it. 

A  Mdnicipal  Anomaly. — In.  the  "  Land 
o'  Cakes  and  Brither  Scots,"  as  Burns  sang  it, 
there  is  at  present  a  hurgb  without  magistrates. 
Tlie  provost,  magistrates,  and  memhers  of  the  town 
council  in  the  hurgh  of  Culross  haviiis  resigned 
otiice  in  November  last,  a  petition  should  havelxen 
presented  to  the  Court  of  Session  for  the  appoint- 
irent  of  three  (lerjons  to  take  the  management  of 
pul)lic  affairs,  hut  the  town  clerk  has  been  unable 
to  find  any  of  the  ratepayers  willing  to  act  in  that 
capacity,  aird  that  functionary  is  left  to  discharge 
his  duties  as  best  he  can.  On  the  day  fixed  for  the 
holding  of  the  annual  licensing  court  for  the  burgh, 
there  being  no  magistrates  no  business  could  be 
transacted.  The  case  is  said  to  be  without  precedent 
in  this  land.  The  town  clerk  of  Culross  has  certainly 
no  sinecure  if  he  has  to  do  the  whole  duties  liimself. 
Are  tlie  ratepayers,  we  wonder,  content  to  pay  him 
bis  salary  ?  Selkirk,  like  in  Culross  (in  the  birth- 
land  of  Selkirk),  the  town  clerk  is  in  some  re.-pects 
like  the  hero  of  Defoe's  novel,  "  a  monarcli  of  all 
he  surveys,"  parochially  at  least,  and  for  his  own 
sake  let  us  hope  he  is  also  lord  of  "  the  fowl  and 
the  brute  "    Happy  »olitary  ! 

MoKB  Rkd  Taps. — The  Irish  Lights  Commis- 
tioners  will  this  year  add  to  their  cheap  and  nasty 
paraffin  oil  stations  the  following,  viz.,  Roancarrig, 
ill  Berehaven ;  Skelligs  and  Samphire  Island,  off 
Coast  of  Kerry;  Aran  Islands,  north,  at  Eraght, 
and  south  at  Inisheer  Islands;  Mutton  Island  and 
the  two  lights  on  Slyne-head  Inland,  all  off  the 
Galway  coast  ;  and  the  two  lights  on  Katlilin 
I.dand,  County  Antrim.  These  latter  are  particu- 
larly well  suited  for  gas  ;  there  are  ample  means  for 
unloading  vessels  at  the  village  in  Church  Bay, 
wit h  excellent  roads  and  means  of  carriage.  The 
Aran  Islands  and  Mutton  Inland  should  also  be 
lighted  with  gas;  and  we  call  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  great  steamship  and  other  compatiies 
of  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  to  this  matter,  which 
should  be  one  of  the  ttreatest  interest  to  them. 
Tlie  Irish  Lights  Commissioners,  however  willing, 
»re  i>owerles»  to  move,  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
won't  move  till  the  pressure  of  the  great  shipping 
influences  are  brought  to  bear  on  it,  as  alter  twenty 
years  at  Galley-head,  County  Cork.  It  is  lament- 
able to  see  fine  old  oil  lights  converted  into  wretched 
exhibitions  of  mineral  oil,  to  please  a  false  economy. 
It  is  true  that  the  French  and  Scotch  use  it,  but  if 
»o,  it  is  with  either  Farquhar  or  iJoty  burners,  and 
not  with  the  things  copied  from  the  Trinity  House  of 
Lonilon,  as  poor  in  workmanship  as  they  are  un- 
meclianical  in  design.  Some  years  ago  the  Irish 
burners  were  the  best  in  the  world,  but  tiiat  day 
has  gone  by  ! 

The  New  Law  Coukts,  London.— In  its 
Notes  on  Current  Events,"  our  contemporary,  the 
British  Architect,  lias  the  following: — "The 
Uaily  News  of  Tucsdil^',  in  a  leading  article  on  the 
New  Law  Courts,  speaks  thus  cheerily  of  Mr. 
Street's  work:  —'So  far  it  must  be  admitted  theeffe<  t 
is  disa|>pointing.  The  side  of  the  building  to  Bell 
Yard  is  not  striking,  unless  it  be  for  its  ugliness; 
and  the  tower  at  the  corner  will  always  suggest  a 
eurious  combination  of  a  church  and  chimney  slack. 
The  front  to  the  S  rand  is,  however,  very  satis- 
factory as  a  piece  of  street  architecture  ;  though  it 
inevitably  suggestsin  tbedaik  atmosphere  of  modern 
London  the  windows  which  were  ample  in  early 
English  times  must  now  prove  sadly  deficient  of 
light.'  One  hardly  knows  in  which  pose  the  writer 
of  this  criticism  is  most  to  be  admired,  whether  in 
bis  disappointment  in  Bell  Yard,  or  in  his  satisfac- 
tion as  he  gazes  at  the  Strand  front.  Cniicisms  of 
this  kind  do  no  so'.d  any  way.  We  hold  no  brief 
for  Mr.  Street,  who  is  ever  well  able  to  take  care  of 
biniself,  but  we  protest  against  liie  practice  some  of 
our  daily  papers  indulge  in,  of  llirowing  certain 
words  a.{ainst  the  productions  of  modem  architects 
without  venturing  to  give  one  word  of  reason  for 
what  often  turns  out  to  be  the  merest  exuberance 
of  windbag.  To  «ay  this  is  ugly  or  that  is  satigfac- 
tory  are  mere  assertions  that  may  or  may  not  be 
founded  on  true  ob-ervation.  Wh)/  is  the  one  bad 
and  the  other  good  ?  Put  it  as  briefly  as  you 
piease,  but  ne  good  enough  to  voucluale  us  g.ime 
reason  for  jour  judgment."  The  two  succeeding 
"  Ni>le»"  are  worth  extracting:  —  "  Mr.  llerioanti 
Liiide  made  his  bow  before  an  Kuyliah  audience  lust 


Wednesday,  and  recited  Macbeth.  He  has  an 
accent,  and  enunciates  in  the  German  style,  hut 
has  power.  The  fourth  act  was  omitted — no  time. 
This  was  a  pity.  We  siinnht  like  to  have  heard 
the  witches  again.  In  the  first  act  they  were  very 
good."  And—"  We  hear  that  9,000  works  have 
been  sent  to  the  Royal  Academy.  Of  the  oil  paint- 
ings 182  have  been  definitely  accepted,  900  being 
received  as  doubtfuls.  Assuming  the  average 
number  of  R.A.  and  A.R.A.  exhibitors  to  be  100, 
and  taking  the  fact  that  only  about  1,000  works  in 
oil  can  he  hung,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  out  of 
tlie  900  works  accepted  as  donbllnl,  232  or  about 
one  quarter  must  ultimately  be  definitely  rejected." 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"  Smock- ALLitT." — Tlie  site  of  tlie  old  historic  Smock-alley 
Theatre  was  about  the  spot  where  the  present  Roman 
Catholic  Cliurch  of  SS.  Michael  andJohn  stands,  Exchange- 
street  Shortly  after  IJaly,  the  manager  of  Crow-street, 
restricted  the  performances  of  bis  company  to  the  latter 
theatre,  the  Smock-alley  house  ceased  to  be  used.  At)nut 
17iO  it  Vfas  converted  into  a  warehouse.  The  building 
soon  fell  into  decay,  and  in  1815  the  Church  of  SS  Micliael 
and  John  was  erected.  There  are  old  citizens  still  in  our 
midst  who  call  Exchange-stieet  "  Smock-alley." 

Mookb's  Schoolmastkr. — The  first  .schoolmaster  of  Thomas 
Moors  was,  we  believe,  a  classical  teacher  nsmed  Malone, 
to  whose  school  the  poet  went  for  a  short  period:  but  his 
principal  tutor  was  Samuel  Wliyte,  under  whom  his 
character  was  moulded.  In  the  sketch  of  Thomas  Moore 
in  the  May  number  of  Ca-^sell's  Magazine  the  writer  has 
committed  some  odd  mistakes. 

J.  B.  C — We  would  like  to  see  the  document  first  before 
pronouncing  an  opinion. 

B.  A.  (Belfast).— Shall  be  attended  to. 

An  Akchitkct  (London). — We  have  already  given  a  view  of 
the  building  in  one  of  our  back  volumes. 

National  MSS.  Facsimiles. — We  stated  in  our  issue  of  Ist. 
ult.  that  the  third  part  was  approaching  completion  On  refe- 
rence our  correspondent  will  find  some  brief  details  of  the 
documents  comprised  in  Mr.  J.  T.  Gilbert's  volumes. 

Received.  — W.  C  -J.  S — K.  D.  S.— An  Antiquary— A.  R.  A. 
— A  Lady — C.  E.  (Westminster) — A  Workman— H.  R. 
(not  quite  suitable)— M.  D.— P.   P,— Technica— C.  D.— 

J.  M  — R.  E,  (Cork).— S.  R  W.  T.  H.  (Liabuin;,— S.  H. 

(Cork),  &c. 


NOTICE. 

We  shall  he  f/lad  to  receive  from  any  of  on*- 
readers  notes  of  works  in  conleniplalion  or  m 
progress  in  town  or  country.  No  charge  it 
made  for  insertion. 

It  is  to  he  distinctly  understood  that  althoui/h 
we  give  place  to  letters  of  correspondents, ue  d» 
not  siihscrihe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

Correspondents  should  send  their  namet  anU 
addresses,  not  necessarily  for  puhlication. 

RATES  OP  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  IK18H  BOILDBK. 
(Town.)      8.    d.  (Post.)      8.  a. 

Yearly    ..60    Yearly    .    .  8  (J 

Half-yearly     3    0    Half-yearly  4  0 

Quarterly    .    1    6    Quarterly    .  2  0 
Payable  in  advance. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  be 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Peter  Roe,  42,  Mabbol- 
street,  Dublin. 


BUILDING  GROUND.— To  be  Let,  First- 
class  BUILDING  PLOTS,  adjoining  Phibsborough-roB4 
(Tramline;;  lease  240  years.  For  plan  and  full  pirticular< 
apply  at  office  of  North  City  Mills,  Pliibsborough-road. 


DURE  AIR.— Smells  from  leakage  of  Gm 

1  prevented  only  by  good  workmanship.  We  guaranl«t 
the  results  of  work  entrusted  to  us. 

BROOKS,  THOMAS,  &  CO.,  SACKVILLE-PLACE. 


THE  "COUNTRY  PARSON"  GRATE, 

1  recommended  by  Mr,  Mechi  for  its  simplicity  and  effect. 
Can  be  seen  at  work  in  our  Warerooms.  ^g"  Designs  an  i 
prices  free. 

BROOKS,  THOMAS,  Ic  Co.,  SACKVILLE-PLACE,  DUBLIN 


HORTICULTURAL  GLASS,  readj  cnt  ia 
several  suitable  small  sizes,  in  lon  and  2UU  feet  boxM. 
1^"  Samples  and  Prices  free. 
BROOKS,  THOMAS,  and  CO.,  SACKVILLE-PLACE, 


J.  L.  BACON  AND  GO. 

HEATING  APPARATUS 


FOR 


CHURCHES,  CHAPELS, 
CONVENTS,  ASYLUMS, 

HOSPITALS, 
PRISONS, 

KTC. 


PRIVATE  HOUSES, 


COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS, 


Estimates 
given  oiiATis 
for  Warming 
any  Building, 
on  th^  receipt 
of  Plans  at 
the  Office. 


Ulastrated 
Pamphlet 
post  free 

12  stamps. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
OFFICES, 


ETC. 


A  competent 
person  sent 
to  take  Plant 
where  non« 
exist,  travel- 
ling expensti 
only  being 
charged. 


Five 
Prize  MedftW 
awarded. 


A  e 

CIITKF  OFFTCK- 

34  Upper  Gloucester-place,  LONDON,  N.W. 

OU15FIN  offkjp:- 

17  Fleet-street— Henry  Wilmot,  Archt.,  Agent. 
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Improved  Asphalte  Flooring. 

WE  offer  the  cheapest  Flooring  and  Pave- 
ments in  existence,  either  Vai  de  Travers  or  Fottrell'i 
Patent  A.splialtes,  of  wliich  aljout  one  luuuired  and  eiylity 
tiiousand  square  yards  Iiave  been  laid.  Certificates  can  now 
lie  inspected  from  public  works,  proving  that  after  the  test  of 
•ereral  years  it  has  been  found  as  good  as  when  first  laid. 
PaTcments  from  .3d.  per  foot,  or  asphalte  supplied  with  direc- 
tions for  laying,  at  70s.  per  ton,  to  cover  forty  square  yards. 

MINERAL  HOCK  ASPHALTE  COMPANY, 
72  Sir  John  Rogerson's  Quay. 

IMPERISHABLE  TESSELATED  PAVK- 

1    MENTS.— H.  SIBTHORPE  AND  SON,  Agents  to  Maw 
and  Co.,  are  prepared  to  supply  Designs  for  Floors  of 
Churches, Conservatories,  Entrncc  Halls,  and  Passages, with 
proper  Workmen  to  lay  them  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 
Variou.sspecimens  may  be  seen  at  their  Warerooms, 
11  AND  12.  CORK-HILL.  DUBLIN. 


pOOLEY'S  PATENT  WEIGHING  MA- 

1     CHINES. — These  Machinesare  used  upon  the  principal 
railways  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  unrivalled  f(jr  accuracy. 
Specimensmay  be  seen,  and  everyinformation  obtained  from 
//.  HIHrUORPE  AND  SO.V. 
11  <£■  V2,  CORK  HILL.  OIJIILIN 


BOYD. 
SON.  &  Co.. 


TTNION    PLATE    GLASS  COMPANY. 

U  The  very  beautiful  article  of  Plate  Glass,  manufactured 
by  tliiscompany,  can  be  had  at  the  price  of  the  lowest  in  the 
market,  shipped  to  any  Port  in  Irelanil. 

H.  SIliTHOKFE  .vnd  SON,  Agents  for  Ireland. 
11  AND  12,  COKK-UILL,  DUBLIN. 

Paris    Exiiibition,  1«70. 

THE  HIOllKST  AWAIil)  FOR 

LONDON  CEMENTS 

Was  made  to 

Mc»»B*s.  V  RAX  CIS  f^'  Co., 

For  their  celebrated  "NINE  ELMS  BEAND." 

.SOLE  AGENTS — 

BOYD,  SON,  and  Co.. 

ROGERSON'S-QUAY. 

Orijers  are  respeclftilUi  solki- 
>^  le'l/orPoi  tlanil.  Roman, 
O  aii'l Parian  Cements. 

are  also  in  a  position  Plaster  Paris. 

to  deliver  ^^^sT^^^ 
ROACH     LIME  ^X.^ 
through  the  City,  at  very  low  rates, 
■which  they  will  have  pleasure  in  quoting, 
on  application 
Dublin,  March  V2t!i. 

41  GEORGE'S-STREET 
DUBLIN.   

iManufac- 
tared  by  Knight, 
Bevan,  and  Sturge.  A 
arge  Stock  in  bags  and  casks, 
at     the  price  of  ordinary  Cement. 

T.D0CKRELL,SONS,  MARTIN,  &  CO. 

^g"  Testimonials  on  applicalion. 

WE  are  now  Sole  Agents  for  Messrs.  J.  B. 
WHITE   &    BROTHERS'    LONDON  PORTLAND 
CEMENT. 

We  hold  large  Stocks  of 

TIMBER, 
SLATES. 
CEMENT. 
PLASTER. 
IRONMONGERY,  and 
JOINERY  GOODS, 

Thomas  &  (Jharles  Martin, 

NORTH    WALL    SAW    MILLS,  DUBLIN. 


"VrORTHUMBERLAND  SAW 

I'l  AND  JOINERY  WORKS. 


MILLS 


TIMBER,  SLATES,  BRICKS,  TILES,  SEWER  PIPES, 
HOME  AND   FOKEIGN   FLOORING.   MOULDING.S.  &c. 
SPRUCE,  PINE,  MAHOGANY,  and  other  LEAVES, 
SCANTLINGS,  and  SLABS. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  JOINERY  WORK. 

NORTHUMBERLAND  SAW  MILLS  COMPANY 
(LIMITED), 
LOWER  ABBEY  STREET. 

PAINTING,  DECORATING,  and  PAPER 

X  HANGINGS. 

WIZ-XiIADI  WRIGHT, 

BRITISH  *  FOREIGN  PAPER  HA,\  GINGS  IMPORTER, 

Z    HEN  RY- STREET,  DUBLIN. 
Decorative  and  Plain  Painting  in  all  its  branches  executed  in 
a  superior  style  and  most  permanent  manner 
in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
at  prices  that  will  be  found  moderate. 
Paper  Hangings,  Decorations,  and  Bordei  s  in  gi-eat  variety, 
including  the  latest  novelty  In  Old  English  or 

Queen  Anne  designs, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  most  expensive  quality. 
Estimates  furnished. 

"WILLIAM  WRIGHT,  Decorator  and  Painter, 

3  HENRY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


MESSRS.  EARLEY  and  POWELLS  beg 
to  announce  that  Messrs.  John  Hardman  and  Co.,  of 
No.  1,  Upper  Camden-street,  have  resigned  the  business  of 
Artists,  .Sculptors,  Church  Painters,  and  Metal  Workers,  in 
tlieir  favour. 

Earley  and  Powells  have  added  to  the  above  mentioned 
business  the  Painting  and  Staining  of  Windows  for  ecclesias- 
tical and  domestic  buildings,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Henry  Powell,  who  conducted  the  Stained  Glass  Department 
of  J.  H.  and  Co.,  Birmingham  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Thomas  Earley  is  the  only  Church  Decoratorliving  who 
was  taught  his  profe-ssion  bj  the  late  A.  Welby  Pugin. 

E.  and  P.  being  thoroughly  practical  men  in  each  Depart 
ment,  are  enabled  to  supply  real  artistic  work  at  a  moderate 
cost.  They,  therefore,  respectfully  solicit  the  patronage  of 
the  Clergy  and  Gentry  of  Ireland. 

CA.MDEN-STItEET  WORKS.  DUBLIN. 

ABERDEENSHIRE  POLISHED  GRANITE, 

ForColunnis,  I'ust  Pedestals,  Monuments.  Tombs,  &c. 

THESE  Granites  retain  their  colour  in  any 
climate,  whether  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere 
or  otherwise. 

ALEXANDER  BALLANTINE, 

Agent  for  the  above. 
MAIiBLE  CniMNKTPIBOK  Wakkkooms.  Stone  &  Marblk  Works, 

139  UPPiR  DORSET-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


ABERDEEN  GRANITE  MONUMENTS. 

From  £.'»,  caii  iairc  frue. 

riRANITE  W01!K  of  all  iiinds,  beautiful 

'T  and  enduring;  accurate  Engraving.  Plans  and  prices 
tree  ft  om 

JOHN  W.  LEGGE,  Sculptor,  Aberdeen. 
EDWARD  CURTIS 

\-J  (late  of  MOONEY'S,  Ormond  quav, ) 

GASFITTER.  PLUMBER,  and  URASSFOONDER. 
Respectfully  infcjrms  his  friends  and  the  public  that  he  lias 
RE.MOVED  to  more  extensive  Premises, 
7   BRIDGEKOOT-STKEET  (THOM AS-.STREET), 
where  all  orders  with  which  he  may  be  favoured  shall  have 
Ills  best  attention. 

N  R.— Every  description  of  Brasswork  Repaired,  Lacquered, 
or  Bronzed. 


^HE  NEW 


"  OTTO  " 

ENGINE. 


SILENT  GAS 


J.  EDMUNDSON  &  CO. 

Are  Agents  for  the  sale  of  these  Engines, 
Wliich  require  neither  lioiler,  stoker,  nor  attendance. 
They  work  well  and  economically. 

J.  E.  &  CO  supply  the 
PATENT   ATMOSPHERIC  GAS  MACHINE, 

for  Lighting  Country  Mansions.  Manufactories,  ifec, 
with  good  and  cheap  Gas. 

ENOINKERING  WORKS  X'ST)  OFFICE.S, 

33  TO  36  CAPEL-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

BAM]>    SAW  ]fI4CHlME:. 


Booth  Brothers,  63  Up.  Stephen-st..  Dublin 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  TIMBER  STORES, 
12  WENTWORTH-PLACE, 
Near  Merrion-square. 

QEASONED    MAHOGANY,  OAK, 

O  WALNUT,  and  other  WOODS,  in  Log,  Plank,  Poard, 
Veneer,  &c.,  &c. 

ROBERT  STRAHAN  and  Co.,  Proprietors. 


j<)  0  S  S,    II  U  R  R  AY,    AND    C  0., 

W   Engineers.  Plumbers.  Brass  Founders,  and  Lead 
Merclianls.  Ac. 
91,  92,  and  93  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET,  DUBLIN, 
DUNLOE-ST..  BALLINASLOE. 
And  WESTPORT. 

BUILDING  WORKS.— Thomas  De  Lacy, 
Contractor.  43  Lr.  Kevin-street,  executes  carefully  and 
expeditiously  all  Improvements  and  Alterations.  Advice  and 
estimates  free. 


James  Twamley, 

(For  many  yeai  s  foreman  to  Gregg  and  Son,  Great  Brunswick 
street,  and  late  foreman  to  J.  Kennedy,  Meiriou-row j, 

Brassfounder.  Gasfitter,  and  Plumber, 

10  SOUTH  ANNE-STREET  (off  Grafton-street),  DUBLIN 
Every  description  of  Plumbing  and  Gasfitting  repaired.  AH 
kinds  of  Brass  Work  repaired,  re-lackered,  iic. 


Hot  Water  Engineers, 
ENVILLE-STREET,  STOURBRIDGE. 


MEDAL  AWARDED, 

HORTICULTURAL  SHOW,  ASTON,  1876. 

THE  SIMPLEST,  NEATEST,  CHEAPEST, 

I  and  BEST  lor  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES,  possesses 
ttie  following  great  advantages  over  other  joints:  — 

It  is  made  much  quicker,  and  is  safer  when  made. 

Provides  for  expansion  and  contraction  without  the  straia 
80  common  in  other  Pipes 

All  Pipes  are  plain,  so  may  be  cut  to  any  length  without 
waste. 

Any  Pipe  may  be  removed  or  replaced  without  disturbinc 
the  others. 

The  joints  may,  in  case  of  accident,  be  replaced  at  trifling 
cost. 

'I'hey  are  ■'iO  per  cent,  better  than  the  ordinary  Socket  Pipes, 
and  can  be  fixed  at  about  the  same  cost. 

The  above  joints  have  now  been  in  use  five  years.  They 
«■»  fixed  in  various  parts  of  England  and  America,  glvinif 
everywhere  perfect  satisfaction. 


SPKCIA1.I.T  ADAPTKD  FOB 

Cliiirclies,  iI»c*Ii4m»Im,  Public 
]Suil4liiig^i§,  ]flaii!sioii.«i,  ike, 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES:— 

Joints  made  quickly,  quite  safe  when  made. 

Allfiw  for  expansion  and  contraction  without  strain. 

Connect  at  either  end  or  underneath  with  any  size  Pipe. 

Any  Pipe  may  be  replaced  without  disturbing  the  others. 

Can  be  made  continuous  in  9  feet  lengths  to  any  extent. 

It  has  all  the  advantages  of  our  Expansion  Joints,  which, 
after  four  years'  practical  test,  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  in  use. 

Illustrated  Circular  and  Price  List,  also  Estimates  for  Heatwg 
unth  tfie  most  Improved  Boilers. 
EXPANSION  JOINT  PIPES  or  COILS  on  application. 


15  Upper  Gloucetter-street,  Dublin. 

ROBERT  MAN  NIX, 

C^art^  &  ^rt^ittclnral  ^etorator  &  ^ainltr. 

Estimates  famished  for  the  Decoration  of  Chancels.  Bap- 
tisteries. Halls,  and  Special  Aijartmenfs,  in  any  of  the  variouii 
styles.  Figure-pieces,  Panelling.  Organ  Pipes,  Friezes  and 
Dados,  Diapering,  Illuminated  Scrolls  on  Zinc,  and  Orna- 
mental Painting  of  every  description  executed  in  a  superior 
manner,  at  a  moderate  cost. 

MINTONS 
ENAMELLED  TILES. 

MINTONS   ONLY    LONDON  WARBHOUSE 
28  VVALBROOK— MANSION  HOUSE. 

Manufactory-MINTON'S  CHINA  WORKS. 
STOKEUPON-TltENT. 


ORNAMENTAL  TILES. 

THE  CAMPBELL  BRICK  &  TILE  CO., 

JL  stoke-upon-ti;ent. 

Manufacturers  of 
ENCAUSTIC  and  GEOMETRICAL  TILES  and  MOSAICS. 
For  Churches,  Public  Buildings,  H.ills,  Vestibules,  Conserva- 
tories, <fec.    Majolica,  Glazed,  and  other  Tiles,  for  Heartlus, 
Fireplaces.  Baths,  Walls.    Enamelled  and  Earthenware  Til«« 
from  Miuton's  China  Works. 

ExniBiTioN  Awards. 

1872.  Dublin.—First  Class  Medal. 

1873.  Vienna— .Medal  for  Merit. 
Patterns,  Prices,  and  Terms  on  application. 

London  Depot — 20(i  Great  Portland-street,  Oxford-street.  W. 

Dublin .isents—MONSELL,  Mi  reilELL,  k  Co.,  73  Townsend-si 


PATENT  OFFICE,  DUBLIN. 

JK.  FAHIE  and  SON;  Consulting  Engi- 
•  neers  and  Patent  Agents,,  2  N,>.fiSAU  STREET, 
DUBLIN,  transact  every  description  of  business  in  refereiic* 
to  Patents  for  Inventions,  Registration  of  Designs,  Copyrigbti, 
Trade  Marks,  &c.  Instructions  fl  ee,  and  Patentees  advisud  at 
to  ttie  practice  of  Patent  Law,  He. 
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Illustration. 

SKETCH  OF  LINCOLN  CATHEDRAL  FROM  THE 
CLOISTERS. 
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NATIONAL 
ARCHITECTURAL  REPRESENTATION 
AND  OPINION. 


RELAND  boasts 
still,  as  she  did 
in  the  past,  of  a 
number  of  repre- 
sentative literary 
and  professional  men. 
Her  authors,  however,  of 
late  years  are  better 
known  through  London 
channels  than  in  her  own 
capital,  if  we  except  a  few 
writers  of  the  journalistic 
order  whose  labours  en- 
tail a  home  residence,  and 
whose  circle  of  friends  of 
kindred  tastes  is  not  ex- 
tensive. The  artists 
resident  in  Ireland  who 
possess  superior  talent, 
and  whose  position  is  a 
commanding  one,  are  but 
few.  They  have,  to  be 
sure,  a  representative 
Academy,  founded  by  an 
architect,  and  there  are 
annual  exhibitions  inten- 
ded for  successful  works 
in  the  fields  of  "  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architec- 
ture." The  former  field 
is  often  fairly  represented  by  exhibits,  though 
the  artists  are  to  a  great  extent  non-resident. 
Of  the  sculptors  we  need  scarcely  speak,  for 
in  Ireland  at  the  present  hour,  though  we 
have  a  few  representatives  of  the  art,  their 
exhibits  in  the  halls  of  the  Hibernian  Academy 
*rc  nowhere.  Architecture,  one  would  sup- 
pose, would  be  decently  represented  in  an 
inititution  founded  by  an  architect,  if  not 


only  in  honour  of  the  noble  and  generous 
founder,  but  for  the  credit  of  the  profes- 
sion. Alas  t  though  there  are  architects  and 
even  chemists  and  medical  men  on  the 
council,  and  other  honorary  associates,  archi- 
tecture is  voiceless  and  almost  unrepresen- 
tative a«  regards  exhibits  in  the  halls  of 
Lower  Abbey-street.  Of  what  are  our  Irish 
architects  dreaming,  who  have  a  reputation 
to  sustain  and  a  profession  to  honour — and 
more  particularly  we  would  interrogate  the 
architects  of  this  city  ?  Is  there  any  spark 
of  true  national  honour  or  professional  or 
public  spirit  existing?  Why  so  much  chronie 
somnolence  and  stark-naked  and  humiliating 
indifference  ?  Are  honours  abroad  yearned 
for,  and  certain  initials  hungered  for,  by 
those  who  despise  their  brethren  at  home, 
and  are  doing  their  best,  though  perhaps 
blindly  in  some  instances,  to  emaseulate  the 
little  remaining  energy  and  life  that  remain 
in  connection  with  native  institutions  ? 

We  look  to  London,  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
a  representative  Institute  growing  stronger 
yearly,  and  architects  in  honest  rivalry  bid- 
ding fair  in  the  future  to  row  abreast  with  their 
engineering  brethren,  who  in  previous  years 
had  forged  far  ahead  of  them  by  brotherly 
feeling  and  industry.  Side  by  side  in  the 
same  capital  we  see  architectural  associations 
doing  good  work,  and  adding  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  prestige  of  the  central  body  by 
painstaking  and  conscientious  labour.  We 
look  to  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
other  large  cities  and  towns,  and  we  see 
kindred  local  architectural  societies  working 
harmoniously,  and  doing  valuable  service  for 
the  good  of  the  profession.  In  looking  to 
or  through  Dublin,  what  do  we  behold?  We 
discern  a  myth  where  we  should  find  a  reality, 
a  semblance  where  we  should  find  a  body, 
and  a  stillness  where  there  should  be  an 
eeho  1 

Who  stands  in  the  way  ?  Who  are  they 
who  have  undertaken  work  that  they  either 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  perform  ?  By 
whose  concurrence  is  the  delusion  kept  up  ? 
and  for  what  particular  ends  and  aims  is  the 
fleshless  skeleton  still  kept  upon  the  dissect- 
ing table  ?  Architects  of  Dublin,  we  must 
speak  plainly.  You  are  or  you  are  not  de- 
ceiving the  British  public  1  You  have  or  you 
have  not  a  representative  Institute  !  If  you 
have,  speak  out,  and  show  the  public  the 
results  of  your  last  three  or  four  years'  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  if  you  have  only  a  mythical 
existence,  be  honest,  and  for  the  credit  of 
your  profession  declare  the  facts  boldly,  that 
immediate  steps  may  be  taken  by  other  men 
to  wipe  out  the  shame  ! 

We  have  in  our  midst  an  Irish  Civil 
Engineers'  Institution,  which  holds  its  usual 
sessions,  and  whose  proceedings  are  repre- 
sentative by  several  excellent  papers,  which 
we  have  published  from  time  to  time.  We 
have  an  Irish  Geological  Society,  which  also 
does  useful  labour,  and  several  excellent 
papers  have  been  read  by  some  of  its 
members.  We  have  historical  and  statistical 
societies,  which  meet  at  an  appointed  time, 
and  their  proceedings  show  that  they  live 
and  are  not  inactive.  We  have  several  other 
societies,  too,  not  forgetting  our  old  native 
institutions,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  who  in  their  par- 
ticular fields  have  and  are  manifesting  con- 
siderable industry  in  the  interest  of  the 
sciences  and  the  arts.  Nor  should  we  omit,  that 
for  many  years  we  have  had  an  Archjeological 
Association,  though  latterly  not  as  active  as 


formerly,  yet  much  excellent  »nd  valuable 

labour  has  been  performed  by  its  members, 
and  through  the  influence  of  the  society. 
What  say  the  conscientious  members  of  the 
invisible  or  long-sleeping  "  Royal  Institute  of 
the  Architects  of  Ireland  "  to  the  above  evi- 
dence concerning  existing  institutions  in  their 
midst  ?  Will  our  Dublin  architects  put  in  a 
plea  of  poverty  ?  Will  they  say  they  mis- 
trust each  other  ?  Will  even  one  out  of 
every  dozen  show  the  public  that  he  has  the 
courage  of  his  opinions  by  unbosoming  him- 
self. We  said  on  a  former  occasion  that  the 
architect  in  fair  practice  who  would  not  pay 
his  subscription  regularly  for  the  support  of 
his  own  native  or  local  society  would  not  pay 
it  to  the  central  body.  We  have  not  the 
least  objection  to  offer  the  Irish  architects 
joining  the  British  Institute, — indeed  wo 
think  many  of  them  would  do  well  by  enroll- 
ing their  names.  We  do  contend,  however, 
that  the  architects  of  the  Irish  capital  who 
still  amusingly  sign  their  names  with  the 
initials  of  the  Irish  Institute  membership 
should  be  both  conscious  and  consistent.  If 
members  continue  to  ignore  the  existence  of 
an  Institute  supposed  to  live  in  their  midst, 
they  should  certainly  cease  to  append  initials 
that  represent  nothing,  save  perhaps  a  de- 
funct body — a  very  shadowy  honour. 

It  may  be  thought  unkind  on  our  part  to 
dispel  illusions,  and  with  a  whiif  urgently 
called  for  on  the  part  of  somebody,  blow 
into  nothingness  a  soap  balloon  as  airy  as 
any  castle  in  the  air  could  well  be.  This 
is  an  utilitarian  age — at  least  some  would-be 
practical  professionals  are  always  telling  ns 
so,  and  they  must  not  be  pained  if  we  accept 
their  dictum  and  apply  it.  We  need  some- 
thing tangible,  something  with  mind  and 
muscle,  sinew  and  bone,  a  body  with  a  motive 
or  moving  power,  and  a  speaking  voice.  We 
have  no  architectural  body  in  Dublin  of  this 
kind  at  present,  and  to  clear  the  way  for  its 
creation  is  one  of  our  objects.  Exactly  fifty 
years  ago  the  first  Irish  architectural  insti- 
tute was  founded,  which  continued  to  exist 
for  some  years,  counting  amongst  its  mem- 
bers several  able  and  representative  archi- 
tects. It  did  good  work  for  a  few  years, 
some  excellent  papers  were  read  by  veterau 
architects  in  its  rooms,  but  the  grave  has 
long  closed  over  them,  though  their  works  still 
attest  their  professional  ability.  Morrison 
alone  was  a  host  in  himself,  but  the  veteran 
Sir  Richard,  a  patron  of  Irish  arts  and 
artists,  is  sleeping  for  the  last  forty  years 
'neath  the  turf  of  Mount  Jerome,  and  his 
still  more  talented  son  William  Vitruvius 
predeceased  his  parent,  and  a  short  time 
previous  to  the  founding  of  the  first  institute. 
The  proceedings  of  the  first  body  can  still 
be  referred  to  in  their  "  Transactions,"  or 
the  files  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  and 
our  young  Dublin  architects  can  reckon  up 
the  old  names  and  compare  them  with  our 
present  architects  for  a  conti'ast.  Certainly 
they  may  find  among  the  old  list  the  names 
of  men  who  have  commenced  their  career  as 
builders,  but  they  were  self-made  men,  men 
of  energy  and  industry  and  talent  to  boot. 
The  old  condition  of  things  has  happily 
changed  in  some  respects,  and  for  the  better, 
and  if  only  our  architects  would  do  their 
duty,  the  Irish  profession  could  be  well 
represented  in  a  short  time.  In  the  latter 
end  of  the  eighteenth  and  in  the  earlier  years 
of  the  present  century,  several  prosperous 
English  architects,  aa  well  as  Irish  ones, 
commenced  life  as  builders,  and  continued 
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for  long  years  as  contractors  also  in  connec- 
tion with  public  works.  The  builder  and 
architect  were  united — aye  and,  what  was 
more  to  the  purpose,  the  engineer  and  archi- 
tect. Times  are  changed ;  and  connected 
■with  the  practice  of  architecture,  men  follow 
distinctive  callings.  The  civil  engineer  has 
a  special  field,  and  so  has  the  surveyor  ;  and 
modern  wants  connected  with  social  progress 
and  public  health  have  led  to  the  uprise  of 
other  distinct  callings  allied  to  architecture 
— municipal  surveyors  and  sanitary  engineers. 
The  circle  is  widening  in  every  direction, 
and  new  pursuits  continually  cropping  up, 
enlisting  special  talents  and  services. 

Is  architecture  the  only  profession  in  Ire- 
land, we  would  ask,  that  is  to  remain  som- 
nolent and  laggard  ?  Are  there  no  architects 
in  our  midst  with  sufficient  courage  and  self- 
denial  to  step  forward  and  do  a  little  weekly 
or  monthly  voluntary  labour  for  their  own 
credit's  sake  and  that  of  their  order  ?  Is 
there  nothing  that  can  be  done  from  within 
to  move  the  inert  mass  of  dogged  sluggish- 
ness and  selfishness  that  will  not  do  what  is 
right  or  let  others  do  it,  by  submitting  to  have 
itself  decently  removed  out  of  the  way  ?  In 
domestic  life  one  would  find  their  next  door 
or  opposite  neighbours  striving  courageously 
to  keep  their  credit  up.  One  neighbour  will 
compete  with  another,  for  even  the  keeping 
wp  of  a  family's  "  consequences  "  leads  to  a 
certain  struggle  and  proud  feeling.  So  long 
»s  this  is  done  honestly  and  to  the  loss  of  no 
one,  it  is  to  be  commended  ;  but  we  pity  tlie 
family  or  the  profession  that  takes  no  pride 
in  its  well-being.  The  humblest  regular 
trade  or  craft  in  the  three  kingdoms  has 
a  representative  society  of  some  kind — a  real 
organisation  and  not  a  mythical  one,  and  if 
shame  could  move  some  people  into  action 
the  shame  should  be  particularly  strong  at 
present  to  manifest  itself.  There  are  a  few 
architects  in  our  midst  whom  we  know  would 
cheerfully  do  what  they  feel  they  are  called 
upon  to  do,  if  others  of  their  better  ofi"  but 
indifierent  brethren  would  show  any  real 
energy  or  interest.  The  Alpha  and  Omega 
of  the  whole  matter  is  stagnation,  utter  and 
real,  a  number  of  architects  representing  no 
one  but  their  individual  selves,  outwardly 
pluming  themselves  they  are  members  of  a 
Royal  Institute  of  Architects,  and  fondly 
believing  that  the  British  public  cherish  the 
same  delusion  as  themselves.  We  have  over 
and  over  appealed  to  the  pride,  the  spirit, 
the  dignity,  the  common  sense  of  the 
members  of  the  profession;  we  have  pub- 
lished a  journal  to  represent  them — to  advo- 
cate their  grievances  and  defend  them  from 
the  onslaughts  of  numerous  anonymous 
amateurs  and  scribblers  in  the  daily  Press  ; 
but  each  day  we  have  lived  to  witness  greater 
sterility  and  barrenness  on  the  part  of  the 
architectural  profession  in  this  city.  These 
are  true  and  undeniable  statements,  and  we 
leave  it  to  the  conscience  of  our  architects  to 
reconcile  their  conduct  with  the  status  which 
their  profession  is  supposed  to  give  them, — 
•whether  they  are  worthy  of  their  honourable 
profession,  or  whether  the  honour  of  their 
native  land  is  antagonistic  to  professional 
practice  in  the  Irish  cajjital. 

MooRB  Memorabilia. — The  Centenary  of 
Tlioiiias  Moore  has  led  to  several  publications  and 
revised  editions  of  the  poet.  Some  have  already 
spppared,  and  others  are  preparing  for  publication. 
The  little  pau)phlet  "  Juvenilia,"  from  the  office  of 
this  journal,  was  the  first  published  essay  in  rela- 
tion lo  tlie  Centenary  of  the  poet,  and  it  appears  to 
liave  suggested  and  led  the  way  to  others. 


THE  FORTHCOMING  NATIONAL 
CELEBRATION. 

As  the  Centenary  celebration  of  our  national 
poet  will  be  held  before  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  again  addressing  a  word  on  the 
subject  to  our  readers,  we  will  avail  our- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  say  a  few  more 
words  anent  the  forthcoming  event.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  our  countrymen  will  rally 
round  the  committee,  and  by  practical 
sympathy  enable  them  to  make  the  Cen- 
tenary celebration  a  decided  success.  Here 
in  the  native  city  of  Moore  there  should  be 
no  need  for  urging  our  citizens  to  do  their 
duty  on  such  an  exceptional  occasion  as 
will  in  a  few  days  present  itself.  At  the 
risk  of  being  thought  egotistic,  we  will  here 
quote  what  wo  wrote  in  these  pages  as  far 
back  as  September  1st,  1871,  nearly  eight 
years  ago  : — "  Thomas  Moore  is  a  name  that 
would  occur  to  many  in  this  island  as  one 
that  might  be  fittingly  honoured  by  a  Cen. 
tenary  celebration,  but  we  shall  have  to  wait 
until  1879  before  such  a  celebration  could 
take  place.  Moore  is  certainly  our  national 
bard — a  name  as  dear  to  us  as  that  of  Shakes- 
peare to  England,  or  Scott  or  Burns  to  Scot- 
land. There  is  no  one,  be  he  a  native  of 
where  he  may,  or  no  matter  what  may  be  his 
religion,  could  object  to  pay  his  homage  to 
Thomas  Moore.  His  genius  was  universal, 
his  melodies  could  touch  and  soften  the  most 
obdurate  heart;  and,  let  the  traveller  go 
where  he  will  in  either  hemisphere,  snatches 
of  the  songs  and  strains  of  the  music  of 
Moore  will  fall  upon  his  ears,  waken  up  his 
home  recollections,  and  send  a  thrill  through 
his  soul  so  exquisite  that  language  must  fail 
I  to  describe  it.  Yes,  Thomas  Moore  deserves 
1  a  Centenary  celebration,  and  no  difliculty  will 
j  exist  when  the  hour  arrives  for  honouring 
I  him."  And  again,  and  apart  from  political 
i  grounds,  we  on  the  same  occasion  further 
j  observed : — "  We  trust  that  no  narrow-minded 
(  prejudice  will  obstruct  the  way,  and  that  our 
'  suggestions  will  be  responded  to  in  due  time. 

If  we  are  the  first  in  the  field  to  project  a 
I  Centenary  of  O'Connell  or  Moore,  we  wish 
to  claim  no  honour  for  the  suggestion,  nor  to 
seek  notoriety,  should  it  ever  happen  to  be 
carried  out.  Life  is  short,  and  even  in  four 
years  or  in  one-fourth  of  that  time  the  hand 
that  pen  these  words  may  be  nerveless  and 
cold,  but  it  will  be  satisfaction  for  our  readers 
and  countrymen  who  are  alive  to  know  that 
our  objects  were  honest  and  that  we  meant 
well.  Oh,  how  many  noble  enterprises  have 
not  fallen  through  in  this  ill-fated  land 
through  want  of  an  amicable  and  kindly 
I  spirit !  That  wayward  fate  of  which  our 
national  poet  has  sung  has  been  our  bane  for 
centuries.  If  we  would  turn  the  tide  in  our 
favour,  we  must  be  more  considerate  of  each 
others'  faults  and  failures,  and  more  conser- 
vative of  our  national  honour  and  character. 
This  we  can  do  by  showing  kindness  and  re- 
ciprocity at  the  same  time  to  outsiders. 
Having  said  so  much  by  way  of  counsel,  we 
will  now  leave  our  suggestion  in  the  hands 
of  the  public  to  utilize  it  in  the  future  to  the 
best  advantage,"  &c. 

As  we  believed  years  ago  we  believe  still, 
and,  irrespective  of  sector  party,  and  with  the 
union  of  all  classes  of  our  countrymen,  we 
hope  to  see  Thomas  Moore  worthily  honoured 
in  Dublin. 

Life  has  been  spared  to  us,  and  we  are 
likely  to  witness  the  second  of  the  Centenary 
celebrations  that  suggested  our  remarks  of 
nigh  eight  years  since.    Without  taking  any 


active  public  part  in  either  movement,  wa 
have  endeavoured  to  assist  in  the  realization 
of  both  celebrations  as  Irishmen  and  citizens 
of  the  same  city  which  gave  birth  to  Moore, 
and  for  the  honour  and  interests  of  which 
we  have  for  years  silently  and  ungrudgingly 
laboured. 

Remember  the  28th  of  May. 


COFFEE  BARS,  "  PUBS."— THE 
SOCIAL  NEEDS  OF  WORKMEN, 
The  old-fashioned  "  pubs."  with  their  bar 
parlours,  pew-like  sittings,  and  big  fires  (in 
winter),  are  almost  extinct,  save  in  country 
places.  The  gin  palaces  or  dram  counters, 
with  no  "  sit-down,"  have  superseded  the 
former,  to  the  great  profit  of  tlie  publican. 
The  workman's  ease  is  not  studied  in  these 
days  by  onr  vintners,  save  it  is  the  easement 
of  his  pocket  of  some  if  not  all  of  its  spare 
money.  A  coffee  bar  movement  is  making 
headway  in  London.  On  Saturday  Lord 
Cairns,  in  company  with  Mr.  Cross,  Home 
Secretary,  Sir  Selwin  Ibbetson,  and  many 
other  persons  of  distinction,  presided  at  the 
opening  of  the  Belgrave  Cofll'ee  Bar,  Bucking- 
ham Pahice-road.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
delivered  an  address,  earnestly  advocating 
the  scheme  for  supplying  London  and  the  large 
towns  with  many  such  places  of  refreshment 
and  recreation  for  working  men.  We  give 
an  extract  from  his  lordship's  opening  re- 
marks as  to  the  social  needs  of  work- 
men : — The  principle,  as  I  understand  it,  upon 
which  these  institutions  are  founded  is  this  : 
The  working  man,  after  he  is  done  with  his 
work  requires  to  have,  what  I  am  sorry  to  say 
he  can  seldom  get  in  his  own  home — a  com- 
fortable room  with  good  light  and  heat,  where 
he  can  find  his  friends,  where  he  can  perhaps 
smoke  a  pipe,  and  where  he  can  have  a  news- 
paper if  he  wishes  to  read  it.  Now  there  is 
one  place  where  he  can  always  get  all  these 
requisites  to  his  hand.  He  can  find  them  at 
all  times  in  the  public  house  ;  but  then  ho 
can  have  them  there  upon  these  terms,  and 
these  terms  only,  that  he  will  assist  in  the 
consumption  of  the  liquids  that  the  public- 
house  aifords.  If  he  and  his  friends  will 
assist  in  that  work  they  will  have  a  hearty 
and  continual  welcome  ;  but  if  they  will  not 
consume  the  liquids  sold  there  they  will  not 
long  be  welcome,  and  they  will  find  that 
those  luxuries  I  have  referred  to  are  no 
longer  at  their  disposal.  The  object  of  a 
place  of  this  kind  is  to  give  to  the  working 
man  all  those  comforts  he  would  have  had  at 
the  public-house,  and  to  give  them  to  him 
without  tlie  penalty  of  having  to  consume 
that  which  the  public-house  sells.  I  believe 
it  to  be  a  fact  that  there  are  many  working 
men  who  have  been  led  into  the  habits  of  in- 
toxication not  because  they  originally  had 
any  desire,  wish,  or  fancy  for  drinking  in- 
toxicating drinks,  but  because  they  found 
that  in  the  public-house  they  could  not  have  a 
standing  place  or  a  sitting  place  unless  they 
drank  some  of  the  products  of  the  establish- 
ment. Now  I  am  happy  to  think  that  the 
experience  of  the  last  few  years  has  estab- 
lished beyond  aU  doubt  that  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  a  coffee  palace  or  coffee 
bar  being  made  a  success  financially.  Those 
who  have  looked  into  the  working  of  places 
of  this  kind  have  found  and  know  by  ex- 
perience that,  provided  they  are  properly 
managed,  they  will,  once  they  are  fairly 
started,  be  perfectly  well  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves. 

The  Home  Secretary  heartily  agreed  witk 
the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  advice  he  had 
given  as  to  the  management  of  these  instita- 
tions,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  making 
them  a  commercial  success  if  they  were  te 
succeed  at  all.  He  also  rightly  observed 
that  if  these  establishments  were  made  a 
matter  of  charity  instead  of  business  they 
would  do  harm  instead  of  good  to  those  they 
wanted  to  benefit,  and  who  would  not  thank 
them  for  it  in  the  least ;  and  further,  if  they 
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made  it  a  commercial  success  they  would, 
Tsts  succeeding  themselves  to  he  best  0^ 

their  wishes,  induce  others  to  follow  their 
example.  They  could  not  hope  to  get  rid  of 
the^Lat  mass  of  intemperance  and  conse- 
quent vice  which  unfortunately  existed  in 
England  at  the  present  time  by  means  of  any 
Act  of  Parliament.  Sumptuary  laws  had 
been  ried  over  and  over  again,  and  had 
Sys  faUed.  He  was  ^appy,  however  to 
bear^estimony  to  the  undoubted  fact  tha 
there  was  growing  up  graduaUy,  if  not 
rapidlyy  amongst  the  working  men  in  he 
North  of  England,  to  which  he  had  the 
Kurto  belong,  a  strong  feeling  that  they 
Sugh  to  do  all  they  could  to  put  down  this 
vice  of  intemperance,  and  a  great  number  of 
Ihem  would  have  no  association  with  those 
who  were  addicted  to  this  vice.  Harsh 
language  was  sometimes  used  regarding 
perlons  in  the  lower  classes  m  the  habit  of 
getting  drunk,   but    the  surroundings  of 
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comfort  with  common  sense  and  good  health 
is  strange,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
which  will  ultimately  triumph. 


fhese  persons  ought  to  be  borne  in  n  md 
-their  wretched  homes,  their  absolute 
want  of  education,  and  the  vice  and 
Doverty  to  which  they  bad  been  accua- 
fomed  from  their  childhood.  _  When  all  that 
was  bein<r  done  for  education  and  for  im- 
proving the  homes  of  the  working  class  vvas 
Considered,  they  might  look  forward  to  the 
future  generation  with  great  hope  that,  by 
the  assistance  of  those  who  worked  with  and 
like  the  promoters  of  this  coffee  bar,  there 
would  be  great  improvement  in  regard  to 
what  had  been  called  our  national  vice. 

Sir  H.  Selwin  Ibbetson,  in  the  course  of 
his  address,  said  there  was  nothing  so  strik- 
in</  in  the  present  day  as  the  awakened 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  labouring 
classes.  While  entirely  agreeing  with  what 
Mr  Cross  had  said  about  paternal  legislation 
not  being  the  successful  way  of  dealing  with 
the  habits  of  this  class,  still  he  held  that 
such  efforts  as  were  now  being  made  in  this 
direction  were  legitimate  levers  for  raising 
the  standard  of  habit  and  feeling  amongst 
them  When  he  considered  that  last  year  s 
records  showed  that  there  had  been  153,000 
convictions  for  drunkenness  in  the  country, 
and  remembered  the  waste  and  suffering 
this  implied,  he  was  of  opinion  that  institu- 
tions of  this  kind  spread  over  the  country, 
with  all  the  advantages  and  none  of  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  public-house,  would  do 
more  good  than  any  Acts  of  Parhament 
passed  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  legislate  for 
the  abatement  of  this  great  evil  of  drunken- 
ness. Without  interfering  with  the  legiti- 
mate use  of  the  public-house,  they  might 
take  from  it  men  who  could  not  resist  its 
temptations.  He  endorsed  all  that  had  been 
said  about  making  these  institutions  a  com- 
mercial success.  . 

Some  of  our  so-called  coffee  restaurants  in 
Dublin  might  advantageously  take  a  hint 
from  those  in  London,  where  there  is  cleanli- 
ness as  well  as  comfort,  and  goodness  as  well 
as  cheapness  in  the  articles  supplied  to 
visitors  and  customers.  Of  this  newly- 
opened  coffee  bar,  in  London,  we  are  told 
that  the  institution  is  most  conveniently 
situated.  The  house  has  a  look  of  cheerful 
gnugness  about  it,  and  all  its  arrangements 
are  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose.  Its 
bill  of  fare  is  suited  to  slender  purses,  but 
everything  is  of  the  best  (luality,  clean,  and 
well-served.  A  reading-room,  smoking-room, 
library,  and  lavatory  are  to  be  found  in  the 
house,  as  well  as  the  bar,  and  the  whole  affair 
begins  so  promisingly  that  there  is  every 
prospect  of  a  successful  career  to  gladden 
the  heart  of  its  principal  promoter,  Canon 
Fleming. 

Some  of  the  common  coffee  houses  in 
Loudon,  as  well  as  Dublin,  and,  indeed,  in 
all  our  large  towns  and  cities  are  not  very 
enticing  places  to  enter,  nor  is  the  food  or 
service  given  agreeable  to  mind  or  body. 
The  gin  palace,  heretofore,  has  been  attrac- 
tive by  the  means  of  paint,  gold-leaf  tinfoil, 
polished  marble  counters,  mirrors,  and 
figured  glass  panels.  The  coffee  bar 
promoters  are  decidedly  on  the  right  track  in 
London,  and  Mr.  "  Pub  "  had  better  look  to 
Lis  laurels.    Drink,  no  doubt,  is  sLrotuj,  but 


STREET  CARRIAGEWAY 
PAVEMENTS.* 

With  respect  to  the  figure  of  stone  sets,  the 
author  explained  that  in  order  to  secure  sta- 
bility their  depth  should  be  greater  than  any 
other  dimension  ;  but  that  the  length  should 
be  greater  than  the  width  in  order  to  facilitate 
breaking  joint.  His  conclusions  might  be 
thus  summarised  :— Hard  stone,  in  which 
joints  were  unnecessary  for  foothold. 

Depth.  Width.  Length. 

In.    In.  Sets.    In.  In.  In. 

Sets  for  moderate  traffic     6  to  6J  4  to  14  5  to  7 

Sets  for  heaTiest  traffic      7  „  7^  4  „  14  o  „  ' 

Softer  stones,  in  which  joints  were  unneces 
sary  for  foothold. 

Depth.      Width.  Length. 
In.    In.    Sets.   In.    In.  In. 
Sets  for  light  traffic  or  inclines  6  to  6  J     8  to  14      5  to  7 


A  crucial  examination  of  many  classes  of 
pavements  had  satisfied  the  author,  in  1871, 
that  those  jointed  with  asphalt  retained  their 
fitrures  better,  and  wore  out  less  rapidly,  than 
any  others.    This  method  of  jointing,  how- 
ever, was  often  very  indifferently  performed. 
Since  that  date  all  the  Liverpool  pavements 
had  been  jointed  in  this  manner  with  great 
advantage  ;  and  all  those  subject  to  heavy 
traffic  had  been  constructed  with  Portland 
cement  or  bituminous  concrete  foundations. 
The  mode  of  constructing  the  foundations 
and  pavements  differed  in  some  important 
respects  from  that  generally  adopted,  and 
was  fully  explained.    The  Portland  cement 
concrete  was  mostly  prepared  in  a  yard,  and 
not  in  the  street  where  the  work  was  going 
on  ;  and  the  author  had  proved,  by  a  large 
number  of  conclusive  experiments,  that  no 
loss  of  strength,  but  probably  a  slight  gain, 
arose  from  allowing  such  time  as  was  occupied 
in  cartage  to  elapse  between  mixing  and 
placing  in  siiH.    Carriageways  of  bituminous 
concrete,  or  asphalt  macadam,  were  next 
described.    The  smaller  stones  used  for  the 
upper  layer  of  such  pavements  should  not  be 
much  harder  than  the  asphalt  itself.    A  large 
area  of  this  pavement  had  been  constructed 
in  Liverpool,  and  on  sanitary  grounds  the 
system  would  probably   be  extended  over 
many  back  streets.    After  describing  his 
experience  of  wood  pavements  in  Liverpool, 
the  author  drew  the  conclusions  that,  like 
stone  pavements,  they  should  be  provided 
with  concrete  foundations,  the  joints  should 
be  very  close,  and  the  blocks  should  be  creo- 
soted. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  existed  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  finishing  or  blinding  the 
surface  of  macadamised  pavements.  Under 
a  15-ton  steam  roller,  preceded  by  a  watering 
cart,  1,200  yards  of  trap-rock  macadam, 
without  blinding,  could  only  be  moderately 
consolidated  by  twenty-seven  hours'  con- 
tinuous rolling.  If  blinded  with  trap-rock 
chippings  from  a  stone  breaker,  the  same 
area  might  be  moderately  consolidated  by 
the  same  roller  in  eighteen  hours.  If  blinded 
with  silicious  gravel  from  %  in.  to  the  size  of 
a  pin's  head,  mixed  with  about  one-fourth 
part  of  macadam  sweepings  obtained  in  wet 
weather,  the  area  might  be  thoroughly  con- 
solidated in  nine  hours.  Macadam  laid 
according  to  the  last  method  wore  better  than 
that  laid  by  the  second,  and  that  laid  by  the 
second  much  better  than  that  laid  by  the 
first. 

In  order  to  compare  the  wear  of  different 
classes  of  pavements,  the  author  had  reduced 
the  traffic  to  tons  per  annum  per  yard  width 
of  the  carriageway. 

From  inquiries  made  with  reference  to  the 
loads  drawn  by  horses  since  the  new  Liver- 
pool pavements  were  constructed,  as  com- 
pared with  the  loads  drawn  on  the  old 
pavements,  and  without  giving  credit  for  the 
great  reduction  of  wear  and  tear  of  horses 
and  vehicles,  the  author  estimated  that  there 
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was  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  cartage  alone 
exceeding  ^10,000  a  year  for  every  mile  of 
such  pavement  as  now  laid  in  the  Dock  line 
of  streets  in  Liverpool. 

Of  all  pavements  for  street  carriageways 
macadam  appeared  to  the  author  to  be  tha 
least  satisfactory.    It  was  the  most  costly, 
the  dirtiest,  and,  on  the  average  of  all  kinds 
of  weather  and  all  conditions  of  repair,  pro- 
bably involved  a  greater  traction  for  a  given 
load  than  any  of  the  other  systems  when 
thoroughly  well  laid.    Its  dirtiness  consisted 
not  only  in  the  excessive  mud  of  wet  weather 
and    the   excessive   and   impure   dust  of 
dry  weather,  but  also  in  the  facility  with 
which  organic  impurities  were  absorbed  by 
it,  decomposed  within  it,  and  exhaled  to  the 
atmosphere.    In  country  roads  this  objection 
was  insignificant,  and  no  other  pavement 
was  better  than  well  maintained  macadam ; 
but  in  some  of  the  carriageways  of  the  west 
end  of  London  one  would  regard  it  as  in- 
tolerable, had  it  not  been  tolerated  so  long. 
To  the  unsophisticated  provincial  the  manner 
in  which,  on  a  hot  July  day,  fashionable 
London  rolled  over  her  tainted  macadam 
pavements,  apparently  without  even  smelling 
them,  was  a  mystery  almost  as  great  as  sur- 
rounded the  fact  that  the  metropolis,  alone 
among  the  great  centres  of  civilisation  in 
this  country  and  in  the  world,  still  submitted 
with  apparent  satisfaction  to  an  intermittent 
water  supply,  impure  at  times  in  almost 
every  household,  however  pure  the  source  of 
that  supply  might  be,  when  with  absolute 
pecuniary  benefit  a  constant  supply  might  be 
obtained. 


LAW. 

A  MODEL-BUILDER  AND  HIS  FEE. 

CIVIL  BILL  COURT,  May  6th. 

Donnelly  v.  O'Edlly.— This  was  a  process 
to   recover  seven   guineas  for  work  and 
labour.     Plaintiff,  Mr.  James  Donnelly,  is  a 
builder  residing  in  Temple-street,  and  de- 
fendant, Mr.  Terence  O'Reilly,  solicitor,  of 
North  Great  George's-street.    The  amount 
was  claimed  under  a  written  guarantee  signed 
by  Mr.  O'Reilly,  by  which  he  promised  to  pay 
Mr.  Donnelly  seven  guineas  for  a  report  and 
model,  on  condition  of  his  "  attending  and 
giving  evidence  '  in  a  case  of   Hickey  v, 
O'Reilly,  to  which  the  report  and  model  re- 
ferred, and  in  which  Mr.  O'Reilly  was  en- 
gaged as  solicitor  for  Hickey.    Mr.  Donnelly 
proved  the  guarantee,  and  that  he  was  pre- 
sent in  court  during  the  hearing  of  the  case 
of  Hickey  v.  O'Reilly.  On  cross-examination 
Mr.  Donnelly  said  he  did  not  give  evidence 
in  the  case— he  was  not  called  on  ;  he  was 
not  in  court  until  the  plaintiff's  case  closed. 
The  judge  would  not  then  allow  him  to  be 
examined.    Mr.  O'Reilly  was  examined,  and 
swore  that  Mr.  Donnelly  did  not  attend  in 
the  case  of  Hickey  v.  O'Reilly  until  the  plain- 
tiff's  case  had  closed.    An  adjournment  was 
then  allowed  by  the  court  for  a  view  jury, 
and  Mr.  O'Reilly  himself  went  in  a  cab  ia 
search  of  Mr.  Donnelly,  on  whose  evidence 
the  case  largely  depended.     He  met  Mr. 
Donnelly  in  Sackville-street,  and  asked  him 
to  return  to  court.    This  Mr.  Donnelly  re- 
fused to  do  unless  he  got  a  written  guarantee. 
When  he  got  the  guarantee  Mr.  Donnelly  put 
it  in  his  pocket,  and  refused  to  accompany 
Mr.  O'Reilly  to  the  court,  though  the  latter 
represented  to  him  that  he  would  be  late  if 
he  delayed.    Mr.  Donnelly  arrived  after  the 
1  case  for  the  plaintiff  had  closed,  and  counsel 
had  opened  the  case  for  the  defendant,  com- 
menting on  his  absence.    Judge  Fitzgerald, 
1  who  tried  the  case,  said  he  would  not  allow 
Mr.  Donnelly  to  play  "  fast  and  loose  with 
the  court,"  and  refused  to  allow  him  to  be 
examined  at  that  stage  of  the  case.  Mr. 
Donnelly  had  already  received  two  guineas 
for  his  report  in  the  case  and  two  guineas  for 
his  model,  which  was  principally  composed  of 
1  brown  paper. 

I  The  Recorder— Some  people  are  entirely 
'  too  clever  I    I  dismiss  this  case  with  cocts. 
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THE  HEATING  AND  VENTILATION 
OF  DR.  JOHN  HALL'S  CHURCH, 
NEW  YORK.* 

Probably  in  no  church  edifice  in  the  country 
has  so  much  attention  been  given  to  secure 
perfect  heating  and  ventilation  as  in  the  one 
named  above.  Tlie  attending  success  has 
been  so  comjilete  tluit  nothing  seems  to  have 
been  left  to  be  desired.  As  the  building,  its 
dimensions  and  architectural  attractions  are 
80  well  known,  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
them  ;  but  we  doubt  if  many  of  the  thousands 
■who  have  visited  the  sacred  edifice  and 
enjoyed  the  perfect  comfort  secured  only  by 
a  complete  system  of  ventilation  and  regula- 
tion of  the  temperature  have  any  idea  of  the 
means  by  which  that  comfort  is  attained. 

The  heating  apparatus  is  supplied  with 
steam  from  two  horizontal  under-fired 
tubular  boilers,  48-in.  diameter,  10  ft.  long. 
The  valves  are  set  at  50  lbs.,  though  15  to 
25  lbs.  pressure  are  required  in  the  coldest 
weather,  consuming  from  80  to  100  tons  of 
coal  per  year.  The  basement  extends  beneath 
the  entire  building,  and  is  about  9  ft.  from 
the  concrete  floor  to  the  under  side  of  beams, 
which  are  neither  ceiled  nor  plastered,  but 
left  exposed  to  view.  That  portion  of  the 
basement  beneath  the  auditorium  and  the 
lecture-room  really  constitute  two  great  hot- 
air  chambers,  as  the  steam  is  conveyed  from 
the  boilers  through  lines  of  2  in.  pipe,  and 
secured  to  the  under  side  of  the  floor  beams 
above.  Openings  are  cut  or  left  in  the  floors 
of  the  auditorium  and  lecture-room,  imme- 
diately beneath  the  foot-benches  of  the  pews. 
These  foot-benches  have  sections  of  tiieir 
risers  hung,  or  rather  pivoted,  a  section  to 
each  sitting  in  the  several  pews,  that  can  be 
opened  or  closed  by  the  occupants  of  the 
pews,  thus  regulating  the  inflow  of  heat  to 
their  comfort.  The  heat  also  finds  ingress 
through  small  round  apertures  in  the  ends 
gf  each  pew,  just  al)Ove  the  floor,  on  each  side 
of  the  aisles.  This  heat  also  comes  from 
beneath  the  foot-beuches,  the  risers  and 
treads  of  which,  with  the  pew  partitions  and 
ends,  forming  nothing  more  or  less  than 
boxes  or  flues  for  the  reception  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  heat  generated  by  the  steam  pipes 
beneath.  The  Sunday-school  is  located 
immediately  above  the  lecture-room — an 
arrangement  which  struck  the  writer  as 
objectionable  if  both  apartments  be  used  at 
the  same  time. 

For  ventilation  purposes,  fresh  air  is  drawn 
down  to  the  basement  from  the  small  tower 
placed  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  building, 
whose  louvred  sides  can  be  seen  by  persons 
passing  along  Fifty-six-street  or  Fifth-avenue, 
by  looking  through  the  openings  between  the 
buildings  on  those  streets.  A  steam-driven 
fan,  7  ft.  in  diameter,  placed  near  the  foot  of 
this  tower  in  the  basement,  draws  the  fresh 
air  down  the  tower  and  forces  it  into  the 
wide  and  hopper-like  mouth  of  the  duct, 
which,  with  its  various  branches,  conveys  it 
to  all  parts  of  the  edifice.  At  first  this  fresh 
air  was  distributed  just  as  it  was  brought 
into  the  building,  but  was  found  unsatisfac- 
tory— if  not  too  fresh,  at  least  too  cold.  To 
obviate  this  difiiculty,  three  stacks  can  be 
supplied  with  steam,  and  the  fresh  air  either 
just-tempered  or  well  warmed,  as  may  be 
desired.  So  much  of  this  as  may  be  required 
for  the  basement  is  taken  directly  from  the 
main  duct,  while  branch  ducts  run  to  the 
side  walls,  whence  flues  and  pipes  convey  it 
to  the  Sunday-school,  lecture-room,  and 
other  apartments  of  the  building.  Two 
30-in.  pipes  are  used  to  convey  the  fresh  air 
to  the  ceiling  of  the  auditorium.  The  two 
ducts  to  the  pulpit  are  supplied  with  cold  air 
with  a  register  in  the  floor  at  either  side  of 
the  speaker.  For  summer  use  the  fresh  air 
is  cooled  by  a  spray  of  water  from  a  1-inch 
perforated  pipe  running  around  the  bottom 
of  the  tower,  about  7  ft.  above  the  floor. 
This  water  is  supplied  from  two  rain-water 
tanks,  of  3,000  gallons  each,  placed  in  the 
main  tower  on  Fifth-avenue  about  120  ft. 
above  the  sidewalk.  The  water  is  pumped 
from  the  large  cistern  beneath  the  basement 
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to  the  tower  tanks,  and  pipes  are  run  from 
the  tanks  to  various  parts  of  the  building  for 
use  in  case  of  fire.  The  ceiling  sash  of 
coloured  glass  above  the  auditorium  is  hung 
in  sections,  and  with  pulleys  can  be  raised  as 
required  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  vitiated 
air  to  the  o()en  space  above  the  ceiling.  Into 
this  space  the  Sunday  school  is  also  ventilated 
through  a  shaft  over  an  adjoining  cloak  and 
w-ash  room.  The  auditorium  windows  have 
double  sashes,  which  act  as  ventilating  ducts, 
receiving  the  vitiated  air  through  registers 
placed  in  wainscotting  below  the  window  sills, 
and  conveying  it  to  an  open  space  above  the 
ceiling.  An  opening,  a  low  doorway,  from 
this  space  over  auditorium  ceiling  allows  the 
heated  and  vitiated  air  to  escape  through  the 
small  tower  with  an  open  iron-framed  top, 
and  placed  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
building. 


A  VALUABLE  AND  SUGGESTIVE 
COLLECTION. 

A  GENTLEMAN  of  the  name  of  Snoxell  died 
last  month  at  the  advanced  age  of  83.  Within 
a  certain  circle  he  was  well  known  as  a 
collector  of  curiosities,  and  at  his  house  in 
Charterhouse-square, London, he  had  formed  a 
kind  of  museum  which  was  worth  seeing,  from 
the  varied  nature  of  the  articles  and  ol)jects  he 
had  brought  together  during  a  long  life.  As 
we  write,  the  late  Mr.  Snoxell's  collection  of 
curiosities  is  announced  for  sale  by  Messrs. 
Puttick  and  Simpson.  Among  numerous 
other  objects,  the  catalogue  names  clocks, 
singing  birds,  automatons,  &c.,  upwards  of 
SOOvahiable  miniatures,  about  80  large  paint- 
ings, chiefly  subjects  connected  with  music. 
Connected  with  the  latter  class  there  are  some 
objects  which  are  sure  to  attract  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  admirers  of  Handel,  at 
home  and  abroad.  Before  the  issue  of  the 
catalogue  we  were  aware  that  Mr.  Snoxell 
prided  himself  on  possessing  Handel's  watch 
and  his  original  will,  but  in  addition  the 
public  are  now  told  there  is  a  portrait  of  the 
great  composer  by  Woolfand,  and  the  anvil 
and  hammer  used  by  Handel  in  composing 
the  "  Harmonious  Blacksmith."  There  are 
also  in  the  collection  rare  prints  relating  to 
remarkable  j)laces,  subjects,  incidents,  events, 
characttrs,  &c.  ;  autograph  letters  and  MSS. 
of  Johnson,  Burns,  Evelyn,  &c.  ;  medals, 
bronzes,  musical  instruments  ;  the  library  of 
standard  works,  and  a  variety  of  other  objects. 
The  relics  of  Handel  wDl  no  doubt  lead  to 
heavy  bidding,  and  if  they  are  boiul-frle  it  is 
not  unlikely  they  will  be  secured  by  the 
British  Museum. 


A  HEAVY,  BUT  JUST,  SURCHARGE— 
A  CAUTION  TO  CORPORATIONS. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  London, 
has  been  very  extravagant  of  late  years  in 
voting  public  moneys  in  the  promotion  of 
bills  and  schemes  that  were  never  carried 
out,  though  it  must  be  said,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  obstacles  were  too  great  for  the 
Board  to  overcome  in  a  first  etibrt.  The 
schemes,  however,  of  the  Board  have  been 
numerous,  and  the  expenditure  for  profes- 
sional service  and  parliamentary  costs  enor- 
mous.   The  Board,  like  others  nearer  home, 
is  always  promoting  some  scheme  or  other 
at  the  cost,  of  the  ratepayers.    On  Monday 
last  the  ratepayers  of  the  metropolis  scored  a 
triumph  upon  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
j  audit  of  the  accounts  for  the  past  year,  and 
I  an  exciting  scene  was  witnessed.    Mr.  W. 
i  Tucker,  the  auditor  appointed  by  the  Lords 
j  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  attended  for 
the  purpose,  and  Sir  J.  M'Garel  Hogg,  M.P., 
I  the  chairman,  and  several  members  of  the 
i  board  were  present.    Upon  reaching  an  item 
[  of  over  .£16,000  charged  in  the  accounts 
'  as  expenses  incurred  in  the  promotion  of  the 
bills  introduced  into  Parliament  by  the  Board 
last  session  for  the  better  supply  of  water  to 
the  metropolis,  the  auditor  announced  that 
he  had  received  several  notices  of  objection 
to  the  payment  of  such  accounts,  and  that 
'  he  had  been  called  upon  to  sui-charge  the 


Board  for  such  expenditure.  When  th« 
notices  for  these  bills  were  given  in  Parlia- 
ment the  vestry  of  St.  Pancras  led  an  oppo- 
sition, which  was  taken  up  by  several  other 
vestries  and  district  boards  of  the  metropolis, 
and  the  project  met  with  considerable  oppo- 
sition in  the  Metropolitan  Board  itself.  Th« 
auditor  ruled  that  he  could  pay  no  attention 
to  these  combined  oppositionists,  but  tha 
objectors  must  appear  before  him  as  indivi- 
dual ratepayers,  and  state  their  objections. 
Upon  this  one  or  two  of  the  strong  opponents 
in  the  board,  backed  by  several  ratepajers, 
were  hoard  upon  their  ol)jection8,  which  were 
combated,  and  defended  by  prominent 
members  of  the  Board  who  contended  that 
the  board  had  a  right  to  make  this  expendi- 
ture for  the  benefit  of  the  ratepayers  in 
securing  an  adequate  supply  of  water  which 
they  had  not  at  present.  The  auditor  took 
a  difTerent  view,  and  contended  that  what 
the  Board  ought  to  have  done  would  have 
been  to  have  procured  the  resolution  of  Par- 
liament, which  would  have  cost  nothing. 
He  held  the  expenditure  to  be  illegal,  and 
surcharge  the  board  the  ^10,000.  It  is 
understood  there  is  no  appeal  against  this 
decision. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CITY 
ARCHITECT. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Corporation 
on  Monday,  Alderman  Gregg  moved  tha 
adoption  of  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house  recommending  the  appointment 
of  a  city  architect,  at  a  salary  of  £'.500  a-year 
until  it  reaches  A'GOO.  There  "was,  he  thought, 
much  necessity  for  the  appointment  of  an 
officer  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  superintend 
all  buildings  in  the  city.  A  good  deal  of 
corporate  property  would  shortly  be  falling 
out  of  lease,  and  there  would  be  rebuilding 
and  other  works  necessary  which  would  re- 
quire the  su])ervision  of  an  architect. 

Mr.  A.  O'Neill  seconded  the  motion. 

A  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  definitioa 
of  the  duties  of  the  new  officer. 

Mr.  Shackleton  proposed  as  an  amendment 
that  the  report  be  referred  back  to  the  com- 
mittee for  further  particulars  as  to  the  dutiet 
of  tilt;  officer. 

Mr.  Murphy  seconded  the  amendment, 
which  was  rejected  on  a  division  of  20  votes 
to  8. 

Alderman  Harris  moved  that  the  appoint- 
ment be  fur  one  year  onh/,  at  £500. 

Mr.  Sbackleton  seconded  the  amendment, 
which,  on  a  division,  was  adopted  by  15  votes 
to  13. 

["  Jerry  "  builders,  look  out  for  th« 
coming  C.  A.  !  !J 


NOTES  OF  WORKS. 

Extensive  works  are  at  present  being 
carried  out  at  St.  Canice's  Cathedral,  Kil- 
kenny, comprising  the  stripping  of  th« 
greater  portion  of  the  roof,  laying  felt  on  tha 
sheeting,  and  re-slating ;  laying  the  stona 
gutters  of  nave,  transepts,  and  choir  with 
lead,  and  pointing  the  parapets  of  same.  Tha 
cost  will  exceed  i;500.  Mr.  W.  K.  Cleere,  of 
Kilkenny,  is  the  contractor. 

I  The  works  of  enlarging  and  improving 
the  church  of  Kiltennel,  in  the  Earl  of  Cour- 

\  town's  demesne,  near  Gorey,  are  nearly  com- 
completed,  but  further  works  are  now  con- 
templated. Mr.  B.  W.  Webster,  of  Gorej, 
is  the  contractor. 

!  Improvements  are  being  effected  at  Fethard 
Church,  County  Waterford,  consisting  of 
new  east,  west,  and  chancel  (side)  windows 
in  the  decorated  style,  and  new  floors  and 
fittings.  Mr.  William  Rochford,  of  Carrijj- 
Bannow,  is  the  contractor. 

The  above  works  are  being  carried  ont 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Richard 
Langrishe,  Diocesan  Architect,  Kilkenny. 


Brighton.— It  is  stated  that  empty  l)ou«e<i  at 
Briuliton  at  llie  present  time  represent  a  rental  of 
£12,000  per  aniiuiii,  and  a  dormant  capital  of  abust 
lialf  a  uiili.ou  of  pouuda  sterlinj^ '. 
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TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 
ONLY  A  COMPOSITOR.* 

Sunday  is  a  quiet  day  in  London ;  and,  having 
left  the  church  at  Chelsea  at  one  o'clock,  I 
caught  the  "  'bus"  at  Cheyne-walk,  and  was 
set  down  at  Hyde  Park  Corner.  As  some 
hours  should  elapse  before  I  could  dine  at 
the  Regent's  Circus,  I  strolled  into  the  park, 
and  found  a  seat  beside  the  Serpentine,  at 
the  further  end  of  which  sat  a  young  man 
seemingly  absorbed  by  the  pages  of  a  news- 
paper, the  EcIlo.  After  a  time  he  looked  up, 
and  his  eye  caught  mine  ;  I  said  :  "  What  a 
beautiful  day  !  "  and,  as  we  say  in  Ireland, 
"  one  word  borrowed  another,"  and  led  to  a 
conversation  on  various  matters,  in  course  of 
which  I  discovered  he  was  a  compositor, — a 
trade  that  I  have  ever  taken  an  interest  in. 
I  thought  I  could  discern  that  there  was 
some  dissatisfaction  pervading  his  mind,  and 
in  giving  me  his  opinion  on  several  subjects 
he  generally  ended  by  remarking  that  he 
was  "  only  a  compositor."  "  My  dear  sir," 
said  I,  "  may  I  ask  what  you  mean  by  '  only 
a  compositor '  ?  Few  trades  are  more 
respectable  or  more  fitting,  if  educated,  to 
lead  to  worldly  prosperity,  I  will  not  say 
wealth,  but  to  position  and  income,  beyond 
what  can  be  expected  by  the  generality  of 
tradesmen ;  and,  if  my  doing  so  will  not 
detain  you  too  long,  I  will  relate  some  little 
biographical  anecdotes  of  men  with  whom  I 
have  been  personally  acquainted,  and  who  all 
served  their  apprenticeship  as  mere  com- 
positors." He  replied  that,  having  had  his 
dinner,  he  was  out  for  a  mouthful  of  fresh 
air,  and  would  be  much  obliged  to  me  for  my 
reminiscences. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  I, "  a  near  relative  shall 
be  my  first  example.  He  was  apprenticed  at 
the  usual  age  in  a  newspaper  ofBce,  and, 
having  received  a  fair  education,  was  often 
taken  from  his  case  to  do  duty  as  reader. 
About  two  years  before  the  expiration  of  his 
indentures,  he  heard  of  Pitman's  system  of 
stenography,  and  determined  to  succeed  in 
acquiring  it.  Every  day  for  half  an  hour 
his  mother  read  for  him  a  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  he  took  down  in  shorthand,  and 
then  wrote  it  out  in  longhand.  This  lasted 
for  two  years  with  scarcely  a  break  in  its 
regularity,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
had  conquered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  write 
ninety  words  a  minute, — quite  sufficient  for 
all  ordinary  reporting ;  and  I  need  hardly 
explain  to  you  the  labour  and  practice  re- 
quired to  increase  these  90  to  120  ;  but  still 
he  persevered,  and  had  the  good  fortune, 
when  out  of  his  time,  to  be  admitted  to  the 
reporting  staff  of  a  daily  paper  just  then 
commencing  publication.  His  rise,  through 
perseverance,  was  rapid ;  and,  no  doubt,  in 
all  human  probability  he  would  now  be  in  a 
good  and  lucrative  position  if  he  had  not 
come  to  an  early  grave,  through  fever,  caught 
whilst  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  the 
boardroom  of  a  union  workhouse. 

"  My  next  instance  is  not  extraordinary, 
beyond  the  fact  of  his  being  self-educated, 
and  rapidly  rising  in  the  respect  of  his  em- 
ployers and  fellow-workmen.  He  is  now  the 
proprietor  of  an  extensive  establishment, 
where,  in  the  pursuit  of  honest  industry, 
aided  by  probity,  punctuality,  and  steady 
adherence  to  business,  he  is  looked  upon  as  a 
worthy  and  a  respectable  citizen. 

"  My  third  example  is  one  of  those  that  we 
seldom  meet  with  ;  it  is,  indeed,  singular, 
and  an  instance  of  a  rise  in  life  not  often 
equalled.  He  was  left  an  orphan  at  an 
early  age,  and  thrown  on  the  care  of  an 
aunt,  herself  a  poor  widow  with  the  very 
slenderest  means.  She  sent  him  to  school, 
from  whence  he  was  taken  into  the 
printing-office  of  one  of  our  great  firms, 
where,  from  the  drudgery  to  which  he  was 
necessarily  subjected  in  the  early  stage  of 
bis  career,  he  got  a  distaste  of  the  trade  that 
never  left  him  ;  but,  young  as  he  was,  his 
mind  was  fixed  on  being  something  above  a 
tradesman  ;  and,  when  he  had  completed  his 
servitude,  he  applied  for  and  got  a  clerkship 
in  a  religions  society's  office,  at  twelve  shil- 
t  •  Written  for  the  Ikibh  Cuauui,  by  John  S.  Sloane,  C.E.  i 


lings  a-week — less  than  half  his  earnings  if 
he  had  continued  at  case ;  but  some  inward 
monitor  pushed  him  on,  and  in  1863,  at  the 
age  of  22,  he  competed  for  a  supernumerary 
clerkship  under  a  public  board,  at  seventy 
pounds  per  annum.  His  rise  from  thence 
was  rapid,  always  willing  to  oblige,  quick  at 
acquiring  official  knowledge,  and  spending 
all  his  spare  time  in  reading  up  blue  books, 
and  whatever  would  assist  him  in  his  duties  ; 
the  year  1867  saw  him  an  assistant  secre- 
tary, at  a  salary  of  ^250,  and  in  1870  secre- 
tary with  ^800,  to  rise  by  annual  incre- 
ments to  i'1,000  a  year.  This  has  b«en 
wholly  the  result  of  education  gained  by  per- 
severance, study,  and  self-help,  with  a  reli- 
ance on  the  Almighty,  without  which  all  else 
were  vain.  And  now,  at  the  age  of  eight- 
and-thirty,  this  mere  compositor,  with  a  hand- 
some salary,  due  to  his  own  unaided  efi"orts, 
pursues  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  ;  and  there 
is  no  kaowing  what  further  prosperity  may 
be  in  store  for  so  young  and  so  clever  a  man. 
His  position  has  enabled  him  to  assist  his 
friends  in  many  ways,  and  older  heads  than 
his  amongst  our  citizens  are  not  above  seek- 
ing his  counsel  and  advice. 

"  Another  instance  I  will  give  you,  and  he 
is  on  the  road  to  a  bishopric  1  When  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  him,  he  was  given 
by  the  father  of  the  chapel*  some  of  my 
manuscript  to  set  up,  and  from  that  time  I 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  him. 
The  office  was  one  doing  a  large  business 
with  clergymen,  and  his  intellectual  superi- 
ority rapidly  manifested  itself,  and  caused 
him  to  be  chosen  for  works  of  a  serious  ten- 
dency, that  brought  him  into  frequent  contact 
with  the  clerical  frequenters  of  the  place, 
and  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  did 
much  to  advance  him  in  the  profession. 
Being  na.turally  of  a  studious  turn,  some  little 
encouragement  that  he  got  from  a  high  dig- 
nitary of  the  Church  induced  him  to  endea- 
vour to  read  the  entrance  course  for  college, 
and  with  perseverance,  much  labour,  and 
self-denial,  he  at  last  reached  the  goal  at 
which  he  aimed,  and  was  ordained.  He  is 
now  rector,  and  much  esteemed  in  his 
parish." 

"  These  four  instances  are  well  known 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  Irish  Builder — 
a  fact  I  merely  mention  as  an  evidence  that 
I  have  not  drawn  on  my  imagination  for  ficti- 
tious characters.  They  are  all  proofs  of  what 
can  be  achieved  by  technical  education.  The 
word  '  technical,' as  you  are  probably  aware, 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  techiiikos,  akin  to 
art,  and  teko  to  bring  forth  or  produce  ;  dif- 
fering from  mere  manipulative  skill  in  its 
relation  to  art.  The  technology  of  a  com- 
positor is  literature,  the  technology  of  a 
bricklayer  is  architecture  ;  the  physical  or 
manipulative  skill  acquired  by  the  one  with 
constant  practice  is  the  handling  of  bricks, 
the  setting  them  in  cement,  and  the  observ- 
ance of  the  proper  allowance  for  the  thickness 
of  his  cord  in  the  plumb  rule  ;  by  the  other 
the  rapid  and  certain  grasping  of  his  type  or 
letter  and  depositing  it  under  his  thumb  in 
the  stick,  the  skilful  justifying  of  his  work, 
and  the  after  distribution  of  his  letter  in 
case  ;  but  all  this  without  education  leaves 
the  one  a  bricklayer  and  the  other  a  type- 
setter. The  road  is  the  same  to  both,  as  it 
is  to  all  trades  and  professions.  Some  years 
ago  we  had  a  trade  dispute  between  stone- 
cutters and  bricklayers,  or,  as  they  are  im- 
properly called,  masons ;  the  stonecutters  said, 
'  having  produced  the  stone  block,  they  should 
set  it ;  '  the  masons  replied,  '  yes,  if  you 
know  how.'  The  stonecutters  considered 
themselves  what  they  ought  to  be  if  they 
had  education,  but  without  which  they  were 
merely  stonecutters.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  a  stonecutter  being  a  'Phidias,'  and 
he,  after  all,  was  a  stonecutter.  Thus 
it  is  a  compositor  with  education  can  rise  to 
any  eminence  ;  without  it  he  merely  works  at 
literature, — to  produce  literature  in  a  shape 
to  be  grasped  by  the  sense  of  sight,  is  the 
aim  of  his  early  physical,  manipulative  prac-  ' 


•Chape!,  a  teclinical  term  applied  to  the  collected  membera 
of  a  printing  ofQce.— Haiisuru ;  Typogruphia. 


tice.  Look  at  the  tradesman  working  at  a 
pillar,  his  skill  in  the  use  of  the  various  tools 
is  most  admirable,  one  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  the  beautiful  results  of  his  efi'orts  ;  but 
his  ignorance  of  the  most  rudimentary  in- 
struction in  the  rules  that  centuries  of 
experience  have  laid  down  for  his  guidance, 
leaves  the  work  without  that  fair  proportion 
so  necessary  to  ensure  for  it  the  place  in  the 
arena  of  taste  without  which  it  is  merely 
mediocre.  In  the  building  trades  the  want 
of  technical  education  is  most  painfully 
apparent.  We  hear  the  most  incongruous 
names  given  to  mouldings,  and  see  the  most 
curious  and  ruinous  combinations  of  mate- 
rials. The  ignorance  of  chemistry  is 
strikingly  shown  in  the  mixture  of  colours  ; 
Vermillion,  for  instance,  being  added  to  red 
lead  to  produce  scarlet,  the  result  in  a  short 
time  being  a  dirty  brown,  to  the  disgust  not 
only  of  the  employer  but  the  ignorant  pro- 
ducer. 

"  But  I  fear  I  have  wearied  you,  and  trust 
I  have  said  enough  to  awaken  in  you  a  wish 
for  improvement.  Should  we  meet  again, 
although  still  attached  to  the  '  Press  gang,' 
I  may  find  you  more  hopeful  as  to  rising  in 
the  honourable  profession  that  I  would 
designate  '  compositor,'  without  using  the 
rather  lowering  adjective  '  merely.'  " 


GOOD  ADVICE  TO  BUSINESS  MEN. 

David  Ricardo,  the  English  broker,  accumu- 
lated an  immense  property.    He  had  what  he 
called  his  three  golden  rules  in  business,  the 
observance  of  which  he  always  pressed  upon 
his  private  friends.    These  were  :  Never  to 
refuse  an  option  when  you  can  get  it ;  cut 
short  your  losses ;  let  your  profits  run  on. 
By  cutting  short  one's  losses,  Mr.  Ricardo 
meant  that,  when  a  broker  had  made  a  pur- 
chase of  stock,  and  prices  were  falling,  he 
ought  to  sell  immediately.    And  by  letting 
one's  profit  run  on,  he  meant  that  when  a 
dealer  possessed  stock,  and  the  prices  were 
rising,  he  ought  not  to  sell  until  prices  had 
reached  the  highest,  and  were  beginning  to 
fall.     A  man  who  had  just  set  up  in  the 
hardware  business,  and  who  had  been  a  clerk 
where  Girard  had  traded,  applied  to  him  for 
a  share  of  his  patronage.     Girard  bought 
of  him,  and  when  he  brought  in  the  bill, 
found  fault  and  cut  down  the  prices.    "  Cask 
of  nails,"  said  he,  "  which  I  was  offered  for 
so  and  so,  and  you  have  charged  so  and  so, 
and  you  must  take  it  off."    "  I  cannot  do  it," 
said  the  young  merchant.    "  You  must  do 
it,"  said  Girard.    "  I  cannot  and  will  not," 
said  the  merchant.    Girard  bolted  out  of  the 
door,  apparently  in  a  rage,  but  soon  after 
sent  a  check  for  the  whole  bill.    The  young 
man  began  to  relent  and  say  to  himself  : 
"  Perhaps  he  was  offered  them  at  that  price. 
But  it  is  all  over  now  ;  I  am  sorry  I  did  not 
reduce  the  bill,  and  get  it  out  of  him  on 
something  else.    His  trade  would  have  been 
worth  a  good  deal  to  me."  Bye-and-by 
Girard  came  again  and  gave  him  another 
job.    The  young  man  was  very  cautious,  and 
said,  "  I  was  sorry  I  did  not  reduce  your 
former  bill."    "  Reduce  a  bill !"  said  Girard, 
"  had  you  done  it,  I  would  never  trade  with 
you   again.     I   meant  to  see  if  you  had 
cheated  me."    The  word  "  snug"  is  insigni- 
ficant and  inharmonious,  but  what  an  ele- 
ment of  strength  it  is  in  a  man's  business. 
"  Has  his  affairs  in  a  snug  share."    "  A  snug 
house  with  small  liabilities,"  are  encomiums 
that  go  a  far  greater  length  toward  the  es- 
tablishment  of  good   credit  than  a  large 
surplus  and  a  big  trade.    Business  confined 
to  capital,  and  capital  confined  to  business, 
are  not  a  mere  play  upon  words,  and  the 
departure  from  either  of  these  rules  is  sure 
to  result  in  disaster.    If  a  retail  merchant 
when  he  thinks  of  investing  in  a  saw-mill,  a 
stone  quarry,  or  an  oil  well,  or  any  other  of 
the  thousand  temptations  that  daily  press 
upon   his  attention,  would  remember  how 
soon  his  assets  would  become  unrealizable, 
there  would  be  a  far  less  number  of  failures. 
The  same  would  apply  to  every  trader  who  is 
allowing  his   busiueas  to  get  beyond  hia 
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capital,  either  in  selling  too  larj^ely  on  credit 
or  carrying  too  much  stock.  The  snug  man, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  the  successful 
man. — Toronto  Commercial  Review. 


WOOD  AS  A  PAVING  MATERIAL 
UNDER  HEAVY  TRAFFIC* 

The  primary  point  into  which  the  conflicting 
details  of  the  Street  Pavement  problem  could 
usually  be  resolved  was  simply  this  : — That 
the  conditions  of  road  surface  demanded  by 
the  two  main  elements  of  street  traflic,  viz., 
the  power  and  the  load,  were  almost  essen- 
tially opposed.  That  was,  the  surface  most 
favourable  to  the  intermittent  tractive  action 
of  horses  was  not  the  one  best  adapted  for 
the  transmission  of  rolling  load.  To  reconcile 
these  conditions,  so  as  to  render  them  the 
least  obstructive  to  each  other,  was  the  prac- 
tical aim  of  road  paving. 

A  series  of  observations,  collected  during 
tho  past  three  years,  tended  to  show 
that  against  all  tho  discrepancies  which 
rendered  comparisons  of  street  traflic  doubt- 
ful, opposite  conditions  bad  been  found  to 
arise  by  which  they  were  compensated  in  tho 
long  run  ;  and  that,  on  the  whole,  tho  efl'ect 
of  such  minor  irregularities  was  largely  con- 
trolled by  the  element  of  weight.  Upon  this 
consideration  it  became  evident  that  the 
formula  of  direct  weight,  per  unit  of  roadway 
width,  was  that  which  must  aflbrd  the  least 
erroneous  datum  for  reducing  large  series  of 
traflic  observations,  taken  under  fixed  rules 
respecting  the  conditions  to  be  noted.  The 
system  adopted  by  the  author  aimed  at 
obtaining  reliable  averages,  by  short  and 
definite  observations  properly  distributed, 
rather  than  from  continuous  counts  over  an 
isolated  series  of  hours.  The  observations 
were  collected  by  half  hours  only,  at  fixed 
periods  throughout  the  day  of  sixteen  hours, 
from  7  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  in  every  case  ;  such 
half  hours  being  respectively  observed  again 
on  other  days  at  the  same  points  and  in 
difierent  conditions  of  weather.  The  re- 
maining night  hours  afibrding  a  traflic  small 
in  proportion,  and  at  the  same  time  subject 
to  great  irregularity  with  variable  circum- 
stances, were  excluded,  as  vitiating  the 
averages  required.  The  system  of  short 
observations,  while  undoubtedly  leading  to  a 
highly  corrected  comparative  figure,  was  also 
found  to  facilitate  the  notes  respecting 
weight,  which  were  of  necessity  collected 
simultaneously  with  them.  The  traflic  was 
divided  under  seven  heads ;  for  the  most 
numerous  and  important  of  which  the  empty 
weights  could  be  ascertained  with  precision, 
and  the  ordinary  description  of  load  estimated 
without  any  serious  or  cumulative  error. 
These  averages  sufiiced  to  show  how  widely 
the  actual  wear  and  tear  upon  any  given 
roadway  might  be  misconceived,  in  the  light 
of  a  merely  general  or  numerical  estimate. 

Experience  afi'orded  by  recent  trials  pointed 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  true  theoretical 
condition  under  which  wood  should  be  used, 
was  that  of  a  continuous  and  uninterrupted 
surface.  If  a  whole  street  could  be  conceived 
to  be  paved  with  a  single  slab  or  section  of 
fir  timber,  the  surface  well  inlaid  with  clean 
grit  or  large  sand,  such  road  would  (apart 
from  expansive  action)  present,  without 
comparison,  the  fairest  test  of  the  durable 
qualities  of  this  material. 

Upon  the  basis  of  these  principles  the 
system  of  paving  with  wood,  known  as 
Henson's,  was  introduced  in  1875,  having 
for  its  object  the  testing  of  the  previous 
theory,  that  artificial  structural  foothold  was 
indispensable  to  afi'ord  a  fulcrum  for  tractive 
power,  as  well  as  to  show  the  value  of  real 
continuity  of  surface,  by  providing  the 
nearest  possible  approach  to  an  uninterrupted 
area  of  wood  only.  The  aim  of  the  experi- 
ment was  primarily  to  lay  the  blocks  "  heart 
to  heart,"  upon  a  sound  weight-bearing 
foundation,  so  as  to  present  a  continuous 
and  uniform  surface  of  wood  on  end.  To 
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such  a  construction  the  only  foreseen  obstacle 
was  the  variable  expansion  and  contraction 
inseparable  from  that  material  under  varying 
atmospheric  conditions  ;  and  this,  when 
accumulated  over  a  large  area,  would  doubt- 
less have  been  of  suflicient  extent  to  become 
detrimental  to  the  efficiency  of  a  road  pave- 
ment. With  a  view  to  meet  this,  it  was  borne 
in  mind  that  the  action  of  capillary  expansion 
in  wood  was  one  which  must  be  regarded  as 
exercised  slowly,  through  the  minutest  dis- 
tances ;  but  accumulated  in  proportion  to 
the  area  of  material  subject  to  it.  The  com- 
pensation for  such  an  expansion  could  there- 
fore only  be  uniformly  efl'ected  over  a  large 
area,  by  providing  for  the  absorption  of 
minute  portions  of  it  at  the  smallest  possible 
intervals,  establishing  a  series  of  minute 
compensations  throughout  the  entire  struc- 
ture. The  substance  which  was  found  in 
practice  to  be  most  available  for  this  purpose 
was  ordinary  roofing-felt,  from  l-16th  to  j  in. 
thick  ;  a  strip  of  which,  cut  to  the  same 
width  as  the  depth  of  the  blocks,  was  inter- 
posed between  each  course,  and  thus  formed 
a  close  and  yet  slightly  elastic  joint.  In 
laying  this  pavement  the  system  was  adopted 
of  driving  up  the  blocks,  as  every  eight  or 
ten  courses  were  laid,  by  heavy  mallets  and 
a  plank  laid  along  the  face  of  the  work, 
attention  being  given  to  the  even  range  of 
the  courses  as  this  proceeded.  The  joint  was 
thus  closed  as  completely  as  possible,  leaving 
only  the  actual  fabric  of  the  felt  to  take  up 
the  expansion,  and  by  the  mutual  support  of 
the  blocks  saving  them  from  the  rapidly 
destructive  action  of  spreadmg  at  the  edges. 
The  protection  of  the  wood  was  further 
enhanced  by  a  layer  of  similar  felt  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  concrete  foundation 
upon  which  the  superstructure  of  wood  was 
cushioned.  Results  tended  to  show  that  the 
several  functions  of  this  simple  construction 
were  correctly  anticipated.  The  endurance 
of  the  wood,  consequent  upon  its  relief  from 
vertical  jarring  and  the  mutual  support  of 
the  edges  of  the  blocks,  was  increased  by 
probably  not  less  than  one-half  or  two-thirds. 
An  even-grained  well-grown  deal,  of  medium 
weight  and  hardness,  oflered  the  best  condi- 
tions, as  far  as  experience  went. 

As  regarded  built  roads,  much  was  gene- 
rally said  upon  the  question  of  elasticity 
above  alluded  to  ;  and  it  was  one  very  com- 
monly misapprehended.  Distinction  was  not 
made  between  two  widely  different  theories, 
viz.  : — Was  road-elasticity  requisite  as  it 
aff'ected  the  traflic,  or  was  it  desirable  as 
concerned  the  road  itself  ?  \Vithia  limits, 
it  was  as  advantageous  to  one  as  it  was 
detrimental  to  the  other.  Elasticity  of  road 
was  for  the  benefit  of  the  traffic  exclusively, 
and  not  for  that  of  the  road ;  and  the  in- 
ference was  that,  if  anywhere,  it  should  be 
immediately  at  the  surface,  and  there  only. 
A  totally  inelastic  road,  whether  absolutely 
smooth  or  designedly  uneven,  was  open  to 
objections,  practically,  on  other  grounds  ; 
and  herein  lay  the  chief  characteristic  which 
had  brought  wood  into  favour.  Concurrently 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  durability,  which 
admitted  of  being  used  to  the  utmost  advan- 
tage, it  presented  always,  and  uniformly,  a 
slight  degree  of  surface  elasticity,  to  the 
immeasurable  saving  of  vehicles  passing  over 
it. 

The  standard  of  comparison,  therefore,  to 
which  street  pavements  should  be  referred, 
must  embody  the  two  elements  deducible 
from  the  xireceding  remarks,  viz.,  the  work 
performed  (as  represented  by  some  syste- 
matic scale  as  suggested),  and  the  sum  total 
of  direct  expenditure  upon  it  during  a  recog- 
nised unit  of  time.  Of  three  materials — 
macadam,  granite  or  porphyry  sets,  and 
asphalt — the  first  was  beside  the  question,  if 
only  on  the  ground  of  its  representing  under 
similar  circumstances  a  fixed  chai'ge  of  from 
3s.  to  Gs.  per  superficial  yard  per  annum. 
Granite  was  at  the  present  time  more  nearly 
balanced  with  wood — excelling  it  somewhat 
in  the  matter  of  cheapness,  but  outweighed 
by  it  on  the  score  of  noise  and  injury  to 
vehicles  owing  to  its  rigidity — the  latter  two 
defects  insuperable,  excepting  at  a  cost  which 


was  but  rarely  bestowed  upon  it.  Asphalt, 
labouring  under  an  occasional  deficiency 
insuperable  at  any  cost — viz.,  absence  of 
footliold — was  nevertheless  to  be  regarded 
favourably  in.  point  of  cost,  and  would  rank 
high  so  long  as  tlie  definite  solution  of  the 
problem  of  durability  stood  in  abeyance. 
Meanwhile  the  above  notable  failing,  together 
with  the  difficulty  attending  partial  repairs, 
must  detract  from  the  value  of  the  money- 
figure  to  be  assigned  to  it. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  few  materials  at 
command,  and  of  their  several  qualities  and 
defects,  the  following  questions  comprised 
the  chief  issues  to  be  decided  : — 

First. — Was  the  policy  of  paving  for  heavy 
traffic  to  aim  at  reduction  of  first  cost  and 
tlie  retaining  of  certain  alleged  advantages 
attached  to  systems  of  continuous  mainten- 
ance ?  or  at  the  extinction  of  maintenance, 
and  the  acquisition  of  durability,  combined 
with  certain  alleged  disadvantages  accom- 
panying great  resistance  to  wear  ? 

Secondly. — Could  a  paved  surface  be  made 
to  fulfil  the  needs  of  tractive  power  by  the 
intrinsic  nature  of  any  material,  indepen- 
dently of  designed  mechanical  form  tending 
to  obstruct  free  draught  of  load  ? 

And  lastly. — Could  the  durability  of  any 
description  of  wood,  compatible  with  reason  - 
able  cost,  be  enhanced  either  in  construction 
or  in  maintenance,  so  as  to  place  it  on  a 
commercial  rank  with  substances  of  greater 
resistance,  but  of  less  advantage  in  other 
respects  ? 


ADVERSARIA  HIBERNICA, 

LITERARY  AND  TECHNICAL. 

Resuming  our  notes  in  last  issne  on  the 
antiquity  of  Irish  music,  our  olden  native 
minstrels,  and  in  reference  to  Thomas  Moore, 
we  find  that,  despite  of  the  restrictive  laws 
we  mentioned,  the  influence  of  our  minstrels 
increased,  and  they  long  maintained  their 
popularity  with  the  people.  The  writer  we 
have  already  quoted  refers  to  a  commission 
issued  by  Henry  VI.,  with  the  advice  of  his 
lieutenant.  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  wherein  he 
names  several  classes  of  Irish  minstrels,  witk 
others,  as  coming  into  the  English  districts 
and  receiving  great  gifts  and  goods  from  his 
lieges  for  exercising  their  minstrelsy  contrary 
to  law ;  while  at  the  same  time,  according  to 
the  king's  words,  they  are  represented  as 
exploring  the  secrets  of  the  district  to  report 
them  to  their  countrymen.  The  marshal  is 
ordered  to  enforce  the  above  law  against  the 
minstrels,  to  imprison  them,  seize  on  their 
horses,  harness,  gold,  silver,  goods,  and  the 
instruments  of  their  minstrelsy  ("  Instrumen- 
tala  Minstralciarum  Suarum"),  and  retain 
them  for  his,  the  marshal's,  proper  use. 
The  above  goes  to  prove  that  the  wandering 
minstrels  of  Ireland  were  respectable  in 
equipment,  and  that  they  were  seized  and 
imprisoned  for  more  than  one  reason.  They 
were  worth  robbing,  and  they  were  suspected 
otherwise  as  being  emissaries.  The  king 
above-mentioned  stimulated  the  marshal  to 
enforce  the  law  by  giving  him  pecuniary 
reward,  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  would  go  to 
the  Crown.  It  is  apparent  that  the  statute 
had  become  inoperative,  or  was  not  gene- 
rally enforced,  as  the  king  mentions  that  his 
liege  people  were  conferring  great  rewards 
("  Grandia  Dona  et  Bona  ")  upon  the  min- 
strels, "  and,  coupling  these  facts,"  observes 
our  authority,  "it  is  clear  that  the  proscribed 
were  influential  by  their  professional  talent 
and  skill  only  ;  for  between  them  and  these 
'  Lieges '  who  were  rewarding  them,  no  com- 
munity of  language,  interests,  or  connexion 
existed."  The  political  history  of  the  Irish 
minstrels  would  make  a  deeply-interesting 
volume,  and  it  would  have  been  a  congenial 
theme  for  the  pen  of  Thomas  Moore ;  but 
our  national  poet,  though  he  wrote  a  "  History 
of  Ireland,"  the  rich  store  of  MS.  materials 
in  the  vernacular  was  unknown  to  him,  and 
otherwise  a  sealed  book  in  his  time.  Though 

j  Moore's  "  History  of  Ireland  "  will  always 
possess  some  interest  from  the  fact  of  being 
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a  popular,  reliable,  or  satisfactory  work,  and 
this  much  may  be  written  of  it,  and  without 
the  least  disparagement  to  the  author.  It  has 
been  well  observed  that  a  class  of  men  like 
our  native  minstrels  who  could  cause  such 
an  intense  anxiety  to  the  Government  of  tlieir 
time  for  sevei-al  centuries,  and  not  by  force 
of  arms,  but  by  music  alone,  "  must  have 
been  an  influential  and  accomplished  race." 
Again,  Queen  Elizabeth  aimed  at  the  com- 
plete extirpation  of  the  native  minstrels. 
Without  actively  forwarding  the  Royal  in- 
tentions no  State  favours  could  be  obtained, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  we  find  Lord  Barry- 
more  and  others  accepted  commissions  under 
the  great  Seal  to  hang  the  harpers,  destroy 
their  instruments,  &c.,  whenever  found. 
"  That  these  commissions  (one  of  which  I 
lately  glanced  at),"  says  an  author  already 
acknowledged,  "were  rigidly  executed,  the 
favours  afterwards  conferred  by  Elizabeth, 
fully  evince."  But,  strange  to  say,  as 
observes  the  same  authority,  so  little  did 
this  tyranny  effect  the  object  intended,  that 
really  the  national  music  obtained  ground. 
In  one  hundred  years  after,  when  the  lists  or 
registries  were  made  at  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  of  the  estates  and  household  goods 
belonging  to  King  James's  adherents,  the 
English  or  Anglo-Norman  families  of  the 
Pale,  almost  every  such  family  possessed 
"  One  Irish  Harper,"  as  the  lists  of  the  time 
■will  fully  prove. 

In  a  footnote  to  his  melody  "  Though  the 
Last  Glimpse  of  Erin,"  which  is  set  to  the 
air  of  the  "  Coulin,"  our  native  poet  gives 
an  extract  from  Walker's  "  Historical  Memoir 
of  the  Irish  Bards"  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
air.  It  is  necessary  to  quote  Moore's  autho- 
rity here,  as  we  intend  to  make  it  the  subject 
of  some  remarks,  and  to  quote  facts  which 
go  to  prove  that  Moore  and  others  were 
wrong  in  their  conclusions.  Walker  (Moore's 
authority)  writes  :— "  In  the  twenty-eighth 
year  of  Henry  VIII.,  an  act  was  made 
respecting  the  habits  and  dress  in  general  of 
the  Irish,  whereby  all  persons  were  restrained 
from  being  shorn  or  shaven  above  the  ears, 
or  wearing  Glibbes  or  Coulins  (long  locks)  on 
their  heads,  or  hair  on  their  upper  lip  called 
Crommeal.  On  this  occasion  a  song  was 
written  by  one  of  our  bards,  in  which  an 
Irish  virgin  is  made  to  give  the  preference 
to  her  dear  Coulin  (or  the  youth  w^h  the 
flowing  locks)  to  all  strangers  (by  which  the 
English  were  meant),  or  those  who  wore 
their  habits.  Of  this  song  the  air  alone  has 
reached  us,  and  is  universally  admired." 

The  Coulin  is  a  very  ancient,  and  may  be 
termed  also  a  truly  civilised  air,althoughMoore 
himself,  in  his  "  Prefatory  Letter  on  Music" 
accompanying  his  "  Melodies,"  expresses  his 
doubts  as  to  the  antiquity  of  Irish  Music,  at 
least  of  the  polished  and  "  civilised  "  kind. 
"  We  are  all,"  says  a  writer  who  knew  his 
subject,  "acquainted  with  the  Coulin  or 
Coolin — an  air  that  once  heard  can  never  be 
forgotten — a  melody  which  breathes  the  most 
touching  tenderness  and  exquisite  sensibility, 
and  the  memory  of  which  enables  the  Irish 
to  hear  Scotland's  '  O  Nanny  wilt  thou  gang 
■with  me,"  or  her  '  Banks  and  Braes'  without 
envious  repinings."  It  will  dispel  a  general 
error,  or  will  at  least  help  towards  that  end, 
to  once  more  declare  that  the  Coulin  is  not 
connected  with  an  imaginary  enactment  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  that  it  is  not  a 
"  civilised  air,"  composed  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  belongs  to  a 
much  earlier  period.  The  Coulin  is  not 
alluded  to  in  the  statute  mentioned,  and  there 
appears  no  account  of  such  a  preceding  as 
mentioned  occurring  in  respect  to  the  Irish 
chieftains  in  that  reign.  But  going  back 
to  1295,  or  584  years  ago,  a  parliament  was 
held  in  Dublin,  at  which  an  act  was  passed 
which  expressly  mentions  the  Coulin,  and 
minutely  describes  it  for  its  more  effectual 
prohibition.  If  this  statute  be  referred  to  by 
those  specially  interested,  it  will  be  found 
that  those  persons  who  half  shaved  their 
heads,  and  encouraged  the  growth  of  their 
locks  at  the  back,  called  "  Culan,"  were  mis- 


taken often  for  another  class  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, which  led  to  much  international 
animosity.  This  led  to  the  enactment  that 
all  persons  should  wear,  at  least  as  to  the 
head,  the  English  habit  or  tonsure,  and  not 
presume  longer  to  turn  their  hair  into  a 
"  Coolin,"  under  the  penalty  of  distraint, 
arrest,  imprisonment,  and  deprivation  of  the 
benefit  of  the  law.  And  here  again  we  will 
quote  our  native  writer  of  nigh  fifty  years 
since  in  allusion  to  this  statute,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  Moore's  authority  : — "  This,  the  only 
statute  made  in  Ireland,  was  passed  242  years 
before  the  act  cited  by  Mr.  Moore  ;  and  in 
consequence  of  it  some  of  the  Irish  chieftains 
who  lived  near  the  seat  of  the  English 
Government,  or  wished  to  keep  up  the  inter- 
course with  the  English  districts,  did  in  or 
soon  after  that  year,  1295,  cut  off  their  Coulin, 
and  (the  fact  is  worth  stating)  a  distinct 
memorial  of  the  event  was  made  in  ivriting  by 
the  officers  of  the  Crown,  as  I  myself  have 
seen  and  perused.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  the  bard  (ever  adhesive  to  Irish  habits) 
endeavoured  to  fire  the  patriotism  of  a  con- 
firming chieftain,  and  in  the  character  of 
some  favourite  virgin  declares  her  preference 
for  her  lover  with  the  Coolin  before  him,  who 
complacently  assumed  the  adornments  of 
foreign  fashion.  Hence  the  song  tradition 
calls  the  "  Coolin,"  and  hence  we  have  proof 
of  its  composition  as  one  of  the  civilised  and 
refined  Irish  airs,  nearly  two  centuries  and  a 
half  before  the  period  so  erroneously  alluded 
to." 

We  think  the  above  details  are  conclusive 
in  respect  to  the  antiquity  of  Irish  music,  and 
the  facts  will  not  detract  from  the  fame  of 
our  national  poet,  who  if  he  knew  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  enactments  which  we  have 
cited,  at  the  period  of  penning  his  Melodies 
would  doubtless  have  availed  himself  of  the 
information. 

In  our  notes  in  the  preceding  and  present 
issues  we  have  been  more  literary  in  our 
leanings  than  technical,  and  we  have  given 
more  of  Moore  and  less  of  mortar  and  other 
building  materials  appertaining  to  architec- 
tural advocacy  or  art  workmanship.  There 
are  reasons  for  all  this,  but  we  need  not  state 
them  explicitly.  We  claim  the  liberty  of  the 
subject ;  and,  talking  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  we  are  reminded  of  the  liberty  of 
the  Press.  On  the  latter  theme  a  well-known 
Irish  poet  forty-six  years  since  penned  the 
following  excellent  sonnet,  which  appeared 
in  a  Dublin  periodical  of  the  time  under  the 
signature  of  "  A.  de  V."  (Aubrey  de  Vere) : — 

"  Some  laws  there  are  too  sacrert  for  the  hand 
01  man  to  approach  ;  recorded  in  the  blood 
Of  patriots;  belore  wliicii,  as  the  rood 

Of  f.iith,  duTotioiial  we  take  our  stand; 

Tinie-hallow'd  laws  !  magnificently  plann'd, 
When  freedom  was  the  nurse  of  public  sood 
And  power  paternal;  laws  that  have  withstood 

All  storms,  like  faithful  bulwarks  of  the  land; 

UnshacMed  will,  frank  utterance  of  the  mind, 
Without  which  freedom  dies  and  laws  are  vain. 
On  such  we  found  our  rights,  to  such  we  cling; 

In  these  should  power  his  surest  safeguard  find. 
Tread  them  not  down  in  passion  or  disdain  — 
Make  man  a  reptile,  he  will  turn  and  sting 

How  many  shackles  have  not  been  removed 
from  off  the  Press  during  the  six-and-forty 
years.  Though  there  is  freedom  now,  and 
sometimes  to  licentiousness,  the  law  still 
affecting  newspaper  property  and  in  respect 
to  libel  needs  reform,  with  other  minor  but 
still  necessary  improvements. 

A  short  time  previous  to  the  appearance  of 
the  above  sonnet  the  same  poet,  under  the 
same  initials  and  in  the  same  periodical,  wrote 
the  following  sonnet  on  the  River  Shannon. 
An  article  (with  an  illustration)  of  Thomond 
Bridge,  Limerick,  precedes  the  poem  under 
the  well-known  initial  of  the  late  George 
Petrie.  The  last  paragraph  in  its  concluding 
sentence  is  made  to  act  as  a  graceful  intro- 
duction to  the  poet  and  his  verses.  Our  dis- 
tinguished antiquary  ushers  in  "the  following 
beautiful  sonnet  to  the  Shannon,  the  com- 
position  of  a  gentleman  of  rank  and,  what  ia 
better,  of  patriotism  and  talent,  who  resides 
on  the  banks  of  the  noble  river  ho  apostro- 
phises." In  quoting  the  verses  we  will 
observe  that  the  poet  has  long  outlived  the 


antiquary,  and  the  Muse  in  his  hale  old  age 
has  had  the  same  charms  for  him  as  in  his 
earlier  days  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon  : — 

"River  of  billows  !  to  whose  mighty  heart 
The  tide-wave  rushes  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
River  of  quiot  depths  !  Ijy  cultured  lea, 

Romantic  wood,  or  city's  crowded  mart — 

River  of  old  poetic  founts  !  that  start 
From  their  lone  mountain  cradles,  wild  and  free, 
Nursed  with  the  fawns,  lulled  by  the  woodlark's  glee, 

And  cuflmt's  hymeneal  song  apart — 

River  of  chieftains  1  whose  baronial  halls 
Like  veteran  warders,  watch  each  wave-worn  steep, 

Portumna's  t{>wers,  Bunratty's  regal  walls, 
Carrick's  stern  rock,  the  Geraldine's  grey  keep. 

River  of  dark  mementoes  I  must  I  close 

My  lips  with  Limerick's  wrongs — with  Aughrim's  woes  ?  " 

We  are  not  political,  but  historical,  in  this 
journal,  therefore  we  will  not  fear  to  speak 
of  Limerick  wrongs  or  Aughrim  woes,  and 
we  might  do  so  at  some  length  without  acting 
the  partisan.  As  George  Petrie  said,  in  the 
article  preceding  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere's  poem, 
forty-six  years  ago,  we  may  say  to-day,  while 
acknowledging  like  him  that  connected  with 
the  above  subject  there  are  many  historical 
recollections  of  a  deep  and  saddening  in- 
interest : — "  To  see  our  countrymen  of  all 
classes  and  denominations  united  in  the  bond 
of  peace  is  our  first  wish,  our  most  ardent 
aspiration,  and  the  page  of  history  that 
would  mar  this  consummation  [for  party  pur- 
poses] by  exciting  one  painful  recollection, 
or  one  ungenerous  exultation,  one  desire — as 
it  should  be  the  desire  of  all  good  men — to 
leave  buried  in  silent  oblivion."  The  spirit 
of  the  remarks  we  quote  are  excellent,  but 
such  subjects  as  the  field  of  Aughrim  or  the 
siege  of  Limerick  can  be  treated  in  our  day 
as  subjects  of  historical  interest  without 
running  any  danger  of  inflaming  the  minds 
of  poets,  patriots,  or  their  admirers,  to  the 
injury  of  national  unity.  The  River 
Boyne,  now,  as  well  as  the  River  Shannon, 
and  Aughrim  as  well  as  Athenry,  and  a  score 
of  other  Irish  places  are  more  interesting  to 
historians,  archaeologists,  antiquaries,  archi- 
tects and  geologists  for  what  they  are  likely 
to  yield,  than  to  mere  politicians — parlia- 
mentary, journalistic,  or  otherwise. 

H. 


BRICKMAKING  AT  CREWE.* 

The  author  stated  that  his  object  in  bringing 
the  paper  before  the  Institution  was  in  the 
hope  of  eliciting  from  those  members  of  the 
Institution  who  are  familiar  with  brickmaking 
the  results  of  their  observations  of  the  prac- 
tice in  Dublin,  and  the  probability  of  being 
able  to  obtain  a  cheaper  and  better  home- 
made brick  than  can  at  present  be  had. 

At  Crewe  the  machine-house,  kiln,  and 
drying-shed  were  placed  in  a  field  where  there 
was  a  considerable  depth  of  clay,  which  would 
last  for  a  number  of  years.  Close  to  the  kiln 
and  machine-house  there  was  a  very  large 
spoil-bank  of  good   brick-clay,  which  had 
been  tipped  there  during  alterations  in  the 
works.    It  was  from  this  spoil-bank  that  the 
majority  of  the  clay  was  at  first  drawn  for 
brickmaking.    The  machine-house  was  con- 
structed so  as  to  hold   two   of  Pinfold's 
machines  and  the   old  locomotive  engine 
which  drove  them.    One  of  these  machines 
was  placed  upon  the  gi'ound  floor,  the  other 
on  a  floor  level  with  the  top  of  the  Hoffman 
kiln,  so  that  the  bricks  as  delivered  could  be 
wheeled  direct  on  the  kiln  top  to  be  dried. 
When  the  kiln  top  was  covered,  the  brick 
barrows  were  then  run  down  an  inclined 
plane  by  an  arrangement  which  allowed  of 
an  empty  barrow  being  pulled  up  as  the  lull 
ones  ran  down.    The  wheels  and  legs  of  the 
barrows  were  guided  in  grooves,  and  the 
friction  of  the  legs  was  sufficient  on  the  in- 
clined plane  to  prevent  the  barrows  descend- 
ing too  rapidly.    When  at  the  bottom  of  the 
incline,  the  bricks  were  either  wheeled  to  the 
tracks  in  the  open  air,  or  to  the  drying-shed. 
!  From  the  machine  on  the  ground  floor  the 
bricks  were  wheeled  direct  to  their  drying- 
ground.    Over  each  machine  were  two  sets 


•  "On  the  Making  of  Bricks  in  Cheshire,  and  the  Saving 
effected  by  Burning  thcni  in  a  Hoffman  Kiln."    Read  at 
j  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Irtluud,  May  7tli,  1873,  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  t".  Aspinall,  Membur. 
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of  rolls,  between  which  all  clay  was  passed 
before  it  entered  the  machine  itself.  These 
rolls  not  only  mixed  the  clay,  but  crushed  up 
pieces  of  limestone  to  powder  if  they  were 
not  picked  out  by  the  "filler."  The  rolls 
were  held  together  by  a  pair  of  breaking 
bolts,  which,  in  case  any  piece  of  iron  or 
other  hard  substance  got  into  the  rolls,  in- 
variably broke,  putting  the  rolls  out  of  gear, 
and  preventing  further  damage  being  done 
to  the  machinery.  After  passing  through 
the  bottom  rolls,  the  clay  fell  into  a  pair  of 
pugging  screws,  which  forced  it  between  the 
rolls  in  front  of  the  die,  from  wliich  the  clay 
issued  in  a  long  stream  into  the  cutting-oii" 
table,  which  was  made  to  cut  ofl'  ten  bricks 
at  a  time,  and  which  was  worked  by  one  man 
moving  a  handle  geared  into  a  rack.  The 
action  of  cutting  off  placed  the  bricks  upon  a 
board,  which,  as  soon  as  filled,  was  ])ickcd  up 
by  two  lads  who  placed  it  upon  a  barrow  with 
a  spring  top.  They  then  put  another  board 
in  its  place.  Each  barrow  held  four  of  these 
boards,  and  when  filled  they  were  taken  ofi" 
to  the  drying-ground  by  a  "  wheeler  out." 

The  dies  through  which  the  clay  passed 
were  lubricated  with  water,  which  gave  the 
bricks  a  nice  smooth  skin.  Steam  can  be 
used  for  lubricating  equally  as  well,  and 
makes  less  mess.  The  cutting-ofi' table  was 
lubricated  with  a  cheap  oil,  costing  4d.  per 
gallon.  This  oil  was  also  smeared  over  the 
top  of  the  table  to  prevent  the  clay  sticking 
to  it,  and  the  boards  upon  which  the  bricks 
were  carried  ofT  gradually  became  saturated 
with  it,  so  that  the  bricks  left  them  readily. 
For  cutting  oft",  the  best  piano  wire  was  used, 
and  it  may  be  noted  here  that  it  is  when 
cutting  oft'  that  the  inconvenience  is  felt  of 
having  clay  passed  through  the  machine 
which  is  not  perfectly  free  from  all  rubbish, 
stones,  grass,  or  bits  of  wood,  and  too  much 
attention  cannot  be  paid  to  this  point  if 
delays  with  broken  wires  are  to  be  avoided. 

Each  machine  was  said  by  the  makers  to 
be  capable  of  turning  out  12,000  bricks  per 
day,  and  I  found  that,  with  very  clean  clay 
and  no  breakdowns,  we  sometimes  made 
10,000  per  day,  but  even  8,000  per  day  of 
nine  hours  was  in  excess  of  the  actual  average. 
These  two  machines  were  driven  by  an  old 
locomotive  engine.  It  also  drove  a  capstan 
for  hauling  the  clay  wagons  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  yard,  and  a  winding  drum  for 
pulling  these  wagons  up  to  the  upper  storey 
where  clay  was  tipped  with  the  top  rolls. 

In  the  winter  time  the  green  bricks  were 
wheeled  direct  into  a  large  drying-shed, 
which  was  built  close  to  the  machine-house. 
This  shed  was  built  in  two  spans  of  30  ft. 
each,  and  was  200  feet  long,  and  capable  of 
holding  about  40,000  bricks,  and  would  dry 
about  28,000  bricks  per  day.  The  floor  was 
formed  of  a  series  of  flues  6"  wide,  made  by 
placing  rows  of  two  bricks  on  edge,  from  end 
to  end  of  the  building,  and  then  covering 
these  with  a  paving  of  bricks  on  the  flat. 
These  flues  had  a  rise  of  1'  16"  towards  the 
end  of  the  shed,  where  they  were  gathered 
into  four  chimneys  about  25  ft.  high.  At 
the  furnace  end  the  floor  was  covered  with 
18'  of  clay,  which  gradually  tapered  ofi"  to 
nothing  towards  the  chimney  end.  This  had 
the  eifect  of  driving  the  heat  forward,  and 
giving  an  even  temperature  over  the  whole 
floor  of  the  shed.  Over  this  coating  of  clay 
the  shed  was  well  paved  with  large  bricks  so 
as  to  stand  the  constant  wear  and  tear  of  the 
barrows.  Sand  was  always  spread  over  the 
floor  so  as  to  present  a  perfectly  even  surf;  ce  j 
for  the  green  bricks  to  lie  upon.  The  sides 
of  the  shed  were  formed  of  lifting-doors,  so  i 
that  entrance  could  be  made  at  the  most 
convenient  place  for  getting  dry  bricks  and 
the  flow  of  air  through  the  shed  could  be 
regulated.  There  were  twelve  fires  at  the 
firing  end,  into  which  the  coal  was  fed  at  the 
top,  the  whole  of  the  air  having  to  pass  under- 
neath the  bars  forming  the  grate.  The  shed 
roof  was  sheeted  with  timber  and  covered 
with  felt.  In  the  summer  time  this  shed  was 
not  used,  the  whole  of  the  bricks  being  dried 
in  hacks  in  the  open  air.  The  bricks,  when 
dried,  were  put  on  spring  barrows  and 
wheeled  into  one  of  the  chambers  of  the 


Hoffman  kiln.  [Prof.  J.  Thompson's  descrip- 
tion was  read  by  the  author.] 

The  kiln  at  Crewe  was  100  ft.  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  and  was  divided  into  twelve 
compartments,  each  of  which  was  capable  of 
containing  20,000  bricks.  In  the  centre  of 
the  kiln  was  a  chimney  114  ft.  high.  Around 
the  kiln  was  built  a  wall,  supported  upon 
brick  pillars  and  arches,  and  the  space  be- 
tween the  upper  portion  of  the  kiln  and  this 
outer  wall  was  boarded  over  with  boards 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  apart,  so  as 
to  allow  of  the  air  passing  freely  through 
them.  From  this  outer  wall  their  sprung  a 
roof,  which  was  carried  up  the  chimney,  and 
thus  the  whole  of  the  kiln  was  thoroughly 
protected  from  the  weather.  The  whole  of 
the  top  surface  of  the  kiln  was  used  as  a 
drying-floor  for  the  bricks,  prepatory  to  their 
being  put  into  the  chambers  below.  The 
boarded  floor  mentioned  above  was  construc- 
ted with  the  idea  that  the  currents  of  air 
passing  through  the  openings  between  the 
boards  would  dry  the  green  bricks  with  which 
it  was  covered,  but  it  was  not  found  tliat  tlie 
bricks  were  dried  with  anything  like  tlie 
necessary  rapidity,  and  in  the  winter  time  it 
was  extremely  diihcult  to  prevent  their  being 
frozen.  Upon  that  poi'tion  of  tlie  kiln  over 
the  flues  leading  to  the  chimney,  a  small 
drying-iloor  was  made  by  carrying  round  the 
chimney  a  circular  flue,  at  one  end  of  which 
was  a  small  fire,  and  at  the  other  a  damper 
for  regulating  the  draught.  Over  this  flue 
were  spread  a  certain  number  of  bricks,  but 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  bricks  dried 
were  those  over  the  circular  tunnel  itself. 
The  system,  however,  of  drying  upon  the  top 
of  the  kiln  itself  is  not  a  convenient  one  and 
cannot  be  recommended.  Wherever  bricks 
have  to  be  dried  by  artificial  heat  they  should 
all  be  laid  down  at  one  time,  and  dried  with 
regularity,  so  that  they  may  all  be  taken  up 
at  one  time.  Where,  as  above,  a  set  of  bricks 
are  subjected  to  three  different  degrees  of 
temperature,  they  dry  at  varying  rates,  and 
a  risk  is  run  of  those  which  are  longest 
drying  being  damaged  on  the  floor.  One  of 
the  greatest  objections  to  drying  on  the  kiln- 
top  is,  that  if  the  green  bricks  do  not  dry  at 
the  same  rate  as  the  burning  is  going  on 
below,  the  floor  does  not  get  cleared  in  front 
of  the  burner,  and  he  has  to  remove  the 
bricks  out  of  his  way,  damaging  the  corners 
in  so  doing,  and  making  them  a  second-rate 
article  at  once ;  besides  which  if  heat  is 
allowed  to  come  away  from  the  top  of  the 
kiln  it  is  so  much  lost  towards  burning  the 
bricks.  Although  the  kiln-top  should  not  be 
used  for  drying,  it  should  still  be  covered 
over  with  a  roof,  so  as  to  protect  the 
"  burners  "  from  the  weather.  When  dried 
the  bricks  were  picked  up  by  a  lad  and  slid 
down  from  the  kiln-top  in  a  wooden  shoot, 
which  was  constructed  with  a  considerable 
curve  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  bricks  were 
gradually  brought  to  a  state  of  rest.  They 
were  then  picked  up  by  a  lad  and  piled  upon 
a  barrow,  which  was  made  with  a  top  sup- 
ported on  springs,  so  that  any  jolting  that 
might  take  place  would  not  injure  the  bricks. 
These  barrows  weighed,  when  empty,  3  qrs. 
8  lbs.,  and  when  loaded  with  forty  dry  bricks, 
3  cwt.  3  qrs.  1  lb.,  and  were  nicely  balanced, 
so  as  to  throw  as  much  weight  on  to  the 
wheel  as  possible.  The  bricks  were  then 
wheeled  into  the  kiln  by  a  man  who,  assisted 
by  another  lad,  stacked  them  in  such  a  way 
that  a  space  was  left  underneath  each  of  the 
firing  holes,  so  that  the  fuel  could  drop  right 
on  to  the  bottom  of  the  kiln.  The  price 
paid  for  taking  the  bricks  from  the  drying- 
ground  and  setting  them  in  the  kiln  was  lOid- 
per  thousand  for  those  from  one  machine, 
and  Is.  for  those  from  the  other,  three  men 
and  four  lads  being  employed  at  this.  A 
wooden  pole  was  usually  put  through  each  of 
the  firing  holes,  in  order  to  guide  the 
"  setter  "  and  prevent  him  building  a  crooked 
stack.  For  the  division-walls  between  the 
chambers  it  was  found  more  convenient  to 
build  up  a  temporary  wall  of  half-burnt 
bricks,  plastering  them  over  with  clay-wash, 
and  leaving  a  few  loose  bricks  here  and 
there,  which  could  be  drawn  out,  than  to 


have  the  fixed  walls  which  were  at  first  put 
in,  and  which  merely  had  a  central  doorway. 
Three  large  openings  were  generally  left  in 
the  bottom  of  the  temporary  wall,  and  were 
covered  with  iron  plates,  to  which  were 
attached  long  rods  to  enable  the  setter  to 
withdraw  them  at  the  last  moment  when  he 
had  filled  the  chamber  and  was  ready  to 
build  up  the  doorway.  These  openings 
were  made  rather  towards  the  outer  diameter 
of  the  circular  tunnel,  because  the  tendency 
of  the  flame  and  heat  was  to  keep  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  circle  and  get  the  shortest  way  to 
the  flue.  The  outer  doorways  were  built  up 
with  two  walls,  one  about  18  in.  away  from 
the  other,  so  as  to  leave  an  air  space  between, 
and  they  were  made  perfectly  air-tight  with 
clay-wash.  Outside  this  again  was  placed  a 
movable  wooden  door,  so  as  to  keep  the  heat 
in  as  much  as  possible.  It  was  always  found, 
however,  that  the  bricks  which  were  nearest 
the  doorways  were  least  burnt,  and  where 
they  were  not  burnt  enough  they  were  used 
again  to  make  the  partition  walls  between 
tlie  chambers.  Having  two  chambers  open 
at  a  time,  one  for  filling  with  green  bricks, 
and  one  for  drawing  out  the  burnt  ones,  was 
not  found  to  be  enough  in  the  summer  time, 
as  the  bricks  were  so  hot  that  they  could  not 
be  withdrawn  unless  a  third  chamber  was 
opened  and  more  air  allowed  to  enter. 

Around  the  kiln  was  a  line  of  rails,  upon 
which  the  ordinary  railway  trucks  were  run, 
and  the  bricks  were  loaded  direct  from  the 
kiln  into  them,  by  two  men  who  filled  their 
barrows,  wheeled  them  to  the  trucks  and 
piled  the  bricks  carefully  inside,  for  5^d.  per 
1,000.  1,000  bricks  weighed  three  tons,  and, 
considering  that  this  weight  had  to  be  moved 
twice  and  wheeled  about  fifteen  yards,  it  is 
not  a  high  rate. 

The  machinemen  and  men  at  drying-sheds 
were  paid  for  every  thousand  bricks  which 
went  into  the  kiln,  and  the  setters,  burners, 
and  loaders  for  all  good  bricks  which  came 
out  of  the  kiln,  thus  making  it  the  interest 
of  each  set  of  men  that  their  own  section  of 
the  work  was  done  properly.  The  fuel  used 
for  the  kiln  was  slack,  from  the  Haydock 
collieries,  which  cost  93.  per  ton,  the  price  of 
coal  from  the  same  company  being  at  that 
time  14s.  per  ton.  The  cinders  used  for  the 
engine  and  drying-shed  were  charged  at  5s. 
per  ton.  Although  the  cost  of  making  bricks 
during  the  winter  is  considerably  increased 
by  the  cost  of  drying,  yet  good  bricks  can  be 
made  at  a  price  which  will  ensure  a  reason- 
able profit. 

The  greatest  number  of  bricks  produced 
was  510,055  during  July,  and  the  smallest 
number  356,560  in  February.  The  total 
turn-out  for  eleven  months,  beginning 
February  and  ending  December,  1874,  was 
4,812,015  bricks.  The  cost  of  labour  for 
producing  these,  exclusive  of  foreman's 
wages,  was  10s.  ll|d.  per  1,000.  The  cost 
of  all  fuel  used  for  driving  engine,  drying 
bricks  and  burning  them,  averaged,  during 
the  three  worst  months  of  the  year,  3a.  lid. 
per  1,000. 

In  erecting  any  new  works  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  consider  the  following  points 
before  starting  to  build  : — The  kiln  should 
be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  field  selected, 
and  if  two  machines  are  used,  I  think  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  put  them  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  kiln,  working  the  second  one 
by  means  of  a  shaft  carried  over  the  kiln.  I 
would  then  build  the  drying-sheds  in  a  semi- 
circular form,  putting  one  on  each  side  of 
the  kiln,  but  leaving  sufiBcient  room  between 
the  sheds  and  kiln  for  a  cart  or  railroad. 
This  method  of  construction  would  reduce 
the  amount  of  carrying  backwards  and 
forwards  to  a  minimum.  The  drying-sheds 
would  be  so  constructed  that  in  the  summer 
time  the  bricks  could  be  wheeled  through 
them  to  the  open  air  stacking  ground.  A 
works  such  as  I  have  described  could  be 
erected  for  about  i'4,500,  including  the  cost 
of  machines,  engine,  drying-sheds,  and  kiln  ; 
and,  with  a  yearly  turn  out  of  5j  millions  of 
bricks  a  very  small  profit  per  thousand  would 
pay  a  handsome  dividend  on  the  capital  in- 
vested. 
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PEOTECTION  AND  TRADE 
DEPRESSION* 

The  following  paper,  tliough  partly  political, 
it  is  economic,  and  has  sufficient  direct 
connection  with  the  question  of  Capital  and 
Labour  as  to  warrant  us  in  re-producing  it 
in  these  columns,  though  it  is  not  necessary 
that  we  should  agree  in  all  particulars  with 
the  views  set  forth  : — 

As  to  the  partial  prevalence  of  protectionist 
notions,  the  causes  are  not  far  to  seek.  We 
are  not  far  removed  from  the  time  when 
these  notions  formed  the  main  portion  of 
codes  of  home,  colonial,  and  international 
trade — when  it  was  implicitly  believed  that 
home  manufactures  ought  to  be  encouraged; 
that  everyone  as  a  consumer  should  do  every- 
thing he  could  to  support  his  neighbours 
rather  than  to  assist  strangers,  which  would 
be  considered  unpatriotic  to  the  last  degree ; 
that  as  much  as  possible  every  community 
should  live  in  itself,  and  be  as  independent 
as  possible  of  every  foreign  country,  with  a 
host  of  such  other  narrow  views  and  poor 
conceptions  of  the  general  good.    I  need  not 
say  that  the  masses  of  the  people  are  very 
tenacious  of  their  notions,  the  more  so  when 
they  were  shared  by  those  to   whom  the 
people  would  look  for  guidance.    It  is  not, 
therefore,   surprising   that    these  notions 
prevail  to  a  considerable  extent  at  the  pre- 
sent time.     Again,  almost  every  class  is 
etrongly  inclined  to  identify  its  interests 
with  those  of  the  nation,  and  when  the  nation 
is  affected  by  any  partial  or  pressing  misfor- 
tunes, every  class  would  propose  to  relieve 
such  distress  by  supporting  its  own  interest. 
Hence,  when  over-production  is  considered 
to  be,  as  it  were,  the  disease  under  which  the 
nation  is  suffering,  the  nostrum  is — shorten 
the  working  hours,  but  keep  wages  as  nearly 
as  possible  up  to  the  usual  standard.  When 
the  national  depression  is   thought  to  be 
owing  to  the  low  prices  of  grain  and  meat, 
limit  the  market  by  imposing  a  duty  on  im- 
ports, and  thus  shut  out  the  produce  of  those 
who  will  not  freely  receive  our  goods  in  ex- 
change.     In   fact,    these   and  such  other 
partial  and  interested  remedies  for  passing 
national  evils,  bring  forcibly  to  my  mind  the 
fable  of  the  "  Town  in  danger  of  being  be- 
sieged,' and  the  consequent  aphorism, '  There 
is  nothing  like  leather."    In  reference  to 
class  interests  thus,  as  it  were,  usurping  tlie 
public  weal,  I  may  be  permitted  to  state 
that  in  a  paper  on  Labour  and  Capital,  which 
I  had  the  honour  of  reading  recently  before 
a   provincial  literary  association,  I  endea- 
voured incidentally  to  controvert  this  notion 
of  class  interest  versus  the  public  good.  In 
his  Economic  Errors,  recently  re-published, 
the  celebrated  Bastiat,  adopting  the  Socratic 
method  of  reasoning,  clearly  proves  that  if 
the  interest  of  producers  or  sellers  only  be 
considered,  scarcity  must  result ;  while  if  the 
interest  of  consumers  or  buyers  be  consi- 
dered, abundance  must  be  the  consequence  : 
and  he  gives  in  support  of  his  argument  in- 
stances so  quaint  and  striking  that  one  or 
two  may  be  cited.     He  says: — "As  to  pro- 
ducers, we  must  agree  that  every  one  of  us 
has   anti  social    desires.    Are   we  market 
gardeners  ?    We  would  not  be  sorry  if  it 
froze  on  all  the  gardens  in  the  world  except 
our  own.    That  is  the  theory  of  scarcity.  Are 
we  owners  of  iron  works  ?    We  desire  that 
there  may  be  no  other  iron  in  the  market  but 
what  we  bring  there,  whatever  want  of  it  the 
public  may  have,  and  exactly  in  order  that 
this  want,  strongly  felt  and  imperfectly  satis- 
fied, may  occasion  a  high  price  to  bo  given 
for  it :  this  is  also  the  theory  of  scarcity." 
Again,  further  on,  dealing  with  the  counter- 
part of  his  argument,  Bastiat  says: — "If 
we  now  come  to  corr;ider  the  immediate  in- 
terest of  the  consuKicr,  wo  shall  find  that  it 
ia  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  general  in- 
terest, with  the  claims  of  the  well-being  of 
bnmanity.    When  the  buyer  appears  in  the 
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market  he  wishes  to  see  it  abundantly  sup- 
plied ;  that  the  seasons  should  be  propitious 
for  crops  of  every  kind ;  that  inventions 
more  and  more  wonderful  should  put  within 
his  reach  a  greater  number  of  products  and 
gratifications ;  that  time  and  labour  should 
be  spared  ;  that  distance  should  be  obliter- 
ated ;  that  the  spirit  of  peace  and  justice 
should   allow  the  weight   of  taxes  to  be 
lessened  ;  that  barriers  of  every  kind  should 
be  thrown  down ;  in  all  that  the  immediate 
interest  of  the  consumers  follows  the  same 
parallel  line  as  the  public  interest  well  under- 
stood."   I  shall  only  give  two  other  very 
brief  remarks  from  Bastiat.    The  one  is  so 
well  established  and  the  other  so  important 
that  it  would  be  inexcusable  to  omit  them. 
After   some  preliminary    observations  he 
writes: — "I   don't   fear   saying   that  the 
theory  of  scarcity  is  much  more  popular.' 
And  as  a  sort  of  counterpoise  to  this  he 
says  : — "  And  though  it  may  appear  extra- 
ordinary, it  is  certain  that  political  economy 
will  have   fulfilled  its   task  and  practical 
mission,  when  it  shall  have  made  popular 
and  rendered  irrefutable  this   simple  pro 
position — "  The  wealth  of  mankind  is  the 
abundance  of  things."    The  interests  of  the 
consumers — that  is  of  the  whole  community 
— being  thus  identical  with  the  public  good, 
it    must     be     obvious   that     any  State 
measures    adversely    affecting  consumers 
would  be  a  retrograde  policy,   and  could 
not     be     too     much     dejn-ecated.  As 
people  have  the  clear  and  undoubted  right 
to  satisfy  their  requirements,  by  buying  the 
best  and  cheapest  home  products  they  can 
get,  so  also  ought  they  have  the  full  and  free 
right  to  buy  whatever  else  they  require  in 
foreign  markets — in  other  words,  "there  should 
be  neither  let  nor  hindrance  to  the  import 
ation  of  foreign  produce,  and  thus  all  would 
be  allowed  to  share  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
combined  results  of  the  bounty  of  Providence 
and  of  the  most  productive  industry  of  man 
The  whole  scope  and  tendency  of  foreign 
commerce  is,  if  left  untrammelled,  to  do  this 
in  the  best  possible  way.    That  free  trade, 
then,   must  be  immensely  superior  in  its 
beneficent  effects  to  protection  cannot  admit 
of  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  mind  of  anyone 
who  has  examined  into  the  working  of  both. 
As  the  world  progresses,  new  inventions  come 
to  be  applied,  changes  supervene,  improve- 
ments are  effected,  with  necessarily  some 
derangement  and  considerable  alteration  of 
the  economic  machinery  for  the  time  being 
— and  then  the  machinery  goes  on  again 
smoothly  and  beautifully  till  the  progress  of 
time  renders  further  improvements  necessary, 
with  the  view  to  the  saving  of  motive  power, 
or  to  increased  efBciency.    In  these  changes 
the  general  good  is  promoted,  while  partial 
interests  may  sufier  or  be  entirely  annihilated. 
The  means  of  locomotion  at  the  present  time, 
and  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  furnish  a 
striking  illustration.     Car  proprietors  and 
owners  of  roadside  inns,  and  stablemen  and 
others,  suffered  pecuniary  losses  by  the  intro- 
duction of  railways  ;  but  the  general  public 
have  gained  numerous  aad  vast  benefits. 
Many  handicraft  people,  such  as  sawyers, 
stitchers,  and  various  others,  have  suffered 
by  the  introduction  of  such  machinery  as 
superseded  their  labours,  and  thus  seriously 
inconvenienced  them  till  they  could  betake 
themselves  to  other  employments ;  but  the 
public  good  is  theref)y  fostered  and  increased. 
Instead  of  trusting  to  the  continued  operation 
of  free  trade  to  remedy  the  present  incon- 
veniences that  have  beset  farmers  and  others, 
are  we  to  have  recourse  to  the  old,  and,  at 
least  in  these  countries,  almost  effete  nos- 
trum, protection?    To  this  I  shall  be  quite 
consistent  in  adding  the  further  questions : 
Are  we,  in  order  to  restore  sawyers  and 
stitchers  to  their  former  position,  to  destroy 
the  machines  which  now  do  many  times  the 
work  which  they  were  able  to  do  ?    Are  we 
to  tear  up  our  railways  in  order  to  restore  to 
ostlers  and  country  inn  keepers  their  former 
business  ?    These  questions  may  now  appear 
silly,  because  we  have  quite  got  out  of  the 
former  state  of  things  wliich  t!iey  indicate, 
and  fully  into  the  preoent ;  but  it  is  not  a 


great  many  years  since  they  had  quite  a  for- 
midable, indeed  an  awful  significance.  And  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  assert  boldly  and  broadly 
that  one  gigantic  error,  one  great  mistake, 
underlies  the  action  of  trades  unionism  at 
well  as  protection  and  other  agencies  artifi- 
cially tending  to  run  up  prices  of  any  kind 
abnormally— and  that  is,  the  notion  of  mak- 
ing the  public  pay  whatever  is  necessary  to 
maintain  this  or  that  class  interest.  Thit 
false  principle  is  now  so  generally  well  known 
that  there  seems  little  need  to  adduce  any 
authoritative  statement  to  illustrate  its  male- 
volent prevalence.    Look  upon  protection, 
then,  in  whatever  way  you  will,  you  will  find 
it  analogous  to,  rather  I  should  say  identical 
with,  much  that  is  objectionable  in  trades 
unionism  ;  nay,  you  will  find  this  further 
similarity,  that  as  unions  have  recourse  to 
strikes  when  their  business  is  slack,  and  when 
strikes  are  ineffective,  except  for  mischief,  so 
protectionists  would  have  recourse  to  pro- 
hibitive imposts  when  commerce  is  stagnant, 
and  when  such  imposts  would  only  intensify 
the  hardships  under  which  the  empire  labours. 
The  only  point  that  occurs  to  me  as  being  of 
any  consequence  to  notice  is  the  fact  that, 
though  protection  finds  little  favour  in  these 
countries,  it  is  still  widely  popular  in,  I  may 
say,  all  European  and  American  nations,  and 
in  our  own  colonies.    That  protection  is  still 
rampant  in  other  countries,  while  it  is  all 
but  stamped  out  in  our  own,  appears  to  be 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  is  not 
exclusively  or  mainly  agricultural  or  manu- 
facturing, but  that  it  is  both  ;  and  these 
different  interests  co-existing  force  upon  the 
people  in  a  measure  the  necessity  of  allow- 
ing them  free  scope  ;  while  in  other  coun- 
tries it  may  be  generally  said  only  one  main 
interest  is  found  to  predominate,  and  minor 
interests  are  sacrificed  to  it.    It  is  easy,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  the  only  way  to  meet  popular 
fallacies  is  to  assert  fine  principles  ;  the  difii- 
culty  is  to  get  people  to  admit  the  justice  of 
these  fine  principles.     There  is  only  one 
other  point  on  which  I  beg  to  make  a  few 
remarks,  and  that  is,  the  impracticability, 
nay,  the  impossibility,  of  carrying  into  effect 
any  protective  schemes  at  the  present  time, 
even  if  free  from  objections  in  principle. 
Any  measure  in  the  present  depressed  times 
tending  artificially  to  raise  prices  would  only 
find  favour  with  the  interested  few  ;  it  would 
be  sure  to  meet  the  most  determined  oppo- 
sition in  the  Legislature,  as  well  as  from  the 
great  masses  of  the  people.    In  the  discus- 
sions going  on  in  the  newspapers  as  to  the 
best  means  of  mitigating  the  present  distress, 
and  as  far  as  possible  guarding  against  its 
recurrence,  other  means  than  protection  are 
being  forced  on  public  attention,  foremost 
among  these  being  the  adoption  of  better 
systems  of  cultivating  the  laud  than  thos« 
heretofore  in  use,  and  the  consequent  pro- 
duction of  larger  supplies  of  home-grown 
food.    Much,  no  doubt,  may  be  accomplished 
in  this  direction  ;  for  with  all  our  boasted 
improvements  in  science,  with  all  our  dis- 
cussions as  to  the  relative  advantages  of 
farming  on  the  large  or  the  small  scale,  w« 
are  still  far  from  getting  the  amount  of  pro- 
duce from  the  laud  which  it  would  give  under 
better  management  of  an  obviously  feasible 
character. 


Conversazione.  —  Mr.  B;iteman,  as  Preeident 
of  the  Iiisiiiiiuoii  (iC  Civil  biiL'iiieers,  is  to  aivf  a 
coTiversazioiie  on  MniidHV ,  I  he  2tJtli  in>f.,  In  tliat 
pari  ot  the  South  Keiisiii^tdii  Mii!<eiiiii  which  cori- 
tniin  the  eiifjiiieeriiis;  ami  naval  inmlels  aii'l  narhi- 
iiery.  Mr.  Bateiiiaii  has  iiiliiuHteil  thai,  on  this 
occasion,  the  authorities  at  South  Keii«iiiif  ion  have 
iven  |(erinissiou  (or  the  reception  of  other  Miiiabic 
objects  lor  exhibition  on  the  evening;  in  question. 

Theatrical  Seccrity  and  Pdblic 
Safety. —  A  nnmher  of  regulations  have  heen 
made  by  the  iMetropolitaii  Boardof  Works,  London, 
respect  to  coiistniolion,  use  and  security  of 
tlieatres,  under  the  proiisinns  of  llie  Metropiplis 
M anaiienienl  anil  B'jihlln<;  Acts  Aiuendnitnt  Act, 
1878.  On  the  whole  the  reaulHlion^t  are  calouliiled 
to  ensure  iuereaned  security  to  playeocrs  within  and 
to  the  public  without,  If  the  prutisioiis  art  fairly 
enforced. 
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THE  LETTERKENNY  RAILWAY, 

On  the  Gth,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Viscount 
Lifford  moved  the  re-commitment  of  this  hill. 
After  detailing  the  history  of  the  railway,  he 
said,  that  in  a  case  such  as  the  present,  where 
the  Chairman  of  Committees  was  opposed  to 
the  hill,  it  should  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  and  that  it  was  desirable  that 
there  should  be  some  means  of  escaping 
from  any  arbitary  ruling  in  such  matters. 

Lord  Waveney  supported  the  motion  for  a 
commitment,  remarking  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  public  policy , the  question  being  whether  aid 
should  be  given  in  the  direction  of  railway 
undertaking  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
the  resources  of  the  country.  Agricultural 
transactions  were,  from  want  of  communica- 
tion, carried  on  under  a  great  disadvantage, 
and  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  district  was 
improperly  developed.  Without  some  assist- 
ance the  days  of  railway  enterprise  in  Ireland 
would  be  numbered,  and  it  would  be  utterly 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  raise  any  large  sums 
of  money  in  connection  with  them.  The 
course  which  had  been  taken  with  regard  to 
the  bill  before  them  was  calculated,  unless 
remedied,  to  have  an  injurious  effect. 

Lord  Rcdesdale  replied  at  length,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks  observed  that  he 
was  sorry  to  have  to  trouble  their  lordships 
in  the  matter,  but  after  what  had  been  said 
by  the  two  noble  lords  be  had  no  other  alter- 
native open  to  him.  The  decision  which  had 
been  arrived  at  with  regard  to  tlie  bill  in 
question  had  been  laid  before  the  House  con- 
siderably more  than  a  month  ago,  and  the 
main  question  now  to  be  dealt  with  was  one 
which  related  to  the  method  in  which  related 
to  the  method  in  which  the  private  business 
of  the  House  was  transacted,  and  to  his 
position  as  Chairman  of  Committees.  There 
had  always  been  a  large  discretion  given  to 
the  reigning  Chairman  of  Committees  with 
regard  to  private  business  brought  before 
Parliament.  Unless  such  an  autliority  as 
that  which  was  exercised  by  himself,  and  had 
been  exercised  by  his  predecessor,  was  per- 
mitted, private  legislation  would  become  one 
of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  country.  During 
the  present  session  he  had  pronounced  out  of 
sixty-four  bills  that  four,  exclusive  of  the 
present  one,  were  not  fit  matter  for  private 
legislation.  One  was  a  measure  relating  to 
omnibuses,  and  by  which  powers  were  sought 
which  ought  only  to  be  a  matter  for  public 
legislation.  In  another  case  powers  were 
asked  for,  which,  if  granted,  would  cause  no 
end  of  evil  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other.  With  regard  to  the  particular 
bill  before  them,  it  was  an  unopposed  bill. 
The  parties  came  and  stated  their  case.  He 
raised  certain  issues,  and  they  then  asked 
permission  to  call  further  evidence.  Time 
was  allowed  for  this,  and  more  evidence  was 
brought.  The  bill  was  solely  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  company  to  have 
a  3-ft.  gauge  instead  of  the  customary  one, 
and  it  was  not  desirable  that  the  ordinary 
one  should  be  departed  from.  The  company 
had  been  a  very  unfortunate  one.  He  thought 
that  it  had  been  some  eighteen  years  in 
existence,  and  that  it  had  done  very  little 
except  under  the  first  act.  ^80,000  had  been 
spent  in  construction,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  land  had  been  bought.  Considerable 
works  had  been  erected,  all  made  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  national  gauge. 
In  the  last  session  of  Parliament  the  company 
asked  for  no  new  powers  beyond  those  com- 
pulsory ones  which  were  necessary  to  obtain 
a  little  land  not  already  purchased,  and  for 
an  extension  of  the  time  for  completion  till 
1881.  No  proposals  were  then  brought  for- 
ward for  a  narrow  gauge.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  did  not  consider  that  the  line 
was  to  be  looked  upon  as  unremunerative, 
and  it  did  not  therefore  come  within  the 
scope  of  exceptional  legislation.  One  point 
always  borne  in  mind  with  regard  to  private 
legislation,  was  that  a  bill  reported  against 
in  any  way  should  not  be  committed  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  committee  themselves, 
and  when  they  were  of  opinion  that  sufiBcient 
evidence  had  not  been  adduced.    If  there 


had  not  been  suflicient  evidence  in  the  present 
case,  it  was  the  fault  of  the  parties  who  failed 
to  produce  it.  He  had  been  chairman  of 
committees  for  twenty-nine  years,  and  this 
was  the  first  time  anything  of  this  sort  had 
been  brought  against  him.  The  course  he 
had  pursued  was  the  proper  one,  and  if  he 
had  followed  any  other  he  would  not  be  fit  for 
the  responsible  post  he  held. 

Lord  Granville  said  it  was  quite  clear  that 
the  practice  which  had  been  followed  by  the 
noble  lord  was  essential  to  the  good  working 
of  the  private  legislation  of  tlie  House.  The 
noble  lord  had  during  his  29  years  of  service 
done  more  than  anyone  else  to  maintain  the 
high  character  of  the  House  with  regard  to 
private  legislation. 

Lord  Lifford,  in  reply,  maintained  that  in 
questions  affecting  thousands  of  pounds  and 
the  property  of  hundreds,  great  care  should 
be  exercised,  and  that  no  decision  should  be 
given  by  one  individual  unless  there  was  a 
right  of  appeal. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  was  understood  to  say 
that  the  question  was  one  involving  some 
complications  ;  but  great  evil  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  and  the  general  welfare  of 
the  country  would  arise  if  they  failed  to  sup- 
port the  ruling  which  their  Chairman  of 
Committees  had  laid  down. 

Without  entering  into  any  useless  con- 
tention now  in  respect  to  the  Letterkenny 
enterprise — over  which  a  good  deal  of  time, 
however,  appears  to  liave  been  lost, — one 
thing  is  clear  :  a  railway  is  required,  and  has 
long  been  required,  so  that  the  great  resources 
of  Donegal  may  be  developed.  The  country 
is  rich  in  mineral  and  building  materials,  but 
we  fear  that  private  enterprise  will  have  to 
attempt  more,  for  little  aid  need  be  expected 
from  the  State,  at  least  under  the  present 
Government.  We  decidedly  think  that  in  a 
mountainous  district,  and  in  a  case  where  it 
is  difficult  to  procure  large  funds,  a  narrow 
gauge  should  be  sanctioned.  It  has  been 
allowed  in  the  sister  kingdom,  and  narrow 
gauges  are  adopted  abroad.  As  time  ad- 
vances, in  respect  to  certain  districts  at  least, 
narrow  gauges  will  have  to  be  permitted,  if 
Irish  industrial  resources  are  to  be  developed. 
The  financial  circumstances  of  England  and 
Ireland  are  widely  different,  and  Irish  railway 
companies  are  perforce  obliged  to  cut  their 
cloth  according  to  their  measure. 


THE  ART  OF  THE  ITALIAN 
RENAISSANCE.* 

After  briefly  sketching  the  political  and 
social  history  of  Italy  during  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries,  and  referring  to  the  sculptors 
of  those  times,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  say 
that  all  through  the  fifteenth  century  there 
was  among  the  painters  a  distinct  effort  after 
technical  perfection  apart  from,  and  even 
sometimes  in  distinct  antagonism  with, 
higher  qualities — spiritual  and  intellectual- 
skill  in  linear  perspective,  in  drawing  the 
human  figure,  in  painting  from  the  nude, 
and  in  relief  produced  by  chiaroscuro.  The 
aspiration  of  the  painters  of  this  age  was 
naively  expressed  by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  who 
says  : — "  The  important  point  in  the  art  of 
design  is  to  model  your  nude  men  and  women 
well.  The  first  painter  who  seems  to  have 
aimed  at  this  was  Pietro  du  Puccio,  whose 
sole  extant  works  are  those  strange  green 
frescoes  which  preclude  the  Old  Testament 
series  by  Benozzo  Gozzoli  in  the  Campo 
Santo  at  Pija.  These  are  said  to  be  the 
earliest  known  examples  of  "  buon  fresco." 
Puccio  is  a  worthy  predecessor  of  Masoccio 
in  his  conscientious  study  of  the  human 
form.  The  first  fresco  represents  the  Crea- 
tion, the  Temptation,  and  the  expulsion  of 
Adam  and  Eve ;  the  various  scenes  being 
crowded  together  in  one  composition,  as  is 
usual  with  the  earlier  painters.  The  next 
fresco  tells  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel,  the 
rejection  of  Cain's  sacrifice,  &c.  After 
graphically  describing  the  peculiarities  of  the 

•  By  Dr.  John  Todluinter.  Ceinp;  the  third  of  a  course  of 
eight  lectures  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Aleiaudra 
College,  in  llie  Museum  Buildings,  Trinity  College, 


frescoes,  the  lecturer  said  that  Paolo 
Mecello,  born  in  1397,  might  be  regarded  as 
the  second  great  student  of  scientific  per- 
spective. Next  came  a  group  of  men  of 
various  individualities,  but  with  a  common 
feeling  for  pure  pictorial  beauty,  in  whom 
the  art  of  the  middle  Renaissance  may  be 
said  to  culminate — men  who  were  rather 
completers,  who  absorbed  and  vitalised  the 
technical  labours  of  otliers,  than  pioneers 
wlio  struck  out  distinctly  new  paths.  In 
Sandro  Botticelli,  however,  the  spirit  of  the 
Renaissance  was  chiefly  noticeable.  Hitherto 
they  had  to  do  with  men  who  painted  sacred 
subjects  only,  but  many  of  Botticelli's 
greatest  works  deal  with  subjects  taken  from 
heathen  mythology  but  treated  quite  in  the 
modern  spirit.  Botticelli  was,  however,  very 
far  from  being  a  mere  pagan  epicurean. 
With  all  his  love  of  beauty,  he  was  not  a  man 
to  take  a  purely  decorative  view  of  life,  like 
our  modern  art-for-art's  sake  philosophers. 
We  are  told  that  he  abandoned  painting  and 
became  a  piaiptone,  or  penitent,  as  the  great 
preacher's  disciples  were  called,  and  that  not 
even  the  fear  of  starvation  induced  him  to 
take  up  a  brush  again  after  he  had  thus  laid 
it  down.    All  his  work  is,  indeed, 

"  Sicklied  o'er  with  tlie  pale  cast  of  thought." 

If  Leonardo  be  the  Faust  of  Italian  art, 
Sandro  is  the  Hamlet.  An  intellectual 
melancholy  has  set  its  seal  upon  him  from 
the  first.  Sandro  is  full  of  strong  contradic- 
tions. He  is  himself  an  enigmatic  person- 
ality which  allures  and  fascinates  us,  and  all 
his  creatures  partake  of  this  enigmatic  cha- 
racter. With  much  in  him  that  is  essentially 
modern,  which  we  feel  to  belong  to  the  19th 
century  as  much  as  the  l.'ith,  his  style  has  in 
it  something  Byzantine — something  which 
recalls  the  Madonnas  of  Ciraabue.  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  him  brooding  before  the  great 
Madonna  of  the  Ruccellai  Chapel,  until  he 
had  absorbed  her  into  his  own  soul.  In  his 
style  Sandro  is  a  Florentine  among  Floren- 
tines. His  outlines,  exquisitely  8ul)tle  as 
they  are,  are  always  sternly  defined.  In 
power  of  expressing  form  by  firm  lines  and 
delicate  gradations  of  tone,  we  must  turn  to 
Holbein  to  find  his  equal,  and  Holbein  is  his 
inferior  in  variety  of  ideal  expression  and 
poetry.  There  is  a  strange  individuality 
about  each  of  Sandro's  pictures  taken  sepa- 
rately. With  all  his  mannerism  of  style  he 
gives  you  something  new  in  each.  No 
painter  has  given  so  many  types  of  the 
Madonna,  though  it  is  true  he  has  a  certain 
favourite  one.  There  is  a  lovely  picture  of 
his  in  the  National  Gallery,  in  which  the 
Virgin,  an  innocent  peasant  girl,  stands 
between  St.  John  and  an  angel,  holding  in 
her  arms  a  vigorous  child  with  limbs  full  of 
life,  who  looks  almost  as  big  as  herself. 
There  is  something  very  sweet  and  touching 
in  the  tender  responsibility  and  girlish  insou- 
ciance of  her  face.  She  seems  almost  like  an 
elder  sister,  with  latent  motherliness  called 
forth  by  the  weight  and  warmth  of  the  ex- 
acting creature  that  nestles  at  her  breast. 
Again,  take  that  picture  in  which  the  child, 
standing  on  his  mother's  knee,  stretches  his 
arms  to  emiirace  her,  and  kisses  her  cheek. 
In  this  we  have  the  simple  expression  of  a 
very  human  tenderness,  deep  and  tranquil, 
rather  than  ecstatic.  The  Virgin  seems  lost 
in  a  gentle  dream  which  her  instinctive  clasp 
of  her  child  and  bending  of  her  cheek  does 
not  end,  but  rather  stirs  with  fresh  currents 
of  sweet  reverie.  In  the  suggestion  of  these 
moods  of  half  sensuous  reverie  Sandro, 
indeed,  excells.  There  are  two  other  pic- 
tures of  more  ample  expression.  In  the  first, 
a  tall  and  melancholy  Virgin,  surrounded  by 
a  bevy  of  young  angels,  holding  lilies  in  their 
hands,  and  with  waists  twined  with  roses, 
sits  with  the  Divine  child,  lying  on  his  back 
in  her  lap.  This  is  a  most  characteristic 
example  of  this  mos^  melancholy  of 
painters.  Here  we  have-,  his  favourite  con- 
ception of  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  preter- 
naturaUy  tall,  with  narrow  shoulders  and 
languid  bearing,  no  longer  occupied  with  a 
tender  sensuous  dream,  but  full  of  profound 
melancholy  in  which  love  and  sorrow  are  one. 
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She  resigns  herself  to  the  bliss  and  the 
anguish  of  her  mysterious  motherhood,  and 
accepts  the  ministrations  of  the  angels  tran- 
quilly, and  without  pride.  The  child  in  this 
picture  is  singularly  beautiful.  His  divine 
nature  seems  to  express  itself  in  the  touch 
of  gravity  in  his  face.  He  also  seems  to 
have  a  foretaste  of  sorrow  in  his  outlook 
upon  the  world,  and  yet  he  remains  perfectly 
a  child.  In  the  angels  his  peculiar  feeling 
is  manifest.  His  angels  are  not  the  roguish 
sprites  of  Fra  Lippo,  who  seem  to  be  crea- 
tures full  of  humanity.  Sandro's  are  less 
angels  than  "  spirits  of  the  human  mind," 
like  those  in  Shelley's  Prometheus.  The 
melancholy  of  the  painter  appears  in  their 
faces,  so  full  of  a  divine  ennui.  They  seem 
to— 

"Dwell  wiih  Beauty— Beauty  that  must  die. 
And  joy,  whose  hand  is  ever  at  his  lips, 
Bidding  adieu." 

In  the  fourth  picture,  one  of  his  lovelies* 
■works,  two  angels  place  a  crown  on  the 
head  of  a  Madonna,  w-ho  inscribes  the  words 
of  the  Magnificat — "  My  soul  doth  magnify 
the  Lord" — in  an  open  book  held  bj'  two  boy 
angels.  In  this  picture  a  note  is  struck 
deeper  and  purer  than  in  the  last.  The 
Virgin  is  not  merely  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows, 
but  Our  Lady  of  Consolation.  If  we  may 
imagine  tears  in  her  heavy-lidded  eyes,  they 
are  not  tears  of  sorrow,  but  of  thanksgiving 
— a  mystical  peace  which  is  ecstatic  without 
being  hysterical  seems  to  brood  over  her, 
and  the  child's  eyes  may  be  gazing  upon  the 
dove  from  which  it  descends.  If  the  Virgin 
be  the  centre  figure  of  most  of  his  Christian 
pictures,  Venus  is  the  central  figure  of  most 
Lis  pagan  ones.  In  the  National  Gallery 
are  two  of  his  Venuses,  each  of  which  ex- 
presses a  distinct  conception.  In  the  one 
the  goddess  is  a  type  of  the  fecundity  of  the 
earth,  and  lies  in  a  flowery  meadow  sur- 
rounded by  children  who  heap  on  her  roses 
and  grapes.  In  the  other  she  appears 
rather  in  the  guise  of  a  temptress,  and  sits 
at  the  feet  of  Mars,  who  lies  asleep  and 
stripped  of  his  armour,  with  which  impish 
little  satyrs  are  playing.  Her  face  is  full  of 
sly  triumph  and  cat-like  cunning,  just  the 
opposite  of  the  girlish  innocence  of  the  young 
Madonna.  The  lecturer  next  referred  to 
two  other  painters — Fillippino  Lippi  and 
Domenico,  who,  he  said,  without  possessing 
the  genuis  of  Botticelli,  excelled  him  as 
mere  painters,  and  concluded  by  stating  that 
be  would  next  treat  of  "  The  Rise  of  the 
Venetian  School." 


A  MILLIONAIRE  WORKMAN. 

In  Johnstown  are  situated  the  great  works 
of  the  Cambria  Iron  Company,  and  among  the 
hundreds  of  men  employed  there  at  one  time, 
was  a  man  named  John  Murphy — nothing 
wonderful  in  the  appearance  of  its  owner, 
save  to  those  who  knew  him  he  well  and  were 
acquainted  with  his  story  with  all  its  manly, 
touching  details.  He  was  truly  "  eccentric," 
inasmuch  as  he  differed  from  ninety-nine  men 
out  of  a  hundred.  He  was  so  earnest,  hard- 
working, kindly  hearted,  economical  in  habits, 
shrewd  in  business,  and  ambitious  for  his 
family's  advancement  that  to  the  world  at 
large  he  was  "  eccentric,"  to  those  who  knew 
Lim  he  was — John  Murphy.  He  was  at  once 
a  wire  drawer  in  the  Gautier  Steel  Works,  a 
capitalist  in  the  real  estate  market  in  New 
York,  a  workman  who  carried  his  dinnner  in 
a  tin  pail  on  Monday,  and  ate  the  same  amid 
the  dirt  and  noise  of  the  factory,  but  on 
Wednesday  be  could,  if  he  desired,  dine  in 
Lis  own  elegant  dining-room  in  his  superb 
residence  on  Fifth-avenue,  in  New  York — 
surely  a  singular  compound  to  exist  in  one 
man.  Honest  John  Murphy  has  been  a  wire 
drawer  for  forty-five  years,  and  has  been 
saving  in  his  habits  all  that  time.  He  piled 
up  dollar  after  dollar  until  he  bad  enough  to 
purchase  some  real  estate  in  New  York,  and 
then  he  began  to  speculate  in  city  property 
until  he  was  worth  several  hundred  thousands 
of  dollars.  His  family  were  ambitious  them- 
selves, and  John  was  ambitioua  for  them. 


They  dressed  well  and  made  many  friends, 
and  finally  purchased  and  moved  into  their 
present  magnificent  home  on  Fifth-avenue. 
John  is  sixty-nine  years  old,  and  his  hair  is 
silvered.  He  kept  steadily  at  his  old  work, 
for  he  said  he  was  too  old  to  make  a  change 
in  his  mode  of  life.  He  lived  in  his  palaue, 
but  he  entered  it  by  a  back  door,  and  never 
came  into  his  parlours  when  there  was  com- 
pany in  them.  His  family  love  and  respect 
him,  and  would  gladly  have  him  come  to 
assume  his  rightful  position,  but  he  will  not 
have  it  so,  and  they  have  ceased  to  find  fault 
with  his  wishes.  Soon  after  the  Gautier 
Wire  Works  were  started  at  Johnstown,  John 
went  there,  got  a  situation,  and  worked  there 
until  recently,  and  the  Johustown  Tribune 
referred  to  his  story.  An  old  man  named 
Welsh,  who  had  been  John's  firm  friead  and 
crony  for  thirty  years,  had  his  foot  torn  off 
by  the  machinery,  and  John  took  him  to  New 
York  in  order  to  nurse  and  care  for  him. 
"Old  John  Murphy"  did  not  come  back, 
but  it  is  not  a  difficult  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation to  picture  him  still  drawing  wire,  his 
honest,  kindly  face  blackened  with  soot  and 
smoke,  and  at  night,  when  the  time  comes 
for  rest,  one  can  almost  see  him  as  he  picks 
up  his  lunch  bucket  and  walks  off  to  his 
princely  home  on  New  York's  most  aristo- 
cratic thoroughfare. — Toronto  Comtneroial 
Review. 


THE  MOORE  CENTENARY. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Centenary  Com- 
mittee at  the  Mansion  House,  the  Lord 
Mayor  presiding,  it  was  announced  that  the 
sum  of  £177  12s.  Cd.had  been  received  as  sub- 
scriptions, and  a  letter  was  read  from  Barry 
Sullivan,  Esq.,  enclosing  a  cheque  for  £2  2s. 
A  letter  was  read  from  the  private  secretary 
of  their  Graces  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  intimating  their 
wish  for  the  success  of  the  Centenary  cele- 
bration, and  expressing  their  regret  that 
absence  from  Ireland  would  prevent  them 
from  being  present  on  the  occasion.  A  letter 
was  read  from  Lord  Lansdowne's  secretary, 
stating  that  his  lordship  had  forwarded  a 
portrait  of  Thomas  Moore  by  Newton  for  ex- 
hibition among  the  loan  collection  at  the 
celebration.  A  letter  was  also  read  from  W. 
J.  Fitzpatrick,  intimating  that  he  desired  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  on  the 
loan  collection  upwards  of  one  hundred  auto- 
graph letters  of  the  poet.  A  letter  was  read 
from  Robert  H.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  secretary  of 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
stating  that  if  the  Lord  Mayor  and  committee 
would  meet  the  Committee  of  Polite  Litera- 
ture and  Fine  Arts  with  the  view  of  selecting 
such  articles  as  may  he  deemed  most  suitable 
for  the  loan  collection,  the  Academy  would 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  such 
memorials,  &c.,  as  the  Council  were  not 
precluded  from  lending  by  the  terms  of  any 
contract. 

Professor  Kavanagh  read  a  letter  from  the 
Rev.  Dr.  O'Mahony,  All  Hollowes  College,  in 
reference  to  a  piano  stated  to  be  the  identical 
instrument  on  which  Moore  first  practised  at 
12  Aungier-street,  and  which  instrument  is 
now  the  property  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  O'Mahony. 
He  also  read  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  D.  P. 
Mulcahy,  C.  C,  establishing  beyond  doubt 
the  history  and  the  identity  of  this  highly  ia- 
teresting  relic  of  the  national  bard. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  as  chairman,  suggested 
that  a  letter  should  be  forwarded  by  the  hon. 
secretary  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  O'Mahony,  thank- 
ing him  for  his  generous  ofl'er  of  the  loan  of 
the  piano  ;  and  also  to  Professor  Bedford, 
for  his  kind  offer  of  a  loan  of  several  inte- 
resting manuscripts  of  Moore's  songs  and 
letters. 

An  interesting  letter  was  read  from  Don 
Enriquez  Hine,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  South 
America,  stating  that  "  It  will  doubtless 
prove  gratifying  to  all  Irishmen,  and  to  the 
Committee  of  Moore's  Centenary  included, 
to  learn  that  it  is  the  intention  of  your 
countrymen,  residing  at  this  distance  from 
their  native  land — over  7,000  miles — to  com- 


memorate the  Centenary  by  an  entertain- 
ment devoted  solely  to  the  songs  and  poetry 
of  Ireland's  greatest  bard.  The  Literary 
Society  of  this  city,  composed  entirely  of  the 
English-speaking  community,  many  of  whom 
are  from  the  dear  "  ould  land,"  will  assemble 
on  the  28th  of  May,  to  listen  to  the  melodies 
of  their  beloved  poet,  and  the  request  I  have 
to  make  is  that,  if  you  will  graciously  trans- 
mit by  the  first  mail  after  receiving  this,  the 
Centenary  Ode,  which  we  observe  by  the 
Press  the  renowned  D.  F.  M'Carthy  has 
been  requested  to  prepare,  I  will  be  pleased 
to  undertake  the  recital  of  the  same  at  the 
society's  entertainment,  and  thus  the 
memory  of  the  immortal  Tom  Moore  shall  be 
honoured  the  same  day  by  communities 
divided  by  7,000  miles  of  ocean.  A  letter 
addressed  to  me,  English  Society,  Buenos 
Ayres,  shall  be  duly  acknowledged,  and  I 
shall  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  the 
Press  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Ode  is  received  by  your  countrymen  in  this 
city. 

The  Acting  Secretary  stated  he  had  for- 
warded a  copy  of  the  above  letter  to  Mr.  D. 
F.  M'Carthy,  and  that  gentleman,  in  reply, 
wrote — "  That  it  must  be  gratifying  to  the 
committee,  as  it  certainly  was  to  him  (Mr. 
M'Carthy)  to  receive  from  so  remote  a  place 
that  message  of  cordial  sympathy  with  the 
celebration,  and  that,  having  ascertained 
that  a  mail  was  leaving  for  South  America, 
he  had  forwarded  a  copy  of  the  Ode  to  Don 
Enriquez  Hine."  'The  hon.  sees,  were 
directed  to  forward  a  letter  of  thanks  to  D. 
E.  Hine. 

We  would  venture  on  reminding  the 
countrymen  and  admirers  of  Moore  that  the 
date  of  the  celebration  is  nearing,  and,  if 
they  desire  to  see  the  poet  fitly  honoured  in 
his  native  city,  increased  exertions  and  sub- 
scriptions are  needed. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

There  have  been  of  late  such  contradictory 
statements  in  respect  to  electric  light,  that  it 
has  been  somewhat  difficult  on  the  part  of 
the  public  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  con- 
clusions as  regards  the  advantages  of  the 
light,  and  with  respect  to  its  future.  Sir  J. 
W.  Bazalgette,  C.B.,  Engineer  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  and  Mr.  J.  W. 
Keates,  Consulting  Chemist,  have  presented 
a  report  on  the  experiments  with  the  electric 
light  on  the  Thames  Embankment.  The 
report  contains  full  details  of  the  experiment, 
and  there  is  also  a  comparison  given  between 
the  cost  of  the  electric  light  as  compared 
with  gas.  It  appears  that  the  cost  per 
hour  of  the  electric  light  is  5'78d. ;  of  gas 
equivalent  to  electric  light  in  opal  globe, 
2-OOd.  ;  ditto  in  frosted  globe,  3-50d.  The 
lights  on  the  Embiinkment  are  stated  to  have 
burned  steadily  and  well,  and  when  20  naked 
lights  were  at  one  time  exhibited  in  the 
machine-room,  the  impression  on  those  pre- 
sent was  that  the  character  of  the  light  was 
like  bright  sunshine.  The  report  concludes 
thus  : — "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  electric 
lighting  has  now  established  itself  as  a  light 
which,  under  particular  circumstances  of 
street  lighting,  or  lighting  of  great  interiors, 
railway  stations,  or  similar  places,  will  be 
used,  but  at  present  there  are  defects  con- 
nected with  it  that  must  prevent  its  adoption 
as  a  general  mode  of  lighting  competing  with 
gas.  There  is,  in  our  opinion,  no  prospect 
at  present  of  any  such  general  competition.  ' 


Signboards  at  Liverpool. — In  acconlanee 
with  llie  recent  decision  of  tlie  Health  Committee  of 
the  Liferpnol  Ti)wn  Council,  sisjnhoaril.^  wiihiii  rhe 
l>oronsli  will  not  he  allowed  *or  the  future  to  project 
more  than  2  ft.  frojn  any  huiUlinj  nor  to  he  lower 
than  12  ft.  Ir  lu  tiie  ground.  The  notices  to  this 
effect  came  into  operation  on  Thursday,  and  it  is 
expected  that  a  u;ood  deal  of  opposition  will  be 
encountered  hy  the  committee  as  the  iiiaitn-ity  of 
tradesmen's  si^ns  in  the  town  do  not  conjc  witliia 
the  requirements  of  the  new  order,  and  will  liate 
tu  be  altered  or  pulled  down  aituj^elber. 
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EOYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  S.  W. 
Kershaw,  M.A.,  tendering  his  resignation  as 
librarian  of  the  Institute,  an  office  which  he 
had  held  for  eleven  years.  A  vote  of  thanks 
for  the  valuable  services  rendered  to  the  In- 
stitute by  Mr.  Kershaw  was  passed. 

A  letter  respecting  the  forthcoming 
national  exhibitions  at  Sydney  and  Mel- 
bourne was  read  from  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

The  report  of  Council  was  adopted,  and 
the  following  elected  as  office-bearers: — 

President. — John  Whichcord,  F.S.A. 

Vice-  P resident s. — Thomas  Hayter  Lewis, 
F.S.A.,  Horace  Jones,  and  Edward  Middle- 
ton  Barry,  R.A.,  John  Macvicar  Anderson, 
Arthur  William  Blonifield,  M.A.,  David 
Brandon,  F.S.A.,  Arthur  Cates,  Ewan 
Christian,  Joseph  Clarke,  F.S.A.,  Henry 
Curry,  John  Gibson,  Octavius  Hansard, 
John  Iloneyman  (Glasgow),  Edward  I'Anson, 
F.G.S.,John  Loughliorongh  Pearson,  A.R.A., 
F.S.A.,  George  Vulliainy,  Alfred  Water- 
house,  A.R.A.,  Thomas  Worthington  (Man- 
chester.) 

Ilonornry  Secretary. — Thomas  Henry 
Wyatt,  F.S.A. 

Seeretanj. — William  Henry  Wliite. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Donaldson  it 
iras  resolved  unanimously  : — "  That  the 
grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  Institute 
be  presented  to  Mr.  Charles  Barry  for  tlie 
efficient  and  courteous  manner  in  which  he 
has  discharged  the  various  and  specially 
important  duties  of  his  presidentship — in- 
cluding his  constant  attendance  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition — and  by  which  the  efficiency  of 
the  body  has  been  materially  improved  and 
its  influence  strengthened." 


THE  SOUTH. CITY  MARKETS. 

In  the  traverse  case  of  Thomas  Fallon,  a 
draper  in  South  Great  George's- street,  a 
special  jury  increased  the  arbitrator's  award 
of  .£710  14s.  lOd.  to  ^1,000.  In  the  case  of 
Henry  Gerty,  watchmaker  and  jeweller  (who 
olaimed  ^3,000),  the  arbitrator's  award  of 
.6659  was  increased  to  £750.  Counsel  on 
claimant's  behalf  examined  Mr.  Carson,  C.E., 
Mr.  Baird,  builder,  and  several  customers,  as 
to  the  value  of  his  trade.  Mr.  Gerty  de- 
jjosed  that  he  had  in  nine  years,  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  his  business,  invested  £5,900  in 
real  property.  An  ex-policeman  deposed 
that,  by  direction  of  the  company,  he  bad  for 
nearly  three  months  past  watched  the  pre- 
mises of  claimant  in  order  to  discover  what 
trade  he  had  been  doing !  Witnesses  for 
Mr.  Gerty  valued  his  interest  in  the  pre- 
mises at  £1,1000,  whilst  those  for  the  com- 
pany considered  £499  10s.  sufficient  compen- 
sation. 


SCIENTIFIC  ADVICE. 

"The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 
Gcapple  tliem  to  thy  soul  with  liooks  of  steel ; 
But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new  hatched  unfledged  comrade." — Hamlet. 

One  would  think  that  the  rare  example  of 
"  Aranmore  "  (where  so-called  scientific 
advisers  attempted  to  test  French  lenses  by 
English  formulae)  ought  to  give  the  Irish 
Lighthouse  Board  quite  enough  of  "  White- 
hall" interference,  but  it  appears  such  is 
not  the  case;  and  the  poor  old  Princess 
Alexandra  steam  yacht,  although  on  her  last 
legs,  her  plates  as  thin  as  wafers,  with  six- 
teen years  of  hard  work,  must  be  sent  off  to 
Milford  for  a  London  lecture-room  exhibitor 
to  show  off  his  little  "  dodges  "  at  GalleyHead. 
Why  could  he  not  come  by  rail,  and  save 
coals  and  the  Mercantile  Marine  Fund? 

The  Commissioners  should  mind  what  they 
are  about :  when  the  yacht  is  done  they  will 
never  get  another,  and  a  few  more  rubs  on 
Copeland  Islands  will  finish  her.  When  they 
lost  the  Ari/us  they  got  the  Midye,  with 
much  diplomacy ;  they  have  no  one  now  to 
fight  the  higher  powers  for  a  vessel  like  the 
Alexandra,  and  the  Jasseur  gun-boat  might 


be  thought  good  enough  for  them.  What  a 
sad  thing  it  is  that  we  have  no  scientific 
advisers  in  Ireland  !  Could  not  the  Dublin 
Mechanics'  Institute  supply  one  ?  How  do 
the  Scotch  board  get  on  without  such  ass- 
istance ?  iff 

THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  THE 
ARCHITECTS  OF  IRELAND. 

AN  ARCHITECTUBAL  QUERY. 

The  following  is  one  of  several  similar 
queries  put  to  us  from  time  to  time,  and 
which  we  have  refrained  from  publishing : — 

Sir, — What  is  the  reason  that  the  Irish 
Builder  for  many  months  past  has  not  pub- 
lished any  of  the  proceedings  or  jiapcrs  read 
at  the  Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of 
Ireland  ?  I  presume  that  the  Institute  is  still 
in  existence,  as  on  the  occasion  of  tiie  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  in  Diil)lin  last 
year  some  of  the  memliers  entertained  Mr. 
Charles  Barry,  the  late  President  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Britisli  Architects.  Shortly 
after,  if  I  remember  aright,  it  was  announced 
in  your  pages  there  was  an  accession  of 
members  to  the  Dublin  body,  but  since  that 
time,  now  several  months  since,  I  have  not 
seen  a  paragraph  in  the  Irish  Builder,  nor 
indeed  in  your  London  contemporary  either, 
representing  the  Irisli  Institute.  Please 
oblige  an  old  sul)scril)er  by  letting  me  know 
the  situation  of  affairs  in  I)ublin. — Yours, 
A  Provincial  Architect. 

[Our  esteemed  correspondent  was  antici- 
pated, for,  owing  to  other  letters  and  personal 
inquiries,  we  have  been  compelled  to  speak 
plainly  elsewhere  in  present  issue. — Ed.  I.B.] 


LONDON  BOARD  OF  WORKS  MEM. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Mei;ropolitan 
Board  of  Works  (London),  the  chairman 
announced  that  be  had  received  a  letter  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  upon  the  electric  light,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  a  meeting  of  the  committee 
would  take  place  on  Tuesday,  the  20th  inst., 
and  asking  whether  it  was  the  intention  of 
this  Board  to  send  any  witnesses  up  for  exa- 
mination. Mr.  Rogers  proposed  that  the 
letter  should  be  referred  to  the  Works  Com- 
mittee, with  power  to  act.  Mr.  Richardson 
seconded  the  motion.  Mr.  Runtz  asked 
whetlier  it  was  true,  as  stated  in  the  news- 
papers, that  the  Board,  in  consequence  of 
the  satisfaction  they  felt  with  the  experiment 
of  the  electric  lighting  of  the  Victoria  Em- 
bankment, had  decided  to  extend  it  the 
whole  length  of  the  Embankment  ?  His 
object  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  extension 
was  to  be  made  at  the  cost  and  risk  of  the 
Board  or  of  the  company.  Mr.  Keates 
(consulting  chemist)  replied  that  the  Board 
had  simply  agreed  to  pay  5d.  per  candle  per 
hour,  and  extended  their  contract  for  a 
period  of  three  months  beyond  its  original 
date,  the  lights  to  be  carried  on  up  to 
Waterloo-bridge.  The  motion  was  then 
agreed  to. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  NOTEg. 

The  Paris  Conservatoire— This  building  is  to 
be  reconstructed  and  enlarged  at  a  cost  ol  6,000,000 
fr.  The  library  is  to  be  much  enlanjed,  the  museum 
repaired  and  improved,  and  the  offices  rebuilt.  Tlie 
course  of  instruction  will  not  be  in  any  way  aflfected 
by  the  rehuildin-^. 

VVaterpord  Art  Exhibition. — On  the  6ih 
inst.  tlie  art  exbiiiitiou  was  opened  in  the  Town 
Hall,  Lord  and  Lady  Walerford  attending.  In  the 
evening  the  Mayor  entertained  the  contributors  and 
the  principal  citizens.  Several  objects  of  interest 
are  on  view,  and  some  of  them  are  specially  notice- 
able for  their  merit. 

The  Pictorial  Woild  of  Saturday  has,  besides 
its  usnal  quantum  of  wood  engravinsis,  a  very  ex- 
cellent likeness  of  Mr.  Jsaac  Butt,  M.P.,  Q.C.,who 
died  on  the  5^h  inst.  The  full-page  drawings  of 
"At  tlie  Ford  "  and  "  Every  Uog  lias  his  Day  "  are 
exceedingly  good.  The  reading  matter  is  tolerably 
fair,  and  two  penny  pieces  will  purchase  the 
number.  During  the  present  month  special 
number*  will  be  issued,  lor  which  an  increased 
charge  will  be  made. 


Architectural:— At  ihelast  monthly  meeting 
of  the  coiiiniitlee  of  the  OrthopsBdic  Hospital, 
Usher's  Island,  Mr.  William  Sferliiig  was  uiianl- 
moiisly  appointed  hon.  architect  in  succession  to 
the  late  Mr.  W.  Fogerty,  and  the  thiinka  of  Ihe 
Committee  were  expressed  to  Mr.  SterlinK  for 
undertaking  the  duties. 

Paving  Material.  — A  sample  of  stone  frora 
Mr.  Matthew's  ipiarry  at  Balhri)jgan  has  been  left 
at  our  office.  It  appears  to  lie  a  hard  clnse-grained 
stone,  and  we  would  he  glad  tliat  an  effort  should 
be  made  for  Ihe  purpose  of  testing  it  on  our  city 
streets.  We  are  informed  that  setts  can  besu|iplied 
at  a  rate  far  below  that  at  present  paid  lor  Welsh 
stones. 

The  Westland-row  Station. — We  are  gra- 
tified to  learn  that  Messrs.  Courteney,  Stephens, 
and  Dailey,  of  this  cily,  have  been  declared  con- 
tractors for  the  iron  roofs,  bridi;es,  kc.,  required 
for  the  long-conlemplaleil  iiii|iroveiiieiit8  at  the 
above-named  station.  The  amount  of  contract  is 
about  £13,000. 

CoACHMAKiNt;  Exhibition.— In  London  fmrn 
Monday  till  Friday  in  Whiisun  Week  an  exhihilinii 
of  de»i'>ns  and  models  illiistralive  of  the  Art  i.f 
Coaelimaking  will  be  lield  In  the  saloon  of  ihe 
M.iii«i(iii  House.  'I'lie  pxhibitloii  is  under  Ilia 
aijs|iices  of  the  Coacbmaker*'  Com|iaiiy.  'i'he 
Lord  Mayor  will  diotriliule  tiie  prizes  on  the  last 
day. 

Boucicault's  Thkatrical  Spkoulations. 
—  It  is  staled  that  Bnolh's  'I'lK-alre,  New  York,  has 
been  leased  by  Dion  Bouciraiill  (or  six  monlhs,from 
the  1st  of  Sepleiiilier  next,  at  a  rental  of  20,000 
dols.  During  the  sinnmer  he  purposes  spending 
about  6,000  dols.  on  the  hou»e,  which  has  bad 
rea  ly  no  repairs  since  it  was  Brst  opened,  eleven 
years  ago. 

National  Portrait  Oallbry. — The  Atfu- 
niSUin  ^ayK  that  very  cemprcliensive  changes  and 
considerable  iiiiprovemenls  are  being  made  at  the 
Nalional  Portrait  (iailery.  The  cnllection  of  pic- 
tures is  being  re-arranged,  and  the  works  trans- 
ferred from  the  British  Museum,  which  are  a  selec- 
tion from  the  numerous  examples  that  have  >o 
long  been  oiit  of  sight  over  the  cases  in  the  "  Bird 
Gallery  "  at  Bloom^bury,  are  being  incorporated. 
It  is  understood  that  the  whole  will  be  opened  to 
the  public  at  Whitsuntide. 

Ahtane  Industrial  School. — Since  our  lai-t 
issue,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Hccoinpaiiied  by  the 
Ea-I  of  Portarlingtoii,  and  Sir  William  Gull,  has 
again  visiied  this  school.  They  were  received  by 
Mr.  Lenlaigne,  C.B  ,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hoope,  the 
manager,  by  whom  they  were  conducted  over  the 
school.  Tliey  inspected  the  buildings  and  the 
various  workshops,  with  the  boys  at  work  at  their 
respective  trades,  and  on  leaving  expressed  them- 
selves highly  grallBed  with  the  institution  and  the 
efficiency  of  its  working. 

Excavations  at  Olympia — The  latest  re- 
ports of  ihe  excavations  at  Ulympia  show  that 
the  Helot  habitations  to  the  south  and  south-east 
of  the  Te  nple  of  Zeus  were  particularly  dense  and 
extensive.  Besides  this,  some  very  liDporlant  ad- 
ditions to  the  sculptures  of  the  pediment  group 
liave  been  found  ;  among  them  the  body  of  the 
Centaur  who  steals  the  boy,  a  large  portion  of  the 
recunitient  old  man,  and  an  arm  of  one  of  the 
Lapitliae  All  lliese  are  being  cast  in  plaster,  and 
are  to  be  removed  to  Berlin  shortly  and  fitted  into 
their  respective  places. 

The  Celtic  Chair. —  Professor  Blackie  reports 
the  close  of  the  subscription  for  the  endowment  of 
the  Celtic  chair,  the  sura  being  £11,937  5s.  It  hat 
been  agreed,  on  Ihe  suggestion  of  his  committee, 
to  postpone  the  appointment  of  a  professor  for  twelve 
months,  in  order  that  the  capital  fund  may  be 
increased.  Tlie  title  of  the  chair  is  to  be  "  Tlie 
Chair  of  Celtic  Languages,  History,  Literature, 
and  Antiquities  ;"  and  Ihe  professor  holding  it  is  to 
lie  bound  to  teach  tlie  Gaelic  language  practically, 
as  long  as  it  is  "  a  recognised  medium  of  religious 
instruction  in  the  Hitihlaiids." 

Roman  Antiquities. — In  the  excavations  for 
enlarging  the  bed  of  the  Tiber,  an  exceedingly  ele- 
gant room  belonging  to  a  wealthy  dwelling-house 
of  the  first  times  of  the  Empire  has  been  discovered 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Farnei-ina.  The  ceiling  It 
formed  of  the  finest  stucco,  with  relievos  of  figures 
and  ornaments  of  the  best  taste.  The  walls  are 
painted  in  ihe  Pompeian  manner,  with  delineations 
of  figures  in  various  styles,  among  which  are  some 
pictures  executed  in  simple  profile  and  with  as  much 
delicacy  as  the  mo-^t  graceful  designs  of  the  famous 
lekythoi  of  Attica.  In  the  excavations  of  the 
Roman  Forum  have  been  discovered  bases  of 
statues  with  dedicatory  inscriptions  of  the  Im- 
perial age. 
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The  Thames  and  Liffey  Toll  Bridges  — 
On  the  24tli  inst.  the  remaining  toll  bridties  across 
the  Thames  will  be  freed,  nanaely,  Lambeth, 
Chelsea  Suspension,  Albert,  and  Baitersea.  When, 
iDST  we  ask,  will  the  "Metal  Bridge"  over  the 
Liffey  be  freed  from  its  toll  ?  The  time  has  long 
•ince  arrived  for  sweeping  the  impost  away,  and, as 
a  preliminary,  the  Cor|)oration  should  be  compelled 
to  do  their  obvious  duty  in  the  matter. 

[O']" Toole's  Theatre." — Would  it  be  too 
nihernian  of  one  with  a  Milesian  name  to  add  the 
prefix  of  O  to  a  name  imperfect  without  it  ?  The 
Era  understands  that  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole  has  secnred 
a  site  for  bis  new  house,  which  most  probably  will 
be  called  "  Toole's  Theatre."  It  is  to  be  built  after 
desij^ns  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Thicke,  and  will  be  situate 
•lose  to  Bedford-street,  Strand,  upon  the  spot 
where  ttand  what  are  now  called  Harvey's  build- 
ings. The  size  of  the  new  house  will,  we  hear,  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  Lyceum,  and  among  the  novel- 
ties to  be  introduced  is  a  "  sliding  roof,"  to  let  in 
the  air  and  let  out  the  laughter  sure  to  be  excited 
by  the  drollery  tf  the  popular  comedian,  who  will 
■ndertake  the  responMibilities  of  management. 

Military  R.  C.  Church,  Curragh  Camp. 
— The  opening  of  the  new  organ,  recently  erected 
through  the  exertions  of  Rev.  Mr.  Doyle,  took  place 
on  Sunday,  the  4lh  inst.,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
tongregation,  thg  church  being  filled  in  every 
part  by  the  soldiers  and  a  large  numl)er  of  civilians 
who  came  from  the  surrounding  district.  The 
organ,  a  fine  instrument  of  two  manuals  and  pedal, 
stands  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  in  a  hand- 
•ome  pitch-pine  ease  of  Gothic  design.  The  front 
pipes  are  beautifully  decorated  ;  the  pure  mellow 
tone  of  the  instrument,  its  variety  ot  resource,  and 
power  to  well  fill  the  very  large  church  (a  timber 
structure  seating  2.000)  were  brought  out  by  the 
playing  of  Mr.  Browne,  jun.,  who  presided,  the 
voluntary  displaying  the  sweetness  and  delicacy  of 
the  soft  stops,  and  the  variety  of  the  solo  stops, 
being  especially  admired.  The  organ  in  every  way 
reflects  credit  on  the  builders,  Messrs.  W.  Browne 
and  Son,  of  Dublin,  of  whose  skill  and  perfect 
workmanship  it  is  an  admirable  example. — Com- 
munieated. 

Soldi  ERs*  Reading  Rooms. — When  not  on 
drill  or  out  on  leave  the  canteen  or  barrack  pot- 
bouse  was  the  ou\y  place  for  the  British  soldier  in 
our  time  to  reso'-t  to,  for  the  questionable  recrea- 
tion, of  drinking  bad  drink,  and  indulging  in  coarse 
eonversation.  We  learn  that  a  scheme  has  been 
just  started  in  Paris  for  providing  all  the  barracks 
in  France  with  reaiding  rooms.  Hitherto  the 
French  soldier  has  been  left  completely  without 
resources  for  the  employment  of  his  leisure  time, 
and  it  is  to  be  iioped  that  a  plan  will  be  adopted 
which  will  greatly  conduce  to  the  comfort  and  wel- 
fare of  the  non-commissioned  officers,  who,  as  com- 
pared with  their  English  comrades  in  arms,  have 
decidedly  a  hard  life  of  it.  Steps  are  also  being 
taken  for  the  opening  of  swimming  schools,  and  the 
War  Minister  has  addressed  instrnctiong  to  the 
generals  commanding  the  different  corps  d'armie 
to  this  effect.  There  is  room  for  considerably 
more  l)eing  done  in  the  interest  of  the  Irish  and 
British  soldier  on  the  score  of  instruction  and 
liealthj  recreation. 

Terra- Metallic  Paving  At  a  meeting  of 

the  Street  Comniiiiee  of  the  Borough  of  Walsall 
To  wn  Council,  the  tender  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hatnhlet, 
of  West  Bromwich,  was  accepted  for  the  supply  of 
from  56,000  to  60,000  square  yards  of  his  terra- 
nielallic  pavings,  and  it  was  remarked  that  the 
committee  had  given  a  good  deal  of  time  to  this 
^ueftion,  and  had  had  much  experience  with  Mr. 
Harablet's  pavings,  with  which  they  had  always 
been  well  satisKed  ;  they  were  exceedingly  well 
toade,  and  the  difference  between  his  price  and  the 
lowest  tender  for  pavings  was  more  than  made  up 
by  the  difference  in  quality.  To  prove  the  wear  of 
his  terra-metallic  pavings,  several  samples  were 
taken  up  out  of  the  main  street  of  the  borough, 
where  they  had  been  sulijected  to  a  heavy  traffic 
for  thirteen  years,  and  it  was  found  that  they  were 
not  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  thinner  than  originally, 
and  did  not  betray  any  trace  of  wear.  Mr. 
Harnblet  has  supplied  the  Borough  of  Walsall  alone 
with  something  like  400,000  square  yards  of  his 
terra-metallic  pavings,  exclusive  of  the  present 
contract. 

Sdbcharoe  op  the  London  Mbtropoli- 
TAK  Board. — An  extraordinary  scene  took  place 
on  Monday  Ht  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
Spring.garden»,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  board  for  the  past  year. 
Mr.  W.  Tucker,  the  auditor  appointed  by  the 
L'<rds  Commifisioijers  ol  lier  Majesty's  I'reasury, 
attended  for  the  purpose,  and  .Sir  J.  M.  Hogg,  M.H., 
the  chairman,  and  several  lucuihcrs  of  the  Metro- 


politan Board  were  present.  Upon  reaching  an 
item  of  over  £16,000,  charged  in  the  account  as 
expenses  incurred  in  the  promotion  of  the  bills  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  by  the  board  last  session  for 
the  belter  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis,  the 
auditor  announced  that  he  had  received  several 
notices  of  objection  to  the  payment  of  such  accounts, 
and  that  he  tiad  been  called  upon  to  surcharge  the 
board  for  such  expenditure.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  when  the  notices  for  these  bills  were 
given  in  Parliament,  the  Vestry  of  St.  Pancras  led 
the  opposition  which  was  taken  up  by  several  other 
vestries  and  district  boards  of  the  metropolis,  and 
that  the  projects  met  with  considerable  opposition 
in  the  Metropolitan  Board  itself.  The  auditor 
ruled  that  he  could  pay  no  attention  to  this  com- 
bined opposition,  but  the  objectors  must  appear 
before  him  as  individual  ratepayers  and  state  their 
objections.  Upon  this  one  or  two  of  the  opponents 
in  the  board,  hacked  by  several  ratepayers,  were 
heard  upon  their  objections,  which  were  combated 
and  defended  by  prominent  members,  who  con- 
tended that  the  board  bad  a  right  to  make  this  ex- 
penditure for  the  benefit  of  the  ratepayers  in  secur- 
ing an  adequate  supply  of  water,  which  they  had 
not  at  present.  The  auditor  took  a  different  view, 
and  contended  that  what  the  board  ought  to  have 
done  was  to  have  procured  the  resolution  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  would  have  cost  nothing.  He  held 
the  expenditure  to  be  illegal,  and  surcharged  the 
board  the  £16,000.  It  is  understood  there  is  no 
appeal  against  this  decision. 

The  Changes  in  the  Irish  Local  Go- 
vernment Board.  — In  our  issue  for  .March  5 
we  [Medical  Press)  foreshadowed  the  retirement 
of  Sir  Alfred  Power  from  the  Presidency  of  the 
Irish  Local  Government  Board,  and  the  probable 
appointment  to  that  office  of  Mr.  Henry  Robinson, 
Under-Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Our  an- 
ticipation has  come  to  pass,  and  the  past  week  has 
witnessed  a  change  of  office  which  is  of  extreme 
inierest  and  importance  to  the  profession.  Sir 
Alfred  Power's  dictatorship  is  a  thing  of  the  past; 
that  of  Mr.  Robinson — let  us  hope — will  never 
exist.  The  late  king  of  the  Irish  Local  Govern- 
ment was  undoubtedly  a  remarkable  man.  Strong- 
willed  and  self-willed,  born  to  command,  yet  lack- 
ing the  discretion  to  make  him  a  good  governor. 
He  ruled  his  denartment  with  an  unbendim'  des- 
potism, l)ut  with  unequivocal  talent.  He  bad  many 
admirers  within  the  circle  of  those  who  served 
under  him,  but  yet  few  friends,  and  though  the 
Local  Government  grew  and  throve  under  his 
reginii,  it  acquired  the  character  of  a  national  in- 
stitution which  regarded  neither  the  law  which  it 
administered,  nor  the  persons  wit li  whom  it  dealt. 
Sir  Alfred  Power's  successor  is  ad  mittedly  a  man 
of  ability,  and  his  long  service  as  an  inspector  in- 
spires us  witli  hope  that  he  will  make  an  excellent 
president  We  give  him  the  credit  for  a  sufficiently 
sound  judgement  to  see  I  hat  the  system  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  Local  Government  Board  is  of  a  by- 
gone date;  that  the  law  must  be  C(  nslitutioiially 
and  fairly  administered,  and  that  autocracy  is  out 
of  place  in  the  pr 'seiil  day.  He  has  a  most  weighty 
duty  in  hand,  and  we  are  confident  be  is  capable  of 
performing  it  efficiently;  and  it  is  not  inapposite 
now  to  repeat  wliat  we  said  two  months  before. 
The  throne  of  the  Local  Government  Board  is,  with 
respect  be  it  said,  of  more  direct  inlrest  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  than  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or 
eveiiofan  Archbishop.  The  efficiency  of  the  sani- 
tation and  poor-law  administration  of  every  parish 
and  every  vi  lage  in  the  country  is,  every  day  in 
the  week,  directly  influenced  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment  Board,  and  while  on  the  one  lianii  an  indus- 
trious, intelligent,  and  capable  leader  of  the  depart- 
ment would  out-value  a  prince  in  its  relation  to 
Ireland,  so  on  the  other  hand  an  indecisive,  dull,  or 
impracticable  President  of  the  Local  Government 
would  he  a  living  calamity  to  the  country. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

An  Arohitkct  (Belfast).— True  in  substance  and  true  in  fact. 

EmtATA.— Ill  paper  in  la-st  i.ssue  "  Greek  and  liomaii  Oratory, 
AC, "  tliere  were  two  or  three  errors.  Tlie  words  in  second 
la.st  column  "  less  indirectly  to  the  architects"  should  read 
"  less  directly,"  &c.,  and  the  concluding  words  of  last  p  iia- 
giaph  but  one  of  the  article,  "they  would  owe  so  much" 
should  read  '  the  world  owes  so  much." 

A  Stcdent  (King's  Inns  Liliraiy).— yuite  correct;  the  papers 
which  have  appeared  in  these  panes  have  been  aval  cd  of, 
utilised,  and  tlie  matter,  in  some  instances,  recast  by  the 
respectable  furbislieis  in  question.  Our  leave  was  nor  asked, 
nor  indei  d  has  any  acknowledgment  yet  b«en  made  of  the 
source  of  indebtedness.  There  is  a  remedy,  but  we  shall 
wait  a  little  before  using  it. 

An  Ikonmonoek  —It  Is  only  a  bit  of  commercial  rivalry.  If 
it  leads  to  the  public  benefit  there  is  no  need  to  o'jjuct  to 
the  .style  of  the  particular  announcements. 

Kkckivki).  —  Several  letters  have  been  cancelled  as  the 
niatleis  are  stale,  and  not  of  suflieient  interest  to  warrant 
publication.  J.  W.  C — M.  I).-  K.  S— T  C— Assistant 
Surveyor  (yes )—K.  li  — G.  H  — C.  E.  (Cork;— Arcliiteet 
Loudon  (will  be  sent;— 11.  D,  S  M.  A.— Jt.  II.  A.,  Ac. 


NOTICE. 

We  shall  he  (jlad  to  receive  from  any  of  our 
readers  notes  of  works  in  contemplation  or  in 
progress  in  town  or  country.  No  charge  it 
made  for  insertion. 

It  is  to  he  distinctly  understood  that  althour/k 
we  ijive  place  to  letters  of  correspondents,  we  do 
not  suhscrihe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

Correspondents  should  send  their  names  and 
addresses,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

rates  of  subscription  TO  IRISH  BDILDBR. 
(Town.)      s.     d.  I  (Post.)      8.  i. 

Yearly    ..60    Yearly  ..80 
Half-yearly     3    0    Half-yearly     4  0 
Quarterly    .    1    6  |  Quarterly    .    2  0 
Payable  in  advance. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  he 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Peter  Roe,  42,  Mahhul- 
street,  Dublin. 

*:^*  Stamps  may  be  remitted  in  payment  of 
small  amounts. 

Advertisement  accounts  furnished  quarterly, 
when  prompt  payment  is  expected. 

'J^RE   CENTENARY   OF  MOORE. 

Now  ready,  price  4d. ;  per  post,  4Jd., 
SECOND  EDITION, 

MOORE'S     "JUVENILI  A," 

OR, 

OUR  NATIONAL  POET  AND  HIS  SCHOOLMASTER, 
With  some  Historical  Associations  of  Aungier-street,  Dnblia, 
the  BIRTHPLACE  OF  THE  POET. 
In  Two  Parts,  witli  Additions  and  Corrections. 
By  C  CLINTON  HOEY, 
ABthor  of  "  The  Literature  of  Gothic  Architecture  in  Ireland," 
"  Notes  on  the  Early  History  of  tlie  Irish  Stage,"  "  Unknow« 
Dublin,"  "  Tlie  Rise  and  Progress  of  Printing  and 
Publishing  in  Ireland,"  &c. 

DUBLIN:  OFFICE  OF  THE  "IRISH  BUILDER," 
M  ABBOT- STREET. 

M»y  be  had  by  order  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent. 

IIAGUIRE'S  SANITARY  REFORM 

lU  SYSTEM. 

For  Thorough  Inspection   Guarantee,  and  Insurance  of  tke 
Sanitary  Condition  of  Houses. 
10    DAWSON-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Dublin, 
■J7th  December,  1878. 
I  highly  approve  of  the  system  of  Sanitary  Inspection  of 
Houses  which  Messrs.  Maguire  and  Son,  of  In  Drawson- street, 
propose  to  cany  out.  It  will  do  much  good  if  extensivi  ly 
taken  advantagi-  of,  as  the  number  of  dwellings  in  whick 
sanitary  appliances  are  defective  is  consideralile 

CHARLES  A.  CAMERON,  M.D. 
Diplomate  in  State  Medicine,  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity; Professorof  Chemistry  and  Hygiene, 
R  C.s'.l. ;  Medical  Officer  of  ■  > ealth  fur  Dul>li« 

MINTON'S  TILES. 

MINTON,  HOLLINS,  &  CO., 

PATENT  TILE  WORKS, 

STUKE-UPON-TRENT, 

ESTABLISHED  1840  bv  the  hue  HEHBERT  MINTON,  ani 
his  Nephew  MICHAEL  DAINTRY  HOLLI>fS,  who  is  now 
the  sole  proprietor;  and  no  change  has  ever  occurred  in  coB- 
ducting  the  business  of  this  Establishment. 

THE  ORIGINAL  PATENTS  for  the  Manufacture  ol  F.»- 
canstic  and  Plain  Tiles  belonged  exclusively  to,  and  were 
carried  out  by  this  Firm. 

FIKST-CLASS  AND  GOLD  MED  M.S. 
LONDON,  1851.  PARIS,  1867. 

PARIS,  1855.  MOSCOW,  IS7». 

I,0\DO\,  1862.  VIENN.A,  1S73. 

PHILADELPHIA,  t97U.  PARIS,  1878. 

Designs  lurnislied  tree  on  application,  suitable  tor 
Pavements, 

Wall  Linings  and  Flower-bo.tes, 
Fireplaces  Hearths.  *ic. 
All  Tiles  bearing  the  impression  of  "MINTON  Si  CO.."  er 
"MINTON  .'lOLLINS,  &  CO."  are  alone  made  by  this  Firm. 

LDNDO.N"  HOUSE: 
MINTON  Ji-  CO., 

60  Conduit  street. 

Regent-street,  W. 


MANCHESTER: 
110  King-street. 


MANUfACTURER  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
AR  .HITEC  t  URAL,  ECCLESiASTiCAL,  AND  DO- 
MESTIC METAL-WORK,  IN  IRON.  bRASb,  ZINC, 
A  iD  COPPER,    Calaltajues  12  slainps. 

CONIRACTOU  FOR  IRO'I  COLUIVINS,  GIRDERS. 
ROOFS.  BRiDGtS,  FENCING,  Sec 

HOT  WATER  ENGINEER,  LIGHTNING  CONDUC- 
TORS. 

BRASSWORK  REPAIRED  AND  LACQUERED. 

\\ .  lli.NU,  DubUu  AgL'Ut,  HI  Oil  eat  Chai  les-Mreet. 


THE  lETSTT  BTTTT.DER. 


[Mat  15,  1879. 


Improved  Asphalie  Flooring. 

WE  offer  the  cheapest  Flooring  and  Pave- 
ments in  ciiatence,  eltlier  Val  de  Travera  or  Fotlrell'i 
Patent  As|ihalte3,  of  which  about  one  Inindred  and  eighty 
thouBand  square  yards  have  been  laid.  Ccrlitlcates  Ciin  now 
lie  insiiected  horn  public  works,  prorinR  that  after  tlic  test  of 
•eTeral  years  it  lias  been  found  as  good  as  when  first  laid. 
PaTcments  from  3d.  per  foot,  or  asphaltc  supplied  with  direc- 
tioiu  fer  laying,  at  70s.  per  ton,  to  cover  forty  square  yards. 

MINERAL  HOCK  ASPIIALTE  COMPANY, 
72  Sir  John  Rogerson's  Quay. 

TMPElilSHABLE  TESSELATED  PAVE- 

1    MENTS — H.  SIBTHORPE  AND  SON,  Agents  to  Maw 
»nd  Co.,  are  prepared  to  supply  Designs  for  Floors  of 
Churches, Conservatories,  Entrnce  Halls,  and  Passages,  with 
proper  Workmen  to  lay  tliem  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 
Variousspecimens  mav  be  seen  at  their  VVarerooms, 
11  AND  12.  CORK-HILL,  DUBLIN. 


pOOLEY'S  PATENT  WEIGHING  MA- 

i-     CHINES. — These  Machines  are  used  upon  the  principal 
railways  of  Great  Britain,  and  arc  unrivalled  for  accuracy 
SpecimuHsmay  be  seen,  and  everyinformationobtained  from 
//.  SIBTHORPE  AND  SON, 
11  <fc  I'J,  CORK  HILL,  DUBLIN 


TTNION    PLATE    GLASS  COMPANY. 

U  The  very  beautiful  article  of  Plate  Glas.s,  manufactured 
ky  this  company,  can  be  had  at  tliC  price  of  the  lowest  in  the 
aiarket,  shipped  to  any  Port  in  Ireland. 

IL  SIBTHORPE  and  SON,  Agentsforlreland, 
11  AND  12,  CORK-HILL,  DUBLIN. 

Paris   Exliibitioii,  1870. 

THE  IIIOHKST  AWARD  TOR 

LONDON  CEMENTS 

Was  made  to 

For  their  celebrated  "NINE  ELMS  BRAND." 

SOLE  AGENT.S — 

BOYD,  SON,  and  Co., 

ROGERSON'S.QUAY. 


BOYD, 
SON,  &  Co. 


•re  al30  in  a  position 
to  deliver 


Orders  are  respeclfuUij  loUci- 
^  le'l_forPoillan<l,  Roman, 
O  ^^^^  andPariaiiCeinentt. 

Plaster  Paris. 


ROAC  H    LI  M 

through  the  City,  at  very  low  rates, 
which  they  will  have  pleasure  in  quoting, 
on  application. 
Dublin,  Uarch  12fA. 

GEORGES-STREET 
DUBLIN,    . 

lunufac- 
tured  by  Knight, 
Jevan,  and  Sturge.  A 
large  Stock  in  bags  and  casks, 
at     tlie  price  of  ordin;irv  Cement. 

T.DOCKRELL,  SONS,  MARTIN,  &  CO. 

Testimonials  on  application. 

WE  are  now  Sole  Agents  for  Messrs.  J.  B. 
WHITE    &    BROTHERS'    LONDON  PORTLAND 
CEMENT. 
We  hold  large  Stocks  of 

TIMBER, 
SLATES, 
CEMENT, 
PLASTER. 
IRONMONGERY,  and 
JOINERY  GOODS, 

Thomas  &  CJharles  Martin, 

NORTH    WALL   SAW    MILLS,  DUBLIN. 


ORTHUMBERLAND  SAW 

AND  JOINERY  WORKS. 


MILLS 


TIMBER,  SLATES,  BRICKS,  TILES,  SEWER  PIPES, 
HOME  AND   FOltEIGN   FLOORING,   MOULDING.S.  &c. 
SPRUCE,  PINE,  MAHOGANY,  and  other  LEAVES, 
SCANTLINGS,  and  SLABS. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  JOINERY  WORK. 

KORTHUMBERLAND  SAW  MILLS  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 
LOWER  ABBEY  STREET. 

PAINTING,  DECORATING,  and  PAPER 

X  HANGINGS. 

WXI.X.IAIMC  WRIGHT, 

BRITISH  Je  FOREIGN  PAPER  HANGINGS  IMPORTER, 

Z    HENRY-STKEET,  DUBLIN. 
Decorative  and  Plain  Painting  in  all  its  branches  executed  in 
a  superior  style  and  most  permanent  manner 
in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
at  prices  that  will  be  found  moderate. 
Paper  Hangings,  Decorations,  and  Borders  in  great  variety, 
including  the  latest  novelty  In  old  English  or 

Queen  Anne  designs, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  most  expensive  quality. 
Estimates  furnished. 

WILLIAM  WEIGHT,  Decorator  and  Painter, 
I  HENKY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


MESSRS.  EARLEY  and  POWELLS  beg 
to  announce  that  Messrs.  John  Ilardman  and  Co.,  of 
No.  1,  Upper  Caraden-strect,  have  resigned  the  business  of 
Artists,  Sculptors,  Chuich  Painters,  and  Metal  Workers,  in 
their  favour, 

Earley  and  Powells  have  added  to  the  above  mentioned 
business  the  Painting  and  Staining  of  Windows  for  ecclesias- 
tical and  domestic  buildings,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Henry  Powell,  who  conducted  the  Stained  Glass  Dcparlracnt 
of  J.  II.  and  Co.,  Birmingham  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Thomas  Earley  is  the  only  Church  Decoratorliving  who 
was  taught  his  profession  bj  the  late  A.  Welhy  Pugin. 

E.  and  P.  being  thoroughly  practical  men  in  each  Depart 
ment,  are  enabled  to  supply  real  artistic  work  at  a  moderate 
cost.  They,  therefore,  respectfully  solicit  the  patronage  of 
the  Clergy  and  Gentry  of  Ireland. 

CAMDEN-STREET  WORKS,  DUBLIN. 

ABERDEENSHIRE  POLISHED  GRANITE, 

l'"or Columns,  Bust  Pedestals,  Monuments,  Tombs.  &c. 

THESE  Granites  retain  tlieir  colour  in  any 
climiite,  whether  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere 
or  othei  wise. 

ALEXANDER  BALLANTINE, 

Agent  for  the  above. 
MARni.P.  CiiiMNKTPiFXJK  Waisfrooms,  .Stone  &  MAitni-K  Works, 

139  UPPiiE  DORSET-STEEET,  DUBLIN. 


ABERDEEN  GRANITE  MONUMENTS. 

From  £■!.  carriage  Iree. 

pRANITE  W0I:K  of  ail  kinds,  beautiful 

'I  and  enduring;  accurate  Engraving.  Plans  and  prices 
tree  fi  om 

JOHN  W.  LEG6E,  Sculptor,  Aberdeen. 


I  S 


r  D  W  A  R  D  CURT 

Hi  (late  of  MOONF.Y'S,  Ormond-quav, ) 

GASFITTICIi,  PIAIMIIER.  and  HRASSl'OUNDER, 
Respectfully  informs  his  friends  and  the  piilillc  that  he  has 
REMOVED  to  more  extensive  I'leniises, 
7   BRIDGEFOOT-STIiEET  (THOMAS-STREET), 
where  all  ordera  with  which  he  may  be  favoured  shall  have 
his  best  attention. 

N.B. — Every  description  of  Brasswork  Repaired,  Lacquered, 
or  Bronzed. 


''HE  NEW 


" OTTO  " 

ENGINE. 


SILENT  GAS 


J.  EDMUNUSON  &  CO. 

Are  Agents  for  the  sale  of  these  Engines, 
Which  require  neither  boiler,  stoker,  nor  attendance. 
'Ihey  work  well  and  economically. 

J.  E.  &  CO  supplv  the 
PATENT   ATMOSPH  ERIC  GAS  MACHINE, 

for  Lighting  Country  Mansions.  Manufactories,  Ac, 
with  good  and  cheap  Gas. 

KNOINEERINO  WORKS  AND  OFFICF.S, 

33  TO  36  CAPEI^STREET,  DUBLIN. 

BAND   SAW  9I4CU1M£. 


Booth  Brothers,  63  Up.  oiepuen-st .  Dublin 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  TIMBER  STORES, 
12  WENTWORTH-PLACE, 
Near  Merrion-square. 

CEASONED    MAHOGANY,  OAK, 

0  WALNUT,  and  other  WOODS,  in  Log,  Plank,  Poaid, 
Veneer,  &c.,  &c. 

ROBERT  STRAHAN  and  Co.,  Proprietors. 


ROSS,    JI  U  K  R  AY,    AND    C  0., 
Engineers,  Plumbers,  Brass  Founders,  and  Lead 
Merchants.  (£-c. 
SI,  92,  and  93  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET,  DUBLIN, 
DUNLOE-ST..  BALLINASLOE. 
And  WESTPORT. 

C    SHEPPARD   has  in   Stock  a  Great 

0»  Variety  of  MARBLE  CHIMNEY  PIKCES  of  the  Finest 
Workmanship.  MONUMENTS,  CRESTS,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  ORNAMENTAL  WORK  excuted  in  Marble. 

72   BLESSINGTON  STREET,  late  of  Okmond  QCAT. 

James  Twamlev, 

(For  many  years  foreman  to  Gregg  and  Son,  Great  Brunswick 
street,  and  late  foreman  to  J.  Kennedy,  Merrion-row j, 

Bj  assfounder,  Gasfitter,  and  Plumber, 

10  SOUTH  ANNE-STREET  (off  Grafton-street),  DUBLIN 

Every  description  of  Plumbing  and  Gasfitting  repaired.  AD 
kinds  of  Brass  Work  repaired,  re-lackered,  iic. 


Hot  Water  Engineers, 
ENVILLE-STREET,  STOURBRIDGE. 


MEDAL  A  WARDED, 

HORTICULTURAL  SHOW,  ASTON,  1875. 

THE  SIMPLEST,  NEATEST,  CHEAPEST, 

I  and  BEST  for  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES.  posscMM 
Uie  following  great  advantagi  s  over  oiher  joints:— 

It  is  made  much  quicker,  and  is  safer  when  made. 

Provides  for  expansion  and  contraction  without  the  strata 
so  common  in  other  Pipes 

All  Pipes  arc  plain,  so  may  be  cut  to  any  length  withOBt 
waste. 

Any  Pipe  may  be  removed  or  replaced  without  disturbine 
the  others. 

The  joints  may,  in  ease  of  accident,  be  replaced  at  trifling 
cost, 

I  hey  are  -lO  per  cent,  better  than  tlic  ordinary  Socket  Pipea, 
and  can  be  fixed  at  about  the  same  cost. 

The  above  joints  have  now  been  In  use  five  years.  They 
ai-x  fixed  in  various  parts  of  England  and  America,  giviiif 
everywhere  peifect  satisfaction. 


SI'KCIALLT  ADAPTKD  FOR 

Cliiirclie!>!>,  il)oli(M»lw,  Public 
Ituilding^s,  IVlansioiis,  Sue, 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES:— 

Joints  made  quickly,  quite  safe  when  made. 

Allow  for  expansion  and  conti'action  without  strain. 

Connect  at  cither  end  or  underneath  with  any  size  Pipe. 

Any  Pipe  may  be  replaced  without  disturbing  the  others. 

Can  be  made  continuous  in  9  feet  lengths  to  any  extent. 

It  has  all  the  advantages  of  our  Expansion  Joints,  whiek, 
after  four  years'  practical  test,  are  acknowledged  to  be  ttM 
best  in  use. 

Illustrated  Circular  and  Price  List,  also  Estimates  for  HecMm^ 
with  the  most  Dnproved  Boilers. 
EXPANSION  JOINT  PIPES  or  COILS  on  application. 


IS  Upper  Gloucester-street,  Dublin. 

ROBERT  MAN  NIX, 

Cl^urt^  &  ^rt^ittttuntl  ^tcorulor  &  ^atnttr. 

Estimates  furnished  for  the  Decoration  of  Chancels.  Ba|>- 
tistiries.  Halls,  and  Special  Apartments,  in  any  of  the  various 
styles.  Figure-pieces,  Panelling.  Organ  Pipes,  Friezes  aD4 
Dados,  Diapering,  Illuminated  Scrolls  on  Zinc,  and  Orna- 
mental Painting  of  every  description  executed  in  a  superior 
manner,  at  a  moderate  cost. 

MINTONS 
ENAMELLED  TILES. 

MINTONS   ONLY    LONDON  WAREHOUSE 
28  VVALBROOK  — MANSION  HOUSE. 

Manvifactory-MINTON'S  CHINA  WORKS. 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 


ORNAMENTAL  TILES. 

rPHE  CAMPBELL  BKICK  &  TILE  CO., 

X  STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 

Manufacturers  of 
ENCAUSTIC  and  GEOMETRICAL  TILES  and  MOSAICS, 
For  Churches,  Public  Buildings,  H.ills,  Vestibules,  Conserva- 
tories, <Scc.    Majolica,  Glazed,  and  other  Tiles,  for  Hearth^ 
Fireplaces,  Baths,  Walls.    Enamelled  and  Earthenware  Til«a 
from  Miuton's  China  Works. 

ExniBiTioN  Awards. 

1872.  Dublin.— First  Class  Medal. 

1873.  Vienna— Medal  for  Merit. 
Patterns,  Prices,  and  Terms  on  application. 

Lmdon  Depot— Great  Portland-street,  Oxford-street.  W. 

Dublin  Asents—MO.\SELL,  MITCHELL,  k  Co.,  73  Townsend-it 


PATENT  OFFICE,  DUBLIN. 

T    K.  FAHIE  and  SON,  Cousulting  Engi- 

U  •  neers  and  Patent  Agents,  2  NASSAU  STREfcT, 
DUBLIN,  transact  every  description  of  bu.siiiess  in  referenea 
to  Patents  for  Inventions.  Registration  of  Designs,  Copyrights, 
Trade  Marks,  &c.  Instructions  free,  and  Puieutces  advised  a« 
to  the  practice  of  Patent  Law,  &e. 
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Illustration. 

KENSINGTON,  WINDSOK  AVENUE,  BELFAST. 
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SANITARY  AND  BUILDING  REFORM. 

BUILDING  Act,  and  a  number 
of  building  bye-laws,  are  very 
desirable  measures,  but  let  it 
be  recollected  their  value  con- 
sists in  their  stringent  en- 
forcement. We  have  been  for 
years  calling  upon  the  public  authorities  of 
this  city,  and  other  cities  and  towns  in  Ire- 
laad,  to  move  in  the  direction  of  building 
reform,  and  we  have  not  been  slow  to  remind 
public  bodies  in  several  places  of  the  powers 
that  they  already  possessed.  Bad  building 
has  moved  apace  within  recent  years  in  this 
country  as  well  as  in  the  sister  kingdoms, 
but  our  municipal  and  town  boards,  although 
they  could  do  much  to  reduce  the  evil  by 
enforcing  certain  clauses  in  some  of  the 
existing  sanitary  and  health  acts,  they  have, 
with  a  few  slight  exceptions,  failed  to  do  so! 
The  Corporation  of  this  city  have,  under  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  last  session,  certain 
powers  which  enable  them  to  frame  a 
number  of  bye-laws  to  regulate  and  control 
tiiC  erection  of  domestic  dwellings.  We 
understand  that  these  bye-laws  have  been 
prepared,  and  that  they  are  suitable  and 
efficient  for  the  ends  in  view.  Time  will  tell. 
We  have,  within  the  past  week,  made  a  serie* 
of  visits  to  the  northern  and  southern  suburbs, 
as  we  did  also  last  year,  and  from  what 
we  witnessed,  we  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  speculative  building  of  the 
lowest  character  is  greatly  extending.  In 
the  northern  suburbs  at  present  building  is 
rife;  but  in  the  matter  of  foundations, 
materials,  and  workmanship,  there  is  no 
honest  dealing  observable  ;  and  as  for 
Rupervision  on  the  part  of  municipal  or 
township  authority,  we  have  failed  to  dis- 
cover any.  In  the  north  and  south  suburbs, 
there  is,  tobesure,  alittle  sanitary  inspection 


occasionally,  when  illness  is  reported  in  cer- 
tain back  streets  and  courts  ;  but  in  respect 
to  the  sanitary  belongings  of  new  buildings, 
the  public  are  not  vouchsafed  a  word.  The 
rascally  low-class  builder  (who  may  not  be  a 
builder  at  all,  but  one  who  engages  in  the 
work)  is  to  be  found  actively  at  work.  He 
has  purchased  a  bit  of  low  ground — a  swampi 
perhaps,  or  a  waste  spot,  known  for 
years  as  "  nobody's  land."  He  is  chuck- 
ling with  delight,  for  he  thinks — nay,  he  is 
certain — his  venture  will  bring  him  in  a  good 
percentage :  double  as  much  as  he  could 
obtain  in  the  Stocks.  The  Corporation  or 
the  Town  Commissioners  help  the  building 
speculator  to  level  up  his  swamp,  by  sending 
their  rubbish  contractors  to  shoot  their 
rubbish  where  the  building  speculator  needs 
it.  The  houses  soon  crop  up  ;  no  one  looks 
after  the  foundations,  drainage,  or  materials ; 
the  work  is  scamped  from  footings  to  roof- 
tree — in  fact,  the  houses  are  "  built  to  sell,'' 
and  those  who  purchase  th^m  are  "  sold." 

Persistent  agitation  and  exposure  in  Lon- 
don has  led  to  stringent  building  bye-laws 
on  the  part  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  and  within  the  last  two  years  the 
great  abuses  of  speculative  building  have 
been  minimised.  In  Dublin,  from  the 
absence  of  a  regular  building  act,  the  evil 
increases  and  will  go  on  increasing  despite 
bye-laws,  from  the  fact  that  they  will  not  be 
properly  enforced  under  the  present  corpo- 
rate sanitary  organization.  There  are 
several  old  sanitary  acts  with  clauses  in  them 
calculated  to  effect  much  good,  but  no  steps 
are  taken  to  put  them  in  force.  Gross 
offenders  are  allowed  daily  to  escape ;  the 
magistrates  are  called  upon  to  fine  a  few  who 
have  neglected  to  abate  or  remove  nuisances, 
milk  dealers  are  fined  for  adulteration,  but 
scores  of  "  Jerry  "  builders,  instead  of  being 
heavily  fined  for  creating  nuisances,  are  often 
complimented  by  members  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Press  for  their  improvements. 
A  good  word  is  said  in  Council  and  Press  for 
Mr.  So-and-So  for  the  great  improvements 
he  is  carrying  out  in  Jerryville,  that  new 
and  rising  building  estate  he  has  laid  out. 
What  boots  that  the  houses  are  built  upon 
rubbish  shoots,  that  the  house  drains  have 
no  connection  with  the  public  sewers,  that 
the  floor  or  roof  timber  is  rotten  old  timber 
or  green  new,  that  the  bricks  are  half  burnt, 
and  that  the  mortar  and  wall  plaster  is  road 
mud,  &c.  The  improving  owner  of  Jerryville 
will  soon  be  a  T.C.  or  an  alderman,  if  he  is 
not  one  already,  and  "  you  know,  you  know," 
it  would  be  perfect  madness  to  insult  such  a 
substantial  man  by  allowing  a  public  ofiicer, 
sanitary  or  otherwise,  to  visit  his  houses  in 
course  of  erection.  If  the  public  officer  went 
to  Jerryville  he  might  see  something  wrong, 
but  if  he  stays  away  he  can  see  nothing,  and 
that  is  what  somebody  wants  him  to  see  if 
possible. 

While  noticing  the  neglect  of  our  public 
officials,  we  must  say  that  a  number  of  our 
architects  also  are  to  blame,  and  that  they 
are  not  doing  their  duty  to  the  public  or 
their  profession.  The  great  majority  of  our 
suburban  dwellings  are  not  architect's  houses 
at  all,  but  a  number  of  them  are,  and  we  are 
sorry  to  say  that  their  builders  have  too 
much  their  own  way  in  their  erection,  and 
also  in  regard  to  materials,  notwithstanding 
specifications. 

An  architect  is  false  to  his  duty,  false  to 
his  client,  and  unworthy  of  trust,  who  allows 
a  builder  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  a  speci- 


fication. There  may  be  a  difficulty  betimes, 
and  the  builder  may  not  be  able  to  secure  a 
certain  kind  of  bricks,  slates,  or  other 
materials,  but,  save  under  exceptionable  cir- 
cumstances, what  is  specified  should  be 
insisted  upon.  There  are  many  respectable 
builders  in  this  city  who  always  perform  their 
contracts  honourably,  and  who  never  do  in- 
ferior work  ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  we 
have  unprincipled  builders  in  our  midst,  aye, 
and  we  have  also  some  unprincipled  archi- 
tects who  are  not  above  accepting  bye-com- 
missions. We  hope  none  of  the  profession 
will  be  shocked  by  our  open  statement.  We 
speak  for  the  good  of  the  order,  and  that  the 
bad  may  be  tabooed  and  weeded  out  of  the 
ranks.  We  do  not  hold  our  architects  res- 
ponsible for  houses  that  are  not  built  under 
their  supervision,  but  we  do  hold  them  res- 
ponsible for  those  that  are.  It  would  there- 
fore be  unfair  on  our  part,  while  denouncing 
bad  builders,  if  we  failed  to  condemn  unprin- 
cipled architects.  Perfunctory  architec- 
tural supervision  is  a  direct  encouragement 
to  scamped  work  in  building  ;  and  we  regret 
to  say  no  small  amount  of  building  work,  even 
under  architects,  is  carelessly  supervised. 
Weil  built  and  sanitarily  constructed 
dwellings  will  be  impossible  if  architects  as 
well  as  the  public  authorities  will  not  do 
their  duty.  Both  the  profession  and  the 
public  authorities  require  to  act  in  unison, 
and  we  doubt  that  the  public  health  will  ever 
be  satisfactorily  secured  until  a  syst«m  of 
house  registration  is  established  and 
efficiently  carried  out.  Before  any  new  house 
is  inhabited  a  certificate  of  its  sanitary  con- 
dition should  be  forthcoming.  Indeed  every 
purchaser,  intending  owner  and  occupier, 
should  look  forward  to  the  production  of  such 
a  certificate.  Under  the  registration  system 
we  would  have  few  run-up  houses,  bad  foun- 
dations and  drainage.  Speculative  building 
would  soon  be  at  a  discount,  and  the  specu- 
lators would  have  to  turn  their  talents  into 
some  other  field. 

How  to  improve  the  City  of  Dublin  is  a 
problem  which  the  Corporation  is  not  likely 
to  solve  to  the  advantage  of  citizens  in  the 
present  generation.     It  would  like  to  extend 
the  boundary  of  the  capital,  but  this  would, 
under  present  circumstances,  hardly  spell 
improvement.     The   extension  of  the  city 
boundary  would  mean  more  funds  to  the 
Corporation  and  more  officials,  and  many 
desire  the  change  for  the  attainment  of  the 
latter  object.    A  new  boundary  wiU  not  lead 
to  the  improvement  or  rebuilding  of  the 
woe-begone  Liberty  or  Coombe  quarters,  or 
that  equally-forlorn  district,  thickly  matted 
with  life  and  death,  dirt  and  disease,  between 
the  lines  of  Smithfield  and  Capel-street.  The 
Corporation,  or  many  of  the  members  thereof, 
can  wax  eloquent  betimes  on  the  subject  of 
artisans'  dwellings  and  improved  homes  for 
the  working  classes,  but   what  have  they 
done,  or  what  are  they  doing  ?     We  are  not 
getting  cleaner  streets  or  wider  ones ;  the 
projected  improvements  of  twenty  years  ago 
are  still  projects   and   no  more  ;  sanitary 
reports  succeed  sanitary  reports,  some  of 
them  very  good,  but  they  are  read  to  be  for- 
gotten, for  their  advice  is  seldom  acted  upon. 
There  is  plenty  of  good  law  as  well  as  bad 
law,  but  the   former  is  not  administered. 
Sanitary  acts  in  Ireland,  in  a  short  time 
after  their  passing,  are  allowed  to  become 
almost  dead  letters,  for  the  very  public  bodies 
they  were  intended  to  empower  neglect  to 
administer  them.    It  is  deplorable  to  witness 
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the  ruin  and  dilapidation  that  exist  in 
different  quarters  of  the  city,  and  to  know 
Low  little  is  being  done  to  effect  any  improve- 
ment. 

Some  blocks  of  artisans'  dwellingg  have 
been  erected  north  and  south  of  the  Liffey, 
but  they  are  not  an  entire  success  ;  indeed, 
some  of  these  buildings  are  failures  as  regards 
design,  arrangement,  and  health.  We  do 
not  like  to  be  invidious  in  pointing  to  par- 
ticular blocks  of  dwellings  whose  design 
does  not  bespeak  a  high  order  of  architec- 
tural talent.  We  examined  one  block  of 
these  artizans'  dwellings  two  or  three  days 
since,  and  a  more  uncouth  assemblage  of 
dwellings  we  never  witnessed.  They  are 
bald  and  sterile  in  design,  and  most  irregular 
in  arrangement.  They  cannot  be  comfortable 
for  the  tenants — at  least  for  some  of  the 
tenants  ;  and  the  balcony  arrangement  to 
one  of  the  blocks,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  doors  of  the  rooms  which  open  thereon 
are  placed,  is  "  a  caution" — nay,  it  is  an  actual 
"  sensation,"  and  "  spectacular  scene."  In 
the  particular  block  of  dwellings  we  allude 
to,  the  balcony  space  looking  out  into  a 
wide  street  was  utilised  for  a  laundry  area, 
and  a  number  of  lines  were  festooned  with 
clothes  a-drying.  The  linen  charitably  hid 
a  portion  of  the  noble  design  of  the  architect, 
and  perhaps  it  was  as  well.  The  architects 
of  our  artizans'  dwellings  in  Dublin  have, 
we  fear,  much  to  learn  as  regards  arrange- 
ment, for  none  of  the  houses  they  have  yet 
designed  are  suitable  for  the  needs  of  the 
working  classes.  The  rooms  in  some  of  the 
blocks  are  miserably  small,  and  the  back- 
yards and  sanitary  appliances  are  scant  and 
limited. 

We  had  hoped  that,  in  a  commercial  ven- 
ture, more  improvement  would  be  visible 
than  there  is,  but  the  common  suburban 
building  speculator,  though  he  builds  badly, 
he  builds  tastefully.  His  Dead  Sea  fruit  at 
least  tempts  the  eye  and  the  pocket,  even 
though  they  turn  to  ashes  afterwards  upon 
the  lips. 

We  are  ready  to  hail  any  and  every  build- 
ing reform,  and  aid  in  its  accomplishment ; 
and  if  the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  through 
its  officials,  earnestly  take  up  the  question, 
and  enforce  the  bye-laws  and  regulations 
they  have  framed,  it  will  give  us  great 
pleasure  to  record  its  action  from  time  to 
time.  We  have  so  often  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  bad  building  and  its  sanitary  sur- 
roundings, we  need  not  carry  the  subject 
further  at  present.  Our  people,  however,  in 
city  and  suburbs,  may  count  upon  us  in 
vigilantly  watching  their  and  our  interests  in 
the  matter  of  sanitary  and  building  reform. 


THE  CHILD,  INVENTION— AND  THE 
MOTHER,  NECESSITY. 

A  REVERIE. 

"  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  Invention,"  has 
})een  dinned  into  my  ears  since  I  was  a  boy ; 
but,  from  my  experience  of  her  and  the 
world,  I  think  Necessity  was  my  stepmother, 
and  a  very  stingy  and  hard  taskmistress  she 
has  been  to  me  since  a  child.  I  have  eaten 
my  scant  bite  often  in  sorrow ;  and  as  I  had 
to  work  hard  and  for  long  hours  to  satisfy 
her,  and  bear  her  taunts,  pinches,  and  bruises, 
I  had  not  much  time  to  relieve  my  over- 
charged feelings  with  a  good  cry  of  salt 
tears,  unless  I  did  it  in  bed  by  robbing  myself 
of  the  few  hours'  sleep  I  was  vouchsafed. 
Necessity  for  many  years  gave  me  no  credit 
for  my  good  intentions  or  suggestions, — she 
rather  snubbed  me  ;  told  me  to  "  shut  up, 
you  little  prate-box,  and  don't  bother  me 


with  your  whimsical  notions."  If  step- 
mother really  knew  she  had  the  guardianship 
of  an  inventive  genius,  she  might  have  acted 
more  kindly  towards  me,  in  view  of  her  own 
future  interests.  Perhaps  Necessity,  after 
all,  was  my  real  mother  ;  but  it  is  such  a  long 
time  now  since  I  was  born,  I  cannot  settle 
the  matter  to  my  own  satisfaction.  I  assume, 
however,  that  I  was  the  child  Invention, 
and  that  Necessity  gave  birth  to  me,  and  I 
might  have  starved,  as  often  I  have  starved, 
on  one  meal  a  day,  and  hid  my  8habl)iness 
on  Sundays,  if  I  did  not  try  on  bettering 
my  position  when  I  entered  my  teens.  I 
educated  myself,  learned  the  alphabet  by 
listening  to  other  children,  picked  up  and 
treasured  torn  picture-books  ;  and,  by  volun- 
teering to  mend  children's  toys,  acquired  my 
first  little  knowledge  of  construction,  which  I 
afterwards  improved  upon  in  more  extensive 
mechanical  and  scientific  fields.  My  first 
essays  were  certainly  imitative,  but  imitation 
is  food  for  invention,  for  it  is  requisite  for 
one  to  know  how  others  have  worked,  and 
how  to  do  their  work  if  needed,  that  we  may 
improve  upon  their  methods.  Necessity  is 
as  much  the  mother  of  Imitation  as  Inven- 
tion. One  must  imitate  to  acquire  know- 
ledge or  how  to  work  at  a  craft,  to  live,  but 
Imitation  makes  but  few  sacrifices  for  the 
common  good  ;  while  Invention,  in  the  first 
instance,  is  generally  a  martyr.  Blest 
martyr  !  you  sow,  but  others  reap  ;  you  die, 
and  above  your  grave  the  plagiarist  is 
honoured.  What  boots  it  if  I,  lilie  others, 
have  suffered  a  living  death  ? — I  am  only 
fulfilling  the  destiny  in  store  for  all  my  kin. 
Why  did  I  starve  myself  to  learn,  lie  in  hay- 
lofts and  under  hayricks  at  night,  read  under 
the  city  gas-lamps  after  dark,  pore  and  study 
whenever  and  wherever  I  could, — think  and 
brood,  and  brood  and  think,  till  my  temples 
ached  and  my  brain  seemed  turning  ?  Why 
did  I  do  this  ?  I  never  looked  for  a  patron  for 
a  mercenary  purpose,  or  signed  a  document 
telling  the  world  that  the  offspring  of  my 
brain  was  the  work  of  another.  Though 
Invention  is  my  name,  I  never  invented 
falsehood,  and  lied  like  the  truth — that  is, 
told  lies  as  truths.  Half  a  century  is  setting 
upon  my  head  ;  my  hair  is  prematurely  grey, 
and  methinks  I  am  a  little  bald  a-top.  I 
belong  to  no  political  party.  I  am  no  secta- 
rian sidesman  ;  I  cannot  labour  or  want  for 
many  years  more.  The  civil  list  exists  not 
for  inventors  like  me.  I  have  invented  no 
infernal  machine  or  ponderous  cannon  for 
slaughtering  mankind  by  thousands.  I  have 
only  invented  or  improved  appliances  and 
systems  for  reforming  and  keeping  people 
alive,  and  helping  them  to  be  more  happy. 
'Tis  plain  I  have  missed  my  vocation,  or  I 
have  lived  too  late  in  the  world,  for  my  ser- 
vices are  not  likely  to  command  recognition, 
not  to  speak  of  a  pension.  Perhaps  I  will  be 
written  down  as  a  melancholy  egotist — "  a 
ne'er  do  weel,"  by  the  very  brain-pickers 
who  saw  something  good  in  what  I  said  and 
in  what  I  did,  while  they  ignored  the 
clothed  skeleton  who  walked  the  world  un- 
titled and  unmoneyed.  I  have  a  strange 
presentiment  betimes,  and  it  steals  over  me 
in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night — aye,  and 
in  the  daytime,  in  moments  when  I  am 
unconscious  of  being  in  the  place  I 
am.  I  have  visions  of  another  and  a  better 
world,  but  of  these  sights  I  shall  be  silent. 
The  downward  journey  of  life  has  com- 
menced. Yet,  broken-down  and  feeble  as  I 
have  grown,  I  still  can  work,  and  must  work. 
Better,  after  all,  to  die  in  harness  than  die 
a  swathed  lump  of  helpless  flesh  full  of  pain, 
an  encumbrance  to  self  and  others.  To- 
morrow, and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow 
again,  may  come,  but  to  one  no  very  distant 
evening  of  my  days  there  shall  be  no  to-mor- 
row. Invention  must  die  at  last  in  my  per- 
son, the  child  and  the  fruit,  the  old  man,  but 
not  the  seed  ;  the  spirit  and  seed  will  still 
live  and  fructify  for  ages. 

Draw  the  curtain  to  !  No,  let  the  setting 
sun  gleam  upon  my  closing  eyes.  I  looked 
upon  it  in  the  morning  of  my  life,  proudly 
and  hopefully,  and  I  can  bear  its  light  still. 
Softly,  dear ;  smooth  my  pillow  a  little,  and 


let  my  last  look  be  towards  the  West.  Join 
me  in  a  prayer,  for  the  hour  has  arrived. 
"  There  are  newsmongers  at  the  gate."  Are 
there,  dear  ? — kind  inquirers  after  the  poor 
old  dying  inventor,  whose  obituary  is  already 
written,  all  save  the  hour  at  which  he  died.  If 
there  is  any  praise  to-morrow,  the  "  dull  cold 
ears  of  death  "  will  not  hear  it ;  and  'tis  as 
well.  God  bless  you,  dear  I  God  bless  you  J 
I  die  forgiving  all  my  enemies.  Farewell  t 
I  die  in  peace." 


TAXATION  AND  LAND  COMPANIES. 

III.  About  the  ti  me  of  the  insertion  in  the 
Irish  Builder  of  the  articles  on  Taxation 
and  Land  Companies,  the  English  journals — 
especially  the  SUindard — were  filled  with 
letters  on  farming  through  large  co-operativo 
companies.  Some  years  ago,  Vir  Uhscuru* 
placed  these  views  before  your  readers  in 
letters  on  Large  and  Small  Farms.  The  jiroit 
and  cons  both  on  the  side  of  the  landlord 
and  tenant  have  been  ably  argued  in  the 
Press. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  single  individual 
with  capacity  and  capital  who  embarks  ia 
such  large  undertakings  as  those  usually 
managed  by  a  great  company,  would  secure 
to  himself  the  salaries  paid  to  directors  or 
managers.  But  how  few  persons  have  the 
pluck,  enterprise,  or  capital,  or  who  would 
invest  Itheir  all  in  such  immense  designs. 
They  would  be  considered  as  foolish  as  that 
man  who  placed  all  his  eggs  in  one  basket, 
where  all  may  be  lost  by  a  single  accident. 
To  create  such  farms,  many  small  proprietors 
can  co-operate,  where  the  loss  may  be  felt 
lightly,  as  falling  on  many  persons.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  more  can  be  extracted 
from  the  land  by  agriculture,  than  can  b« 
obtained  by  only  taking  from  the  soil  what 
nature  produces,  chiefly  used  to  graze  stock. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  man  shall  live  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  inferior  soils  may 
be  brought  (with  cultivation)  to  produce 
food  for  man  and  beast.  Hitherto  most  of 
the  large  farms  have  been  employed  in  feeding 
stock  alone,  to  purchase  which,  the  largest 
portion  of  the  capital  is  employed.  Money 
is  required  for  the  wages  of  herds  and  over- 
seers. To  engage  in  producing  more  food 
for  an  increased  stock,  to  purchase  and  pro- 
vide shelter  for  cattle,  to  buy  or  hire 
machinery  to  cultivate  the  lands,  to  provide 
wages  of  more  labourers,  stewards,  herds, 
&c.,  must  require  greater  expenditure. 

IV.  It  wiU  take  time  to  remove  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles,  viz.,  "the  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence "  which  farmers  have,  on  the 
change  of  becoming  the  servants  of  great 
companies,  although  the  greater  benefits 
must  ensue  to  them.  The  large  and  educa- 
ted farmers  will  necessarily  become  stewards 
and  overseers ;  the  small  and  uneducated 
must  sink  into  the  position  of  labourers, 
herds,  &c.  But  it  may  be  confidently 
asserted  that  a  certainty  of  constant  em- 
ployment with  good  wages  and  increased 
comforts  wiU  eventually  result,  and  that 
there  will  be  a  larger  demand  for  both  edu- 
cated and  uneducated  labourers. 

V.  The  owners  of  land,  in  letting  it  to  such 
companies,  must  remember  that  they  will 
prevent  any  competition  in  future,  and  will 
eventually  create  a  fixity  of  tenure  in  letting 
to  a  large  body,  instead  of  to  single  indivi- 
duals, whom  it  will  be  difficult  to  shake  off. 

Fixity  of  tenure  is  probably  the  only  way 
by  which  sufficient  capital  could  be  expended 
in  extracting  more  produce  ;  very  few  of  the 
land  owners  have,  or  could  raise,  the  means, 
if  they  obtained  the  repossession  of  the  soil. 
The  question,  therefore,  with  landlords 
would  be  :  "  whether  to  let  in  perpetuity  to 
single  individuals,  or  have  co-operative  com- 
panies who  would  pay  a  fair  rent,  or  probably 
a  higher  rate  ?"  but  in  all  cases  there  would 
eventually  ba  a  greater  fixity  of  tenure  than 
at  present. 

VI.  There  is,  however,  a  power  which  has 
greater  interest  in  this  subject  than  either 
landlord  or  tenant,  viz.,  the  community  at 
large,  who  are  the  great  consumers  of  the 
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produce  both  of  land  and  labour,  and  whose 
interest  it  is  to  have  every  necessary  or 
requisite  both  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  means 
to  buy. 

This  power  has  efifected  a  free  trade  in 
Great  Britain  by  which  all  kinds  of  food  are 
cheaper  ;  but  in  effecting  this  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  these  necessaries  of  life,  the  produce 
of  cheaper  labour  by  foreign  productions  is 
admitted  to  competition,  and  that  to  encour- 
age the  manufactures  of  other  countries, 
tuxes  have  been  imposed  on  the  articles, 
which  were  not  so  necessary  as  food  is  to 
the  labourers  of  these  countries.  Already 
several  states  are  underselling  in  these 
kingdoms  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain. 
Reciprocity  is  but  an  idea,  which  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  will  never  be  able  to  gain ; 
unless  the  State  is  able  to  employ  the  labour, 
emigration  will  be  the  result. 

VII.  Can  it  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  en- 
courage the  loss  of  population,  when  there  is 
plenty  of  employment  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  land,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
neglected  pasture  by  great  companies  who 
would  invest  in  the  improvement  of  the  soil  ? 

These  communities  would  deepen  the 
ground  by  the  use  of  improved  ploughs,  by 
the  employment  of  steam  and  water  in  the 
making  of  the  several  requisites  for  cutting 
and  threshing  the  crop,  in  preparing  food  for 
the  stock,  &c.,  the  buildings  necessary  for 
the  servants,  and  for  the  shelter  of  the  stock, 
besides  the  requisite  attendance  in  preparing 
the  produce  for  the  market.  Another  con- 
sideration will  be  the  health  of  the  population 
living  more  in  the  country  than  in  crowded 
rookeries.  L. 


NARROW-GAUGE  RAILWAYS, 
IRELAND,  1879. 

We  observe  that  a  further  extension  of  this 
system  has  been  obtained  by  the  Ballymena 
and  Portglenone  Railway  BiU,  which  has 
been  sanctioned  in  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords.    This  makes  a  continuous  narrow- 
gauge  system  in  the  county  of  Antrim  of  60 
miles,  over  50  miles  of  which  passenger  and 
goods  traffic  have  been  carried  profitably  and 
safely  for  the  past  twelve  months.  Those 
who  have  travelled  over  these  lines  are  loud 
in  their  praises  of  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the 
carriages.    The  Ballymena  and  Larne  Rail- 
way extends  to  the  harbour  of  Larne,  where 
a   capital  hotel  (the  Olderfleet)  from  the 
design  of  Mr.  S.  P.  Close,  architect,  has  been 
erected  at  a  cost  of   some  ^15,000.  This 
hotel  will  be  found  on  trial  second  to  none  in 
comfort  and  elegance,  coupled  with  that  impor- 
tant desideratum, "  economy  in  charges,"  and 
attention  from  the  courteous  manager,  Mr. 
Simpson.    The  Scotch  and  Liverpool  boats 
start  from  this  harbour  ;  the  American  State 
Line  steamers  also  call  every  week  for  goods 
and  passengers  for  New  York.    It  is  per- 
fectly marvellous  how  the  commerce  of  this 
port  has  increased  within  the   past  three 
years,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  introduction  of 
narrow-guage  railways,  and  the  persevering 
energy  of  the  proprietor  of  the  harbour,  J. 
Chaine,  Esq.,  M.P.,  who  is  entitled  to  great 
praise  for  his  untiring  zeal  in  developing  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  giving  an  im- 
petus to  industries  hitherto  unknown.  Mr. 
MacDonald  is  engineer  of  the  harbour,  and 
W.  Lewis,  of  43  Dame-street,  Dublin, 
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engineer  to  this  Narrow-guage  Railway 
System,  which  is  at  present  confined  to  the 
north  of  Ireland,  but  which  we  hope  to  see 
Boon  extended  over  the  whole  country,  as  it 
seems  (at  a  cheap  rate  of  construction)  to 
answer  all  the  present  and  future  require- 
ments of  traffic.  As  the  3-feet  narrow-gauge 
seems  to  be  the  railway  of  the  future,  "it 
thould  be  legalized  as  a  system,  and  the  stand- 
ing orders  adjusted  to  meet  each  case. 
Thus  if  a  Bill  has  been  obtained  to  make  a 
6  ft.  3  in.  gauge,  liberty  is  sought  (as  in 
the  Letterkenny)  to  alter  it  to  a  3  ft. 
gauge,  the  report  of  the  IJoard  of 
Trade  officerB  as  to  the  advisabiiM .  7  of  this 
proceeding,  and  the  rules  and  standing 
orders    applying   thereto,    would  vaatly 


simplify  matters,  and  enable  Lord  Redesdale 
to  deal  with  such  application  as  with  an  ordi- 
nary Railway  Bill.  The  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, when  opening  a  section  of  this 
system,  referred  to  the  vast  benefits  in  a 
national  as  well  as  local  point  of  view  that 
would  be  derived  by  the  introduction  of  this 
system  generally  throughout  the  country, 
which  has  now  been  sufficiently  tested  to 
justify  its  extension. 


THE 


CONDITION   OF   THE  ART  OF 
LINE-ENGRAVING. 


At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society  for 
the  Fine  Arts,  on  the  15th  ult.,  Mr.  E.  P. 
Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  "  On  the 
Uses  of  a  Collection  of  Ancient  Engravings." 

Mr.  George  Godwin,  who  occupied  the 
chair,  in  introducing  the  lecturer,  said  : — 
Our  business  this  evening  is  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Loftus  Brock  a  paper  on  the  uses  of  a  collec- 
tion of  old  engravings.    Mr.  Brock,  knowing 
the  great  interest  with  which  I  have  long 
viewed  the  subject,  and  sharing  the  regret 
which  I  have  long  felt  for  the  present  condition 
of  the  art  of  line-engraving  in  this  country, 
has  asked  me  to  say  some  dozen  sentences 
preliminary  to  his  lecture.    The  neglect  of 
the  art  of  line-engraving  is  indeed  singularly 
great — so  much  so,  that  there  are  now  very 
few  eminent  professors  of  the  art  in  England. 
We  have  lately  heard  much  of  the  revival  of 
etching,  and  we  have  many  admirable  pro- 
fessors of  that  beautiful  art   amongst  us, 
notably  Mr.  Seymour  Haden,  whose  works 
are  all  exceedingly  fine,  and  many  of  them, 
I  have  no  doubt,  well  known  to  you.  But 
etching  is  a  very  different  thing  from  line- 
engraving.    Etching  is  a  mode  of  production 
which  is  itself  the  means  of  showing  the 
artist's  own  drawing,  but  it  is  not  the  best 
means   of  reproduction — of   setting  before 
thousands  the  work  of  another — of  enabling 
thousands  and  hundreds   of  thousands  to 
enjoy  that  which,  but  for  proper  reproduc- 
tions, would  have  been  known  to  but  a  few. 
For  that  purpose,  there  is,  I  venture  to  say, 
no  art  equal  to  that  of  line-engraving— that 
art  which  has  made  Michael  Angelo,Raffaelle, 
and  Leonardo  da  Vinci  household  words  to 
millions  who  have  never  seen  any  of  the 
works  of  those  masters,  and  the  great  majority 
of  whom  never  will  see  them.  At  the  present 
moment,  in   England,   mezzotint,  stipple, 
woodcuts,   lithography,    photography,  the 
autotype,  the  photogravure,  and  many  other 
rapid  and  cheap  means  of  reproduction,  serve 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  public,  and  the 
result  is  that  publishers  of  engravings — who 
are  now  very  few  in  England— are  afraid  to 
undertake  the  cost  of  such  works  of  line- 
engraving  as  those  I  have  mentioned.  And 
in  this  connexion  I  think  it  will  be  admitted 
that  but  for  the  persistency  of  the  Art-Union 
of  London  in  producing  and  issuing  a  large 
engraving  (and  sometimes  more  than  one)  in 
each  year,  the  art  of  line-engraving  would 
positively  have  died  out  in  England.  The 
Art  Journal  has,  lam  bound  to  say,  done  a 
great  deal  in  that  respect  (and  in  other 
matters,  too),  which  has  not  been  so  fully 
recognised  as  it  might  and  should  have  been  ; 
but  the  engravings  of  the  Art  Journal  have 
necessarily  been  less  important  than  those  to 
which  I   have  alluded.    The  cost  of  line- 
engraving  is  very  considerable— many  of  you 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  how  considerable. 
I  can  give  you  an  instance- that  of  "  The 
Meeting  of  Wellington  and  Blucher,"  ad- 
mirably engraved  for  the  Art- Union  of  Lon- 
don by  Mr.  Lumb  Stocks  (whom  I  am  very 
glad   to  see   present  this   evening),  after 
Maclise's  picture  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.     The  engraving  of 
that  work,  and  the  right  of  engraving,  cost 
£'d,GOO,  and  the  paper  for  and  tlie  printing  of 
the  copies  cost  another  £3,000,  no  that,  to 
produce  all  the  copies  issued,  £6,G00  were 
spent.     Very  nearly  as  much  was  spent  on 
the  companion  engraving  of  "  The  Death  of 
Nelson,"  executed  by   Mr.    Sharpe.  Such 
being  the  case,  fine  impressions  of  good  en- 
gravings are  necessarily  costly  when  pro- 


duced in  the  ordinary  way  of  commerce ;  but 
then  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
possession  of  a  fine  engraving  is  the  next 
best  thing  to  the  possession  of  the  actual 
work  of  which  it  is  a  translation — and  that 
this  fact  is  now  being  recognised  will  be 
known  to  those  who  have  watched  recent 
sales,  and  noted  the  high  prices  obtained  for 
good  engravings.  What  is  desired  is  to  lead 
the  public  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  this 
art  of  line-engraving,  so  that  there  may  be 
such  a  demand  for  specimens  of  the  art  as 
may  induce  publishers  to  give  commissions 
to  engravers. 

Mr.  Brock  then  read  his  paper  (which  we 
give  elsewhere). 

Mr.  Lumb  Stocks,  R.A.,  said  he  should 
esteem  it  a  great  privilege  to  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  thanking  Mr.  Brock  for  his  very 
interesting  paper,  and  for  the  able  way  in 
which  he  had  set  forth  the  uses  of  en- 
gravings. Some  of  the  ways  in  which  en- 
gravings might  be  of  use  had  never,  so  far  as 
he  (Mr.  Stocks)  was  aware,  occurred  to  Lis 
mind — probably  because  he  was  so  fully  en- 
gaged in  the  actual  work  of  engraving  that 
he  had  little  time  to  think  of  the  many  and 
varied  uses  to  which  the  art  could  be  put. 
Engraving  was  an  invaluable  assistant  in  the 
work  of  education.  The  man  of  taste  was 
more  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  art  than 
by  its  practical  value,  but  to  the  latter  quality 
the  antiquary  was  much  indebted  for  the 
information  it  gave  him  as  to  buildings,  &c., 
which  had  been  swept  away. 

The  chairman  said  he  was  quite  sure  that 
all  present   would   agree  with  Mr.  Lumb 
Stocks  in  that  expression  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Brock  for  his  interesting  paper,  illustrated 
as  it  was  by  the  large  collection  of  engrav- 
ings hanging  on  the  walls.    He  (the  chair- 
man) was  exceedingly  glad  that  Mr.  Brock 
had  referred  to  the  very  remarkable  collec- 
tion of  views  of  old  London,  belonging  to 
Mr.   Grace,  and  now  on  view   at  South 
Kensington,  because  he  feared  it  was  not 
known  as  it  should  be,  or  it  would  be 
attended  by  more  persons  than  had  hitherto 
visited  it.     He  hoped  that  arrangements 
could  be  made  whereby  Mr.  Brock's  collec- 
tion then  in  that  room  could  remain  there 
for  a  few  days,  in  order  that  the  members  of 
the  society  who  were  unable  to  attend  that 
evening  might  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
it.    The  trouble  that  had  been  taken  by  Mr. 
Brock  in  removing  so  many  engravings  from 
their  mounts,  and  in  hanging  them  up  in  that 
large  room,  deserved  to  be  compensated  for 
in  some  measure  by  the  collection  being  in- 
spected by  as  many  persons   as  possible. 
Some  seven  years  ago  it  was  his  (the  chair- 
man's) privilege  to  address  a  few  observations 
to  the  society  upon  the  condition  of  the 
drama,  and  those  remai'ks  led  to  a  movement, 
which   was  still  going  on,  and  which,  he 
hoped,  would  before  long  result  in  giving  to 
the  public  at  any  rate  one  theatre  not  wholly 
controlled  by  the  prevailing  popular  taste, 
and  one  where  the  highest  works  of  dramatic 
art  could  be  represented.    It  would,  he  felt 
quite  sure,  be  a  great  reward  to  Mr.  Brock  if 
in  like  manner  what  had  been  said  that  even- 
ing should  direct  general  attention  to  the 
beauty  of  line-engraving  in  the  highest  style 
of  the  art,  and  so  provide  that  public  opinion 
and  that  desire  for  the  purchase   of  line- 
engravings  which  would  enable  publishers  to 
spend  money  on  line-engravings  with  some- 
thing like  a  fair  prospect  of  return  upon  the 
outlay.     If  any  one  asked  what  was  now 
being  done  in  England  to  illustrate  for  pos- 
terity the  part  which  we  had  borne  and 
which  were  continuing  to  bear  in  the  world's 
history,  he  was  afraid  we  should  have  to 
admit  that  very  little  of  a  high  class  was  being 
produced.    He  begged  leave  to  second,  most 
warmly,  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Loftus 
Brock. 

The  motion  having  been  carried  by  accla- 
mation, 

Mr.  .Jamee  Edmeston  moved  a  vote  of 
tlianks  to  the  chairman  for  presiding,  and  for 
the  remarks  with  whicli  he  had  prefaced  Mr. 
Brock's  lecture.  With  the  permission  of  the 
Society  of  British  Artists,  who  were  the 
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present  tenants  of  the  Gallery,  and  who 
were  always  most  courteous  and  kind,  ho  had 
no  doubt  that  Mr.  Brock's  collection  of  en- 
gravings could  remain  on  view  for  a  few  days. 


THE 

MOORE  CENTENARY  CELEBRATION. 

The  Centenary  Celebration  on  the  28th  ult. 
may  be  pronounced  on  the  whole  as  a  suc- 
cessful one.  Having  written  so  much  in 
these  columns  of  late  in  reference  to  Moore, 
and  tho  daily  Press  having  given  ample 
details  of  the  Centenary  Ceremonial,  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  publish  any  of 
the  proceedings  in  detail  particularly,  being  a 
professional  journal.  In  more  ways  than 
one  we  have  assisted  in  the  Centenary  move- 
ment, and  in  drawing  attention  to  the  claims 
of  Moore.  Now  that  he  is  honoured  we  are 
satisfied,  though  we  are  fully  aware  that 
some  who  have  made  a  good  deal  of  noise 
Lave  done  very  little  work.  The  services  of 
some  men  have  been  ignored,  and  among 
them  the  originators  of  the  Celebration,  but 
it  has  been  ever  thus  in  the  history  of  all 
popular  movements.  The  silent  worker  is 
always  forgotten,  while  the  men  with  the 
loudest  and  strongest  voices  push  themselves 
to  the  front.  We  trust  that,  if  there  are  any 
surplus  moneys  left  after  the  expenses  of 
the  Centenary  Celebration  are  paid,  they 
will  be  made  to  form  a  nucleus  towards  a 
fund  for  erecting  a  fitting  statue  to  our 
National  Poet.  It  is  a  moot  question 
whether  such  a  statue  should  replace  the  one 
in  College-street,  or  be  erected  on  another 
site  elsewhere  in  Dublin.  A  fitting  statue 
to  the  memory  of  Moore  is  needed  to  give 
completeness  to  the  Centenary  Celebration 
which  has  just  taken  place. 


THE  WANT  OF  SWIMMING  ACCOM- 
MODATION IN  DUBLIN. 

Within  the  last  half  century  in  Dublin — 
before  the  Liffey  got  so  polluted  with  sewage 
and  other  foulness — the  suburban  sea-boards 
north  and  south  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  city  were  much  resorted  to  by  bathers  of 
both  sexes.  At  Clontarf  and  Dollymount 
there  were  a  number  of  bathing-boxes  for 
women  ;  and  at  Ringsend,  Sandymount, 
Irishtown,  and  other  places  further  along  the 
southern  marine  townships,  like  accommoda- 
tion was  provided.  To  some  small  extent,  on 
the  north  side  and  on  the  south,  bathing-boxes 
for  women  are  still  provided  ;  but  Clontarf 
strand,  from  Marino  to  Castle-avenue,  is  not 
an  enticing  or  attractive  bathing  beach,  owing 
to  slimy  deposits  and  coarse  shingle.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  or  before  the  rail- 
way embankment  was  constructed  across  the 
estuary  at  Marino,  the  strand  at  Clontarf 
afforded  a  very  fair  bathing  area,  but  the  con- 
dition of  the  place  is  greatly  changed  within 
recent  years.  Independent  of  the  public 
baths  in  the  city,  which  do  not  meet  the 
wants  of  a  large  portion  of  our  people,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  industrial  classes,  we 
have  no  bathing  accommodation  worth  speak- 
ing of.  There  is  needed,  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  the  city,  a  place  where  open-air 
salt-water  bathing  and  swimming  can  be  car- 
ried on  successfully.  For  many  years  in  the 
present  century  there  was  a  bathing-place 
on  the  East  Wall,  near  the  North  Wall, 
called  the  "  slip."  Clontarf  Island,  which 
is  reached  by  a  ferry  in  a  few  minutes  from 
the  "  slip,"  was  also  much  resorted  to 
by  the  young  men  of  the  city.   Tlie  little 


islet,  however,  of  late  years,  has  nearly  dis- 
appeared, owing  to  a  silting-up  process,  con- 
sequent on  harbour  extensions  and  improve- 
ments. The  "  slip"  and  island  will  soon  dis- 
appear under  the  operations  of  the  Port  and 
Docks  Board;  but  the  Board  have  promised 
to  provide  a  bathing  and  swimming-place  in 
lieu  of  what  they  will  take  away  under  their 
now  powers.  We  hope  that  this  matter  will 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  for  the  working  classes 
of  the  city  are  very  ill  provided  with  swim- 
ming accommodation. 

The  turning  of  the  disused  city  basins  into 
baths  or  bathing  places  was  agitated  a  few 
years  since,  and  we,  in  common  with  others, 
exerted  our  utmost  to  induce  the  Corporation 
and  others  to  do  their  duty  in  the  matter. 
The  Corporation  did  not  give  a  willing  ear 
to  the  proposal,  so  the  city  basins  have  been 
lost  to  the  public.  Seaside  bathing  can,  of 
course,  be  indulged  in  by  many  along  the 
margin  of  the  bay  from  Sandymount  to 
Kingstown  and  further,  as  also  at  the  North 
Bull  at  Dollymount.  Suitable  places  nearer 
to  the  city  are,  however,  needed,  and  some 
earnest  efi'ort  should  be  made  by  our  public 
boards  in  providing  the  want.  A  company 
or  two  could  also  bo  usefully  formed  for 
establishing  baths  or  swimming  places  at 
convenient  spots  along  the  northern  and 
southern  margins  of  the  bay.  Some  years 
ago  there  was  a  prosperous  concern  at  Clon- 
tarf known  as  "  Brierly's  Baths,"  to  which 
there  was  a  'bus  service  to  and  from  tbo  city 
at  dififerent  hours  in  the  day.  These  baths 
were  supplied  with  the  salt  water  which  was 
pumped  in  at  each  service  of  the  tide.  The 
house  was  well  conducted,  and  proved  ser- 
viceable to  respectable  citizens  while  it  existed 
under  the  original  proprietor.  Seaside  houses, 
at  which  baths  were  provided,  were  estab- 
lished towards  the  latter  end  of  the  last 
century  at  Ringsend,  Irishtown,  and  Sandy- 
mount, and  they  continued  down  to  our  own 
time  with  more  or  less  success.  Dublin  is 
most  favourably  situated  for  seaside 
swimming  accommodation  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  city — an  advantage  few  cities 
possess.  The  Londoners  are  many  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  the  citizens  of  Glasgow  re- 
quii-e  to  go  several  miles  down  the  river  to 
reach  the  open  sea,  yet  bathing  facilities  are 
very  well  provided  for  in  both  places  through 
public  institutions. 

In  London  the  royal  parks  are  open  at 
certain  hours  in  the  morning,  and  one  or 
other  of  the  lakes  in  these  grounds  is 
allotted  to  the  working  classes  for  bathing. 
As  regards  the  sanitary  bearings  of  the 
question,  our  people  do  not  give  the  subject 
the  attention  it  deserves.  Without  cleanli- 
ness there  cannot  be  health,  and  frequent 
bathing  is  necessary.  It  is  to  be  deplored 
that  in  many,  if  not  most  of  our  cities  and 
towns,  there  is  no  swimming  accommodation 
for  men,  and  it  is  also  to  be  regretted  that 
there  are  as  yet  little  facilities  for  women. 
It  is  as  necessary  for  one  sex  to  learn  to 
swim  as  the  other,  and  such  a  health-giving 
exercise  as  swimming  would  prove  truly  a 
boon  to  women  if  it  were  more  indulged  in 
than  at  present.  Swimming  is  a  life-pre- 
serving as  well  as  a  health-giving  exercise, 
and  we  would  that  we  could  impress  our 
young  females  of  all  classes  with  the  sani- 
tary and  solid  advantages  to  be  obtained  by 
knowing  how  to  swim.  There  is  no  reason 
why  women  should  not  be  as  expert  at 
swimming  as  men,  if  they  desire  to  be  so ; 
^  but,  apart  from  expertness,  women  should 


not  only  in  future  learn  to  bathe  or  dip 
themselves  in  the  sea,  but  to  breast  the 
waves  by  bold  strokes  and  a  self-conscious- 
ness of  possessing  a  sustaining  power.  Those 
who  are  well-to-do  can  provide  baths  in 
their  own  houses,  or  can  resort  to  the  high- 
priced  public  baths ;  but  the  artisan  and 
labouring  classes  of  our  cities  and  towns 
need  tho  assistance  of  the  State  or  of  muni- 
cipal bodies,  so  that  facilities  may  be  given 
them  for  practising  such  a  healthy  exercise 
as  swimming.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that 
we  have  earnestly  appealed  in  these  pages  to 
our  public  authorities,  and,  as  sanitarian  and 
social  reformers,  we  again  appeal  that  more 
bathing  and  swimming  facilities  may  be 
given  to  our  people,  for  the  purposes  of  clean- 
liness and  health  and  the  preservation  of 
life. 


THE  COFFEE-BAR 
AND  RESTAURANT  MOVEMENT. 

In  our  last  issue  we  gave  a  notice  of  the 
cofi"ee-bar  movement  in  London,  and  we 
incidentally  noticed  the  shortcomings  of 
ordinary  cofi^ee-houses  in  general,  both  in 
London  and  Dublin.  We  pointed  to  the  gin- 
palaces  and  to  the  methods  by  which  they 
are  made  attractive  by  the  aid  of  decoration, 
though  the  sitting  accommodation  is  almost 
ignored  in  our  present  gin-palaces.  It  is 
plain  if  the  coffee-bar  promoters  in  this  and 
the  sister  kingdom  are  to  successfully  com- 
pete with  the  modern  pub.  and  restaurant, 
they  must  provide  their  customers  with  a 
good  article — food  and  drink  unadulterated, 
cleanliness  and  comfort,  and  other  needs 
bodily  and  intellectual.  There  may  be 
simple  coffee-bars  or  houses  established  with 
success,  as  well  as  institutions  embracing 
reading-rooms,  smoking-rooms,  lecture-haUa, 
lavatories,  baths,  and  the  latter,  if  properly 
conducted,  will  supply  a  great  want,  and 
prove  eminently  serviceable  in  the  path  of 
social  reform.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  some 
of  the  coffee-palaces  and  bars  in  London  are 
prospering,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  do  so  in  this  city.  Within  the 
last  week  we  have  visited  the  Dublin  Coffee 
Palace  in  Townsend-street,  and,  on  the  whole, 
there  is  much  to  commend,  although  there 
is  still  room  for  improvement.  The 
Townsend-street  Institution  has  a  very  good 
lecture-hall,  and  there  are  weekly  lectures 
delivered  on  suitable  subjects.  It  has  also 
reading  and  smoking-rooms,  and  a  number  of 
other  rooms  devoted  to  objects  within  the 
circle  of  workmen's  wants.  The  food  sup- 
plied is  good  and  cheap,  and  here  the  cup  of 
coffee  or  tea  that  cheers  but  does  not  in- 
ebriate may  be  obtained.  The  coffee-bar  or 
counter  in  Townsend-street  is  almost  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  modern  gin -palace  counter, 
and  if  less  ornate  than  some  of  the  more 
ambitious  public-house  bars,  its  surround- 
ings are  more  comfortable.  The  customer 
can  stand  or  sit  as  pleases  himself,  and  he 
can  feel  that  he  is  at  home  for  the  time 
I  being.  With  the  aid  of  popular  educational 
.  lectures,  musical  and  other  entertainments, 
occasional  excursions,  and  industrial  invest- 
ment societies  in  connection,  the  members 
and  customers  of  the  Townsend-street  Insti- 
tution and  kindred  ones  can  work  har- 
moniously together  for  the  success  of  a 
I  movement  that  is  entitled  to  support,  and 
I  which  we  have  little  doubt  will  eventually 
prove  a  great  moral  and  social  lever  for  the 
\  elevation  of  the  working  men  of  this  country. 
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OUR  HARBOUR 
AND  ITS  IMPROVEMENTS.* 

The  primary  object  of  all  early  engineering 
eiforts  connected  with  the  Port  of  Dublin 
appeared  to  have  been  to  provide  a  safe 
approach  for  vessels  to  the  city.  With  this 
in  view  the  Great  South  Wall  was  con- 
structed during  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  Rivers  Liffey  and  Dodder,  discharging 
into  the  sea  at  the  bead  of  Dublin  Bay, 
flowed  over  extensive  strands  laid  bare  at 
low  water,  and  the  channel  cut  by  the  rivers 
was  used  by  vessels  entering  the  port.  The 
Great  South  Wall  was  built  to  shelter  this 
channel  from  southerly  winds,  and  also  from 
the  encroachment  of  sand.  When  com- 
pleted, it  accomplished  to  a  great  extent  the 
objects  looked  for  by  its  designers.  Portions 
of  the  channel  up  to  the  city  were  still,  how- 
ever, very  shallow,  and  attention  was  also 
drawn  to  a  shoal  beyond  the  extremity  of 
the  new  wall,  known  as  Dublin  Bar.  This 
bank  stretched  from  the  north  side  of  the 
bay  across  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  in 
the  form  of  a  hook.  The  deepest  water  for 
vessels  was  r«und  the  end  of  this  hook,  but 
across  the  bank,  in  a  direct  line  to  sea,  there 
was  only  a  depth  of  from  5  to  6  ft.  at  low 
water  of  spring  tides.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  many  eminent  engineers 
and  naval  officers  were  consulted  respecting 
farther  improvements.  Captain  Bligh  re- 
commended a  wall  along  the  north  side  of 
the  channel ;  Sir  Thomas  Hyde  Page  pro- 
])Osed  a  similar  wall,  and  the  formation  of  an 
island  on  the  bar ;  while  a  proposal  to  con- 
struct an  embankment  or  wall  extending 
from  the  north  shore  towards  Poolbeg 
emanated  from  the  Corporation  for  Preserv- 
ing and  Improving  the  Port  of  Dublin,  better 
known  as  the  Ballast  Board.  Mr.  Rennie,  at 
that  time  considered  the  highest  authority 
on  the  improvement  of  harbours,  prepared 
an  elaborate  scheme,  but  he  predicted  little 
likelihood  of  much  improvement  on  the  bar. 
He  expected  an  increased  depth  of  3  ft.  of 
water  as  the  result  of  an  estimated  expendi- 
ture exceeding  ^655,000.  To  provide  a 
better  approach  he  considered  it  essential  to 
construct  a  ship  canal  from  some  point  on  the 
adjacent  coast,  where  deep  water  might  be 
obtained,  and  finally  recommended  this 
entrance  to  be  made  close  to  the  present  site 
of  Kingstown  Harbour.  Mr.  Rennie's  esti- 
mate for  this  work  was  ^489, 734.  From 
1802  to  1819  the  question  of  the  improvement 
of  the  bar  appeared  to  have  been  in  abeyance. 
Probably  Mr.  Rennie's  scheme,  from  the 
large  expenditure  it  would  have  involved, 
and  the  smallness  of  the  results  anticipated, 
tended  to  deter  the  Government  from  ad- 
vancing the  necessary  funds  for  any  par- 
ticular scheme.  About  1819  the  Ballast 
Board  found  themselves  in  a  position  to  carry 
out  their  own  project  of  a  wall  or  embank- 
ment from  the  Clontarf  shore.  Its  object 
was  to  protect  the  harbour  on  the  north  side 
from  the  encroachment  of  sand,  to  shelter  it 
from  northerly  and  easterly  winds,  and  to 
direct  the  tidal  and  river  waters  in  a  fixed 
channel  across  the  bar.  Before,  however, 
beginning  this  work  an  accurate  survey  of 
the  river  and  bar  was  made  by  Mr.  Francis 
Giles.  Under  the  joint  direction  of  Mr. 
Giles  and  of  Mr.  Halpin  the  engineer  of  the 
Ballast  Board,  the  rubble  embankment,  now 
known  as  the  Great  North  Wall,  was  con- 
Btructed,  extending  about  9,000  ft.  from  the 
Clontarf  shore,  its  extreme  end  being  about 
1,000  ft.  north  of  Poolbeg  Lighthouse. 
Over  .5,500  ft.  of  this  wall  rose  above  high- 
water,  tlie  remainder  being  below  that  level, 
and  the  extreme  2,000  ft.  only  reaching  on 
the  average  half-tide.  During  the  first  half 
of  tbf;  ebb,  the  tidal  and  river  waters  running 
out  of  the  harbour  flowed  partly  over  the 
submerged  wall  and  partly  through  the 
harbour  entrance,  between  its  termination 
and  Poolbeg  Lighthouse.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  tide  fell  below  the  level  of  the  wall, 
the  water  contained  within  the  two  great 
piers  of  the  Port  passed  through  the  con- 
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tracted  entrance  at  Poolbeg.  The  velocity 
of  the  stream  was  thus  greatly  increased,  and 
a  channel  had  been  formed  across  the  bar 
with  16  ft.  at  low  water  of  spring  tides, 
where,  in  the  year  1819,  there  was  only  a 
depth  of  6^  ft.,  and  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  a  still  further  increase  might  be 
looked  for.  As  the  improvement  of  the  bar 
appeared  to  be  due  to  the  water  discharged 
from  the  harbour  during  the  second  half  of 
the  ebb,  any  addition  to  the  tidal  capacity  of 
the  harbour  below  that  level  might  be 
expected  to  produce  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  depth  on  the  bar.  Such  an  increase 
in  the  tidal  capacity  of  the  harbour  was 
actually  taking  place  by  the  lowering  of  the 
North  Strand,  the  result  of  dredging  ballast 
and  the  wasting  away  of  the  bank. 

The  consideration  of  the  difficulties  over- 
come in  the  improvement  of  the  approach  to 
the  Port  of  Dublin  naturally  led  to  the 
inquiry,  what  were  the  dangers  which  beset 
the  maintenance  of  the  deep  water  channel 
across  the  bar?  These  might  be  briefly 
summarised  as  reclamation  within  and  out- 
side the  harbour.  Reclamation  inside  the 
harbour  would  be  dangerous  as  an  encroach- 
ment on  the  scouring  capacity  of  the  harbour. 
Reclamation  outside  would  result  in  the 
reduction  of  the  area  upon  which  sand  enter- 
ing the  bay  was  at  present  deposited,  would 
tend  to  drive  the  low-water  mark  rapidly 
further  out  to  sea,  and  greatly  endanger  the 
channel  across  the  bar. 


ADVERSARIA  HIBERNICA, 

LITERARY  AND  TECHNICAL. 

Eccentricity  or  eccentric  habits  are  common 
to  many  men,  and  they  are  mostly  noticeable  in 
connection  with  men  of  undoubted  genius  and 
ability  in  many  fields.  The  word  eccentricity 
for  many  years  is  taken  as  expressing  more 
than  it  actually  means,  for,  strictly  speaking, 
it  is  a  technical  terra  meaning  a  deviation 
from  a  central  point,  or  the  state  of  having  a 
centre  diff'erent  from  that  of  another  circle. 
Most  mechanics  know  or  have  heard  of  eccen- 
tric turning  as  applied  to  the  execution  of 
certain  work  on  a  lathe  whose  gear 
is  adjusted  for  performing  it  difierent 
from  the  ordinary  method,  and  which  is  not 
possible  to  be  executed  through  the  ordinary 
process.  In  constructive  mechanics  eccen- 
tric gear  consists  of  links,  connecting  rods, 
straps,  and  wheels,  by  which  an  eccentric  or 
irregular  motion  is  carried  on  through  the 
machinery.  Comparing  one  thing  with 
another,  then,  we  have  the  term  eccentric 
or  eccentrical  applied  to  persons  whose 
habits  are  deemed  to  be  irregular,  anomalous, 
or  whimsical.  There  ai'e  numerous  persons, 
however,  who,  strictly  speaking,  are  not 
eccentric,  but  who  are  called  so  hymen  far  less 
informed  and  by  whom  they  are  not  under- 
stood. Simplicity  of  mind  is  scarcely  eccen- 
tricity, and  often  this  simplicity  is  owing  to 
absence  of  mind,  or  not  having  at  the  moment 
what  is  commonly  termed  presence  of  mind,  i 
Men  of  studious  habits,  great  thinkers  and 
inventors,  brooding  over  an  idea  and  deeply  i 
absorbed  in  a  certain  train  of  thought,  are  i 
mostly  liable  to  be  called  eccentric  men, 
particularly  when  they  evidence  a  for- 
getfulness  of  what  is  passing  in  their 
presence.  Clever  men,  literary  and  scien- 
tific, are  often  met  and  passed  by  their 
friends  and  relatives  in  the  streets,  and  i 
though  addressed,  pass  on  without  noticing 
that  they  have  been  spoken  to  or  recognised. 
The  present  writer,  who,  though  he  has  not  : 
the  egotism  to  think  that  he  is  clever,  has 
often  been  oblivious  to  a  person  coming  into  I 
the  room  and  leaving  it ;  and  many  times  the 
"  tea  things  "  have  been  laid  by  the  servant 
while  he  was  sitting  in  the  same  room  un-  i 
conscious  of  the  fact.  We  dare  say  if  we  told  all 
the  odd  things  that  we  have  been  guilty  of  wo 
would  be  written  down  as  thoroughly  eccen-  i 
trie,  and  if  our  friends  and  the  world  at 
large  ever  think  so  wc  cannot  help  it.  We  have 


often  been  so  absorbed  in  thought,  even  when 
sitting  down  to  a  meal,  that  wc  have  put  salt 
into  our  tea  instead  of  sugar,  and  sweetened 
our  broth  with  sugar  instead  of  salt.  Perhaps 
these  and  similar  acts  are  proofs  more  of 
absence  of  mind  than  of  eccentricity.  We  have 
known  men  to  he  anxiously  looking  and  search- 
ing for  several  minutes  for  a  certain  article,  and 
using  one  hand  in  the  search  while  the  other 
grasped  tightly  the  very  object  they  were 
looking  for.  We  have  been  guilty  of  the  same 
lapsus.  We  have  been  asked  to  hand  round 
a  certain  condiment  at  table,  and  have  res- 
ponded by  giving  an  entirely  diS'erent  one, 
and  this  same  unconsciousness  arose  perhaps 
from  our  habit  of  thinking  of  things  distant 
or  apart.  In  volunteering  or  on  being  asked 
to  cut  a  slice  of  bread  at  table  for  another,  we 
have  cut  the  slice,  but  reserved  it  for  ourself, 
handing  the  loaf  in  lieu  to  the  person  who  was 
waiting  for  the  former.  The  above  habits  may 
be  odd  and  they  are  common  to  many  men,  but 
in  our  opinion  they  are  not,  strictly  speaking, 
eccentric  habits.  They  are  certainly  irregular 
and  against  what  is  called  etiquette,  but  they 
are  far  from  proving  that  a  man  has  "  a  bee 
in  his  bonnet,"  or  that  eccentricity  is  the  high 
road  to  lunacy.  We  have  in  our  experience 
known  persons  who  have  affected  eccenti'ic 
ways,  and  they  belonged  to  a  class  of  people 
who  were  destitute  oif  any  genius  or  talent, 
but  they  got  the  notion  into  their  heads  that 
a  little  put-on  eccentricity  would  make  them 
shine  as  swans  among  the  goslings.  Jackdaws 
are  ingenious  betimes,  and  often  amusing 
rogues,  but  your  man  jackdaw  dressed  in 
plumes  that  do  not  belong  to  him  is  a  sorry 
bird.  The  biographies  of  distinguished 
characters  in  the  British  Islands  alone  fur- 
nish numerous  instances  of  men  of  so-called 
eccentric  habits,  —  statesmen,  prelates, 
authors,  artists,  architects,  engineers,  and 
sundry  others,  clerics,  doctors,  lawyers,  mili- 
tary men,  and  civilians,  &c.  It  would  be  need- 
less to  cite  instances  in  detail,  as  names  will 
occur  to  all  generally-informed  readers.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Barrett,  the  erudite  vice-provost 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  who  died  in  1822, 
has  often  been  mentioned  as  a  most  eccentric 
man,  and  many  are  the  anecdotes  told  of  his 
odd  ways, — some  true,  but,  we  fear,  others 
I  manufactured  by  the  wits  of  the  day.  Dr. 
Barrett  was  certainly  a  scholarly  and  learned 
man,  as  his  writings  prove  him  to  be.  Some 
of  his  acts  betray  great  simplicity  and 
absence  of  mind,  and  some  of  his  habits  were 
certainly  eccentric  as  eccentricity  is  under- 
stood and  spoken  of  by  the  many.  The  fol- 
lowing picture  is  a  truthful  one  of  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  Dr.  Barrett,  who  was 
nowise  particular  as  to  his  costume,  save  on 
exceptional  occasions.  The  doctor  usually 
walked  in  the  Fellows'  Garden,  the  Park,  or 
the  courts  of  the  College,  encumbered  with 
the  weight  of  his  entire  wardrobe,  consisting 
of  a  coat,  vest,  and  breeches  (brown  in 
reality,  but  by  courtesy  black),  a  shirt  (black 
in  reality,  but  by  courtesy  white)  hose,  and 
no  cravat.  At  home  he  sat  constantly  without 
the  coat,  the  waistcoat  being  furnished  with 
sleeves.  On  the  occasion  of  a  fellowship  ex- 
amination his  appearance  was  very  remark- 
able, and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  be  con- 
vinced of  his  identity,  for  he  never  failed  to 
wash  his  hands  and  face  on  such  occasion, 
and  vacancies  occurred  in  the  College  almost 
every  year,  or  at  least  every  two  years.  This 
phenomenon,  as  a  writer  of  the  time  observed, 
added  to  the  assumption  of  a  clean  gowa 
(which,  however,  he  exchanged  for  the  old 
and  unctuous  one  on  removing  from  the 
Theatre  or  Examination  Hall  to  the  Com- 
mons' Hall)  improved  his  exterior  so  much  that 
he  might  actually  have  passed  for  a  handsome 
old  man.  "  But  the  disposition  of  his  looks," 
as  our  authority,  who  knew  him  well,  remarks, 
"  was  not  unlike  the  radiation  of  a  bunch  of 
radishes,  and  such  curls  as  fell  off  (for  his 
hair  had  in  latter  years  but  a  precarious 
tenure)  he  always  attached  with  hair-pins'  to 
the  back  of  his  head."  As  many  of  the  pre- 
sent generation  are  unaware,  it  may  not  be 
unnecessary  to  state  here  that  Dr.  Barrett, 
wlio  died  in  his  69tli  year,  was  buried  in  the 
little  cemetery  siluuted  in  the  olil  village  of 
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Glasnevin,  and  in  the  same  graveyard  among 
other  notorieties  lies  Dr.  Delaney,  the  cele- 
brated contemporary  and  friend  of  Dean 
Swift. 

The  late  Thomas  Crofton  Croker  (no  rela- 
tive to  John  Wilson  Croker,  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  of  the  "  Familiar  Epistle  "  to  Frederick 
Jones,  of  old  Crow-street  Theatre)  is  known 
particularly  by  one  work  entitled  "  Fairy 
Legends  and  Traditions  of  the  South  of 
Ireland,"  a  book  published  half  a  century 
since.  Crofton  Croker,  as  well  as  Wilson 
Croker,  was  a  writer  in  the  magazines  of  his 
day,  but  the  latter  was  one  of  the  big 
quarterly  reviewers  and  unscrupulous  critics. 
The  "  Fairy  Legends,"  &c.,  of  Crofton 
Croker  earned  hiui  for  several  years  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  popularity,  although  it 
is  not  generally  known  he  was  more  of  an 
editor  to  the  volume  in  question  tlian  the 
writer  thereof.  According  to  Mr.  S.  C. 
Hall,  who  knew  Crofton  Croker  for  several 
years,  ho  (Croker)  was  a  calumniator  of 
Thomas  Moore  after  his  death,  as  was 
Wilson  Croker.  In  one  of  his  foot-notes  to 
his  "  Memory  of  Thomas  Moore,"  Mr.  Hall 
says  that  the  best  of  the  stories  in  the 
"  Fairy  Legends  "  was  written  by  the  able 
and  witty  Dr.  Maginn,  Joseph  Humphries 
(a  Quaker),  Pigott  (the  late  Irish  Chief 
Baron),  Keightley,  and  Charles  Dodd,  the 
compiler  of  the  "  Parliamentary  Guide." 
Mr  Hall  himself  was  a  writer  of  two  of  the 
stories  in  the  volume.  A  poem  entitled 
"  The  Lord  of  Dunkerron  "  (O'Sullivan 
Moore),  which  has  appeared  in  several  Irish 
publications  of  late  years,  was  published  in 
the  "  Fairy  Legends."  It  seems  strange  to 
us  that  Crofton  Croker  should  be  a  eulogist 
and  calumniator  of  Moore  after  his  death, 
for  Croker  in  some  newspapers  or  periodical 
articles,  a  few  "  cuttings  "  of  which  we  have 
before  us,  treated  of  the  "  Juvenilia"  of  Moore, 
and  speaks  of  him  as  "  our  great  departed 
lyrist."  Crofton  Croker  appears  to  have 
possessed  an  extensive  library,  and  he  was  a 
member  of  several  learned  and  literary 
bodies.  After  his  death  his  library,  like  the 
libraries  of  many  other  authors,  was  dis- 
persed, and  his  books  passed  into  many 
hands.  The  present  writer  has  the  four  half- 
yearly  volumes  of  the  Aiithologia  Hihernica, 
1793-4,  that  were  formerly  in  Croker's  pos- 
session when  he  lived  at  Old  Brompton, 
London.  His  book-plates  are  in  the  volumes, 
and  over  these  plates  are  pasted  those  of  the 
next  owner  of  the  volumes.  Lord  Farnham, 
K.P.  A  clipping  of  Croker's  "  Juvenilia"  of 
Moore  is  pasted  on  the  fly-sheets  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  Antholoi/ia,  evidently  done  by 
Croker  himself,  and  the  initials  T.  C.  C.  in 
pencil  appear  in  another  volume.  On  a 
slip  of  paper  inserted  between  the  leaves  of 
first  volume,  pp.  386-7,  there  is  an  extract 
in  Croker's  handwriting  from  Skelton's 
satirical  lines  in  1598  on  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
quoted  in  the  Aiithologia  at  the  above-men- 
tioned page.  Crofton  Croker  contributed 
occasionally  some  antiquarian  matter  to  the 
last  two  or  three  volumes  of  the  Dublin 
Penny  Journal,  when  that  periodical  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  late  Philip  Dixon  Hardy. 
Well,  death  has  been  busy  with  nearly  all 
the  names  mentioned  in  this  note  ;  all  save 
Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  are  now  dead,  and  most  of 
them  died  many  years  since.  What  is 
life  ?  What  is  fame  ?  Let  us  each  and  all 
endeavour  to  be  just  in  our  criticisms,  deal 
by  our  contemporaries  as  we  would  wish 
them  to  deal  by  us,  and  then,  perhaps,  we 
may  be  enabled  to  leave  the  world  in  a  better 
position  by  our  labour  than  that  in  which  we 
found  it  on  our  entrance. 

In  a  recent  note  on  centenarians  we  quoted 
an  instance  in  which  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Collin  or  Collins  died  in  the  Earl  of  Meath's 
Liberties,  Dublin,  aged  137  years.  The  date 
is  put  down  as  December  18th,  1749.  On 
January  the  20th  of  the  same  year,  we  find, 
according  to  another  authority,  that  one 
John  Collier  died  in  the  Liberties  at  the 
same  age.  Evidently,  though  there  is  a 
dilference  in  the  name  and  the  date  of  the 


month,  it  relates  to  the  one  person.  In 
desiring  to  correct  the  error,  we  doubt,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  inhabitant  of  the  Dublin 
Liberty,  whoever  he  was,  ever  reached  the 
age  put  down  to  him.  Here  is  another  vara 
avis  of  sweet  Dublin  city,  upwards  of  a 
hundred  years  ago.  February  17th,  1701. 
"  There  ia  at  present  at  New-row,  on  tlie 
Poddle  [i.e.  the  River  Poddle] ,  one  Henry 
Golding,  who  has  entered  in  the  20th  year  of 
his  age,  and  measures  only  27  in.  in  height." 
This  little  fellow  was  a  regular  Dublin  Tom 
Thumb.  On  January  16th,  1754,  we  read  of 
a  strange  character  in  these  words  : — "  Died 
of  a  violent  match  of  funking,  Thomas  Eclin, 
remarkable  for  his  vivacity  and  drollery,  and 
for  eating  of  living  cats,  leaping  into  the 
river  in  frosty  weather,  and  performing 
many  shocking  and  unnatural  tricks  to 
please  and  excite  wonder."  Here  are  two 
items  connected  with  great  storms : — Dublin, 
August  7th,  1749.  "  On  Saturday  we  had 
the  greatest  fall  of  rain  that  has  been  known 
for  many  years,  which  continued  all  niglit, 
attended  witli  a  violent  storm.  The  rain 
was  so  heavy  that  upwards  of  forty  sparrows 
who  went  to  take  shelter,  were  found  in  St. 
Mary's  Churchyard,  most  of  them  dead,  and 
in  Mount  Town  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
were  found  dead  under  some  trees."  On 
September  7th,  1762,  it  is  recorded  : — "  Last 
night  and  this  morning  we  had  a  violent 
storm.  In  the  College  Park  [Trinity] 
fourteen  large  trees  were  levelled  to  the 
ground,  some  were  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and 
others  broken  in  the  middle,  and  carried  to  a 
considerable  distance  by  the  wind."  The 
above  items  of  these  odd  fellows,  and  the 
doings  of  the  elements  in  Dublin  may 
suggest  a  memory  or  two  of  old  times  in  our 
city.  H. 


OUR  ARTISANS  AND  MACHINERY.* 

Manual  labour  has  undergone  great  changes 
in  all  departments  within  the  last  half 
century,  and  some  more  serious  are  looming, 
and  will  probably  be  witnessed  ere  the 
century  closes.  Machinery  has  changed  the 
direction  of  labour  in  almost  every  branch  to 
which  it  could  be  profitably  applied,  though 
there  are  a  few  special  branches  still  in  which 
thought,  sensitive  touch,  and  artistic  and 
executive  finish  are  deemed  to  be  indispen- 
sable, and  in  connexion  with  which  the  utili- 
sation of  the  unthinking  machine  receives  no 
encouragement.  Machinery  is  a  cheapener 
if  it  can  be  kept  constantly  and  profitably  in 
action,  but  while  it  has  a  direct  tendency  to 
supply  a  want,  it  also  creates  other  wants. 
It  cheapens  itself,  it  cheapens  its  products, 
and  not  rarely,  owing  to  a  variety  of  national 
circumstances,  and  some  of  which  have 
recently  become  apparent,  machine  labour 
multiplied  over  a  large  area  reacts  upon 
itself,  and  uncomfortably  upon  its  users  and 
the  general  community.  It  is  not  to  be  in- 
ferred that  we  are  covertly  trying  to  dis- 
parage the  mighty  benefits  that  the  workman 
as  weU  as  the  master  owes  to  machinery, 
whatever  be  its  motive  power,  apart  from 
physical  energy  and  application.  As  effects 
must  be  traced  to  causes,  both  come  within 
our  purview,  and  must  be  touched  upon,  in- 
cidentally or  otherwise,  as  our  thoughts  flow. 
Machines  are  multiplied  yearly,  and  the 
direct  results  are  oi'ganised  and  subdivided 
labour,  or  branches  of  trade,  in  departments 
where  the  single  craftsman  of  our  younger 
days  was  the  general  executive  and  all-em- 
bracing hand  in  respect  to  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  all  the  subdivisions  belonging  to  his 
distinctive  trade. 

Our  workmen  now,  who  have  a  taste  for 
information,  have  more  book-knowledge  than 
their  predecessors,  but  in  our  large  cities 
and  towns,  as  far  as  relates  to  several  dis- 
tinct trades,  our  workers  are  but  artisans  in 
part,  instead  of  artisans  as  a  whole.  This  is 
a  serious  drawback  to  a  class  of  men  in  a 
country  said  to  be  overstocked,  and  from 
which  hundreds,  from  one  cause  or  another, 
are   often  obliged  to  emigrate  to  distant 
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colonies.  The  English  artisan, — indeed,  we 
might  write  the  British  artisan  of  our  large 
towns  and  cities — of  to-day  is  seriously  handi- 
capped in  several  branches  of  trade  when 
compelled  to  travel  through  country  districts, 
or  emigrate  where  he  will  have  to  compete 
with  the  general  workman  in  his  own  branch 
of  trade.  The  indicated  evil  may  not  be  one 
of  large  magnitude  in  the  particular  case 
alluded  to,  still  it  is  an  evil  for  the  time 
being,  and  will  be,  until  the  course  of  events 
equalises  all  workmen  in  respect  to  wants, 
by  putting  public  needs  on  the  same  footing 
in  foreign  settlements  as  at  home.  A  poor 
consolation,  perhaps,  to  the  bread-winner, 
who  must  live,  and  suggestive  of  that  homely 
proverb  which  says,  "  Whilst  the  grass 
grows  the  steed  starves."  We  know  several 
brandies  of  trade  in  London  at  the  present 
hour  (and  they  are  yearly  increasing)  in 
which  the  workmen  are  engaged  from  one 
end  of  the  year  to  the  other  doing  the  most 
common-place  operations,  requiring  scarcely 
any  thought,  little  skill,  and  they  are  neither 
suggestive  nor  ennobling,  for  there  is 
nothing  to  afford  an  impulse,  save  the  one 
still  beginning,  never  ending  sameness  of 
toil  and  object  from  morning  till  night.  An 
active,  contemplative  artisan-mind  would 
soon  sicken  over  such  a  deadening  repetition 
of  unthinking  labour.  Where  a  craving  for 
drink,  or  bad  habits,  does  not  drown  recol- 
lection of  self,  perhaps  the  music-hall  or  the 
theatre  at  night  is  the  consoler  in  the 
mind  of  the  workman.  If  the  artisan  is 
fond  of  aquatics  or  field  sports,  he  has  a  look 
forward  to  pleasure  ;  but,  save  once  a  week 
or  On  holidays,  workmen  in  general  have  not 
much  opportunity  in  our  large  cities  for  field 
exercise,  for  the  ordinary  summer  evenings, 
after  work  and  the  evening  meal  are  finished, 
leave  but  scant  time  to  even  the  young  and 
robust  workman  to  hie  away  to  the  parks  and 
suburbs,  or  for  a  row  upon  the  river.  Ma- 
chinery, to  be  sure,  is  a  lightener  of  labour, 
as  well  as  a  cheapener,  and  herein  to  some 
extent  the  artisan  has  a  compensation  if  his 
mind  is  otherwise  relieved  by  constant  em- 
ployment. The  latter  joy  falls  to  the  lot  of 
a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  our 
workmen.  Even  in  the  building  trade,  with 
which  we  are  more  intimately  acquainted 
than  others,  there  are  constant  shiftings  and 
changing  of  employers  for  a  large  number  of 
workmen  throughout  the  year. 

If  the  drift  of  our  argument  or  object  is 
not  fully  understood  as  yet  by  the  reader,  we 
will  speak  still  more  plainly  and  pointedly,  by 
saying  that  the  present  condition  of  labour 
in  the  British  Islands,  on  the  whole,  is  not 
conducive  to  the  improvement  of  handicraft, 
even  if   technical  education   were  further 
advanced  than   it  is  at  present.    In  many 
branches  of  subdivided  labour  our  artisans 
are  working  as  unthinkingly  as  the  machines 
i  that  may  be  in  the  same  workshops,  and  far 
less  steadily  and  unerringly,  for  it  needs 
I  thought,  acting  in  unison  with  the  labour  of 
1  the  hand,  to  enable  the  workman  to  execute 
I  even  commonplace  work  well ;  whereas  the 
j  thoughtless  machine,  if  properly  adjusted, 
j  acts  with  precision  in  performing  its  set 
work.    Precision,  however,   in  pi-ogressive 
operations  towards  an  end,  does  not  mean 
precision  in  finish,   and  as  a  general  rule 
machines  do  not  finish  work  as  a  whole.  The 
thinking  mind  and  the  feeling  hand  of  the 
executive  workman  are  necessary  to  com- 
pleteness in  all  the  arts.     We  may  manufac- 
ture by  wholesale,  and  cast  works  and  objects 
as  we  would  turn  types  out  of  a  matrix,  or 
bullets,  bricks,  or  plaster  enrichments  out  of 
a  mould  ;  but  this  is  not  skilled  manipula- 
tion ;  and  even  in  these  and  similar  opera- 
tions, commonplace  as  they  are,  the  hand  or 
hand-appliance  finish   of  the  workman  is 
!  necessary  to  add  completeness  to  the  work. 
The    machine    never    in   itself  improves 
upon    its    labour    without    the  interven- 
tion of  maker  or  user.     Defective  opera- 
'  tions   suggest  improvements   in  construc- 
]  tion,  and  the  user  improves  upon  the  work 
I  by  various  shades  of  adjustment,  and  by 
I  keeping    the    principal    performing  part* 
1  of  the  machine  in  proper  working  order.  A 
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hundred  or  several  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
hands  less  may  be  required  over  a  stated 
area  in  consequence  of  machinery,  but  man, 
with  the  thinking  mind  and  the  ready 
and  skilled  adjusting  or  moving  bone  and 
muscle,  is  still  the  guide,  the  governor,  and 
controlling  power.  As  honey  and  poison 
may  be  extracted  from  the  one  flower,  so  the 
substances  of  life  may  be  made  the  instru- 
ments of  death.  The  children  of  our  brain, 
carried  out  to  their  practical  embodiment, 
may  be  our  ruin,  as  well  as  our  salvation, 
whether  they  belong  to  the  world  of  mere 
literature  or  to  that  of  the  science  and  the 
arts.  All  great  inventions  are  the  advent  of 
great  reforms,  or,  rather,  revolutions,  and 
steam-power  applied  to  machinery  was 
the  commencement  of  a  vast  revolution  still 
violent  with  upheavings  and  inseparable  from 
partial  evils.  We  will  not  attempt  just  now 
to  approximate  the  extent  of  the  good  and 
the  evil,  for  both  co-exist,  and  evil  to  some 
must  always  be  associated  with  the  progress 
of  machinery,  and  its  introduction  into  new 
branches  of  trade.  One  thing  is  certain,  and 
more  than  one  thing.  The  rapid  progress  of 
machinery  has  jiowerfully  helped,  with  other 
auxiliary  causes,  to  do  away  with  the  system 
of  apprenticeship,  to  subdivide  labour  in 
trades,  and  to  make  skilled  artisans  less 
skilled  and  many-sided  as  general  workmen. 
The  organisation  or  subdivision  of  labour, 
though  it  might  make  a  particular  workman 
ready  and  expeditious  in  executing  a  part  or 
piece  of  work  belonging  to  his  trade,  has  not 
added  to  the  concentration  of  his  thinking 
faculties  and  skill  in  the  character  of  a 
general  workman.  The  single  work  in  a  dis- 
tinctive branch  of  trade,  which  is  the  out- 
come of  several  hands,  no  matter  how  well 
executed  in  its  individual  parts,  must  lack 
completeness  in  finish,  though  the  want  may 
not  be  apparent  to  the  outsider  or  common 
observer. 

It  will  be  a  sad  day,  in  our  opinion,  for  art 
when  the  duplicate-producing  machine  is  re- 
ceived into  favour  in  its  domain.  There  is  a 
mngical  and  wonderful  power  still  in  printers 
type,  but  the  compositor  as  a  craftsman  is  but 
a  poor  power  without  "copy."  Give  the  latter 
to  him  and  mayhap  in  Roman  letter  it  will 
revolutionise  the  world  and  lift  a  slumbering 
school  of  thought  from  a  system  of  eclipse 
into  a  region  of  light.  Give  to  our  British 
workmen  more  food  for  practical  thought, 
which  can  only  be  done  by  giving  a  more 
practical  education.  Stop  at  once  your 
minute  sub-division  of  trade  ;  it  may  be  pro- 
fitable to  large  speculating  manufacturers, 
but  it  is  dwarfing  the  intellect  of  workmen, 
and  it  is  unmistakably  injuring  handicraft 
by  making  the  workman  less  useful,  less  ex- 
perienced, and  certainly  less  thoughtful  and 
skilful  as  a  whole,  than  he  was  in  bygone 
years.  A  watch  is  a  neat  and  compact  piece 
of  mechanism  of  its  kind  ;  but  there  is  no 
distinctive  character  and  individuality  in  it. 
It  is  a  compound  of  many  hands,  and  were 
not  the  maker's  name  or  adopted  figurings 
marked  upon  it,  it  could  not  be  identified 
from  a  thousand  and  one  of  similar  makers. 
Certain  distinguished  literary  men  are  recog- 
nised by  their  style  ;  and  so  are  the  works  of 
painters,  sculptors,  and  architects.  The  in- 
dividual and  complete  workman,  too,  is 
known  by  his  style,  or  rather  by  the  conser- 
vative finish  of  his  work  ;  but  wliat  craftsman 
cares,  even  if  he  had  the  skill,  and  were 
allowed  the  time  to  boot,  to  improve  the 
finish  of  the  works  of  others,  though  a  con- 
tributor himself  ?  Handicraft  of  a  verity,  in 
many  branches  of  trade,  is  at  present  emas- 
culated, and  we  have  pointed  out  some,  if 
not  the  chief,  causes.  An  artist  who  has  no 
love  for  his  art  can  never  become  a  great 
artist.  It  is  so  with  the  workman  ;  but 
while  the  artist  can  still  exercise  discre- 
tionary power,  the  workman  has  become  a 
martyr  to  circumstances ;  his  choice  is 
becoming  more  and  more  limited,  and  his 
path  is  beset  with  numerous  obstacles.  A 
retracement,  or  a  new  departure  is  necessary, 
if  «e  would  maintain  the  olden  glory  of 
British  handicraft,  and  particularly  in  its  re- 
lations with  architecture. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Bevis's  Builder's  Price  Boole  and  Guide  for 
Estimates.  London  :  H.  C.  Bevis  and  Co., 
St.  Martin's-place,  Charing-cross. 

Notwithstanding  several  useful  price-books 
published  from  time  to  time,  we  consider  the 
present  a  very  compact  and  yet  compre- 
hensive one,  and  one  that  will  prove  emi- 
nently serviceable  to  architects,  engineers, 
surveyors,  contractors,  builders,  workmen, 
and  others.  The  author  in  his  introduction 
makes  a  few  judicious  remarks,  which  are 
well  put,  and  are  worth  remembering  by 
those  who  are  about  to  estimate.  Esti- 
mates are  governed  greatly  by  locality  and 
the  price  of  labour  and  materials  in  difterent 
places.  The  variations  are  sometimes  great, 
and  sometimes  very  small,  but  in  all  cases 
these  variations  must  be  considered.  The 
practical  and  experienced  estimator  is  how- 
ever generally  alive  to  the  differing  circum- 
stances as  regards  season  and  place,  but  the 
young  beginner  needs  to  be  put  on  his  guard. 
In  all  that  relates  to  the  building  branches, 
workmanship  and  materials,  Mr.  Bevis's 
book  can,  we  think,  be  relied  upon  as  accurate. 
From  the  very  commencement  of  the 
building  to  its  finish  this  price-book 
will  be  found  a  safe  guide.  The  very 
first  section  relating  to  machinery  and 
scaffolding  is  a  most  appropriate  chapter, 
and  it  affords  a  large  amount  of  information 
to  architects  and  contractors  as  regards  plant 
and  prices  not  to  be  found  in  other  price-books. 
All  or  nearly  all  the  indispensable  information 
required  in  drawing  up  an  ordinary  estimate 
will  be  found  included  under  the  different 
sections  in  the  present  work.  If  the  intend- 
ing estimator  has  any  brains,  there  is  enough 
of  food  in  the  sections  for  him  to  take,  to 
manipulate  or  digest  as  he  likes.  You  can- 
not put  brains  all  at  once  into  a  man's  head, 
but  you  can  put  matter,  or  the  making  of 
mind.  Mr.  Bevis  gives  information,  figures, 
and  facts  plentiful,  so,  when  the  young 
estimator  has  facts,  his  labour  is  made  light. 
We  can  cordially  recommend  this  price-book 
to  our  Irish  constituency  as  one  that  can  be 
as  usefully  referred  to  by  members  of  the 
Irish  building  profession  as  by  those  of  their 
brethren  iu  the  sister  kingdom. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE   IRISH    INSTITUTE  OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Referring  to  your  very  able  leader 
in  the  Irish  Builder  of  15th  inst.  on 
"  National  Architectural  Representation  and 
Opinion,"  I  must,  in  common  with  many  of 
my  professional  friends,  own  to  a  feeling  of 
astonishment  at  the  too  evident  apathy  of 
the  Irish  Architects  as  compared  with  the 
Irish  Civil  Engineers.  Descended  from  archi- 
tects and  builders,  and  brought  up  to  the 
former  profession  —  in  which  I  have  now 
attained  to  somewhat  beyond  middle  age, — 
the  council  of  the  Irish  Architects  could 
never  see  that  I  was  qualified  for  any  position 
beyond  that  of  an  associate,  because  I  held 
the  post,  in  a  public  department,  of  engineer, 
although  the  council  could  not  but  be  well 
aware  that  my  engineering  work  did  not 
amount  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  entire  duties. 
(As  well  might  it  be  objected  to  that  only  an 
attorney  could  be  a  solicitor-general.)  Of 
course  I  remained  a  very  short  time  in  the 
society,  but  sufficiently  long  to  discover  that 
a  spirit  of  jealousy  was  in  it,  and  a  clique 
existed  against  which  there  was  no  one  who 
cared  to  take  the  trouble  to  contend.  Young 
men  whom  I  had  known  as  school-boys,  whose 
fathers  had  been  contemporaries  of  mine, 
were  elected  as  "  Fellows"  (save  the  mark  I), 
although  their  claims  were  wholly  grounded 
on  assisting  in  the  production  of  some  villa 
residences  or  perhaps  ornate  mortuary  chapel 
in  their  masters'  offices.  Not  wishing  to  be 
sarcastic  or  invidious,  I  will  not  allude  to 
those  who  got  their  profession  in  the  Drawing 


Schools  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  with  a 
leavening  of  the  taking  out  of  quantities  ia 
some  builder's  or  perhaps  plasterer's  office ; 
but  will  say  that,  having  acquired  the  right 
to  the  questionable  use  of  the  letters 
F.R.I. A. I.,  they  were  not  slow  in  black- 
beaning  or  otherwise  keeping  their  superiors 
from  a  similar  honour,  the  consequence  of 
which  has  been  to  deprive  it  of  any  value 
whatever,  and  the  lettex's  are  seldom  claimed 
excepting  by  a  few  of  the  juniors.  I  rarely 
heard  a  paper  read  on  any  subject,  or  left  a 
meeting  with  a  feeling  that  I  had  gained  any 
knowledge.  I  certainly  have  occasionally 
seen  some  nice  drawings  exhibited.  The  last 
meeting  I  attended  some  years  ago  in  Moles- 
worth-street  was,  if  I  remember  rightly,  an 
open  one.  There  were  many  friends  of  mine 
there  who  were  not  members  of  the  Institute, 
and  I  had  in  addition  to  those  the 
names  of  some  in  Derry,  Belfast,  and 
other  towns,  who  wished  to  join  either 
as  members  or  associates.  Being  an  asso- 
ciate myself,  I  could  only  be  a  proposer; 
some  member  or  fellow  should  second  the 
measure.  I  had  much  difficulty  in  getting 
such  a  help  for  my  presumption  ;  and  whea 
in  course  of  time  the  names  came  on  for 
election,  they  were  all  rejected.  What  wonder 
that  such  a  society  has  not  succeeded  1  It 
may  be  argued  that  the  parties  were  not 
eligible ;  but  of  this  there  was  no  doubt. 
Two  that  I  put  forward  as  associates  were 
building  surveyors  (both  have  since  died), 
and  four  were  architects  who  are  now  in  about 
the  top  branches  of  that  not  to  say  flourishing 
tree. 

Now,  sir,  having  looked  on  this  picture, 
we  will,  with  your  permission,  look  upon  this. 
My  architectural  proclivities  did  not  prevent 
my  admission  into  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  or  into  its  club.    I  believe  I  can 
safely  say  that  such  a  thing  as  black-beaning 
a  candidate  for  admission  is  unknown.  I 
have   not  observed  (and  I  am  not  short- 
sighted) any  evidence  of  one  member  wishing 
to  convey  to  another  that  he  is  the  better 
man.    The  council  does  its  duty  ;  and  what 
it  puts  forward  to  the  meetings,  either  of 
names  or  papers,  is  received  con  amore.  The 
monthly  dinner  is  homely,  inexpensive,  ex- 
cellent of  its  class,  and  jolly  ;  it  leads  to  a 
social  intercourse  that  calls  forth  conversa- 
tion of  a  varied  and  most  valuable  nature ; 
topics  are  discussed,  opinions  on  scientific  and 
professional  subjects  elicited  and  freely  given, 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  Institution 
is  rapidly  increasing  in  prosperity.  Mem- 
bers can  introduce  visitors,  who  are  warmly 
welcomed,  and  find  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship extended  to  them,  although  there  are 
no  fellows  in  the  society,  and  I  trust  such  a 
very  nonsensical  title  will  never  be  found 
amongst  its  honours  or  awards.    For  some 
years  past  the  Institution  has  had  its  club 
rooms  in  Stephen's-green,  with  a  librai'y  of 
reference,  small   it    is  true,  but  rapidly 
advancing,  and,  though  small,  of  great  value  ; 
in  it  a  country  member  can  conduct  his  cor- 
respondence, or  a  Dublin  member  who  may 
(like  myself)  reside  in  the  suburbs.  Now, 
all  this  is  most  refreshing  for  the  Engineers, 
but  as  I  said  before,  I,  being  bi'ought  up  an 
architect,  have  a  "hankering"  after  some- 
thing as  good  or  even  better  for  Architects, 
and  in  the  woi'ds  of  your  leader  would  ask 
"  Who  stands  in  the  way?"    I  am  frequently 
in  London  ;  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers,  still  I  have  never 
had  any  hesitation  in  writing  either  my  name 
or  letters  in  their  rooms  iu  Great  George- 
street,  Westminster,  because  I  could  welcome 
an  English  brother  in  nearly  as  good  at 
home;  but  I  have  always  avoided  9  Conduit- 
street,  as  I  might  be  asked  where  have  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Architects  of  Ireland  their 
club,  or  where  do  they  meet  ?  but  this  was 
not  always  so.    The  architects   were  not 
heretofore  so  supine,  so  stagnant ;  they  had 
their  rooms  and  dinners,  conversations,  and 
l)apers.    The  last  dinner  of  the  Institute 
that  I  was  at  was  in  Dame-street,  either  at 
the  corner  of  Fownes'  or  Crow-street  (my 
first  time  for  seeing  a  stereoscope).    I  can 
remember  amongst  those  present,  J.  Benson, 
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of  Slif^o  (afterwards  of  Cork),  Jacob  Owen, 
.John  Louch,  G.  Papworth,  &c. ;  and  amongst 
the  juniors,  W.  F.  Caldbeck,  C.  D.  Cuthbert, 
Fitzgibbon  Louch,  James  Owen,  W.  Car- 
niichael,  R.  H.  Notter,  of  Cork,  &c.,  all 
scattered  more  or  less  like  Mrs.  Thingamy's 
"  Graves  of  a  Household."  It  was  a  pleasant 
reunion — one  of  many  in  those  days.  There 
was  a  feast  of  reason,  and  the  flow  of  bowl 
was  merely  sufficient  to  cause  "  good  diges- 
tion to  wait  on  appetite."  For  what  aspirant 
could  read  with  dignity,  distinctness,  or 
satisfaction  a  paper  on,  we'll  say,  "  Hand- 
Railing,"  without  that  "belly  timber"  that 
we  read  of  in  "  Hudibras  "  ?  But  why  refer 
to  days  that  are  gone,  or  find  a  fault  without 
suggesting  a  remedy  ?  Although  many  of 
the  old  stock  have  left  us,  enough  remain  to 
stir  up  the  spirit  which  only  lies  dormant,  or 
latent.  Let  those  juniors  who  are  now  drift- 
ing into  the  "  scar  and  yellow''  get  the  aid  of 
the  parent  trunk,  take  rooms  in  a  central 
position,  seek  the  helping  hand  and  recipro- 
city of  the  outsiders,  put  the  ballot-box  and 
its  black  beans  in  the  lire,  have  a  monthly 
])lain  dinner,  &c.,  at  5,  with  a  cup  of  coffee 
»t  8  o'clock ;  be  not  too  critical  on  papers, 
(some  men  spell  "rebate"  "rabbit,"  and 
others  "  rabat,"  while  all  do  not  adhere  to 
"centre"  as  the  best  etymology),  have  a 
good  working  council  of  men  of  standing, 
and  we  may  yet  have  an  Institute  of  Archi-  j 
tects  worthy  of  the  name  and  our  ancient 
citic. — Yours,  J.  S.  S. 

Dublin,  May  20th,  1879. 

[The  letter  of  our  esteemed  correspondent 
is  very  suggestive  ;  but,  having  spoken  at 
length  already,  we  prefer  to  wait  a  while  to 
liear  what  others  have  to  say.  We  will 
merely  add  here  that  we  think  there  are 
very  few  architects  in  our  midst  who  can  take 
exception  to  the  remarks  of  our  correspondent 
which  we  consider  pertinent  and  to  the  point. 
Taken  in  connection  with  other  letters  which 
we  publish  in  this  issue,  it  is  evident  that 
our  article  in  last  issue  was  called  for  in  the 
interest  of  the  profession  and  the  country. — 
Ed.  I.  B.] 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Dear  Sir, — As  a  member  of  long  standing 
of  the  architectural  profession,  I  have  to 
thank  you  heartily  for  your  excellent  leader 
in  last  issue,  on  the  chronic  apathy  evidenced 
1)T  the  Institute  of  Irish  Architects,  "  so 
called."  In  referring  to  your  last  volume,  I 
find  in  your  issue  of  February,  1878,  an 
article,  headed  "  The  Recent  Conference  of 
Irish  Architects."  I  find  a  number  of  reso- 
lutions duly  proposed,  seconded,  and  recorded, 
of  good  intentions  in  regard  to  future  work 
and  action,  but  since  that  date  to  the  present 
hour  I  have  not  heard  a  voice — no,  not  even 
a  squeak — on  the  part  of  the  Institute.  Cer- 
tainly. Sir,  the  functions  of  an  Institute  con- 
sist in  something  more  than  the  holding  of 
one  meeting  to  register  a  number  of  resolu- 
tions and  the  appointing  of  a  "  standing 
council  "  to  represent  a  stand-still  move- 
ment. As  you  truly  observe,  the  Royal 
British  Institute  in  London  and  its  kindred 
branches  in  the  sister  kingdoms,  are  during 
each  of  their  respective  sessions  actively  at 
work.  A  succession  of  weekly  or  fortnightly 
meetings  are  held  during  these  sessions, 
valuable  papers  are  read,  &c. ;  but  in  Dublin 
there  is  no  echo  from  the  "  standing  council" 
or  any  other  member  on  behalf  of  the  body. 
Death,  since  February,  1878,  has  takeu  away 
two  active  members  of  the  Institute  ia  the 
prime  of  life — William  Fogerty  and  Timothy 
Hevey.  Such  events  in  any  other  active  and 
living  Institute  would  have  prompted  the 
council  to  call  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
moving  a  vote  of  condolence  to  the  widows  or 
families  of  the  deceased  architects,  even  if 
no  other  business  had  to  be  transacted.  Per- 
haps the  president  or  the  chairman  of  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Institute  could  inform 
the  profession  and  the  public,  through  your 
columns,  what  is  doing  or  intended  to  be 
done.     May  I  appeal  to  the  secretary,  Mr. 


G.  C.  Henderson,  to  courteously  tell  us  what 
is  to  be  the  future  action  of  the  Institute,  or 
if  the  council  are  really  doing  anything.  The 
apathy  of  the  Dublin  arcliitccts  is  being 
noticed  in  the  professional  Press  of  the  sister 
kingdom,  and  it  is  certainly  a  humiliating 
fact  that  must  be  acknowledged.  I  trust 
that  an  eftbrt  will  bo  made  before  next 
autumn  to  organise  a  fresh  body,  if  the 
moribund  Institute  does  not  in  the  meantime 
show  some  signs  of  vitality.  Let  us  have 
some  assurance  that  next  winter  there  will  be 
a  session  of  the  Institute,  for,  as  matters 
stand  at  present,  and  have  stood  for  many 
months,  no  other  conclusion  can  be  formed 
than — that  the  Institute  of  the  Architects  of 
Ireland  has  given  up  the  ghost. — Yours 
sincerely,  A  Dublin  Architect. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — The  profession  (the  right-thinking 
members  thereof )  are  greatly  indebted  to 
you  for  the  very  able  article  which  ap])eared 
in  your  last  publication.  I  must  confess 
that  it  is  true  in  substance  and  in  fact, 
although  one  should  almost  feel  ashamed  to 
avow.  Nothing,  however,  is  gained  by  de- 
ception or  dissimulation.  If  your  article 
fails  in  arousing  the  council  of  the  Irish 
Institute  to  action,  I  must  say  the  mem- 
bers thereof  have  no  feeling.  It  appeals  to 
their  honour,  dignity,  honesty — to  their  very 
lieart's  core — and  soulless  indeed  they  must 
all  be  (including  myself)  if  no  response  is 
made  to  infuse  a  soul  "  under  the  ribs  of 
death."  We  pride  ourselves  in  calling  Dublin 
the  second  chief  city  in  tiie  three  kingdoms, 
yet  the  manufacturing  towns  of  England  and 
Scotland  are  before  us  in  the  matters  of 
architectural,  archaeological,  and  natural 
history  societies. 

Why  is  it  that  architects  have  no  brotherly 
spirit  or  coliesion  in  this  city  ?  They 
have  evidently  the  ambition  to  be  distin- 
guished and  to  obtain  honours,  but  I  fear 
tliat  some  have  a  desire  to  obtain  them  at  a 
very  cheap  rate.  It  is  easy  to  assume  a  title, 
but  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  become 
entitled  to  one.  There  is  no  royal  road  to 
fame  or  distinction  without  labour  :  know- 
ledge must  be  acquired  by  industry.  As  for 
myself,  I  would  be  ashamed  to  assume  a  title 
or  stick  certain  initials  to  the  end  of  my 
name  if  these  letters  did  not  represent  some- 
thing real  and  substantial — something  more 
tangible  than  the  Institute  of  the  Architects 
of  Ireland  as  at  present  constituted. — Yours, 

H.  A.  R. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  spirit 
and  substance  of  your  opening  article  of  Feb. 
1st.  The  apathy  of  our  Irish  architects  is 
something  astounding,  and  the  assurance  of 
several  of  the  council  is  equally  astounding. 
Do  they  imagine  that  the  public  or  the  pro- 
vincial members  of  the  architectural  profes- 
sion have  no  memories  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
the  council  of  the  Irish  Institute  can  think 
that  nobody  is  taking  note  of  their  inertness  ? 
A  "  whip-up  "  for  a  dinner  among  a  few 
members  during  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  last  year  was  but  a  poor  make- 
believe  efibrt  for  showing  that  the  Institute 
was  hanging  together.  It  is  due  to  the 
public  and  the  profession  in  England,  as 
well  as  Ireland,  that  some  explanation  should 
be  forthcoming  as  to  the  affairs  of  the  Insti- 
tute. We  have  had  enough  of  shams  in  this 
country  for  the  last  half  century,  and  we  do 
not  want  a  repetition.  Sham  architecture 
is  bad  enough,  but  a  sham  Institute  is  cer- 
tainly "  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare." 
I  enclose  my  card.  An  Architect. 


THE  "  TAWNEY  "  MOORE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Having  expressed  my  doubts  as  to  the 
statue  (or. should  I  call  it  "  screen  "  ?)  at  the 
corner  of  College-street  being  an  adornment 
to  the  city  as  set  forth  in  an  article  on  our 
National  Poet  in  a  contemporary  of  yours, 
the  fair  author  honoured  me  with  a  few  lines, 


in  which  she  says, "  Whether  the  statue  does 
or  does  not  adorn  the  city  must  be  a  matter 
of  taste.  Some  people  think  Landseer's 
Lions  in  Trafalgar-square  frightful,  while 
others  call  them  triumphs  of  art."  I  would 
wish  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  those  who, 
like  my  correspondent,  never  saw  the  incubus 
under  which  we  labour  of  the  notion  that  it 
is  merely  a  "  matter  of  taste."  Criticism  on 
Landseer's  Lions  is  certainly  a  matter  of 
taste  ;  but  as  well  might  wo  call  the  picture 
left  on  the  mind's  eye  after  looking  at  the 
statue  on  the  arch  at  Hyde  Park  Corner  a 
matter  of  taste,  as  the  memory  of  a  sight  of 
the  monstrosity  in  Westmoreland-street. 
Would  it  were  anywhere  else,  even  in  the 
Phoenix  Park,  as  described,  it  would  not  so 
frequently  offend  the  eye. 

We  are  not,  as  citizens,  happy  in 
our  statues,  although  no  worse  off  than 
our  neighbours;  but  in  the  case  of  the  cab- 
calling,  or  scavenging-inspecting  "  black- 
a-moore,"  our  poverty  and  not  our  will 
compels  us.  Some  attempt  should  be  made 
at  the  approaching  "  swarry  "  of  the  28th  to 
get  funds  for  the  removal  of  the  thing  which 
has  not  been  improved  by  the  scouring  it  got 
some  months  ago.  If  not  admissible  to  the 
Phoenix  Park,  it  might  be  granted  a  "  local 
habitation "  and  change  of  name  in  the 
Cabl)age  Garden  or  liully's  Acre  grave-yards  ; 
the  botanical  curiosity  at  the  other  end  of 
College-street  might  be  taken  at  the  same 
time  to  keep  it  company.  The  memory  of 
Sir  Philip  would  be  not  the  less  green  from 
its  absence. 

It  must  be  a  pleasing  thought  to  those  who 
honour  the  memory  of  the  dead,  that  there 
are  no  hereafter  visits  permitted  to  this 
world  of  ours,  and  that  our  dear  little  poet 
can  never  be  disgusted  with  the  thing  his 
admirers  erected  to  his  memory — a  thing 
that  can  never  do  good  service  to  either  taste 
or  culture.  By  the  way,  will  any  one  inform 
me  of  the  date  when  the  "  Epicurean  "  was 
a  popular  slori/  book.  I  do  not  remember 
any  cheap  edition,  but  will  enquire  when 
next  I  take  my  walks  in  Cook-street  or  Flag- 
allev.  John  S.  Sloane. 

Clontarf,  May,  1879. 


CONICAL  ARCHES. 

In  a  paper  by  Mr.  D.  McH.  Stauffer,  C.E.,  in 
the  "  Proceedings  "  of  the  Engineers'  Club, 
Philadelphia,  on  the  South-street  Bridge  of 
that  city,  the  author  describes  some  novel 
points  in  the  eastern  approach  to  the  struc- 
ture. It  is  the  ordinary  practice  in  construct- 
ing arches  on  the  curve  to  widen  the  piers 
towards  the  outer  circle  of  the  bridge,  leaving 
the  arches  "  right  arches."  In  the  case  of 
the  South-street  Bridge  it  was  thought,  and 
very  justly,  that  the  work  would  be  improved 
in  appearance,  and  a  considerable  saving  ia 
masonry  effected  by  making  the  piers  of  the 
same  thickness  throughout,  and  throwing  the 
obliquity  into  the  arches.  The  roadway  was 
55  ft.  wide,  and  the  centre  line  of  the  curved 
portion  in  which  three  arches  were  made  was 
struck  with  a  radius  of  169  ft.  6  in.,  with  an 
included  angle  at  centre  of  33  deg.  25  min. 
The  arch  abutments,  therefore,  formed  tan- 
gents to  the  curve  on  plan.  Both  of  the 
two  piers  were  of  course  55  ft.  long,  and 
had  a  thickness  of  5  ft.  6  in.  and  12  ft.  high 
to  springing.  On  the  radial  lines  of  the 
curve  the  piers  were  located,  their  sidea 
being  parallel  thereto.  Each  of  the  three 
arches  had  a  chord  span  at  the  inner  end 
of  22  ft.  1  in.,  and  at  the  outer  end  32  ft. 
9|  in.,  the  rise  of  arch  being  11  ft.  ^  iu. 
thi-oughout,  and  the  crown  and  springing  line 
being  horizontal.  Each  arch,  in  fact,  is 
really  a  portion  of  a  cone  ;  thus  the 
line  of  crown  of  arch  would  coinciile 
with  the  oblique  side  of  the  cone,  while 
the  plane  of  springing  line  would  be  paraUel 
thereto,  and  cut  the  axis  of  cone  at  the 
smaller  end  of  the  arch.  Thus  the  rise  of 
arch  at  the  smaller  end  was  equal  to  one-half 
its  chord  span.  As  the  crown  and  springing 
of  the  arch  were  parallel  and  coincided  with 
slant  height  of  the  cone,  che  ends  of  arch 
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were  not  vertical,  and  had  to  be  cut  at  right 
angles  to  the  cone,  though  the  angle  made 
was  so  nearly  a  right  angle  that  they  were 
treated  as  circular  arches.  The  smaller  arch 
was  regarded  as  a  full-centered  arch,  and  the 
larger  as  a  segmental  arch.  Maine  granite 
was  used  for  the  ringstones,  and  hard  burnt 
brick  for  the  arch  proper.  The  brick  ring 
was  54 in.  thick  laid  in  cement  mortar,  and 
the  bond  was  arranged  so  that  the  thickening 
of  the  mortar-joint  was  confined  to  the  length 
of  one  brick,  and  the  bond  made  to  repeat 
itself  in  every  eight  courses.  The  conse- 
quence of  the  arch  being  treated  at  each  end 
differently  was  of  course  that  a  winding  skew- 
back  was  made  to  approximate  to  this  by  a 
series  of  slight  drops  or  steps  every  four  feet, 
and  cutting  the  face  of  skewback  to  suit. 
This  method  of  construction  is  at  least  bold 
and  novel,  if  not  the  most  artistic  mode  of 
dealing  with  a  row  of  arches  in  a  curved 
bridge  or  viaduct.  Mr.  Stauffer's  paper  is 
illustrated,  and  enters  into  details  of  the 
centreing  employed  and  the  materials  used. 


THE  DEAN  DAUNT  MONUMENT. 

This  very  elaborate  spiral  monument  has 
just  been  completed  in  Mount  Jerome  Ceme- 
tery, by  Mr.  C.  W.  Harrison,  of  Great 
Brunswick-street.  The  spire,  capping,  die, 
base,  and  plinth,  are  of  white  Sicilian  marble, 
all  richly  carved.  The  sub-plinth  and  bottom 
course  are  of  finely-wrought  Wicklow  granite, 
as  is  also  the  kerb.  A  massive  iron  railing 
encloses  the  burial  plot.  The  whole  structure 
stands  about  12  ft.  high,  and  on  the  front 
panel  is  the  following  inscription : — 

ERECTED 
By  the  Members  of  his  Familj', 
In  Memory  of 
ACHILLES    DAUNT,    D.  D., 
Dean  of  Cork. 
Born  at  Kinsale,  August  2;ird,  1832. 
His  Ministry  of  two  and  twenty  years  was  marked  by  con- 
sistent earnestness  in  the  service  of  liis  Master.  Fully 
persuaded  that  the  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation 
to  everyone  that  believeth.  it  was  his  aim  ever  faithfully  and 
simply  to  proclaim  it.    God  honoured  His  servant's  work  in 
the  .several  fields  in  which  he  was  called  to  labour,  especially 
in  this  city,  where  for  eight  years  he  exercised  a  prayerful 
Ministry. 

He  was  taken  home  to  rest,  June  18th,  1878. 
"Thou  hast  dealt  well  with  thy  servant, 0  Lord,  according 
unto  thy  word." — Ps.  cxix.  65. 


morocco  elastic  supporters,  straps,  buckles,  &c. ; 
another  protects  trousers  from  irind  by  a  sliield 
attached  to  the  hoot  heel,  which  receives  tlie  splashed 
mud.  Martha  Gil)bons,  early  in  the  present  century, 
patented  "  a  certain  new  stay  for  women  and  others, 
called  the  '  Je  ne  s(;ais  quo!  '  stay,  which  may  he 
padded  in  any  part  when  required  for  persons  to 
whom  nature  has  not  been  fa»oural)le,"  probably  she 
meant  "flat  fii^ures."  George  Holland  had  a  mode 
of  "  making  false  or  dummy  calves  in  stockings." 
One  patent  was  for  one  body  of  a  dress  to  lie 
capable  of  being  altered  to  fit  two  figures; 
another  to  do  away  with  garters,  tlie  stockings 
being  suspended  from  a  silver  belt  round  the  waist, 
another  for  brushing  trousers.  Even  dolly  is 
attended  to,  one  patent  amnnj;  many  is  for  making 
dolls  able  to  sit  up,  probably  by  putting  joints  to 
their  legs;  another  gives  ''a  rocking  motion  to 
dolls'  cradles,"  by  an  elal)orate  array  of  clockwork, 
eccentric  wheel,  winch, and  connecting  rod.  Medi- 
cines and  cures  of  all  sorts  were  patented.  An 
early  patentee  had  "  a  hydraulike,  which  being 
placed  by  a  bedside,  causeth  sweete  sleepe  to  those 
which  either  by  hott  feavers  or  otherwise  cannot 
take  rest."  A  powder  of  tobacco  «nd  herbs  was  so 
meritorious  that  "  if  one  tahlespoonlul  bestruck  for 
a  dose  up  the  nose  as  srmff,  will  cure  various  dis- 
orders of  the  liypochondriac  and  melancholy  kind." 
One  patentee  has  a  thief-proof  coffin,  in  which  the 
corpse  is  secured  by  chaining  or  hooping  it  to  a  false 
bottom  ;  another  iias  a  coffin  made  impregnable  by 
s  special  application  of  "  tapped  and  case  hardened 
screws." 


THE  PEOPLE'S  PARK, 
BLACKROCK. 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke  has,  through  his 
agent,  J.  E.  Vernon,  Esq.,  contributed  £500 
towards  the  completion  of  the  People's  Park 
at  Blackrock,  Co.  Dublin.  The  contract  for 
the  planting  of  trees  has  been  taken  by  Sir  J. 
W.  Mackey,  Upper  Sackville-street. 


ARCH^OLOGICAL. 

The  concluding  part  of  vol.  4  of  the 
"Journal"  of  the  Royal  Historical  and 
ArchtEological  Association  of  Ireland  has 
just  been  issued,  and  it  embraces  title-page 
and  index.  We  have  in  it  Mr.  Day's  paper 
"  On  a  Hauberk  of  Chain  Mail,  and  Silvered 
Badge,  found  in  the  Phoenix  Park."  Mr.  W. 
F.  Wakeman  has  a  paper  "  On  Antiquities  at 
Cavancarragh,  County  Fermanagh."  As  a 
wind-up  to  his  valuable  series  of  papers 
entitled  "  Loca  Patriciana,"  the  Rev.  J.  F. 
Shearman  supplies  additional  notes  on  SS. 
Patrick  and  Palladius.  In  the  preface  to  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  journal  we  find  the 
following  : — "  Of  the  labours  of  the  Rev.  J. 
F.  Shearman,  the  '  Loca  Patriciana,'  now 
completed  in  this  volume,  will  remain  a  last- 
ing memorial.  The  very  valuable  genea- 
logical tables,  and  the  learning  and  industry 
displayed  in  the  text  and  the  accompanying 
notes,  in  the  compilation  of  which  almost 
every  manuscript  as  well  as  printed  authority 
on  ancient  Irish  hagiology  has  been  con- 
sulted, will  prove  of  the  highest  interest  to 
the  students  of  Ancient  Irish  Church 
History."  This  work  can  be  had  from  the 
author  at  the  price  of  18s. 


NOTES  OF  WORKS. 

The  addition  of  lecture  room,  caretaker's 
rooms,  oflices,  &c.,  are  being  carried  out  at 
Grosvenor  Hall,  Rathgar ;  Mr.  L.  Moore, 
contractor. 

The  premises  of  Messrs.  W.  Brunton  and 
Co.,  Henry-street,  are  being  re-built ;  Mr. 
George  Tyrrell,  contractor. 

Alterations  and  additions  are  in  con- 
templation at  Gleneder,  Howth,  for  Mr.  G. 
D.  Christie. 

A  new  front  is  about  to  be  erected  to  the 
premises  of  Messrs.  Callaghan  and  Co., 
Dame-street ;  Mr.  J.  P.  Pile,  contractor. 

Mr.  George  P.  Beater  is  the  architect  en- 
gaged upon  the  above  works. 


Trinity  Coi.legu.— The  Board  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege lias  decided  to  build  a  histological  laboratory 
for  Prof.  Purser,  lecturer  in  the  School  of  Plijiic. 


NEW  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 
ARMAGH. 

This  new  structure,  the  foundation  of  which 
was  laid  in  January,  1878,  was  opened  on  the 
22nd  inst.  It  is  situated  on  the  Mall,  and  is 
accounted  by  some  as  one  of  the  finest 
churches  of  the  General  Assembly.  It  is  in 
the  early  Decorated  Gothic  style,  and  is 
capable  of  seating  800  persons.  A  full  de- 
scription of  the  building  will  be  found  in 
our  number  for  January  15, 1878.  The  entire 
cost  is  put  down  at  ^£10,000.  The  design  is 
by  Messrs.  Young  and  Mackenzie,  Belfast. 


THE  HEALTH  OF  DUBLIN. 

The  death-rate  in  Dublin  is  still  high,  that 
for  the  week  ending  the  24th  of  May,  repre- 
senting an  annual  mortality  of  34'9  in  every 
1,000  of  the  population.  In  London  the 
death-rate  was  21*6  ;  in  Glasgow,  21*0  ;  and 
in  Edinburgh,  23'5.  Omitting  the  deaths  of 
persons  admitted  into  public  institutions 
from  localities  outside  the  Dublin  Registra- 
tion District,  the  death-rate  was  33'1  per 
1,000.  There  were  forty  deaths  from  zymotic 
diseases.  There  were  not  many  cases  of 
measles,  scarlatina,  typhus,  typhoid  fever,  or 
pneumonia  admitted  into  the  hospitals 
during  the  week,  but  the  mortality  from 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  was  again 
excessive.  Among  the  deaths  we  do  not  find 
any  centenarians  in  the  present  return,  but 
among  18  persons  of  70  and  upwards  there 
were  5  octogenarians.  The  long  and  severe 
winter  in  Dublin,  as  in  other  places,  helped 
to  increase  the  mortality,  but  we  fear  the 
bad  sanitary  condition  of  large  areas  of  our 
city  must  be  credited  with  greatly  assisting 
in  keeping  up  a  high  death-rate. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  tenth  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  the 
lOtJi  ult.,  Mr.  John  Whichcord,  president,  in 
the  chair.  After  the  reading  of  the  minutes 
of  former  meeting,  the  names  of  several 
gentlemen  were  announced  as  eligible  for 
admission  to  the  Institute.  It  was  resolved 
that  the  past  president,  Mr.  Charles  Barry, 
be  requested  to  allow  his  portrait  to  be 
painted  and  placed  in  the  rooms  of  the  In- 
stitute. A  paper  on  "  Bills  of  Quantities : 
their  proper  relation  to  Contracts  was  read 
by  Mr.  John  Honeynian,  and  a  lengthened 
discussion  thereupon  ensued.  The  proposed 
arrangements  for  the  forthcoming  Sydney 
and  Melbourne  International  Exhibitions 
have  been  finally  completed  under  the  presi- 
dency of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
next  meeting  of  the  Institute  will  be  on  tlie 
9th  inst.,  when  Mr.  E.  I'Anson  will  read  a 
paper  on  "  The  Recent  Excavations  of  the 
Roman  Forum." 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add — although 
we  feel  bound  to  do  so — that  the  work  of  the 
Daunt  Monument  is  conscientiously  per- 
formed, as  is  all  work  that  comes  from  Mr. 
Harrison's  hands.  There  are  many  monu- 
ments and  memorials  in  Mount  Jerome,  some 
excellent  of  their  kind  and  more  very  indif- 
ferent. There  is  no  danger  of  Mr.  Harrison's 
work  being  ranked  among  the  latter, — rather 
it  will  hold  a  conspicuous  place  among  the 
former. 


CURIOUS  PATENTS. 

We  take  the  following  extract  from  a  useful 
and  well-got-up  little  brochure  on  "  Patents, 
Trade  Marks,  and  Designs,"  by  Mr.  Archibald 
Craig,  issued  from  the  ofiice  of  the  Bazaar, 
the  Exchange  and  Mart.  The  work  in 
question,  we  may  add,  is  a  handy  and  prac- 
tical guide  to  inventors  and  manufacturers, 
for  securing  protection  under  each  of  the 
above-mentioned  heads  : — 

Many  patents  have  been  granted  for  very 
curious  inventions,  and  many  have  been  refused  for 
still  more  curious  things.  The  American  (U.S.) 
Commissioners,  I  believe,  were  once  applied  to  for 
a  patent  for  a  new  method  of  saying  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  they  certainly  granted  a  man  a  patent 
for  a  one-tailed  sliirt.  Anotlier,  during  the  Civil 
War,  applied  for  a  plough  and  cannon  combined. 
The  handles  were  to  be  guns,  so  that,  if  the  plough- 
man were  attacked,  he  wheeled  about,  fired  his  gun, 
and  if  the  enemy  fled,  went  on  with  his  ploughing. 
One  man,  he  can  liardly  be  called  an  inventor, 
applied  to  the  commissioners  here  for  a  patent  for 
putting  salt  in  water  to  boil  cabbages.  Hepossibly 
couTited  on  getting  a  royalty  from  every  house  in 
which  that  homely  but  nutritious  vegetable  is  used. 
Another  asked  for  a  patent  for  a  frock  coat,  of 
which  part  of  the  tails  were  to  hook  back,  and  so 
form  a  dress  coat — a  very  economical  arrangement. 
The  first  patents,  issued  in  the  titne  of  James  I., 
were  more  in  the  nature  of  monopolies  or  privileife.s, 
for  which  a  "  consideration  "  was  paid  to  shrewd 
Jamie  himself.  The  very  first  patent  of  all  was  an 
exclusive  privilege  for  drawing,  engraving,  and 
publishing  maps  of  London,  Westminster,  Windsor, 
Bristol,  Norwich,  Canterbury,  Bath,  Oxford,  and 
Cambridge.  The  next  was  for  the  privilege  of  pub- 
lishing portraits  of  his  Sacred  Majesty.  The  third 
was  for  an  unexplained  group  of  wonderful  inven- 
tions :  for  ploughing  land  without  horses  or  oxen, 
making  barren  land  fertile,  raising  water,  and  con- 
striicling  boats  for  swift  movement  on  water.  One 
of  the  most  curious  patents  ever  applied  for  was  for 
a  new  method  of  stopping  a  train  by  sliooling  at  the 
engine  driver  from  the  guard's  van,  where  a  raised 
platform  was  to  be  placed,  on  which  was  to  be 
erected  an  arrangement  somewhat  like  an  ancient 
catapult  to  fire  pellets  at  the  driver.  I  have  not 
searched  if  llie  £100  was  paid  to  the  Government  for 
the  patent  of  this  ingenious  idea,  but  I  should  imagine 
not.  In  an  article  which  appeared  in  Chambers's 
Journal  some  time  since  the  following  curiosities  of 
patents  were  mentioned.  One  patent  for  breeches, 
at  a  date  when  trousers  had  not  yet  come  much 
into  use,  descritied  a  mode  of  cutting  out  and 
making,  to  do  away  with  all  the  inconveniences 
hilherlo  complained  of,  by  the  aid  of  elastic  springs, 
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THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT. 

The  great  public  interest  manifested  for 
snveral  months  past  on  the  subject  of  electric 
lif^ht,  bas  led  to  several  experiments  and 
some  inventions  in  respect  to  gas  lighting  as 
well  as  electric  lighting.  A  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  Lave  now 
reported  npon  the  important  question  ;  and 
in  respect  to  this  evidence,  the  leading  journal 
of  London  thinks  that,  although  it  does  not 
hold  out  anj  prospect  of  the  immediate 
realisation  of  the  bopes  of  inventors,  it  at 
least  points  to  the  existence  of  almost  infinite 
possibilities  in  the  future.  Sir  William 
Thompson  (says  the  Times),  whose  scientific 
attainments  entitle  bis  opinions  to  the  most 
respectful  consideration,  even  when  they 
seem  to  bo  at  variance  with  those  of  other 
recognised  authorities,  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
siinguine  of  the  witnesses  yet  examined  ;  for 
ho  not  only  speaks  of  the  economy  of  the 
electric  light  as  a  matter  which  is  beyond  the 
domain  of  controversy,  but  also  expresses  his 
belief  that  this  light  must  bo  taken  into 
general  use  at  an  early  period.  He  looks 
forward  to  the  employment  of  electricity  not 
only  as  an  illuminating  agent,  but  also  ai  a 
source  of  motor  power  ;  and  be  points  to 
some  hitherto  unutilised  phenomena  of  nature 
as  agencies  which  can  be  rendered  subser- 
vient to  the  production  of  this  power  in  prac- 
tically unlimited  quantities.  The  Falls  of 
Niagara,  he  tells  the  committee,  may  be 
made  to  drive  dynamic  machines,  and  con- 
ductors may  be  employed  to  transmit  force 
from  these  machines  to  places  where  either 
illumination  or  the  development  of  mechanical 
power  is  wanted.  By  the  addition  of  such 
contrivances  he  believes  tliat  the  Falls  will 
ultimately  become  the  chief  source  of  light 
and  of  mechanical  power  over  a  large  area  of 
North  America  ;  for  electricity  produced  in 
the  manner  described  might  be  conveyed  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  and  the  manufactories  of 
■whole  towns  might  be  set  in  motion  by  it. 
If  this  indeed  be  so,  it  seems  to  follow  that 
the  advantage  given  to  America  by  the  Falls 
would  be  apparent  rather  than  real ;  for  it  is 
manifest  that  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides, 
or  the  force  of  the  winds,  might  in  like  man- 
ner be  rendered  available  ;  and  it  even  seems 
probable,  especially  if  some  moderately 
economical  method  of  storing  force  for  use 
during  periods  of  calm  can  be  devised,  that 
windmills  near  the  places  where  light  or 
power  is  required  will  be  more  profitable  than 
the  employment  of  copper  conductors  many 
miles  in  length.  In  either  event,  the  pre- 
diction of  Sir  William  Thompson,  if  realised, 
will  enable  manufacturing  communities  to 
regard  the  increasing  consumption  of  coal, 
and  the  corresponding  increase  in  its  cost 
as  it  is  obtained  from  deeper  and  deeper 
workings,  with  comparative  equanimity.  The 
mineral  which  was  once  so  precious  as  a 
source  of  economy  in  manufacture  bids  fair 
to  be  regraded  to  an  inferior  and  unimportant 
position. 

Some  conflicting  evidence  has  been  given 
•with  regard  to  the  policy  of  rendering  muni- 
cipal corporations  the  purveyors  of  the 
electric  light  to  their  respective  communities, 
and  it  is  manifest  that  the  question  thus 
raised  is  one  which  must  be  regarded  from 
many  dilferent  points  of  view.  As  regards 
gas  lighting  and  the  supply  of  water,  we 
have  hitherto  had  experience  of  only  two 
methods,  by  one  of  which  corporations  have 
been  entrusted  with  the  duty,  while  by  the 
other  private  companies  have  been  granted 
extraordinary  powers,  which,  in  most  in- 
stances, they  have  misused  to  the  detriment 
of  their  customers.  If  we  take  the  case  of 
gas,  for  instance,  it  is  notorious  that  many 
companies  sacrifice  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers, who  cannot  help  themselves,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  larger  profit  upon  coke  ; 
and,  as  the  manufacture  of  the  best  coke  and 
the  best  gas  by  the  same  process  have 
hitherto  been  found  incompatible,  the  dingy 
illumination  of  our  streets  and  houses  fur- 
nishes one  among  many  evidences  that  the 


former  product  is  more  highly  considered 
than  the  latter.    Gas  companies  have  so  far 
enjoyed  a  monopoly  which,  besides  being  in- 
jurious to  their  customers,  has  tended  to 
check  invention  and  improvement  with  regard 
to  the  manufacture  of  the  commodity  in 
which  they  deal ;  and  hence,  in  considering  ' 
the  prospects  of  the  electric  light,  it  is  not 
suflicient  to  take  into  account  the  competition 
of  gas  as  it  now  exists,  and  to  ignore  what 
that  comj)etition  may  possibly  be  made.  It 
is  rumoured  that  a  very  distinguished  chemist  j 
who  has  already  given  proofs  of  his  skill  and 
resources  in  other  departments  of  industry, 
is  prepared  to  diminish  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
duction of  coal-gas  by  one-half,  coiucidently 
with  a  great  increase   in  its  illuminating 
power,  but  that  he  holds  his  hand  until  the 
pressure  of  threatened  competition  becomes 
sufficiently  strong  to  compel  the  existing 
companies  to  seek  his  assistance.    The  spurt 
of  better  ligliting  which  has  lately  been  ex- 
hibited in  Regent-street  and  in  Waterloo- 
road  is  supposed  to  be  an  indication  that  the 
companies  are  preparing  to  deal  better  with 
their  customers  in  the  future  than  they  have 
done  in  the  past ;  but  even  from  this  point  of 
view,  it  has  been  of  little  practical  value. 
The  arrangements  employed  were  such  as  to 
produce  a  temperature  which  would  prove 
speedily  destructive  to  the  metal  part  of  the 
burners,  and  which,  therefore,  would  entail 
a  periodically  recurring  and  very  considerable 
increase  of  expense,  over  and  above  the  mere 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  gas  and 
the  increase  in  the  quantity  consumed,  which 
were  at  first  put  forward   as  furnishing 
sufficient  duta  for  a  comparison  between  this 
and  the  other  methods  of  illumination.  An 
improvement  of  more  reality  and  of  greater 
promise  has  for  some  little  time  been  exhi- 
bited at  the  castor  dining-room  end  of  West- 
minster Aquarium,  where  five  hundred  gas 
burners  of  the  old  character  have  been  re- 
placed by  two  hundred  new  ones,  which  afford 
a  light  something  like  double  that  of  their 
predecessors  and  of  more  plesant  and  sun- 
like quality.     This  improvement  is  effected 
by  introducing  into  the  gas,  near  the  burner, 
the  vapour  of   volatilized  naphthaline,  a 
hydro-carbon  which  is  contained  by  freshly 
made     and    warm     gas    in  considerable 
quantities,  but  which  is  deposited  in  a  solid 
form  as  the  temperature  falls.     Up  to  this 
time  naphthaline  has  been  one  of  the  few 
substances  for  which  no  employment  could 
be  found  in  the  arts  ;  and  both  gas  manufac- 
turers, who  have  to  remove  it  as  it  is  depo- 
sited in  the  mains,  and  the  distillers  of  tar, 
who  obtain  it  in  large  quantities,  have  looked 
upon   it  as   a  mere  nuisance.    It  is  now 
apparent  that  a  material  addition  to  the  illu- 
minating power  of  gas  can  be  obtained  by  the 
restoration   of  this   substance   in   such  a 
manner  that  it  is  burnt  before  it  can  be  again 
deposited,  and  it  is  said  that  the  saving  pro- 
duced by  the  new  lights  in  the  Aquarium, 
when  the  whole  buUding  is  supplied  with 
them,  wiU  be  as  much  as  £'1,500  a  year.  The 
practical  difficulties  which  may  possibly  im- 
pede the  general  employment  of  naphthaline 
in  domestic  lighting  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
ascertained  ;  but  the  experiments  hitherto 
made  suffice  to  show  that  the  methods  of 
illumination  with  which  electricity  threatens 
to  compete  are  not  themselves  likely  to 
stand  still,  and  that  the  present  cost  of  gas 
lighting  furnishes  no  certain  criterion  of 
what  it  may  presently  become.     In  these 
circumstances  it  seems  inexpedient  to  commit 
the  lighting  of  towns  solely  to  corporations, 
who  would  often  be  regardless  of  progress  by 
reason  of  the  vis  inertia  natural  to  them,  or 
solely  to  companies,  who  would  be  rendered 
obstructive  by  the  possession  of  lucrative 
monopolies  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  pro- 
vision will  be  made,  in  all  future  legislation 
on  the  subject,  for  giving  the  most  unre- 
stricted scope  to  enterprise  and  competition, 
and  for  confining  vested  interests  within  the 
narrowest  possible  limits. 

Whatever  difi'erences  of  opinion  may  exist 
among  scientific  or  practical  men  with  regard 
to  some  of  the  main  questions  at  issue,  there 
can  be  none  that  the  House  of  Commons,  by 


the  appointment  of  the  Select  Committee, 
has  rendered  a  service  to  the  public. 

A  question  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  noticed,  but  which  certainly  deserves 
attention,  is  how  far  the  electric  light  might 
modify  tlie  powers  of  endurance  and  the 
general  sanitary  conditions  of  persons  who 
were  much  and  long  exposed  to  it.  We  know 
that  sunlight,  by  virtue  of  its  wealth  in 
chemical  rays,  is  a  powerful  stimulant  to 
many  kinds  of  vital  action,  and  the  electric 
liglit  is  almost  identical  with  it  in  this 
element  of  its  composition.  The  ordinary 
forms  of  artificial  light  are  deficient  in 
chemical  rays,  and  it  may  fairly  be  asked 
whether  continued  presence  might  not  be  in 
some  way  hurtful  as  a  source  of  too  pro- 
longed or  too  intense  a  stimulation.  Nature 
is  careful  to  withdraw  these  chemical  rays  at 
regular  and  stated  periods,  and  the  human 
race,  which  has  not  hitherto  replaced  them, 
is  as  yet  without  experience  of  the  possible 
consequences  of  a  literal  and  complete  con- 
version of  night  into  day. 


ON  THE  USES  OF  A  COLLECTION 
OF  OLD  ENGRAVINGS.* 

The  subject  of  ancient  engravings  has  not 
received  from  lovers  of  art  the  attention 
which  its  importance  deserves.  We  collect 
paintings,  statues,  medals.  We  are  beginning 
to  consider  it  desirable  to  make  our  homes 
artistic  internally,  and  even  externally. 
Dress,  pottery,  and  many  still  more  every- 
day matters,  obtain  some  of  the  attention 
which  they  need,  and  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  of 
the  times  that  this  is  so.  No  apology  is,  I 
am  sure,  needed,  therefore,  for  bringing  be- 
fore the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
the  Fine  Arts  a  subject  which  will  amply 
repay  all  the  attention  devoted  students  of 
art  can  bestow  upon  it.  We  hear  of  the  few 
connoisseurs  of  ancient  engravings  who  are 
supposed  to  pay  large  sums  for  small  prints. 
We  hear  of  a  plate  with  a  broad  margin  being 
valuable,  while  one  with  a  narrow  one  is  sup- 
posed not  to  be  so.  A  few  extra  lines  on  an 
obscure  part  of  one  engraving  makes  its 
market  value  considerable,  while  another  not 
so  distinguished  is  thought  to  be  common- 
place. All  credit  to  men  of  means  and  leisure 
who  have  devoted  both  for  the  preservation  of 
rare  examples  which  now  enrich  our  museums 
and  aid  research.  However,  these  matters 
may  have  had  effect  in  some  degree  to  deter 
men  of  ordinary  means  from  becoming  col- 
lectors of  old  engravings,  for  collectors  are 
undoubtedly  few  in  number.  This  is 
abundantly  testified  to  by  the  moderate  price 
and  the  great  numbers  of  engravings  that 
remain  to  reward  the  collector.  The  public 
at  large  at  present  seem  not  interested  to  any 
great  degree  in  engravings,  old  or  new,  and 
the  modern  art  has  not  the  amount  of 
patronage  that  the  skill  of  the  few  able 
engravers  who  remain  to  us  so  thoroughly 
merits. 

Much  attention  has  lately  been  given,  how- 
ever, to  the  subject  of  etching,  and  the  en- 
couragement shown  to  it  is,  I  hope,  evidence 
that  were  the  claims  of  old  line-engraving  (to 
use  a  modern  term)  placed  more  frequently 
before  the  public,  more  interest  would  be 
shown,  and  good  results  would  follow.  I  have 
chosen  my  theme  purposely  for  the  fur- 
therance of  this  ;  and  I  propose,  not  any  par- 
ticular reference  to  old  engravings  in  the 
abstract,  but  the  uses  of  a  collection,  believing 
that  in  these  utilitarian  days  a  vocation  which 
can  be  shown  to  be  of  actual  service  to  our 
every-day  life  has  greater  claims  upon  us, 
deservedly,  and  greater  chances  of  commend- 
ing itself  to  public  favour,  than  any  mere 
pleasant  and  harmless  feeling  which  cannot 
commend  itself  to  us  on  the  plea  of  utility. 
These  engravings  have  an  educational  value, 
deserving  of  all  attention,  which  I  now  propose 
to  show. 

I  intend  my  remarks  for  the  numerous 
class  who  know  but  little  of  old  engravings  or 
their  history.     I  propose  to  trace  their  his- 
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tory  very  briefly,  and  then  to  proceed  to  point 
out  some  of  their  uses.  The  interest  centred 
in  the  question,  Where  did  engraving 
originate  ?  has  a  great  antiquarian  charm.  I 
must,  however,  not  take  time  for  its  consi- 
deration, in  view  of  the  length  of  the  subject 
before  me.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that,  with 
the  numerous  incised  monumental  brasses 
constantly  in  the  hands  of  art-workmen,  and 
the  equally  large  number  of  engraved  cups 
and  flagons  ornamented  with  patterns  of 
great  beauty  and  intricacy,  it  seems  almost 
as  a  matter  of  necessity  that  the  effect  of 
rubbings  taken  from  these  would  afford  some 
insight  into  the  art  of  engraving,  purposely 
to  obtain  copies  of  the  work  to  judge  of  its 
effect.  We  find  accordingly  that  the  earliest 
engravings  date  so  early  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  works  of 
the  nature  referred  to  were  common.  En- 
graving, however,  may  be  said  to  have  be- 
come general  only  at  the  end  of  this  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth.  It  is, 
then,  remarkable  how  numerous  were  the 
artists  practising  it  in  all  parts  of  Italy, 
Germany,  &c. ;  and,  indeed,  the  time  was  re- 
markable. The  new  impulse  given  to  human 
learning  may  well  be  styled  the  "  Eenais- 
sance,"  and  excite  the  wonder  of  men  of  this 
age.  On  all  sides — in  religion,  in  architec- 
ture, painting,  sculpture,  the  study  of  the 
Classics,  in  the  discovery  of  printing,  in  the 
development  of  literature — alike  in  all  these, 
and  in  many  more,  the  human  intellect  ap- 
peared to  take  a  fresh  accession  of  power. 
The  results  will  live  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
Italy  claims  deservedly  the  honour  of  first 
notice  for  the  number  and  the  diversity  of 
its  artists. 

At  Florence,  in  the  northern  cities,  at 
Bologna,  Parma,  Milan,  and,  lastly,  at  Rome, 
we  find  numberless  artists  at  work.  So 
numerous  are  these  that  their  names  even 
have  not  in  many  cases  come  down  to  us. 

A  collection  of  Early  Italian  works  alone  is 
of  great  interest,  for  we  may  trace  the  strivings 
of  the  workmen  to  iQaster  the  new  art.  With 
much  done  with  rough  and  hard  outline,  we 
find  the  work  of  artists  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word,  and  trace  their  grasping  unskilfully, 
it  may  often  be,  to  develop  the  details  ;  and 
in  the  result  producing  designs  worthy  of  our 
most  careful  inspection.  We  notice  in  many 
instances  the  contemporary  transcript  of 
some  canvas  or  other  produced  by  some 
painter  whose  name  is  now  a  household  word 
among  us. 

In  this  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest 
charms  of  the  early  engravers.  They  re- 
produce to  UB  the  designs  of  the  painters, 
and  the  engravings  seem  imbued  with  their 
spirit.  We  know  that  very  often  the  painters 
superintended  and  corrected  the  plates. 
Further,  the  painters  themselves  were  often 
engravers :  of  this  more  hereafter.  As 
examples  of  Italian  work,  I  exhibit  several 
plates  by  Marc  Antonio,  Bonasio,  Caravaggio, 
Guido,  Salamanca,  .apneas,  Vico,  Ghisi,  the 
three  brothers  Caracci,  Agostino  Veneziano, 
and  many  others,  with  examples  of  later  date, 
bringing  down  the  history  of  the  Italian 
school  to  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

The  school  of  Germany  deserves  second 
rank,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  numbers  and 
proficiency  of  its  engravers,  but  by  chrono- 
logical order.  Indeed,  if  we  include  wood 
engraving,  the  consideration  of  which  I  am 
bound  by  stress  of  time  to  exclude  altogether, 
it  may  be  that  the  earliest  engravings  of 
Germany  were  somewhat  in  advance  of  those 
of  Italy.  Albert  Diirer,  the  prince  of  en- 
gravers ;  Aldergave,  his  follower ;  Lucas 
Cranach,  the  master  of  14G6;  Schongauer, 
and  a  host  of  others,  show  the  interest  with 
which  the  new  discovery  was  followed  in 
Germany.  As  specimens,  I  have  taken  at 
random,  almost,  some  by  the  brothers 
Sadeler,  Goltzius,  and  many  more. 

The  Low  Countries  amply  merit  the  third 
place  on  our  list.  Indeed,  it  may  be  closely 
questioned  whether  wood-engraving  was  first 
followed  here  or  in  Germany. 

The  names  of  the  earliest  engravers  on 
metal  are  lost  to  us,  and  we  are  glad  in 
prizing  their  works,  to  distinguish  them  as 


the  "  Engraver  of  1480,"  the  "  Master  of  the 
Shuttle,"  and  others.  Lucas  Van  Leyden, 
the  friend  of  DUrer,  like  many  other  artists 
of  the  time,  practised  the  engraving  of 
armour  and  goldsmiths'  work,  and  his  beauti- 
fully-drawn and  minutely-engraved  plates 
are  worthy  of  all  the  praise  they  have  ob- 
tained. A  century  later,  Rembrandt's  works 
gave  fresh  impetus  to  the  school  of  the  Low 
Countries,  and  in  the  vast  number  of 
plates  produced  by  him  we  can  delight  our- 
selves in  his  remarkable  style.  We  have  in 
him  one  other  example  of  the  frequency  with 
which  painters  of  high  repute  thought  it  not 
beneath  them,  but  rather  that  they  added 
lustre  to  their  art,  by  practising  equally  that 
of  the  engraver.  Van  der  Velde,  Potter, 
Ruysdael,  and  other  illustrious  names  are 
ranked  among  this  school.  In  addition,  the 
works  before  you  are  those  of  Ostade,  Berg- 
hem,  Merian,  Breughel,  Heemskirk,  Cock,  M. 
de  Vos,  Sanredam,  and  many  others,  with 
some  of  later  date,  to  illustrate  the  art  to  the 
beginning  of  this  century. 

The  school  of  Fi-ance  has  many  claims  on 
the  gratitude  of  print-collectors :  for  the 
artists  of  this  school  have  produced  a  vast 
number  of  works  of  great  beauty  and  diversity, 
while  their  character  is  very  much  unlike 
those  of  the  other  schools.  This  is  more  so 
in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier  schools,  since 
the  influence  of  that  remarkable  impulse,  the 
school  of  Fontainebleau,  had  the  effect  of 
introducing  a  certain  amount  of  Italian  feel- 
ing, which  is  readily  traced  in  many  of  the 
earlier  sixteenth-century  art  works  of  France. 
No  country  appears  to  have  rejoiced  more  in 
the  liberty  of  the  new  arts  developed  in  her 
midst  than  this  country,  then  reposing  for  a 
moment  in  an  interval  of  peace.  Although 
the  number  of  early  French  artists  were  not 
few,  their  works  are  not  common.  It  is 
different  with  those  of  later  date.  The  works 
of  Limousin,  Leu,  Millan,  Callot,  Bosse, 
Sebastian  Le  Clerc,  Claude  Lorraine,  Andi-ieu, 
Stella,  Nauteuil,  Watteau,  and  a  host  of 
others,  have  rendered  the  French  school 
illustrious,  and  particularly  that  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  while  we  may  still  find  among 
the  living  artists  of  this  country  some  of  the 
best  professors  of  what  I  regret  to  have  to 
call  a  declining  art. 

Were  we  to  believe  many  Continental 
writers,  England  has  hardly  had  a  school  of 
engraving.  It  is  certain  that  its  history  has 
yet  to  be  written  in  detail,  and  a  very  inte- 
resting theme  it  would  be.  A  very  short 
acquaintance  with  old  engravings  would 
soon  prove  the  falsity  of  the  statement,  and 
would  show  there  have  always  been  engravers 
in  England.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the 
most  conspicuous  of  these  were  foreigners, 
but  on  taking  up  their  abode  among  us  a 
certain  individuality  is  apparent  in  their 
works,  their  styles  being  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  their  clients,  and  I 
maintain  that  we  have  a  clear  right 
to  claim  these  foreigners  as  artists  of 
the  English  school,  so  far  as  their  English 
works  are  concerned.  Simon  de  Passe  pro- 
duced in  England  many  of  his  best  works. 
His  pupil,  Payne,  was  an  Flnglishman,  as  was 
also  Faithorne,  of  whose  engravings  any 
country  may  be  proud,  who  worked  almost 
exclusively  here.  It  would  be  strange  were 
we  not  to  include  the  German,  Hollar,  among 
our  engravers,  for  this  was  the  country  of  his 
adoption,  and  the  place  of  his  decease. 
Would  that  his  reward  had  been  in  proportion 
to  the  benefits  he  has  conferred  upon  English- 
men for  all  time,  for  we  owe  to  him  almost  all 
we  know  of  the  appearance  of  ancient  London, 
and  of  many  scores  of  old  buildings  which 
have  passed  away.  Dorigny  did  good  work 
here,  but  he  did  not  take  up  his  abode  with  us, 
but  it  is  different  with  Baron  and  Vivares, 
and  some  others.  I  am  prepared  to  admit 
that  there  is  too  much  evidence  of  the  public 
taste  for  foreign  artists  rather  than  for  those 
of  our  own  country, — a  taste  which  I  am  glad 
to  say  is  now  all  but  gone.  I  am  also  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  the  seventeenth-century 
works  of  our  English  artists  are  often  poor 
and  weak,  and  they  rise  seldom  above  the 
rank  of  book  illustrators.    Nevertheless,  if 


our  school  of  line-engraving  was  thus  back- 
ward for  want  of  encouragement,  it  most 
worthily  distinguished  itself  in  the  next 
century.  Here,  too,  our  painters  were  en- 
gravers as  well, — the  two  arts  went  hand  in 
hand.  Hogarth  engraved  his  own  works  most 
worthily,  and  we  can  readily  trace  how,  in 
the  midst  of  other  occupations,  his  busy 
graver  could  not  keep  pace  with  his  prolific 
designs.  Grignon  and  others  came  to  his 
aid,  and  the  artists  worked  side  by  side. 
Strange  has  produced  some  of  the  best  en- 
gravings that  Europe  can  show.  Woollett's 
landscapes  are  simply  superb,  and  his  boldly- 
cut  shadows  show  results  that  commend 
themselves  for  admiration  at  all  time. 
Virtue's  graver  embraced  all  classes  of  art- 
works. Before  speaking  of  the  engravers  of 
a  somewhat  later  period,  a  style  peculiarly 
English  demands  more  than  a  passing  word. 
I  am  not  going  to  speak  as  a  special  pleader 
on  behalf  of  the  discovery  of  Mezzotint  en- 
graving by  Prince  Rupert,  for  I  think  the 
weight  of  evidence  is  against  it.  Neverthe- 
less, in  no  country  has  this  style  become  so 
thoroughly  adopted  as  in  England.  We 
possessed  a  large  number  of  native  artists 
who  appeared  to  have  worked  almost  exclu- 
sively in  this  style,  and  the  result  is  a  magni- 
ficent series  of  works  of  great  power  and 
beauty.  In  these  we  have  lively  portraits  of 
the  stately  ladies  and  the  great  men  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  while 
their  number  is  continued  through  the 
whole  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
works  of  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough,  and 
later  the  beautiful  faces  and  figures  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  are  reproduced  with 
a  delicacy  and  softness  deserving  of  all 
praise.  This  essentially-native  style  is  still 
flourishing  among  us  in  all  its  beauty,  and 
with  much  more  elaboration  of  detail  than 
we  observe  in  the  early  works,  and  this  we 
owe  to  the  skill  of  the  artists  who  yet  remain 
to  us.  Would  that  public  patronage  would 
afford  encouragement  to  the  more  laborious 
style  of  line-engraving.  The  engravers  I 
have  named  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
art  was  in  a  flourishing  condition  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  the 
later  part  witnessed  a  great  increase  and 
change  by  the  appearing  of  artists  who  pro- 
duced works  of  great  softness  and  delicacy. 
The  admirable  works  of  Bartolozzi  stand 
foremost ;  Ryland,  Cosway,  and  many  others 
followed  in  the  same  style.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century  opened  with 
the  works  of  these  worthies  well  before  the 
public,  and  in  deserved  estimation.  My 
limits  forbid  ray  bringing  before  your  notice 
any  work  of  later  date  than  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  references  to  the 
admirable  engravers  of  this  present  century, 
are,  therefore,  outside  my  purpose. 

Of  other  schools,  I  exhibit  a  few  Spanish 
engravings,  showing  that  there  was  sufficient 
native  talent  to  have  produced  an  excellent 
school  of  engraving.  However,  their  works 
are  not  well  known,  and  they  appear  to  have 
arisen  at  intervals,  apart  from  one  another, 
so  that  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  a  continuous 
school  of  engraving  ever  existed.  I  exhibit 
one  work  of  Rubiero's,  and  a  few  of  much 
excellence  executed  towards  the  end  of  tlie 
eighteenth  century. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  note  some  few  of  the 
uses  of  a  collection  of  old  engravings.  One 
of  the  uses  is  to  bring  the  best  works  of  the 
old  masters  to  our  knowledge.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  method  of  obtaining  their  designs 
except  by  engravings.  Works  more  or  less 
modern  have  ably  illustrated  the  galleries  of 
Paris,  Italy,  Germany,  and  England,  but 
apart  from  these,  we  are  dependent  entirely 
upon  ancient  contemporary  engravings  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  rest  of  the  productions  of 
the  old  masters.  Their  numl)ers  are  so  vast 
that  we  can  appeal  to  them  for  evidence  in 
many  ways,  and  may  bring  to  our  homes 
illustrations  of  many  a  grand  work  far  away 
on  the  Continent,  or  in  some  closed  private 
collection.  There  is  hardly  any  painting  of 
note  that  has  not  been  engraved  more  than 
once.  The  result  is,  that  the  authenticity 
of  almost  every  painting  is  well  guaranteed 
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by  old  engravings.  We  have  seen  recently 
at  Soatli  Kensington  the  "  Vierge  aux  Can- 
delabras,"  by  Raffaelle,  and  near  it  a  large 
collection  of  engravings  ably  brought  to- 
gether, and  by  various  alterations  of  detail, 
suggesting  that  there  may  bo  more  than  one 
copy  of  this  picture.  The  like  could  be  done 
again  and  again.  The  value  of  engravings 
*s  transcripts  of  paintings  is  well  before  you, 
for  all  hero  are  of  contemporary  date,  and 
show  the  works  of  Romano,  llaffello,  Michael 
Angelo,  of  the  artists  of  I^'rance,  of  Germany, 
and  of  England.  Another  point  deserves 
our  notice.  Many  of  these  works  are  the 
productions  of  the  painters  themselves. 
Here  are  some  plates  engraved  by  Guido 
Rene.  Here  are  examples  by  each  of  the 
three  brothers  Caracci,  by  Diircr,  by 
Rembrandt,  and  by  many  others  of  the  old 
masters,  whose  works  are  priceless  on 
canvas,  but  so  well  within  our  reach  on 
paper.  Another  point  mnst  be  referred  to. 
These  engravings  were  of  necessity  multi- 
plied in  large  numbers.  They  are  on  ap- 
parently fragile  jjaper.  This  material  is, 
however,  one  of  the  most  indestructible  in 
existence.  Keep  it  from  fire  and  water,  and 
it  is  so  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  en- 
gravings before  you  are  all  from  350  to 
370  years  old,  and  their  condition  is 
fairly  good.  The  canvas  once  destroyed 
hat  no  record  unless  copied,  beyond  what  the 
engravings  furnish  ;  and  an  interesting  col- 
lection might  be  formed  illustrative  of  paint- 
ings that  have  entirely  passed  away  from  us. 
Here  as  a  specimen  is  Titian's  Peter  Martyr, 
destroyed  by  fire  at  Venice  a  few  years  ago. 
Engravings  have  many  illustrations  of  the 
devotion  and  fondness  of  their  authors  for 
their  work  beyond  what  is  shown  on  its  face. 
Let  us  note  this  admirable  plate  by  J.  Sadler, 
•with  its  inscription  stating  that  it  was  pro- 
duced at  the  age  of  nineteen.  It  is  a  work 
full  of  promise.  Here  is  a  fine  engraving  by 
Bartolozzi,  produced  when  he  was  seventy- 
five  years  of  age,  and  here  one  of  his  last 
works,  produced  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  It 
is  a  remarkable  monument  of  human  patience 
and  labour. 

(To  be  continued.) 


DOCK  GATES.* 

The  author  commenced  by  defining  the  gene- 
ral features  of  a  pair  of  gates  and  their  sur- 
roundings ;  then  passed  on  to  the  strains  to 
which  a  gate  was  subject,  and  gave  a  formula 
for  the  pressure  per  unit  of  length.  Ex- 
amining the  mutual  action  of  the  gates  on 
each  other,  he  stated  that  in  practice  this 
was  liable  to  vary,  and  that  three  cases  must 
be  considered  : — First,  the  gates  might  be 
constructed  so  that  when  under  pressure  the 
meeting  faces  of  the  mitre-posts  bore  fair  and 
true  against  each  other,  and  distributed  the 
mutual  reactions  uniformly  thi'oughout  the 
width  of  the  meeting  faces.  Secondly,  foreign 
substances,  such  as  chips  of  wood,  might 
intrude,  or  the  gates  might  wear  and  become 
a  little  too  short,  causing  them  to  nip  on  the 
dock,  or  inner  edges  of  the  meeting  faces. 
Thirdly,  the  gates  might  be  a  little  too  long, 
in  which  case  they  would  nip  on  the  outer 
edges  of  the  meeting  faces. 

The  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  pri- 
mary forces  acting  on  the  pair  of  gates  were 
next  investigated,  and  it  was  shown  that  a 
point  could  be  found  on  the  centre  line  of 
entrance,  the  distance  of  which  from  any 
point  on  the  back  of  the  gate  was  propor- 
tional to  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  acting 
on  a  section  taken  through  the  gate  at  tho 
point  measured  to.  It  was  also  shown  that, 
in  practice,  the  line  of  position  of  these  re- 
sultant forces  in  most  cases  corresponded 
with  the  arc  of  a  cu-cle  drawn  through  the 
centre  of  the  heel-posts  and  of  the  meeting 
faces  of  the  mitre-posts.  The  effect  of 
nipping  would  be  to  transfer  this  arc 
from  the  centre  to  the  edge  of  the  meeting 
face  at  which  nipping  occurred,  and  conse- 
quently    to  proportionately    increase  or 
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diminish  the  bending  moments  on  the  gate. 
The  effect  of  direct  compressive  stress  com- 
bined with  bending  moment,  when  applied  to 
various  forms  of  structure,  such  as  were 
common  in  dock  gates,  was  then  examined, 
and  methods  of  finding  the  intensities  and 
distribution  of  stress  at  a  cross  section  by 
means  of  diagrams  were  descrihed  for  three 
different  forms  of  wooden  gates,  viz.  :  1st. 
When  the  gate  was  formed  of  rectangular 
wooden  heams.  2nd.  When  it  was  built  in 
divisions  corresponding  to  the  voussoirs  of  an 
arch,  and  dei)euded  entirely  on  the  arch-form 
for  its  stability  ;  and  3rd.  When  tlie  gate 
was  built  in  divisions  as  in  the  second  form, 
but  of  less  curvature,  and  required  the 
assistance  of  the  supplementary  connecting 
pieces,  which  must  he  taken  into  account 
when  comi)uting  the  strength.  Looking  at 
the  general  features  of  the  last-mentioned 
gate,  the  first  impression  was  to  regard  it  as 
a  form  of  bow-string  girder,  but  further  consi- 
deration would  show  that  this  could  not  be,  as 
there  was  nothing  to  transmit  the  longitudinal 
stresses  from  the  "bow"  to  the  "string," 
the  transverse  bolts  being  obviously  insuffi- 
cient for  that  purpose.  When,  however,  the 
action  of  a  bending  moment  caused  the  gate 
to  deflect,  the  transverse  bolts,  though 
allowing  tho  voussoirs  and  connecting  pieces 
to  slide  on  each  other  longitudinally,  would 
maintain  them  laterally  in  their  relative 
positions ;  consequently  they  would  bend 
through  similar  angles,  and  the  total  moment 
of  resistance  would  be  the  sum  of  the 
moment  of  resistance  due  to  the  voussoir 
plus  the  moment  of  resistance  due  to  the 
connecting  pieces. 

In  the  case  of  trussed  beams,  the  eifect  of 
direct  compressive  stress  combined  with  the 
bending  moment  had  to  he  considered,  when 
applied  to  a  rectangular  wooden  beam  sup- 
plemented by  wrouglit-iron  truss  rods.  To 
illustrate  this  the  simplest  form  of  truss 
might  be  taken,  namely,  that  consisting  of  a 
rectangular  wooden  beam  sup])lemented  by 
two  wrought-iron  truss  rods  and  a  king-post, 
and  it  might  be  assumed  that  the  king-post 
was  inelastic  and  of  infinite  strength.  It  would 
occur  to  the  observer,  that  the  stresses  on 
the  different  parts  of  such  a  system  might 
vary  indefinitely,  according  to  the  method  of 
attaching  the  rods  to  the  beam,  and  also  to 
the  extent  of  initial  stress  put  upon  the  rods 
before  the  system  was  subjected  to  extraneous 
pressure.  Certain  conditions  must  therefore 
be  assumed  before  an  investigation  of  the 
stresses  on  the  different  parts  could  be 
attempted.  If  strength  only  was  considered, 
the  best  adjustment  appeared  to  be  that 
which,  when  the  sj'stem  was  under  pressure, 
caused  the  whole  bending  moment  to  be 
borne  by  the  truss  rods,  and  left  the  timber 
over  the  king-posts  entirely  free  from  trans- 
verse strain.  Formulse  for  the  stresses  on 
the  various  pai-ts  were  then  given,  and  it  was 
demonstrated  that  if  the  truss  were  cambered 
or  allowed  to  sag,  then  the  stresses  would  be 
increased,  and  the  best  condition  of  adjust- 
ment was  the  one  first  assumed.  To  attain 
this  condition,  if  the  beam  was  continuous 
from  end  to  end,  the  system  when  under 
pressure,  must  have  a  certain  deflection,  viz., 
one-fifth  of  that  which  the  beam  would  have 
if  there  was  no  system  of  trussing.  The 
condition  of  the  system  when  the  pressure 
was  removed  was  next  examined,  and  for- 
mulae were  given  for  ascertaining  the  camber 
which  it  would  assume.  The  intensities  of 
stress  on  the  various  parts  were  also  investi- 
gated, formulae  for  the  same  being  given, 
together  with  methods  of  showing  those 
intensities  by  diagrams.  A  similar  analysis 
was  also  made  supposing  that  no  working 
deflection  was  allowed. 

In  the  case  of  wrought-iron  gates,  the  point 
to  be  considered  was  the  eflect  of  direct  com- 
pressive stress  combined  with  bending  mo- 
ment on  a  wrought-iron  girder  composed  of 
flanges  connected  by  a  centre  web.  The 
position  of  the  neutral  axis  was  investigated, 
and  methods  by  diagrams  were  described  ; 
first,  for  finding  the  intensities  and  distri- 
bution of  stress  on  any  given  section ;  and 
Becoudly,  for  designing  a  section  of  such 


proportions  that  the  intensity  of  stress  on 
any  fibre  should  not  exceed  certain  limiting 
intensities  of  tension  and  compression.  When 
the  method  of  finding  the  principal  stresses, 
as  explained,  was  considered  in  connection 
with  the  effect  of  a  bending  mement,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  but  that,  theoretically  at 
least,  the  most  advantageous  form  was  that 
on  which  the  water-pressure  produced  no 
bending  moment,  that  was  to  say  when  the 
line  of  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  cross 
sections  corresponded  with  the  centre  line  of 
the  gate,  and  when  the  centre  line  of  both 
gates  formed  together  one  continuous  arc  of 
a  circle  extending  from  centre  to  centre  of 
the  heel-posts,  and  passing  through  the 
centre  of  the  meeting  faces  of  the  mitre- 
posts.  The  author  showed  that  when  this 
form  was  departed  from  the  increase  of  metal 
would  be  rapid  as  the  gate  was  flattened,  nor 
would  any  appreciable  reduction  in  the  cost 
per  ton  occur,  until  the  gate  was  reduced  to 
the  absolutely  straight  form,  when  the  in- 
crease of  metal  would,  in  the  author's 
opinion,  more  than  counterbalance  the  de- 
crease in  price  supposed  to  arise  from  the 
use  of  unbent  plates. 

As  regarded  rise, Mr.  Bramwell  had  pointed 
out  that  the  most  economical  gate  was  that 
in  which  a  pair  of  gates  when  shut  formed  a 
continuous  arc  subtending  an  angle  of  133* 
50',  at  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  which  the 
said  arc  formed  a  part,  thus  making  the  rise 
of  the  gates  equal  to  the  width,  from  centre 
to  centre,  of  the  heel-posts,  multiplied  by 
0*32958  ;  or  in  round  figures,  when  the  rise 
was  equal  to  one-third  the  span. 

Hitherto  no  notice  had  been  taken  of  the 
variations  of  stress  due  to  the  alteration  of 
form  when  under  pressure.  Any  analysis  of 
such  variations  must  necessarily  be  compli- 
cated ;  and  it  appeared  to  the  author  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  arrive  at  any 
general  form  for  such  investigation,  as  every 
gate  would  have  its  own  individual  peculi- 
arities, which  would  inevitably  vitiate  the 
result.  Practically,  if  the  strength  of  a  gate 
was  calculated  on  the  bases  of  the  extreme 
cases  of  nipping  at  the  inner  and  outer  edges 
of  the  mitre-post,  the  increased  stresses  due 
to  alteration  of  form  under  pressure  might 
be  safely  ignored.  Setting  aside  theory,  it 
must  be  remembered  tliat  the  most  eco- 
nomical was  not  necessarily  the  most  advis- 
able form  for  a  pair  of  dock  gates.  The 
gate  was  the  most  important  part  of  a  dock, 
but  it  was  a  comparatively  small  item  of  the 
cost,  and  its  outlines  should  be  designed 
with  a  view  to  the  general  convenience  and 
requirements  of  the  situation,  rather  than  to 
the  structural  economy  of  the  gate  itself. 


FORTHCOMING 
ARCH^OLOGICAL  MEETINGS  IN 
BELFAST. 

We  have  often  suggested  that  our  Irish 
archaeologists,  architects,  naturalists,  &c., 
should  have  their  annual  meetings  and  ex- 
cursions, like  their  brethren  in  the  sister 
kingdom.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeo- 
logical Association  of  Ireland  will  be  held  in 
the  northern  Athens.  On  the  29th  ult.  a 
preliminary  meeting  was  held  in  the  Belfast 
Museum,  presided  over  by  Dr.  Charles 
Purdon,  attended  by  several  interested  in 
Irish  archaeology,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  giving  the  association  a  suitable  re- 
ception. It  was  resolved  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  render  the  approaching 
visit  pleasant  and  profitable.  The  secretary 
was  empowered  to  correspond  with  the  com- 
mittee of  the  association,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  members  that  might  be  expected  as 
visitors,  and  the  precise  day  to  be  fixed 
for  the  meeting,  which  will  take  place  in 
the  ensuing  month  of  July.  It  was  re- 
solved that  arrangements  be  made  during 
the  visit  of  the  association  —  indepen- 
dently of  the  business  to  be  transacted — for 
a  public  meeting  in  connection  with  the  Bel- 
fast Natural  History  Society  and  the  Belfast 
Naturalists'  Field  Club,  at  which  papers  will 
be  read  and  objects  of  antiquarian  interest 
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•onnected  witli  the  neighbourhood  exhibited. 
It  was  also  agreed  that,  if  possible,  excur- 
sions be  arranged  during  the  week  of  the 
▼isit.  It  was  also  proposed  that  a  conver- 
sazione be  held.  A  committee  was  appointed 
with  power  to  add  to  their  number. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Tub  Grave  op  the  Moorb  Family. — 
Allhouali  tlie  house  where  Thomas  Moore  was  born 
was  senerally  known  for  long  years  by  our  citizens, 
it  was  not  known  generally  that  Moore's  father 
and  mother,  with  other  members  of  their  family, 
were  interred  in  the  old  churchyard  of  St.  Kerin 
in  this  city.  The  followii  g  it  a  copy  of  the  in- 
scription on  the  stone  at  the  grave  of  Moore'6 
father  : — 

"  Gloria  in  Excelsi3  Deo. 

Sacrert  to  the  memory  of  John  Moore,  Esq., 
formerly  Barrack  JIaster  of  Island  Bridge,  in  tbs 
County  of  Dublin, 
Who  departed  this  l-.le  December  17, 1825, 
Aged  84  years. 
Here  also  is  interred  Aiiastatia  lloore,  alias  Codd, 
His  beloved  wife, 
Who  departed  this  life  May  8, 1832, 
Aged  68  years. 
Also  six  of  their  children,  vho  died  yonng. 
Abo  their  beloved  daughter  Ellen,  who  died 

February  14,  1846. 
Deeply  mourned  by  her  brother  Thomai  Moore, 
The  Bard  of  his  beloved  country, 
Ireland." 

Planting  Waste  Land. — Some  time  ago  an 
attempt  was  made  in  the  Cbampaane,  France,  to 
make  some  use  of  a  portion  of  the  numerous  waste 
lands  by  planting  it  with  fir  trees  for  the  sake  of 
the  resin  that  might  he  obtained  from  them.  One 
of  such  plantations,  laid  out  about  nine  years  ago, 
is  now  giving  most  satisfactory  resnlt.s.  The  total 
cost  for  purchase  of  land  and  expense  of  planting 
was  £4  per  acre,  of  which  two-thirds  was  paid  for 
the  land  and  the  remainder  for  labour  and  stock. 
At  the  end  of  thirty-five  years  this  outlay,  with 
accumulated  interest  due,  would  represent  about 
1,400  francs  per  hectare,  and  the  net  pro6t.  calcu- 
lated at  the  rate  of  one  franc  per  tree,  would  at  the 
»arne  date  amount  to  2, 150  francs.  To  this  must  be 
added  that  the  taxes  on  such  reclaimed  waste  lands 
are  extremely  low  in  France,  and  persons  bringing 
(iich  lands  into  cultivation  are  excused  Ihree-fourths 
of  the  taxes  due  for  a  period  of  thirty  years. 

The  Parkes  Museum  op  Hygiene. — This 
museum,  temporarily  located  at  University  College, 
London — of  which  her  Majesty  the  Queen  is  patron, 
and  Sir  William  Jenner,  chairman  of  committee — 
will  be  opened  to  the  public  on  and  after  the  1st  of 
July  next.  Tlie  opening  ceremony  will  take  place 
OD  Saturday,  28th  iiisl.,when  a  meeting  will  he  held 
in  tlie  Botanical  Theatre,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Right  Hon.  R.  A.  Cross,  M.P.,  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department.  Although  the 
museum  is  quite  in  its  infancy,  it  contains  a  very 
Valuable  collection  of  objects  and  apparatus  relating 
lo  every  hrance  of  sanitary  science.  As  the  only 
institution  of  its  kind  existing  in  London,  it  will 
supply  a  very  great  want  to  those  in  need  of  facili- 
ties for  obtaining  a  practical  knowledge  of  sanitary 
matters,  and  professional  men, employers  of  labour, 
manufacturers,  artiians,  and  other  persons,  both 
men  and  women,  will  be  able  to  study  at  their 
leisure  those  subjects  in  connection  with  sanitary 
arrangements  in  which  they  may  be  interested,  and 
the  hene6t8  of  the  museum  will,  therefore,  be  ex- 
teuded  to  all  classev  of  the  community. 


TENDERS. 
For  the  main  drainage  of  Dalkey  : — 


George  Dixon  .. 
Jamw  Murphy  ,. 
Juaepli  Long  (accei)ted) 


£2,99> 
2.947 
2,8U0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

ARCSriECTCRAL  Reprisentatiom. — ELsewhere  in  our  cohimna 
will  be  fotmd  some  letters  which  speak  for  themselves 
Correspondents  whose  letters  are  not  inserted  in  this  issue 
will  most  likely  find  them  in  our  next.  The  Irish  liistitut* 
is  eertainiy  challenged  to  give  reason  for  its  Inactivity, 
mdeed  we  might  say  its  existence. 

Ai<si.'<rANT  SuKVKToR. — Wc  ale  still  willing  to  assist,  but  those 
mfist  intimately  concerned  must  aid  one  another. 

W.  H.  B.— He  is  no  relation,  aa  far  as  we  are  aware  Though 
of  the  one  name  they  belong  to  diUcreiit  provinces. 

Ukchanics'  lNSTiTijTii.s — A  Working  man  has  written  to  aa 
•oriceriiing  these  bodies  in  general  and  particular.  We 
have  over  and  over  again  expressed  our  opinions  and  made 
•orae  suggestions  recently  in  reference  to  the  I  ublin  Insti- 
tute. We  may  return  to  the  sutiject  shortly.  In  the 
miaantime  we  will  willingly  publish  any  practical  proposals 
onr  correnpondent  may  wish  to  make. 

C  E.  ( Belfast).— A  series  of  papers  appeared  on  the  subject  in 
one  of  our  baek  volumes. 

W.  H  — Sea  saud  should  not  be  used  for  Inside  work.  Even 
wtieu  '  wgU  wiulied  "  It  it  ofU:u  unsafe,   iuc  outaiUii  walls 


there  Is  not  much  danger.  Where  there  is  joinciy  work, 
window  and  door  trimmings  in  contact  or  close  to  ttrick- 
work  in  which  se.i  sand  has  been  used,  dry-rot  may  be 
expected.  Mortar  made  with  sea  .sand  or  road  mud.  if  in 
close  contact  with  green  timber,  the  efP'Cfs  will  be  soon 
visible.  Want  of  ventilation  aids  in  the  development  of 
dry-rot  under  floors 

M.  D.— .Members  of  your  own  profession  are  often  prone  to 
differ  as  well  as  architects. 

The  BODNOARr  Qdrstion. — A  cerrespondent  is  informed  that 
the  letter  he  sends  us  are  our  own  views,  slightly  modified. 
The  reasons  we  gave  were  made  use  of  in  the  evidence 
tendered  by  a  certain  witness. 

R.  H.  A. — We  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact,  and  had  no  inten- 
tion of  ignoring  it,  hut  it  was  an  exceptional  instance. 

Reckived.— J  C.— L.L.  D.— A  Citizen— R.  S. — A  Plumber — 
C.  Y.— P.  M.— G.  M.  (London)— E.  M.— A  Builder— O'B  — 
H.  S.,  &c. 


NOTICE, 

It  is  to  he  distinctly  understood  that  althomjh 
we  give  place  to  letters  of  correspondents,  ive  do 
not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  ojanions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

Correspondents  should  send  their  names  and 
addresses,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 


HYDRAULIC  EngineerinsT,  Plumbing,  and 
Gas  Fitting,  by  competent  Workmen  in  any  part  of 
Ireland.    Estimates  free. 

BROOKS,  THOMAS,  &  CO.,  SACKVILLE-PLACE,  DUBLIN 


ORNAMENTAL  TILES. 

THE  CAMPBELL  BUICK  &  TILE  CO., 

-L  STOKE-UPON-TKENT. 

Manufacturers  of 
ENCAUSTIC  and  GEOMETRICAL  TILES  and  MOSAICS, 
For  Churches,  Public  Buildings,  H.ills,  Vestibules,  Conserva- 
tories, &c.    Majolica,  Glazed,  and  other  Tiles,  for  Hearths, 
Fireplaces,  Baths.  Walls.    Enamelled  and  Earthenware  Tiles 
from  Minton's  China  Works. 

Exhibition  Awaros. 

1872.  Dublin.— First  Class  Medal. 

1873.  Vienna— .Meilal  for  Merit. 
Patterns,  Prices,  and  Terms  on  application. 

London  Depot — 206  Great  Portland-street,  Oxford-street.  W 

Dublin  Agents— MO.\SELL,  MITCUELL,  &  Co.,  73  Townseiid-sl 


BEVIS'S  BUILDER'S  PRICE  BOOK, 

AND  GUIDE  FOR  ESTIMATES.    Price  3s. ;  Postage. -"(1. 
"  Practical  experience  turned  to  goed  accoiinl."— /Ju;7''/b^ 
Nt'ws       '  The  prices  have  been  carefully  calculated."— Ziuii- 
dtr's  Reporter. 

BEVIS'S  BUILDERS'  BOOKKEEPING 
ON  AN  IMPROVED  SY  TEM.    Price  3s  ;  post  free. 
"  Has  been  adopted  with  excellent  results  "—ftuilder. 
"  A  concise,  simple,  and  accurate  guide."—  ftwldnig  Xttt. 
"  The  system  is  simple,  and  should  be  on  the  desk  of  every 
Builder."— .fiiirt'/ers'  Weekly  Reporter. 

Private  Lessons  by  the  Author.    Prospectus  post  free. 
BEVIS  AND  CO.,  8  St.  Martin's  Place.  Charing  Cross,  and 
97  Lambeth  Koad,  London. 


P  0  R  T  0  B  E  L  L  0    SAW  MILLS, 

I  51  RICHMOND-STREET,  SOUTH. 

Parties  requiring  any  desciiption  of  BUILDING  MATE- 
RIALS will  find  it  their  interest  to  apply  here,  as  the  Stock 
is  very  large,  and  of  the  best  description. 

London  Portland  Cement  of  the  best  quality,  at  the  lowest 
price. 

GEORGE  MOYERS. 


MINTON'S  TILES. 

MINTON,  HOLLINS,  &  CO., 

*  PATENT  TILE  WORKS, 

STOKE-DPON-TRF.NT, 

ESTABLISHED  1840  bv  the  late  HERBERT  MINTON,  and 
his  Nephew  MICHAEL'DAINTRY  HOLLINS,  who  is  now 
the  sole  proprietor;  and  no  change  has  ever  occurred  in  con- 
ducting the  business  of  this  Establishment. 

THE  ORIGINAL  PATENTS  for  the  Manufacture  of  En- 
caustic and  Plain  Tiles  belonged  exclusively  to,  and  were 
carried  out  by  this  Firm. 

FIRST-CLASS  AND  GOLD  MEDALS. 
LONDON,  1851.  PARIS,  1867. 

PARIS,  185.,.  MOSCOW,  I87S. 

LONDON,  1862.  VIENNA,  1873. 

PHILADELPHIA,  1878.  PARIS,  1878. 

Designs  furnished  tree  on  application,  suitable  for 
Pavements, 

Wall  Linings  and  Flower-boxes, 
Fireplace.s,  Hearths,  &c. 
All  Tiles  bearing  the  impression  of  "MINTON  &  CO.,"  er 
"MINTON  .HOLLINS,  &  CO."  are  alone  made  by  this  Firm. 

LONDON  HOUSE:        I  MANCHESrER: 
MINTON  &  CO.. 

50  Conduit  street,  110  King-street. 

Regent-street,  W.  | 


J.  L  BACON  AND  CO. 

HEATING  APPARATUS 


FOB 


FOR 


CHURCHES,  CHAPELS, 
CONVENTS,  ASYLUMS, 

HOSPITALS, 
PRISONS, 

KTC. 


PRIVATE  HOUSES, 


COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS, 


Estimates 
givsn  gratis 
for  Warming 
any  Building, 
on  the  receipt 
of  Plans  at 
the  Office. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
OFFICES, 


ETC. 


A  competent 
person  sent 
to  take  Plant 
where  none 
exist,  travel- 
ling expenses 
only  being 
charged. 


lUnstrated 

Pamphlet 

post  free 
12  stamps. 

c  a 

CHIEF  OFFICE- 

34  Upper  Gloncester-place,  LONDON,  N.W. 

•DU13EIN  OFFICE- 

17  Fleet-Street— Henry  Wilmot,  Archt.,  Agent. 
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Improved  Asphalte  Flooring. 

WE  offer  the  cheapest  Flooring  and  Pave- 

'  '  ments  in  existence,  eitlier  Val  de  Triivers  or  Fotlrell's 
Patent  Asplialtes,  of  wliicli  about  one  hundred  and  ei(!lity 
tlionsand  square  yards  have  tiecn  laid.  Certificates  can  now 
be  insjiected  from  public  works,  provinc  that  after  the  test  of 
several  years  it  lias  been  found  as  good  as  when  first  laid. 
Pavements  from  .3d,  per  foot,  or  iisplialte  supplied  with  direc- 
tions for  laying,  at  70s.  per  ton,  to  cover  forty  square  yards. 

MINERAL  HOCK  ASPHALTE  COMPANY, 
72  Sir  John  Rogerson's  Quay. 


TMPEUISIIABLE  TESSELATED  PAVE- 

i    MENTS — H.  SIBTHORPE  AND  SON,  Agents  to  Maw 
anil  Co.,  are  prepared  to  supply  Designs  for  Floors  of 
Churches, Conservatories,  Entrnce  Halls,  and  Pas.sages.with 
pro))er  Workmen  to  lay  them  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 
Variousspecimens  may  be  seen  at  their  Warerooms, 
11  ANU  12,  CORK-HILL,  DUBLIN. 


pOOLEY'S  PATENT  WEIGHING  MA- 

1     CHINES.— These  Machines  are  used  upon  the  principal 
railways  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  unrivalled  for  accuracy. 
Specimensmuy  be  seen,  and  everyinforniation  obtained  from 
//.  SIliTIlOIiPE  AND  SON, 
U  <fc  12,  CORK  HILL.  DUBLIN. 


u 


NION    PLATE    GLASS  COMPANY. 

The  very  beautifularticle  of  Plate  Glass,  manufactured 
by  tliisconipany,  can  be  had  at  the  price  of  tlie  lowest  in  the 
market,  shipped  to  any  Port  in  Ireland. 

H.  SlliTIIOUI'li  ANi.  .SON,  Agents  for  Ireland, 
11  AND  12,  CORK-HILL,  DUBLIN. 

Paris   Exhibition,   18  99. 

THE  HIGHEST  AWAKD  FOR 

LONDON  CEMENTS 

Was  mudo  to 

J9t€»9VS.  Vll^XCMS  Co., 

For  their  celebrated  "NINE  ELMS  BEAND." 

^<^^\Jn.  BOYD,  SON,  and  Co., 

<;^^>V^OGERSON'S.QUAY. 

BOYD,  Or./f«  lire  m/vir,,!!,,  ■solici- 

SON.  &C0.,   ^V;^^  y^te'ljmPo,tk„„l.ho,nan, 
^^VJ'  -O*^  ami I'arian  Cements. 
are  also  in  a  position    ^V^jT^V.   I'liister  Paris, 
to  deliver 

ROACH     LIME  ^"^^^AJ^^^ 

through  the  City,  at  very  low  rates,  ^c^\. 
which  they  will  have  pleasure  in  quoting, 
on  application. 
Dublin,  March  12JA, 

41   GEORGE'S-  STREET. 
DUBLIN   

"^lanufac- 
tured  by  Knight, 
Bevan,  and  Slurge.  A 
large  Stock  in  bags  and  casks, 
at     the  price  of  ordinary  Cement. 

T.DOCKRELL,SONS,  MARTIN,  &  CO. 

1J2P  Testimonials  on  application. 

WE  are  now  Sole  Agents  for  Messrs.  J.  B. 
WHITE   &    BROTHERS'    LONDON  PORTLAND 
CEMENT. 
We  hold  large  Stocks  of 

TIMBER, 
SLATES, 
CEMENT, 
PLASTER, 
IRONMONGERY,  and 
JOINERY  GOODS, 

Thomas  &  C'harle<«  IVIartin, 

NORTH    WALL    SAW    MILLS,  DUBLIN. 


"VrORTHUMBERLAND  SAW 

ll  AND  JOINERY  WORKS. 


MILLS 


TIMBER,  SLATES,  BRICKS,  TILES,  SEWER  PIPES, 
HOME  AND   FOItEIGN   FLOORING,   MOULDINGS.  &c. 
SPRUCE,  PINE,  MAHOGANY,  and  other  LEAVES, 
SCANTLINGS,  and  SLABS. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  JOINERY  WORK. 

NORTHUMBERLAND  SAW  MILLS  COMPANY 
(LIMITED), 
LOWER  ABBEY  STREET. 

PAINTING,  DECORATING,  and  PAPER 
HANGINGS. 
WIIiIiZAM  WRIGHT, 

BRITISH  <t:  FOREIGN  PAPER  HANGINGS  ttlPORTER, 

Z    HENRY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 
Decorative  and  Plain  Painting  in  all  its  branches  executed  in 
a  superior  style  and  most  permanent  manner 
in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
at  prices  that  win  be  found  moderate. 
Paper  Hangings,  Decorations,  and  Borders  in  great  variety, 
including  the  latest  novelty  In  Old  English  or 

Queen  Anne  designs, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  most  expensive  quality. 
Estimates  furnished. 

WILLIAM  WRIGHT,  Decorator  and  Painter, 

3  HENRY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


MESSRS.  EARLEY  and  POWELLS  beg 
to  announce  that  Messrs.  John  Ilardman  and  Co.,  0/ 
No.  1,  Upper  Camden-street,  have  resigned  the  business  of 
Artists,  Sculptors,  Church  I'ainters,  and  Metal  Workers,  in 
their  favour. 

Earley  and  Powells  have  added  to  the  above  mentioned 
business  the  Painting  and  Staining  of  Windows  for  ecclesias- 
tical and  domestic  buildings,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Henry  Powell,  who  conducted  the  Stained  Glass  Department 
of  J.  H.  and  Co.,  Birmingham  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Thomas  Karley  is  the  only  Church  Decoratorliving  who 
was  taught  his  profession  bj  the  late  A.  Welby  Pugin. 

E.  and  P.  being  thoroughly  practical  men  in  each  Depart 
ment,  are  enabled  to  supply  real  artistic  work  at  a  moderate 
cost.  They,  therefore,  respectfully  solicit  the  patronage  of 
the  Clergy  and  Gentry  of  Ireland. 

CAMDEN-STREET  WORKS,  DUBLIN. 


ABERDEENSHIRE  POLISHED  GRANITE, 

For Coluiiuis.  llu.'it  roilcstiils,  Moniuneiits.  Tombs,  &c. 

TIIKSE  Granites  retain  their  colour  in  any 

1    L'liin:ite,  whet 
or  otherwise 


hethcr  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere 


ALEXANDER  BALLANTINE, 

Agent  for  the  above. 
Marble  Cimmnhyi'ikck  W.mihioumn,  .Stone  &  M,iRrii.K  Works, 
139  UPPJbK  DORSET-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

ABERDEEN  GRANITE  MONUMENTS. 

From  £.'»,  cai  riaKe  free. 

pRANITE  WOKK  of  all  kinds,  beautiful 

'X  and  enduring;  accurate  Engraving.  Plans  and  prices 
Irce  from 

JOHN  W.  LEGQE,  Sculptor,  Aberdeen. 


PDWARD  CURTIS 

Li  (late  of  MOON EY'S,  Ormond-quay, ) 

OASFITTER.  PlAJMItER.  and  IIRASSFOUNDER, 
Respectfully  Informs  his  friends  and  the  public  that  he  has 
REMOVED  to  more  extensive  Premises, 
7   BRIDGEFOOr-.STREET  (THOMAS-STREET), 
where  all  ordera  with  which  lie  may  be  favoured  shall  have 
his  best  attention. 

N  R.— Every  description  of  Brasswork  Repaired,  Lacquered, 
or  Bronzed. 


THE    NEW    "OTTO"    SILENT  GAS 

i  ENGINE. 

J.  EDMUNUSOIV  &  CO. 

Are  Agents  for  the  sale  of  the.se  Engine's, 
Which  require  neither  boiler,  stoker,  nor  attendance. 
They  work  well  and  economically. 

J.  E.  &  CO  supply  the 
PATENT   ATMOSPHERIC  GAS  MACHINE, 

for  Lighting  Country  Mansions,  Manufactories,  &c., 
with  good  and  cheap  Gas. 

ENGINRERING  WORKS  .VND  OFFICFJ!, 

33  TO  36  CAPEL-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


BAUD  SA%v  micuiivi:. 


Booth  Brothers,  63  Up.  Stephen-st.,  Dublin 


S 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  TIMBER  STORES, 
12  WENTWORTH-PLACE, 
Near  Merrion-square. 

EASONED    MAHOGANY,  OAK, 

WALNUT,  and  other  WOODS,  in  Log,  Plank,  Poard, 


Veneer,  Kc,  &c. 


ROBERT  STRAHAN  and  Co.,  Proprietors. 


ROSS,    MURRAY,    AND  CO., 
Engineers,  Plumbers,  Brass  Founders,  and  Lead 
Afercfianls, 

91,  92,  and  93  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET,  DUBLIN, 
DUNLOE-ST..  BALLINASLOE. 
And  WESTPORT. 


SSHEPPARD  has  in  Stock  a  Great 
>  Variety  of  MARBLE  CHIMNEY  PIECES  of  the  Finest 
Workmansliip.  MONUMENTS,  CRESTS,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  ORNAMENTAL  WORK  excutedin  Marble. 

72   BLESSINGTON  STREET,  late  of  Ormond  Qdat. 

DAPER   HANGINGS,— A   large  Stock, 

JT  including  some  very  fine  Foreign  Decorations  in  Antique, 
Floi-al,  Landscape,  and  JledalUon  styles,  ijg"  Priced  Samples 
fr«;. 

BROOKS,  THOMAS,  &  Co.,  SACKVILLE-PLACE,  DUBLIN 


Hot  Water  Engineers, 
ENVILLE-STREET,  STOURBRIDGE. 


MEDAL  A  WARDED, 

HORTICULTURAL  SHOW,  ASTON,  1876. 

THE  SIMPLEST,  NEATEST,  CHEAPEST, 

i  and  BEST  lor  HORTICULTURAL  PURI'OSES.  posstasei 
the  following  great  advantagi  s  over  other  joints;  — 

It  is  made  much  quicker,  and  is  safer  when  made. 

Provides  for  expansion  and  contraction  witliout  the  strain 
so  common  in  other  Pipes 

All  Pipes  are  plain,  so  may  be  cut  to  any  length  without 
waste. 

Any  Pipe  may  be  removed  or  replaced  without  disturbing 
the  others. 

The  joints  may,  In  case  of  accident,  be  replaced  at  trifllnir 
cost.  *■ 

They  are  'M  percent,  better  than  the  ordinary  Socket  Pipes 
and  can  be  fixed  at  about  the  same  cost.  ' 

The  above  joints  have  now  been  In  use  five  years.  They 
ar*  fixed  in  various  parts  of  England  and  America,  giving 
everywhere  perfect  satislaction. 


SI'KCIALLT  AOAPTKI)  FOR 

Cliiirclie$!»,  flic*li<M»lM,  Public 
ISuilcliiig;^,  Jllsiiii»ioii!^,  &e. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES:— 

Joints  made  quickly,  quite  safe  when  made. 

Allow  for  expansion  and  contraction  without  strain. 

Connect  at  either  end  or  underneath  with  any  size  Pipe. 

Any  Pipe  may  be  replaced  without  disturbing  the  others. 

Can  be  made  continuous  in  ',)  feet  lengths  to  any  extent. 

It  has  all  the  advantages  of  our  Expansion  .Joints,  which, 
after  four  years'  practical  test,  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  In  use. 

Illustrated  Circular  and  Price  List,  also  Estimates  for  Heating 
witti  the  most  Improved  Boilers. 
EXPANSION  JOINT  PIPES  or  COILS  on  application. 

MAGUIRE'S  SANITARY  REFORM 

ill  SYSTEM. 

For  Thorough  Inspection  Guarantee,  and  Insnrance  of  the 
Sanitary  Condition  of  Houses. 
10    DAW  SON-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Dublin, 
27th  December,  1878. 
I  highly  approve  of  the  system  of  Sanitary  Inspection  of 
Houses  which  Messrs.  Maguire  and  Son,  of  111  Drawson-stri-ut, 
propose  to  carry  out.  It  will  do  much  good  if  extensivi  ly 
taken  advantage  of,  as  the  number  of  dwellings  in  which 
sanitary  appliances  are  defective  is  considerable. 

CHARLES  A.  CAMERON,  M.D. 
Diplomate  in  State  Medicine,  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity; Profes.sor  of  Chemistry  and  Hygiene, 
K  C. S.I. ;  Medical  Officer  of  Health  f.jr  Dublin 


PATENT  OFFICE,  DUBLIN. 

T    K.  FAHIE  and  SON,  Consulting  Engi- 

O  •  neers  and  Patent  Agents,  2  NASSAU  STREKT, 
DUBLIN,  transact  every  description  of  business  in  reference 
to  Patents  for  Inventions,  Registrjition  of  Designs,  Copyriglits, 
Trade  Marks,  &c.  Instructions  free,  and  Patentees  advised  as 
to  the  practice  of  Patent  Law,  &c. 


James  Twamley, 

(For  many  years  foreman  to  Gregg  and  Son,  Great  Bninswick 
street,  and  late  foreman  to  J.  Kennedy,  Merrion-row;, 

Brassfounder,  Gasfitter,  and  Plumber, 

10  SOUTH  ANNE-STREET  (off  Grafton-street),  DUBLIN 
Every  description  of  Plumbing  and  Gasfitting  repaired.  All 
kinds  o'f  Brass  VVorls  repaired,  re-lackered,  Ike. 
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VoL.XXI._No.  468. 
ARTANE  RE-VISITED. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

fT  is  many  years  now  since  we 
first  visited  Artane  ;  indeed,  as 
boys  we  have  known  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and,  mayhap,  have 
been  carried  in  our  mother's 
arms  through  the  historic  vil- 
lage, for  our  first  breath  was 
drawn  a  few  fields  distant,  and 
nearer  to  the  city.  Since  these 
days  of  a  happy  boyhood  we 
have  traversed  many  cities  and  towns  at 
home  and  abroad,  but  our  Fingalian  memories 
are  still  fresh  and  green.  Re-visiting  Artane 
a  few  days  ago  we  were  led  thither  by  the 
double  impulse  of  seeing  for  ourselves  the 
progress  of  a  noble  foundation  and  great 
industrial  institution,  and  of  refreshing  our 
memories  with  scenes  hallowed  by  the  re- 
collections of  our  youth.  Perhaps  there  is 
not  one  person  in  a  thousand,  or  five  thousand, 
who  crosses  the  historic  Tolka  at  Ballybough 
(now  Fairview)  and  passes  through  Donny- 
carney  on  to  Artane,  on  the  old  Malahide 
road,  who  is  aware  of  a  tithe  of  the  memorable 
events  that  have  happened  along  and  oh 
either  side  of  the  roadway  he  pursues.  Bally- 
bough to  the  ordinary  visitor  is  a  most  com- 
monplace locality;  Donnycarney  a  straggling 
and  unsuggestive  village ;  and  Artane  scarcely 
more  suggestive,  though  sylvan  and  healthy 
for  holiday  drivers  and  citizen  walkers. 
Artane  is,  to  the  many,  nearly  what  it  was 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago— a  place  with  fields 
and  gentlemen's  seats  and  lawns  on  either 
side,  and  a  village  where  primitive  mud- 
walled  and  thatched  cabins  may  be  seen  as  of 
erst,  though  some  homesteads  of  a  better 
class  than  whilom  are  visible. 

Approaching  from  Donnycarney,  and  as 
you  pass  the  Puckstown-road,  the  sight  of 
the  new  Industrial  School  buildings  of 
Artane  breaks  upon  the  visitor's  view.  In 
the  distance  the  site  appears  to  be  what  it 
really  is,  an  elevated  one,  and  the  new  build- 
ings certainly  occupy  a  commanding 
position,  embracing  a  splendid  view  of  the 
Island  of  Lambay,  Ireland's  Eye,  Howth, 
and  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow  mountains. 
Ah  we  entered  the  grounds  of  the  now 
institution,  a  host  of  memories  rushed  in 
upon  onr  mind,  for  here  indeed  we  stood 
upon  deeply  historic  soil.    The  residential 


mansion,  which  we  knew  in  our  youth  a 
modern  one,  still  stands,  and  is  occupied  as 
a  dwelling  and  as  offices  by  the  Christian 
Brothers,  by  whom  the  Industrial  Schools 
are  conducted.  The  ancient  home  of  the 
HoUywoods,  the  Castle  of  Artane,  stood 
near  to  or  upon  the  site  of  the  mansion 
alluded  to,  but  it  was  pulled  down  about  the 
year  1825,  and  its  materials  were  utilised  in 
the  present  building  by  Mr.  Matthew  Boyle, 
the  uncle  of  the  succeeding  proprietor,  Mr. 
Matthew  Callaghan,  a  prosperous  citizen 
trader,  who  continued  to  reside  in  the  house 
at  Artane  for  several  years.  The  National 
School  that  exists  near  the  old  church  was 
built  in  1832  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Boyle, 
who  contributed  £600,  of  which  £150  was 
repaid  by  the  National  Board.  In  addition 
to  the  yearly  sum  then  given  by  the 
board  for  the  support  of  this  school,  Mr. 
Boyle  bequeathed,  in  1833,  £10  per  annum 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  old  Castle  of 
Artane  was  for  a  long  time  the  property  of  the 
Donnellans  of  Ravensdale,  and  was  the  scene 
of  the  death  of  Allen,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
The  Archbishop  was  endeavouring  to  escape 
to  England,  but  was  shipwrecked  at  Clontarf, 
and  on  being  made  prisoner,  was  brought  to 
Artane  Castle  before  Lord  Thomas  Fitz- 
gerald {"  Silken  Thomas  "),  who  was  posted 
here  with  his  forces.  We  will  not  enter 
into  the  discussion  concerning  the  causes 
that  led  to  the  massacre  of  the  Archbishop, 
who  was  slain  in  the  hall  of  the  old  castle  on 
the  28th  of  July,  1534.  It  is  suificient  to  say 
here  that  the  Archbishop  fell  a  victim  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  Kildare  family,  to  the 
head  of  which  he  was,  however,  an  avowed 
enemy.  The  old  Castle  of  Artane  was  made 
memorable  again  on  the  breaking  out  of  hos- 
tilities in  1641,  when  it  was  taken  by  Luke 
Netterville,  a  Catholic  leader,  at  the  head  of 
a  body  of  royalists,  and  by  him  garrisoned. 

A  portion  of  the  old  church  of  Artane,  with 
ivy-covered  walls,  is  still  standing  within  a 
stone's-throw  of  the  Industrial  Schools.  It 
once  contained  a  number  of  interesting 
monuments  and  tombstones,  but  the  church- 
yard being  for  many  years  unenclosed,  the 
most  interesting  monuments  have  long  since 
disappeared  :  many  were  broken,  and  others 
were  carried  off  to  be  used  for  building 
purposes  elsewhere.  There  is  one  historical 
tombstone  still  existing,  but  greatly  defaced, 
within  the  now  enclosed  graveyard.  It  is  to 
the  memory  of  one  of  the  Hollywood  family, 
to  whom  the  manor  belonged  for  several 
centuries.  Several  members  of  the  family 
were  distinguised  as  churchmen,  philosophers, 
patriots,  &c.  A  John  Hollywood,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  was  a  noted  mathema- 
tician and  philosopher  ;  and  of  Father  Holly- 
wood, a  distinguished  Jesuit,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  in  more  modern  times. 
Ware's  writers  of  Ireland,  and  the  Rev.  C.  P. 
Meehan's  magnificent  volume,  "  The  Fate 
and  Fortunes  of  the  Earls  of  Tyrone  and 
Tyrconnell,"  will  supply  several  important 
particulars.  The  chief  incidents  in  the  Re- 
bellion of  "  Silken  Thomas '"  have  been  wedded 
into  a  deeply  interesting  and  historical  novel 
by  Samuel  Ferguson  (now  Sir  Samuel).  We 
allude  to  the  "  Hibernian  Nights'  Entertain- 
ments," which  appeard  in  the  old  Dublin  Uni- 
vcrnili/  Mcu/azinu,  about  the  year  1835.  Artane, 
Clontarf,  and  other  places  in  the  vicinity  north 
and  south  of  the  Tolka  figure  in  the  story. 
The  reader  interested  in  the  history  of  the 
Fingal  district  may  usefully  consult  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  re  Dublin, — 
O'Donovan's  translation,  and  B.  Moran's 


edition  of  Archdall's  Monasticon  Hibernicum, 
&c.  The  footprints  of  the  ruling  O'Neils 
and  O'Donnels  are  no  longer  visible  on  Irish 
soil,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  great  earls  and 
their  relatives  and  followers  once  imprinted 
their  feet  in  the  historic  soil  of  Artane,  and 
passed  over  the  very  ground  now  occupied  by 
the  institution  of  the  Christian  Brothers. 
The  whole  district  of  Fingal  is  rife  with 
memories  of  Irish  struggles.  Patriots  and 
ecclesiastics,  and  ecclesiastical  patriots,  have 
wielded  the  pen  as  well  as  the  sword,  and 
echoes  of  their  days  and  deeds  are  plentiful 
if  they  are  sought  for  in  the  right  direction 
by  those  interested.  Our  purpose  here,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  waken  political  or  religious 
recollections  for  party  sake,  and  we  only 
touch  upon  the  historical  past  in  an  inci- 
dental way.  All  thoughtful  minds  like  to 
hear  a  little  of  what  has  gone  before,  of  what 
was  before  our  day,  and  of  what  stood  in  the 
place  where  we  now  stand.  A  thousand 
years  may  pass,  but  whether  it  be  only  three 
hundred  or  ten,  the  human  mind  yearns  to 
hear  what  once  has  been  ;  and  'twill  be  ever 
thus  till  that  eve  that  knows  no  to-morrow. 
Political  and  religious  feuds  will  die,  but 
their  history  will  live  ;  and  thank  God  we  live 
in  a  more  tolerant  age,  when  men  can  speak 
and  write  of  men  and  events  long  past 
without  being  charged  withpartizau  motives. 
The  old  Castle  of  Artane  can  now  only  waken 
a  memory  through  the  page  of  history,  and 
the  ruined  church  suggests  nothing  but 
veneration ;  but  on  the  grounds  where  the 
former  stood,  there  uprises  an  institution 
which  the  chieftains  of  three  hundred  years 
ago  would,  we  dare  say,  willingly  support  if 
its  establishment  was  possible  then.  They 
loved  education,  and  helped  those  engaged 
in  it,  despite  their  warlike  proclivities.  The 
sword  was  their  weapon  perforce  for  righting 
a  wrong  and  removing  a  grievance  ;  but  now 
upon  the  soU  they  once  trod,  charity  and 
good  will  are  bearing  fruit,  and  a  Christian 
brotherhood  are  working  a  moral  and  indus- 
trial reformation  for  the  good  of  the  country, 
by  eliminating  crime  from  the  hearts  of  the 
young  by  good  teaching  and  training,  and 
all  else  that  tends  to  make  men  more  manly, 
and  workmen  better  workmen. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  our  round  through  the  different  work- 
shops of  the  Industrial  Schools,  we  were 
highly  pleased  with  all  we  witnessed.  Among 
others  we  observed  boys  working  at  the 
following  trades  : — Shoe-making,  tailoring, 
harness-making,  carpentry,  farm-carpentry, 
cabinet-making,  weaving,  painting,  baking, 
smith-work,  rope-making,  tinplate-working, 
masonry,  gardening,  &c.  Upwards,  perhaps, 
of  800  of  the  boys  are  employed  at  hosiery, 
cap  and  shirt-making,  knitting  and  crochet, 
and  some  of  these  work  at  sewing-machines. 
The  workshops  are  at  present  temporary 
timber  buildings,  yet  well  suited  for  their 
purposes.  As  soon  as  sufficient  funds  are 
available  and  other  wants  supplied,  new  work- 
shops will  be  erected  to  replace  the  present. 
A  farm  of  about  100  acres  is  well  tilled  ;  and 
it  may  be  said  that  every  article  of  clothing 
worn  by  the  boys  is  made  by  themselves,  as 
they  weave  cloth,  frieze,  blankets,  sheets, 
towels,  &c.  In  the  schools  the  boys  are  put 
through  an  excellent  course  of  education, 
suited  to  their  future  wants.  The  boys 
having  a  taste  for  drawing  are  instructed  in 
that  branch,  and  put  to  trades  in  which  it  is 
most  useful.  The  boys  which  we  visited  at 
school  and  in  the  different  workshops,  aji- 
peared  to  be  in  excellent  health,  and  it 
can  scarcely  be  otherwise  considering  the 
healthy  locality  and  tlie  treatment  they 
receive.  The  dairy  is  supplied  with  milk 
from  twenty  to  thirty  cows,  and  the  beef  and 
mutton  used  is  furnished  on  the  farm.  Even 
the  bread  used  is  baked  in  the  house,  and 
some  of  it  is  from  wheat  grown  upon  the 
farm.  There  is  a  brass  as  well  as  a  flute  and 
string  band,  and  we  heard  some  of  the  most 
difficult  pieces  of  music  efficiently  rendered 
by  the  boys  attached  to  the  bands. 
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The  Schools  at  Artane  were  opened  in 
1870  with  a  few  boys — scarcely  a  dozen,  we 
believe, — and  it  now  contains  nearly,  if  not 
fully,  700  inmates.  Such  a  rapid  progress 
must  be  most  cheering  to  the  promoters  and 
patrons  of  the  institution.  Preceding  the 
founding  of  the  Artane  Institution,  an 
Industrial  School  was  opened  at  Inchicore 
after  the  passing  of  the  Industrial  Schools 
Act  for  Ireland  in  18G8.  The  certificate 
was  withdrawn  from  this  school  in  1870,  as  it 
did  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  act. 
The  lands  at  Artane  were  next  bought  by  a 
committee  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and 
the  boys  at  the  Inchicore  school  were  trans- 
ferred. At  Clondalkin,  Gort,  and  other  places 
in  Ireland  also,  there  were  certified  schools, 
but  these  too  failed,  and  thtir  inmates  were 
brought  to  Artane.  Since  that  time  till  the 
present  there  has  been  a  continued  progress, 
and  the  schools  are  now  recognised  as  a 
leading  charity,  receiving  much  generous 
support  from  all  classes,  irrespective  of  sect 
or  party.  The  Viceroy  and  his  Duchess 
Lave  several  times  visited  the  schools,  and 
evince  a  great  interest  in  their  success. 
During  the  meetings  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion in  Dublin  last  year  it  was  visited  by 
upwards  of  200  members  of  that  body  and 
others.  From  a  report  (the  latest  issued)  by 
Mr.  John  Lentaigne,  Inspector  of  Reforma- 
tory and  Industrial  Schools,  we  learn  that 
the  sum  of  i2,872  odd  was  expended  in  1877 
on  the  main  building  of  this  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  workshops  and  out-ofBces 
attached.  This  large  building  is  now,  as  a 
■whole,  approaching  completion.  It  has 
centre  and  two  wings  measuring  368  ft.  in 
length,  and  56  ft.  in  depth.  The  central 
portion  is  9,6  ft.  long  and  90  ft.  in  height. 
The  northern  wing,  for  some  time  finished 
and  occupied,  is  136  ft.  in  length  and  78  ft. 
in  height.  W«  visited  a  number  of  the 
dormitories  in  this  wing,  and  nothing  could 
exceed  the  cleanliness  of  the  beds  and 
bedding  and  all  that  appertains  to  sleeping 
accommodation.  The  rooms  are  lofty,  the 
ventilation  good,  and  the  sanitary  appliances 
efticient.  Adjoining  each  domitory  or  sleep- 
ing-room, there  are  lavatories,  well  arranged 
with  baths,  &c.,  for  the  boys.  There  is  an 
airy  feel  and  a  wholesome  roominess  about 
all  the  apartments  in  the  new  buildings,  for 
they  are  lofty,  spacious,  and  clean.  The  hall 
and  staircases  are  wide,  and  the  workman- 
ship and  materials  appeared  to  us,  so  far  as 
we  examined  them,  excellent.  The  southern 
wing  is  of  the  same  length  as  the 
northern,  but  owing  to  an  incline  in 
the  ground  this  wing  is  given  a  basement 
storey,  and  is  88  ft.  in  height,  to  correspond 
with  the  top  level  of  the  northern  wing.  At 
the  rere  of  the  main  buUding  there  is  a  block 
containing  a  refectory  and  chapel  116  ft. 
long,  70  ft.  high,  and  42  ft.  wide.  The  range 
of  workshops,  which  lie  on  the  northern  side, 
measures  460  ft.  in  length  by  30  ft.  in  width, 
and  are  18  ft.  high.  The  Vartry  water  has 
been  brought  to  large  tanks  on  the  roof  of 
the  main  building,  at  a  cost  to  the  institution 
of  ^6530 ;  and  gas  is  already  laid  on,  a  connee- 
tion  having  been  made  with  the  pipes  as  far 
distant,  we  believe,  as  Marino,  and  all  at  the 
cost  of  the  institution. 

Steam-power  is  utilised  in  connection  with 
the  workshops  of  the  schools,  a  10-horse 
power  engine  being  used  for  working  a  corn 
and  saw  mill,  lathes,  &c.  The  Rev.  T.  Hoope, 
the  efficient  director  of  the  schools,  is  fully 
alive  to  the  growing  wants  of  the  institution, 


and  appears  to  bo  well  fitted  in  every  way  for 
conducting  such  an  establishment.  He  is 
assisted  in  the  management  by  a  community 
of  nearly  twenty  Christian  Brothers,  whose 
labour  in  their  respective  fields  is  indefati- 
gable. The  various  workshops  have  experi- 
enced foremen,  selected  for  their  practical 
knowledge  of  the  trades  they  teach  the  boys 
— not  walking,  but  working  foremen,  num- 
bering between  twenty  and  thirty.  There  is 
a  singing  master  ai  well  as  a  band  master, 
and  the  former  acts  as  organist  of  the  church ; 
and  we  may  add  here  that  there  is  also  a  drill 
master,  drawing  master,  and  an  infirmarian. 
In  fact,  workshops,  Bchoels,  farm  and  other 
departments  are  well  organised.  We  closely 
examined  in  the  various  workshops  pieces  of 
work  executed  by  the  boys,  and  the  handi- 
craft, making  due  allowance  in  particular 
directions,  is  very  creditable.  The  most 
successful  labour  appears  to  be  the  shoe- 
making,  tailoring,  tinplate  working,  white 
wood  cabinetmaking,  ordinary  carpentry  and 
joinery,  and  portions  of  the  weaving.  The 
harness-making,  too,  is  worthy  of  notice,  and 
in  this  department  we  saw  well-executed 
work. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  an  insti- 
tution embracing  so  many  varied  trades  oould 
soon  be  made  self-supporting  or  to  a  large 
extent  self-supporting.  Well,  in  our  opinion, 
this  is  not  possible  under  the  constitution  of 
the  schools,  because  the  boys  committed  to 
this  establishment  can  only  remain  for  a 
limited  time,  and  much  labour  and  trouble, 
entailing  a  large  yearly  sum,  has  to  be  con- 
tinually expended  on  their  schooling  and 
training.  As  regards  a  few  trades — such  as 
shoe-making,  tailoring,  and  one  or  two  more 
easily  acquired  and  not  involving  a  large 
outlay  for  appliances, — in  connection  with 
these  there  will  always  be  certain  profits  ; 
but  with  regard  to  others — such  as  the  build- 
ing branches — the  work  is  so  varied  that  the 
boys  cannot  obtain  any  great  knowledge  or 
experience  of  them  in  the  industrial  work- 
shops, because  it  requires  actual  building 
operations  to  become  a  good  carpenter,  joiner, 
mason,  bricklayer,  plasterer,  &c.  The  rudi- 
mentary knowledge,  however,  acquired  by 
the  boys  in  the  industrial  schools,  even  in 
connection  with  the  various  trades,  will  be 
most  serviceable  to  them  when  they  are  after- 
wards apprenticed  out,  as  many  of  them  have 
been  already,  belonging  to  these  last-named 
branches. 

The  new  buildings  at  Artane  have  afi'orded 
opportunities  to  some  of  the  boys  of  seeing 
the  routine  of  buUding  work ;  and  after  the 
main  buUdinga  are  finished  there  will  be 
from  time  to  time  the  erection  of  a  number 
of  new  workshops  to  replace  the  present 
temporary  wooden  ones.  At  present  there  is 
a  great  demand  for  boys  to  apprentice  out, 
and  the  applications  far  exceed  the  number 
that  are  fit  to  be  discharged.  All  this  proves 
the  great  utility  of  the  schools,  and  shows 
that  the  applicants  are  fully  alive  to  the 
advantages  of  obtaining  boys  who  can  handle 
their  tools,  and  who  know  how  to  work  at 
some  branches  at  least  of  their  allotted 
trades. 

It  may  be  asked  what  are  the  practical 
results  of  the  industrial  system  at  Artane  ? 
Well,  of  the  207  cases  discharged  during  the 
years  1874-'6-'6,  195  were  reported  as  doing 
well,  only  4  were  re-committed  to  the 
schools,  8  were  convicted,  and  5  were  un- 
accounted for.  The  last  issued  report  in- 
forms us  of  97  boys  placed  out  during  the 


year,  including  8  hamese-makers,  9  shoe- 
makers, 8  tailors,  6  house-carpenters,  1  ship- 
carpenter,  1  farm-carpenter,  2  masons,  1 
plasterer,  7  painters,  1  baker,  1  bookbinder, 
1  smith,  4  tin-smiths.  Three  were  placed  in 
situations  as  clerks,  9  as  assistants  in 
different  shops,  16  as  house-servants,  porters, 
warders  in  asylums,  grooms;  17  are  farm- 
labourers,  and  7  enlisted  in  regiments  of  the 
line.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  enumera- 
tion that  the  boys  that  are  turned  out  are 
being  absorbed  in  a  variety  of  useful  callings 
suited  to  their  capacities  and  tastes.  View- 
ing the  above,  there  is  nothing  to  complain 
of  but  much  to  commend,  and  all  showing 
that  the  teaching  and  scope  of  the  institution 
is  most  praiseworthy,  and  such  as  to  entitle 
it  to  public  patronage  that  it  may  usefully 
prosecute  its  valuable  mission  of  moral  and 
industrial  reformation. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  Industrial 
Schools  in  1877  was  ^£17,762  odd,  of  which 
^2,872  odd  was  for  building.  The  average 
cost  per  head  was  i'21  4s.  9d.,  and  the  in- 
dustrial profits  X'1,048  178.  It  will  not  be  out 
of  place  to  notice  here  that  the  reformatories 
and  industrial  schools  in  England  are  placed 
on  a  more  advantageous  footing  than  those  in 
Ireland.  On  the  9th  inst.,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  there  was  a  vote  for  £194,351  for 
the  expenses  of  reformatories  and  industrial 
schools,  which  led  to  an  animated  discussion. 
Mr.  James  Stewart  moved  to  reduce  the  item 
of  £112,000  for  the  schools  in  England  by 
the  sum  of  £6,891  on  the  ground  that  the 
Treasury  did  not  give  an  equal  allowance  per 
boy  to  Scotland  as  they  did  to  England. 
Sir  H.  S.  Ibbetson  proposed  that  in  future 
all  boys  in  industrial  schools  established  in 
Scotland  since  1872,  and  certified  to  be 
efficient,  should  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  58. 
instead  of  4s.  6d.  as  at  present.  On  the  part 
of  Ireland  Mr.  Bigger  moved  to  reduce  the 
vote,  on  the  ground  that  while  in  England 
an  unlimited  number  of  boys  might  be  sent 
to  a  reformatory,  in  Ireland  the  number  was 
limited  to  the  discretion  of  an  inspector.  The 
Government,  however,  carried  the  vote  ;  but 
the  discussion  that  ensued  was,  nevertheless, 
useful.  The  admission  of  the  boys  in  Artane 
are  confined  to  cases  that  come  strictly 
within  the  limits  of  the  Industrial  Schools 
Act  for  Ireland.  Indeed  the  inspector  of  the 
Irish  schools  is  satisfied,  after  careful  inquiry, 
that  there  is  not  one  boy  in  the  Artane  in- 
stitution whose  case,  when  he  was  committed 
to  the  school,  did  not  come  strictly  under 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Irish  statute. 

There  are  one  or  two  bearings  on  the 
subject  of  the  industrial  school  system  in 
general  which  we  intended  to  notice,  but  we 
have  greatly  extended  the  limits  we  marked 
out  for  ourselves  in  our  present  article.  We 
may,  however,  return  on  an  opportune 
occasion  to  the  question,  with  a  view  to  future 
prospects  and  possible  results. 

And  now,  by  way  of  Jinis  for  the  present, 
there  remains  for  us  to  add  that  the  architect 
of  the  new  buildings  at  Artane  is  Mr.  Charles 
Geoghegan,  and  that  the  work  is  carried  on 
by  workmen  employed  by  the  Brothers,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  contracting 
builder.  A  clerk  of  works  or  overseer  is, 
however,  in  attendance.  The  rubble  masonry 
of  the  building  is  the  limestone  of  the  dis- 
trict, indeed  of  the  very  grounds,  for  there 
is  a  quarry  within  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  or  less  of  the  works,  a  part  or  continu- 
ation of  the  old  Artane  quarries,  once  exten- 
sively worked  in  the  last  century  and  the 
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earlier  years  of  the  present.  The  calp  or 
limestone  formation  extends  through  the 
district  at  no  great  depth.  There  is  a  scarcity 
of  sand  in  the  locality,  and  we  observed  that 
sea  sand  was  being  used  at  the  new  school 
buildings.  Although  we  would  prefer  to  see 
fresh-water  sand,  or  well-washed  pit  sand,  if 
procurable,  we  do  not  think  any  injury  will 
result  from  the  use  of  the  sea  sand  at  Artane 
in  the  rubble  work,  as  the  entire  face  of  the 
work  will  be  well  cemented  outside,  and  that 
the  jambs  and  heads  of  the  windows  are  formed 
of  concrete.  If  due  precautions  have  been 
taken  in  respect  to  the  seats  of  the  joists,  and 
in  connection  with  the  inner  plaster  work,  no 
fear  of  dry-rot  need  be  entertained  in  regard 
to  the  material  alluded  to.  Thorough  ven- 
tilation is,  however,  requisite  under  the  con- 
ditions described,  and  the  keeping  clear  of  all 
woodwork  from  stone  or  brickwork  building 
in  which  sea  sand  has  been  perforce  used, 
even  though  the  sand  has  been  subjected  to 
a  washing.  Possibly,  all  due  precautions  have 
been  taken,  and  if  so  our  remarks  in  this 
particular  case  will,  we  hope,  be  accepted 
by  all  concerned  in  the  kindly  spirit  in  which 
they  are  made,  for  our  visit  to  the  schools  and 
what  we  witnessed  there  pleased  us  very 
much. 

Long,  then,  may  the  Christian  Brothers 
find  meet  employment  for  their  heads  and 
handj,  such  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
scribe ;  and  long  may  our  countrymen  and 
countrywomen  assist  them  to  do  works  of 
love  and  charity,  so  wisely  and  usefully  for 
the  common  weal  as  they  are  doing  at  historic 
Artane. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  ARTISANS' 
DWELLINGS. 

By  John  S.  Sloane,  C.E.,  Aechitect. 

PART  I. 

The  providing  of  house  or  living  accommo- 
dation for  persons  of  the  working  classes 
having  engaged  my  attention  for  over  thirty 
years,  during  which  time  I  have  designed  and 
erected  a  great  number  of  small  dwellings, 
the  proprietor  of  the  Irish  Builder  has  been 
kind  enough  to  consider  me  as  somewhat  of 
an  authority,  and  permit  me  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  subject.  In  my  lengthened 
practice  I  have  visited  groups  of  artisans' 
dwellings  in  England  and  Scotland,  in 
France,  and  wherever  in  Ireland  anything 
was  to  be  found  at  all  worthy  of  the  name, 
the  result  being  the  arriving  at  the  con- 
clusion that  in  the  range  of  an  architect's 
duties  few  problems  are  more  difficult  of 
solution  than  the  planning  or  designing  a 
fitting  home  for  the  wife  of  an  artisan — I  say 
the  wife,  because  it  is  in  reality  for  the  better 
half  the  design  should  be  made,  and  it  is  her 
comfort  and  requirements  that  should  be 
studied — the  man's  time  in  the  house  being 
little  more  than  that  spent  during  his 
Bleeping  hours. 

Architects  and  their  critics  are  too  much 
in  the  habit  of  considering  the  building  of 
the  dwelling,  its  style,  material,  &c.,  without 
thinking  of  the  class  of  person  for  which 
such  dwelling  is  to  be  constructed  ;  there  are 
many  comforts  known  and  appreciated  by 
the  people  of  one  country  which  are  as 
"  pearls  before  swine  "  if  provided  for  per- 
sons of  another.  I  have  known,  for  instance, 
in  a  house  erected  at  the  public  expense, 
with  sitting  room,  kitchen,  and  three  bed 
rooms,  made  scrupulously  clean  and  ready 
for  inspection  at  any  moment,  the  father, 
mother,  sons  and  daughters  ail  living  night 
and  day  in  the  kitchen,  as  otherwise  they 
would  have  the  trouble  of  keeping  the  parlour 
and  bed  rooms  in  order  ;  provide  such  people 
with  a  scullery  or  wash-house  and  boiler,  and 
you  may  rely  on  its  never  being  availed  of, 
at  least  not  until  some  means  are  taken  to 
educate  their  ideas,  or  bring  them  into  a 


civilized  state  by  example  and  emulation. 
I  have  seen  most  expensive  kitchen  utensils 
put  to  the  queerest  uses,  large  fish  kettles 
forming  capital  troughs  to  feed  pigs,  and 
block-tin  dish  covers  to  hold  such  cleaning 
stores  as  whiting,  sand,  and  bath  brick  ;  as 
to  out-door  conveniences,  the  coal  vault  and 
ash  pit  were  generally  used,  but  the  w.  c. 
was  locked  up  from  inspection  to  inspection. 
The  dwellings  of  coast  guards,  although  not 
remarkable  for  large  accommodation,  are 
always  well  and  neatly  kept,  from  the  habits 
acquired  on  board  ship,  as  well  as  a  certain 
emulative  tendency  observable  in  all  small 
communities. 

Although,  generally  speaking,  there  is 
some  attempt  made  in  buildings  erected  by 
public  boards  to  separate  the  male  and 
female  children  (if  we  may  except  the 
military  ofiicers'  quarters,  and  those  for 
married  men  in  barracks),  still  it  is  but  too 
often  the  case  that  the  people  for  whom  the 
dwellings  are  designed  will  themselves  defeat 
the  objects  in  view,  the  man  or  woman  born 
in  a  cabin  or  garret  will  much  prefer  spending 
their  lives  in  one  room  with  their  family,  no 
matter  how  numerous,  to  the  trouble  of 
adjourning  to  separate  apartments,  unless,  as 
I  said  before,  example  teaches  them  better, 
which  is  one  great  advantage  in  grouping 
dwellings.  I  have  seen  in  Ireland  a  horse, 
two  cows,  two  goats,  grandmother,  father 
and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  an  infant 
in  a  cradle,  all  in  one  apartment ;  there  was 
an  inner  room  with  two  bedsteads,  one 
answered  as  a  standing  for  firkins  of  butter, 
the  other  for  seed  potatoes ;  this  was  in  many 
places  in  county  Cork,  and  in  Erris  and 
Tyrawley.  The  late  Lord  George  Hill,  in 
in  his  book,  "  Facts  from  Gweedore,"  men- 
tioned the  great  difficulty  he  had  in  getting 
the  tenantry  to  give  up  this  gregarious 
method  of  living,  and  at  night  when  the  one 
door  of  the  house  is  shut,  the  effects  from 
want  of  ventilation  on  the  health  of  all, 
man  and  beast,  must  be  most  injurious,  the 
disease  known  as  the  "  Head  fall,"  which  all 
but  depopulated  Tory  Island  on  the  coast  of 
Donegal,  about  twenty  years  ago,  has  been 
not  without  some  reason  ascribed  to  this 
cause,  and  I  have  always  found  attempts  at 
ventilation  resisted.  Latterly  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  introducing  a  false  lintel  over 
the  doors  under  the  true  one,  leaving  a 
passage  between  the  two  of  half  or  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  concealed  by  the  archi- 
trave and  moulding,  and  thus  insuring  some 
ventilation,  which,  not  being  known  or  sus- 
pected, was  not  rendered  useless,  as  it  would 
be  by  paper  or  rags  being  used  to  caulk  it  up. 
The  gentleman  who  enjoys  most  fresh  air, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  cleanliness,  is  the 
Irish  pig ;  the  better  he  is  kept  the  more 
money  will  he  fetch,  and  from  this  cause 
Irish  bacon  is  prized  and  sought  after 
abroad  in  preference  to  English. 

But  to  what  does  all  this  lead?  It  leads 
to  the  consideration  of  the  original  dwellings 
of  the  great  mass  of  our  workmen,  and  what 
should  be  provided  for  them  to  suit  their 
views  and  purses,  and  to  combat  and  remove 
their  prejudices.  Buildings  in  flats  with  any- 
thing in  common  should  be  avoided  where 
possible,  as  should  also  American  stoves  with 
boUeri  and  saucepans;  they  won't  have  earth 
closets  at  any  price,  nor  water  either,  if  they 
have  the  trouble  of  pumping  or  in  any  way 
assisting  to  supply  the  water  ;  windows  need 
not  be  double-hung,  they  wiU  never  be 
opened,  but  the  cords  will  come  in  handy  to 
tie  a  trunk  when  Mary  is  going  home  to  her 
first  place.  Some  think  the  outer  stairs  and 
balcony  arrangement  good  ;  it  answers  well 
occasionally.  I  have  seen  it  in  London,  and 
at  the  married  soldiers'  quarters  in  Edin- 
burgh, but  when  made  the  drying  place  for 
the  family  "  hlaticfiiseur,"  the  exhibition  does 
not  add  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

In  cities  and  situations  where  the  site  is 
expensive,  the  "  flat  system"  may  be  unavoid- 
able, but  giving  a  single  house  to  each  family 
as  in  several  of  the  English  towns,  and  in 
Cork,  Belfast,  Lurgan,  Lisburn,  &c.,  is  much 
to  be  preferred,  as  it  avoids  disputes  and 


divided  responsibility.  A  favourite  plan  in 
many  of  the  English  manufacturing  towns  is 
to  have  a  living  room  with  door  opening  from 
the  street,  a  back  room  for  kitchen,  with  neat 
grate  and  oven,  also  a  scullery  with  sink  or 
jaw  box  and  boiler,  floored  with  red  and 
black  tiles  ;  underneath  front  room  there  ia 
a  cellar  in  two  divisions,  one  for  coals,  and 
two  bed  rooms  over  living  room,  and  kitchen, 
with  a  useful  attic  in  roof ;  the  spaces  under 
stairs  are  utilised  as  presses,  and  the  cellars 
have  shoots  and  are  lighted  from  the  street. 
The  house,  a  plan  of  which  I  have  before  me 
as  I  write,  is  20  ft.  in  height  to  eave  course  ; 
eight  of  them  open  on  a  yard  which  serves 
as  a  play  place  for  the  children  and  for 
drying  clothes,  and  there  is  a  common 
passage  to  this  yard  from  the  street,  so  that 
the  usual  entrance  to  the  houses  is  by  the 
kitchen,  the  street  door  being  seldom  opened 
excepting  to  strangers.  These  houses  are 
let  at  six  shillings  per  week ;  the  rooms  are 
each  11  ft.  square  and  9  ft.  in  height,  and 
there  is  a  porch  to  back  door  which  forms  the 
scullery ;  the  ashpits,  &c.,  are  looked  after 
by  the  town's  authorities,  and  all  ashes  and 
soil  removed  once  a-week,  at  a  very  early 
hour  in  the  morning. 

These  houses  will  cost  under  £200  to  build 
well  and  substantially,  and  will  give  a  dividend 
on  outlay  of  about  6J  per  cent.,  but  speculators 
in  England  are  satisfied  with  less  profit  on 
building  than  those  in  Ireland,  and  do  not 
build  so  well,  or  so  well  as  we  formerly  did, 
but  I  regret  to  say  we  are  fast  drifting  into 
the  Jerry  system.  Men  whose  wages  do  not 
afi'ord  6s.  can  have  a  smaller  houie  at  4s.  6d., 
and  all  these  have  a  number  of  little  comforts 
and  conveniences  unknown  to  the  poor 
dwellers  in  single  rooms  in  the  purlieus  of 
crowded  cities. 

Promoters  of  temperance  who  sneer  at  the 
working  man  for  seeking  relaxation  in  a 
public-house,  do  not  realise  the  sort  of  home 
the  artisan  has  in  nine  cases  out  of  every  ten, 
the  one  room  to  serve  him  as  parlour  and 
kitchen  and  all,  the  crying  children,  the 
week's  washing  drying  at  the  only  fire,  pro- 
bably sickness  in  the  room,  even  a  drink  of 
pure  water  difficult  to  procnre — more  so  now 
that  the  Vartry  is  all  the  citizens  have  to 
look  to.    A  house  however  small,  having  the 
accommodation  I  have  described,  would  give 
the  working  man  a  place  to  enjoy  his  pipe  and 
newspaper  and  glass  of  beer  when  his  day's 
work  was  over ;  the  kitchen  would  be  the 
place  for  the  family  laundry,  and  if  there  was 
even  but  one  bed  room,  it  would  still  be  an 
immense  advance  towards  comfort  and  tem- 
perance, and  against  the  temptation  to  leave 
home,  merely  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the 
over-crowded  and  worried  womankind.  There 
are  many  sites  about  Dublin  where  small 
dwellings  could  be  erected  without  having 
recourse  to  the  gregarious  or  flat  system. 
Working  men  rarely  get  home  to  their  meals, 
and  I  have  never  known  distance  to  be  any 
object  with  them  in  the  choice  of  a  dwelling  ; 
but  hithereto  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  any- 
thing but  the  one  room  within  their  means 
has   been   insurmountable.     Promoters  of 
temperance  could  aid  the  object  in  view,  and 
add  greatly  to  their  own  wealth  by  erecting 
small  houses  for  the  artisan,  not  with  any 
mere  philanthropical  object — not  as  a  Lord 
Bountiful,  for  the  artisan  is  proud,  and  wants 
nothing  for  nothing,  and  long  may  he  con- 
tinue so — but  as  men  wishing  a  sure  five  or 
six  per  cent,  for  money  which  in  many  cases 
is  lying  dormant  or  dead  in  a  railway,  with- 
out even  the  hope  of  ajoyful  resurrection,  or 
gladly  lent  to  some  harbour  or  other  board  at 
4  per  cent.    The  working  man  and  his  family 
would  soon  learn  the  difference  between  the 
one  room  and  misery  of  his  early  days,  and 
the  comforts  of  a  home  where  decency  could 
be  had  and  privacy  respected — for  the  Irish 
are  proverbially  modest, — but  he  must  not  be 
driven,  or  inspected,  he  must  not  be  made  a 
model  of,  be  talked  to,  or  talked  at  by  an 
Alderman   Cute,   or  statistical   Mr.  Filer, 
like  a  pattern  Trotty  Veck  ;*  let  him  eat  his 
tripe  as  he  likes — he  pays  for  it,  and  it  is  his  ; 


»  Vide  "  Tlie  Chimes,"— Dickens. 
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but  let  tbere  be  no  donations  or  subscrip- 
tions ;  if  you  can  build  a  house  and  let  it 
with  a  profit  at  4s.  Gd.  per  week,  do  so,  and 
he  will  pay  you  that  amount  as  he  pays  his 
butcher  or  his  baker  ;  let  it  l)e  a  commercial 
benefit  mutually,  without  compliment  on  eitlier 
side,  and  add  to  it  for  your  own  satisfaction 
tlie  idea  that  you  are  working  in  the  cause  of 
temperance,  if  you  wish  to  do  so,  and  are 
helping  tlie  working  man  to  find  bis  most 
attractive  club  in  his  own  home,  for — 

"  There's  no  place  like  home." 

Without  looking  after  sucli  sites  as  may  be 
had  cheaply  and  unwholesomely  in  the 
Liberties  and  old  city  of  Dublin,  or  on 
masses  of  rottenness  and  iUhris  of  scavengers' 
carts,  many  desirable  spots  could  be  found 
on  which  the  well-advised  speculator  could 
secure  for  himself  and  his  posterity  good  and 
valuable  property,  especially  now  when 
building  materials  are  so  cheap.  From  the 
amount  of  concrete  being  used,  and  the  im- 
portation of  granite  from  Cornwall,*  stran- 
gers might  imagine  that  stone  was  not 
easily  to  be  had  in  Dublin,  but  such  is  not 
the  case.  Good  granite  rubble  can  be  built 
cheaper  than  cement  concrete,  and  we  have 
also  limestone  in  plenty ;  and  tlio  calp,  if 
well  handled  and  selected,  is  not  at  all  to  be 
despised.  Ten  houses  can  be  erected ,  including 
architect's  fees,  for  less  than  .£1,050 ;  tliese  at 
4r.  6d.  per  week  each  will  give  X117,  from 
which  deduct  £35  for  rates,  &c.  [i.e.,  outside 
city  boundary),  and  the  result  is  i;82,  equal 
to  over  5  per  cent,  on  outlay,  by  being  paid 
weekly  and  without  risk.  A  better  class  of 
house  at  6s.  per  week  would  return  a  larger 
percentage,  and  in  these  cases  the  loss  on 
painting  and  papering  after  a  retiring  tenant 
is  almost  nothing  beyond  what  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  preservation.  There  are  no  gim- 
cracks  required  to  catch  the  eye,  no  ex- 
pensive plaster  enrichments,  or  marble 
chimney-pieces,  or  delft  lavatories  to  last  as 
many  days  as  nights,  or  china  shutter-knobs, 
or  door  bandies — all  should  be  strong  and 
plain,  useful  without  being  ornamental,  with 
a  plentiful  amount  of  lime  whitewash  where- 
ever  suitable ;  and  as  few  opportunities  for 
altercation  as  to  keeping  anything  in  order 
between  Mesdames  Fitzroy  and  Montmorency 
as  possible,  anything  in  common,  such  as 
yards  or  passages,  being  looked  after  by  the 
agent  of  the  proprietor,  who,  like  a  con- 
cierge in  France,  should  live  on  the  pre- 
mises. 


OUR  MALL-ODOROQS  STREET 
TREES. 

Three  attempts  at  least  have  been  made  by 
our  municipal  authorities  at  tree-planting  in 
the  old  Mall,  i.e.,  Sackville-street,  and  each  ex- 
periment has  resulted  in  failure.  Most  of  the 
trees  have  rotted  down  without  taking  healthy 
root,  and  the  remainder  have  merely 
vegetated  for  a  few  months.  The  last  ex- 
periment is  ending  like  the  preceding  ones, 
and  our  citizens,  or  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  matter,  are  wondering  what 
are  the  causes  of  this  continued  non-success 
of  tree-planting  in  the  widest  street  in 
Dublin.  At  present  nearly  all  the  trees  in 
Upper  Sackville-street,  though  they  have 
thrown  out  leaves  this  spring,  yet  something 
like  a  blight  has  passed  over  them  before  the 
leaves  had  expanded,  and  decay  has  marked 
the  foliage  and  the  stems  as  her  own.  The 
chestnuts  budded,  and  looked  to  a  degree  pro- 
mising in  April,  but  ere  the  month  of  May 
had  closed  the  leaves  had  withered  on  the 
branches.  Decay  has  set  in  also  in  respect 
to  the  other  trees,  and  the  only  promising 
ones  are  some  of  those  in  Lower  SackviUe- 
street.  One  would  suppose  that  those  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  street  would  thrive  the 
best,  as  it  is  less  subject  to  traffic  and  more 
airy   and  less   smoky,  perhaps,  than  the 

•  See  luuiH  BuiujJifi  of  list  Nuvembcr,  1878. 


lower  street.  The  upper  street  has  still  many 
private  houses,  or  otherwise  it  is  not  so 
much  devoted  to  sliops  and  warehouses  as  the 
lower  one  ;  and  viewing  all  its  surroundings 
its  condition  is  more  conducive  to  the 
growth  of  vegetation  than  that  portion  of 
the  street  nearer  to  the  river  and  the  quays. 
The  facts  are,  however,  as  stated ;  and  it 
almost  tempts  one  to  ask  are  there  any 
malign  infiuences  at  work,  human  or  atmo- 
spherical, which  are  preventing  the  trees 
from  growing  in  Sackville-street  ?  First, 
have  they  been  well  selected  ;  secondly,  have 
they  been  properly  bedded  in  fitting  soil ; 
thirdly,  have  they  been  injured  by  human 
agency  since  planted ;  and  fourthly,  is  it 
possible  to  grow  them  in  Sackville-street  ? 
We  do  not  desire  to  cast  blame  on  any  parti- 
cular person  connected  with  the  selection, 
planting,  or  care  of  the  trees  mentioned  ;  but, 
having  witnessed  the  experiment  of  tree- 
planting  in  London  and  suburbs,  and  in 
several  other  towns  of  the  sister  kingdoms, 
and  in  streets  far  less  wide  and  more  populous 
than  Sackville-street,  we  fail  to  see  why 
failure  should  overtake  the  Dublin  experi- 
ment if  it  were  properly  conducted.  Some 
trees  will  die  out  of  the  many  or  few  that 
may  be  planted  in  any  locality  ;  for  if  they  do 
not  receive  injury  in  some  manner  from 
beneath,  they  may  receive  it  from  above. 
And  again,  trees  are  to  some  extent  like 
men,  and  the  climate  or  locality  must  be 
selected  to  suit  their  constitutions.  Some 
plants  will  not  grow  well  except  in  deep  soil, 
others  thrive  in  a  sandy  one,  and  more  will 
grow  luxuriantly  on  an  old  stone  wall  or  in 
nooks  and  crannies  where  there  is  scarcely  an 
ounce  of  pure  mould.  We  opine  that  the 
trees  in  Sackville-street  have  not  as  a  whole 
been  well  selected,  and  as  a  whole  that  the 
soil  in  which  they  were  bedded  was  not,  in 
extent,  depth,  or  nature,  entirely  suited  for 
their  healthy  growth.  We  are  of  opinion, 
too,  that  roots  of  trees  in  Sackville-street 
sufTer  more  or  less  from  a  leakage  of  gas,  and 
are  too  near  the  pipes.  We  are  of  opinion, 
also,  that  sufficient  care  and  attention  has 
not  been  paid  to  the  trees  after  they  were 
planted,  and  that  their  roots  have  suffered 
from  poisonous  percolation  from  the  streets, 
in  addition  to  what  they  may  have  suffered 
from  emanations  below.  Some  folk  think 
that  any  filthy  compost,  no  matter  of  what 
composed,  forms  a  good  fertiliser  and 
nourisher  of  plants.  Some  filth,  properly 
treated  and  spread,  may  form  a  valuable 
manure  ;  but  the  roots  of  the  trees  in  Sack. 
viUe-street  have  in  many  cases  suffered  from 
the  drainage  and  accumulation  of  matter 
that  must  have  proved  deadly  to  their 
growth.  No  doubt  if  the  trees  in  Sackville- 
street  had  been  planted  in  the  centre  of  St. 
Stephen's-green  they  would  grow ;  but  a 
tree  planted  in  a  public  street  requires  far 
more  care  than  one  planted  in  an  open  field 
or  enclosed  square.  It  requires  care  for  a 
year  or  two  until  it  has  taken  strong  root ; 
it  requires  its  soil  to  be  looked  after,  and  it 
requires  pruning.  It  is  sheer  foUy  to 
suppose  that  you  can  stick  down  a  tree  in 
any  place  as  you  would  a  pole  or  a  stake,  and 
that  it  will  grow  without  further  trouble. 
The  first  experiment  of  tree-planting  in 
Sackville-street  was  performed  in  a  perfunc- 
tory way,  and  the  last  was  not  accompanied 
with  all  the  conditions  needed  to  secure 
healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  The  plane 
trees  on  the  Thames  Embankment  in  London 
and  in  other  wide  thoroughfares  are  flourish- 
ing, and  the  trees  in  Sackville-street  would 


have  flourished  if  properly  handled  and 
tended.  No  valid  reason  exists  why  plane 
trees  or  other  suitable  trees  in  Sackville- 
street  should  not  grow  and  prosper. 


GRANSHA  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 
This  Church  (the  foundation  stone  of  which 
was  laid  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Mulholland  on  the  7th 
October  last,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
his  father,  John  Mulholland,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Ballywalter  Park,  County  Down)  was  opened 
on  the  1st  inst.  Our  illustration  (taken  from 
the  drawing  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy)  shows  exactly  the  style  of  the 
I  building  as  executed.  It  is  built  of  Scrabo 
stone,  with  dressings  of  Dundonald  stone 
finely  chiselled.  All  internal  fittings  are  of 
pitch  pine,  the  open  seats  and  pulpit  being 
especially  good  ;  accommodation  is  provided 
for  400  persons,  but  nearly  600  were  seated 
without  inconvenience  at  the  opening  ser. 
vices.  The  amount  of  the  contract  for  churcli 
complete  (exclusive  of  session  and  clergy- 
man'* rooms)  was  ^61,500,  and  as  stated  by 
the  minister  (Mr.  Vance)  "  there  was  not  u 
single  sixpence  of  an  extra  on  the  contract." 
The  extreme  moderation  in  cost  created  con. 
siderable  surprise  among  those  who  had  seen 
the  church  for  the  first  time  at  the  opening 
services,  and  the  more  especially  so  that 
everything  has  been  "  carried  out  in  the  most 
sound,  substantial,  and  workmanlike  manner, 
with  materials  the  very  best  of  their  several 
kinds,"  and  the  workmanship  equally  good. 
The  church  occupies  a  very  good  site,  and 
the  spire  can  be  seen  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance in  the  surrounding  country.  Mr. 
Henry  Chappell,  M.R.I.A.I.,  Newtownards, 
is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Hutcheson  Keith, 
Belfast,  the  builder. 


KENSINGTON,  WINDSOR  AVENUE, 

BELFAST. 
This  house  (the  perspective  view  of  which 
appeared  in  our  last  issue)  has  been  but 
recently  finished.  The  walls  are  built  with 
best  perforated  brick,  having  blue  brick 
where  shown  for  bands  and  arches.  The 
interior  wood-work  is  the  best  selected  pitch 
and  yellow  pine,  and  has  been  highly 
polished.  A  handsome  sash-door  gives 
access  from  porch  to  the  hall,  which  is  8  ft. 
wide.  The  drawing-room,  dining-room,  and 
bed-rooms  over  same  are  each  24  ft.  by  18  ft., 
exclusive  of  bows  which  are  11  ft.  6  in.  by 
6  ft.  9  in.  All  the  sashes  are  filled  with  best 
polished  plate-glass ;  the  staircase  window, 
panels  of  sash-door,  and  side  lights  being 
stained  enamelled  glass.  The  plasterers* 
work  is  of  an  ornate  and  original  kind,  as  all 
the  designs  for  centre  pieces  and  enrich- 
ments were  executed  from  designs  supplied 
by  the  architect.  The  conservatory,  as  well 
as  portion  of  main  house,  is  heated  by  hot- 
water,  having  ornamental  cast-iron  grating 
over  same.  The  front  is  enclosed  by  a  low 
wall  having  iron  railing  on  top  and  orna- 
mental entrance  gates.  The  works  have 
been  carried  out  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner  by  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Guiler,  con- 
tractors, according  to  the  plans  and  specifi- 
cations supplied  by  Mr.  William  Batt,  jun., 
and  under  his  superintendence. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

From  a  sessional  paper  just  to  hand  we 
learn  that  the  closing  meeting  of  the  R.I.B.A. 
will  be  on  the  23rd  inst.  The  Royal  Gold 
Medal  will  be  presented  to  the  Marquis  de 
Vogiie,  and  a  short  address  delivered  by  the 
President.  The  annual  distribution  of 
prizes  will  take  place  on  the  same  occasion. 
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ON  THE  USES  OF  A  COLLECTION 
OF  OLD  ENGRAVINGS.* 
(Concluded  from  page  172.) 

One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  old  en- 
gravings is  that  we  may  trace  the  history  of 
the  world  by  them  for  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  last  four  centuries.  These  are  no  mere 
fanciful  transcripts,  but  are  true  to  life,  of 
contemporary  date,  exhibiting  faithfully  the 
scenes  and  the  actors.  The  number  is  prac- 
tically without  limit.  Let  us  notice  a  few, 
to  demonstrate  their  wide  range.  Here  is  a 
scarce  print  of  the  "  Tournament,"  given  by 
Pope  Pius  IV.  in  the  old  Vatican.  We  see 
the  new  Church  of  St.  Peter's  in  progress  in 
the  background.  Michael  Angelo's  dome 
has  not  yet  been  begun  above  the  lower 
pUlars.  The  whole  composition  is  filled  with 
iieatly-drawn  figures,  true  in  all  the  details 
of  their  costume  and  armour.  Here  is  the 
congregation  of  cardinals  for  the  election  of 
a  pope,  1565,  and  here  the  whole  ceremony 
of  the  extraordinary  reception  given  at 
Venice  to  the  Doge  Antoine  Priuli,  1628. 
The  canonisation  of  saints,  in  1712,  by 
Clement  XL,  is  finely  rendered  in  Picart's 
Plate,  and  Louis  le  Lorrain,  1745,  records 
one  of  the  grand  pageants  prepared  in 
honour  of  the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin  of 
France  with  Maria  Teresa  of  Spain.  France 
may  claim  the  largest  collection  of  historical 
engravings.  Here,  as  examples,  are  two 
records  of  the  fetes  at  Versailles,  engraved  by 
C'hasteau,  1676,  and  by  Le  Pautre.  A  charm- 
ing engraving  represents  a  hal  masque  a  few 
years  later,  while  Le  Clerc,  1681,  gives  a 
true  representation  of  the  siege  of  Tournay 
by  Louis  XIV.,  an  example  of  a  large  series 
of  battle-pieces,  by  various  artists,  deserving 
of  special  mention.  Another  plate  repre- 
sents the  coronation  of  Louis  XVI.,  dated 
1775,  and  indicates  the  ceremony  with 
wonderful  regard  to  detail.  A  sadder  subject 
is  that  of  his  visit  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
1789,  and  of  much  interest  in  illustration  of 
Parisian  topography.  This  is  followed  by 
one  of  the  beautiful  plates  of  the  series  of 
the  coronation  of  Napoleon,  rendered  in  the 
charming  style  of  the  period.  Another  print 
shows  the  translation  of  Voltaire  to  the 
Pantheon,  1791. 

Holland  has  a  fine  series  of  engravings 
illustrative  of  the  progresses  of  William  and 
Mary.  Here  is  a  triumphal  arch  at  the 
Hague  ;  there  is  the  army  at  Arnheim  ;  and 
there  the  oaths  in  the  English  Parliament. 
The  marriage  of  Franciscus  Mollo  with  Anna 
Maria  Ooms,  1674,  has  occasioned  a  well- 
engraved  allegorical  print ;  and  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  synagogue  at  Amsterdam,  1721, 
has  not  been  forgotten  by  the  engraver.  The 
print  is  an  admii-able  rendering  of  the 
ceremony. 

The  English  series  demands  passing 
notice.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  ordinary 
book  illustrations  of  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  done  by  a  native  hand.  It 
poorly  represents  the  lying  in  state  of  Queen 
Mary,  1694,  "  to  the  great  greefe  of  all  good 
subjects."  The  reception  of  James  II.  at 
St.  Germains,  1689,  is  well  rendered  by  a 
small  Dutch  plate.  Carrington  Bowles,  1747, 
devotes  one  of  the  best  of  his  numerous 
plates  to  the  trial  of  Lord  Lovat  in  West- 
minster Hall,  and  which  is  coloured  after 
prevalent  taste.  A  print,  dated  1750,  records 
the  action  at  Porto  Bello,  and  the  fashion  of 
English  ships,  while  the  death  of  General 
AVoife  is  full  of  artistic  treatment,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  its  composer.  The 
"  Volunteers  in  St.  Stephen's-green,  Dublin, 
1784,"  recalls  a  stirring  time  in  English 
history,  and  of  the  creation  of  a  force  which, 
revived  so  lately,  will  still  do  honour  to  our 
country.  "  Victory  "  represents  an  illumi- 
nation in  the  streets  of  London,  with  an 
admiring  crowd  in  the  foreground.  This 
review  of  a  class  of  engravings  is  miserably 
meagre,  for  the  theme  is  endless,  and  every 
incident  in  history  is  recorded  by  the  en- 
graver; but  how  can  I  bring  in  more  in 
the  compass  of  my  time  ?     We  may  trace 
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the  manners  and  customs  of  all  countries  by 
the  study  of  old  engravings.  I  must  only 
indicate  it,  and  produce  a  few  very  diverse 
examples.  Here  is  a  skating  scene,  drawn 
from  the  life  by  Peter  Breugel,  and  dated 
1553.  It  represents  a  severe  winter,  and  a 
crowd  of  skaters  are  gathered  in  the  moat 
outside  St.  George's  Gate,  Antwerp.  Both 
moat  and  gate  have  passed  away,  but  we  see 
both  here.  Crowds  of  male  and  female 
skaters  are  seen  in  the  costume  of  the 
period,  and  we  may  notice  the  form  of  the 
skaters,  the  hats,  the  cloaks,  the  game  of 
hockey  in  the  distance,  the  child's  gocart, 
and  the  travelling  wagon.  Callot's  "  Fair  " 
is  dated  1620.  It  is  a  perfect  encyclopagdia 
of  the  manners  of  the  people.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  Italy,  and  we  may  observe  the  im- 
provised juggler's  show,  with  the  snake- 
charmers,  the  open-air  restaurant,  the 
hawkers,  the  covered  booths,  the  design  of 
the  open  carriages,  and  a  thousand  little 
matters  of  the  life  and  detail  of  250  years 
ago,  of  which  not  the  least  interesting  is  the 
punishment  accorded  to  a  rascally  trader 
who  has  been  detected  in  giving  false  weight. 
He  is  suspended  by  his  hands,  which  are 
bound  behind  him,  to  a  gallows,  and  raised 
and  lowered,  while  the  scales  are  tied  to  his 
feet.  The  English  plate,  the  "  Royall  and 
most  pleasant  Game  of  the  Goose,"  initiates 
us  into  a  once  popular  game ;  and  the 
"  Doctors  in  Labour  ;  or,  a  new  Whim-wam 
from  Guildford,"  recalls  a  once  wonderful 
imposture,  as  well  as  afi'ording  evidence  of 
an  Americanism  which  was  once  popular 
English.  The  "  art "  of  advertising,  as  it 
has  justly  been  called,  has  an  apt  illustration 
in  the  curious  trade-ticket  of  Mary  and  Ann 
Hogarth,  "  from  the  old  frock-shop  round 
the  corner  of  the  Long  Walk."  It  is 
designed  by  W.  Hogarth,  and  is  an  interest- 
ing example  of  a  large  series.  The  simple 
church  of  St.  Marguerite  at  Saltzbourg  indi- 
cates a  picturesque  cemetery  surrounding  it, 
with  crosses  and  monuments  of  all  sizes,  of 
design  not  now  common.  The  "  Hag  of  the 
Dribble"  recalls  a  once-dreaded  superstition, 
prevalent  throughout  Wales.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  doubted  if  it  has  yet  thoroughly  died 
away.  These  few  examples  may  suffice  to 
show  how  limitless  is  the  extent  of  the  en- 
gravings for  illustrating  the  events  of  daily 
life  of  all  countries. 

Eeligious  manners  and  thought  have  their 
illustration  in  an  ample  manner  in  old  en- 
gravings. To  glance  rapidly  at  this  subject. 
Here  is  a  beautiful  plate  by  Nicholas 
Beatrizet,  a  Frenchman  settled  in  Italy,  of 
the  Invention  of  the  Rosary  ;  there  Marelly's 
coronation  of  the  Virgin ;  and  there  one 
scene  only  in  Vannus's  life  of  St.  Catherine 
of  Sienna.  Of  miracle  records,  I  show  a 
scarce  print  of  the  "  Translation  of  the  Holy 
House  of  Loretto."  Angels  are  bearing 
the  house  across  the  sea,  and  we  may  notice 
with  strange  wonder  how  it  settled  down  in 
safety  at  the  place  of  its  rest.  Another  is  a 
Dutch  print,  by  Frederick  de  Witt,  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Virgin  at  a  ruined  chapel, 
with  a  circular  procession  of  pilgi-ims.  The 
miraculous  image  of  "  Our  Lady  of  Ron- 
cevalles,"  and  that,  also,  of  "  Our  Lady  of 
Reggio,"  may  be  studied  with  interest.  The 
Dutch  plate  of  one  of  those  fearful  stigmas 
to  humanity,  "An  Auto  da  Fe"  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, bears  its  record  to  all  time  of  how 
religious  hate  would  erect  the  cross  of  Christ 
on  one  side,  and  a  heap  of  faggots  on  the 
other.  A  more  gentle  Dutch  print  repre- 
sent* the  collection  in  Holland  in  aid  of  the 
persecuted  Protestants  of  Piedmont  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  One  of  the  charms  of 
these  records  is  that  they  are  of  contem- 
porary date,  or  nearly  so.  A  curious  emble- 
matical plate,  by  T.  Cecil,  1632,  of  the 
objects  of  our  Lord's  Passion  may  be  taken 
in  illustration  of  the  very  numerous  emble- 
matical engravings,  so  common  alike  in 
Protestant  and  Catholic  countries  during  the 
whole  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

One  of  the  uses  of  old  engravings  is  to 
trace  the  history  of  costume.  A  series  will 
afford  a  perfect  record  of  all  the  various 
changes  that  have  occurred,  and  this  applies 


to  all  countries  where  engraving  has  been 
practised.  In  the  fifteenth-century  engrav- 
ings we  may  trace  exactly  the  costume  of 
every  state  of  life  and  society.  Let  us 
examine  a  specimen  or  two.  Here  is  Lucas 
Van  Leyden's  Pilgrims  (1520).  We  see  the 
cockle-shells  and  a  pilgrim's  sign  on  one 
side  of  the  pilgrim's  cap,  while  on  the  other 
is  his  wife's  spoon  and  his  own,  illustrative 
of  the  fact  that  at  inns  articles  of  this  sort 
were  not  supplied,  and  had  to  be  brought  by 
the  guests.  He  has  a  costrel  at  his  girdle, 
and  on  his  back  is  a  wickerwork  pannier  for 
his  children.  One  child  walks,  having  an 
owl  on  its  shoulders.  Notice  the  boots 
and  the  costume  generally.  T.  Sadeler's 
"  Marriage"  gives  us  a  faithful  rendering  of 
the  sixteenth-century  German  costume,  as 
does  the  same  artist's  "  Marrying  and  Giving 
in  Marriage."  Notice  the  form  of  the  knives 
on  the  table,  and  the  primitive  mode  of 
placing  dessert.  The  "  Festival  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  "  fifty  years  later  (1033)  introduces  us 
to  an  admirable  study  of  French  costume. 
The  guests  are  all  men,  and  all,  cleric  and 
laic,  including  the  king,  wear  their  hats, — a 
fashion  which  was  highly  popular  indoors  in 
all  places,  and  which  has  not  yet  quite  died 
out  of  our  own  country.  The  serving-men 
alone  are  uncovered.  One  plate  of  Titian's 
"  Costume,"  which  treats  of  that  of  all  coun- 
tries, will  afi'ord  an  example  of  all.  The 
attack  upon  travellers  by  J.  Van  Velde  is  a 
capital  specimen  of  his  style,  and  also  a  good 
example  of  the  costume  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  English  soldier  with  a  caliver  is  one  of 
a  large  series.  Notice  the  quaint  costume, 
the  iron  or  leathern  helmet,  the  lighted 
match,  the  powder-flask.  The  other  eu- 
gravings  before  you  bring  down  the  history 
of  costume  to  the  commencement  of  this 
century. 

No  small  use  of  old  engravings  is  that  they 
recall  the  men  and  the  women  who  have 
passed  away  from  us.  The  number  of 
engraved  portraits  may  be  reckoned  by  the 
thousand,  and  they  record  for  us  with  more 
or  less  exactness  the  aspect  of  many  a  man 
or  woman  whose  name  is  still  famous  in 
England.  They  were  engraved,  for  the  most 
part,  from  paintings  done  from  the  life,  and 
therefore  they  have  considerable  interest  to 
us.  Since  it  is  impossible,  among  so  many, 
to  make  anything  like  an  acceptable  selec- 
tion, I  have  contented  myself  to  place  before 
you  a  small  consecutive  series  of  portraits  of 
ladies.  These  commence  with  line-engrav- 
ings by  Lombard  ;  then  mezzotints  of  vary- 
ing excellence,  but  of  interest  as  examples  of 
the  style  of  Smith,  Simon,  Faber,  Wilson, 
McArdell,  &c. ;  while  I  have  continued  the 
series  a  few  years  past  1800  to  include  some 
of  M.  Mee's  soft  portraits,  and  a  later  style 
of  engraving.  We  may  here  trace  once  cele- 
brated beauties, — Ladies  Carnarvon,  Middle- 
sex, and  Carteret ;  the  Countess  of  Essex, 
one  of  the  beautiful  Miss  Grunings,  and 
many  others,  are  here.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
"  Strawberry  Girl  "  is  before  you,  as  is  also 
his  Miss  Farren,  engraved  by  Fisher,  1781. 
The  whole  may  be  taken  as  illustrative  of 
the  peculiarly  English  school  of  mezzotint 
engraving,  and  of  interest  accordingly.  I 
exhibit  a  few  male  portraits  which  may  com- 
mend themselves  to  our  notice  for  the 
elegance  of  their  pose,  or  for  the  varying 
processes  of  their  execution.  Here  is  a  por- 
trait of  George  III.,  by  Corbould,  engraved 
by  Bartolozzi, — one  of  a  large  class,  where 
allegory  is  introduced  with  admirable  efi'ect. 
Why  will  artists  produce  stifBy-designed 
portraits  when  these  old  engravings  point 
out  to  them  a  better  way  ? 

Old  engravings  can  be  applied  to  by  anti- 
quaries for  records  of  old  buildings  that  have 
long  passed  away  from  us,  while  a  magnifi- 
cent collection  can  be  made  of  buildings 
which  still  remain  to  us.  The  German  and 
Dutch  series  is  of  much  interest,  for  the 
engravers  produced  views  without  number  of 
the  principal  towns,  not  only  of  their  own 
localities,  but  of  Europe  in  general.  Here 
are  a  few  examples.  The  Bourse  of  Antwerp, 
now  burnt  and  rebuilt,  is  an  almost  contem- 
porary print,  showing  the  building  with 
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capital  detail,  even  to  the  design  of  the 
wuathereock.  Marian's  view  of  Wurtzburg 
is  a  fairly  excellent  specimen  of  his  Btyle, 
and  we  can  overlook  the  quaint  old  town, 
and  study  the  design  of  every  building,  its 
towers,  its  castle,  and  the  numerous  churches. 
A  few  other  examples  follow,  each  remark- 
able for  recording  the  appearance  of  old 
towns  which  are  now  materially  altered. 
Here  is  one  of  Merian's  best, — his  view  of 
Katisbon.  Notice  the  perfect  examples  of 
Mediceval  fortification,  the  quaint  entrance- 
gates,  the  fortified  bridges.  Here  is  Ober- 
wesel,  on  the  Rhine,  with  the  now  ruined 
Castle  of  Schonbcrg  represented  in  its  per- 
fect state.  Here  is  Ober-Lahnstein,  and  we 
can  trace  the  original  design  of  the  Marix- 
burg  and  of  Stoltze  Veste,  two  ruined  castles 
which  now  frown  upon  tlie  voyager  ;  while  to 
the  right,  the  now  beautiful  ruin,  the 
Romanesque  church  of  Nider  Lahnstein,  is 
represented  intact.  Some  of  these,  however, 
reveal  a  sad  record  of  the  brutality  of  our 
forefathers.  In  many  the  gallows  is  shown 
to  be  a  prominent  feature  in  the  landscape, 
— a  jiermanent  structure, — while  often  the 
movable  wheel,  on  which  many  an  unhappy 
wretch  has  been  broken  alive,  appears  as  a 
common  companion.  Merian  gives  us  a 
capital  view  of  the  Roman  gate, — the  Porta 
Nigra  of  Treves,  as  it  existed  in  his  time, 
and  until  lately,  in  fact,  crowned  with  the 
steeple  of  an  ancient  church,  and  many 
quaint  buildings.  Here  are  a  few  French 
examples,  including,  as  a  specimen,  one  of 
Israel  Sylvestre's  views.  It  is  of  Orleans, 
and  represents  the  churches  and  buildings  in 
ample  detail  as  they  existed  nearly  250  years 
ago. 

We  owe  to  an  English  traveller  a  view  of 
the    beautiful    church   of   St.  Nicaise  at 
Rheims,  taken  during  its  demolition  at  the 
revolution  of  1798  ;  and  to  a  German  a  good 
view  of  the  east  end  of  the  Notre  Dame,  with 
the  central  Jiicho  destroyed   at  the  same 
period.    A  scarce  view  of  Paris  shows  the 
demolished  church  of  St.  Genevieve,  with  a 
lofty  steeple  (the  tower  only  remains),  and 
many  another  demolished  building.  The 
Italian  series  is  of  very  remarkable  interest, 
for  it   commences  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  is  still  continued.    There  is  a 
fine  series  of  views  of  the  antiquities  of 
Rome,  which  date  from  1550  ;  but  I  show 
tlie  work  of  another  hand, — very  ancient 
views  of  old  St.  Peter's,  the  Farnese  Palace, 
and  the  Forum.     Michael  Angelo's  cele- 
brated tomb  is  represented  in  a  plate  dated 
1570 ;  the  design  of  the  intended  steeple  of 
St.  Peter's  by  a  plate  not  much  later  ;  while 
■we  can  study  the  condition  of  the  Colosseum 
in  1703  in  Specchi's  plate.    No  reference  to 
engravings  could  be  anything  like  complete 
without   notice   of  Piranesi's  magnificent 
works,  and  I  produce  therefore  bis  view  of 
St.  Paul's  without  the  walls,  now  destroyed 
by  lire,  and  rebuilt.    The  English  series  is 
sufficiently  large  to  claim  our  best  attention. 
Here  are  some  specimens  to  show  its  scope. 
Hollar  deserves  our  warmest  gi-atitude  for 
the  number  and  the  variety  of  his  plates.  A 
pupil  of  Merian,  we  can  trace  by  comparison 
how  far  he  departed  from  the  manner  of  his 
master,  and  excelled  him.    Here  is  a  reprint 
of  his  plate  of  Windsor  Castle,  which  is 
placed  beside  one  drawn  by  the  celebrated 
Knyff,  and  engraved  by  Kip.     It  is  sixty 
years  later,  and  we  can  trace  the  appearance 
of  the  keep  before  it  was  raised  by  Sir 
Jeffrey  Wyattville.    The  old  church  of  the 
town  is  also  shown.    King  gives  us  a  view  of 
Ripon  Minster  with  the  three  spires  ;  and 
Hollar  does   the  same,  1672,  for  Lincoln 
Cathedral ;   and  we  can  well  imagine  the 
magnificent  eifect  of  this  grand  old  minster 
on  its  lofty  hill,  when  crowned  in  this 
manner.    Harris  preserves  to  us  the  design 
of  the  central  lantern   of  Ely  Cathedral, 
recently  so  ably  reproduced  by  the  great 
architect  who  has  jDassed  away  from  us.  He 
shows  also  the  spire  on  the  western  tower, 
tlie  aspect  of  which  calls  for  its  rebuilding. 
Fourgeron   gives   us  a  good  print  of  the 
ancient  bell-tower  of  Salisbury,  ruthlessly 
and  unnecessarily  demolished  in  the  last 


century.  To  turn  to  London  for  a  moment. 
Here  is  Hollar's  view  of  the  choir  of  old  St. 
Paul's,  and  beside  it  the  west  front  of  West- 
minster without  its  towers.  I  exhibit  also 
Canaletti's  view  of  old  Riinelagh,  and  Toms's 
view  of  old  Shoreditch  Church.  I  will  not 
linger  over  London  views,  interesting  as  they 
are,  for  the  Grace  Exhibition  is  still  open  at 
South  Kensington.  To  attbrd  some  insight 
into  the  number  of  old  engravings  :  Mr. 
Grace's  collection  in  its  assorted  state 
numbers  there  over  1,500  examples.  How 
limitless,  therefore,  must  be  the  number, 
when  there  are  so  many  of  one  city  only  ? 
Hollar  gives  us  a  poor  plate  of  Hereford 
Cathedral,  showing  a  central  spire  and  the 
old  western  tower.  It  is  placed  near  a  view 
taken  on  the  day  when  this  ancient  tower 
fell,  burying  the  whole  of  the  front  in  ruins. 
The  engraving  is  a  capital  record  of  the 
appearance  of  the  building.  The  brothers 
S.  and  N.  Buck  produced  a  vast  number  of 
views  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
I  have  selected  as  examples  one  of  the  Castle 
of  Cambridge,  now  demolished,  and  the 
panorama  of  Reading.  What  a  change  has 
come  over  this  town  !  Hero  are  the  demo- 
lished church  of  Reculver,  the  old  Bridge  of 
Newcastlc-on-Tyne,  the  Cross  of  Coventry, 
and  Mitcham  Church,  all  demolished,  as  is 
also  the  ruined  church  of  St.  Chad,  Shrews- 
bury, which  fell  down  about  1778.  St.  Wini- 
fred's Well  is  shown  in  a  scarce  print,  the 
quaint  sign  of  Schoale  Inn  is  shown  by 
another  :  the  forlorn  aspect  of  Scarborough 
in  1799  is  ably  shown  by  Lowry's  plate.  To 
show  how  limitless  is  this  subject,  here  is 
the  aspect  of  the  church  of  the  Recollect 
Fathers,  all  the  worse  for  the  bombardment, 
at  Quebec,  by  Grignon,  1761 ;  and  here  is 
the  interior  of  the  old  dome  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  now  destroyed,  done  by  an  Italian 
hand. 

To  many  people  one  engraving  is  like 
another,  but  the  various  processes  are  of 
much  interest.  One  of  the  uses  of  old  en- 
gravings is  to  show  these,  and  with  a  few 
examples  I  will  conclude.  Here  are  charm- 
ing examples  of  line-engraving,  executed  by 
the  graver  on  the  copper  direct,  by  J.  Sadeler 
and  Mallery,  and  one  of  Mellan's  wonderful 
graver.  I  exhibit  his  "  Veronica,"  1649. 
'The  head  of  Christ  is  engraved  by  a  circular 
line  drawn  by  hand,  commencing  at  a  point 
in  the  centre,  the  whole  effect  being  pro- 
duced by  deepening  the  action  of  the  graver 
where  wanted. 

Thourueyser's  delicate  style  is  shown  by 
his  Laocoon  ;  while  of  etchings,  I  produce, 
as  specimens,  examples  by  K.  du  Jardin, 
1642  ;  Ostade,  1641  ;  Berghem,  Testa,  Sal- 
vator-Rosa,  and  Melchoir  Kussell. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  Claude 
Lorraine's  view  of  the  Forum,  1636,  and  of 
Benedetto  and  Silvatore  Castiglione,  whose 
works  wiU  amply  repay  examination. 

Rembrandt's  portrait  of  himself,  1639,  is  a 
fine  plate,  and  completes  a  group  of  etchings 
of  great  diversity.  Of  the  processes  of 
printing  in  bistre,  in  tints,  and  in  colours, 
there  are  several  examples, — one,  a  wood- 
cut of  Raffaelle  s  cartoon  the  "  Miraculous 
Draught  of  Fishes,"  being  dated  so  early  as 
1609. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  mezzotint,  and  of 
the  style  of  Cos  way  and  Bartolozzi.  It 
remains,  therefore,  but  to  show  a  few  Conti- 
nental examples  of  this  beautifully-stippled 
style.  I  have  now  traced  some  of  the  uses 
of  old  engravings.  How  many  more  could 
have  been  mentioned  did  time  admit,  and 
how  readily  other  illustrations  could  have 
been  given,  even  of  the  points  that  have 
been  thus  hastily  passed  in  review  !  The 
walls  could  readily  have  been  filled  with  en- 
gravings bearing  upon  each  one  of  the  sub- 
jects named,  and  examples  might  have  been 
obtained  of  much  more  artistic  merit  than 
those  before  you.  My  object  has  been,  how- 
ever, simply  to  place  on  the  walls  ordinary 
engravings,  each  of  but  little  intrinsic  value 
comparatively,  and  quite  within  the  reach  of 
any  collector.  They  are  obtainable  now, 
but  they  cannot  be  reproduced  as  originals. 
The  world  is  large,  and  men  and  women  of 


artistic  tastes  are  on  the  increase.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  likely  that  the  opportunities 
of  to-day  will  remain  to-morrow,  and  the 
facilities  to  our  hand  now  will  surely 
decrease.  When  we  consider  the  losses  of 
art  works  by  accident,  by  decay,  and  by  ex- 
portation to  remote  parts  of  the  world,  it  is 
evident  that  what  I  state  is  capable  of 
demonstration.  I  hope  that  what  has  been 
said  to-night  will  direct  more  attention  on 
the  part  of  lovers  of  art  to  these  beautiful 
works,  and  that,  in  addition,  this  grand  old 
art  of  engraving,  which  deserves  so  well  at 
our  hands  by  reason  of  the  worthy  work  it 
has  done  in  the  world,  may  have,  itself,  more 
interest  shown  to  it.  It  ought  not  to  be  that 
in  Pingland  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
we  talk  so  much  of  art  and  art  matters,  one 
of  its  principal  exponents  should  be  Buffered 
to  languish  for  want  of  patronage. 


ADVERSARIA  HIBERNICA, 

LITERARY  AND  TECHNICAL, 

Men's  professions  and  trades,  when  the  men 
are  of  literary  tastes,  can  be  guessed  at  by 
their  writings,  or  by  the  number  of  words  of  a 
technical  character  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
using.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
occurrence  of  a  few  technical  terms  in  the 
writings  of  an  author  is  a  sure  criterion  of 
liis  original  or  present  calling,  but  the  con- 
stant repetition  of  words  not  commonly  used 
— words  in  explanation  of  scientific,  art, 
mechanical  forms  and  usages,  processes  and 
manipulations — points  to  the  user  being  of,  or 
closely  connected  at  one  time  or  another 
in  his  life  with,  a  particular  profession  or 
craft.  Perhaps  there  is  no  writer  in  the 
English  language  whose  writings  have  been 
submitted  to  such  an  exhaustive  analysis  or 
distillation  as  Shakespeare,  and  were  he  alive 
to-day  he  proi)ably  would  smile  if  not  laugli 
outright  at  several  of  the  whimsies  of  his 
dramatic  and  philological  critics.  In  the 
dramas  and  poems  of  Shakespeare  occur 
numerous  technical  terms,  showing  that  ho 
or  the  writer  or  writers  of  the  plays  that  bear 
his  name  were  deeply  read.  'The  identity  of 
Shakespeare  in  at  least  several  of  bis  plays 
with  their  hitherto  acknowledged  author  is 
beginning  to  be  disputed.  There  is  no  use 
in  Shakespeare's  admirers  resenting  the 
dissection  of  writings  or  his  claims  to  be  con- 
sidered what  he  has  been  for  nigh  three 
centuries.  Old  systems  of  astrology,  astro- 
nomy, and  chemistry  have  been  knocked  on 
the  head,  old  theories  of  nature  and  human 
nature  sadly  battered,  geology  and  revelation 
are  in  fierce  conflict,  according  to  some,  but  can 
be  harmonised  according  to  others.  Darwin 
is  denounced  and  vindicated  by  separate 
schools  of  thought,  and  a  thousand  and  one 
old  views  and  grooves  of  faith  are  being 
ruptured  to  the  intense  chagrin  of  many, 
and  the  new  delight  of  more.  When  such 
revolutions  and  upheavings  are  taking  place, 
we  must  not  wonder  that  Shakespeare's 
claims  are  disputed,  and  that  all  things  above 
and  below  will,  if  they  are  not  at  present,  be 
submitted  to  an  anatomical  ordeal.  But  to 
return.  What  was  Shakespeare  originally — 
a  shepherd,  or  deer  stealer,  a  hind  or  a  handi- 
craftsman ?  With  certainty  we  know  not. 
One  of  his  latest  commentators,  and  an  able 
one  in  a  particular  direction,  has  gone  far  to 
prove  him  a  builder,  the  commentator  or 
critic  being  of  that  profession  himself. 
Numerous,  it  will  be  seen,  are  the  technical 
words  used  by  Shakespeare  in  his  several 
dramas  bearing  upon  the  building  art ;  but  in 
the  works  of  our  own  Swift,  prose  and  poetry, 
numerous  also  are  the  allusions  to  building 
matters  and  other  technical  matters.  In  the 
works,  too,  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  the  Irish 
churchman  and  philosopher,  many  technical 
terms  or  allusions  to  science,  art,  and  trade 
matters  will  be  found.  The  "Querist"  of 
George  Berkeley  will  show  that  he  was  well 
posted  up  in  general  knowledge,  though  he 
may  not  often  use  strictly  technical  terms  to 
express  his  ideas. 

Craftsmen  who  become  authors,  and  archi- 
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tects,  engineers,  and  medical  men,  even  in 
their  ordinary  writings,  are  prone  to  use 
technical  words,  but  we  think  that  the  educa- 
ted and  skilled  artisan  is  more  prone  to  do  so 
than  any  of  the  others,  named  or  unnamed, 
and  for  very  obvious  reasons.  A  thinking, 
working,  and  literary  craftsman,  who  has 
worked  for  several  years  at  his  trade,  will 
very  often  be  found  to  use  in  his  writings 
terms  belonging  to  his  trade  or  kindred 
trades  with  which  he  has  been  in  contact. 
The  English  language,  perhaps,  more 
than  any  other  mother  tongue,  is  largely 
made  up  of  technical  words,  or  words  having 
such  an  origin.  Particularly  within  the  last 
hundred  years  many  technical  words  have 
been  incorporated  with  the  language  of  the 
people,  and  are  now  in  constant  use.  Some 
words,  and  even  those  of  purely  technical  or 
mechanical  origin  are  going  out  of  use, 
becoming  obsolete  through  more  causes  than 
one.  Particular  words  no  longer  express 
what  they  once  meant,  in  consequence  of  the 
usages  or  manipulations  through  which  they 
had  their  origin  having  died  out,  or  a 
diiferent  state  of  society  and  manners  being 
now  in  existence.  Several  old  slang  terms 
have  become  proper  words,  and  once  correct 
words  improper  ones.  Yearly  new  slang 
terms  are  being  adopted  and  old  words  taken 
to  express  more  than  they  meant  a  century 
since.  We  may  deplore  the  use  of  slang  and 
cant,  but  the  tide  cannot  be  pushed  back  by 
any  known  means  that  we  are  aware  of. 
Laws  may  be  passed,  colleges  and  schools 
or  the  heads  thereof  may  ordain,  and  gram- 
marians thunder  in  vain,  the  people  may 
listen,  but  will  they  obey  ?  Ignorance  and 
vulgarity  are  still  strong,  and  the  language 
of  the  streets  and  alleys,  the  courts  and  work- 
shops, the  marts,  the  mines,  and  the  fields 
is  too  strong  for  the  statute  laws  or  the 
schools  and  colleges.  Crime  in  itself  is  a 
great  producer,  a  great  creator  of  cant  and 
slang,  for  they  are  the  weapons  of  the 
criminal,  the  tools  and  instruments  for  the 
Buccessful  prosecution  of  his  task.  Were  the 
criminal  to  call  a  spade  a  spade,  a  theft  or  a 
new  deceit  by  its  proper  or  recognised  name, 
his  fellow-men  might  overthrow  his  design, 
or  the  guardians  of  the  peace  detect  his 
imposture  and  himself.  The  habitual  loafer, 
mendicant  as  well  as  habitual  criminal,  is  a 
thinker  and  a  worker,  a  maker  of  our  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  a  breaker  of  our  laws.  False- 
hoods are  necessary  to  the  existence  of  men 
that  will  not  honestly  work  for  a  living,  and 
new  systems  of  imposture  must  always  give 
rise  to  new  cant  and  slang  terms  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  knavery  by  the 
fraudulent  or  criminal  classes.  And  here 
we  might  ask,  can  a  habitual  criminal  or  im- 
poster,  no  matter  how  he  is  outwardly  dis- 
guised, be  known  by  his  language  ?  We  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  in  many  instances  he 
can.  The  language  or  words  common  to  his 
calling  or  companions  will  break  out,  parti- 
cularly if  he  is  not  a  well-educated  person. 
There  is  a  proverb  which  says,  "  Show  me 
your  companions  and  I  will  tell  you  what 
you  are  ;"  and  to  a  great  extent  it  may  be 
accepted  as  a  truth  that  a  man  or  woman's 
language  or  conversation  will  prove  an  index 
to  their  character  and  that  of  their  associates 
and  surroundings. 

We  took  a  walk  within  the  last  few  days 
through  some  aristocratic,  legal,  and  mer- 
chant quarters  of  Dublin  now  in  ruin,  yet 
thickly  matted  with  a  misery-crammed  popu- 
lation. The  sights  and  scenes  they  conjured 
up,  the  memories  and  associations  they 
recalled,  and  the  thoughts  they  suggested, 
were  too  many  and  too  overpowering  to 
reproduce  here.  Around  and  through  the 
woe-begone  Liberties  and  Coombe,  Kevin- 
street,  Patrick-street  and  Close,  Bride- 
ptreet,  and  (iolden-lane.  Chancery-lane, 
Ship-street,  Hooy's-court,  Castle-street, 
Fishamble-street, Smock- alley  (nowExchange- 
Btreet),  and  out  and  about  there,  and  in 
nnmorouH  other  courts  and  alleys  ott'  the 
above-named  streets.  Thoro  are  histories, 
and  deeply  interesting  ones,  connected  with 
them  all,  of  great  men — aye,  and  women  too, 


and  of  important  events  that  have  never  yet 
found,  and  perhaps  never  will  find,  any  fitting 
record.  Who  can  sit  down  in  this  poor  and 
emasculated  city  to  write  of  the  past,  where 
honest  intellect  is  snubbed,  and  God-giving 
genius  ostracised,  if  not  devoted  to  party  or 
unprincipled  purposes  ?  The  old  city  is  in 
ruin,  and  dirt  and  disease  are  plentiful,  and 
nearly  always  together;  yet  churches  are 
going  up,  and  the  patriotic  clergy  of  both 
denominations  are  dying  out.  If  they  are 
all  good  preachers  and  hard-workers  for  the 
church  and  the  church  alone,  and  humbly 
obedient  to  the  bishops,  the  prelates  will 
promote  in  and  out  of  season,  but  if  they  are 
intellectual  workers  for  their  poor  old  country 
they  are  passed  over  and  tabooed.  Oh  ! 
what  tales  and  true  ones  our  poor  pen  could 
not  tell  of  bright  days,  of  buried  hopes  and 
baffled  aspirations,  of  intolerance  on  bishops' 
thrones,  and  in  rectors'  and  parish  priests' 
pulpits,  of  brilliant  curates  crucified  by 
tyrannical  prelates  and  their  agents  !  But 
enough,  for  we  are  not  in  these  pages 
political  or  sectarian.  Dublin  is  sepulchred, 
her  blood  is  flowing,  and  those  who  could 
and  would  raise  her  by  their  genius  and 
moral  worth  are  allowed  to  inne  by  the 
members  of  their  own  church.  Mammon  is 
the  god  and  the  idol  of  the  many,  and  few 
are  left  now  in  the  city  who  are  willing  to 
work  for  the  pure  love  of  a  native  literature 
or  a  native  art.  Dublin  is  growing  demoral- 
ised, her  sons  and  daughters  of  the  rising 
generation  are  unlike  their  predecessors,  and 
though  the  morality  of  our  women  is  still,  as 
a  whole,  as  high  perhaps  as  ever,  the 
Cornelias  are  few  and  far  between.  Mothers 
now  rear  sons  and  daughters,  or  rather  the 
latter  now  rear  themselves,  and  are  prone  to 
look  down  on  the  old  world  notions  of  their 
parents  and  grandparents.  Old  Duiilin  is  in 
rags  and  wretchedness,  and  new  Dublin  is 
dressed  in  "  shoddy."  The  sexes  are  ap- 
proximating in  dress,  and  pinchbeck,  adul- 
terated silk  and  tin-foil  decoration  is  every- 
where apparent.  This  is  the  New  Town, 
messieurs,  mesdames,  gentlemen  and  ladies 
of  fashion.  Sweep  along  the  fiags,  then,  and 
dream  not  of  the  old  city  of  your  grandsires ; 
it  is  the  city  of  the  dead  and  the  dying,  the 
city  of  our  olden  glory  and  our  present 
shame. 

Apropos — Here  is  a  picture  or  rather  a 
phase  of  old  city  life  in  the  last  century,  from 
the  pen  of  one  who  knew  the  city  wlaen  he 
was  a  boy,  and  who  thus  gave  us  his  recollec- 
tions when  "  A  Quinquagenarian  "  forty- 
seven  years  ago  : — "  The  attorneys  of  the 
Old  Four  Courts  [at  the  back  of  Christ 
Church  Cathedral]  were  as  distinct  as  the 
lawyers  of  the  day  from  those  of  modern  times. 
I  remember,  when  a  youth,  being  brought 
into  the  office  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  in 
Dublin,  who  dwelt  in  that  then  fashionable 
resort  of  attorneys.  Chancery-lane  [off 
Golden-lane] ,  instead  of  residing,  as  now,  in 
some  of  the  squares,  as  men  of  ton  and 
elegance — as  the  rivals  of  all  that  was 
exquisite  in  taste,  virlii,  equipage,  and  horse- 
flesh. Your  attorney  of  that  day  was,  to  be 
sure,  equally  keen,  equally  conscionable  in 
the  length  and  composition  of  his  hill  of 
costs ;  but  he  was  a  vulgai-ian — a  provincial — 
nhroi/ucnnicr.  (Reader,  pardon  the  coinage.) 
Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  stick  to  the 
single  portrait  I  have  alluded  to — my  uncle's 
attorney  in  Chancery-lane — he  was  not  a  bad 
or  extra  specimen  of  his  race.  I  remember 
when  ushered  into  his  back  parlour,  which 
served  him  for  office,  dressing-room,  eating- 
room,  and,  I  believe,  sometimes  sleeping- 
room,  what  a  dusty,  dingy,  dark,  fetid  hole 
it  was.  The  man  was  not  out  of  keeping  with 
his  domicile — he  looked  like  a  great  bloated 
spider  in  tlie  centre  of  his  cobweb.  I  have 
him  before  my  mind's  eye,  as  he  waddled 
off'  his  triangular  chair  to  salute  us  ;  his 
snuff'-stained  cadaverous  face  overhung 
j  by  a  browa  scratch  wig  that  stuck  away  on 
j  his  head,  and  seemed  to  have  grown  too 
I  small  for  his  cranium  ;  his  natural  black  hair 
thrusting  itself  out  over  liis  left  ear,  and 
hanging  extravagantly  from  his  poll  behind  ; 


his  abdomen  immensely  protuberant,  and  as 
his  inexpressibles  scorned  the  aid  of  sus- 
penders to  keep  them  up,  they  fell  apart  from 
his  waistcoat,  and  leaving  a  goodly  share  of 
not  quite  clean  linen  to  be  seen,  they  hung  in 
loose  folds  about  his  thighs,  and  caused  the 
corduroy  of  which  they  were  composed,  to 
whistle  as  he  waddled  about  the  chamber.  His 
accent  was  in  the  rich  brogue  of  the  Co.  Lime- 
rick ;  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  familiar, 
gossiping,  flattering,  slewdering  fondness 
with  which  he  complimented  my  uncle,  who 
was  one  of  his  oldest  clients.    I  have  reason 

to  remember  Tim  well ;  the  best  part  of 

my  worthy  relative's  property  passed  into  his 
hands  instead  of  mine,  in  liquidation  of  his 
tremendous  volume  of  a  bill  of  costs,  which, 
whether  they  were  taxed  in  hell,  and  under 
the  encouraging  presence  of  his  satanic 
majesty,  I  do  not  remember." 

Christ  Church-yard,  where  the  old  Four 
Courts  existed  in  the  last  century,  was  popu- 
larly known  as  "  Hell,"  and  there  was  a 
thoroughfare  through  from  Fishamble-street 
to  Winetavern-street.  Chancery-lane,  abovo 
alluded  to,  passing  from  Golden-lane  to 
Bride-street,  has  several  of  the  old  houses 
still  standing,  once  resided  in  by  celebrated 
judges  and  lawyers  of  a  diff"erent  intellectual 
and  moral  type  than  the  attorney  described 
by  the  writer  quoted.  The  houses,  however, 
are  in  ruin,  but  their  broad  staircases,  pan- 
nelkd  wainscotted  walls  and  partitions  and 
wooden  cornices  can  still  be  seen.  Those 
who  are  curious  can  hunt  up  the  names  of 
the  great  legal  and  other  worthies  who  once 
resided  in  Chancery-lane  and  out  and  about 
there,  by  referring  to  the  old  directories  of 
eighty  and  a  hundred  years  ago  and  upwards. 

H. 


THE  ART  OF  THE  ITALIAN 
RENAISSANCE.* 

(See  page  154  ante.) 

The  lecturer  announced  that  on  the  present 
occasion  they  had  to  study  the  art  of  Venice. 
As  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  Venice  had 
made  her  mark  as  a  great  maritime  power, 
while  in  the  twelfth  century  she  had  become 
the  mistress  of  eastern  commerce,  and  the 
banker  of  Europe.  The  characteristics  of 
Venetian  art  are  as  diff'erent  from  those  of 
the  art  of  Florence  or  Sienna  as  her  political 
history  is  from  theirs.  The  Florentines, 
like  the  Athenians,  and  the  French  of  the 
Revolution,  lived  in  a  whirlpool  of  new  ideas. 
Their  political  life  was  a  series  of  catas- 
trophes and  metamorphoses.  The  Venetians 
had  something  of  the  ponderous  adhesive- 
ness and  conservatism  of  the  English.  The 
Venetian  school  was  from  the  first  a  colour 
school.  The  early  Venetian  carried  down 
the  Byzantine  traditions  to  a  much  later 
period  than  the  painters  of  any  other  of  the 
Italian  schools.  They  remained  unaff'ected  by 
the  influence  of  Giotto.  After  speaking  of 
some  of  the  most  prominent  painters  of  the 
school  of  the  Vivarini,  the  lecturer  referred 
at  some  length  to  Carlo  Crivelli,  of  whose 
works,  so  scarce  in  Venice,  there  was  quite  a 
unique  collection  in  the  National  Gallery. 
His  pictures,  besides  their  intrinsic  value  as 
!  works  of  art,  are  most  interesting  histori- 
cally, as  links  between  the  old  and  new 
schools.  In  general  method  Crivelli  is  an 
adherent  of  the  old  system,  an  archaic 
painter,  but  he  is  affected  with  all  the  new 
influences,  and  naively  reproduces  the  man- 
nerism of  the  Padua  school  after  a  fashion  of 
his  own,  so  that  to  study  his  pictures  is  to 
[  study  an  epitome — and  an  interesting  and 
I  vital  epitome — of  Venetian  art  from  the 
i  Byzantines  to  the  Bellini.  The  style  of 
I  Crivelli  is  a  complex  one — made  up  of  several 
strangely  incongruous  elements,  which  are 
!  welded  together  into  somethiug  like  harmony 
by  his  very  individual  genuis.  Crivelli  has 
laboured  to  lay  a  few  stones  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  which  the  bold  and  lofty  building  of 
M.  Angelo,  Correggio,  and  Rapliael  at  last 

•  By  Dr.  John  Todhiinter.  Being  the  fourth  of  a  course  of 
riclit  iectiir  :s  delivered  under  tlie  auspices  ot  the  AlciauUia 
QuIk'j,'Cj  ill  tUv  Uuscum  Buildings,  '1  riiiity  College. 
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brought  crashing  down.  He  aimB  at  ideal 
grace,  and  ends  in  petty  affectation  ;  he 
feathers  himself  up  for  a  supreme  effort  after 
sublimity,  and  falls  into  grotesqueness  and 
grimace  ;  yet  his  failure  is  not  contemptible, 
the  effort  being  so  sincere  and  painstaking — 
and  it  is  not  always  failure.  Ho  has  occa- 
sionally struck  a  sublime  note  and  produced 
an  episode  full  of  naive  charm  and  natural 
grace.  In  the  National  Gallery,  London, 
Crivelli  is  seen  at  his  best.  Anyone  who 
studies  him  there  without  conceiving  for  him 
an  affectionate  admiration  must  bo  hard  to 
])lea8e.  Here  in  many  instances  ho  has  suc- 
ceeded in  harmonising  his  stern  and  quaint 
drawing  with  his  rich  coloui* — the  result  of 
the  whole  being  an  effect  of  cheerful  solem- 
nity which  gives  quite  a  unique  atmosphere 
to  his  pictures.  He  opens  to  the  sympa- 
thetic imagination  a  garden  of  Paradise — 
Jess  sentimental  and  more  robust  and  real 
than  that  created  by  Pungino,  steeped  in  a 
more  fervent  sunshine,  whicli  reveals  details 
with  something  of  the  startling  distinctness, 
so  sensuous  yet  so  spiritual,  that  stings  us 
in  some  of  Browning's  jjoems.  And  through 
this  paradise  move  a  throng  of  saints,  each 
as  vividly  revealed  as  a  distinct  personality 
as  the  birds  and  fruits  and  flowers  that  sur- 
round them  are  as  distinct  objects  of  sense. 
Crivelli  is  weakest  in  his  women.  He  has  an 
ideal  of  grace  which  unfortunately  betrays 
him  into  meagreness  of  figure  with  affecta- 
tion in  the  pose  of  head  and  arms — all  his 
thin  maidens,  with  sharp-pointed  chins,  self- 
consciously practise  deportment.  None  of 
them  know  exactly  how  to  wear  their  beads 
and  arms  and  hands.  His  St.  Catherine 
daintily  applies  the  tips  of  her  tender  lingers 
to  her  wheel  as  if  she  were  expecting  to  be 
complimented  on  their  whiteness,  and  the 
Virgin  lifts  a  shroud  of  muslin  drapery  from 
Ler  child  as  if  she  were  performing  some 
strange  finger  exercise  in  which  each  finger 
had  to  exhibit  its  several  dexterity.  The 
great  school  of  the  Bellini  took  the  torch  of 
art  from  the  hands  of  the  Vivarini,  and 
carried  it  through  the  fifteenth  century 
down  to  the  times  of  Giorgione  and  Titiano. 
Jacopo  di  Piero,  usually  known  as  Jacopo 
Bellini,  was  a  fellow-student  of  Antonio 
Vivarini.  His  works  appear  to  have  been 
altogether  in  fresco.  It  was  reserved  for  his 
sons  to  perfect  the  method  of  oil  painting. 
Great  love  seems  to  have  existed  between 
the  two  brothers,  who,  though  working  to 
some  extent  inde2)endently,  constantly 
assisted  each  other,  Gentile  being,  it  was 
said,  the  more  learned  in  the  theory  of  his 
art,  while  Giovanni,  or  Gian,  as  he  was 
called,  was  the  more  perfect  in  its  practice. 
The  eai-ly  history  of  the  two  brothers  is  so 
much  alike  that  to  describe  that  of  the  one  is 
to  describe  that  of  the  other.  Educated  in 
their  father's  workshop,  in  Padua,  they  both 
began  to  paint  in  the  manner  of  their  father, 
but  influenced,  and  well  influenced  by 
Montegna,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  often 
most  difficult  to  decide  as  to  the  authorship 
of  the  paintings  produced  in  this  Padua 
school  of  Jacopo  Bellini.  In  some  respects 
the  art  of  Gentile  BeUini  contrasts  favour- 
ably with  that  of  Montegna,  who,  with  aU 
his  power,  was  something  of  a  pedant.  If 
lie  i-esembles  Sebastian  Bach  in  his  applica- 
tion of  the  canons  of  science  to  his  art,  he 
falls  somewhat  short  of  him  in  subordinating 
these  canons  to  imagination  and  passion. 
Perspective  in  the  fifteenth  century  painting 
to  some  extent  corresponded  to  countei'point 
in  the  music  of  Bach's  time — that  is  to  say, 
it  was  a  recognised  means  of  displaying  the 
painter's  skill  and  ingenuity.  Accordingly, 
Montegna,  a  great  perspectivist,  sets  him- 
.self  to  solve  difficult  problems,  which  when 
solved  have  but  little  interest  for  the  non- 
scientific  spectator.  Gentile  Bellini's  life 
v/as  a  prosperous  one.  He  was  overwhelmed 
with  commissions,  and  painted  some  of  the 
important  historical  works  in  the  Ducal 
Palace,  and  he  had  the  rare  honour  of  being 
the  first  teacher  of  Titian,  who  entered  his 
school  when  but  nine  years  of  age  in  1486. 
Gian  Bellini  was  five  years  younger  than  his 
brother,  whom  he  outlived  nine  years,  dying 


at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety.  His  early 
stylo  was  formed  upon  that  of  his  father,  old 
Jacopo,  but  much  affected  by  Montegna.  In 
middle  life  he  appears  to  have  worked  in 
friendly  i-ivalry  with  his  brother,  but  how  far 
their  worksliops  were  independent  seems 
doubtful.  Gian  appears  to  have  at  first 
timidly  trodden  in  his  brother's  footsteps  as 
regards  oil  painting,  but  finally  he  became  a 
consummate  master  of  the  process  and  the 
greatest  colourist  that  Italy  had  as  yet  pro- 
duced. In  thus  perfecting  his  new  art  Ids 
ideal  underwent  an  important  change.  With 
the  hard  and  dry  method  of  the  older  school, 
he  abandoned  the  stern  design  of  Montegna 
for  a  richer  and  more  flowing  and  more 
beautiful  style  of  composition.  The  Madonnas 
of  his  prime,  with  their  plump  and  buxom 
beauty,  jirelude  the  volui)tuous  Magdalens  of 
the  later  painters,  Titian  and  Giorgione,  his 
great  pupils,  who,  while  losing  his  rare 
spiritual  qualities,  inherited  the  sensuous 
body  in  which  these  were  clothed,  and  gave 
it  a  new  soul.  Gian's  great  picture  repre- 
senting the  "  Agony  in  the  Garden,"  is  a 
most  remarkable  one.  There  is  in  it  an 
imaginative  power  rarely,  if  ever,  attained 
by  Bellini  elsewhere.  In  the  foreground  the 
three  apostles  lie  asleep,  while  at  a  short 
distance  Christ  kneels  upon  a  little  hill,  the 
angel  with  the  cross  appears  among  the 
clouds  of  dawn.  In  the  valley  below  Judas 
is  seen  approaching  with  a  body  of  armed 
men.  The  landscape,  full  of  the  strange 
sadness  of  early  morning,  is  beautiful  in 
itself  ;  the  somewhat  arid  country,  with  its 
grass  patches  and  scattered  trees  ;  the  city 
on  a  distant  hill,  clearly  revealed  against  the 
pale  sky,  with  its  grey  clouds,  touched  in 
their  under  surfaces  with  salmon  colour ;  the 
stream  in  the  middle  distance,  running  chill 
under  its  banks  damp  with  dew  ;  and  over  all 
the  solemn  twilight  and  cold,  clear  atmos- 
phere of  dawn,  producing  an  impression  of 
reality  very  rare  in  works  of  this  time.  Its 
full  significance  is  only  felt  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  kneeling  figure  con- 
spicuous in  the  centre  of  the  picture — so 
utterly  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  world — 
where  morning  finds  his  friends  asleep  and 
his  enemies  awake  ;  where,  for  answer  to 
his  prayers  the  Angel  of  the  Agony  stands 
pale  and  terrible  up  on  the  clouds,  holding 
the  cup  that  cannot  i)ass  from  him  until 
drained  to  the  last  drop.  There  is  a  weird 
horror  in  this  figure  of  the  angel,  who  ap- 
pears as  a  naked  child,  pale  as  a  ghost, 
standing  with  statue-like  tranquillity  upon, 
not  among  the  clouds.  It  thrills  the  imagi- 
nation like  a  real  apparition,  making  the 
blood  run  cold  like  that  brief  stage  direction 
in  Macbeth,  "  An  apparition  of  a  bloody 
child  rises."  The  lecturer  concluded  by 
referring  to  several  other  works  of  Bellini. 


THE  PROPOSED  NEW  MASONIC 
ORPHAN  SCHOOL  BUILDING. 

The  following  were  amongst  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Masonic  Female  Orphan  School 
held  at  Freemasons'  HaU,  Molesworth-street, 
on  the  3rd  inst. : — 

That  having  regard  to  the  interests  and  require- 
ments of  the  school,  it  is  not  desirable  to  expend 
on  the  erection  and  building  of  a  new  school,  out  of 
the  invested  capital  of  the  charity,  any  greater 
amount  tlian  a  sum  of  £5,000. 

That  the  additional  amount  required  to  com- 
plete such  new  buildings  shall  be  defrayed  by  sub- 
scriptions and  donations  from  memliers  of  the  order 
towards  a  lund,  to  be  called  "  The  Special  Building 
Fund." 

That  the  trustees  are  hereby  authorised  and 
empowered  to  apply  £5,000  of  such  invested  capital 
in  the  erection  and  buildins  of  such  new  school  upon 
the  site  and  according  to  the  plan  therefor  already 
determined  on  by  the  board. 

That  in  order  to  receive  ample  funds  for  the 
completion  of  the  buildings  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  approved  by  the  board,  it  be  a  direction  to  the 
trustees  that  no  advance  is  to  be  made  from  such 
allotted  £5,000  of  the  invested  capital  until  the  list 
of  contril>ution8  to  the  special  buildins  fund  shall 
have  reached  £5,000,  and  at  least  £2,600  lodged 
in  bank  to  the  credit  of  that  fund. 


Notice  of  the  following  motion  was  given  : — 
That  all  the  donations  to  Building  Fund  paid 
within  the  three  years  ending  December,  1881, 
entitle  the  donor  thereof  to  the  same  privileges  aa 
vice-patrons,  vice-presidents,  or  life  governors,  as 
they  would  he  entitled  to  for  similar  subscriptions 
if  paid  in  one  sum  to  the  ordinary  funds  of  the 
school. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  IRISH    INSTITUTE  OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  lUISH  BUILDER. 

SiE, — Your  leading  article  in  last  number 
has  not  appeared  one  moment  too  soon — the 
architectural  profession  in  Ireland  is  in  a 
condition  of  disorganisation  and  decay. 
Such  a  state  of  things  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  when  the  profession  have  no  represen- 
tative body  to  protect  their  rights  or  redress 
their  grievances.  Having  been  engaged  in 
the  profession  in  this  city  for  many  years, 
and  being  a  member  of  the  so-called  "  Royal 
Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland,"  I 
have  been  more  and  more  disgusted  at  the 
apathy  exliibited  by  that  body,  which  only 
appears  like  a  meteor,  to  disappear  as 
suddenly  and  unaccountably,  and  is  too  lofty 
to  look  to  the  dignity  of  the  profession  and 
qualifications  of  its  own  members,  but  which 
appears  only  where  self-glorification  is  to  be 
exhibited  by  its  self-elected  council,  by  getting 
up  a  4onversazione,  or  intruding  themselves 
on  an  incoming  viceroy,  or  in  giving  a  dinner 
to  the  President  of  the  British  Institute. 
The  three  tailors  of  Tooley-street  never 
spoke  with  more  emphasis  or  absurdity 
than  do  the  present  council  of  the  R.  I.  A.  1. 
when  they  lead  the  public  to  believe  that 
they  represent  and  guide  the  profession.  If 
they  have  any  influence,  why  do  they  not 
prevent  architects  from  touting  for  work  in 
the  most  disgraceful  manner,  in  some  cases 
ofl'ering  to  do  the  work  for  half  the  usual  per- 
centage, or  even  for  nothing,  if  the  opportu- 
nity oSers  of  "  cutting  out  another  archi- 
tect?" I  have  often  found  that  such  men, 
members  of  the  Institute,  had  gone  to  my 
clients  asking  to  be  permitted  to  submit 
plans  on  approbation  ("  No  cure,  no  pay,"  like 
chimney  doctors)  where  I  had  been  regularly 
employed  to  prepare  plans.  I  could  mention 
names  of  architects,  eminent  in  the  pro- 
fession, who  have  been  mean  enough  to  in- 
terview my  clients  with  a  view  to  subvert  me, 
and  can  give  an  anecdote  that  will  amuse 
your  readers.  Some  time  ago  a  certain  party 
determined  to  improve  a  building  of  which 
he  was  owner,  and  consulted  an  architect  on 
the  subject ;  the  news  getting  abroad, 
another  architect,  and  a  friend  of  the  first 
one,  interviewed  the  proprietor,  and  offered 
to  prepare  plans  for  half  the  usual  fees  ;  on 
the  next  day  a  third  architect  (a  friend  of 
the  other  two)  offered  to  plan  and  super- 
intend the  entire  alterations  for  nothing. 
Whilst  the  members  of  the  profession, 
without  any  regard  to  honor  or  decency,  are 
thus  cutting  one  another's  throats,  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that  pretenders  are  springing 
up  in  every  direction,  and  calling  themselves 
"  architects  "  ?  Several  cases  have  come 
under  my  notice  recently  where  carpenters 
and  others  have  called  themselves  archi- 
tects, and  prepared  and  submitted  plans 
as  such.  If  architecture,  the  first  of  the  arts, 
is  thus  to  be  degraded,  on  whose  shoulders 
is  the  blame  to  rest  ?  I  say  on  the  council  of 
the  Irish  Institute,  which  professes  to  lead 
the  profession,  and  whose  members  look  on 
its  rules  as  a  dead  letter  in  their  practice. 
If  architects  only  worked  for  their  proper 
fees  and  conscientiously  discharged  their 
duties,  they  would  not  be  at  all  overpaid  ; 
but  in  all  cases  it  will  be  found  that  those 
who  accept  half  fees  and  act  unprofes- 
sionally  neglect  their  duties,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate client  who  employs  them  suffers  much 
more  than  if  he  had  paid  the  full  fees  to  an 
architect  who  would  look  after  his  interests. 

The  Architectural  Association  of  Ireland 
during  its  brief  existence  did  some  service  to 
the  junior  members  of  the  profession  by 
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bringing  them  together  in  social  intercourse ; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  if  it  could  be  re- 
vived it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  its 
members  and  the  general  good  of  the  pro- 
fession. I  feel  that  it  is  hopeless  to  appeal 
to  the  Institute,  as  at  present  constituted,  to 
do  anything,  and  would  ask  you  to  receive 
the  names  of  any  architect?  who  would  join 
the  revived  association.  If  the  former  mem- 
bers of  that  body  would  combine  to  revive 
it,  and  would  ask  their  friends  to  join,  I  am 
convinced  that  much  good  would  accrue ; 
points  of  practice  could  be  discussed,  and 
pretenders  exposed,  and  both  the  public  and 
profession  would  gain  much  by  the  existence 
of  such  a  body.  An  Architect. 

P.  S. — I  enclose  my  name,  but  not  for 
publication. 

[The  above  communication  came  to  hand 
too  late  for  our  issue  of  1st  inst.,  for  which 
it  was  intended. — Ed.  I.  B.] 


Sir, — Being  from  home  on  an  inspection 
of  ancient  coastguard  stations,  the  churches 
of  the  early  Christians  of  the  county  Antrim, 
and  other  public  buildings,  I  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity until  to-day  of  seeing  the  Builder  of 
31st  ult.,  and  Mr.  Drew's  able  and  exhaustive 
letter.  I  am  sure  you  appreciate  the  nice 
display  of  feeling  by  which  he  does  not  wish 
to  raise  an  unfriendly  controversy  with  you ; 
such  courtesy  is  grateful  and  refreshing. 

It  is  his  modesty  to  consider  our  numbers 
in  Dublin  so  few  (of  course  he  means  com- 
paratively), but  I  find  the  list  set  down  in 
Thom's  Official  Directory  to  amount  to 
nearer  four  than  one  score,  all  recognised, 
and  are  they  not  all  honourable  men  ?  But 
what  a  wild  set  of  "  fellahs  "  we  fellows  must 
be  who  fly  from  the  Institute  meetings  which 
possesses  all  the  charms  of  a  secret  society,  to 
the  other  diversions,  social,  literary,  scien- 
tific, nautical,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature  ;  had  I  not 
seen  Mr.  Drew's  letter  I  should  not  have 
suspected  I  was  such  a  festive  "  cuss."  He 
wishes  to  give  the  details  of  one  of  the 
breakfasts  for  the  information  of  the  Irish 
Builder  and  Irish  architects  who  may  con- 
sider professional  organisation  of  no  use 
whatever.  Goodness  gracious  !  how  stupid 
I  must  have  been  all  these  years  to  suppose 
that  the  Irish  Builder  was  ever  the  advocate 
of  professional  organisation  ! 

However,  it  is  the  only  journal  the  pro- 
fession have  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  not  nice 
that  no  report  of  that  meeting  appeared  in 
tlie  last  issue,  which  was  published  simul- 
taneously with  its  London  contemporary, 
but  then  we  don't  like  to  make  a  flourish — 
at  home — and  consequently  don't  give  the 
place  or  date  of  our  sederunts  ;  but  I  hope 
people  in  future  will  not  deem  the  break- 
fasting with  the  faithful  "  seven "  of  the 
Koyal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland 
as  analogous  to  dining  with  Duke  Humphrey. 
The  Agenda  will  of  course  be  worked  out  at 
ft  great  public  meeting  probably  in  the  Round 
Room  of  the  Mansion  House.  The  first  detail 
as  to  a  new  secretary  so  upset  me  I  was  un- 
alile  to  read  more — excepting  the  president's 
otfer,  which  will,  no  doubt, .be  received  "  nem 
con." 

In  conclusion  I  would  suggest  the  advis- 
ability of  washing  our  soiled  linen  at  home  ; 
there  is  no  necessity  to  trouble  London 
journals  when  we  have  a  faithful  represen- 
tative paper  in  Dublin,  and  we  should  keep  in 
mind  the  old  adage  that  the  bird  who  neglects 
the  sanitary  condition  of  his  own  nest  will 
become  popularly  objectionable. — J.  S.  S. 

Sugar-house  Entry,  Belfast, 
12th  June,  1879. 

As  to  the  threatened  establishment  of 
another  architectural  association,  a  sexagen- 
arian correspondent  writes  : — "  I  don't  think 
the  threat  will  be  productive  of  any  effect — 
what  Bhould  he  sought  would  be  the  resus- 
citation of  the  all  but  departed  corpse  of  tlie 
Institute,  and  the  removal  of  the  influences 
■which  have  had  the  effect  hitherto  of  stifling 
dissuHsion  and  all  interest  in  or  at  the  meet- 
ings.   It  has  been  too  long  looked  upon  as 


a  property  or  child  of  the  Board  of  Works,  a 
family  borough,  or  baby-house  !  " 

GOVERNMENT  MONOPOLY. 

Sir,— I  have  heard  with  some  surprise  that 
the  Ordnance  Survey  Department,  Phoenix 
Park,  are  in  the  habit  of  undertaking  private 
work,  such  as  putting  maps  on  leases,  and 
making  surveys  for  private  parties  (not  Land 
Court).  Can  any  of  your  readers  say  if  this 
is  so,  as,  if  it  is,  it  is  quite  time  the  civil 
engineers  and  land  surveyors  of  Ireland 
should  unite  to  oppose  such  a  gross  piece  of 
monopoly.  I  eould  hardly  believe  the  state- 
ment made  to  me  to  be  true,  but  that  some 
fifteen  or  more  years  ago,  a  somewhat  similar 
act  was  done  by  another  Government  depart- 
ment, which  has  been  a  source  of  serious 
loss  of  income  to  the  profession,  as  private 
parties  can  never  compete  with  Government 
in  such  matters,  and  I  for  one  will  most 
gladly  co-operate  to  prevent  the  perpetration 
of  such  another  job.        Civil  Engineer. 

Greystones,  June  13th,  1879. 

P.S. — I  annex  my  name  and  addi'ess,  but 
not  for  publication. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART  IN  IRELAND. 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON  AND  STEPHEn's-GREEN. 

A  REPORT  has  been  for  several  days  before 
the  public,  issued  by  "  The  Committee  for 
Promoting  an  Inquiry  into  the  South 
Kensington  '  Management '  of  Science  and 
Art  in  Ireland.' "  Grave  charges  are  pre- 
ferred under  several  heads  against  the  South 
Kensington  authorities  for  the  careless,  un- 
scientific and  extravagant  manner  in  which 
the  Dublin  branch  has  been  managed.  If 
these  charges  are  sustainable  as  a  whole,  the 
Stephen's-green  institution  and  some  of  its 
ofiicials  must  stand  condemned.  On  the 
whole  we  think  an  inquiry  is  called  for  in  the 
interest  of  the  Government  and  the  country, 
and  not  less  so  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
whose  case  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
report.  We  give  below  what  is  stated  under 
the  6th  and  the  12th  heads  of  the  report — 
the  former  in  reference  to  "How  the  Money 
Goes,"  and  the  latter,  which  forms  the  con- 
clusion, dealing  with  the  case  of  Professor 
Galloway  : — 

"  How  tlie  money  goes. — In  the  parliamentary 
returns,  the  expenditure  on  new  works,  alterations, 
maintenarice,  repairs,  furniture,  and  fittings,  durinu 
the  eleven  years,  is  given  as  £6,481.  Those 
acquainted  with  the  institution  will  agree  with  us 
that  there  is  nothing  to  sliow  for  this  large  expendi- 
ture. The  institution  is  as  dull  and  as  dingy  now, 
hoth  in  externals  and  internals,  as  it  was  eleven 
years  ago.  This  avrtrage  expenditure  is  per  annum, 
£590.  In  tlie  two  years  under  review  in  Jernayn- 
street,  the  average  expenditure  for  furniture,  flt- 
tiniis.  Sec,  was  £432.  Can  tliis  large  expenditure 
at  Steplien's-green  be  explained  ?  Next,  the  'inci- 
dental expenses '  in  the  eleven  years  was,  at 
Stephen's-green,  £3,835,  average  £349  per  annum. 
Tlie  mean  for  Ihn  two  years,  at  Jerinyn-slreet,  was 
X217.  How  is  this  larger  expenditure  in  the 
smaller  establishment  to  he  accounted  for  ? 
'Salaries  and  wages'  pretty  uniform  in  amount 
each  year  in  both  institutions,  stand  thus  for 
1877  : 

In  Jermyn-street,  £4,971.  In  Stephen's-green,  4,674 
Deduct  Fees     ..    1,307  „  323 

£3,664  £4,351 
An  excessive  expenditure,  the  '  saving '  in  abol- 
ishing the  directorate  iiolwiihstauding.  Why  is 
this  ?  Up  to  1864,  the  secretarial  department  was 
managed  by  one  clerk,  at  £220.  No  one  before 
the  Donnelly  Commission  or  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  gave  evidence  that  this  provision  was 
iiisurtieient ;  yet,  since  then  the  staff  has  been  in- 
creased by  a  '  secretary,' at  £400,  and  a 'stationery 
clerk,'  whose  salary  is  not  given  in  the  reriirn. 
Thus,  what  was  sutficieiii Iv  provided  for  at  £220, 
now  costs  from  £700  to  £7.3()  per  annum.  Add  lo 
this  the  salaries  of  professors,  without  students, 
and  porters,  &c.,  without  duties,  and  the  reason 
for  the  excessive  amount  of  tliis  item  may  be 
guessed  at.  It  is  evident  South  Kensington 
troubles  itself  but  little  with  either  the  nominal 
reason  for,  or  the  uinount  of  the  items  of  expendi- 
ture. The  Dublin  officials  are  not  obliged  to  give 
in  the  Departmental  Report  what  the  Jermyn-street 
orticials  give,  the  expenditure  under  every  bead. 
They  are  allowed  to  suppress  items  that  only 
through  an  order  of  the  House  of  Couiiuons  have 


been  made  public.  South  Kensington  is  above 
such  petty  details.  The  following  will  illiisirate 
the  value  of  South  Kensington  Supervision  :  —  In 
1867  an  order  was  made  by  the  Lord  President  of 
the  council,  the  present  Lord  Lieuieiiant  of  Ireland, 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  that  an  offifiial  cata- 
logue of  the  apparatus.  Sec,  in  use  in  the  college, 
should  lie  "  forthwith  "  prepared,  and  for  his  trouble 
in  the  preparation  of  this  catalogue,  and  for  acting 
as  future  custodian,  an  increase  in  his  salary  of 
£100  per  annum  was  granted  to  one  of  the  officers 
of  tlie  college.  Fourteen  years  have  now  passed  ; 
the  increased  salary  has  been  punctually  paid,  but 
no  official  catalogue  has  been  published.  South 
Kensington  never  troubling  itself  to  enforce  the 
order  of  the  Lord  President." 

Injustice  to  an  individual  has  led  to  the  opening 
up  wliat  we  hope  will  be  considered  an  important 
inquiry  in  a  public  point  of  view.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
the  inquiry  will  be  vigorously  prosecuted  by  those 
who  represent  Ireland  in  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
If  it  should  he  found  that  money  is  wasted  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Science,  many  means  for  the 
useful  application  of  the  money  to  Irish  purposes 
may  be  found.  Four  thousand  pounds  saved  at 
Stephen's-green  might  be  made  available,  for 
example,  for  artisans'  drawing  or  science  schools, 
and,  on  the  general  question  of  South  Kensington 
versus  good,  honest,  local  management,  the  time 
spent  in  inquiry  would  be  well  employed.  Professor 
Galloway,  during  his  twenty-three  years'  residence 
in  Dublin  has  warmly  interested  himself  in  Irish 
affairs  ;  his  students,  his  laboratory,  ami  some  local 
improvement!,  occupying  all  his  time.  In  the 
discussion  of  the  Variry  water  question  in  1861, 
Mr.  Galloway  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Plunketi, 
took  an  active  part.  No  less  active  were  they  and 
their  laboratory  students  in  considering  the  question 
of  Dublin  Main  Drainage.  Mr.  Galloway  was  one 
of  the  directors  of  a  chemical  enterprise  at  Galway, 
intended  for  the  development  of  Irish  resources  bv 
teaching  our  people  the  profits  to  be  derived  from 
the  extraction  of  iodine  from  kelp.  He  laboured 
well  and  successfully  for  the  instruction  and  ad- 
vancement of  his  students.  Irishmen  are  n«t  un- 
grateful. They  cannot  see  this  man  sacrificed 
without  a  fair  trial.  South  Kensington  was  pre- 
pared to  pension  him  in  1862,  and  this  year  he  had 
but  to  obtain  a  medical  certificate  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  Treasury  by  "  ray  Lordi,"  for  a 
retiring  allovviince.  He  has  refused  those  offers, 
demanding  justice  and  nothing  more.  This  is  the 
issue  between  him  and  a  department  known  to  us 
in  Ireland  only  by  its  intrigues,  by  its  waste  of 
public  money,  and  by  its  general  indifference  to  our 
wants  and  wishes. 


NOTES  OF  WORKS. 

The  Cork  Improved  Dwellings  Company 
have  commenced  a  third  lot  of  houses  for  the 
artisan  classes  on  the  north  side  of  the  city. 
The  site  is  at  the  north  end  of  Richmoiid 
Hill,  and  commands  a  fine  view.  The  com- 
pany have  accepted  the  tender  of  Messrs. 
E.  and  P.  O'Flynn  for  the  erection  of  ninety- 
six  hotrses  and  a  reading  room,  from  the 
plans  and  under  the  directions  of  William  H. 
Hill,  architect.  The  expenditure,  including 
foundations  and  forming  site,  &c.,  wiU  be 
over  .£13,000.  The  houses  built  by  this 
company  are  uniformly  small,  their  prin- 
ciple being  that  it  is  far  more  desirable  to 
give  a  house,  however  small,  to  a  family  than 
to  congregate  a  number  of  families  in  one 
huge  house.  Every  house  has  its  own  yard, 
outside  conveniences,  and  pipe  water  ;  and 
an  efficient  caretaker  sees  that  the  company's 
rules  and  sanitary  regulations  are  properly 
carried  out. 

Wood  Pavement.  —  A  portion  of  Great 
Britain-street  roadway  is  being  laid  with 
wood  by  the  Improved  Wood  Pavement  Com- 
pany, of  London.  The  ground  having  been 
prepared,  a  bed  of  concrete  is  laid,  on  which 
the  blocks  are  placed  in  rows  across  the 
street ;  each  block  is  separated  by  two  iron 
studs,  by  which  a  regular  joint  is  secured. 
Hot  bituminous  mastic  and  grouting  are 
then  run  in,  and  the  surface  top-dressed. 
The  contract  is  for  1,000  square  yards  at  13s. 
per  yard.  We  are  given  to  understand  that 
"  the  saving  in  cleaning  is  very  great,  par- 
ticularly where  wood  has  taken  the  place  of 

I  macadam  ;  a  comparison  of  the  cleanliness  of 
the  wood  with  the  mud  of  the  macadam,  and 
the  silence  of  the  wood  with  tlie  roar  of  the 

\  traffic  over  the  stones,  are  undeniable  advan- 
tages." 
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BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES: 
THEIR  PROPER  RELATION  TO 
CONTRACTS* 

The  modes  of  measuring  artificers'  work  vary 
cousiderably  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  country ; 
and,  still  more  markedly,  in  other  matters 
connected  with  contracting  the  practice  is 
diversified.  In  some  localities  the  quantities 
are  taken  out  by  a  special  class  of  men 
variously  styled  quantity-surveyors  or 
measurers,  in  others  by  architects  ;  in  some 
they  are  taken  out  with  the  greatest  minute- 
ness and  with  elaboration  of  detail,  while  in 
others  the  descriptions  are  general  and  com- 
2)rehen8ive,  and  the  contractor  is  obliged  to 
interpret  the  details  for  himself.  In  some  it 
is  customary  to  base  the  contract  upon  the 
plans  and  specifications  alone,  while  in  others 
the  practice  so  greatly  diii'ers  that  the  con- 
tract is  based  upon  the  bill  of  quantities 
alone,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  speci- 
fication referred  to  at  all.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  is  extremely  probable  that  defects 
exist  in  many,  if  not  in  all,  the  methods  of 
contracting  for  buildings  now  generally  in  use, 
and  it  is  perhaps  equally  probable  that  each 
of  the  various  methods  possesses  certain  merits 
peculiar  to  itself,  or  more  or  less  common 
to  the  others.  An  earnest  and  unprejudiced 
investigation  into  these  peculiarities  cannot 
fail  to  be  interesting  and  profitable  ;  and  I 
am  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  it  may  lead 
to  the  conviction  that  the  construction  of  a 
system  superior  to  any  now  in  use  is  not 
only  desirable  but  practicable. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  various 
modifications  which  have  been  made,  or  which 
ought  to  be  made,  in  the  relative  positions  of 
building-owners — or  proprietors,  as  I  shall 
call  them — architects,  surveyors,  and  con- 
tractors, I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  very 
specially  to  the  elementary  truth,  which  we 
must  never  lose  sight  of,  that  in  contracting, 
the  normal  state  of  matters  is  this  :  the 
architect,  having  completed  his  plans  and 
specifications,  occupies  in  relation  to  the  con- 
tractor exactly  the  same  position  as  his  client 
the  proprietor,  who  might,  in  point  of  fact,  get 
in  tenders  himself  without  the  further  inter- 
vention of  the  architect.    It  is  generally  con- 
venient for  the  proprietor  that  the  architect 
should  get  in  the  tenders  for  him ;  but  in 
doing  80,  the  latter,  if  he  has  followed  his 
employer's    instructions,    and  represented 
what  is  wanted  by  sufficiently  explicit  plans 
and  specifications,  incurs  no  other  responsi- 
bility.   He  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  means 
■which  the  builder  may  employ  to  ascertain 
the  value  of  the  work.    One  builder  may 
measure  the  work  himself,  another  may  get 
some  one  to  measure  it  for  him  ;  one  may 
have  it  minutely  measured,  another  may  do 
it  roughly,  or  even  guess  what  the  value 
should  be.    All  the  proprietor,  or  his  agent 
the  architect,  wishes,  is  an  offer  hondjide  for 
the  execution  of  the  works  he  has  illustrated 
and  described.    That,  I  say,  is  the  normal 
relation  of  the  parties  in  estimating.  In 
these  circumstances  it  is  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  a  proprietor  or  his  architect 
what  quantities  of  materials   a  contractor 
uses  so  long  as  he  executes  his  work  satisfac- 
torily in  accordance  with  the  plans  and  speci- 
fication ;  the  onus  of  ascertaining  how  to  do 
this  at  the  smallest  cost  rests  upon  him,  and 
competition  with  others  effectually  keeps  him 
from  careless  or  wilful  exaggeration.  This 
responsibility  was  in    former  days  fully 
accepted  by  contractors,  and  men  who  under- 
stood their  business  thoroughly  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  tendering  without  the  intervention 
of  a  third  party  ;  moreover,  they  enjoyed  a 
distinct  and  legitimate  advantage  over  others 
who  were  less  competent  or  experienced,  the 
tendency  of  which  was  beneficial  in  many 
ways.    Now,  however,  so  great  a  change  has 
occurred  in  this  respect  that  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  find  in  any  locality 
contractors  able  or  willing  to  tender  for  a 
work  of  any  importance  without  bills  of 
quantities.      The    present    generation  of 
builders  has  become  accustomed  to  them, 

.  •  By  Mr.  John  Honeyman.  Read  before  the  Royal  Institute 
of  BntJsU  Arcliicecta  un  lUtti  ult. 


and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  many  could 
not  give  an  intelligent  offer  without  them. 
The  normal  arrangement,  as  I  have  called 
it,  is  henceforth  inapplicable,  and  it  is  gene- 
rally admitted  that  it  is  impossible  now, 
even  if  it  were  thought  desirable,  to  return 
to  it.  But,  and  this  I  wish  particularly  to 
emphasise,  it  by  no  means  necessarily  follows 
that  the  change  in  the  practice  of  contractors 
should  affect  in  the  slightest  degree  their 
proper  relation  to  proprietors.  The  change 
has  been  introduced  primarily  to  facilitate 
the  work  of  the  contractor ;  but  the  pro- 
prietor may  and  ought  to  share  in  its  advan- 
tages. There  is  evidently  something  radically 
wrong  if  its  efl'oct  is  to  load  the  proprietor 
with  expense  and  responsibility  for  which  he 
has  no  equivalent,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
proprietor's  architect, — or,  speaking  for  pro- 
prietors generally,  I  may  say  it  is  the  duty  of 
this  Institute, — to  see  that  wo  do  not  drift 
into  the  use  of  a  system  which  must  produce 
such  results.  This  duty  is,  I  think,  brought 
home  to  us  forcibly  by  the  following  among 
other  considerations : — First,  and  most  di- 
rectly, because  it  is  the  proprietor  who  has 
to  pay  for  the  surveyor's  work.  In  some 
cases  this  payment  is  made  wholly  or  in  part 
through  the  contractor;  but  in  every  case  it 
comes  out  of  the  proprietor's  pocket  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  whether  he  realises  the 
fact  or  not.  In  one  shape  or  another  it  is  a 
charge  which  the  proprietor  must  bear,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  clearly  the  duty  of  the  architect, 
in  the  interest  of  his  client,  to  se«  that  the 
money  is  judiciously  expended,  and  that  a 
fair  equivalent  is  obtained.  A  second  reason 
why  architects  should  now  devote  special 
attention  to  this  subject  arises  out  of  the 
circumstance  that  in  times  past  they  have 
too  much  neglected  it.  They  have  failed  to 
control  the  development  of  the  sjstem,  which, 
as  it  exists,  is  eminently  unsatisfactory — 
especially  for  proprietors — although  regarded 
by  our  profession  with  a  complacency  or 
indifference  which  seems  to  me,  I  confess, 
astonishing.  A  third  reason  for  their  more 
active  interference  is,  that  they  may  control 
the  further  development  of  their  system,  and 
by  their  united  action  counteract  tendencies 
which  are  mischievous  ;  confine  the  measurer 
to  his  legitimate  province,  and  fully  utilise 
his  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietor, 
who  pays  for  his  services.  Of  course,  as  we 
shall  afterwards  see,  such  a  course  is  not  in- 
compatible with  due  consideration  for  the 
interests  of  the  contractor.  He  is,  and  the 
quantity-surveyor  ought  to  be,  directly  under 
the  control  of  the  architect,  who  is  no  more 
likely  to  act  unjustly  to  the  one  than  to  the 
other. 

Before  suggesting  some  changes  which  I 
think  would  be  advantageous,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  refer  at  some  length  to  the 
existing  systems  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  to  examine  critically  the  special 
features  of  each  which  bear  upon  our  subject. 
I  have,  therefore,  arranged  my  remarks 
under  the  three  following  heads : — Firstly,  the 
actual  state  of  matters  ;  secondly,  a  critical 
examination  of  the  prevailing  systems  ; 
thirdly,  proposed  changes. 

I. — The  first  of  these  need  not  detain  us 
long.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the  modes 
of  measuring  and  contracting  in  some  locali- 
ties, and  many  of  you  have  had  experience 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  from  Land's  End 
to  John  O'Groat's.  I  must,  however,  for 
future  reference,  state  succinctly  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  the  systems  now 
generally  recognised.  First,  and  by  far  the 
most  extensively  practised,  is  that  to  which 
you  are  accustomed  here  in  London.  In  your 
practice  the  bills  of  quantities,  or  the 
"  schedules," — as  we  call  them  in  the  North, 
and  I  think  the  term  is  more  convenient, — 
after  they  have  been  issued,  are  practically 
ignored  by  the  architect.  They  are,  whether 
prepared  at  the  instance  of  the  contractor  or 
under  the  direction  of  the  architect,  regarded 
simply  as  aids  to  the  contractor  in  arriving 
at  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  cost  of  the 
works,  and  it  is  the  exception  when  they  are 
still  further  utilised  as  guides  in  fixing  the 
cost  of  additions  and  deductions.  Formerly, 


and  not  many  years  ago,  it  was  usual  for  the 
contractors  to  choose  the  surveyor,  and  in 
works  of  considerable  magnitude  a  second 
surveyor  was  employed  by  the  proprietor  as 
a  check  upon  the  other.  This  cumbrous 
system  is  still  largely  adhered  to,  but  it  is 
rapidly  losing  favour,  and  the  employment  of 
a  single  surveyor  is  becoming  more  usual. 
Many  architects  acting  as  the  proprietors' 
agents,  select  surveyors  in  whom  they  have 
confidence,  whose  bills  of  quantities  are  gene- 
rally accepted  by  contractors  as  a  safe  guide. 

With  slight  modifications,  which  for  our 
present  purpose  it  is  immaterial  to  mention, 
the  London  system  is  followed  throughout 
England  and  Ireland ;  but  generally  the  in- 
terference of  the  architect  is  carried  a  step 
further  in  the  provinces  ;  he  does  not  select 
a  surveyor  to  take  out  the  quantities,  but  he 
takes  them  out  himself,  thereby  incurring 
serious  responsibilities  over  and  above  those 
which  his  position  as  an  architect  necessarily 
entails  ;  in  fact,  ha  becomes  responsible  both 
to  the  proprietor  and  the  contractor — an 
anomalous  and  dangerous  position.  Both  in 
the  London  and  the  English  provincial 
practice  the  surveyor  is  paid  by  the  contractor, 
unless  there  is  an  expregs  agreement  to  the 
contrary. 

The  Edinburgh  sjjstem  resembles  that  of 
England  in  many  respects,  the  principal 
differences  being  these  : — Contractors  never 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  selection  of  the 
surveyor  or  measurer,  as  he  is  called,  who 
is  always  employed  by  the  architect ;  the 
measurer  is  paid  by  the  proprietor,  and  the 
schedule  is  referred  to  in  the  contract.  It  is 
lodged  with  the  architect,  with  the  various 
items  cashed  and  summed  up,  and  the  rates 
contained  in  it  regulate  the  cost  of  additions 
or  omissions  which  may  be  ordered  in  the 
course  of  the  work.  It  also  is  a  useful  guide 
to  the  architect  in  certifying  for  instalments. 
A  somewhat  similar  arrangement  is  some- 
times made  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  in 
these  cases  the  priced  schedule  is  generally 
lodged  under  seal,  and  even  with  this  modi- 
fication the  practice  is  no  by  means  common. 
There  are  some  other  shades  of  difference  in 
provincial  practice,  but  no  other  system  is 
sufiiciently  distinctive  to  merit  notice,  except 
that  which  prevails  in  Glasgow  and  the  West 
of  Scotland.  In  Glasgow  the  schedules  have 
superseded  the  specification  altogether,  and 
it  may  almost  be  said  that  a  specification  is 
never  referred  to  in  the  contract  at  all.  The 
architect  selects  the  measurer,  who,  with  the 
aid  of  the  drawings  and  specification,  or  such 
substitute  for  that  as  he  may  get,  prepares  a 
detailed  schedule  of  quantities.  Copies  of 
this  are  issued  by  the  architect  to  selected 
tradesmen,  who  are  invited  to  tender  by  a 
certain  day.  These  schedules  are  returned 
to  the  architect  with  rates  filled  in  at  each 
quantity,  the  amount  extended,  and  the  total 
summed  up  at  the  end.  A  letter  accompanies, 
or  more  generally  is  attached  to,  the  schedule, 
in  which  the  builder  offers  to  execute  the 
work  in  accordance  with  the  drawings,  and 
"  to  the  extent  of  the  schedule  "  for  the  sum 
brought  out  by  the  addition  of  the  extended 
prices,  it  being  further  provided  that  the 
whole  of  the  work  shall  be  measured  after  it 
is  finished,  and  whether  it  turns  out  to  he 
more  or  less  than  estimated  the  cost  shall  be 
determined  by  the  rates  contained  in  the 
schedule ;  or,  where  these  do  not  exactly 
apply,  by  others  strictly  in  proportion  to 
them.  Having  considered  the  various  offers, 
the  architect  writes  on  behalf  of  the  proprietor 
accepting  the  one  which  is  preferred,  and 
that  completes  the  transaction  ;  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  there  is  no  more  formal  contract. 
When  the  work  is  in  progress,  and  when  it  is 
finished,  the  measurer  measures  it,  and  pre- 
pares a  final  measurement,  applying  the 
schedule  rates  to  the  various  items,  and  so 
bring  out  the  total  sum  to  which  the  con- 
tractor is  entitled.  This  document  is  ex- 
amined by  the  architect,  and  if  he  is  satisfied 
that  it  is  compiled  in  accordance  with  the 
estimate,  he  signs  it  as  a  final  certificate. 
Half  of  the  cost  of  the  original  schedule  and 
subsequent  measurement  is  deducted  from 
the  contractor's  accounts,  and  the  proprietor 
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pays  the  full  amount — that  is,  ostensibly  the 
half,  but  in  reality  the  whole.  In  the  east 
and  n«rth  of  Scotland  the  Edinburgh  system 
is  more  or  less  closely  followed,  while  in  the 
west  the  Glasgow  system  prevails  ;  the  prin- 
cipal difference  in  the  smaller  towns  being 
that  in  most  cases  the  architects  prepare  the 
schedule  themselves  instead  of  employing 
measurers. 

From  the  foregoing  brief  account  of  the 
existing  state  of  matters,  it  will  be  observed 
that,  leaving  out  of  account  the  new  com- 
paratively rare  cases  in  which  no  quantities 
are  supplied,  there  are  three  distinct  modes 
of  estimating  in  common  use,  in  each  of  which 
the  schedule  or  bill  of  quantities  occupies  a 
different  relation  to  the  contract.  In  the 
first  the  actual  contract  is  independent  of  it, 
and  its  only  use  is  to  enable  men  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  sum,  for  which  they 
may  prudently  contract.  In  the  second  the 
schedule  is  supplementary  to  the  contract ; 
it  is  a  sort  of  appendix  regulating  the  modi- 
fication of  the  contract  in  certain  contin- 
gencies, and  also  supplying  the  architect  with 
information  which  is  very  useful  to  him 
during  the  progress  of  the  work.  In  the 
third  the  schedule  is  the  contract  to  all  intents 
and  purposes.  Now,  as  these  three  modes 
of  estimating  have  been  in  use  for  many  years 
in  the  largest  centres  of  population,  we  may 
reasonably  expect  by  careful  consideration  of 
their  working  to  obtain  some  useful  lessons, 
and  this  none  the  less  although  we  may  be 
compelled  to  regard  the  existing  state  of 
matters  as  upon  the  whole  unsatisfactory — 
the  existing  diversity  itself,  indeed,  is  un- 
satisfactory ;  but  passing  from  this  I  shall 
now  take  up  the  second  part  of  my  subject. 

II. — Let  us  now  examine  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  three  systems  just 
described.  First,  then,  let  us  criticise  the 
London  system,  with  its  modifications  as 
practised  generally  throughout  England  and 
Ireland.  Not  many  years  ago,  before  it  was 
customary  to  supply  quantities,  the  London 
mode  of  procedure  was  theoretically  right, 
though  somewhat  inconvenient  for  con- 
tractors ;  the  architect  showed  and  described 
exactly  what  was  wanted,  and  left  the  con- 
tractor to  find  out  by  any  means  he  thought 
proper  what  the  work  would  cost.  The  issuing 
of  the  quantities  by  the  proprietor  or  his 
agents,  however,  makes  a  fundamental  diife- 
rence.  One  good  feature  remains,  namely, 
this — that  if  no  changes  are  made  after  the 
contract  is  entered  into,  the  proprietor  knows 
exactly  before  the  work  is  commenced  what 
he  will  have  to  pay  for  it.  This  feature, 
however,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  system.  Be- 
fore it  became  customary  to  supply  quantities, 
contracts  were  equally  definite,  and  it  would 
be  rash  to  conclude  that  they  were  less 
favourable  for  the  proprietor ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  customary  allowance  for  contin- 
gencies has  now  probably  been  increased,  and 
in  most  cases  the  definiteness  is  only  obtained 
at  an  extravagent  cost ;  and  I  say  so,  although 
I  may  by  no  means  regard  it  as  a  thing  of 
little  consequence.  Now,  I  fear  you  will 
consider  me  to  be  extravagant  when  I  declare 
— as  I  am  constrained  to  do — that  I  have 
failed  to  discover  anything  else  about  the 
London  system  and  peculiar  to  it  which 
merits  commendation.  Nor  is  this  unsatis- 
factory state  of  matters  to  be  wondered  at, 
because  you  have  made  the  radical  mistake 
of  adhering  nominally  to  a  principle  which 
practically  you  ignore,  while  you  have  gradu- 
ally introduced  a  practice  which,  if  followed 
to  its  legitimate  issues,  is  antagonistic  to  it ; 
and  you  have  thus  insensibly  drifted  into  a 
false  position.  Hence  naturally  the  confusion 
as  to  the  relative  responsibilities  of  parties, 
and  the  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  of 
legal  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  root  of  the 
evil — and  it  has  many  branches — seems  to 
be  the  illogical,  and,  I  think,  illegal,  repu- 
diation of  the  responsibilities  necessarily 
associated  with  the  act  of  supplying  quantities. 
It  ia  clear  that  logically  and  in  equity  the 
party  estimating,  not  having  any  voice  in  the 
selection  of  a  surveyor,  and  having  no  means 
of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  documents 
given  to  him  for  Lia  guidance  by  the  pro- 


prietor through  his  agent  the  architect,  ought 
to  have  recourse  against  the  proprietor  if  he 
can  prove  that  he  has  been  either  uninten- 
tionally or  deliberately  misled.  This  you 
deny,  and  this  denial  leads  to  many  objection- 
able consequences.  Traditional  usages  and 
prejudices  bind  you  to  the  old  theory  that  it 
is  the  contractor's  look-out  to  see  that  the 
quantities  are  accurate,  although  you  know 
perfectly  well  that  in  ordinary  circumstances 
it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  him  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
he  takes  the  accuracy  of  the  quantities  for 
granted,  either  because  he  has  faith  in  you 
or  faith  in  the  surveyor,  or  perhaps  because 
he  has  faith  in  the  chapter  of  accidents,  and 
cannot  have  a  chance  of  contracting  unless 
he  accepts  what  you  give  him  for  his  guid- 
ance. As  a  last  resort  you  take  refuge  in  this 
expedient :  you  declare  that  you  are  not,  or 
that  you  are  not  to  be  held  to  be,  responsible  ; 
you  roll  the  responsibility  over  upon  the 
surveyor  (whether  appointed  with  or  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  contractor),  and  tell 
the  contractor  to  pursue  him  if  he  has  any 
cause.  Now,  it  is  quite  right  that  the  sur- 
veyor should  be  responsible  for  the  accuracy 
of  his  work,  but  not  to  the  contractor ;  for 
observe,  the  necessary  result  of  such  an 
arrangement  is  that  the  preparation  of  the 
bills  of  quantities  and  all  responsibility  con- 
nected therewith  are  virtually  handed  over 
absolutely  to  men  whose  interests  are,  if  not 
antagonistic  to,  at  least  entirely  different 
from,  those  of  your  client.  The  contractor 
has  a  twofold  interest :  to  please  you,  so  as 
to  retain  your  good-will ;  and  to  make  a 
profit.  The  surveyor,  if  you  make  him 
entirely  the  servant  of  the  contractor,  has 
also  a  twofold  interest :  to  please  the  con- 
tractor, which  he  can  best  accomplish  by 
assisting  him  to  make  profit ;  and  to  take 
care  that  he  himself  incurs  no  risk  from  the 
responsibility  which  you  throw  upon  him. 
The  interests  of  the  proprietor  are  obviously 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  both.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  both  contractors  and  surveyors  of  the 
better  class  do  respect  the  interests  of  the 
proprietor,  but  having  regard  merely  to  the 
actual  relation  of  parties,  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  they  should  ;  and  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  contractors  and  sufveyorsare  not 
all  of  one  class.  I  cannot  understand  how 
you  reconcile  such  an  arrangement  with  a 
due  regard  for  the  interests  of  your  clients. 
It  appears  to  me  that  your  interference  with 
the  contractor  has  either  gone  too  far  or  not 
far  enough.  In  the  old-fashioned  system  of 
estimating,  the  experience  of  offerers  came 
in  to  play  as  a  safeguard  against  excessive 
cost ;  but,  having  departed  from  this,  abol- 
ished competition  as  a  check  on  the  accuracy 
of  quantities,  and  made  the  amount  of  the 
offers  to  turn  on  the  mere  variety  of  rates, 
you  take  totally  different  ground,  and  ought 
to  be  prepared  for  a  change  of  aspect.  In 
the  altered  circumstances  one  or  other  of 
two  things  seems  to  be  indispensable — either 
the  absolute  accuracy  of  the  bills  of  quan- 
tities must  be  guaranteed,  or  some  new 
arrangement  must  be  adopted  by  which  the 
interests  of  the  proprietor,  as  well  as  of  the 
contractor,  shall  be  secured,  in  spite  of  in- 
accuracy in  the  bills  of  quantities.  Now,  the 
first  of  these  alternatives  is  hardly  practicable, 
and,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  you  have  made  no 
attempt  to  face  the  second.  It  is  probable, 
indeed  natural,  that  the  London  system,  and 
the  Edinburgh  system,  which  is  not  essen- 
tially different,  should,  upon  the  whole, 
work  smoothly  and  satisfactorily.  It  throws 
no  undue  burden  upon  the  architect ;  the 
contractor  and  surveyor  have,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  it ; 
while  the  proprietor,  however  adversely 
affected,  knows  nothing  whatever  about  it, 
and  is  content  to  pay  what  his  architect 
certifies  to  be  justly  due.  The  absence  of 
friction  in  the  working  of  such  a  system  is 
obviously  no  indication  of  its  harmonious 
adjustment,  and  the  helplessness  of  pro- 
prietors and  their  complete  dependence  upon 
us  for  protection  ought  to  appeal  very  strongly 
to  our  sense  of  duty,  and  encourage  us  to 
grapple  with  the  dilliuultie»  of  the  situatiua. 


I  must  not  pursue  the  subject  further  under 
this  head  ;  but  this  is  of  the  less  consequence, 
as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  some  other 
defects  and  anomalies  when  treating  of  the 
Edinburgh  system,  which  is  affected  by  the 
same  vicious  principle  of  undefined  or  em- 
pirical responsibility. 

The  Edinburgh  system,  in  so  far  as  it  pro- 
vides for  the  modification  of  the  contract  in 
accordance  with  the  rates  in  the  schedule, 
differs  from  the  English  system  as  generaUy 
practised,  but  it  affords  little  (if  any)  further 
protection  to  the  proprietor.  The  question 
of  responsibility  is  more  boldly  dealt  with, 
but  not  more  successfully.  The  measurer 
expressly  states  in  the  schedule  that  its 
accuracy  is  not  guaranteed — that  is,  of  course, 
either  by  the  measurer  or  the  proprietor — and 
contractors  are  therefore  requested  to  satisfy 
themselves  on  that  point,  which  is  simply 
absurd.  Practically,  the  measurers  take 
care  to  measure  the  work  fully,  and  the  con- 
tractor adds  a  percentage  for  contingencies, 
and  takes  his  chance  of  being  rightly  guided 
to  the  cost.  Now  you  will  observe  that  to 
the  extent  of  this  fulness  and  this  contin- 
gency percentage,  the  proprietor  is  a  loser  ; 
he  gets  no  value  for  either.  But  these  are 
small  matters  ;  there  is  no  effective  check  ou 
the  omission  of  portions  of  work  which, 
although  embraced  in  the  schedule,  may 
have  been  inadvertently  left  out  of  the  speci- 
fication, or  of  works  put  into  the  schedule  by 
mistake.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  measurer 
inadvertently  doubles  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  in  the  stone  foundations,  the  contractor 
— executing  the  work  to  the  full  extent  and 
meaning  of  the  drawings — would  pocket  the 
value  of  the  double  quantity  of  foundations 
without  anybody  but  himself  being  a  bit  the 
wiser.  Here,  again,  the  unfortunate  pro- 
prietor alone  would  be  the  loser,  and  his  case  is 
indeed  a  hard  one ;  first  he  pays  the  measurer, 
then  he  pays  for  every  thing  that  is  done, 
and  he  also  pays  for  everything  mentioned 
in  the  schedule,  even  if  it  has  not  been  done 
— that  is,  of  course,  assuming  that  no  alter- 
ation has  been  made  on  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications by  order  of  the  architect. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  there  is  every 
likelihood  that  errors  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
proprietor  may  be  balanced  by  others  in  his 
favour  ;  but  granting  this— granting  that  the 
surveyor  is  as  likely  to  make  a  mistake  the 
one  way  as  the  other — observe  where  this 
doctrine  of  compensatory  errors  must  lead 
you.  There  is  a  chance  of  errors  being  made 
which  shall  balance  each  other,  but  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  hardly  any  chance  that 
two  such  such  errors  as  I  have  noted  (and  it 
is  not  an  imaginary  illustration)  shall  be 
made  in  one  bill  of  quantities.  It  would  say 
very  little  for  the  surveyor  if  they  did  ;  but 
even  the  assumption  that  they  may  does  not 
relieve  you  from  the  difficulty,  because  while 
it  is  quite  true  that  they  may  balance  each 
other,  there  is  at  least  an  equal  chance  that 
they  are  both  in  favour  of  the  contractor,  or 
both  in  favour  of  the  proprietor.  If,  how- 
ever, you  admit,  as  doubtless  you  will,  that 
a  surveyor  only  makes  such  serious  mistakes 
as  this  occasionally,  then  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows that  while  his  first  mistake  seriously 
injures  one  contractor,  his  second  may  as 
materially  benefit  another  ;  but  the  thought 
that  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  afford  either  compensation  or 
comfort  to  the  man  who  has  suffered.  A  diffe- 
rent system  is  required  to  protect  the 
contractor  in  the  one  case  and  the  proprietor 
in  the  other  from  serious  wrong ;  it  is  a  most 
unscientific  procedure  to  relegate  such  a 
function  to  chance. 

But  let  me  illustrate  another  set  of  diffi- 
culties which  the  system  cannot  satisfactorily 
deal  with  by  an  actual  case.  In  a  town,  which 
I  need  not  name,  two  banking  companies 
resolved  to  erect  new  offices.  They  employed 
the  same  architect,  and  the  sites  were  conti- 
guous ;  but  in  everything  connected  with  the 
planning  and  contracting  for  the  buildings 
they  acted  independently,  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  they  employed  different  measurers.  It 
was  arranged  that  the  wall  separating  the 
tWQ  ofliues  should  be  a  mutual  or  party-wall, 
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but  inasmuch  as  complete  plans  had  to  be 
made  for  each  bank,  the  party-wall,  of  course, 
had  to  be  shown  on  each  set,  and  being  so 
shown  it  was  in  due  course  measured  by  both 
measurers.  Now  it  so  happened  that  tlie 
same  contractor  got  the  contracts  for  both 
buildings,  and  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred 
to  anyone  till  the  work  was  done  tliat  by  his 
contracts  he  had  exactly  twice  as  much  for 
the  party-wall  as  he  ought  to  have  had — he 
had  erected  both  buildings  according  to  the 
])lans  and  specifications,  but  he  had  erected 
only  one  party-wall,  and  Avas  entitled  to  pay- 
ment for  two.  The  contractor  refused  to 
submit  to  a  reduction,  on  the  ground  tliat  ho 
had  offered  to  do  the  work  for  a  lump  sum. 
He  also  pleaded  that  for  some  otlier  portions 
of  the  work  the  quantities  stated  in  the 
HcJieduIe  were  insuflicient.  Finally,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  whole  work  sliould  be  re- 
moasured  in  accordance  with  tlie  Glasgow 
system,  under  which  no  sucli  diiliculiy  could 
liave  arisen.  In  this  case  it  will  bo  observed 
tliat  the  final  arrangement  was  facilitated  by 
the  architect  having  in  his  hands  the  j)riced 
Hchodules  according  to  the  Edinburgh  custom. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION- 
WORKMEN'S  FAILINGS  AND  WANTS. 

The  Coachmakers'  Company — one  of  the 
modern  representatives  of  the  old  City  Guilds 
of  London — have  awarded  a  number  of  prizes 
for  freehand  aud^meclianical  drawings,  for 
carriages,  or  parts  of  carriages,  to  the  scale 
of  one  inch  to  the  foot.  There  were  thirty-six 
competitors  in  all,  with  eighty-six  drawings, 
thus  classified  : — Forty-six  freehand  or  me- 
chanical drawings,  and  twenty-two  carriage 
drawings.  Some  of  the  competitors  sent 
both  freehand  drawings  and  drawings  of 
carriages  to  scale.  The  prizes  consisted  of 
silver  medals,  money,  and  certificates  of 
merit.  The  prize  drawings  have  been  ex- 
hibited in  the  hall  of  the  Mansion  House, 
London,  by  the  permission  of  the  Lord 
jMayor,  and  in  addition  there  was  an  inter- 
esting collection  of  books,  engravings,  and 
carvings  connected  with  the  trade.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  present  master  of  the 
company,  Mr.  Frederick  Chancellor,  is  a 
practising  architect.  In  former  competi- 
tions, if  we  remember  aright,  one  or  more 
Irish  coachmakers  sent  in  drawings,  and 
■we  believe  a  Cork  man  obtained  a  prize. 
This  last  competition  appears  to  have  been 
confined  to  English  competitors — at  least 
none  but  Englishmen  appear  among  the  list 
that  we  have  seen. 

We  have  no  City  Guilds  of  trade  in  Dublin, 
these  old  minor  Corporations  having  been 
abolished  by  the  Irish  Municipal  Reform 
Act ;  but  we  have  modern  trade  societies, 
which  might  do  something  for  their  respec- 
tive crafts  by  co-operation.  ^Ye  have  more 
than  once  urged  and  appealed  to  these 
Dublin  bodies  to  organise  a  movement  in 
favour  of  technical  education  in  the  intei'ests 
of  the  younger  members  of  their  orders. 
The  building  trades  alone  could  jointly  sup- 
port an  institution  comprising  a  reading- 
room,  library,  drawing  classes,  &c.,  a  very 
small  sum  from  each  of  the  members,  or  a 
moderate  sum  voted  by  each  of  the  trade 
bodies  would  be  sufficient  to  support  such  an 
institution.  If  such  were  established  there 
would  soon  come  practical  support  from  out- 
siders in  the  shape  of  donations  of  books, 
drawing  instruments,  prizes,  &c.,  and  some 
of  our  engineers  and  architects  would  doubt- 
less render  assistance.  We  cannot  well 
understand  how  it  is  that  our  Dublin  artisans 
are  so  indifferent  to  their  interests — particu- 
larly the  younger  members.  A  Mechanics' 
Institute  exists  in  this  city,  and  has  existed 
for  upwards  of  forty  years,  but  we  regret  to 
say  that  it  is  laggai-d,  and  it  is  not  keeping 
puce  with  the  educational  spirit  and  wants  of 
the  times.  A  reading-room  and  lending 
library  is  good  in  its  way,  but  the  classes  as 
a  whole  fire  deficient,  and  at  present  there 
are  no  drawing  classes.  There  is  a  very  good 
lecture  hall,  but  it  has  of  late  become  more 


of  a  theatre  or  concert  hall  than  a  place  of 
instruction.  Ordinary  lectures  do  not  "  draw," 
I  and  have,  perhaps,  to  a  great  extent  gone 
'  out  of  fashion,  becauiie  several  men  have 
(  assumed  the  role  of  lecturer  who  were  un- 
I  fitted  and  know  not  the  subjects  they  at- 
tempted to  explain.  A  good  scientific  lecture, 
or  one  on  some  branch  of  the  fine  or  indus- 
trial arts  would  find  listeners  still  in  Dublin, 
if  properly  handled  and  suited  to  the  class 
for  whom  it  is  intended,  or  to  the  growing 
wants  of  respective  trades.    There  are  facili- 
ties for  young  artisans  at  the  classes  of  the 
Metropolitan  School  of  Art,  Kildare-street, 
but  even  these  do  not  seem  to  be  availed  of 
by  our  young  workmen.    We  would  not  debar 
the  working  classes  from  enjoying  any  legiti- 
mate amount  of  amusement  or  recreation, 
but  we  are  sorry  to  write  that  far  too  much 
valuable  time  is  wasted  and  money  s])ent  in 
gin  palaces  and  lieer  shops.    Refreshment  is 
one  thing,  but  habitual  drinking  is  another. 
The  practice  is  demoralising  and  ruinous, 
and  the  sights  and  scenes  that  are  to  be 
witnessed  in  our  whiskey  shops  on  Saturday, 
Sunday,  and  Monday  evenings,  aye,  and  in- 
deed other  evenings,  is  degrading  and  humili- 
ating to  US  as  a  people.    The  Sunday  Early 
Closing  Act  has,  perhaps,  in  our  city  worked 
some  good,  but  a  large  amount  of  drink  is 
still  consumed  in  the  city  and  suburbs  on 
Sundays.    The  "  roaring  trade,"  however,  is 
in  full  swing  on  Saturday   evenings,  and 
thousands  of  pounds  of  the  hard  earnings  of 
the  working  classes  are  spent,  utterly  thrown 
away,  for  what  is,  when  taken  in  excess, 
neither  good  for  body,  mind,  or  soul.  We 
are  free  to  admit  that  Dublin  workmen  are 
not  alone  chargeable  with  driuking  habits,  for 
in  London,  and  in  the  large  cities  and  towns 
of  England  and  Scotland  vast  sums  are  ex- 
pended by  artisans  and  labourers  in  exces- 
sive driuking — on  drinks,  too,  of  the  most 
poisonous  kind,  wilfully  and  foully  adulter- 
ated and  doctored  for  immediate  consumption. 

Men  may  not  be  made  sober  by  act  of  Par- 
liament, but  the  less  temptation  the  less 
danger.  Education,  and  particularly  tech- 
nical education,  will  make  men  more 
thoughtful ;  and  we  would  that  we  could 
impress  this  fact  more  strongly  on  the  minds 
of  our  workmen  than  ever,  that  they  might 
become  conscious  of  their  position  and  their 
wants  and  needs,  in  view  of  the  future.  We 
have  in  Dublin,  and  throughout  the  country, 
workmen  who  are  not  inferior  in  particular 
crafts  to  any  elsewhere  in  Great  Britain,  but 
we  have  not  the  manufactories  and  diversified 
workshops  and  very  numerous  branches  of 
trade  to  be  found  in  the  sister  kingdom. 
What  limited  trades  and  arts  we  do  possess 
in  our  midst  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
maintain,  but  that  we  may  retain  them  it  is 
requisite  that  our  workmen  should  be  educa- 
ted up  to  the  standard  of  the  time.  Each 
decade  witnesses  various  changes  and  im- 
provements in  all  the  arts,  and  the  highly- 
skilled  workman  in  a  particular  trade  in 
Dublin  thirty  years  since  would,  perhaps, 
to-day  range  only  a  third-rate  hand  in  com- 
parison with  the  best  men  in  his  trade  at  the 
present  time.  Irish  artisans  need  to  keep 
pace  with  French  and  English  artisans  in 
all  branches  of  trade  that  still  exist  in  our 
midst.  It  is  only  by  a  fair  elementary  and 
a  practical  or  technical  education  that  our 
workmen  in  general  can  hold  their  own. 
Brewing  and  distilling  in  Dublin  absorb  a 
very  large  number  of  hands  in  all  its  depart- 
ments ;  but  pleased  as  we  are  to  see  our 
working  classes  employed,  we  would  rather 
see  Dublin  absorbing  a  like  number  of  men 
in  other  trades.  The  building  trades,  too, 
afibrd  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
hands,  and  firms  connected  with  the  liquor 
interest  afford,  we  are  aware,  employment  to 
a  good  many  building  workmen  throughout 
the  year.  While  admitting  this  fact  for 
whatever  it  may  be  worth,  it  at  the  same 
time  aifords  no  valid  argument  for  men 
foolishly  drinking  away  their  wages,  wasting 
their  days,  impoverishing  their  families, 
destroying  their  health,  and  hurrying  them- 
I  selves  headlong  into  the  workhouses  or  early 
graves.    Our  workmen  are  not  called  upon, 


in  return  for  any  favours  received,  to  shout 
on  success  to  the  liquor  traffic,  neither  would 
we  desire  to  see  tliem  demeaning  themselves 
by  publicly  cursing  the  sellers  of  drink  or 
injuring  their  property  by  overt  acts.  Public- 
bouses  and  inns  were  originally  established 
for  ofiering  rest  and  refreshment  for 
travellers  or  visitors  ;  as  such  they  are  useful 
and  necessary  still,  consistent  with  the 
wants  of  the  district  in  which  they  are 
situated. 

Have  we  digressed,  or  are  we  digressing  ? 
Some  of  our  readers  may  think  we  are,  but 
we  hold  that  the  question  of  strong  drink  and 
drinking  to  excess  has  a  bearing  upon  our 
Huliject.  If  our  artisans  as  a  whole  would 
elevate  themselves,  they  must  do  it  by  im- 
proving their  minds,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  mind  leads  to  the  improvement  of  tho 
body,  and  pari  ptissii  to  improvement  of 
the  work  of  the  hands.  There  are  other  bad 
habits  as  well  as  habitual  drinking,  and  they 
exist  apart  from  drinking  habits  ;  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  fact  that  constant  drinking 
and  frequenting  public-houses,  for  love  of 
drink  alone,  is  a  terrible  evil,  and  that  it 
generates  a  number  of  other  vices.  A  con- 
firmed drunkard  is  a  poor  wretch  :  indeed  he 
is  a  miserable  one,  whether  rich  or  poor.  No 
artisan  who  continued  a  drunkard,  or  who 
was  excessively  fond  of  strong  drink,  ever 
rose  to  distinction.  It  is  the  steady,  sober, 
and  skilful  artisan  who  mostly,  if  not 
always,  becomes  prosperous,  wealthy,  and 
honoured. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  CATHEDRAL, 
NEW  YORK. 

The  ceremony  of  dedication  took  place  on 
the  25th  ult.  It  is  over  twenty  years  since 
the  corner-stone  of  the  edifice  was  laid  by 
the  lata  Archbishop  Hughes.  The  style  is 
that  known  as  the  Decorated  Gothic,  preva- 
lent in  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  ground  plan  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross.  The  dimensions  are : — Interior  length, 
30G  ft.;  breadth  of  nave  and  choir,  9G  ft., 
exclusive  of  chapels,  and  with  them,  120  ft.  ; 
length  of  transept,  140  ft. ;  width  of  centre 
aisle,  48  ft. ;  height,  108  ft.  ;  width  of  side 
aisles,  24  ft. ;  height  of  same,  54  ft. 

The  Fifth-avenue  front  consists  of  central 
gable,  with  towers  and  spires  on  each  side. 
■The  gable  will  be  156  ft.  in  height,  and  the 
towers  and  spires  each  330  ft.  The  walls  are 
12  ft.  6  in.  thick,  and  are  throughout  cased 
with  marble.  The  design  contemplates  the 
statues  of  the  twelve  Apostles  to  be  placed  in 
the  coves  of  the  grand  portal,  which  has  a 
doorway  of  51  ft.  in  height  and  30  ft.  in  width. 
The  transept  fronts  are  divided  into  a  central 
aisle  48  ft.  wide  and  170  ft.  high.  Over  each 
door  the  great  transept  windows  fill  the  whole 
space  up  to  the  springing  of  the  gables. 
These  two  windows  are  55  ft.  high  by  28  ft. 
in  width,  and  are  divided  by  clustered  mul- 
lions  into  six  bays,  and  the  arches  are  filled 
with  tracery.  The  windows  are  all  glazed 
with  two  thicknesses  of  sashes  and  glass  set 
2  in.  apart,  in  order  to  secure  evenness  of 
temperature  and  prevent  draughts.  The 
columns  dividing  the  centre  aisles  are  of 
white  marble  35  ft.  in  height,  with  a  diameter 
of  5  ft. 

The  high  altar  is  40  ft.  to' the  top  of  the 
centre  pinnacle  over  tabernacle.  The  table, 
tabernacle,  and  stylobate,  are  of  the  purest 
marble,  inlaid  with  alabaster  and  semi- 
precious stones.  The  table  is  divided  into 
niches  and  panels  on  face,  containing 
statues  and  bas-reliefs.  The  total  cost  will 
be  about  ^-600,000. 


CARLISLE  BRIDGE. 

Temporary  road  and  footways  have  been 
opened  east  and  west  of  the  old  structure, 
which  wiU  accommodate  all  traffic  for  about 
one  year,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  is 
hoped  the  ceremony  of  opening  the  finished 
bridge  will  take  place,  and  its  second  christ- 
ening as  "  The  O'Connell  Bridge  "  be  per- 
formed. 
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HOME  AND  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  Pen  for  a  Constant  Writer.— The 
"  Waverley"  riih  WE  recommend.  You  can  get  a 
sample  box  for  6d.  at  any  stationer's. 

The  City  Architect.— Tbe  ballot  for  this  new 
official  look  place  on  Monday  last,  at  the  City  Hall, 
Mr.  Daniel  J.  Freeman  received  27  votes,  and  was 
declared  elected  to  fill  the  post  for  one  year,  at  a 
salary  of  £500.  The  former  officer  (Mr.  J.  S.  Butler) 
was  paid  by  fees. 

The  municipality  of  Paris  has  decided  to  give 
C'linniissions  (or  the  execution  of  860  statues  of  the 
great  and  notable  men  of  Paris,  in  order  to  replace 
those  destroyed  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  durine  the 
Commune.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  1,800,000 
fr-'ucs.  These  are  to  embellish  the  new  Hotel  de 
Ville. 

The  Social  Science  Congress. — This  year's 
Social  Science  Congress  will  he  held  in  Manchester. 
A  resolution  passed  at  a  late  comiDittee  meeting;, 
fi.'sinsi  the  guarantee  fund  for  meeting  the  local  ex- 
penses of  tbe  congress  at  £3,000  was  reconsidered, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  fix  the  amount  of  the  fund 
at  £2,000. 

Forthcoming  Foreign  Exhibitions. — 
The  works  for  tlie  Brussels  Exhibition  of  1880  are 
progressing  rapidly.  About  300  men  are  employed, 
and  200  carts  are  constantly  bringing  materials. 
It  is  announced  that  the  time  for  receiving  applica- 
tions for  space  to  exhibit  at  the  Melbourrje  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1880  has  been  postponed  to 
the  31st  of  October. 

Ecclesiastical  Art  Exhibition. — During 
May  and  June,  1880,  it  is  proposed  to  hold  an  ex- 
hibition of  works  of  ecclesiastical  art  in  London. 
The  eihil)ition  will  be  open  to  British  and  foreign 
art.  There  will  be  a  loan  collection  of  mediaeval 
and  modern  ecclesiastical  art,  and  a  division  for 
architects,  artisis,  and  others  who  exhibit  original 
work,  and  another  for  the  works  of  manufacturers. 

Telephony  in  Diving  Operations — Mr. 
Raymond,  an  engineer  in  New  York,  recently  read 
a  paper  before  the  Society  of  Engineers  in  that  city 
renpecting  some  improvements  he  had  made  in 
u^•ing  telephones  in  diving  operations.  It  was  found 
that  the  diver  could  talk  in  the  helmet  without 
putting  his  mouth  to  the  instrument  and  he  heard 
plainly,  so  that  work  and  conversation  could  §o  on 
at  the  same  time.  The  saving  of  time  is  stated  to 
be  considerable. 

Roman  Antiquities.  — A  Continental  con- 
temporary states  that  the  Villa  of  Marioweiler, 
near  Dueren,  has  turned  out  to  be  a  mine  of  Roman 
ruins.  Enough  of  the  villa  has  been  bared  to  allow 
the  apartments  of  the  hath  to  be  marked  off  with 
preci>ion — » iz.,  the  tepidarium,  tUe  caldarium,  and 
the  frigidarium.  Part  of  tlie  stove  and  hot  air  clay- 
pipe  has  also  been  excavated.  An  inscription  has 
been  found,  tiot  yet  definitely  deciphered,  but 
Beeins  to  hear  the  date  of  the  eleventh  year  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus — about  19  b  c. 

A  CuKioDS  Epitaph. — The  following  curious 
epitaph  is  to  tie  found  on  a  tombstone,  in  a  good 
Blate  of  preservation,  in  Kilraughts  burying-ground, 
near  Bally  money  : — "  I  was  born  in  the  year  1721  ; 
I  drew  my  last  breath  1797.  The  remains  of  my 
grand-uncle  Peter,  my  mother,  and  also  me,  lie 
here  interred  in  one  grave.  By  this  you  may  plainly 
Bee,  Death  closed  our  eyes.  From  our  tongues  no 
jarring  notes  do  resound.  With  spiritual  bodies 
we'll  rise,  when  the  last  trumpet  will  sound.— 
Pbtek  Patterson." 

An  Interesting  Old  Engine.  —  Heslop's 
winding  and  pumping  engine,  patented  in  1790,  is 
now  to  be  seen  at  the  Patent  Museum,  South  Ken- 
•Ington.  This  engine  was  erected  at  Kells  Pit  for 
raising  coals  about  179.T,  afterwards  removed  to 
Casllerigg  Pit,  atid,  in  1837,  to  Wreah  Pit,  all  near 
Whitehaven.  At  the  latter  place  it  continued  to 
raise  coals,  also  to  pump  by  means  of  a  cast-iron 
beam  placed  above  the  main  beam,  utilil  the  summer 
of  1878,  when  it  was  removed  to  the  museum.  By 
the  atiove  arrangement  of  two  cylinders  Heslop  ob- 
tained advantages  closely  approaching  those  of  the 
Separate  condetiser,  atid  eff^-cted  a  signal  superiority 
over  the  atmospheric  engine  of  Newcomen,  even  as  it 
then  existed,  with  all  the  structural  improvements 
introduced  by  Smeaton.  No  other  eniiiiie  of  ihis 
type  now  remains  in  existence,  it  is  believed,  and  it 
is  therefore  appropriate  that  tin's  one,  the  last  that 
worked,  should  be  f>reserved. 

The  Strength  op  Mortar.— The  followina  is 
worth  knowing,  mentioned  in  Ihe  Ann.  d<:ii  Pouts  et 
Chaiist.  Ill  building  the  Pont  de  Claix,  some  ex- 
perimental blocks  were  joined  by  luortar,  which 
were  allowed  to  harden  tor  three  yearn,  whtn  the 
imortar  was  broken  by  an  avi  rage  load  of  10  012.') 
kilogrammes  per  square  centimetre  [142  228  lbs. 


per  square  inch.]  This  experiment  shows  the  ad- 
hcHion  of  mortar  to  stone  is  only  about  one-third  as 
great  as  the  cohesion  of  the  mortar  itself.  This 
result  is  noteworthy,  as  the  adhesion  is  the  true 
measure  of  the  resistance  of  masonry.  Further  ex- 
periments of  a  similar  kind  are  desirable  in  order 
to  establish  formal  conclusions.  The  adhesion  of 
good  mortar  to  brick  is  also  noteworthy,  particu- 
larly in  old  well-built  walls  and  archeil  passages, 
&c.  We  have  often  witnessed  well  made  and  very 
hard  bricks  breaking  in  two  under  pick  and  hummer 
ere  the  mortar  bond  would  give  way.  In  fact,  the 
tenacity  of  the  mortar  was  so  great  that  cold  steel 
chisels  had  to  be  used  to  free  mortar  from  the 
bricks. 

^Conscience  Money.  —  At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Bridgnorth  Town  Council,  the  medical  officer  of 
health  presented  his  report  for  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year,  observing  that  he  "  had  no  report  to 
make,  and  no  sanitary  defects  to  bring  under  their 
notice.  The  only  complaint  he  had  was  that  he 
was  receiving  too  much  for  the  work  he  did.  He 
did  not  believe  it  was  right  for  him  to  take  public 
money  that  he  did  not  earn,"  He,  therefore,  pro- 
posed, amidst  loud  applause  on  the  part  of  the  Town 
Council,  that  his  salary  should  be  reduced  from 
£30  to  £20  per  annum.  This  application  seemed 
to  us  80  extraordinary  that  we  have  been  at  some 
little  pains  to  ascertain  whether  the  death-rate  of 
the  borough  is  in  fact  so  exceptionally  low  that 
here  is  such  very  little  occasion  for  the  services  of 
an  officer  of  health.  We  find  that,  during  the  par- 
ticular quarter  under  consideration  the  death-roll  in 
the  sub-district,  which,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
may  be  taken  to  correspond  with  the  borouah,  was 
equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  32'2  per  1,000  !  As 
might  fairly  be  argued  that  last  quarter  was  an  un- 
usually fatal  one,  we  have  taken  out  the  figures  for 
1878,  and  find  that  the  death-rate  for  the  whole 
year  was  24-9.  And  yet  the  officer  seems  to  be 
content  to  consider  that  every  thing  is  as  it  ought  to 
be,  and  that  there  are  no  sanitary  defects  to  be 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  authority  ! 

Sir  Henry  Bessemer. — .Mr.  Henry  Bessemer, 
of  Denmark-hill,  Camberwell,  on  whom  her  Majesty 
has  been  graciously  pleased  to  confer  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  the 
manufacture  of  malleable  iron  and  steel,  and  in 
numerous  other  inventions,  is  a  son  of  the  late  Mr. 
Anthony  Bessemer,  of  Old  Broad-street,  London, 
and  sub^-equently  of  Charlton,  Hertfordshire,  where 
he  was  burn  on  the  lOtli  of  January,  1813.  He  was, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  self  taught,  and  at  20  years 
of  age  exhibited  a  design  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
then  located  at  Somerset  House.  He  first  attracted 
the  attetition  of  Lord  Althorp,  then  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  by  an  ingenious  contrivance  which 
he  made  for  preventing  frauds  which  were  carried 
on  upon  a  large  scale  by  the  transference  of  stamps 
from  old  documents  to  new  ones  ;  hiii  though  the 
saving  to  the  public  purse  was  estimated  at  nearly 
£400,000  a-year,  he  never  received  any  remunera- 
tion for  his  ingenuity.  In  1856  he  read  before  tbe 
British  Association,  at  Cheltenham,  his  first  paper 
on  the  manufacture  of  malleable  iron  and  steel, 
which  has  given  him  a  world-wide  name — literally 
so,  for  the  Americans  have  christened  after  him  a 
thriving  new  town  on  the  Cincinnati  Railway,  and 
"  Bessemer  metal  "  has  become  current  in  most  of 
the  languages  of  civilised  comniuuities.  Mr. 
Bessenier's  great  inventions  have  been  recognised 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  for  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
conferred  on  him  the  rank  of  a  Knight  Commander 
of  the  Order  of  Francis  Joseph,  and  the  late  Emperor 
of  the  Frei  ch  offered  to  his  acceptance  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  in  consequence  of  a 
report  from  the  jurors  ol  the  Universal  Exhibition 
of  1867  that  his  invention  was  of  exceptional  merit. 
He  has  also  been  the  recipient  of  the  Albert  Gold 
Medal,  presented  to  him  by  the  hand  of  tlie  Prince 
of  Wales.  It  is  stated  by  Blanch,  in  his  "  History 
of  Camberwell,"  that  in  the  course  of  his  various 
experiments  Mr.  Bessemer  has  taken  out  more  than 
100  patents,  and  has  paid  to  the  Crown  as  much  as 
£10,000  for  stamps  alone. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

ARcnrrECTOBAL  Repeesentation.  —  Several  letters  re  tlie 
"  Irish  Institute"  are  to  hauU— some  intended  for  puljlica- 
tiun,  and  others  temlering  iiifurmatioii  and  advice.  If  we 
were  tlie  •' Isnow-notliinKs"  thuc  some  would  wish  to  write 
us  down,  to  the  shame  of  their  practice,  profession,  and 
countiy,  It  might  be  truly  cnnselini;  to  such  persons.  We. 
perhaps,  know  too  much;  and  we  may  show  siiine  people 
very  shortly  that  we  know  a  great  deal  moi  e  than  they  e\er 
Were  aware  of. 

C.  W.  C  —The  notes  are  now  too  stale. 

A  CmzEN. — The  Corporation  are  intere.sting  themselves  in 
the  mutter;  but  amoiiij  their  own  membtrs  there  are  men 
who  are  nt  present  daily,  as  they  have  for  years  back  been, 
constantly  evading  the  acts  paised  lor  putting  down  the 
evil. 

An  Akciiiteot  (Great  Brunswick-street).— The  drawings  of 
your  brother  piolesslonul  arc  iutcndcd  for  a  journal  in  the 


sister  kingdom.  "  There  is  nothing  worth  helping  in  this 
country."  We  wonder  he  accepts  a  commission  from  an 
Irish  client-  "  Dublin  stinks,"  or  i-ather  the  Liffey  don. 
What  verij  Irish  architects  we  liave  in  our  midst! 

"  Restiik*tion9." — An  old  and  esteemed  contributor  promiyfs 
us  some  notes  anent  snme  restorations  under  the  Irish  Hoard 
of  Works,  and  reference  to  buildings  in  other  directions. 
Our  conespondent  can  "  measure  up  '  work  well,  and  runs 
no  danger  of  confounding  twelfth  and  thirteenth-centuiy 
Gothic  with  that  of  upwards  of  two  centuries  later 

RECiavKU— M.  A. — J.  C  — F.  F  —Antiquary— Plumber  (the 
work  named  is  a  good  one)- K.  M.— K.  U.'  S.— Dr.  S.  ( Yes) 
— B.  A.— A  Builder  (will  lie  attended  to)— G.  H.— T.  C— 
W.  C,  San  Francisco  (packet  forwarded,  as  requested  j. 


"The  werld  has  been  endowed  with  one  of  the  greates 
blessings  In  the  manufacture  of  Macniven  and  Cameron'' 
excellent  pens." — Readinrj  Herald. 

■'  They  come  as  a  boor  and  a  blessing  to  men, 
The  Pickwick,  the  Owl,  and  the  Waverley  Pen  " 
"  They  are  a  treasure." — Standard. 
Just  out!  The  HINDOO  PE.MS,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 
"  In  three  graduated  oblique  points  are  inestimable." 

Patentees:  MACNIVEN  St  CAMERON, 

23  to  ax  Bi.AiK-.STRBKT,  EDINBURGH.     ( EstMblished  1770). 
Penmakers  to  Her  Mujesti/s   Oovemment  Offices. 
Sample  Box,  assorted,  all  kinds,  Is.  Id.  by  post. 


NOTICE. 

It  is  to  he  distinctly  understood  that  dlthough 
we  give  place  to  letters  of  correspondents,  we  do 
not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  ojdniotis  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

Correspondents  should  send  their  names  and 
addresses,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  our 
readers  notes  of  works  in  contemplation  or  in 
progress  in  town  or  country.  No  charge  is 
made  for  insertion. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  be 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Peter  Roe,  42,  Mabbot- 
street,  Dublin. 

Stamps  may  he  remitted  in  paytnent  of 
small  amounts. 

Advertisement  accounts  furnished  quarterly, 
when  prompit payment  is  expected. 


BEVIS'S  BUILDER'S  PRICE  BOOK, 

AND  GUIDE  FOR  ESIIMATES.    Price  «s. ;  Postage,  .3d. 
"Practical  experience  turned  to  good  account." — Building 
News.      '  The  prices  have  been  carefully  calculated." — Buil- 
der's Reporter. 

BEVIS'S  BUILDERS'  BOOKKEEPING 
ON  AN  IMPROVED  SY  TEM.    Price     ;  post  free. 
"  Has  been  adopted  with  excellent  results  " — Builder. 
*'  A  concise,  simple,  and  accurate  guide." — Budding  News. 
"  The  system  is  simple,  and  should  be  on  the  desk  uf  evi-ry 
Builder." — Builders'  Weeklij  Re/iorter. 

Private  Lessons  by  the  Author.    Prospectus  post  free. 
BEVIS  AND  CO..  8  St.  Martin's  Place.  Charing  Cross,  and 
97  Lambeth  Road,  London. 

ROOFING  FELT.— A  cheap  and  light  Koof 
for  Out-Buildings,  impervious  to  damp,  a  non-conductor 
of  Heat,  and  very  permanent  if  properly  applied,  Samples 
and  books  containing  full  instructions  on  application. 
BROOKS,  THOMAS,  &  CO.,  SACK VILLE-PLACE,  DUBLIN 

WILLIAM    ROBERTSON     AND  CO., 
ENGINEERS,  MILLWRIGHTS, 

BKASSFOUNDERS.  Ac. 

Seville  Engineering  Works,  SherifF-st.,  Dublin, 

Have  for  Sale  several  Steam  Engines,  of  own  design  and  make, 
nearly  complete.  Impi'oved  Water  Heaters,  of  our  corrugated 
shell  pipe  ilescription.  and  also  these  of  the  open  cisti  i  n  class, 
which  heat  the  feed  water  up  to  about  200  degrees  witti  ex- 
haust steam.  Have  always  on  hand  ready,  the  several 
de.>icriptions  of  Roherfson's  Unit  Safety  Valves,  for  testing 
safety  valves  and  pressure  gauges,  on  high  pres>ure  steam 
boilers,  and  double  ones  for  kitchen  back  boiler-i;  they  are 
simple  and  sate,  and  not  expensive,  nor  liable  to  get  out  of 
order. 

Band  Saws  for  fixing  on  wooden  pillar,  with  3  ft.  (J  in.  square 
faced  up  iron  tables,  and  3  ft  or  larger  pulleys 

Improved  Hydraulic  Rams  of  a  new  de.>igii,  the  first,  a  .3-in. 
one,  is  working  on  its  fifth  year  without  ever  stopping  or  re- 
quiring repair,  certified  to  be  raising  300  gallons  of  water  70 
tt.  high  per  hour,  through  a  long  discharge  pipe.  A  5-iii. 
one  erected  at  Railway  Station,  Maryborough,  throws  over 
1,21  0  gallons  per  hour. 

A  pair  of  L.iuncli  Engines  and  Boilei',  also  a  new  horizontal 
Launch  Tubular  Boiler,  6  ft.  3  in.  by  3  tt.  S  in.  Please  apply 
for  references,  &c.,  for  any  of  the  above. 

Repairs  to  steam  and  oiher  Machinery  premptly  attended  to. 

Prices  moderate,  and  workmanship  first-class,  or  such  as 
may  be  required. 


E   CENTENARY   OF  MOORE. 


Now  ready,  price  4d. ;  per  post,  4^d., 
SECOND  EDI  ITCN, 

MOORE'S  "JUVENILIA," 

OR, 

OUR  NATIONAL  POET  AND  HIS  SCHOOLMASTKR, 
With  some  Histoiical  Associations  of  Aungii-r  street,  Dublin, 
THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  THE  POET. 
In  Two  Parts,  with  Additions  and  CuiTections. 
By  C  CLINTON  HoEV, 
Author  of  "  The  Literature  of  Gothic  Architecture  in  Ireland," 
"  Notes  on  the  Early  History  of  the  Irish  Stage,"  •'  Unknown 
Dublin,"  "  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  t'rintiug  and 
Publishing  in  Ireland,"  &c. 

DUBLIN:  OFFICE  OF  THE  "IRISH  BUILDER," 
M. ABBOT-STREET. 
May  be  had  by  order  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent 
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Improved  Asphalte  Flooring. 

WK  offer  the  cheapest  Flooring  and  Pave- 

'  '  meiits  in  existence,  eitlier  Val  de  'I'nivers  or  Fottrell's 
Patent  Aspliultes,  of  wliicli  about  one  luindrud  and  eislity 
tliousand  square  yarda  have  been  Inid.  Certificates  can  now 
be  iiisijccted  from  public  worlfs,  provine  tliat  after  the  test  of 
several  years  it  has  been  found  as  (fond  as  when  first  laid 
Pavements  from  M.  per  foot,  or  asplialte  supplied  with  direc- 
tions tor  laying,  at  7(l8.  per  ton,  to  cover  forty  square  yarda. 
MINERAL  HOCK  ASPHALTE  COMPANY, 
72  Sir  John  Rogerson's  Quay. 


TMPERISHABLE  TESSELATED  PAVK- 

1    MKNTS.-II.  SIBTHORPE  AND  SON,  Agents  to  Maw 
and  Co.,  are  prepared  to  supply  Designs  for  Floors  of 
Chnrches, Conservatories,  Entrnce  Halls,  and  Passages, with 
proper  Workmen  to  lay  them  in  any  part  of  Ireland 
Vanousspecimensmay  beseen  at  their  Warerooms. 
11  AND  12.  CORK-HILL.  DUIiLIN. 


pOOLEY'S  PATENT  WEIGHING  MA- 

CmNES.-These  Macliinesare  nsed  upon  the  principal 
railways  ol  Great  Britain,  and  are  unrivalled  for  accuracy 
bpecimensmay  beseen.  and  everyinformatlon obtained  from 
//.  S/BTFIORPE  AND  SON, 
II  *  12,  CORK  HILL.  DUHLIN 


TINION    PLATE    GLASS  COMPANV. 

U  Tile  very  beautiful  article  of  Plate  Olass,  manufactured 
by  t  iiscompany,  can  be  had  at  the  price  of  the  lowest  in  the 
marki  t,  shipped  to  any  Port  in  Ireland. 

H.  SIHTHOIiPE  AND  SON,  Agents  for  Ireland 
11  AND  12,  COKK-HILL,  DUBLIN.  ' 


TllK  IIIGIIICST  AWAKl)  FOR 

LONDON  CEMENTS 

Was  made  to 

J9MCSSVS.  FMtAI%CMS  4*  Co., 

For  their  celebrated  "NINE  ELMS  BRAND." 


SOLE  AGENTS — 

^V>sBOYD,  SON,  and  Co., 

BOYD  ^0^''°^^''^—'^-®^^^ 
SON.  &  Co., 

are  also  in  a  position 
to  deliver 

ROACH    LIME  ^<^>\P 

through  tlie  City,  at  very  low  rates, ^^s. 
which  they  will  have  pleasure  in  quoting, 
on  application. 

Dublin,  Uarch  I2lh. 


MESSRS.  EARLEY  and  POWELLS  beg 
to  announce  that  Messrs.  John  Hardman  and  Co.,  o( 
No.  1,  Upper  Camden-street,  have  resigned  the  business  of 
Artists.  Sculptors,  Church  Painters,  and  Metal  Workers,  in 
their  favour. 

Earley  and  Powells  have  added  to  the  above  mentioned 
business  the  Painting  and  Staining  of  Windows  for  ecclesias- 
tical and  domestic  buildings,  under  the  management  of  Mr 
Henry  Powell,  who  conducted  the  Stained  Glass  Department 
of  J.  H.  and  Co.,  Birmingham  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Thomas  Earley  is  the  only  Church  Deeoratorliving  who 
was  taught  his  profession  bj  the  late  A.  Welby  Pugin. 

E.  and  P.  being  thoroughly  practical  men  in  each  Depart 
ment,  are  enabled  to  supply  real  artistic  work  at  a  moderate 
cost.  They,  tlierefore,  respectfully  solicit  the  patronage  of 
the  Clergy  and  Gentry  of  Ireland. 

CAMDEN-STREET  WORKS.  DUBLIN. 


ABERDEENSHIRE  POLISHED  GRANITE, 

I'orCohiinns,  l;int  Pedestals,  Moiiuniciils.  Tmnb.s,  fkc. 

THESE  Granites  retain  tlieir  colour  in  any 
climate,  whether  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere 
or  otherwise. 

ALEXANDER  BALLANTINE, 

Agent  for  the  above. 
Marble  CiiiMNKYrim.'K  Waukkdoms.  Stone  &  Mahdi.k  Works, 
139  UPPliR  DORSET-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


Hot  Water  Engineers, 
ENVILLE-STREET,  STOURBRIDGE. 

o 
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ABERDEEN  GRANITE  MONUMENTS. 

From  £:>,  carriage  tree. 

GRANITE  WOliK  Of  ail  l<in(l.s,  beautiful 

»i  and  enduring;  accurate  Engravhig.  Plans  and  prices 
/ree  from 

JOHN  W.  LEGGE,  Sculptor,  Aberdeen. 


OriJirs  lire  renpedf uUii  mlici- 
^  l&lji>rPi,rthwd.  human. 

Plaster  Paris. 


CD  WARD  CURTIS 

LJ  (late  of  moon KY\S,  Ormnnd  quay, ) 

(lASFITrnn,  PLUMHEH.  and  lillAHSFOVNDER 
Respectfully  informs  his  friends  and  the  public  tliat  he  lias 
REMOVED  to  more  extensive  Prcmlsts, 
7   BUIDGEFOOr-.STREET  (TH()MAS-.STI{EET) 
where  all  onlers  with  which  he  may  be  favoured  shall  have 
his  best  attention. 

N.B — Every  description  of  Braaswork  Repaired,  Lacouered 
or  Bronzed.  ' 


T 


HE  NEW 


"  OTTO  " 

ENGINE. 


SILENT  GAS 


MEDAL  A  WARDED, 

HORTICULTURAL  JHOW,  ASTON,  1876. 

THE  SIMPLEST,  NEATE.ST,  CHEAPEST 

I  ami  BEST  lor  HORTICULTURA  L  PURI'OSES.  posse^-.  s 
the  following  great  advantagi  s  over  oilier  joints-- 

It  IS  made  much  quicker,  and  is  safer  when  made. 

1  roTldes  for  expansion  and  contraction  without  the  strain 
so  common  in  other  Pipes. 

w  iste  '  "°  ""^ 

Any  Pipe  mny  be  removed  or  replaced  without  disturbing 
the  others.  ^ 

The  joints  may,  In  case  of  accident,  be  replaced  at  trithnir 
cost.  ^ 

They  are  !M  per  cent,  better  than  the  ordinary  Socket  Pines 
and  can  be  fixed  at  about  the  same  cost.  ' 

The  above  joints  have  now  been  in  use  five  years  Tliey 
ar<<  tlxed  in  various  parts  of  England  and  America,  giving 
everywhere  perfect  satislaction. 


GEORGE'S 
DUBLIN. 


S1EEE' 


Manufac- 
tured by  Knight. 
Bevan,  and  Sturge.  A 
large  Stock  in  bags  and  casks, 
the  price  of  ordinary  Cement. 

T.DOCKRELL,  SONS,  MARTIN,  &  CO. 

t^M"  Testimoniah  on  tipphcation. 

WE  are  now  Sole  Agents  for  Messrs.  J.  B. 
WHITE   &   BROTHERS'   LONDON  POItTLAND 
CEMENT. 
We  hold  large  Stocks  of 

TIMBER, 
SLATES. 
CEMENT, 
PLASTER, 
IRONMONGERY,  and 
JOINERY  GOODS, 

Thomas  &  Charles  9Iartin, 

NORTH    WALL    SAW    MILLS,  DUBLIN. 


J.  EDMUNUSOX  &  CO. 

Are  Agents  for  the  sale  of  these  Enginc-s 
Which  require  neither  boiler,  .stoker,  nor  attendance. 
They  work  well  and  economically. 

J.  E.  &  CO  supply  the 
PATENT   ATMOSPHERIC  GAS  MACHINE, 

for  Lighting  Counti-y  Mansions.  Manufactories,  <fcc.,  ' 
with  good  and  cheap  Gas. 

F.NGINF.raiNG  WORKS  AND  OFFICES, 

33  TO  3G  CAPEL-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


BAMD   SAW  1I4C01MC:. 


\rORTHUMBERLAND  SAW 

il  AND  JOINERY  WORKS. 


MILLS 


TIMBER,  SLATES,  BRICKS,  TILES,  SEWER  PIPES, 
HOME   AND   FOREIGN   FLOORING.   MOULDINGS.  <fcc. 
SPRUCE,  PINE,  MAHOGANY,  and  other  LEAVES, 
SCANTLINGS,  and  SLABS. 

EVERT  DESCRIPTION  OF  JOINERY  WORK. 

NORTHUMBERLAND  SAW  MILLS  COMPANY 
(LIMITED), 
LOWER  ABBEY  STREET. 

PAINTING,  DECORATING,  and  PAPER 

1  HANGINGS. 

WIXiZiIAlVI  WRIGHT, 

BRITISH  d:  FOREIGN  PAPER  IIA^  OINGS  IMPORTER, 

3    HENRY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 
Decorative  and  Plain  Painting  in  all  its  branches  executed  in 
a  superior  style  and  most  permanent  manner 
in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
at  prices  that  will  be  found  moderate. 
Paper  Hangings,  Decorations,  and  Borders  in  great  variety, 
hicluding  the  latest  novelty  In  Old  English  or 

Queen  Anne  designs, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  most  expensive  quality. 
Estimates  funiislied. 

WILLIAM  WRIGHT,  Decorator  and  Paiuter, 

3  HENRY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


Sl'KCIALLV  ADAPTKn  FOB 

€liiirclie«,  Schools,  Public 
Itiiildiiigrs,  JUaiisioniv, 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES:— 

Joints  made  quickly,  quite  safe  when  made. 

Allow  for  expansion  and  contraction  without  strain. 

Connect  at  either  end  or  underneath  with  any  size  Pipe. 

Any  Pipe  may  be  replaced  without  disturbing  the  others. 

Can  be  made  continuous  in  9  feet  lengths  to  any  extent. 

It  has  all  the  advantages  of  our  Expansion  Joints,  which, 
after  four  years'  practical  test,  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  in  use. 

Illustrated  Circular  and  Price  Lint,  also  Estimates  far  Ileating 
with  the  most  Improved  Boilers, 
EXPANSION  JOINT  PIPES  or  COILS  on  application. 


Booth  Brothers,  63  Up.  Stephen-st.,  Dublin 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  TIMBER  STORES, 
12  WENTWORTH-PLACE, 
Near  Merrion-square. 

CEASONED    MAHOGANY,  OAK, 

O  WALNUT,  and  other  WOODS,  in  Log,  Plank,  Foard, 
Veneer,  &c.,  &c. 

ROBERT  STRAHAN  and  Co.,  Proprietors. 


ROSS,    MURRAY,    AND  CO., 
Engineers,  Plumbers,  Brass  Founders,  and  Lead 
Merchants,  dc. 
91,  92,  and  93  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET,  DUBLIN, 
DUNLOE-ST..  BALLINASLOE. 
And  WESTPORT. 


C    SHEPPARD   has  in   Stock  a  Great 

kJi  Variety  of  MARBLE  CHIMNEY  PIKCES  of  the  Finest 
Workmanship.  MONUMENTS,  CRESTS,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  ORNAMENTAL  WORK  excuted  in  Marble. 

72   BLESSINGTON  STREET,  late  of  Ormond  QoAT. 

pENUINE  White  Lead,  Oils,  Varnishes, 

VJ    and  Painters'  Colours  of  best  quality,     l^"  Priced 

Samples  fn  e. 

BROOliS,  THOMAS,  &  Co.,  SACKVILLE- PLACE,  DUBLIN 


MAGUIRE'S  SANITARY  REFORM 

"A  SYSTEM. 

For  Thorough  Inspection.  Guarantee,  and  Insurance  of  the 
Sanitary  Condition  of  Houses. 
10    DAW  SON-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Dublin, 
•.i7th  December.  1878. 
I  highly  approve  of  the  system  of  Sanitary  Inspection  of 
Houses  which  Me-ssrs.  Maguire  and  Son,  of  1(1  Drawson-street, 
propose  to  carry  out.  It  will  do  much  good  if  extensively 
taken  advantage  of,  as  the  number  of  dwellings  in  which 
sanitary  appliances  are  defective  is  considerable 

CHARLES  A.  CAMERON,  M.D. 
Diplomate  in  State  Medicine,  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity ;  Professor  of  Chemisti  y  and  Hygiene, 
K  C.S.I. ;  Medical  Officer  of  H  ealth  for  Di.blia 

A  CARD. 

E.  W.  HUGHES. 

S^ob  Case,  (fEamera,  Cabinet  Panufattnrer ' 

AND  GENERAL  CONTRACTOR, 

BEGS  to  notify  to  his  Customers  and  Friends 
that,  owing  to  increase  of  business,  he  has  removed  f» 
more  extensive  premises,  viz.,  25  SYNGE-STREET,wlieie, 
with  the  increased  space  and  attention  to  business,  he  will  be 
able  to  have  all  works  entrusted  to  him  done  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  that  first-class  workmanship  will  permit  of. 
25  SYNGE-STREET,  South  Circular-road. 


ROLLED  JOISTS, 

GIRDERS,  CASTINGS, 

NAILS,    AND    BUILDERS'  IRONMONGERY. 

C'HA.<*>.  WIL.L,IAn«i  <tz  €o., 

90  CAN.VON-STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Designs  and  Estimates  on  application. 


James  Twamlev, 

(For  many  years  foi  eman  to  Gregg  and  Son,  Great  Brunswick 
street,  and  late  foreman  to  J.  Kennedy,  Meirion-row j, 

Brassfounder.  Gasfitter,  and  Plumber, 

10  SOUTH  ANNE-STREET  (o£f  Grafton-street),  DUBLIN 
Every  description  of  Plumbing  and  Gnsfitring  repaired.  All 
kinds  of  Brass  Work  repaired,  re-lackered,  Sic. 
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Illustration. 


CHUKCH  OF  OUR  LADY  OF  THE  ASSUMPTION, 
MAGHERAFELT. 
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PROFESSIONAL  ARCHITECTUEAL 
DIS-ORGANISATION. 

*E  lately  gave  utterance 
to  some  very  unpalatable 
truths,  which  though  un- 
deniably true  in  substance 
and  fact,  yet,  nevertheless, 
provoked  the  wrath  of  some  professional 
gentlemen,  who  did  not  want  their  cul- 
pable shortcomings  and  the  wretched  con- 
dition of  their  organisation  to  be  known 
to  the  country,  and  particularly  to  their 
brethren  across  the  channel.  Although  we 
are  always  ready  to  hold  ourselves  amen- 
able to  an  educated  and  sensible  public  or 
professional  opinion,  we  are,  nevertheless, 
conscious  that  we  honestly  performed  our 
duty  in  dispelling  a  chronic  illusion,  for 
indeed  the  illusion  had  become  chronic  from 
its  long  continuance. 

If  any  profession,  architectural  or  other- 
wise, is  to  be  raised  and  maintained  in  an 
honourable  position,  it  must  be  done  by  the 
talents,  character,  and  industry  of  its  own 
members.  A  government  is  strengthened 
by  the  unity  of  its  supporters,  and  the  same 
rule  holds  good  in  respect  to  a  profession  or 
a  society.  Respect  will  only  come  from 
outsiders  when  the  members  of  a  profession 
respect  themselves,  and  prove  themselves 
worthy  of  the  confidence  they  seek.  Our 
Irish  architects, — or,  to  speak  more  locally, 
our  Dublin  architects, — as  a  whole,  have  for  a 
considerable  time  back  been  utterly  oblivious 
of  their  professional  character  and  reputation 
in  a  collective  sense,  though  individually  we 
doubt  not  most  of  them  have  been  fully  alive 
to  their  personal  interests.  It  is  a  sad  state 
of  affairs  to  find  some  of  them  loudly  com- 
plaining, and  not  without  cause,  of  the  un- 
handsome behaviour  of  others  who  will  not 
"  live  and  let  live,"  but  who  consider  it  a 
good  stroke  of  business  to  circumvent 
Ulented  young  and  struggling  professional 


brothers.  These  and  kindred  practices  would, 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  be  better  untold, 
but  we  think  otherwise.  Some  diseases  call 
for  very  prompt  and  serious  treatment,  and 
there  are  tumours  and  wounds  that  need 
most  skilful  treatment  if  a  human  life  is  to 
be  saved.  An  incipient  cancer  may  be  cut 
out  of  the  body  and  a  skull  safely  trepanned ; 
and  operations  analogous  to  these  are  often 
needed  for  preserving  the  lives  of  other 
bodies  and  institutions.  Galvanic  shocks 
are  of  no  avail  to  debilitated  constitutions, 
and  where  consumption  has  taken  deep  root 
human  remedies  cannot  afford  much  relief. 
An  institution,  however,  unlike  a  human 
body,  can,  if  not  thoroughly  diseased,  be 
saved  by  the  infusion  of  fresh  brain  and 
blood.  In  some  instances  the  ruin  is  so 
great  that  a  re-constitution  is  the  most 
advisable  course  to  adopt.  We  have  known 
more  than  one  successful  instance  of  re- 
formed bodies,  but  the  re-constitution  was 
only  made  perfect  and  healthy  by  eliminat- 
ing the  original  causes  that  contributed  to 
certain  failure.  Men  as  well  as  measures 
must  be  occasionally  sacrificed  if  they  stand 
in  the  way  of  public  advancement,  and  if 
their  action  is  inimical  to  the  general  weal. 
He  is  a  foe  to  the  best  interests  of  his  order 
who  usurps  a  position  for  which  he  is  un- 
fitted, or  clings  to  an  office,  honorary  or 
otherwise,  wherein  he  is  an  incumbrance. 
He  may  be  a  man  of  talent,  he  may  possess 
a  good  private  character,  but  his  outside  or 
other  connections  and  associations  may  so 
influence  his  action  as  to  render  him  useless 
to  his  professional  brethren,  and  a  continued 
wet  blanket  in  council.  Such  men  as  we 
have  indicated  are  often  found  in  connection 
with  public  institutions,  in  fact  they  exist  in 
twos  and  threes  in  some  bodies  and  not 
singly,  and  they  are  the  utter  ruin  of  pro- 
fessional organisations. 

All  societies  founded  for  practical  objects 
should  be  thoroughly  practical  in  their  aims. 
Scientific  and  art  bodies  are  not  intended  for 
mutual  admiration  societies,  where  indivi- 
duals may  meet  when  it  pleases  them.  A 
scientific  body  is  for  the  representation  and 
advancement  of  scientific  interests,  and  an 
art  institution  for  the  representation  of  art. 
An  architectural  society,  therefore,  can  only 
be  founded  for  the  representation  of  archi- 
tectural interests,  and  the  conservation  of 
the  professional  rights  of  architects.  Archi- 
tecture at  the  same  time  is  an  art,  and  a 
noble  one  if  rightly  understood,  and  they 
are  unworthy  members  of  their  honourable 
calling  who  would  play  fast  and  loose  with 
the  dearest  interests  of  their  professional 
brethren  by  wanton  indolence  and  neglect  of 
duties. 

In  respect  to  Dublin,  what  is  wanted  is  a 
properly-constituted  Institute  of  Architects, 
a  council  fairly  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  body, 
and  not  a  self-elected  few,  repeating  yearly 
that  miserable  make  -  believe  election  en- 
dorsed by  no  representative  meeting.  At  pre- 
sent it  is  certainly  not  honest  for  the  half 
dozen  of  men  who  have  constituted  themselves 
the  council  of  the  so-called  "  Institute  of  Irish 
Architects"  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
Architects  of  Ireland.  Let  the  council  or  its 
spokesmen  unbosom  themselves  at  once  ;  let 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  short 
of  the  truth  be  told.  It  is  a  folly  to  think 
that  the  few  members  who  now  assume  the 
right  of  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  architec- 
tural profession  can  exert  any  influence  on 
the  Irish  executive,  the  municipal  bodies,  or 


the  public  at  large.  A  general  meeting  must 
be  summoned,  and  the  Institute  re-organised 
from  base  to  summit  before  any  practical 
good  can  be  accomplished  for  the  interests 
of  the  profession.  When  the  Institute 
becomes  a  truly  representative  one  by  an 
accession  of  members,  and  by  the  election  of 
a  good  working  council  who  will  meet  and 
work,  then,  and  then  only,  will  the  voice  of 
the  Institute  through  its  council  be  listened 
to  with  respect.  A  good  council  secures  and 
maintains  good  officers,  and  an  efficient 
secretary  is  part  of  the  life-blood,  and  a  very 
essential  part,  too,  of  every  society,  architec- 
tural and  otherwise.  Paying  members  and 
a  paid  secretary  are  necessary  to  the  support 
of  all  institutions,  and  these  are  the  very 
requisites  that  the  Irish  Institute  lacked. 
Resolutions  and  good  intentions  are  so  much 
empty  words  when  no  work  follows,  and  we 
are  heartily  tired  of  seeing  yearly  repetitions 
of  the  same  in  this  city. 

It  is  easy  to  point  out  the  work  required 
to  be  done,  but  we  prefer  to  see  the  men  in 
harness  who  are  willing  to  do  it.  It  is  now 
years  since  we  proclaimed  in  these  pages  the 
want  of  a  Dublin  Building  Act,  and  the  evils 
its  absence  led  to.  After  persistent  ham- 
mering at  the  subject  the  Institute  of  a  few 
years  since  took  some  half-hearted  steps, 
and  the  Corporation  evidenced  a  desire  to 
lend  a  helping  hand,  but  the  question  still 
remains  in  abeyance,  though  it  is  trotted  out 
on  certain  occasions  as  a  reminder  that  some 
folks  are  still  thinking  of  it,  and  dubious 
whether  they  should  follow  the  question  up 
or  let  it  alone.  The  Jerry  building  abuse  is 
waxing  stronger  in  this  city  and  its  suburbs, 
but  neither  the  Corporation  nor  the  Council 
of  the  Irish  Institute  deign  it  worth  their 
while  to  touch  it  or  denounce  it  in  strong 
terms ;  in  fact,  some  of  our  architects  are 
directly,  and  others  indirectly,  assisting  to 
keep  alive  the  abuse.  Now,  we  have,  in  and 
out  of  season,  denounced  bad  builders  and 
bad  building,  but  it  would  be  manifestly  un- 
just on  our  part  to  screen  the  bad  practices 
of  architects,  for  unprincipled  architects  lead 
to  the  growth  of  unprincipled  builders. 
Builders'  houses  are  of  two  or  three  classes, 
and  no  difiiculty  need  be  experienced  in 
estimating  their  character.  They  may  be 
classified  as  good,  middling,  and  very  bad, 
and  those  of  the  second  class  are  not  weU. 
built  houses.  Our  architects'  houses  in 
our  city  and  suburbs,  we  are  sorry  to 
write,  are  not  all  good  houses,  owing  to 
the  conditions  under  which  they  are  built. 
Several  of  them  are  designed  by  men  calling 
themselves  architects,  who  have  no  right  to 
the  title,  and  the  supervision  they  receive 
during  their  erection  is  of  the  most  perfunc- 
tory kind.  Matters  are  often  made  too  easy 
for  the  builder,  and  the  client  or  unfortunate 
future  owner  or  tenant  pays  the  penalty. 
Architects,  too,  who  have  a  character  and  a 
reputation  to  maintain,  have  betimes  for- 
gotten their  duty,  and  have  run  risks  for  a 
temporary  advantage.  Time,  however,  brings 
sinners  to  book,  or  otherwise  proves  that 
honesty  in  the  long  run  is  the  best  policy. 
The  proverb  that  tells  of  the  man  who  killed 
the  goose  for  the  sake  of  the  golden  eggs 
affords  an  apt  illustration.  In  this  city  we 
have  had  architects,  and  we  have  them  still 
in  our  midst,  who  are  doing  their  very  best 
to  kill  their  profession,  little  thinking,  per- 
haps, that  they  were  destroying  at  the  same 
time  their  future  practice,  and  that  of  their 
brethren. 
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Individual  effort  can  do  but  little,  even 
when  well  directed,  to  uphold  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  a  profession,  but  united  eifort  can 
do  much.  Without  co-operation  and  brotherly 
spirit  the  interests  of  the  architectural  pro- 
fession in  this  country  must  go  to  utter  wreck 
and  ruin ;  and  it  behoves  our  arcliitccts  to  re- 
consider their  present  position,  and  the 
aspects  and  prospects  of  their  calling. 

If  the  elder  brethren  will  not  move,  will 
not  be  shamed  into  action,  then  by  all  means 
let  the  younger  members  of  the  profession 
combine  at  once  for  an  earnest  efibrt.  Their 
practice  and  prospects  are  at  stake,  and  it  is 
only  by  lifting  up  the  profession  to  its  proper 
position  they  can  succeed  in  elevating  them- 
selves as  respectable  architects  and  citizens. 


ABATTOIRS. 
By  John  S.  Sloane,  C.E.,  Architect. 

Notwithstanding  the  cry  of  depression  in 
trade,  bad  harvests,  and  inability  to  pay 
rents,  coupled  with  the  enormous  prices  of 
certain  articles  of  consumption,  it  is  re- 
fieshing  to  find  even  one  town  in  Ireland 
taking  a  step  in  a  progressive  direction. 

For  some  time  past  the  Corporation  of 
Drogheda  have  been  showing  symptoms  of  a 
movement  to  get  rid  of  the  old  slaughter- 
Louses  and  to  build  abattoirs  in  some  favour- 
able situation,  and  of  the  most  approved  con- 
struction. A  few  words  descriptive  of  some 
of  those  hitherto  erected  will  not  be  amiss, 
especially  as  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  as 
yet  in  Ireland. 

The  best,  indeed  the  only,  meat  or  other 
markets  deserving  of  the  name  are  in  Cork  ; 
Dublin  is  but  now  commencing  the  erection 
of  what  will  probably  be  a  decent  establish- 
ment for  the  south  city,  and  although  the 
author  exhibited  plans  for  markets  which 
were  most  favourably  noticed  by  the  public 
Press  in  1853,*  his  efforts  met  with  the 
usual  gratifying  results.  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  move  making  as  to 
abattoirs,  or — not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on 
it— slaughter-houses.  An  attempt  was  made 
by  a  few  English  capitalists  in  1859  to  pro- 
mote a  company  to  establish  these  most 
essential  works  in  Ireland  ;  the  author  was 
appointed  architect,  and,  with  the  secretary, 
waited  on  several  gentlemen  in  Dublin, 
Cork,  Limerick,  Sligo,  Belfast,  and  Galway, 
likely  to  further  the  object,  which  was  not 
only  of  sanitary  but  commercial  importance  ; 
but  the  effort  failed,  as  many  others  have 
done.  However,  it  may,  perhaps,  come  to 
the  turn  of  the  good  old  town  of  Drogheda  to 
show  an  example. 

The    word  abattoir  affords  a  pleasing 


•  Sanitart  Improvement  of  Ddblin.— Mr.  John  S  Sloane 
Ims  addiesjL'd  a  letter  to  tlie  chairman  and  members  of  the 
Sanitary  Association,  directing  attention  to  a  design  for  mar- 
kets and  abattoirs,  lorifiing- houses,  baths,  and  wash-houses, 
■which  was  exposed  by  him  in  the  southern  gallery  of  the  Great 
txhibition  building,  in  the  section  partially  appropriated  to 
architectural  designs,  models,  &c  ,  and  intended  to  show  what 
might  be  done  to  remove  the  evil  effects  which  must  arise 
Irom  the  congregated  impurities  existing  in  the  numerous 
lanes,  alleys  (with  their  back  yards),  ili-constructed  markets, 
and  slaughter-houses,  which  at  present  occupy  the  space 
bounded  by  Great  Britain,  Henry,  Mnore,  and  Denmark  streets. 
He  says:— The  larue  circular  nmrket-house,  capable,  with  its 
gallery,  of  accommodating  100  victuallers,  fishmongers,  and 
greengrocers  (or  nearly  double  the  number  at  present  in  the 
district),  is  pri'minently  placed,  and  would  form  a  striking 
object.  Its  roof,  as  designed  of  iron  and  glass,  would  bear  on 
the  outer  walls  and  on  a  great  cast-iron  column  in  the  centre  : 
into  this  column  all  the  rain  falhng  on  upwards  of  30,000 
Buperfieial  feet  could  be  directed  to  flush  o\  er  the  floor,  which 
should  be  formed  of  some  impervious  material,  with  a  quick 
fall  fiom  the  centre  to  sewers  placed  outside  the  circum- 
ference, having  a  second  floor  of  perforated  cast-iron,  through 
the  interstices  of  wliich  the  smaller  refuse  of  tlie  market  could 
fall,  and  be  can  icd  off  by  the  rain,  and  a  regular  flushing  of 
water  from  a  central  fountain  at  certain  hours  during  day  and 
night,  to  be  regulated  by  a  lever  from  a  large  public  clock 
with  suitable  self-acting  machinery.  The  same  description 
of  floor  to  apply  to  the  abattoirs  which  1  have  placed  on  either 
side  of  the  market  house,  and  which  contain  a  greater  area 
than  the  congregated  slaughter-houses  of  the  north  side  of 
the  city.  1  he  Dublin  markets  are  in  eveiy  case  surrounded 
by  .squalid  lanes,  and  tilth  reigns  where  cleanliness  should  be 
paramount.  To  obtain  the  e''eut  desideratum  must  be  a 
woik  of  time  and  considerable  expense  ;  but  by  a  judicious 
arrangement  of  new  and  improved  buildings  on  the  old  sites, 
tlie  increased  value  of  piojieity  would  amply  compensate  for 
theouilay — J'/icjSKiWer,  August,  1 853 ;  and  .somewhat  similar 
in  Daili/  Express,  I'reemun's  Journal,  Warder,  and  Saunders's 
A'eus-Lelter.  ' 


name  for  a  not  very  pleasing  act  or 
association  of  ideas  ;  it  means  to  knock 
down,  to  destroy,  in  fact  to  slaughter  ;  to 
batter,  from  the  French  abatlre  to  knock 
down,  or  the  Latin  batuere.  We  Irish 
have  a  word  connected  with  others  some- 
what like  it  in  sound,  which  means  a  road  ; 
for  instance,  Stonybatter,  meaning  stony 
road;  Batter  or  Booterstown,  the  stony  town 
or  village  (probably  one  of  these  names  will, 
for  a  certain  reason,  attach  to  tlie  new 
Carlisle  Bridge).  As  Joyce  considers,  this 
"  hardening  process,"  as  he  calls  it,  occurs 
in  some  of  the  Leinster  counties  where  the 
Irish  word  hothar  [boherj  a  road,  is  con- 
verted into  halter.  "  This  word  '  batter  *  is 
or  was  well  understood  in  these  counties  to 
mean  an  ancient  road." — ("  Olossary  of  the 
Dialect  of  Forth  and  Bargy,"  by  Jacob  Poole  : 
edited  by  William  Barnes,  B.D.)  "  As  for  the 
word  bater,  that  in  English  purpozoth  a  lane 
bearing  to  an  highway,  I  take  it  for  a  meere 
Irish  worde  that  crept  unawares  into  the 
English  through  the  daily  intercourse  of  the 
English  and  Irish  inhabitants."  But  this  is 
a  digression,  and  we  will  return  to  our 
muttons,  or  to  where  our  sheep  are  made 
muttons. 

To  the  French — that  is  the  Parisian 
French — we  owe  the  designing  of  the  means 
of  getting  rid  of  a  great  evil,  for  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  more  intrusive  annoyance  in 
the  continental  metropolis  than  anywhere  in 
these  kingdoms.  We  are  accustomed  to 
know  that  the  necessary  evil  is  carried  on  in 
by-ways  and  back  lanes,  and  closes  where, 
from  want  of  proper  light,  ventilation,  or 
supervision,  a  protoplasm  (as  Tyndall  would 
call  it)  is  evolved  of  all  that  is  deadly  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view;  but  in  Paris  the 
killing  of  cattle  for  the  purposes  of  human 
food  was  daily  a  matter  to  be  witnessed  with 
all  its  unpleasantness  in  the  most  public 
streets.  This  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
corporation  of  butchers  had  from  a  very  early 
date  the  privilege  of  supplying  the  city  with 
flesh  meat  and  purchasing  cattle  ;  and  all 
those  purchased  at  the  suburban  markets, 
particularly  those  of  Poissy  or  Sceaux,  were 
driven  through  the  streets  and  slaughtered 
and  prepared  for  sale  publicly,  all  the  blood 
and  refuse  matters  being  stored  in  tubs, 
much  of  which  went  to  make  the  many 
choice  jtlatis  for  which  the  French  cooks  were 
said  to  be  so  famous. 

Any  change  from  this  state  of  things  was 
most  energetically  opposed  by  the  butchers, 
and,  being  a  very  powerful  and  independent 
body,  years  passed  without  a  remedy,  although 
the  attention  of  the  government  had  long 
been  directed  to  the  mischief ;  but  in  1810 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  published  a  decree 
ordering  five  abattoirs  to  be  erected  under 
the  direction  and  designs  of  a  council  of 
architects,  with  the  assistance  of  a  man  who 
had  made  his  fortune  as  a  master  butcher  and 
had  retired — M.  Ki-eumer.  The  design  by 
M.  Happe  was  very  large,  and  was  some 
years  in  carrying  out ;  it  comprehended  five 
abattoirs  containing  240  slaughter-houses, 
the  largest  being  at  Villette,  where  has  since 
been  erected  the  great  "  Marche  aux 
Bestiaux,"  or  market  for  live  cattle  intended 
forthe  abattre ;  but  it  was  not  before  1818  that 
the  strong  hand  of  the  law  and  the  Emperor 
prevailed  to  make  the  Parisian  butchers 
cease  to  slaughter  in  their  private  establish- 
ments. The  author  has  visited  several  on 
the  continent,  at  Paris  and  Brussels,  &c.,  and 
at  Holloway  in  London  (or  the  Copenhagen 
Fields),  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  and 
secured  some  sketches  and  measurements  as 
well  as  much  local  information.  Mautua  was 
one  of  those  cities  that  early  followed  the 
example  of  Paris,  the  authorities  thereby 
endeavouring  to  relieve  in  part  the  otherwise 
unwholesomeness  of  the  air,  from  the  vapours 
arising  from  the  lakes  and  the  River  Minchio. 
The  abattoirs  of  Paris  yield  the  city  ^£12,000 
per  annum. 

The  old  system  is  still  in  operation  in 
London,  although  the  abattoirs  at  Holloway 
are  the  best  for  their  size  that  we  have  seen  ; 
those  also  erected  in  Edinburgh  in  1851  are  i 
excellent ;  but  with  a  certain  strict  adherence 


to  rules,  and  an  ample  and  constant  supply 
of  water,  with  perfect  drainage  and  skilful 
supervision,  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
town  should  bo  without  its  abattoirs.  In 
such  as  Drogheda,  for  instance,  we  would 
use  the  sea  or  river  water  for  flushin" 
the  floors,  yards,  sewers,  &c.,  reserving  the 
fresh  water  for  the  purposes  of  dressing  or 
cleansing  the  portions  of  the  animals  in- 
tended for  food.  The  value  of  these  estab- 
lishments cannot  be  over-rated ;  not  only  do 
they  free  a  district  from  the  effects  of  a 
disgusting  and  dangerous  operation,  but  they 
afford  opportunities  for  inspection  as  to 
whether  the  animals  are  healthy  or  in  a  fit 
state  to  furnish  food  for  human  beings. 
In  addition,  all  the  refuse  matter  can  be 
brought  together,  and  the  parts  separated 
and  selected  as  required  for  supplying  the 
various  trades  that  are  mainly  dependent  on 
such  places  for  their  supplies  for  the  manu- 
facture of  glue,  Prussian  blue,  gelatine,  oil, 
and  blood  manure;  the  skins  also,  under 
careful  handling  and  superintendence,  with 
the  many  appliances  at  hand,  bring  a  much 
better  price.  The  charges  geuerally  agree 
within  a  fraction  in  the  different  establish- 
ments, i.e.,  from  48.  9d.  to  5s.  for  cattle, 
and  considerably  less  for  calves,  pigs,  and 
sheep. 

The  following  will  give  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  an  abattoir,  that  at  Holloway  being  in 
our  mind  as  we  write.    The  two  large  houses 
are  38  ft.  square,  with  four  pairs  of  balkri 
running  parallel  with  the  front,  on  top  of 
which  are  iron  plates  or  rails,  on  which  run 
gantries ;  to  these  tlie    carcases  can  be 
attached  and  moved  along  as  required ;  a 
space  of  12  ft.  in  width  is  reserved  at  one 
side  of  each  of  the  buildings,  over  which  ia 
another  arrangement  of  rails  and  tackle  by 
which  one  lot  of  butchers  can  be  engaged  in 
dressing  a  beast  whilst  another  lot  are  en- 
gaged in  killing ;  one  hundred  animals  can 
be  hung  up  in  each  house;  in  the  roof  are 
large  sky-lights  facing  the  north,  with  louvre 
of  luffer  boards  for  the  escape  of  steam  and 
vapours ;  in  the  front  and  back  walls  are  also 
luffers  to  assist  ventilation.   By  these  means 
carcases  cool  more  quickly  in  summer,  and 
the  meat  can  be  kept  twenty-four  hours 
longer  than  when  killed  in   the  ordinary 
slaughter-houses  ;  all  the  doors  are  made  to 
slide,  both  for  economy  of  space  and  greater 
convenience.     There   is  to  each  house  a 
washing  space  or  yard  20  ft.  square,  in  which 
is  the  blood  tank,  to  which  it  is  conveyed  by 
glazed  earthenware  pipes,  and  removed  from 
thence  in  casks.    There  are  coppers  for  boil- 
ing water,  slate  divisions  for  hides,  with 
tables  and  sinks  and   hooks  for  hanging 
paunches,  and  in  fact  every  convenience  re- 
quisite.   All  the  walls  are  faced  with  white 
glazed  Stourbridge  bricks   to  a  height  of 
about  5  ft.,  so  that  all  blood  can  be  washed 
off,  and  water  is  laid  on  with  stand-pipes  and 
flexible  hose  in  all  directions. 

Outside  the  washing  space  is  a  pound 
where  the  beasts  are  kept  previously  to  being 
killed  ;  the  pounds  at  Holloway  are  rather 
circumscribed,  but  are  in  immediate  proxi- 
mity with  the  bullock  lairs,  capable  of  con- 
taining 3,000  bullocks  ;  the  dung  pit  is  at  a 
distance  from  the  building,  and  all  refuse 
must  be  cleared  away  each  day,  all  blood  re- 
moved, and  the  whole  most  copiously  flushed 
and  cleansed  with  water.  In  the  smaller 
slaughter-houses  for  sheep  and  pigs  the  blood 
is  received  in  tubs  ;  iron  rails  and  hooks  are 
fixed  for  hanging  the  sheep,  and  a  larger  pro- 
portionate space  is  allowed,  along  with  sepa- 
rate pounds  and  washing  place. 

Gwilt,  in  speaking  of  the  action  of  the 
French  government  in  1811,  says  : — "  The 
result  of  this  determination  has  been  not 
only  the  prevention  of  all  cause  of  com- 
plaint of  former  inconveniences,  but  has 
resulted  in  a  set  of  buildings  bearing  a 
character  of  grandeur  and  magnificence  pro- 
portionate to  their  destination.  It  was  a 
worthy  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment; it  has  obviated  the  disgraceful  sights 
almost  every  day  witnessed  in  London — 
sights  tending  to  deprive  the  lower  classes  of 
humanity,  and  to  render  them  ferocious,  to 
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corrupt  the  mind,  to  offend  the  eye,  and  to 
injure  the  public  health." 

From  communications  we  have  had  with 
friends  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  Belfast,  Portadown,  and  Lurgan, 
in  the  north,  with  Cork  and  Limerick  in  the 
south,  will  shortly  be  "  up  and  doing  "  in 
this  work,  and  the  rising  town  of  Skibbereen 
wiU  not  be  backward  in  its  efforts  to  promote 
a  sanitary  and  commercial  progress.  The 
hints  we  have  given  can  of  course  be  only 
general,  so  much  depends  on  situation  and 
site ;  but  the  buildings  can  be  made  pic- 
turesque without  being  either  costly  or  out 
of  keeping  with  the  object  in  view  ;  plenty 
of  ventUation,  a  large  command  of  water, 
and  a  judicious  use  of  glazed  tiles,  pipes, 
and  asphaltum  floors  are  the  great  deside- 
rata. 


ADVERSARIA  HIBERNICA, 

LITERARY  AND  TECHNICAL. 

Purely  literary  men  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  and  previously  have 
written  their  own  memoirs,  or  told  us  the 
stories  of  their  lives  and  times  in  diaries  and 
autobiographies.  These  works  were  published 
in  many  instances  long  after  their  deaths. 
Evelyn's  Memoirs  and  Pepys's  Diary  are  most 
interesting  works,  despite  the  great  amount 
of  gossip  and  personal  matters  they  contain. 
When  a  long  time  elapses  between  the  writing 
of  a  work  of  the  above  kind  and  its  publica- 
tion, the  world  is  inclined  to  look  with  favour 
and  forgiveness  on  the  egotism  of  the 
authors.  Old  Pepys  entered  in  his  Diary 
many  unpalatable  though  relishable  truths, 
and  we  dare  say  he  often  drew  the  long  bow. 
Boswell's  "Life  of  Johnson"  is  an  interest- 
ing but  curious  compound,  and  its  author 
did  not  forget  to  say  a  few  things  in  favour 
of  himself  as  well  as  many  things  in  favour 
of  his  hero.  Boswell  was  certainly  a  great 
toady  and  parasite,  yet  men  are  inclined  to 
forgive  him  his  faults  for  leaving  us  so  many 
traits  of  the  character  of  Johnson.  Artists 
and  men  of  science,  too,  have  left  us  diaries 
and  materials  towards  their  public  and  private 
"  Lives."  Now  a  diary  may  be  made  a  very 
useful  and  important  work  if  it  be  the  com- 
position of  a  professional  man.  The  diary 
of  a  great  architect,  engineer,  artist,  or 
medical  man,  if  faithfully  kept  as  a  record  of 
practical  work  done,  and  of  important  events 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  author,  may  in  a 
generation  or  two  prove  to  be  a  most  valuable 
work.  A  distinguished  man  in  his  profession 
is  often  brought  into  contact  with  other 
distinguished  men,  and  his  opinions  of  the 
works  of  his  professional  friends  and  con- 
temporaries may  have  in  lapse  of  time  a  very 
high  value.  Very  few  diaries  have  been 
published  in  this  country  of  worth,  though 
doubtless  many  of  our  native  authors  have 
recorded  the  principal  events  of  their  lives 
and  the  transactions  in  which  they  figured. 

George  Semple,  the  architect  of  old  Essex 
Bridge,  Swift's  Hospital,  St.  Patrick's  spire, 
and  other  works,  has  left  us  a  short  practical 
"  Diary  of  the  Re-building  of  Essex  Bridge  ' 
which  is  incorporated  with  his  volume  on 
"  Building  in  Water."  In  the  preface  to  the 
rather  rare  second  edition  of  his  work  he 
gives  us  a  few  scant  facts  connected  with  his 
life  and  works  during  his  professional  practice 
in  Dublin  and  the  provinces  ;  but  in  none  of 
his  writings  do  we  hear  much  from  him  con- 
cerning his  own  doings  or  the  events  of  his 
t;me.  He  tells  us  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing, 
about  the  architects  and  builders,  and 
he  leaves  us  to  draw  our  own  conclusions, 
from  what  he  states  in  connection  with  his 
own  works,  as  to  what  other  architects  did 
or  likely  were  doing  at  the  time.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  had  nigh  elapsed  from  the  com- 
pletion of  his  principal  work  before  George 
Semple  published  the  first  edition  of  his 
book;  and  the  second  volume,  containing  a 
sort  of  autobiographical  preface,  was  only 
issued  shortly  before  the  architect's  death. 
The  issue  of  Semple's  book  could  offend  no 
one,  for  what  he  said  of  himself  and  others 
was  aft  justifinlile  during  his  life  as  afterwards. 
He  was  content  to  give  a  simple  and  truthful 


record,  but  some  professional  men  in  our  day 
are  anxious  that  the  world  should  know  all 
about  them  without  much  loss  of  time. 

The  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was  certainly  a 
distinguished  architect,  as  all  are  aware ; 
and  he  is  not  very  many  months  in  the  grave. 
His  "  Personal  and  Professional  Recollec- 
tions "  are  now  published,  edited  by  his  son. 
Although  it  is  instructive  to  hear  much  of 
what  the  great  architect  thought,  said,  and 
did,  we  are  of  opinion  there  is  much  also  in 
his  "Personal  Recollections"  which  might  have 
been  judiciously  kept  back  for  some  years  to 
come  ;  indeed,  we  think  there  are  some  state- 
ments which  would  be  better  to  have  never 
been  published  at  aU.  Again,  there  are  matters 
which  we  had  hoped  to  find  among  his 
"  Personal  Recollections"  which  are  strangely 
unrecorded.  The  late  Sir  Gilbert  was  a 
hard  fagger  or  worker,  a  pushing  profes- 
sional in  his  earlier  years,  but,  like  most 
men,  he  received  generous  help  in  more  pro- 
fessional and  literary  quarters  than  one,  and 
a  simple  recognition  of  this  assistance  would 
not  be  out  of  place  in  his  "  Personal  Recol- 
lections." Self-exertion  achieved  a  good 
deal  for  Sir  Gilbert,  but  it  did  not  accom- 
plish everything.  His  "  Memoirs"  also  show 
he  was  conscious  of  professional  distinction 
among  his  compeers,  and  he  is  not  a  bit 
timid  in  pronouncing  an  opinion  upon  his 
own  embodied  and  unembodied  designs.  An 
architect  that  was  so  successful  in  procuring 
work,  and  beating  other  competitors  out  of  the 
field,  ought  to  have  evidenced  a  little  more 
tolerant  feeling.  Perhaps  he  was  right  in 
several  matters,  perhaps  in  many,  but  beyond 
this  we  are  bound  to  traverse  his  opinions, 
and  challenge  his  authority  where  his  judg- 
ment is  pitted  against  others,  as  he  stead- 
fastly clings  to  his  own  opinion  of  the  superi- 
ority of  his  own  designs  or  works.  It  is  often 
a  dangerous  thing  to  write  a  book,  par- 
ticularly if  it  deals  with  one's-self.  Our 
public  and  professional  lives  do  not  concern 
ourselves  exclusively — indeed  it  would  be  a 
sad  day  for  the  world  and  mankind  if  they 
did.  The  highest  character  must  submit  to 
the  brunt  of  public  criticism  ;  and  it  is  not 
what  any  particular  celebrity  may  think  of 
himself,  but  what  the  educated  opinion  of  his 
day  thinks  of  him  that  will  be  accepted  here- 
after in  evidence  of  his  position  and  worth 
and  place  in  history. 

Let  us  have  diaries  and  personal  recollec- 
tions in  number  from  the  pens  of  profes- 
sional as  well  as  purely  literary  men,  for 
they  will  form  useful  historic  materials. 
Let  each  man  of  position  claim  what  is  his 
due  right,  but  let  us  leave  to  others  the  task 
of  estimating  our  own  worth.  The  world,  to 
be  sure,  is  often  slow  in  recognising  valuable 
services,  and  many  men  are  fated  to  die  un- 
noticed or  meet  only  on  the  brink  of  the  grave 
the  recognition  and  honour  they  earned  and 
deserved  half  a  lifetime  previous.  We  best 
build  up  a  lasting  reputation  by  labour — useful 
and  practical  labour — in  view  of  future  wants. 
It  is  not  merely  by  the  amount  of  work  a 
man  performs,  but  by  its  value,  apart  from 
its  cost,  that  his  worth  to  the  world  of  his 
time  can  be  estimated.  An  architect  may 
build  up  his  reputation  by  one  or  more  of 
his  great  works  in  stone,  as  an  author  may 
do  by  his  books.  Great  writers,  ancient  and 
modern,  have  given  the  world  one  or  two 
masterpieces  in  their  peculiar  fields,  so  have 
great  architects  and  artists  ;  but  the  same 
hands  and  heads  have  given  us  several 
miserable  failures  also.  Bad  books  and  bad 
designs  are  often  common  to  great  authors 
and  architects,  and  no  minds  are  always 
excelling  nor  their  creations  continually 
excellent. 

Many  of  our  city  readers  know  Monkstown 
Church — the  new  church,  so-called,  though 
upwards  of  half  a  century  and  has  passed,  we 
believe,  since  it  was  erected.  It  is  not  one 
of  the  worst  of  the  newly-revived  Gothic  of 
its  day,  though  it  is  certainly  a  hybrid  sort 
of  the  Pointed  style — a  medley  or  mixture 
of  eastern  and  western  architectural  fea- 
tures. The  following  is  an  amusing  bit  of 
criticism  from  a  descriptive  article  in  a 


Dublin  magazine  of  1834,  accompanying  an 
illustration  of  the  church  under  notice.  We 
do  not  know  who  the  writer  was,  but  he  was 
evidently  "  smart,"  and  not  altogether  un- 
just :— "  It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  order  of 
architecture  of  this  gorgeous  edifice — it  is 
sui  generis;  outside  it  looks  somewhat  of  a 
mule  between  the  Gothic  and  Saracenic  ;  the 
steeple  is  surmounted  by  a  cross,  but  the 
minarets  have  something  of  the  crescent, 
though  on  the  whole  it  has  not  an  unpleasing 
effect.  The  interior  is  of  the  oddest  /ane//, 
we  will  not  call  it  taste.  It  is  of  plaster  made 
to  represent  immense  blocks  of  granite,  and 
even  the  galleries  (.'.')  are  of  the  same  character, 
to  kee}}  the  congregation  in  awe,  we  suppose. 
Immense  blocks  are  represented  ready  to 
tumble  on  their  heads  and  crush  them  to 
atoms.  Were  they  really  granite,  no  earthly 
power  could  prevent  the  attraction  of  gravity 
from  pulling  them  from  their  places.  Per- 
haps the  architect,  as  the  whole  inside  is  in 
Arabesque  style,  wished,  by  the  position  of 
these  ponderous  blocks,  to  give  the  idea  of 
the  Prophet's  tomb  suspended  in  the  air. 
Altogether,  we  never  saw  a  greater  perversion 
of  judgment  and  taste  than  is  displayed 
throughout  the  entire  building.  Many  other 
equally  preposterous  defects  will  at  once  strike 
strike  an  attentive  observer ;  there  is  not  a 
spot  in  the  church  where  the  eye  can  rest 
without  pain.  From  the  cross  lights  behind 
the  pulpit,  where  there  should  he  no  light,  is  a 
large  window  of  three  divisions,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  see  the  preacher  ;  and  under 
and  in  the  recess  of  the  same  window  the 
space  is  occupied  by  a  curious  sort  of  falling 
roof,  somewhat  like  the  top  of  a  cow  shed  with 
battlements  in  front." 

We  fear  the  critic  himself  was  not  well 
posted  up  in  architectural  terms ;  he,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  making  his  readers  feel 
(what  he  himself  doubtless  felt)  very  uncom- 
fortable when  they  attended  service  in  the 
new  Monkstown  Church.  We  have  mixed  or 
hybrid  Gothic  churches  still  erecting  in  our 
midst  as  well  as  those  poor  specimens  that 
signalised  the  early  days  of  the  Gothic  re- 
vival in  Ireland ;  but  our  architects  as  a  whole 
have  made  a  wonderful  advance  in  mastering 
the  principles  of  Gothic  design.  Some  of 
them,  to  be  sure,  more  often  please  their  own 
sweet  fancies  than  that  of  their  clients,  and  end 
in  displeasing  the  general  public.  In  respect 
to  churches  and  cathedrals,  know  ye  all,  ye 
faithful  and  bountiful  subscribers  of  funds, 
it  is  not  your  business  to  criticise,  but  the 
privilege  of  contributing  is  yours  and  will 
remain  with  ye  till  the  crack  of  doom ! 
Hearken  to  the  poor  but  indefatigable  curate 
of  Ballybunion,  the  esteemed  of  the  "  re- 
storing" rector  : — "Hold  your  tongue,  sir. 
What's  that  to  you  whether  the  new  parish 
church  was  built  only  seventeen  years  ago 
or  less  ?  Can  you  deny  it  wants  an  organ- 
loft  and  stained  windows,  a  new  stone  pulpit ; 
and  is  not  the  floor  of  the  nave  and  chancel 
crumbling  and  offensive  to  the  smell  with 
dry-rot  ?  Yes,  sirrah,  we  do  need  a  '  restora- 
tion fund,'  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be 
liberally  subscribed  to." 

Ten  years  ago,  oh  most  indulgent  reader, 
we  stood  by  a  member  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment while  he  was  laying  the  foundation 
stone  of  a  new  Gothic  church.  About  a 
twelvemonth  ago,  or  upwards,  we  witnessed 
its  "  restoration."  It  was  re-floored,  and 
partly  re-pewed  ;  and  if  the  climate  is  not 
more  favourable  to  it  in  the  future  than  in 
the  past  few  years,  the  disintegration  of  the 
indifferent  limestone  dressings  of  its 
doors  and  windows  will  have  proceeded  so  tar 
that  wholesale  insertions  will  have  to  take 
place.  There  is  every  likelihood  thut  this 
model  church — the  work  of  a  speculating 
builder — will  need  a  general  restoration  every 
decade  ;  but  continuous  reparations  are  likely 
to  keep  the  congregation  alive  to  the  wants 
of  their  parish  church. 

The  extract  we  give  below  would  not  be 
out  of  place  in  Mr.  Frank  Buckland's 
"  Curiosities  of  Natural  History."  Mules 
are  credited  with  some  virtues  and  vices  ; 
they  are  long-lived,  hardy   and  enduring, 
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being  good  for  a  bad  road,  a  tedious  journey, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  not  expensive  to  feed. 
On  the  other  hand,  mules  are  said  to  be  very 
wicked,  and  difficult  to  manage  betimes;  but, 
■we  think  mules,  like  other  beasts  of  burden, 
are  sensible  of  kindness  shewn  to  them,  and 
that  they  obey  a  good  master.  Forty-five 
years  ago  a  correspondent  communicated 
the  following  statement  to  a  Dublin  print : — 
"  About  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Bally- 
mahon,  in  the  County  Longford,  resides  a 
gentleman  who  has  in  his  possession  two 
mules  of  the  Spanish  breed.  They  will 
regularly  go  to  a  pump  placed  in  the  yard, 
and  while  one  applies  his  moutli  to  the  spout, 
tlie  other  works  the  handle  by  alternately 
raising  and  depressing  his  shoulder  [(juery, 
neck] .  When  one  has  satisfied  his  thirst  he 
exchanges  place  with  his  companion,  and 
returns  the  service  he  has  received.  Impro- 
balile  as  this  may  appear  to  some,  it  is  an 
absolute  fact,  and  the  person  who  gives  the 
account  of  it  has  received  it  very  recently  \ 
from  the  owner  of  the  mules,  and  from 
several  members  of  his  family."  The  word 
mule  gives  several  compounds  to  our  lan- 
guage. To  be  mulish  is  to  be  stubborn,  like 
a  mule;  but,  we  think,  the  pig  that  pays  the  i 
rent  is  more  stubborn  or  "  contrairy,"  but  ( 
that's  on  account  of  "  seeing  the  wind,"  we  ! 
suppose,  as  he  does  not  like  to  be  made  an  | 
instrument  for  "raising  the  wind"  to  his 
own  sale  and  destruction.  It  is  common  to 
hear  some  people  expressing  a  doubt  as  to 
the  phenomenon  of  a  dead  donkey  or  mulo. 
They  do  die,  however,  we  beg  to  assure  the 
credulous,  and  asses'  and  mules'  skins  and  \ 
bones  are  not  thrown  away  as  "  waste." 
To  a  Cockney  "knacker"  and  cat's-meat- 
man  all  dead  mules  and  donkeys  are  accept- 
able, and  appraised  at  their  proper  worth. 

H. 


THE  NEW  EDDYSTONE 
LIGHTHOUSE. 

Inclement  weather  caused  a  sad  disappoint- 
ment to  those  who  expected  a  day  of  toady- 
ism and  tuft-hunting  at  the  Eddystone  Rock 
on  the  21st  ult.  There  was  not  wanting  a 
sufficiency  of  fuss  and  trumpet-sounding  to 
give  eclat  to  what  is  but  a  work  of  second- 
rate  difficulty  to  any  but  the  Trinity  House 
of  Deptford  Strond,  in  these  days  of  engi- 
neering skill.  We  wonder  much  at  the 
absence  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  and 
the  rest  of  the  Irish  Lights  Commissioners 
from  the  circle  of  adulation  ;  but  perhaps 
they  were  not  invited. 

It  is  amusing  to  read  the  accounts  of  the 
landing  of  the  iron  crane-post  three  tons 
weight !  as  if  for  years  at  the  Fastnet  Rock, 
on  every  day  possible  to  land,  materials  of 
stone  and  iron  were  not  put  ashore  far  beyond 
anything  in  weight  at  all  necessary  for  the 
new  Eddystone.  Although  Smeaton's 
Tower,  from  its  novelty  at  the  time,  was 
deservedly  considered  a  great  work,  it  has 
long  since  become  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  the  modern  erections  on  the  west 
coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland — for  instance, 
the  Tuskar,  Carlingford,  Calf  Rock,  Fastnet, 
Dhuheartach,  Skerry vore.  Ship  Rock,Skelligs 
or  Teraght  Island ;  and  proof  sufficient 
exists  of  the  comparative  tameness  of  the 
sea  at  the  Eddystone  in  the  fact  that 
Rudyerd's  wooden  tower  erected  in  1709 
remained  intact  till  1755,  and  might  have 
remained  still  but  that  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  not  by  the  sea, — but  it  had  not  to  con- 
tend with  the  Atlantic  swell  on  the  western 
coast  of  Ireland  or  Scotland. 

The  establishment  on  Teraght  Island  in 
longitude  10"  40'  0"  is  not  only  the  greatest 
of  modern  lighthouse  achievements,  con- 
sidering the  situation,  but  interesting  as 
being  the  most  westerly-inhabited  land  in 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  (if  we  except 
Iceland)  in  Europe.  It  was  not  honoured 
by  royalty,  nor  even  a  lord  mayor  ;  its  foun- 
dation stone  (if  it  had  one)  was  laid  by  its 
designer  and  architect,  Mr.  Sloane,  in  1865, 
without  notice  by  Press  or  public  or  flourish 
of  trumpets  ;  it  was  finished  in  1870,  a  like 
indifference  being  manifested.    In  England 


the  architect  of  such  a  work  would  (as  at  the 
Plymouth  Breakwater)  have  been  at  least 
knighted,  and  in  France  made  a  Chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  but  we  are  too  well 
accustomed  to  great  works  in  Ireland  to 
mind  mere  lighthouses,  and  for  the  informa- 
tion of  our  readers  we  will  give  the  following 
examples  of  what  has  been  done  in  landing 
materials  in  difficult  situations  by  Irish 
workmen  during  the  thirty  years  of  the  late 
engineer's  service,  all  of  such  works  being 
received  by  the  board  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  without  note  or  comment,  praise  or 
reward ;  had  he  failed  in  any  one,  he  would 
have  heard  of  it, — viz..  Pillar  at  Barrels' 
half-tide  Rocks,  Courtmacsherry,  Co.  Cork, 
8  tons  7  cwt. ;  Pillar  at  Blackhorses,  half- 
tide  Rock,  Crookhaven,  with  refuge  cage, 
6  tfons ;  pillar  on  Colt's  Rocks,  half -tide, 
Berchaven,  with  cast-iron  figure,  2  tons  6 
cwt. ;  bell  at  Roche's  Point  (a  most  difficult 
matter  to  handle),  2  tons  15  cwt. ;  timber 
mast  on  ledge  to  seaward  of  Wicklow  lower 
lighthouse,  3  tons  2  cwt.  ;  besides  the  extra- 
ordinary engineering  feat  of  erecting  the  new 
lighthouse  on  the  summit  of  Hook  Tower  in 
the  County  Waterford,  at  BG  ft.  from  the 
ground,  and  many  others,  the  details  of  which 
are  lost  to  the  profession  and  the  public 
through  the  apathy  of  non-scientific  boards 
and  committees,  who  do  not  (at  least  in 
Ireland)  encourage  technical  literature.*  A 
rock  in  Baltimore  harbour  proved  too  un- 
sound to  support  a  pillar  erected  on  it,  and 
it  is  permitted  to  lie  rotting  ever  since  on 
the  pier ;  the  same  occurred  at  the  Wheaten 
or  Carricknacrinnaght  Rock  in  Sligo  Bay. 
The  Baltimore  pillar  is  over  3  tons  weight, 
the  Wheaten  Pillar  2  tons  12  cwt.,  it  lies 
on  Ardtermon  Strand,  and  yet,  the  Muglins 
in  Dublin  Bay  are  left  without  a  mark, 
as  the  Board  of  Trade  cannot  conscieii- 
tinmhj  sanction  the  expense.  Is  not  this 
enough  to  make  men  turn  Home  Rulers, 
let  their  political  convictions  be  otherwise 
what  they  may  ?  It  would  be  better  if  the 
ordinary  public  journals  would  refrain  from 
puffing  up  a  work  of  which  they  know  nothing. 
Making  a  merit  of  landing  an  iron  crane-post 
on  a  rock  like  the  Elddystone,  with  all  the 
help  that  three  ships  could  give,  is  simply 
"  damning  with  faint  praise." 


MUNICIPAL  DOINGS. 

THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Corporation,  the 
Lord  Mayor  said,  when  Mr.  Brooks,  Sir 
Arthur  Guinness,  and  himself  were  in 
London,  they  had  an  interview  with  the 
Chief  Secretary  with  reference  to  the  in- 
troduction of  a  clause  in  a  Bill  now  before 
Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Public  Health  Committee  to  spend  some 
money  for  the  paving  of  the  city,  in  view 
of  the  sanitary  necessities  of  the  time.  Mr. 
Lowther  stated  that  the  Government  had 
agreed  to  the  course  that  had  been  suggested 
by  the  Corporation.  This  would  be  the 
means  of  conferring  a  very  great  boon  on 
I  the  city,  for  it  would  enable  the  streets  to  be 
1  paved  under  the  auspices  of  the  Public 
Health  Committee,  and  this  would  indeed 
be  a  great  advantage. 

Mr.  Brooks,  M.P.,  said  Mr.  Lowther  inti- 
mated that,  in  answer  to  the  memorial  from 
the  Corporation,  the  provisions  of  the  Towns 
Improvement  Act  would  be  extended  to  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  1877,  and  that  the 
Government  intended  to  introduce  a  clause 
enabling  the  Dublin  Corporation  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  powers  possessed  by  every 
city  in  the  kingdom  except  Dublin.  They 
would  under  these  circumstances  be  enabled 
to  borrow  from  the  Public  Works  Loan  Com- 
missioners a  thousand  pounds  in  the  first 

•  A  Manual  /or  Lightkeepers  Is  a  case  in  point,  a  cop.v  of 
wbicli  was  not  piuclmsed  by  the  Irish  Lighthouse  Board,  in- 
dividuaily  or  collectively.  The  Scotch  liuard  act  differently 
with  tlieir  officials,  as  do  also  the  London  Trinity  House. 
And  the  Board  of  Trade  allow  an  ample  provision  tor  bonks 
etery  year,  whicli  in  Ireland  is  spent  on  such  works  as  the 
GrenviUe  Memoirs,  the  Science  of  Ftix-hwiting.  by  Scrutator, 
The  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort.  Lothair.  &c.  What  hooka  for 
I  Lighikccpeis  1— thai  iii,  if  tliey  ever  see  them,  which  is 
doubtful. 


instance,  and  such  other  sums  as  they  might 
require  for  carrying  out  the  work.  Mr. 
Gray,  as  the  mover  of  the  resolution  on 
which  the  Council  took  action,  said  the  Cor- 
poration was  to  be  congratulated,  and  the 
Government  to  be  thanked  in  the  matter. 

THE  GAS  company's  BILL. 

Th«  action  of  the  Corporation  in  this 
matter  is  not  so  pleasant  or  satisfactory  to 
themselves  and  the  citizens  as  the  preceding 
business.  According  to  Sir  Arthur  Guinness 
there  was  no  real  opposition  to  the  Gas 
Company's  Bill,  although  one  strong  de- 
fender of  the  Corporation  said,  "  there  never 
was  a  bill  before  Parliament  that  had  re- 
ceived such  earnest  attention  or  was  more 
vigorously  opposed."  Sir  Arthur,  however, 
wrote  to  the  Town  Clerk  : — 

"  I  hare  to  acknowleilee  yourg  of  tlie  19lh  rp- 
<]iie«tinu,  hy  direction  of  the  Corporal  ion,  my  iiiicr. 
fprciice  in  encieavoiirlne  to  have  the  Alliaiice  (»n» 
Bill  allerod.  I  had,  before  the  recfipl  of  your 
letter,  been  for  some  time  in  commuiiieatioii  willi 
t lie  ebairinan  of  the  Lordi4  Comniittee  on  tlie  Hiilt- 
ject,  us  parto  of  this  hill  struck  ine  anil  ol  hers  us 
likely  to  he  decidedly  delriineiital  to  tlie  iiilerest  of 
the  citizens.  I  failed  in  baviiii;  the  hill  suliicieiitly 
amended  in  the  Commons,  principally  owina  to  the 
fact  that  there  wa'i  no  serious  opposition  either  hy 
the  Corporation  or  others  to  it.  Two  ohjeclionahle 
clauser. — viz.  41  and  43,  have  been  struck  out  hv 
Lord  Kedesdale,  and  I  hope  that  other  portions  of 
the  bill  will  be  opposed  before  the  Lords  Coiii- 
mitlee.  The  Corporiitioii  may,  perhaps,  now  enter 
opposition,  and  petition  aualiist  the  hill.  I  shall 
ttive  any  assistance  in  my  power,  but  1  have  dono 
all  that  is  po!<»ihle,  unless  opposition  is  offered  before 
the  committee." 

A  motion  by  Mr.  Gray  to  refer  the  letter 
to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  with 
power  to  petition  against  the  bill  if  neces- 
sary, but  not  to  incur  further  expense,  fell 
through.  It  was  stated  by  a  member  that 
according  to  the  act  of  186G  the  Gas  Com- 
pany clearly  took  to  themselves  the  power  of 
using  any  improved  means  of  lighting  that 
might  be  invented.  There  is  very  little 
chance  of  Parliament  allowing  the  Gas 
Companies  of  London  to  lay  hold  of  the 
eletcric  light  for  their  own  advantage,  should 
its  success  be  likely  to  snuff  out  gas  as  a 
means  of  public  lighting.  What  will  not  lie 
permitted  in  the  sister  kingdom  is  not  likely 
to  be  allowed  in  this  country.  The  Gas 
Company  of  Dublin,  however,  have  many 
fast  friends  in  the  Corporation,  and  some  of 
our  municipal  representatives  are  more  iute- 
rested  in  their  gas  shares  and  dividends  than 
in  questions  of  public  health  and  city  im- 
provement. 


PARTY  WALLS. 

The  extent  or  boundary  of  landed  property 
in  both  town  and  country  has  always  been 
defined  by  single  lines  ;  in  towns  the  practice 
of  building  solid  walls  to  divide  building  lots 
had  its  origin,  not  so  much  as  a  means  of 
defining  the  exact  extent  of  each  lot,  but  as 
a  preventative  against  fire  in  houses.  In 
times  anterior  to  the  year  1189,  the  greater 
part  of  town  houses  were  built  with  wood 
and  roofed  with  straw.  Such  was  the  case 
in  the  City  of  London ;  and  the  frequent 
fires  that  took  place,  owing  to  this  mode  of 
building,  compelled  the  citizens  to  adopt 
some  measures  to  avert  the  recurrence  of 
such  calamities.  To  avoid  such  danger,  the 
citizens  were  encouraged  to  build  on  their 
ground  a  stone  house  and  roofed  with  tiles. 
Laws  were  enacted  relative  to  the  WiiU 
between  two  houses,  that  when  two  neigh- 
bours shall  have  agreed  to  build  between 
themselves  a  wall  of  stone,  each  shall  give  a 
foot  and  a-half  of  his  land,  and  so  they  shall 
construct  at  their  joint  cost  a  stone  wall  3  ft. 
thick.  Such  being  the  use  as  well  as  the 
origin  of  substantial  party  walls,  how  very 
wrong  it  is  for  anyone  to  build  windows  in  a 
party  wall,  or  for  an  architect  or  builder  in 
any  way  to  sanction  such  an  encroachment 
when  professionally  engaged.  Windows  in 
a  party  wall  are  the  source  of  much  incon- 
venience and  annoyance  to  neighbours,  but 
the  great  danger  is  from  fire.  H.  H. 
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BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES: 
THEIR  PROPER  RELATION  TO 
CONTRACTS* 

(Concluded  from  page  188.) 

The  remarks  I  have  made  on  the  English 
and  Edinburgh  systems  evidently  point  to 
this  conclusion,  that  both  are  generally  ad- 
vantageous to  contractors  at  the  expense  of 
proprietors,  and  that  this  state  of  matters  is 
tolerated  simply  because  proprietors  do  not 
understand  the  subject,  and  architects,  on 
■whom  they  rely  for  protection,  have  not 
decided — many  have  not  considered — what 
measures  of  reform  are  desirable,  or  practi- 
cable. Cases  in  which  contractors  are  the 
victims  do  sometimes  occur,  but  they  are 
comparatively  rare ;  as  a  rule,  contractors 
look  after  their  own  interests  in  time,  and  it 
may  be,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Worcester 
Guildhall  (to  which  I  shall  further  refer), 
succeed  in  getting  an  arrangement  made 
which  relieves  them  but  subverts  the  system. 
There  is  no  hope  for  them  except  by  such 
subversion.  Where  the  systems  under  review 
are  strictly  enforced,  most  of  us  have  known 
cases  of  extreme  hardship — as  they  are 
called — but  which  would  be  more  accurately 
described  as  cases  of  gross  injustice,  in 
which  contractors  have  been  refused  payment 
for  work  which,  to  the  certain  knowledge  of 
both  the  proprietor  and  architect,  was  not 
provided  for  in  the  estimate,  and  the  value 
of  which  was  deliberately  withheld  from  the 
contractor  on  the  plea  that  be  was  bound  to 
do  the  work  according  to  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications, without  reference  to  the  quantities. 
In  such  circumstances  the  case  of  the  con- 
tractor is  rendered  still  more  hopeless  and 
helpless  if  the  architect  is  also  the  measurer 
and  the  sole  arbitrator.  Such  a  combination  of 
functions  is  generally  to  be  deprecated,  but 
it  is  utterly  unjustifiable  when  there  is  no 
re-measurement  of  the  work,  and  its  legality 
would  seem  as  questionable  as  its  expediency. 
It  seems  to  me  an  extraordinary  thing  that 
any  court  of  law  should  recognise  or  respect 
the  pretensions  of  an  individual  who  claims 
to  be  at  once  the  accused  and  the  judge,  a 
party  in  the  arbitration  and  the  sole  arbi- 
trator. By  a  recent  decision,  however,  in 
the  case  of  Stevenson  versus  Watson,  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  it  appears  to  be 
ruled  that  an  architect  may  so  act ;  and  that 
because  he  must  exercise  "  judgment  or 
opinion  "  in  two  of  these  capacities,  he  shall 
be  utterly  irresponsible  for  his  conduct  in 
the  tbird.  That  at  least  is  how  I  under- 
stand Lord  Coleridge's  judgment  in  this 
case.  The  quantities  taken  out  by  the 
architect  and  the  additions  and  omissions 
measured  by  him  may  be  grossly  inaccurate, 
but  because  he  has  to  exercise  "  judgment 
or  opinion  "  as  judge  and  sole  arbitrator  in 
his  own  cause,  the  contractor  must  be 
debarred  from  challenging  his  accuracy,  and 
must  be  left  helplessly  at  his  mercy.  Of 
course  in  the  case  in  point  there  may  actually 
be  no  inaccuracy.  I  express  no  opinion  on 
that  subject,  not  having  seen  the  arguments, 
though  the  above  inference  seems  to  be 
warranted  by  the  judge's  opinions.  I  am 
tempted  here  to  refer  to  a  remark  which  fell 
from  Mr.  Justice  Denman.  He  said  : — 
"  Ordinary  acquaintance  with  building  con- 
tracts showed  that  an  architect  could  not  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  caster-up  of  figures,  and 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  held  liable  for 
negligence  where  a  mistake  in  figures  or 
measurements  occurred."  That  is  a  strictly 
fair  and  accurate  statement  of  an  ai'chitect's 
position  ;  it  is  not  a  strictly  accurate  state- 
ment of  a  measurer's  position.  The  latter  is 
clearly  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  figures 
and  measurements,  and  the  architect- 
surveyor  cannot  escape  from  this  responsi- 
bility by  the  mere  assumption  of  the  twofold 
duty  without  great  injustice  to  contractors. 
In  such  a  case  as  that  of  Stevenson  versus 
Watson,  it  may  for  ever  remain  doubtful 
whether  the  contractor  is  justly  treated  or 
not ;  but  here  again,  as  in  my  previous  illus- 
tration, the  re-measurement  system  would 

•By  Mr.  John  ll>tn«yiniin.  Read  before  the  Boyal  Institute 
of  Britisti  Arcliitecu  oil  )»tli  May. 


clear  away  all  dubiety,  and  prevent  all  chance 
of  complications  and  law-suits,  thus  standing 
out  in  marked  and  favourable  contrast  with 
the    prevailing  systems  in  England  and 

Edinburgh. 

The  grand  obstacle  to  the  satisfactory 
working  of  these  systems  as  at  present  prac- 
tised seems  to  be  the  impossibility  of 
securing  either  an  effective  attachment  of 
responsibility  or  the  substantial  results  of  its 
due  recognition.  While  some  legal  authori- 
ties maintain  that  the  measurer  is  respon- 
sible both  to  the  proprietor  and  the  con- 
tractor, others  hold  that  he  is  responsible 
only  to  the  proprietor,  who  is  responsible  to 
the  contractor.  This  latter  view  seems  most 
consistent  with  the  well-known  legal  principle 
that  one  cannot  at  once  "  approbate  and  re- 
probate." If  a  proprietor  issues  a  schedule 
of  quantities  as  a  safe  guide  for  a  tradesman 
from  whom  he  wishes  a  tender,  it  seems 
most  consistent,  both  with  sound  law  and 
sound  common  sense,  that  he  should  bear  the 
consequences  of  inaccuracies  which  might 
prejudice  such  ofi"erer  ;  otherwise  contractors 
might  be  systematically  swindled  with  im- 
punity. But  at  present  special  agreements, 
in  violation  both  of  common  sense  and  law, 
come  in  to  cause  confusion  and  seeming  con- 
tradiction in  legal  decisions.  Such  ex  jiarte 
contentions  however  can  hardly  be  justified, 
and  at  all  events  it  will  generally  be  found 
in  practice  that  while  proprietors  are  not 
likely  to  hear  much  about  quantities  which 
err  by  excess  they  are  sure  to  find  the  burden 
of  responsibility  for  any  serious  deficiencies, 
by  some  means  or  other  rolled  over  upon 
them.  In  this  connection  such  a  dispute  as 
that  which  recently  arose  regarding  the  con- 
tract for  the  Worcester  Guildhall  is  in- 
structive. In  this  case,  which  was  reported 
in  the  professional  journals  about  six  months 
ago,  it  is  the  contractor  as  usual  who  dis- 
covers that  he  is  aggrieved.  He  demands  a 
readjustment  of  the  contract  on  the  ground 
that  the  quantities  supplied  to  him  for  his 
guidance  in  making  a  tender  were  inaccurate, 

■  which  he  is  prepared  to  prove.  This  seems 
a  most  reasonable  demand,  but  he  is  met 
with  the  plea  that  the  bills  of  quantities  were 
not  referred  to  in  the  contract.  This  plea, 
however,  was  not  maintained,  and  ultimately 
a  new  arrangement  was  made  with  the  con- 
tractor ;  the  proprietors  no  doubt  in  this  case 
recognised  the  manifest  absurdity  of  ex- 
pecting the  tradesmen,  before  offering,  to 
satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
quantities.  It  will  always  be  extremely 
difiicult  for  proprietors  to  get  rid  of  the  res- 
ponsibility of  their  own  act  in  issuing 
quantities  ;  it  ought  to  be  impossible  for  them 
to  do  so.  Many  cases  such  as  the  above 
prove  that,  in  addition  to  other  burdens 
which  the  present  system  lays  upon  them, 
they  may  at  any  time  be  called  upon  to 
submit  to  a  "  scientific  rectification  "  of  the 
contract  at  the  instance  of  the  contractor ; 
and  this  notwithstanding  that  theoretically 
they  are  not  responsible.  As  I  have  shown, 
the  payment  of  the  surveyor  by — although  it 
is  really  only  throiir/h — the  conti-actor,  is 
held  to  make  him  the  contractor's  servant 
and  so  responsible  to  him.  I  have  already 
shown  how  prejudicial  this  is  to  the  pro- 
prietor's interest,  but  besides  that,  it  is  not 
a  straightforward  arrangement,  and  as  we 
should  expect,  misses  its  object.  The  truth 
is  that  the  full  acceptance  of  this  responsi- 
bility by  surveyors  would  in  most  cases  be  of 
not  the  slightest  avail  either  to  the  proprietor 
or  the  contractor,  because  obviously  a 
guarantee  of  accuracy  is  valueless  unless  the 
guarantor  has  adequate  means  to  meet  claims 
which  those  to  whom  he  is  responsible  may 
legally  prefer,  or  rather  substantiate.  Now 
I  fear  both  proprietors  and  contractors  would 
stand  a  very  poor  chance  of  getting  two  or 
three  thousand  pounds — or  even  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds — from  the  average  quantity- 
surveyor,  however  valid  their  claim  ;  and  if 
so  it  is  clear  that  this  attachment  of  respon- 
sibility is  merely  fictitious.  Some  have  pro- 
posed that  architects  should  be  responsible, 
but  under  the  present  system  with  which  we 

'  are  at  present  dealing,  architects  are  not  in- 


volved unless  they  think  proper  to  involve 
themselves  by  acting  as  surveyors — a  practice 
which,  under  present  circamstances,  is 
probably  as  objectionable  as  if  they  also  acted 
as  masons  or  joiners.  Architects  who  act  as 
their  own  surveyors  necessarily  put  them- 
selves into  this  equivocal  position  :  they  are 
liable  at  any  time  to  be  pursued  by  the  con- 
tractor, who,  theoretically,  is  their  master  ; 
and  surely  a  contractor  can  make  an  action- 
at-law  a  more  powerful  lever  for  moving  the 
architect  as  he  pleases  than  a  direct  bribe. 
On  the  other  hand  the  architect-surveyor 
alone  can  discover  and  expose  blunders  of 
his  own  which  prejudice  the  proprietor  who 
is  also  his  client,  and  if  the  exposure  of  such 
blunders  would  involve  him  in  a  loss  of 
several  hundred  pounds  I  leave  you  to  estimate 
the  chances  of  such  an  exposure  being  made. 
The  position  of  the  architect  as  the  impartial 
arbiter  between  the  contractor  and  pro- 
prietor is  one  of  sufficient  difficulty  and 
delicacy  without  the  interference  of  such 
complicated  responsibilities,  the  effects  of 
which,  on  average  human  nature  at  least, 
must  be  vicious  and  demoralizing. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  think  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  the  English  and  Edinburgh 
systems  are  inconsistent  with  any  intelligible 
theory  of  the  proper  relation  of  parties,  and 
that  the  practical  outcome  of  both  is  this  : 
To  the  firoprietor,  unproductive  expense, 
indefinite  responsibility  liability  for  payment 
of  work  which  he  does  not  get,  but  which  has 
been  either  inadvertently  or  purposely 
measured  in  excess  of  what  the  plans  and 
specifications  require ;  to  the  contractor, 
great  facilities  for  estimating,  for  obtaining 
payment  for  everything  which  he  does,  and 
for  obtaining  payment  for  much  that  he 
leaves  undone. 

The  remaining  system  to  be  considered, 
that  practised  in  Glasgow,  distributes  its 
favours  more  equally.  By  it  the  proprietor 
is  entirely  relieved  from  responsibility  con- 
nected with  the  quantities  ;  he  is  called  upon 
to  pay  only  for  what  he  gets,  and  the  con- 
tractor gets  paid  for  what  he  does  and 
nothing  more — nothing  being  referred  to  in 
the  final  measurement  except  what  has  been 
actually  done  and  measured. 

This  mode  of  contracting  is  by  no  means 
free  from  drawbacks,  but  it  is  the  logical  con- 
sequence of  the  interference  of  the  proprietor 
or  his  architect  with  the  preparation  of  the 
schedule  of  quantities,  and  I  can  see  no 
escape  from  it.  It  has  many  excellent  points  : 
it  solves  the  difficult  question  of  responsi- 
bility which  we  have  just  been  considering, 
and  supplies  the  only  substitute  for  a 
guarantee  of  absolute  accuracy  which  has 
been  practically  tested.  The  experience  of 
many  years  has  proved  that  this  substitute  is 
complete  and  satisfactory,  or  as  nearly  so  as 
the  circumstances  permit.  The  arrange- 
ment is  equitable,  and  it  deals  impartially 
with  the  two  parties  chiefly  interested,  which, 
as  I  have  shown,  the  other  systems  do  not. 
Even  clerical  errors  are  as  likely  to  benefit 
the  one  as  the  other,  and  there  is  always  the 
check  of  the  second  measurement  de  novo. 
The  result  is  that  all  cause  of  quarrel  and 
excuse  for  complaint  is  removed,  actions  con- 
nected with  contracts  are  almost  unknown, 
and  the  system  altogether  works  satisfac- 
torily on  this  solid  and  intelligible  basis  :  the 
mutual  convenience  and  interests  of  the 
parties.  The  defects  of  the  system  have 
recently  been  the  subject  of  discussion  before 
the  Glasgow  Architectural  Society.  They 
are  almost  entirely  of  a  kind  which  woiild 
vanish  before  a  little  determination  and  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  architects  and 
measurers  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  some 
improvements  will  very  soon  be  introduced. 
Passing  from  this  I  must  notice  one  objec- 
tion which  is  often  urged  against  the  system  : 
that  it  leaves  a  proprietor  in  unceitainty 
as  to  the  cost  of  a  building  till  it  is  finished 
and  measured.  But  this  is  not  so,  unless 
the  architect  has  neglected  his  duty  in  the  pre- 
paration of  proper  plans  and  specifications.  If 
an  architect  neglects  his  duty  in  this  respect, 
the  proprietor  is  not  relieved  from  this  un- 
certainty by  any  other  system,  as  it  is  then 
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impossible  to  foresee  the  probable  extras. 
If  it  wore  otherwise  the  objection  would  be 
fatal  to  the  Glasgow  system  ;  but  if  the  ex- 
perience of  a  hundred  years  proves  that  there 
is  no  likelihood  of  any  discrepancy  between 
the  estimate  and  the  measurement — that 
practically  there  is  none,  except  where  it  can 
be  clearly  traced  to  the  carelessness  of  the 
architect  or  the  measurer — then  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  little  weight  in  the  objec- 
tion. If  the  architect  and  measurer  do  their 
duty,  there  need  be  and  there  will  be  no 
difference  between  the  measurement  and  the 
estimate ;  if  they  neglect  their  duty  it  is 
perfectly  obvious  that,  in  justice  both  to  the 
proprietor  and  the  contractor,  there  oiKjht  to 
be  a  difl'erence,  and  the  two  offenders,  or  one 
of  them,  should  at  least  suffer  in  professional 
reputation. 

It  can,  I  think,  be  proved  that  with  equally 
explicit  plans  and  specifications,  there  is  less 
chance  of  the  final  account  exceeding  the 
tender  under  the  system  of  re-measurement 
than  under  any  other ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
(and  this  is  an  important  set-off  against  some 
uncertainty)  the  work  is  done  at  lower  rates 
than  if  it  were  not  to  be  re-measured.  It  is 
only  in  localities  such  as  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  where  contractors  are  accustomed 
to  both  systems,  that  a  comparison  in  this 
particular  is  possible,  and  there  it  has  been 
abundantly  proved.  I  have  been  assured  by 
contractors  of  high  standing  and  long  ex- 
perience that  they  invariably  charged  from 
10  to  15  per  cent,  more  for  work  which  was 
not  to  be  re-measured,  besides  a  considerable 
sum  to  cover  contingencies.  When  the  work 
is  re-measured,  not  only  does  the  proprietor 
pay  only  for  what  he  gets,  but  he  pays  from 
10  to  15  per  cent,  less  for  it ;  and  this,  you 
■wUl  admit,  is  a  very  substantial  advantage. 
Another  objection,  which  may  be  fairly  urged 
against  the  Glasgow  system,  is  that  it  has  a 
tendency  to  encourage  carelessness  in  the 
preparation  of  the  documents  necessary  for 
obtaining  an  accurate  estimate.  Knowing 
that  all  will  be  made  right  at  last,  the  archi- 
tect is  tempted  to  pass  the  ])lans  on  to  the 
measurer  in  an  incomplete  state,  and  the 
measurer  to  assume  quantities  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  incompleteness,  cannot  be 
exactly  ascertained.  The  undue  haste  of  the 
architect,  it  is  true,  is  often  the  result  of  un- 
due pressure  from  the  proprietor,  who  does 
not  realise  how  necessary  ample  time  is  for 
the  preparation  of  complete  working  draw- 
ings. By  resisting  this  urgency  we  may 
escape  the  danger  on  the  one  side,  and  by 
exercising  proper  authority  over  the  measurer 
•we  may  escape  it  on  the  other.  Of  defects 
of  a  more  accidental  character  I  shall  men- 
tion only  two.  One  is,  that  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  system  for  obtaining  esti- 
mates encourage  young  men  to  undertake 
work  on  their  own  account  before  they  are 
properly  qualified  to  do  so.  A  man  who 
could  not  write  a  specification  himself  gets 
an  experienced  measurer  to  prepare  schedules 
for  him,  who  thus  gives  him  the  benefit  of 
the  specifications  of  others.  Another  defect 
is  the  undue  delay  which  usually  occurs  in 
settling  accounts.  This  is  caused  chiefly  by 
measurers  neglecting  old  work  for  the  sake 
of  securing  new  ;  and  to  such  an  extent  is 
this  sometimes  carried,  that  I  have  known 
premises  entirely  and  satisfactorily  finished 
and  occupied  for  twelve  or  eighteen  months 
before  the  tradesmen's  balances  could  be 
ascertained.  This,  I  need  hardly  say,  leads 
to  much  inconvenience,  and  frequently  to 
heavy  and  undeserved  loss,  both  to  con- 
tractors and  architects.  I  endeavour  to 
mitigate  this  abuse  by  employing  several 
measurers,  instead  of  confining  myself  to  one 
or  two,  which  would  really  be  much  more 
convenient  and  agreeable  in  many  respects. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  evil  should 
exist  at  all  ;  and  it  might,  with  other 
abuses,  be  entirely  swept  away,  if  archi- 
tects would  co-operate  and  take  a  more 
complete  control  over  all  the  operations  of 
the  measurer. 

It  may,  perhaps,  occur  to  some  to  suggest 
another  olijection  to  the  system  :  namely, 
that  it  is  impracticable — that  it  is,  ia  short, 


impossible  to  re-measure  a  large  building  ; 
but  that  objection  is  very  easily  disposed  of. 
It  is  not  only  practicable,  but  it  is  constantly 
done,  and  buildings  of  every  size  and  com- 
plexity of  detail  have  been  measured  when 
finished  in  Glasgow  and  its  neighbourhood 
during  many  generations;  that  question, 
therefore,  need  not  be  discussed. 

III.  Proposed  chatujfs. — What  I  have 
already  advanced  points  to  these  conclusions : 
That  the  usual  practice  in  contracting  is 
radically  defective,  being  based  upon  false 
principles,  which  are  inimical  to  the  essential 
requirement  of  any  tolerable  system — namely, 
that  it  should  insure  justice  to  both  parties 
to  the  contract ;  and  that  the  practice  of 
making  the  schedule  the  basis  of  the  contract 
and  re-measuring  the  work  when  finished  is 
sound  theoretically,  and  practically  efficient. 
If  this  be  so,  it  necessarily  follows  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  our  profession  to  make  consider- 
able changes  in  the  direction  of  adopting  the 
good  features  of  the  re-measurement  system, 
eliminating  the  bad,  and  guarding  against  its 
accidental  abuses.  This  involves  an  entire 
change  in  the  relation  of  the  bill  of  quan- 
tities to  the  contract.  In  short,  if  we  take 
any  cognisance  of  the  quantities  at  all,  we 
must,  in  justice  to  our  clients,  recognise  them 
to  be,  along  with  and  quite  as  much  as  the 
plans  and  specifications,  the  basis  of  the 
contract.  I  have  not  said  that  that  course  is 
preferable  to  our  taking  no  cognisance  of 
quantities  at  all ;  but  what  I  do  insist  upon 
is,  that  we  must  adopt  either  one  alternative 
or  the  other — either  to  have  nothiny  to  do 
with  the  quantities,  or  to  have  evenjthiju/  to 
do  with  them  ;  either  to  allow  the  quantity- 
surveyor  to  be  entirely  the  servant  of  the 
contractor,  or  entirely  the  servant  of  the 
proprietor,  and  therefore  our  servant,  directly 
under  our  guidance  and  control. 

I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  occupy  the 
time  at  my  disposal  to-night  chiefly  in  ex- 
posing the  errors  of  existing  systems,  feeling 
that  it  was  impossible  on  this  occasion  both 
to  treat  that  part  of  my  subject  with  sufficient 
detail  and  also  to  explain  various  modifica- 
tions of  the  re-measurement  system  which 
might  be  advantageously  introduced. 
Besides,  I  am  sensil)le  that  it  is  vain  to  talk 
of  the  details  of  reform  if  I  fail  to  convince 
you  that  reform  is  needed.  I  cannot  indeed 
believe  that  the  members  of  the  profession 
generally  are  content  with  matters  as  they 
stand.  Recent  discussions  of  kindred 
societies,  recent  articles  and  correspondence 
in  professional  journals,  recent  opinions  of 
counsel  and  actions  before  our  courts  of  law, 
all  indicate  at  once  the  existence  of  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction  and  its  justification. 
Indeed  the  time  seems  rapidly  approaching, 
if  it  has  not  already  arrived,  when  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  deal  with  the  whole  subject 
in  a  liberal  and  resolute  spirit.  Meantime, 
I  shall  only  further  trespass  on  your  patience 
in  the  hope  of  extending  the  scope  of  the  dis- 
cussion by  re-making,  in  conclusion,  one  or 
two  additional  remarks  on  the  measurement 
system,  towards  which  I  think  we  are  gra- 
dually approaching.  An  ideal  contract  would 
secure  for  the  contractor  payment  for  every- 
thing he  was  required  to  do  at  certain  pre- 
arranged definite  rates,  or  where  these  do 
not  apply,  at  current  rates  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  would  secure  for  the  proprietor  full 
and  just  value  for  every  penny  which  he  was 
requii-ed  to  pay.  Now  this  ideal  is  very 
fairly  realised  if  the  work  is  carefully 
measured  and  priced  to  begin  with,  and  again 
carefully  measured  and  priced  when  finished. 
The  whole  thing  is  remarkably  simple  ;  there 
is  no  mystery  or  difficulty  about  it.  All 
parties  have  good  grounds  for  satisfaction 
with  such  an  arrangement ;  and  I  may  add 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
every  variety  of  work  in  the  same  way.  It 
may  be  interesting  as  indicating  how  success- 
fully such  a  system  disposes  of  all  legal 
difficulties,  and  how  well  it  works  even  with 
its  present  defects,  if  I  mention,  on  taking  a 
hurried  retrospect  of  my  own  experience 
since  I  commenced  business  on  my  own 
account,  that  I  have  accepted  upwards  of 
1,100  tenders  for  the  principal  departments 


of  work  connected  with  buildings,  besides 
innumerable  offers  for  specialties  ;  I  have  had 
to  cancel  contracts,  to  supersede  bad  con- 
tractors, to  get  rid  of  bankrupt  contractors 
and  arrange  with  their  creditors  without 
allowing  the  interests  of  my  clients  to  suffer  ; 
to  make  deductions  from  contractors'  claims  ; 
and,  generally,  to  do  all  the  varieties  of  dis- 
agreeable work  usually  devolving  upon  us  in 
connection  with  such  matters.  But  the 
lawyers  have  had  n  ithing  whatever  to  do 
with  these  1,100  contracts,  and  not  one  single 
action-at-law  has  emerged  in  connection  with 
them.  A  system  capable  of  producing  such 
results  would  doubtless,  if  freed  from  its 
adujitted  defects,  prove  generally  acceptable 
and  highly  beneficial.  In  this  matter,  how- 
ever, we  are  helpless,  unless  we  act  in  unison, 
and  we  naturally  turn  to  such  a  body  as  this 
Institute  for  guidance. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  proposed 
changes  which  I  recommend  are  :  a  radical 
change  in  the  relation  of  the  bills  of  quan- 
tities to  the  contract,  and  subordinate 
changes  which  will  then  be  expedient.  I 
shall  now  only  venture  to  mention  one  of 
these.  Assuming  that  the  system  of  re- 
measuring  is  generally  adopted,  it  will  be 
found  that  in  some  respects  the  interests  of 
architects  will  be  more  directly  affected  than 
at  present  by  the  conduct  of  the  measurers, 
and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  many  of  the 
minor  defects  which  we  find  in  the  working 
of  the  system  might  bo  removed  and  the 
interests  of  the  profession  protected,  if 
measurers  were  not  allowed  to  practise — in 
other  words,  if  they  were  not  employed  by 
architects — unless  they  held  a  certificate  of 
competency  from  the  Institute.  This  at  first 
sight  seems  rather  a  startling  proposal ;  but 
after  a  good  deal  of  consideration  I  believe 
it  to  be  practicable,  and  I  am  certain  that, 
if  carried  out,  it  would  be  beneficial.  I  may 
not  now  expound  the  many  reasons  which 
support  this  belief,  but  I  may  remark  gene- 
rally that  if  a  change  in  the  mode  of  esti- 
mating is  introduced,  such  as  I  believe  to  bo 
necessary  to  meet  fairly  the  exigencies  of  th* 
case,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  rest  entirely 
with  the  architects  of  the  country  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  position  which  the  measurer 
shall  hold,  and  the  functions  which  he  shall 
perform.  In  the  altered  circumstances, 
indeed,  architects  might  with  perfect  pro- 
priety measure  their  own  works,  or  even 
make  measuring  a  branch  of  their  business  ; 
although  I  may  say  that,  personally,  I  regard 
such  a  course  with  strong  repugnance.  Now, 
in  suggesting  such  a  comprehensive  stretch 
of  the  Institute's  authority,  it  must  not  bo 
supposed  that  I  speak  merely  as  a  member 
of  the  Institute  with  an  exaggerated  idea  of 
its  cosmopolitan  influence.  I  know  very  well 
how  far  short  it  comes  of  our  ideal;  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  all  we  have  in  the  shape  of  a 
national  professional  association,  and  in  such 
matters  of  general  interest  it  is  bound  to 
assert  itself,  and  to  direct  and  govern  tho 
current  of  reform.  Were  I  not  a  member,  I 
would  be  equally  solicitous  that  the  Institute 
should  take  the  matter  in  hand ;  and  this 
feeling  will,  I  am  sure,  be  shared  by  members 
of  the  profession  throughout  the  country. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  every  one  who  is 
duly  qualified  is  not  a  member.  It  is  needless 
to  point  out  how  immensely  such  union 
would  strengthen  our  position  as  a  profession 
when  we  come  to  deal  practically  with 
measures  such  as  these,  directly  affecting  us 
all.  I  am  confident,  however,  that  in  intro- 
ducing changes  in  our  mode  of  contracting, 
which  may  be  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
beneficial,  the  Institute  might  safely  calcu- 
late upon  the  active  and  hearty  co-operation 
of  all  members  of  the  profession  throughout 
the  country.  Even  now  the  representa- 
tive character  of  the  Institute,  and  its  value 
as  the  only  organization  which  can  effi- 
ciently deal  with  professional  difficulties, 
is  In  ore  generally  recognised  than  it  has 
ever  been  before  ;  and  I  am  sanguine 
enough  to  believe  that  that  recognition  is 
destined  to  be  progressively  more  cordial, 
more  universal,  and  therefore  more  ener- 
getic. 
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THE  ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY  AND 
THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  SCHEME. 

OuK  readers  are  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  Science  and  Art  Museum 
scheme  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  and  the  attempts  made  by  the  South 
Kensington  subordinates  to  swallow  up  both 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  by  an  amalgamation  scheme. 
What  followed  after  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  was  "  taken  over  "  we  informed  our 
readers,  and  what  was  likely  to  follow  we 
shadowed  forth,  if  a  determined  stand  was 
not  made  for  enforcing  the  agreement 
arrived  at,  before  it  was  too  late.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
has  succeeded  in  maintaining  its  claims  ;  but 
the  great  danger  it  ran,  and  the  difficulties  it 
experienced,  is  chargeable  to  a  large  extent 
upon  some  of  its  own  council,  members,  and 
officials.  At  the  stated  general  meeting  of 
the  society  held  on  the  5th  ult.,  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Leinster  being  in  the  chair,  the 
following  report  was  read  by  Dr.  Johnstone 
Stoney,  hon.  sec.  : — 

Through  tlie  kind  intervention  of  Sir  Arthur 
Guinness,  to  whom  the  council  feel  that  the  society 
is  under  a  deep  obligation,  an  interview  was  brought 
about  between  the  Lords  of  the  Coinniiltee  of 
Ciuncil  on  Education,  and  a  deputation  from  the 
council  of  this  society,  at  which  Sir  Michael  Hicks 
Beach  and  Mr.  Smith,  two  of  the  members  of  the 
Government  which  had  contracted  the  original 
agreement  witli  the  society,  were  fortunately 
present.  At  tliis  interview  the  deputation  were 
able  to  satisfy  the  Government  that  the  statement 
of  the  original  agreement  made  by  the  delegates  in 
their  report  to  tlie  council  of  tlie  15th  May,  1879, 
was  correct,  and  that  the  society  had  throughout 
only  sought  a  fulfilment  of  the  agreement  entered 
into  in  1877.  Tlii»  resulted  in  ihe  Government 
consenting  to  limit  tlieir  offer  of  £25,000  to  clauses 
9  and  10,  with  such  an  explanation  of  clause  1  as 
removed  a  difficulty  felt  by  tlie  Government  with- 
out in  effect  limiting  the  rights  of  the  society  under 
that  clause.  Tliis  is  the  basis  of  negotiaiions 
originally  asked  for  by  the  council,  and  the  council 
has  thus  been  able  at  once  to  conclude  the  terms  of 
agreement,  which  are  now  submitted  tor  confirma- 
tion by  the  society  :  — 

1.  In  consideration  of  the  payment  of  £25,000 
Ihe  Governnienl  to  be  discharged  from  all  claims 
under  clauses  9  and  10  of  the  agreement  of  5lh 
ilarch,  1877.  2.  The  Ro\al  Dublin  Society  to 
retain  the  riiibt  to  office  accommodation  for  its 
functions  ill  agriculture  reserved  to  it  by  section  1 
of  the  agreement  of  olh  March,  provided  that  such 
office  accommodation  be  the  same  with,  and  no 
greater  than,  such  as  would  be  necessary  for  the 
Kociety's  functions  in  science;  and  provided  that,  if 
hereafter  any  amalgamation  takes  place  between 
any  section  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and 
ain)ther  society,  such  amalgamation  shall  not 
entitle  tlie  other  society  to  any  riglits  of  occupation 
in  Leinater  House,  unless  a  special  sanction  be 
obtained  from  the  Government.  3.  The  Royal 
Uulilin  Society  to  have  the  rooms  in  Leinster  House 
hidicaied  by  a  cross  on  the  subjoined  plans,  viz., 
four  rooms  en  the  ground  floor  (A,  B,  C,  and  E), 
one  room  on  the  first  floor  (b),  and  suitable  accom- 
luodatiuii  in  the  basement  for  a  servant  and  stores. 
The  trustees  of  the  library  and  visitors  of  the 
museum  to  have  the  right  to  hold  their  meetings  in 
one  o(  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  either  Bor  C. 
4.  The  Royal  Dublin  Society  to  have  the  use,  but 
not  the  exclusive  use,  of  the  entrance  hall  and 
passages  to  these  rooms,  not  only  for  the  purposes 
ot  access  to  their  rooms,  but  to  place  the  statuary 
and  other  works  of  art  reserved  to  the  society  by 
section  2  of  the  agreement  of  5lli  March.  Accom- 
modation to  be  provided  for  liats  and  coats  in  the 
hall,  subject  to  these  requirements  of  the  society, 
the  space  to  be  available  for  the  Science  and  Art 
Museum.  When  the  library  is  removed,  apart- 
meiits  to  be  allocated  to  a  resident  officer  of  the 
Roval  Dublin  Society.  In  the  meantime  provision 
U>  he  made  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  for 
the  ordinary  cleaning  of  the  society's  rooms  in 
Leinster  House.  6.  Tlie  anproprialion  of  rooms  to 
be  liable  to  revision  by  the  Lords  of  tlie  Committee 
ot  Council  on  Education,  when  the  new  Science  and 
An  Museum  is  built,  provided  that  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  does  not  receive  less  accommodatioti 
by  nucli  new  arrangement.  Nothing  in  this  agree- 
nient  shall  affect  the  operation  of  clause  1  of  the 
agreement  of  5th  March,  1877,  except  so  far  as  it 
uppliea  to  agriculture.  t>.  The  agricultural  shows 
to  be  removed  from  Kildare-street  within  a  year 
from  the  pay  meiit  of  the  iirsl  iiibluliucut  of  £  1 0,000 ; 


it  being  understood  that  the  offer  of  temporary 
office  accommodation  made  by  the  letter  dated  26th 
November,  1878,  to  the  Irish  Government  for  the 
Agricultural  Section  in  Kildare-street,  is  not 
renewed.  7.  The  Treasury  to  withdraw  the  present 
limit  of  £300  per  annum  on  the  printing  of  scientific 
proceedings  and  transactions  of  the  society,  that  is 
to  say,  that  all  strictly  scientific  proceedings  and 
transactions  of  the  society,  received  within  the 
period  mentioned  in  the  agreement,  will  he  printed 
in  as  good  a  manner  as  those  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  1,000  copies  furnished  to  the  society  free  of 
expense;  but  the  society  to  be  at  liberty  to  get 
further  copies  struck  off  at  its  own  expense.  8. 
The  payment  of  £25,000  to  be  in  three  instalments 
—£10,000  this  year,  £10,00(1  in  1880,  and  £5,000 
in  1881.  George  Hamilton, 

Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education. 

May  27th,  1879. 

G.  Johnstone  Stonet, 
Hon.  Sec.  Royal  Dublin  Society. 
May  29th,  1879. 

As  the  time  within  which  the  shows  must  he  re- 
moved is  limited  by  this  agreement,  the  council  ask 
the  society  to  empower  them  to  acquire  a  site  for 
the  future  shows  of  the  society,  and  to  enter  into 
contracts  for  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings, 
&c 

The  council  is  happy  to  report  that  the  competi- 
tion for  the  Taylor  Prizes  this  year  excited  more 
than  usual  interest.  The  number  of  works  sent  in 
was  11.  Of  these  two  were  disqualified  on  account 
of  the  student  not  having  conformed  to  the  regula- 
tions. On  the  report  of  the  judges  the  trustees 
awarded  the  prizes  as  follow  :  £60 — Scholarship, 
tenable  for  two  years,  to  Vincent  Gernon,  student 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  Antwerp,  for  his  work  in 
oils,  entitled  "  Scene  from  Corneille's  tragedy, 
'  Cinua  '  "  £35 — Scholarship  to  Edward  J. 
Brennan,  student  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy, 
for  his  work  in  oils,  entitled  "  Under  the  Chestnuts." 
£15 — Prize  to  Harry  Jones,  student  of  Mr. 
Heatherly's  Academy,  London,  for  his  work  in 
oils,  entitled  "  A  Composition  of  Four  Figures  : 
Interior  of  a  Cottage."  £10 — Prize  to  Frank 
Walter  Osborne,  student  of  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy,  for  his  work  in  oils,  entitled  "  View  from 
Templeogue  Bridge,  Co.  Dublin." 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report.  Dr. 
Stoney  entered  into  a  detailed  statement 
concerning  the  negotiations  that  had  taken 
place.    His  statement  concluded  thus  : — 

The  net  result  of  the  whole  arrangement  would 
be  that  tlie  society  would  receive  £35,000  in 
money— £10,000  paid  originally,  and  £25,000  to 
be  paid  under  the  new  scheme,  out  of  which  it 
would  have  to  provide  itself  with  a  site  and 
buildings  for  its  future  shows.  It  had  ceased  te 
have  charge  of  the  great  museum  and  library,  but 
it  had  retained  a  large  part  of  the  management  of 
them,  through  the  functions  which  were  to  be  dis- 
charged in  relation  to  this  institution  by  the  council 
and  trustees  of  the  library  and  the  board  of  visitors 
of  the  museum,  upon  which  bodies  this  society 
appointed  eight  in  the  case  of  tlie  trustees  of  the 
library,  and  five  in  the  case  of  the  visitors  of  tlie 
museum  ;  the  society  would  be  in  a  slate  of  com- 
plete independence  of  all  Government  departments, 
and  this,  he  believed,  was  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  societies  of  this  class  in  Ireland  that  a 
society  had  been  placed  in  this  favourable  position. 
The  Dublin  Society  would  actually  be  in  receipt  of 
no  public  money  whatever ;  the  house  was  reserved 
to  it  as  part  of  the  compensation  for  the  very  large 
property  transferred  exclusively  to  theGovernment, 
where  it  had  formerly  been  held,  partly  by  the 
Government  and  partly  by  llie  society — £35,000 
was  to  be  paid  to  the  society  for  its  portion 
of  the  interest  in  this  large  property,  with 
the  use  of  a  sufficient  portion  of  this  house 
— the  use  of  the  museum  in  perpetuity,  and  of  the 
library,  so  far  as  the  borrowing  of  books  by  all  the 
members  who  had  entered  before  the  beginning  of 
1878  was  concerned.  The  society  had  also  reserved 
to  itself  the  exclusive  possession  of  u  very  important 
portion  of  the  library — namely,  that  portion  which 
consists  of  scientific  serials,  and  the  transactions  and 
proceedings  of  other  ecientific  societies,  which  were 
in  fact  the  materials  with  which  it  could  assume  its 
projier  place  as  the  head  scientific  society  of  Ireland. 
There  remained  now  for  the  society  to  get  its  new 
charter,  which  had  been  promised  to  it,  and  to 
proceed  to  reorganise  itwelf  on  its  own  basis.  He 
l)elie»ed  that  a  greater  future  was  before  this  society 
than  its  history  could  show  in  the  past,  and  that 
there  was  every  prospect  that  both  its  agricultural 
functions,  and  all  branches  of  its  scientific  functions, 
which  included  Ihe  kind  of  work  represented  by  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  the  Society  of  Arts,  and 
the  Royal  Iiisliiuliuu,  would  be-  in  a  stale  of  ijrcultr 


efficiency  than  ever,  and  there  wa»  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  society  would  be  the  great  centre 
of  the  highest  scientific  work  in  Ireland,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  would  be  a  great  medium  for  the 
dissemination  of  popular  knowledge  in  regard  lo 
science  and  interesting  information  generally.  The 
real  conditions  under  which  such  a  society  as  that 
could  carry  on  its  functiont  without  having  recoiir.>ie 
to  the  British  Treasury  had  almost  come  to  them 
without  being  sought  for.  It  would  have  been  lery 
difficult  to  have  brought  these  conditions  into  ex- 
istence. It  was  plain  that  the  combination  of 
functions  which  it  represented  could  not  be  called 
into  existence  if  they  had  now  to  be  created — they 
had  come  down  to  them  from  a  past  that  extended 
back  for  a  century  and  a-half — they  had  grown  with 
the  growth  of  the  society,  and  they  had  got  all  the 
strength  that  arose  from  things  that  had  grown 
naturally  instead  of  being  called  artificially  into 
existence.  He  hoped  tliese  functions  would  Ioti)f 
continue  to  be  discharged  with  full  effect.  The 
combination  of  advantages  held  out  by  this  society 
bad  kept  up  the  number  of  its  member*  in  the  past, 
and  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that,  as  soon 
as  the  full  advantages  to  be  obtained  from  the  new 
society  came  to  be  known,  their  numbers  would  in- 
crease instead  of  falling  off.  They  would  start  with 
an  actual  capital,  cumbinirig  what  they  had  them- 
selves accumulated  with  what  they  were  getting 
from  the  Government,  of  £47,000,  and  an  annual 
income  of  about  £1,500  a-year,  with  a  splendid 
position — the  best  in  Dublin  for  the  housing  of  such 
a  society,  with  a  body  of  members  through  whom 
every  branch  of  its  functions  could  be  discharged 
with  the  greatest  efficiency.  He  did  not  believe  any 
society  could  start  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, and  he  trusted  the  future  of  the  society 
would  verify  the  promise  which  they  had  now  of  its 
efficiency  in  all  the  brunches  of  its  work. 

Mr.  George  Woods  Maunsell,  who,  all 
through  the  thick  and  thin  of  the  conflict 
with  South  Kensington,  battled  stoutly  for 
the  rights  of  the  Dublin  Society,  made  the 
following  remarks  in  seconding  the  motion 
for  the  adoption  of  the  report : — 

It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  him,  looking  back 
to  the  discussions  which  had  taken  place  there  in 
the  month  of  February,  to  find  that  a  solution,  at 
once  happy,  prosperous,  and  peaceful,  had  been 
arrived  at  in  tlie  interests  of  this  society.  When 
the  society,  by  an  overwhelming  vote  in  the  month 
of  February  last,  resolveil  to  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, and  some  of  its  members  expressed  their 
views,  himself  amongst  the  number,  in  no  very 
measured  terms,  of  the  way  they  had  been  treated, 
he  heard  nothing  but  dark,  ominous  rumours,  that 
whatever  might  come  Ihey  had  ruined  the  cause  of 
the  society,  and  it  seemed  a  conceded  fact  that  the 
society  was  to  be  lianded  over,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  to  some  gentleman  occupying  the  hack 
parlours  in  South  Kensington.  The  susceptibilities 
of  the  country,  the  historical  traditions  of  a  great 
society,  and  tlie  opinions  formed  of  their  great 
usefulness,  were  all  to  be  ignored,  and  they  were 
told  that  by  the  Act  of  1877  they  had  been  handed 
over,  and  had  no  longer  a  house  to  live  in  or  inde- 
pendence to  assert.  It  was  not,  perhapi,  the  least 
of  their  misfortunes  that  out  of  doors  some  gentle- 
men, who  thought  that  amalgamation  with  another 
society  was  a  most  important  question  to  be  enter- 
tained, were  found  amongst  those  who  urgently 
counselled  them  to  submit  to  that  dictation  from 
London,  and  abandon  their  house  and  their  indept  ii- 
dence  for  ever.  He  was  rejoiced,  therefore,  when, 
on  going  before  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art  in  London,  they  experienced  a  very  different 
tone  from  the  noble  duke  at  its  head,  and  the  noble 
lord  who  was  his  ally,  to  what  they  had  heard  from 
the  subordinate  othcials  who  had  to  deal  with  the 
question  before.  They  recognised  at  once  tlie 
characteristics  of  the  society,  the  necessity  for  its 
independence,  and  the  justice  of  their  claims,  and, 
as  far  as  the  deputation  could  form  an  opinion,  their 
lordships  heard  of  many  of  the  proceedings  that  had 
taken  place,  he  should  say,  with  astonishment.  It 
was  a  liappy  augury  for  the  future  that  departmenta 
in  London,  which  thought  that  Irish  bodies,  Irish 
opinions,  might  be  set  at  naught,  and  ruled  by  an 
authoritative  ukase  from  every  subordinate  official, 
had  received  a  very  heavy  blow  and  discourage- 
ment for  the  future,  and  he  rejoiced  that  they  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  had  had  a  hand  in  accom- 
plisliiiig  that  result.  In  another  society  in  Dublin 
a  notice  of  motion  was  given  that  if  an  anialtia- 
mution  were  to  take  place  they  were  not  to  meet  in 
that  house.  It  was  not  enough  that  lliey  were  to 
be  thrust  out  bv  the  Government,  but  an  amalga- 
mation was  not  even  to  take  place  until  after  it  had 
definitely  settled  that  they  were  not  to  luett 
there.  It  would  be  a  great  comfort  lo  those  wlio 
had  beeu  hug;;iiig  tbeusclves  with  the  pruspects  uf 
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such  a  result  fo  learn  lliat  they  (the  Dulilin 
Society)  were  there  in  perpetuity, in  ahouse  fit  lor  a 
duke,  with  £47,000  in  their  pocI<et8,  and  with 
liberty  to  carry  on  their  operations  for  all  lime, 
lie  would  like  to  let  bygones  be  hyyones  ;  but 
tliose  who  wanted  to  come  there,  instead  of  fortninc 
a  neutral  name,  and  looking  for  a  place  outside 
those  walls,  must  come  there  and  look  after 
them  as  after  a  dijjTiified  heiress,  who  had  pos- 
session of  that  place  and  property.  It  would  he  no 
disparagement  to  anybody  who  sought  their 
alliance  to  say  that  they  should  adopt  their  name 
when  they  came  itfto  possession  of  their  property. 
They  struck  hard  from  the  shoulder  when  they 
fought;  but  when  the  battle  was  over  they  were 
willing  to  shake  liatids.  They  did  not  want  to 
preserve  any  animosity  against  those  who  were 
working  on  the  same  lines  with  tlieni  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, if  they  came  to  them  in  the  way  he  said, 
they  would  lie  happy  to  receive  them  wilh  open 
arms,  to  give  them  the  use  of  their  latchkey,  an<l 
to  do  everything  they  could  to  itjake  them  com- 
fortable. He  held  that  they  had  obtained  a  great 
result  not  only  for  that  society,  but  for  all  other 
public  bodies  in  Ireland.  They  had  shown  that  by 
going  to  the  bends  of  a  Government  Department 
they  could  obtain  cotmideration  for  ju^t  claims  (airly 
put  forward.  They  bad  ohtiincd  everything  that 
that  society  contended  for;  and  lie  trusted  that 
there  would  be  no  further  difficulty  in  providing  llie 
Museum,  which  hud  been  promised,  and  which  they 
trusted  would  tend  still  further  to  develop  art  and 
science  in  Ireland.  Auriciillure  was  the  ground  on 
which  that  society  had  become  eminent.  Its  shows 
Iiad  done  much  to  improve  the  stock,  the  tillage, 
and  the  farming  implements  of  the  country.  It 
would  continue  to  be  promoted  uiuler  the  auspices 
of  that  society  more  effectually  than  ever,  now  that 
they  had  more  elbow  room  ;  and  he  trusted  that  all 
1  he  other  agricultural  societies  In  the  country  would 
join  them  in  the  work  heartily,  and  they  would 
welcome  them  cheerfully. 

All  is  well  that  ends  well,  and  we  hope  it 
has  ended  well  for  the  future  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society. 


THE  ART  OF  THE  ITALIAN 
RENAISSANCE.* 

(Continued  from  page  184.) 

They  had  now  to  consider  an  important 
period  of  transition  ;  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  the  Pagan  leaven  of 
the  Renaissance  began  to  work  more  dis- 
tinctly than  it  had  previously  done.  Hitherto, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  no  painter  had 
put  his  strength  into  distinctly  Pagan  sub- 
jects. Now  they  met  with  a  number  of 
painters  whose  grand  aim  was  the  perfection 
of  their  art.  Scientific  perspective  became  a 
prominent  feature,  and  the  nude  figure  was 
studied  with  indefatigable  research  into  its 
anatomy.  Oil  painting  became  the  recog- 
nised medium  for  the  colourists  and  chiaro- 
scurists  ;  and  finally  Fra  Bartolomeo,  break- 
ing through  the  old  system  of  rigid  composi- 
tion, founded  on  the  basso-relievo,  intro- 
duced that  modern  style  based  upon  geo- 
metric forms,  yet  free  and  flowing,  and  more 
suitable  to  canvas  and  oil-colour,  which 
Raphael  adopted  from  him.  Formerly  the 
picture  was  merely  a  means  to  an  end,  the 
end  being  the  edification  of  men's  souls  ; 
now  it  was  an  end  in  itself.  Painters  began, 
like  certain  persons  of  our  own  day,  to  take 
a  simply  "  decorative  "  view  of  life  and 
religion.  The  ordinary  subjects  of  religious 
art  came  to  be  regarded  less  and  less  as 
objects  of  spiritual  contemplation,  and  more 
and  more  as  mere  motives  for  fine  pictorial 
composition.  In  speaking  of  the  Bellini  the 
lecturer  had  already  had  occasion  to  allude 
to  Andrea  Mantegna,  and  his  infiuence  upon 
him.  Andrea  Mantegna  was  the  most  im- 
portant representative  of  the  Paduan  school. 
The  originator  of  that  school  was  an  enter- 
prising tailor  and  embroiderer  who  had  a 
taste  for  collecting  antiquities,  and  who  in- 
structed youths  by  placing  before  them 
models  from  the  antique,  and  pictures  from 
various  places,  chiefly  Florence  and  Rome. 
He  claimed  to  bave  taught  137  pupils,  but 

•  By  Dr.  Joliu  Todhunter.  Uring  the  fiftli  of  a  course  of 
eitflit  lectures  delivertil  under  tlie  ausjiices  of  tlie  Alcxandrii 
College,  in  the  Museum  Uuiidiugs,  Triuity  College. 


his  one  great  pupil  was  Andrea  Mantegna, 
the  son  of  a  poor  man  who,  like  Giotto,  spent 
his  cliiklhood  as  a  sheplierd.  A  Virgin  and 
Child,  painted  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  was 
a  work  of  precocious  genuis,  and  his  frescos, 
begun  a  little  later,  were  masterpieces  which 
contained  the  elements  of  his  mature  style. 
In  one  of  them  occurred  a  strange  tour  de 
force  of  perspective,  afterwards  partly 
adopted  by  the  artist  in  his  "  Triunqjli  of 
Julius  Cicsar,"  namely,  the  placing  of  the 
point  of  sight  below  tlio  lower  margin  of  the 
picture,  the  feet  of  all  the  figures,  except 
those  in  the  foreground,  being  thus  cut  off. 
Tlie  low  horizon,  by  increasing  the  apparent 
height  of  the  buildings  and  the  human 
figures,  produced  a  certain  grandiose  eilect. 
There  was  a  severe  grandeur  in  frescos  of 
tlie  artist  which  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  any  other  painter — something 
which  afi'ected  the  imagination  like  Bach's 
music.  It  would  be  just  as  absurd  to  call 
Mantcgna's  work  mechanical  because  it  was 
subject  to  rigidly  applied  rules  of  composi- 
tion as  it  would  be  to  say  tlie  same  of  Bach's. 
Both  men  liad  passionate  natures  underlying 
that  love  of  strict  form  which  sprung  from 
their  stern  determination  to  build  their  ideal 
upon  a  sure  foundation.  The  beauty  tliey 
aimed  at  was  not  of  a  vulgar  or  common 
tyjie.  Its  secret  did  not  lie  on  the  surface, 
to  bo  seized  by  every  chance-comer — it  sliould 
be  searched  for,  and  was  only  to  be  had  after 
much  tough  intellectual  wrestling;  but,  once 
conquered,  it  had  an  abi<ling  charm.  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  say  that  the 
art  of  Montegna  was  as  perfect  as  that  of 
Bach,  though  in  his  greatest  works  he  might 
be  said  to  combine  a  science  analogous  to 
Bach's,  with  something  of  the  dramatic 
power  of  Gluck.  There  were  mechanical 
difficulties  in  the  art  of  painting  which  made 
it  the  least  perfect  of  the  arts  ;  and,  for  us  of 
the  nineteenth  century  at  least,  painting 
appealed  to  the  emotions  much  less  power- 
fully than  music.  In  Mantcgna's  frescoe,  "The 
Trial  of  St.  James,"  there  were  stern  and 
vigorous  drawing,  boldness  of  attitude,  and 
splendid  architectural  composition.  As  to 
perspective,  nothing  was  left  to  haphazard. 
Every  one  of  the  figures  was  drawn  with 
perfect  accuracy  of  measurement  exactly  as 
if  it  were  a  piece  of  masonry,  each  having 
probably  been  at  first  plotted  out  as  a 
rectangular  object  standing  on  a  given  plane. 
All  that  might  seem  mechanical,  but  the 
labours  of  such  men  as  Piero  della  Francesca 
and  Mantegna  so  educated  the  eyes  and 
hands  of  subsequent  artists  as  to  enable  men 
like  Michael  Angelo  and  Tintoretto  to  per- 
form feats  of  perspective  almost  instinctively. 
But  there  was  also  in  the  same  fresco  a  dra- 
matic power  of  a  rare  kind,  free  from  exag- 
geration. In  colour  the  frescos  of  Mantegna 
were  very  dry  and  hard  ;  still  they  had  a 
certain  bitter  grandeur.  Mantcgna's  quarrel- 
some temper  kept  him  in  hot  water  with  his 
neighbours.  His  "  Triumph  of  Julius 
Caesar,"  now  in  Hampton  court,  was  in- 
tended as  part  of  the  decoration  of  a  classical 
theatre  where  the  plays  of  Terence  and 
Plautus  were  acted.  On  it  he  lavished  all 
his  skill  in  drawing  and  perspective,  and  un- 
rivalled knowledge  of  the  antique,  and  united 
in  the  work  severe  grandeur  of  composition 
with  endless  wealth  of  incident,  ideal  grace 
with  realistic  detail.  Afterwards  he  painted 
several  classical  and  mythological  subjects, 
including  the  "  Triumph  of  Scipio,"  now  in 
the  National  Gallery,  London.  His  death 
occurred  in  1506,  in  his  76th  year.  He  pos- 
sessed an  almost  unique  power  of  uniting 
magnificent  complexity  of  detail  with  severe 
grandeur  of  total  eS"ect.  In  him  what  was 
best  in  the  Renaissance  culminated.  He 
absorbed  all  its  influences  and  gave  them 
back  to  the  world  transformed  into  artistic 
forms  essentially  modern,  yet  full  of  a  lofty 
ideality  and  in  the  best  sense  classical.  He 
was  a  diligent  and  laborious  student  of 
nature,  yet  never  condescending  to  dull 
mechanical  imitation.  The  deep  and  glow- 
ing fire  of  his  imagination  fused  together  all 
that  entered  its  furnace  as  dead  material, 
I  and  re-created  it  by  its  own  vital  power. 


Contemporary  with  Mantegna,  though  some 
years  older  than  he,  lived  another  great  per- 
spectivist  who  appeared  to  have  worked  from 
an  independent  standpoint  :  Piero  della 
Francesca.  He  was  born  at  Arezzo  about 
1420,  and  was  the  father  of  that  branch  of 
the  Tuscan  School  which  had  been  called 
Umbro-Florentine,  from  its  uniting  Umbrian 
feeling  with  Florentine  technical  methods. 
He  aimed  at  something  not  included  in 
Mantcgna's  limited  colour  system,  namely, 
that  aerial  perspective  and  efl'ect  of  diff"used 
light  over  a  large  space  of  landscape  brought 
to  such  perfection  by  Turner.  But  whereas 
Turner  frequently  sacrificed  colour  to  light, 
Francesca  aimed  at  harmony  between  diff'used 
light  and  local  colour.  As  a  draughtsman  of 
the  figure  he  was  far  behind  Mantegna.  He 
appeared  to  have  studied  nature  in  an  ideal- 
ising spirit,  and  his  exquisite  sense  of  colour 
was  strangely  combined  with  apparent 
obtuseness  as  to  beauty  of  form.  In  imagi- 
nation and  reach  of  intellect  he  was  far 
below  Mantegna.  They  next  came  to  a  very 
important  group  of  men,  wlio,  like  the  per- 
spectivists,  devoted  tliotnselves  to  a  special 
study  in  connection  with  their  art — namely, 
the  students  of  anatomy.  It  would  appear 
that  tlie  systematic  study  of  anatomy  only 
began  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  pioneer  in  it  being  Antonio 
Pollajnolo,  who,  according  to  Vasari,  dis- 
sected many  human  bodies,  and  was  the  first 
to  investigate  the  action  of  the  muscles  in 
that  manner  in  order  that  he  might  give 
them  their  due  efl'ect  on  his  works.  Dissec- 
tions of  the  human  body  had  been  up  to  that 
time  only  practised  by  medical  students. 
Antonio  PoUajuolo  and  his  brother,  Pietro, 
who  assisted  him  in  many  of  his  works,  were 
workers  in  gold  and  bronze,  and  sculptors  as 
well  as  painters.  Both  did  something 
towards  perfecting  the  art  of  oil  painting, 
but  tlieir  influence  was  chiefly  as  draughts- 
men of  the  human  figure  in  violent  action. 
Antonio  was  the  master-spirit  of  the  two — a 
violent  and  daring  gladiator  of  the  brush  and 
pencil,  who  delighted  in  depicting  scenes  of 
bloodshed  and  violence,  combats,  martyr- 
doms, and  the  like.  He  painted  Hercules 
strangling  Antaeus,  and  the  same  hero's 
feats  of  killing  the  lion  and  destroying  the 
hydra.  The  martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian, 
now  in  the  National  Gallery,  London,  was  by 
Vasari,  attributed  to  Antonio,  but  by  others 
Pietro,  who  was  said  to  be  the  better 
painter  of  the  two.  The  Pollajuolo  were 
chiaroscurists  rather  than  colourists.  The 
next  great  name  was  that  of  Luca  Signarelli, 
the  herald  of  Michael  Angelo.  He  was  born 
in  1441  at  Corlona.  He  devoted  himself  to 
anatomy  with  such  passionate  diligence  that 
he  became  the  greatest  anatomical  draughts- 
man of  his  day.  His  drawings  rivalled  those 
of  Michael  Angelo  and  Leonardo  in  accuracy, 
and  he  delighted  in  depicting  extraordinary 
bodily  positions  and  actions.  As  a  draughts- 
man he  was  less  coarse  than  Pollajuolo,  but 
much  more  powerful.  He  was  a  rugged 
realist,  painting  models  as  a  rule,  though 
there  was  great  beauty  and  dignity  in  some 
of  his  figures.  He  showed  imagination  and 
feeling  in  his  treatment  of  both  Christian 
and  Pagan  subjects.  His  frescos  included 
the  Resurrection,  the  Last  Judgment,  the 
Destruction  of  the  Wicked,  Paradise,  and  the 
Preaching  of  Antichrist  and  his  fall  from 
heaven.  These  frescos  Michael  Angelo 
diligently  studied  and  even  copied. 


The  EnnTSTONE  Lighthouse. — Why  (asks 
the  Broad  Arroio),  instead  of  building  a  new 
lighthouse,  does  not  some  genius  hit  upon  the  idea 
of  blowing  up  the  rock  altogether?  Lieutenant 
Durnford,  of  the  Vernon,  would  do  the  business 
without  a  doubt.  The  Eddystone  Lighthouse  is 
not  a  necessity  of  the  age,  and  even  Sir  John 
Lubbock  would  not  think  of  including  it  in  his 
Ancient  Monuments  Act.  Temple  Bar  was  levelled 
to  the  earth  last  week.  No  one  is  sorrowful  ;  and 
there  is  not  a  mariner,  ancient  or  otherwise,  who 
would  shed  a  tear  if  the  Eddystone,  thanks  to 
dynamite,  were  removed  from  the  charts  because 
from  the  waters  of  the  English  Channel. 
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THE  GRAY  MEMORIAL. 
This  statue,  which  has  been  erected  in  a  very 
prominent  site  in  Lower  Sackville-street,  half 
way  between  Nelson's  Pillar  and  Carlisle 
Bridge,  was  unveiled  on  the  24th  ult.,  by 
Archbishop  MacHale,  in  presence  of  a  large 
assemblage  of  professional,  municipal,  clerical, 
and  other  personages.  As  a  work  of  art  it  is 
worthy  of  the  sculptor,  Mr.  Thomas  Farrell, 
R.H.A.  It  is  of  a  white  Sicilian  marble — 
pedestal  and  figure  being  of  the  same 
material.  The  entire  height  is  26  ft. — the 
figure  being  11  ft.  and  the  pedestal  15  ft. 
It'bears  theloUowing  inscription  :— "  Erected 
by  public  subscription  to  Sir  John  Gray,  Knt., 
M.D.,  J.P.,  proprietor  of  the  Freeman  s  Jour- 
nal, M.P.  for  Kilkenny  City,  Chairman  of  the 
Dublin  Corporation  Waterworks  Committee 
1853  to  1875,  during  which  period  pre- 
eminently by  his  exertions  the  Yartry  water 
supply  was  introduced  to  the  city  and  suburbs. 
Born  July  13th,  1815  ;  died  April  8th,  1875." 
The  cermonial  was  signalised  by  several 
addresses,  and  in  the  evening  a  dinner  fol- 
lowed, when  a  large  number  sat  down  on  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  E.  Dwyer  Gray,  M.P.,  who 
presided. 


ENNIS  WATERWORKS. 

The  contractor  for  the  Ennis  Waterworks 
(Mr.  J.  Cunningham,  Dalkey)  has  commenced 
operations,  and  has  a  large  staff  of  men  em- 
ployed. The  works  consist  of  a  storage  and 
service  reservoir,  laying  of  pipes,  valves, 
hydrants,  &c.  The  storage  reservoir  is 
situated  at  a  distance  of  five  miles  from  the 
town  of  Ennis,  and  will  have  a  storage 
capacity  of  20,000,000  gallons,  equal  to  100 
days'  supply  at  the  rate  of  30  gallons  per 
head  per  day  of  the  population  of  the  town. 
The  service  reservoir  is  situated  close  to  the 
town,  and  will  contain  3  clays'  supply.  The 
main  pipe  from  the  storage  to  the  service 
reservoir  is  6  in.  diameter,  and  from  the 
service  reservoir  to  the  centre  of  the  town 
7  in.  diameter.  The  level  of  water  in  the 
service  reservoir  will  be  110  ft.  above  the 
highest  point  in  the  town.  The  works  were 
designed  by  Mr.  Francis  O'Connor,  C.E., 
Ennis,  and  are  being  carried  out  under  his 
superintendence.  The  cost,  including  pur- 
chase of  land,  &c.,  will  be  ill, 000. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  IN  IRELAND. 

The  Forty-seventh  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Works  in  Ireland,  issued  a 
few  days  ago,  has  been  expedited  in  its  pre- 
paration and  publication,  being  some  weeks 
in  advance  of  previous  annual  reports.  This 
is  an  improvement  and  public  advantage 
worthy  of  acknowledgment.  The  present 
report  has,  however,  reached  our  hands  too 
late  to  notice  it  in  detail  in  our  current 
issue.  It  contains,  as  usual,  a  large  mass  of 
useful  information,  facts  and  figures,  con- 
cerning the  several  services  entrusted  to  the 
management  of  the  Irish  Board  re  loans  for 
works  of  public  utility,  the  erection  and 
maintainance  of  public  buildings,  landed 
property  improvement,  agricultural  and 
artisans'  dwellings,  drainage,  harbour  works, 
inland  navigation,  and  sundry  other  services. 
In  our  next  and  succeeding  issues  we  will 
pass  under  review  the  more  important  of  the 
above  services,  and  particularly  the  reports  in 
the  Appendices  B,  C,  and  E.  There  are 
gome  features  connected  with  the  reports  in 
one  or  more  of  the  appendices  this  year  that 
deserve  consideration.  Indeed  the  Chief 
Engineer's  Report,  and  the  Inspectors' 
Annual  Reports  on  Landed  Property  Im- 
provement, are  suggestive  and  instructive. 

The  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
National  Monuments  and  Ecclesiastical 
Ruins  is  also  suggestive  of  some  passing 
remarks  beyond  a  mere  notice  of  the  work 
done  and  reported  upon.  If  space  and  time 
permit,  the  subject  of  our  national  monu- 
ments and  their  preservation  may  entice  us 
a  little  further  afield  than  on  former 
occasions,  either  in  connection  with  or  apart 
from  the  above  report. 


THE  ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY. 

A  MEETING  of  the  Academy  was  held  on  the 
23rd  ult.,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Robert 
Kane.  The  papers  read  were  : — "  A  Note 
on  the  Meteors  of  the  first  Comet  of  1870," 
by  Mr.  John  Dreyer  ;  "  On  a  Passage  in  the 
Confessio  Patricii,"  by  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson  ; 
"  Report  of  Experiments  and  Researches  in 
Micro-Photography,"  by  Mr.  George  Porte  ; 
and  "  A  Contribution  to  the  Nerve  Action  in 
connection  with  the  Sense  of  Taste,"  by  Dr. 
Sigerson. 

It  was  resolved  to  allocate  £50  to  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Kinahan,  Mr. 
Ussher,  and  Mr.  Leith  Adams,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploring  the  Cappagh  Cave,  near 
Dungarvan  ;  £15  to  Professor  J.  Emerson 
Reynolds  for  the  purchase  of  a  quantity  of 
sulpho-urea  to  make  experiments  on  the 
comparative  actions  of  the  isomeric  bodies, 
sulpho-cyanito  of  ammonium,  and  the  sulpho- 
urea  on  the  growth  of  certain  plants ;  and 
£50  to  Messrs.  Kinahan  and  Buily  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  fossils  and 
igneous  rocks  of  the  Curlew  and  Fintona 
beds. 

Professor  J.  P.  O'Reilly  presented  to  the 
Academy  a  set  of  eleven  maps,  by  Florentino 
Alveno  Seccho,  dated  1600,  giving  amongst 
others  a  map  of  the  centre  of  Africa,  with 
the  recent  discoveries  of  the  sources  of  the 
Nile  and  the  course  of  the  River  Congo. 


HEREDITARY  ARCHITECTS. 

Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth  has  printed  (for  private 
circulation)  a  little  book,  giving  some  account 
of  the  professional  life  of  his  father,  the  late 
J.  B.  Papworth.  The  profession  of  "  builder 
and  architect  "  appears  to  have  been  a  here- 
ditary one  in  the  family,  at  least  for  some 
generations.  Ireland  affords  another  re- 
markable instance  of  a  similar  transmission 
of  a  profession  from  father  to  son,  in  the 
persons  of  the  Morrisons — Sir  Richard,  who 
died  in  1849,  being  the  great  grandson  of  a 
builder  or  architect,  and  Sir  Richard's  son, 
William  Vitruvius  Morrison,  who  pre-deceased 
his  father,  being  also  a  distinguished  archi- 
tect. John  Papworth,  the  father  of  J.  B. 
Papworth,  was  born  in  1750,  and  the  latter, 
the  subject  of  his  son's  little  work,  had  two 
other  brothers  who  also  were  architects — the 
elder  Thomas,  and  George,  who  settled  in 
Ireland.  Many  of  our  old  Dublin  readers 
must  remember  George  Papworth,  who 
lived  for  long  years  in  this  city,  and  had  a 
very  extensive  practice.  He  is  known  as 
the  architect  of  the  Carmelite  Church, 
Whitefriar-street,  and  the  Dublin  Library, 
D'Olier-street.  He  also  designed  many 
private  buildings  in  town  and  country. 
Between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago  George 
Papworth  had  akeady  made  a  name  in  the 
city,  and  could  count  among  his  friends 
brother  professionals  and  distiaguished  anti- 
quaries and  artists  of  note  now  many  years 
dead.  His  old  residence  in  Marlborough- 
street,  near  the  quay  end,  we  witnessed 
with  regret  converted  into  tenements,  and 
afterwards  into  what  it  is  now,  a  sort  of  com- 
mercial hotel.  The  old  house  in  Marlborough- 
street  has  not  known  the  architect  for  many 
years,  yet  George  Papworth  should  not  be 
forgotten  as  a  Dublin  practising  architect  of 
merit. 

Our  brief  remarks  are  suggested  by  a  notice 
in  a  contemporary  of  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth's 
book  anent  his  father  and  family.    We  have 
not  seen  a  copy  of  the  work,  so  we  are  un- 
aware whether  it  contains  any  detailed  notice 
of  George  Papworth,  mentioned  above.  The 
title  of  the  little  book  is,  "  John  B.  Papworth, 
Architect  to  the  King  of  Wurtemberg:  a  Brief 
Record  of  his  Life  and  Works  ;  being  a  Con- 
tribution to  the  History  of  Art  and  Architec- 
ture during  the  period  1775-1847."  The 
grandfather  of  J.  B.  Papworth  came  from 
Huntingdonshire,  the  native  place  of  the 
family,  to  London ;  so  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth, 
'  the  author  of  the  memoir,  is  the  son  of  his 
I  subject,  and  nephew  of  George  Papworth, 
'  who  practised  in  Dublin.    Exactly  120  years 
'  have  elapsed  since  the  birth  of  the  first 


member  of  the  Papworth  family  who  took  to 
the  architectural  profession.  J.  B.  Papworth 
was  a  literary  architect,  and  wrote  some 
respectable  works,  which  are  still  of  value, 
and  deserve  a  place  in  all  architects'  libraries ; 
and  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth  is  no  undistin- 
guished literary  and  professional  representa- 
tive of  his  family. 


DEFECTS  IN  THE  SYNOD  HALL, 
ST.  MICHAEL'S  HILL. 

It  would  appear  that  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  the  new  Synod  Hall  (of  which,  ae 
our  readers  will  remember,  Mr.  George 
Edmund  Street  was  the  architect)  have  never 
been  satisfactory  since  its  erection.  At  the 
sitting  of  the  General  Synod  on  Thursday 
last,  the  Archdeacon  of  Meath  brought 
forward  a  proposition  that  the  internal  ar- 
rangements of  the  building  should  be  modified 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  more  suit- 
able for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
intended,  and  that  the  re-arrangement  of  it 
should  be  intrusted  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. As  all  were  aware,  the  hall  was  at 
present  very  unsuitable  for  the  purposes  of 
debate,  was  veri/  M-veiitihited,  and  was  badlif 
constructed  both  for  the  purposes  of  hearing 
and  of  admitting  of  their  debates  being 
satisfactorily  reported.  In  fact,  the  re- 
porters only  heard  speakers  with  the  greatest 
difiiculty,  and  members  who  spoke  from 
under  the  gallery  were  quite  inaudible. 
What  was  proposed  was  a  re-arrangement  of 
the  benches,  placing  the  bishops'  platform  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  and  devoting  their 
present  platform  to  another  purpose.  This 
would  admit  of  anyone  seeing  at  a  glance 
whether  the  House  was  in  session  or  in  com- 
mittee— and  that  was  a  most  important  con- 
sideration, for  at  present  there  was  nothing 
to  shew  a  difference  between  the  two  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Hamilton  suggested  that  the 
motion  should  be  for  a  eoiiimittee  to  report, 
and  not  that  they  should  hand  over  the  hall 
to  be  altered,  without  their  knowing  what 
was  about  to  be  done.  The  fact  that  certain 
speeches  were  not  heard,  and  consequently 
not  reported,  was  no  cause  for  sorrow  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  public  might  be  congratu- 
lated that  the  fact  was  so. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  said  members 
would  look  very  shy  if  they  never  saw  their 
names  in  the  papers  the  day  after  they 
spoke.  No  one  could  doubt  that  the  present 
state  of  the  hall  was  bad — he  never  met  one 
whose  experience  was  the  other  way,  and 
what  had  been  proposed  was  to  assimilate 
the  building,  as  they  had  their  rules  and 
orders,  to  the  House  of  Commons.  They 
would  place  tlie  bishops'  platform  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  hall,  and  arrange  the 
benches  from  that  point  whence  speakers 
could  be  best  heard.  They  would  ask  the 
reporters  to  succeed  the  bishops  by  taking 
possession  of  their  present  platform.  They 
(the  reporters)  would  not  have  apostolic  suc- 
cession, but  they  would  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  discharge  their  duties.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  sug- 
gested, would  cause  great  delay. 

[The  abrupt  closing  of  the  Synod's  third 
session  has  for  the  present  left  the  proposed 
alteration  in  abeyance. — Ed.  I.B.] 


Audit  in  the  Queen's  County. —  M  . 
FiiiUy,  tlie  Government  Aii<jitor,  haK  reccnilv 
»isiled  Marjliorou;;!!  for  llie  pi>r|)()se  of  amiiiiiiir 
the  piilibc  ai  coiiiilH,  ineliuliiid  tliose  of  ttip  District 
Lunatic  Asyliun,  the  Maryhoron;;!!  Town  Coinmif- 
;.ioiiers,  and  llie  Grand  Jury  Expenditure  for 
Queen's  County.  The  auditor's  report  of  tlie 
anyluiii  accounts  was,  as  usual,  trost  favourahle. 
In  the  invesliuation  of  the  Town  Conimi-sioncr- * 
HCCounlH  a  Huni  of  X30,  which  had  hefii  ad«ancc<l 
hy  the  Commissioners  to  Mr.  George  Vanston  (or 
the  carryiii'.;  i>ut  of  a  street  Htiuiinii;  contract,  wa.s 
surcharaed  to  the  three  Cominissioners  who  had 
»i;jned  the  ciieque.  In  the  Grain!  Jury  aecoiinis  a 
siiin  of  j£15,  which  had  been  allowed  to  the  siit>- 
glieriff  for  tlie  suininouiiii;  ol  jurors,  and  of  £10, 
allowed  to  the  secretary  of  the  (jiand  Jury  tor 
poaling  iiolict-9,  we.'e  oijected  to  hy  llie  audilur. 
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MINING  IN  CORK. 

Mining  enterprise  in  Ireland,  especially  in 
Cork,  has,  for  some  years  back,  shared  the 
depression  which  resulted  from  an  unfor- 
tunate political  excitement,  although  there 
is  no  district  in  the  kingdom  which  has  pro- 
duced so  much  mineral  with  such  a  limited 
scale  of  operations  ;  the  extraordinary  copper 
vein  at  CoUeras  in  West  Cork  was  closed 
(just  as  its  immense  wealth  was  being  de- 
veloped) by  the  independent  action  of  the 
proprietor,  Isaac  Deane  Notter,  Esq.,  who 
would  not  stoop  to  absurd  demands  on  his 
purse  or  domain.  An  old  and  valuable  pro- 
perty on  the  same  vein  or  lode,  but  eastward 
at  Schull  (a  corruption  of  School)  harbour, 
in  the  township  of  Cosheen,*  is  aliout  being 
ro-opened  by  the  accomplislied  veteran  and, 
of  course,  experienced  mining  engineer  and 
mineralogist,  Captain  William  Thomas,  M.E. 
and  C.E.,  of  St.  Just,  in  Cornwall.  This  pro- 
perty was  well  known  to  the  father  of  Mr. 
S.  C.  Hall,  F.Ii.S.,  the  eminent  author  and  bio- 
grapher of  Tommy  Moore  ;  and  Sir  Robert 
Kane  made  special  mention  of  it  in  his  "  In- 
dustrial Resources  of  Ireland."  But  in 
addition  to  the  injury  received  by  the 
patridtic  (?)  attempts  of  some  to  improve  the 
jirosperity  of  their  country,  a  great  blow  was 
given  by  the  publication  of  geological  maps, 
in  which  the  district  was  coloured  as  if  com- 
posed of  sandstone,  in  which  it  would  be 
useless  to  look  for  the  carbonates  of  copper, 
sulphates  of  iron,  l)aryta,  or  other  valuable 
mineral.  If  this  colouring  had  been  accom- 
panied by  a  note  or  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  the  geologists  bad  an  idea  that  the  slate 
was  an  outcrop  of  the  sandstone,  or  that  they 
failed  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  the 
carboniferous  series  of  slates  and  killas  (or 
gi-auwacke,  as  the  Germans  call  it),  and  that 
roofing  or  clay  slate  largely  abounded  in  the 
district,  so  much  injury  might  not  have  re- 
sulted, and  the  colouring  would  have  been 
taken  as  the  result  of  a  mere  vexed  question 
or  argument  over  a  technical  glass  of  gin 
hot  in  some  friendly  tap  in  the  Strand,  or 
perhaps  Jermyn-street. 

But  when  we  consider  that  neither  the 
elvans,  granites,  diorites,  or  porphyries  of 
the  district  are  shown,  we  must  say  that  great 
and  undeserved  injury  is  done  to  the  locality 
by  these  maps,  which  are  largely  and  eagerly 
consulted  by  promoters  and  speculators  in 
London.  We  would  be  sorry  to  hint  that 
this  erroneous  colouring  were  other  than  the 
fault  of  over-strained  theory.  A  friend  said 
to  the  writer,  when  remonstrating  on  the 
subject,  "  Oh,  you  want  petrology  and  not 
geology  ?"  We  said  :  "  We  want  whatever  will 
show  best  the  resources  of  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  a  working  man  would  not  call  the 
Yorkshire  flags  under  Schull  Church,  slates; 
but  that  is  the  only  part  of  the  map  you 
have  not  coloured  as  sandstone  ;  the  diorite 
of  Schull  is  a  better  paving  stone  for  Cork 
or  Dublin  than  the  diorite  of  Wales,  but  you 
show  no  indication  of  its  being  there  in  such 
valuable  quantities." 

The  speculators  of  London,  and  the  wealthy 
men  of  England,  are  not  without  good  prac- 
tical advisers ;  these  men  know  where  to 
look  for  the  likely  places  where  valuable 
mineral  deposits  occur  ;  but  if  they  miss  from 
the  Government  maps  the  indication  which 
would  exist  of  greenstone  protrusions, 
elvans,  porphyries,  &c.,  &c.,  were  mineral  to 
"be  had,  who  can  blame  them  if  they  prefer 
to  advise  the  seeking  in  some  distant  land 
the  dividends  denied  them  at  home? 

Statements  have  been  volunteered  that  the 
copper  was  merely  a  surface  deposit,  washed 
down  from — perhaps  the  clouds  ;  it  would  be 
diflBcult  to  say  where  else.  The  only  portion 
of  the  West  of  Cork  that  got  fair  play  was 
Allihies,  better  known  as  the  Berehaven 
Mines  (although  many  miles  from  Bere- 
haven) ;  the  copper  there  was  most  inferior 
yellow  carbonate,  but  the  quantity  found 
balanced  the  quality.  In  Cosheen,  on  the 
contrary,  the  green  carbonate,  popularly 
known  as  Malachite,  has  been  got  in  cart- 
loads, and  the  writer  has  some  most  ex- 
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quisite  specimens  auriferous  and  superior  to 
the  ore  of  Siberia. 

At  Colleras,  outside  the  town  of  Goleen, 
thei'e  are  no  surface  indications  ;  the  ore  is 
to  be  seen  pure  and  simple  in  blocks  in  a 
tunnel  or  natural  adit  or  cave  running  in  from 
the  sea  at  a  great  depth  at  low  vvater,  and,  in 
fact,  all  through  West  Cork,  like  the  coal 
mines  of  Ballycastle  in  Antrim ;  the  correct 
way  to  attempt  mining  operations  is  by 
adits,  and  deep  sinking  is  certain  to  be  ulti- 
mately productive. 

Mr.  Warington  W.  Smyth,  F.R.S.,  &c., 
writing  some  years  since  on  the  mines  at 
Allihies,  in  his  most  valual)le  notes  described 
the  rocks  as  "  slaty  rocks,"  the  "  kilhts  "  of 
the  miners,  and  inter-strati fml  vuissive 
beds,"  "  dark  blue  varieties  of  clny  slate" 
with  gray  and  blue  kinds  of  same,  a  mass  of 
"slaty  and  grit  rocks;"  but  nowhere  does 
he  descriiie  them  as  old  red  nandttone ;  and 
as  a  practical  man  and  authority,  his  opinion 
was  far  before  the  tyros  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  that  date,  however  they  may  have 
improved  since,  or  whatever  hints  they  may 
have  had  from  head  quarters. 

Every  miner  knows  that  "  old  red  sand- 
stone "  is  generally  a  rock  barren  in 
"  mineral  ores,"  and  hence  the  injury  done 
to  the  character  of  Cork  as  a  mining  country, 
by  the  publication  of  geological  maps 
coloured  to  show  the  existence  of  that  rock. 
We  were  most  disappointed  when  about  to 
build  extensively  in  West  Cork,  in  1862,  to 
find  that  there  was  little  or  no  red  sandstone, 
practically,  in  a  district  coloured  for  miles 
as  such,  theoretically.  However,  the  com- 
pany, in  again  placing  their  property  at 
Schull  Harbour  in  the  hands  of  Captain 
Thomas,  have  exhibited  not  only  a  confi- 
dence in  his  well-known  skill,  but  a  proper 
contempt  for  the  puerile  efforts  of  a  govern- 
ment to  damage  one  portion  of  a  kingdom 
for  the  advantage  of  another.  Mr.  John 
Kelly,  F.G.S.,  writing  in  the  Atlantis  in 
January,  1859,  makes  this  pithy  remark, 
speaking  of  the  geological  colouring  of  the 
government  survey : — "  There  is  a  long 
narrow  district  of  old  red  sandstone  shown 
on  the  map.  .  .  .  Two  of  the  highest  hills 
in  south  of  Cork  are  situated  in  it,  that  is 
Carrickfadda  and  Mount  Gabriel.  The 
geologist  who  goes  up  Carrickfadda  hill  to 
see  this  old  red  sandstone  will  be  surprised 
to  find  none  there.  The  rocks  are  all  gray, 
hard,  thick-bedded  grit,  with  a  few  bands  of 
gray  clay  slate;  "  and  were  evidence  wanting 
of  this  stupid  attempt  to  do  an  injury  to  poor 
Ireland,  an  immense  mass  could  be  forth- 
coming, but  it  is  not  requisite.  The  gentle- 
man whose  name  we  have  mentioned  as  being 
employed  by  the  company  is  above  all  mere 
sapper  and  7niner  inii-nence;  his  experience  at 
the  Condurrow  and  Wheal  Greville  Mines  of 
Cornwall,  in  many  parts  of  England  and 
Wales  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  as  a  consulting 
mining  authority  in  every  part  of  Ireland, 
places  the  matter  beyond  the  mere  accidents 
of  oflScial  flunkyism.  J.  S.  S. 


NATIONAL  WATER  SUPPLY, 
SEWAGE,  AND  HEALTH. 

In  the  recent  conference  at  the  Society  of 
Arts  on  the  above  subject,  several  important 
papers  were  read  and  discussions  ensued.  We 
were  unable  to  devote  space  to  the  repro- 
duction of  the  papers,  though  we  were  highly 
sensible  of  their  value  ;  but  the  Journal  of 
the  Society  has  published  very  good  though 
abridged  reports  of  the  discussions  already, 
and  the  papers  are  promised.  Although  the 
latter  mostly  appertains  to  the  sister  king- 
dom, the  principles  involved  with  their  results 
are  generally  applicable  to  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  British  Islands.  Among  the 
papers  at  the  second  day's  conference  that 
led  to  discussions  were  :  Dr.  Thome's  on 
"  The  Recent  Outbreak  of  Enteric  Fever  at 
Caterham  ;  "  Mr.  Ernest  Hart's  "  Epidemics 
Produced  by  Water  Supply;  "  Mr.  Cresswell's 
"  The  Thames  and  its  Tributaries  ;  "  Mr. 
Chadwick's  "  Course  of  Inquiry  as  to  Works 
of  Sanitation,  and  as  to  their  Expense  and 


Results  ; "  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham's  "Works  of 
Sewage  and  Sewage  Disposal ;  "  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Jones's  "  Sewage  Disposal  at  Wrex- 
ham ;  "  Mr.  Henry  Master's  "  Double  Check 
System  of  House  Drainage  ;  "  Dr.  Seaton'a 
"  On  the  Substitution  of  the  Pail  System  for 
the  Privy  Midden  System  in  Nottingham, 
and  its  effects  in  reducing  the  Mortality  and 
Sickness  from  Enteric  and  Continued 
Fevers."  During  the  discussions  several  of 
the  speakers  gave  their  experience,  and 
kindred  evidence  of  a  very  useful  and  prac- 
tical character  was  given.  The  chairman  of 
the  conference,  the  Right  Hon.  James 
Stanstield,  in  closing  the  discussions,  gava 
an  able  summary  of  the  proceedings,  which 
we  herewith  give  in  lieu  of  the  details  :— 

The  cliairtnan  Bsid  lie  lioped  now  lie  mi^ht  he 
allowed  to  brinn  tlie  proceeiliiien  lo  a  close.  Tlie 
tir»t  question  which  occurred  was  how  the  pre- 
vioii*  conference  compared  with  the  present,  and 
would  the  result  of  the  present  afford  a  aufticient 
inducement  to  gentlemen  to  reassemhle  next  jenr. 
In  that  respect  lie  thought  he  miclit  coiiRratnl.ile 
the  ineellnfir.  They  had  enlarged  the  subject 
matters  of  inquiry,  and  if  some  portion  of  the  va»t 
and  complex  subject  had  rather  been  put  in  ilie 
shade,  it  was  simply  from  want  of  lime  to  fully 
discuss  every  point.  He  referred  espcoially  to  the 
suliject  in  the  paper  of  Dr.  Seaton.  This  conferrnt-c 
had  shown  such  a  special  interest  in  this  sulject 
that  he  regretted  it  was  not  taken  earlier,  but 
probably  the  council  of  this  society  were  led  to 
place  it  rather  late  in  order  of  subjects  because  it 
had  been  discussed  upon  many  previous  occasions, 
and  the  conference  had  already  passfd  resolutions 
on  the  subject  to  which  he  would  draw  attention. 
In  1876  and  1877  the  following  resolutions  were 
passed : — 

1876. 

That  the  protection  of  public  health  from  typhoid 
and  other  diseases,  demand  that  an  amendin;;  Act 
of  Parliament  be  passed,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
secure  all  house  drains  connected  with  public  sewers 
in  the  metropolis,  and  towns  having;  an  urban 
authority,  should  be  placed  under  the  inspection 
and  control  of  local  sanitary  authorities,  who  shall 
lie  bound  to  see  to  the  effective  construction  and 
due  maintenance  of  all  such  house  drains,  pipes,  and 
connections.  Provisions  iiaving  this  object  in  view 
already  exist  in  the  Act  constitutine  the  Comniis* 
sioners  of  Sewers  in  the  city  of  London,  in  the 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  1855,  and  in 
the  Public  Healtli  Act,  1875,  but  practically 
tbey  seem  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
1877. 

1.  That  the  pail  system,  under  proper  regulations 
for  early  and  frequent  removal,  is  greatly  superior 
to  all  privies,  cesspools,  ashpits,  and  middens,  and 
possesses  many  manifold  advantages  in  regard  to 
health  and  cleanliness,  whilst  its  results  in  economy 
and  utilisation  often  compare  favourably  with  those 
of  water-carried  sewage. 

2.  That  hitherto  no  mode  of  utilising  the  excreta 
has  been  brought  into  operation  which  repays  the 
cost  of  collection. 

3.  That  the  almost  universal  practice  of  mixing; 
ashes  with  the  pail  products,  though  it  applies  the^e 
as  a  convenient  absorbent,  and  possibly  to  some 
extent  as  a  deodorant,  is  injurious  to  the  value  of  the 
excreta  as  manure. 

4.  That,  for  use  within  the  house,  no  system  has 
been  found  in  practice  to  take  the  place  of  the 
water-closet. 

5.  That,  although  there  are  appliances  and 
arrangements  by  means  of  which  the  sewer-gases 
may  be  effectually  prevented  from  entering  houses, 
they  still  do  so  in  the  great  majority  of  dwelliims, 
both  in  town  and  country,  including  the  metro- 
polis. 

6.  That  it  is  of  the  highest  importance,  in  a  sani- 
tary point  of  view,  that  the  metropolitan  and  local 
authorities  should  exercise  great  vigilance  wiih 
respect  to  this  matter,  and  that  it  should  be  made 
by  law  the  duty  of  these  bodies  to  enforce  sufficient 
measures  for  the  exclusion  of  sewer-gases  from 
dwellings,  and  to  watch  over  their  being  efficiently 
carried  out  under  such  a  system  of  payment  as 
shall  not  press  too  heavily  on  those  at  whose  charge 
the  work  is  done. 

7.  That  in  every  large  town  plans  of  its  drainage 
should  be  deposited  with  the  local  authorities,  and 
be  accessible  to  the  public. 

8.  That  all  middens,  privies,  and  cesspools  in 
towns  should  he  abolished  by  law,  due  regard  in 
point  of  lime  being  had  to  the  condition  of  each 
locality. 

He  took  it,  therefore,  that  this  conff  rence,  not 
only  this  year,  but  in  previous  years,  hadulwa\s 
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been  of  opinion  that  privies  and  middens  ougbt  to 
be  abolished  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  that  the 
pail  system  was  a  vast  improvement  on  those  old 
methods  of  dealing  with  excreta.  Tbey  had  not 
exhausted,  and  probably  had  not  had  sufficient  ex- 
perience to  exhaust, the  question  of  the  comparative 
cost  of  the  pail  system,  which  was  a  very  interestini; 
subject  of  inquiry  from  the  point  of  view  of  those 
especially  who  believed  in  the  system  as  one  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease,  and  who 
desired  to  know  the  cost  of  its  application  to  the 
towns  in  which  they  were  interested.  They  had 
liad  figures  from  time  to  time  on  the  subject,  and 
lie  would  venture  to  suagest  that,  next  year,  their 
friends  at  Rochdale,  who  had  been  improving  and 
completing  their  machinery,  should  come  prepared 
with  a  special  statement  of  the  cost  as  compared 
with  other  methods  of  dealing  with  sewage,  with 
the  object,  not  merely  of  showing  what  they  had 
done,  l)ut  of  informing  the  representatives  of  other 
towns  on  the  subject,  and  of  enabling  them  to  judge 
how  far  the  pail  system  could  be  applied  to  other 
communities,  and  at  what  comparative  cost.  He 
had  always  felt,  and  had  said  •  n  former  occasions, 
that  at  any  rate  the  pail  system  was  efficacious. 
You  dealt  with  the  evil  at  its  source,  and  in  some 
respects  before  its  source — at  any  rate  before  the 
source  of  that  great  evil  of  modern  times,  sewer 
gas.  If  you  dealt  with  excreta  in  the  house  itself, 
however  troublesome  and  expensive  it  might  be, 
compared  with  some  other  system,  you  dealt 
effectively  with  it  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view. 
There  was  also  another  advantage.  It  might  be 
a  costly  system  if  you  took  the  cost  per  head  of  the 
population,  but,  at  any  rate,  you  had  this  advan- 
tage, jou  were  not  sinking  money  which  roiijht  be 
mistakenly  sunk  in  large  works,  which  might  turn 
out  to  be  constructed  on  some  wrong  principle,  or 
which,  even  if  tbey  freed  you  from  the  source  of 
evil,  might  carry  it  to  your  neighbours.  Therefore, 
lie  said,  that  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  as  to 
the  methods  of  purifying  sewage  conveyed  by 
water,  unless  you  had  a  large  and  dense  population 
and  some  easy  opportunity  of  an  outfall,  it  might 
very  well  be  the  least  costly  method,  in  the  long 
run,  to  be  contented  for  the  present  with  the  pail 
system.  However,  he  did  not  think  it  was  a  subject 
on  which  the  conference  would  like  to  arrive  at 
a  resolution  at  present,  but  he  hoped  their  friends 
at  Rochdale  would  bring  further  details  as  to  cost 
next  year.  During  these  two  days  there  had  been 
a  ureat  variety  of  interesting  papers  aud  discussions, 
and  certain  resolutions  had  also  been  passed.  Tlie 
first  day  was  appropriated  to  discussion  of  the  great 
question  of  National  Water  Supply,  on  which  a  re- 
solution was  passed,  and  it  was  determined,  after 
Considerable  discussion,  that  the  meeting  would 
ailhere  to  the  policy  taken  up  by  the  council  and  the 
conference  last  year,  and  throw  on  the;  government 
of  the  day  the  onus  and  responsibility  of  dealing 
with  the  question  by  a  Royal  Commission  of  In- 
quiry. He  did  not  know  what  the  probabilities  of 
action  were  by  the  government;  if  they  acceded  to 
the  request  of  the  council,  conveyed  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  then  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole 
suiiject  would  be  inveslinated  by  the  most  competent 
scientific  knowledge, and  certainly  no  scientific  men 
connected  with  this  subject  would  heotlierwise  than 
satisfied  by  the  subject  being  dealt  with,  explored, 
and  explained  by  such  a  machinery  as  that.  If  the 
government  did  not  accede  lo  llie  request,  then  he 
iliouuht  th»t  the  Stciety  of  Arts  should  lake  some 
action,  without  waitin;.'  for  next  year's  conference, 
and  be  hoped  they  would  allow  him,  as  chairman, 
in  such  a  case,  to  press  on  the  society  the  necessity 
ol  takiiie  some  immediate  action  on  the  subject. 
Then  came  the  exceediiiijly  interesting  papers  of 
Dr.  Thome  and  Mr.  Eriiost  Hart,  and  the  contri- 
bution to  the  same  sutject  in  the  speech  ot  Mr 
Baldwin  Latham.  Dr.  Thome's  paper  was  very 
interesting  to  him  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  was 
interesting  to  all,  because  of  its  aliility,  lucidity 
and  the  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  case.  It 
was  precisely  a  case— simply  explained  as  he'  ex- 
plained it— calculated  to  convey  to  the  public 
mind  the  ways  by  which  scientific  men  could  trace 
the  evil  to  its  source,  and  the  use  to  society  of  the 
application  of  such  methods  ol  scientific  invesli- 
gaiion.  But  it  was  interesting  to  him  from  another 
point  of  view.  As  an  ex-president  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  he  was  dellKlited  that  the 
medical  department  of  that  board  had  an  oppor- 
tunity before  the  conference  of  presenting  it.'ielf  in 
an  aspect  so  favourable  to  all  who  were  interested 
in  .anilalion.  It  was  fulfilling  precisely  the  true 
functions  of  the  medical  department  of  that  board 
to  undertake  to  conduct  such  inquiries,  as  that  de- 
partment was  a  scientific  one,  and  its  duty  was  to 
conduct  investigation*  which  other  persons  might 
not  lie  equally  able  to  conduct,  which  served  to 
guide  local  government  boards  throughout  the 
country,  and  these  results  were  published  in  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Local  Uoveriiiuciit  Board, 


and  thus  were  generally  accessible.  On  that  matter 
a  resolution  was  passed,  of  which  the  meeting 
would  have  no  cause  to  repent.  The  temptations 
had  been  avoided  of  pronouncing  as  a  mixed  body 
on  a  purely  scientific  question ;  tbey  hud  eliminated 
all  that  was  purely  scientific  out  of  the  proposal 
with  which  Dr.  Thome's  paper  concluded,  and 
passed  a  resolution  which  he  thought  they  were 
justified  as  practical  men  on  the  evidence  before 
them  in  arriving  at.  Then  he  cuine  to  the  paper  of 
Sir  Henry  Cole,  who  first  referred  to  a  suggestion 
of  his  own  in  a  former  year,  that  in  a  public  depart- 
ment like  the  Local  Government  Board,  there  ought 
to  be  an  inqairy  office.  They  had  not  constituted 
one,  and  Sir  Henry  Cole  thought  the  Society  of 
Arts  should  do  so.  He  should  he  delighted  if  the 
society  could  see  its  way  to  establish  an  inquiry 
office  on  this  subject,  but  the  difficulty  which  they 
could  all  easily  understand  was  one  of  ways  and 
means.  It  meant  a  room  devoted  to  the  purpose 
and  one  or  two  persons,  one  of  whom  at  least  should 
be  highly  qualified,  and  both  of  whom  should 
be  paid  for  rendering  a  service  which  would  be 
necessary  to  the  regular  conduet  of  a  department 
of  that  description.  He  was  not  sure  that  it  would 
be  within  the  means  of  the  society  to  undertake 
such  an  experiment,  or  whether  Sir  Henry  Cole 
made  the  suggestion  with  any  knowledge  as  to  the 
intentions  of  the  society.  He  limited  himself  to 
the  expression  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  fit  thing  for 
the  Local  Government  Department  to  undertake, 
and  that  if  it  were  to  do  so,  it  would  add  very  much 
to  the  smooth  working  of  their  own  department, 
and  to  the  progress  of  sanitation  throughout  the 
country.  Then  Sir  Henry  Cole  passed  on  to  another 
subject,  and  referred  to  the  very  interesting  letter 
of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  to  Mr.  Sclater- Booth, 
who  proposed  federation  of  local  authorities  The 
existing  law  provided  for  that  federation  as  far  as 
it  could  do  so  in  the  original  Local  Government 
Act,  which  gave  power  for  local  sanitary  districts 
to  combine  in  aggregate  areas  for  some  common 
purpose,  by  provisional  orders  requiring  confir- 
mation by  Parliament.  The  reason  why  he  had  in- 
serted that  provision,  was  this.  He  did  not  say  to 
himself  that  it  would  have  a  great  practical  effect, 
because  you  did  not  easily  get  twelve  or  twenty 
local  authorities  to  combine  and  press  a  provisional 
order  through  Parliament,  but  it  seemed  to  him  to 
lay  down  a  principle  which  might  have  practical 
results,  and  would  at  any  rate  iiave  some  result  in 
further  legislation  at  a  future  time.  What  that 
result  ought  to  he  he  would  not  say  at  present. 
Then  he  came  to  Mr.  Cresswell's  interesting  paper, 
and  the  resolution  passed  thereon.  Mr.  Cresswell's 
paper  was  upon  the  geneial  subject  of  the  impure 
condition  of  the  River  Thames,  with  special  re- 
ference to  that  part  of  it  with  which  he  himself 
was  most  familiar.  In  that  resolution,  again,  he 
thought  they  had  gone  as  far  as  it  was  advisible  for 
such  a  conference  to  go,  and  that  the  further  res- 
ponsibility ought  to  be  left  with  the  government  of 
the  day.  Now,  to  go  back  to  two  matters  on  which 
he  had  already  touched,  the  first  of  which  was 
that  of  National  Water  Supply,  on  which  he 
hoped  a  Commission  would  lie  appointed,  and  the 
second  was  the  proposal  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland 
for  the  federation  of  local  authorities  lor  the  purpose 
of  dealing  with  questions  of  the  prevention  of 
river  pollution.  iJoth  of  those  subjects  were  con- 
nected with  this  general  consideration — the  ne- 
cessity for  making  provision,  for  many  purposes,  for 
larger  areas  of  governinent  than  those  which  already 
existed.  As  far  as  the  supply  of  water  was  con- 
cerned, the  tendency  of  the  scientific  mind  was 
towards  water-shed  areas  and  authorities,  and  he 
found  no  fault  with  that  as  a  scientific  view.  As 
far  as  the  view  raised  by  the  Dnke  of  Sutherland 
was  concerned,  he  supposed  the  view  was  simply 
this,  that  you  could  notcoiiserve  the  purity  of  cerlain 
rivers  without,  at  any  rale,  very  much  enlarging 
tlie  area  within  which  you  carried  out  measures  for 
their  preservation.  But  he  had  another  point  of 
view  to  which  he  should  like  to  direct  attention, 
not  for  the  first  time.  He  had  often  said  that  after 
all  this  question  was  not  a  mere  question  of  health 
but  of  local  government,  and  he  said  that  in  the 
interests  of  health  as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  local 
government.  In  questions  of  health  you  could  not 
drive  the  country,  but  you  could  lead  it,  and  you 
could  only  lead  the  country  throu.ih  rejiresentative 
institutions  of  some  kind.  You  could  educate  the 
representatives  whom  those  institutionsbrouglit  into 
public  action,  and  what  he  desiied  was  tlii8,tliat  in 
a  proposal  of  this  kind,  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  you  should  not  forget  what  he  called  ihe  local 
government  point  of  view  ;  and,  collating  those  two 
ideas,  he  was  continually  reminded  of  the  impor- 
tance, which  he,  for  one,  bad  never  fornotteii,  of 
passing  a  measure  for  the  formation  of  county 
boards.  That  scheme  for  county  boards  was  one 
propounded  durinsf  the  lime  of  Mr.  Gbulsione's 
govtrniuLiil,  some  six  years  ago,  and  by  Limsell  us 


the  member  of  that  government  charged  with  the 
subject.  It  had  been  dealt  with  by  his  successor  in 
the  Local  Governinent  Board,  and  by  various  per- 
sons in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  it  had  never 
gone  further  than  the  second  reading,  if  so  far. 
There  was  a  great  difficulty  in  the  way,  so  far  as 
the  House  of  Commons  was  concerned,  that  there 
was  a  great  objection,  on  the  part  of  many  people, 
to  the  construction  of  boards,  which  they  thou'.'bt 
might  not  end  in  economy, but  in  additional  expen- 
diture. He  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  they 
would  not  end  in  additional  expenditure,  but  he 
had  often  used  this  language,  that  althou;ili  saving 
was  pro6table,  profitable  expenditure  was  more  pro- 
fitable than  mere  saving.  If  you  had  boards  rightly 
constructed  for  large  areas  endowed  with  consider- 
able powers,  so  that  you  might  hope  to  attract  the 
best  men  of  the  locality  to  serve  on  them,  although 
you  might  get  an  increased  expenditure,  you  would 
get  a  greater  return  in  the  shape  of  greater  con- 
venience, comfort,  and  happiness,  and  health  of  the 
population  concerned.  With  regard  to  the  question 
of  water  supply,  he  would  not  lay  down  any  bard 
and  fast  rule  or  line.  He  did  not  say  that  the 
county  board  of  the  future  was  to  be  the  authority 
for  the  conservancy  of  all  the  rivers  within  the 
county  J  it  raisbl  be  advisable  to  enlarge  the  area 
of  the  conservancy  and  the  prevention  of  pollution. 
All  that  he  would  say  would  he  this,  bear  in  mind 
that  you  have  to  construct  these  county  boards,  and 
endeavour  to  harmonise  their  future  with  this  idea 
of  the  future  conservancy  of  rivers,  and  this  mialit 
be  done  with  the  most  perfect  ease.  If  it  were  net 
cessary  to  combine  one  or  more  counties  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  water-shed  area,  you  bad  only  to 
make  it  a  combined  authority,  instead  of  setting  np 
one  rfe  now,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  the  diffi- 
culties would  be  at  all  serious,  and,  at  any  rate, 
adhering  to  this  view,  you  ought  not  to  cross  the 
county  lines  in  the  construction  of  any  one  ot  these 
water-shed  authorities.  They  had  had  experience 
of  crossing  boundary  lines,  and  the  multiplex  combi- 
nation of  sanitary  areas,  and  had  endeavoured,  by 
legislation,  to  reduce  the  number  of  those  areas, 
and  simplify  them  ;  and  he  trusted  in  future,  as 
they  had  of  late,  they  would  endeavour  to  adhere 
to  this  very  simple  rule,  which  he  did  not  think 
would  be  found  impossible  of  application.  They 
should  start  with  the  administrative  unit,  the 
simplest  area  you  had  in  the  country,  the  local 
government  area,  the  urban  or  rural  sanitary 
district.  That  was  an  area  for  cerlain  purposes  of 
local  governinent.  He  desired  that  it  should  not 
be  too  small,  but  when  you  wanted  a  larger  area  for 
some  common  purpose,  the  simple  rule  in  his  own 
mind  was  to  have  an  agj;regale  of  those  smaller 
areas,  never  to  divide  them.  You  might  meet  with 
some  difficulties  but  depend  upon  it,  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity,  in  the  long  run,  it  would  be  better  lo 
meet  them  at  first.  If  you  once  laid  down  the 
principle,  the  thins  became  very  simple.  You  had 
these  units  of  administrative  area,  and  for  purpo-es 
in  which  you  required  large  areas  you  formed  an 
aggregate  of  those  units,  it  might  be  one  county  or 
two  counties.  The  meeting  to  day  had  been  rather 
long,  but  he  hoped  not  uninteresting  or  unimportant. 
He  hoped  the  meeting  would  agree  with  him  that 
this  conference  miuht  compare  favourably  wiiU 
those  of  past  years,  and  that  gentlemen  would  be 
willing  to  come  again  next  year,  and  again  take  up 
this  Useful  and  necessary  public  work. 

HOUSE  REGISTR.\TION. 

Pendant  to  the  above,  and  since  the  close 
of  the  conference,  a  correspondence  has 
taken  place  between  the  Eight  Hon.  James 
Stansfield,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  C.  N.  Cresswell, 
Barrister-at-Law.  Being  laid  before  the 
Committee  of  the  Sanitary  Section  of  the 
Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  it  was  re- 
solved to  publish  it.  It  deals  with  a  subject, 
and  a  very  important  one,  more  than  once 
ventilated  in  these  columns — a  system  of 
house  registration.  Mr.  Cresswell  thus 
writes : — 

1  Hare-court,  Temple,  May  21sf,  1879. 

Dear  Mr.  Stansfield, — In  pursuance  of  unr 
conversation  at  the  close  of  the  National  Health 
and  Sewage  Conference,  I  take  the  liberty  of  lom- 
municating  to  you  in  further  detail  the  nature  and 
objects  of  the  proposed  organisation. 

The  Sanitary  Section  of  the  Council  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  is  at  present  occupied  with  ihe  investiuatioii 
of  facts,  and  the  collation  of  statistics  bearing  upon 
the  sanitary  cond ilion  of  hou'-es  in  the  metropolis 
and  suburbs;  and,  with  the  object  ol  utilising  the 
array  of  scientific  data  presented  to  them,  I  propose 
to  ori^anise,  with  the  sanction  of  the  council,  a  new 
department,  which,  for  lack  of  u  belter  title,  I 
will  call  the  "  Sanitary  Inspection  and  ClassiScalioii 
Departmen  t." 

'I'he  public  bare  sufficient  confiJcnce  in  the 
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society  to  give  ear  to  any  practichl  snctrestions 
«"inaiialin^  from  it!)  council;  hut,  wliHte»er  may  he 
tlie  intrinsic  merits  of  my  idea,  I  urn  well  aware 
that  it  cannot  he  re<lnced  to  pnictice  without  llie 
co-operation  of  arciiitects,  huildinii-owneri*,  con- 
tractors, xurveyoTH,  and  eanjtary  engineers  ;  and  it 
will  he  indi!<pen!>Hhle  to  enlist  llieir  interest,  moral 
and  material,  in  tlie  ranse. 

The  modus  operandi  proposed  is  analogous  to 
tliflt  pursued  l>y  the  clasiiiflcaliiiri  department  of 
"  Lloyds,"  fiz.,  hy  trr»nl  iii<i  certificates  in  different 
eateifories,  as  100  A  1,  60  A  1,  A  1  in  red,  B,  and 
so  forth,  accordinji  to  the  mode  of  eoiislruclion  and 
Ncaworlliiness  of  the  vessel,  as  cerliiied  hy  sur- 
veyors, whilst  upon  the  stocks,  or  undergoing; 
repair. 

In  like  manner,  surveyors  would  he  appointed  in 
the  luetriipnlis  and  proviuees  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
Kpeclinir  and  su|)ervl»ine  the  saiiilary  condition  of 
hon-es,  holli  dnrini;  coM-tr(jcti"n  anil  repair,  and 
cerl ificaies  wouhl  he  L'rHutrd  Mci'ordiui;  to  the 
dciiree  of  saniiHry  complelene^s  attained. 

The  condilions  and  ile^rce  of  cla-siiicatinn  would 
l)e  determineo  liy  a  code  of  sanitary  retiulai ions,  to 
he  framed  hy  our  committee,  and  h)rmally  "oiic- 
tioiied  hy  a  conference  of  architects,  siinilary 
riii; ineers,  and  conlraclor'-,  to  he  convened  hy  the 
S'leieiy  lor  thai  special  (iurpo-.e. 

By  this  means  we  shouhi  coi'Ciliate  the  ohjeotinn* 
of  householders,  and  command  the  acquienccnce  of 
speculative  huihiers. 

Just  as  a  ship  is  reputed,  upon  the  certificate  of 
"  Lloyd's,"  to  he  seaworthy  f,ir  a  term  of  years,  so 
would  the  houses  of  rich  anil  poor  lie  certified  as 
hi'ali hworthy  and  fit  for  liahiialroii,  and  this  at  a 
relatively  small  e\ pen-e,  wliich  the  increased  re- 
j)iiie  of  the  liouses  cerl ified,  and  ihe  good  sense  of 
tiie  puhlic  in  selecting  the  }{ood  from  the  bad,  Mould 
speedily  recoup. 

It  is,  of  course.  Intended  that  the  institution 
.iliould  be  self-supporiini;  hy  means  of  fees  to  he 
paid  holh  for  inspection  durlnii  conslrnction  or 
repair,  and  upon  delivery  of  the  certificates  of 
chis«ificai ion,  which  certificates  would  he  title- 
deeds,  to  he  preserved  with  other  inunimenls,  and 
ail  assurance  to  the  purchaser  or  lessee  ol  the  saiii- 
Inry  fitness  of  the  premises  h>r  hahilalion. 

Tliere  are  at  present  hut  few  mansions  in  the 
metropolis  who>e  sanitary  condition  will  entitle  them 
to  an  A  1  certificate.  Thousands  of  theiu  are  de- 
fective in  respect  of  drainage,  ventilation,  water 
aiorage,  and  other  sanilary  appliances,  and  in  many 
conspicuous  instances  a  large  expenditure  has  been 
iiecessitated  in  order  to  render  them  habitable,  a 
slate  of  things  which  the  organisation  here  fore- 
shadowed would  in  process  of  time  effectually 
remedy.  After  the  first  outlay  for  efficient  sanitary 
equipment,  the  fees  payable  on  registration  and 
the  cost  of  subsequent  supervision  will  be  incon- 
siderahle. 

To  elaborate  details  and  organise  the  department 
will  require  time,  skill, and  labour;  moreover,  there 
will  be  need  of  tact  and  patience,  in  order  to  over- 
come the  repugnance  of  some  and  the  inertia  of 
others.  I  am,  however,  not  dismayed  by  the 
prospect  of  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  if  I  may  rely 
U|ion  the  support  of  a  (ew  earnest  men,  having 
weight  and  authority  in  the  kingdom,  in  whose 
ranks  I  venture  to  include  your  name,  as  the  pre- 
sident of  our  annual  conferences,  and  the  tried 
fnend  of  sanitary  progress. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  observe  that  the  proposed 
supervision  of  the  society  will  be  confined  to  sani- 
tary equipment  and  appliances  only,  the  method  and 
(le'ails  of  construction  in  other  respects  being  re- 
gulated by  the  provisions  of  the  several  Metropolitan 
Building  Acts. 

Mr.  Stansfield  briefly  replies  : — 

Stoke-lodge,  Hyde-pai  k-gate,  W., 
May  22iid,  1879. 

Dear  Mr.  Cresswell,  -  Vour  idea  seems  to 
roe  extremely  well  worth  thrashing  out  with  com- 
petent perBOT:s. 

My  feeling  is  that  it  is  too  big  for  the  Society  of 
Arts  to  take  up,  without  first  sounding  a  few 
picked  men  amongst  architects,  sanitary  engineers, 
surveyors,  and  liuilders,  resiiliing,  possibly,  in  a 
select  conference  on  the  subject. 

I  am  not  sanguine,  but  I  think  the  idea  is  good, 
and  that  it  could  not  but  do  good  to  "  ventilate  "  it. 


Thb  Bristol  Builders  and  Workmen. — 
The  Bristol  master  builders  issued  on  the  2l8t  nit., 
a  notice  to  the  effect  that,  as  the  masons  and  car- 
penters on  strike  had  refused  the  offer  of  arbi- 
tratiim,  tlie  employers  had  determineil  to  fill  their 
shops  with  non-union  workmen  Iroin  distant  towns; 
and  at  a  meeting  which  the  employers  held  a  con- 
sideratile  sum  of  money  was  subscribed  for  this 
purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  the  workmen  have 
issued  warnings  to  all  masons  to  keep  away  from 
tlie  city  during  llie  birike. 


CHURCH  OF  OUR  LADY  OF  THE 
ASSUMPTION,  MAGHERAFELT. 

The  cburcL,  which  we  illustrate  in  this  issue, 
is  in  course  of  erection  at  Miigherafelt, 
County  Londonderry,  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  O'Neill  and  Byrne,  of  Dublin  and 
Belfast.  The  material  employed  for  the 
walling  is  freestone,  with  dressings  of  same 
material.  The  spire  rises  to  a  height  of 
IGO  ft.  The  nave  measures  112  ft.  by  56 ft., 
the  arcade  of  which  is  supported  by  pillars  of 
polished  granite,  with  carved  capitals.  The 
ceiling  of  nave  is  boarded  and  panelled.  Mr. 
Matthew  M'Clelland,  of  Derry,  is  the  con- 
tractor. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, —  Will  you  afford  me  a  corner  to  quote 
the  following  footnote  to  an  article  on  "  The 
New  Canal,"  in  the  Huihler  of  the  21st  ? — 
"  In  the  meeting  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  on  June  'Jth,  Sir  John  Stokes  was 
elected  member  of  the  Section  of  Physics, 
by  44  votes  to  4  given  to  Professor  Tyndall." 
Altliotigli  Sterne  said  in  1702,  "they  order 
this  matter  better  in  France,"  it  does  not 
ap])car  that  in  187!)  tliey  are  able  to  evolve 
from  a  protoplasm  of  four  votes  a  member 
for  their  Academy  of  Sciences!  This  is  to 
be  deplored,  and  I  can  almost  weep  at  the 
misadventure  of  a  brother  scientist,  and  hope 
that  "  Araiimore  "  was  not  the  indirect  cause. 
I  had  always  my  doubts  as  to  the  expediency 
of  examining  French  lenses  through  English 
specVinles.  J.  S.  Sloane. 

Dublin,  June,  1879. 

BRICKS  IN  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Can  you  inform  me  what  test  is 
applied  to  bricks  before  being  select  ed  fo 
public  works  ?  I  lately  inspected  bricks  in 
use  under  a  certain  Government  department, 
and  though  they  were  well  burned  and  hard 
bricks  enough,  on  examining  them  closely  I 
found  them  to  contain  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  silicate  of  lime,  a  mineral  which  is 
formed  during  the  process  of  burning,  but 
which  gives  a  highly  dangerous  character  to 
the  brick,  and  is  not  to  be  detected  in  this 
form  by  an  ordinary  chemical  analysis.  On 
following  up  my  enquiries,  I  found  that  the 
most  unfortunate  results  had  actually 
followed  from  the  use  of  bricks  from  the 
same  manufactory  in  several  buildings  where 
they  had  been  used,  and  where  they  were 
rapidly  decomposing  and  breaking  up.  They 
look  well  at  first,  but  the  life  of  such  a  brick 
I  find  from  experience  to  be  about  three 
years  or  less  only  !  An  Architect. 

[We  cannot  at  present  afford  our  corres- 
pondent the  information  he  seeks.  We  had 
always  been  under  the  impression  that  all 
public  departments  had  skilled  surveyors 
and  clerks  of  works,  who  should  be  expected 
to  take  cognisance  of  all  materials  used  in 
their  buildings.  As  a  matter  of  courtesy  we 
print  his  letter  as  above,  in  the  hope  that 
some  of  our  readers  may  take  up  the  subject. 
—Ed.  I.  B.] 


SUPPLY  OF  GAS  WITH  AN  UNDUE 
PRESSURE. 

The  letter  which  we  print  below  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  members  of  the  Corporation, 
and  its  receipt  barely  acknowledged  at  a 
special  meeting  called  for  Friday  last  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  petitioning  Parlia- 
ment to  making  certain  alterations  in  a  bill 
promoted  by  the  Gas  Company,  seeking  to 
secure  a  monopoly  of  the  electric  light  when 
such  could  be  made  available  for  public 
lighting.  In  our  opinion  the  subject  of  the 
gas  supply  to  the  city  and  suburbs  demands 
a  searching  and  immediate  inquiry : — 


To  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  S^e.,  of  the  City  of 
Dublin. 

Being  aware  of  your  intention  to  meet  in  council 
on  Friday  next  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a 
petition  to  Parliament  praying  lor  tlie  rejection  of 
certain  clauses  ill  the  Uas  < 'oiiipany's  bill,  and  as 
some  considerable  time  may  elapse  before  electric 
light  can  cheaply  supersede  gas,  I  respectliilly  hei; 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  your  honourable  Cor- 
poration the  necessity  of  also  having  a  clause 
inserted  in  that  hill,  prohibiting  the  Gas  Company 
from  distrthuiiiig  gas  for  puhlic  and  private  lighllni; 
in  the  city  under  any  such  excessive  pressure  as 
lias  been  used  during  these  five  years  past.  Prom 
the  reports  in  the  puhlic  journals  I  have  learned 
that  the  excessive  pressure  on  the  gas  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  inquiry  by  one  of  your  com- 
mittees, and  that  the  infoiiiiutioii  elicited  went  lo 
prove  that  great  loss  to  the  private  coiisiiiners  in 
the  city  resulted  from  it,  hut  justified  the  necessity 
of  such  loss  on  the  grounds  that  when  the  gas 
BU|iply  reached  the  townships  the  pressure  on  it 
averaging  2J-iii.  became  almost  cxhaiisled,  and  was 
barely  sufficient  for  a  pnper  sup|ily  to  i  he  coiisuuin  » 
therein.  J  believe  that  your  committee  were  also 
informed  that  this  excessive  pressure  caused  no 
loss  in  the  public  lii/htiug. 

The  above  justification  of  the  excessive  pressure 
on  ihe  gas  distrinuted  through  the  city  may  appear 
lo  a  city  ratepayer  as  being  most  ridiculous,  liut  I 
assert  that  tlit  inloriiiaiion  given  to  your  cuminitlee 
was  not  as  truthful  as  it  might  have  been.  ]ii 
1871-'2  there  were  upwards  of  3,3U0puhlic  lamps  in 
Dublin,  consuming  4  cubic  feet  of  gas  each  per  hour, 
and  in  letters  published  in  Sawtders's  News- Letter 
of  the  7lb  and  11th  January,  1873,  .Mr.  Cotlon, 
then  Inspector  of  Puhlic  Lighting,  slated  that  the 
average  pressure  on  the  gas  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
did  not  exceed  eight  tenths,  and  that  the  quantity 
of  gas  consumed  per  annum  in  the  public  lamps  was 
31,000,000.  The  public  lamps  at  present  consume  4 
cubic  feet  of  gasper  hour,  and  a  I  though  they  a  re  extin- 
guished much  earlier  every  niorniiig  than  they  were 
in  1871-'2,  I  unhesitatingly  slate  that  the  meters  of 
3,300  pub  ic  lamps  have  fur  some  time  past  indicated 
the  annual  transit  of  more  than  31,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas.  Again,  in  llie  first  of  these  letters  M  r. 
Cotton,  while  describing  the  amount  of  pressure  iii 
Ihe  townships,  clearly  siiows  that  it  then  ranged 
from  four  to  six  tenths,  thus  proving  that  the  pres- 
sure on  the  gas  in  its  transit  to  the  townships  only 
decreases  Iroin  two  to  four  tenths.  1,  therefore, 
respectfully  submit  that  an  average  pressure  of 
in.  on  the  city  gas  supply  was  not  at  all  necessary 
to  enable  the  inhabitants  of  Ralhgar  to  have  a 
proper  supply  of  gas,  but  that  if  they  required  gas 
under  an  average  pressure  of  over  2  in.,  the  (>as 
Company  should  have  supplied  it  through  an  inde- 
pendent main. 

On  every  occasion  when  the  price  of  gas  was 
reduced  during  the  past  four  years,  the  pressure  on 
it  has  been  increased.  Since  this  year  commenced, 
according  to  Mr.  Tichborne's  weekly  reports,  llie 
average  pressure  was  frequently  as  high  as  2  in  and 
8  tenths.  That  excessive  pressure  so  acted  on  tne 
wet  meters  in  use,  that  consumers  expecting  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  the  ihree  pence  per  thousauii 
reduction  made  since  the  beginning  of  January  in 
the  price  of  gas,  on  getting  their  gas  bills  for  the 
March  quarter,  found  to  their  great  surprise  that 
the  amounts  greatly  exceeded  those  of  the  March 
quarter,  1878. 

In  April,  1874,  Mr.  Fowlis  wrote  a  report  on  the 
condition  of  the  Alliance  and  Consumers'  Gas 
Works.  At  the  conclusian  of  it  he  staied 
that  a  pressure  of  six  and  eight  tenths  of  an  inch 
was  too  low  for  the  efficient  supply  of  a  large  city 
like  Dublin,  and  that  it  should  be  raised  to  ten 
tenths  and  eight  tenths  respectively.  No  person 
reading  that  recommendation  could  for  a  uiumeuc 
suppose  that  that  eminent  gas  engineer  ever  con- 
templated that  a  pressure  ranging  from  2J  to  3^  in. 
would  ever  be  put  on  the  gas  in  Dublin.  I,  there- 
fore, respectlully  submit  that  your  honourable  Cor- 
poration will  confer  a  great  benefiton  the  city  rale- 
payers,  by  effecting  a  proper  regulation  of  the 
amount  of  pressure  on  the  future  gas  supply  iu 
Dublin.  James  Kikby. 

2dth  June,  1879. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Bray  Township. — Mr.  B.  B.  Stoney,  Engineer 
to  the  Port  and  Docks  Board,  has  reported  on  the 
plans  for  the  construction  of  the  harbour  and  the 
carrying  out  of  the  main  drainage  works  of  the 
township  in  the  vicinity  of  the  harbour.  He  states 
that  the  plans  proposed  to  be  carried  out  are  not 
efficient  to  make  the  harbour  anything  like  com- 
m  idious  and  the  main  drainage  works  penuaneiit  ; 
th  re  should,  he  says,  be  uii  outlay  of  between 
£12,000  and  jtl3,000. 
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THE  PRESERVATION  OF  NATIONAL 
MONUMENTS. 

[HE  literary  antiquary  of  modern 
times  paved  the  way  for  the 
topographer  and  artist-anti- 
quary ;  then  came  the  archae- 
ologist, who  in  his  best  de- 
velopment was  an  artist  as 
well ;  and  lastly  came  the  architectural 
archaeologist,  who  is  at  once  an  artist  and  an 
antiquary,  an  archaeologist  and  an  architect- 
We  will  not  stop  to  analyse  the  developments 
or  reconcile  the  differences  that  may  exist  in 
respect  to  these  pursuits  :  sufficient  for  our 
purpose,  we  have  at  present  architects  who 
are  good  archaeologists,  and  archaeologists 
who  are  good  artists,  and  possess  a  respect- 
able knowledge  of  architectural  details. 
Going  back  for  a  couple  of  centuries  or  more 
we  find  annalists,  chroniclers,  and  historians 
in  this  and  the  sister  kingdom  doing  valuable 
service  in  hunting  up  facts,  collecting  mate- 
rials, and  catching  up  and  preserving  the 
traditions  of  their  country,  county,  or  native 
town.  Our  old  chroniclers  or  historians 
were  not  all  mere  narrators  of  political,  reli- 
gious, or  municipal  events.  There  were  a 
good  few  scattered  here  and  there  over  the 
British  Islands  who  collected  and  recorded 
with  a  loving  care  all  they  could  trace  res- 
pecting the  history  of  the  prominent  build- 
ings of  their  time,  or  those  that  interested 
them  and  their  contemporaries  most,  from 
their  many  associations. 

Thus  the  literary  antiquary  of  a  bygone 
generation  sowed  the  seeds  of  antiquarianism 
and  archaeology ;  but  the  mere  ecclesias- 
tical "restorer"  of  our  day  would  make 
little  acknowledgment  of  the  labours  of  his 
predecessors,  except  whero  these  labours 
squared  with  hi.'i  own  conceptions.  The 
labours  of  our  artist-antiquaries  enkindled  a 


love  for  our  ancient  buildings,  and  many 
enthusiastic  and  earnest  students  were  led 
to  the  study  of  architectural  styles,  and  their 
gradual  historic  development.  Topographical 
writings  and  constant  illustrations  of  our 
National  Monuments  and  Ecclesiastical  Ruins 
were  powerful  contributing  causes  leading  to 
and  hurrying  on  the  advent  of  the  Gothic 
Revival.  Antiquaries  and  architects  gave  us 
books  on  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  while 
others  followed  suit  at  home.  Periodical 
literature  sprung  up  and  expanded  far  and 
wide,  and  the  rest  was  comparatively  easy  of 
accomplishment.  Some  men  have  already 
attempted  to  estimate  the  results  of  the 
Gothic  Revival,  but  we  fear  that  the  estimate 
has  been  drawn  up  a  little  too  soon,  and  that 
a  faithful  picture  is  not  possible  till  this 
century  closes,  or  is  near  closing.  It  is  use- 
ful at  the  same  time  to  have  the  opinions  of 
those  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  events  of 
their  time  registered,  before  any  serious  or 
remarkable  reaction  has  set  in.  That  a  re- 
action has  been  setting  in  in  matters  archi- 
tectural and  archaeological,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  with  certainty 
how  far  this  reaction  will  affect  the  studies 
of  architecture  and  archaeology  in  the 
future,  or  elevate  or  depress  the  tastes  in 
respect  to  one  or  both.  Practice  is  a  matter 
of  moment  to  the  architect,  and  he  is  not 
justified  or  called  upon  to  allow  mere  senti- 
ment to  work  an  injury  to  his  calling,  or  to 
interfere  with  his  duty  to  himself,  so  long  as 
his  course  is  an  honourable  one.  Architects 
are  like  other  men,  and  as  they  are  neither 
more  nor  less  than  human,  they  must  be  judged 
by  a  common-sense  standard.  As  professional 
men  they  will  favourably  compare  with  those 
of  any  other  profession.  A  lawyer  accepts  a 
good  brief,  a  doctor  wiU  not  refuse  a  call  or 
a  fee  from  a  new  patient,  and  as  others  act 
the  architect  acts  by  accepting  a  commission. 
The  architect  can  often  act  of  his  own  free 
will  in  designing  or  carrying  out  his  works, 
and  often  again  he  is  tied  down  by  the  whims 
of  clients  and  committees,  lay  and  clerical. 

In  the  matter  of  architectural  restoration, 
architects  have  often  been  unjustly  censured, 
and  the  whole  body  condemned  for  the  faults 
of  the  few.  Some  years  ago  certain  works  of 
restoration  were  applauded  to  the  skies, 
none  dissenting  ;  but  if  some  of  these  works 
were  executed  now,  they  would  be  certain  to 
beget  a  combined  criticism  in  which  the 
character  of  the  architect,  as  well  as  his  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  would  perhaps  be  very 
doubtfully  described,  if  not  wantonly  assailed. 
Changes  in  the  public  taste  in  matters  of  art 
are  not  uncommon  in  an  ordinary  lifetime. 
Just  as  fashions  in  dress  are  abandoned,  other 
tastes  are  abandoned,  and  men  will  smile  to- 
morrow at  the  follies  of  yesterday.  In  the 
region  of  pure  art,  or  the  principles  that 
govern  it,  there  has  been,  or  should  be,  no 
change  ;  but  a  vitiated  public  taste  often  for 
a  time  overpowers  and  presses  down  to  earth 
what  is  right.  The  tide  for  a  generation  or 
two  may  prove  too  strong  for  the  reformers, 
and  in  the  meantine  men  must  follow  their 
professional  pursuits,  and  so  long  as  they 
live  honestly  by  their  legitimate  practice, 
critics  should  be  disposed  to  judge  with 
reason,  making  fair  allowances  for  the  in- 
fluences and  surroundings  of  their  time. 

"  Art  is  long  and  time  is  fleeting,"  truly, 
and  no  man  or  artist  is  wholly  accountable 
for  inherited  imperfections  or  characteristics, 
nor  should  he  be  too  sharply  censured  for 
clinging  to  views  transmitted  to  him,  and 


once  rigidly  maintained  by  his  immediate  pre- 
decessors. Time,  with  the  advanced  and 
improved  knowledge  it  brings,  is  the  great 
purifier  and  perfecter,  and  at  best  men  can 
but  progress  towards  perfection  without 
hoping  to  ever  realise  it.  Having  written  so 
much  by  way  of  introduction — which  may  be 
considered  apart  in  connection  with  our 
subject  for  what  it  is  worth — we  will  proceed 
to  glance  at  the  open  question  of  restoration, 
or  the  preservation  of  our  ancient  monuments 
or  buildings.  All  are  agreed  that  ancient 
buildings  that  are  worthy  of  protection,  from 
an  architectural  point  of  view,  and  credited 
as  works  of  art — in  a  word,  works  that  are 
truly  representative  of  the  best  style  of  their 
era,  should  be  preserved. 

In  the  reaction  against  sweeping  archi- 
tectural restorers,  or  restorations  carried 
out  merely  for  sake  of  fashion  for  the 
attainment  of  certain  aims  and  objects  apart 
from  what  are  termed  the  proper  principles 
that  should  govern  a  restoration,  a  society 
now  stands  forward,  claiming  a  represen- 
tative character.  Whether  this  organisation, 
which  is  now  two  years  or  more  in  existence, 
has  had  its  claim  acknowledged  is  more  than 
we  can  say.  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings  was  held  not  many  days  ago  in 
London,  and  the  chairman  on  the  occasion, 
the  Hon.  Percy  Wyndham,  M.P.,  among 
other  remarks,  went  on  to  say  that  the  society 
"  were  now  beginning  to  see  what  their  aim 
ought  to  be,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the 
object  they  had  in  view — viz.,  the  preserva- 
tion of  ancient  buildings  of  this  country. 
That  aim  ought  to  be  no  lower  than  that  of 
altering  the  whole  standpoint  from  which  the 
public  viewed  the  question  of  restoration,  so 
that  instead  of,  as  at  present,  the  burden  of 
the  proof  resting  with  those  who  would  defend 
an  old  building  from  restoration,  it  should 
rather  lie  with  those  who  would  interfere 
with  it.  The  society  was  perfectly  aware 
that  restoration  must  take  place,  but  they 
contended  that  where  a  building  happened 
to  contain  work  of  different  periods,  it  was 
going  beyond  restoration  to  level  up  or  level 
down  those  portions  of  it  which  did  not 
happen  to  be  of  the  particular  period  which 
most  commended  itself  to  the  predilections 
of  the  architect  engaged."  It  is  doubtful 
indeed  if  well-intentioned  restorers,  anymore 
than  sinister-minded  ones,  will  feel  them- 
selves called  upon  to  give  all  their  reasons 
at  a  direct  challenge  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  adverse  to  restoration  except  in  a 
partial  and  particular  way.  We  are  certainly 
not  among  those  who  would  like  to  see  a 
building  containing  a  combination  of  difi'erent 
styles,  and  each  of  them  good  specimens  of 
their  particular  period,  pulled  to  pieces  to 
please  the  predilections  of  the  restoring 
architect,  whoever  he  might  be.  Who  are  to 
be  the  judges  of  what  is  the  right  course  to 
adopt  ?  Is  the  voice  of  a  few  churchmen  or 
laymen  in  committee,  with  little  knowledge 
of  art,  and  less  of  architecture  in  its  his- 
torical developments,  to  be  accepted  as  the 
proper  authority  for  deciding  such  a  question  ? 
Rather,  would  not  a  small  council  of  archi- 
tects— men  selected  for  knowledge  and  dis- 
tinction in  their  profession — be  the  better 
class  of  referees  ?  An  equal  number  of  archi- 
tects and  archaeologists  might  arrive  at  a 
fair  decision  ;  or,  better  again  perhaps  (if 
there  were  no  unworthy  suspicions  of  favoui- 
itism),  a  few  architects  of  repute  who  were 
also  acknowledged  aruhteologists. 
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En  passant,  we  would  at  this  point  say  that 
all  our  distinguished  architects  are  more  or 
less  posted  up  in  archaeology,  through  its 
bearings  upon  the  history  of  their  profession. 
The  rising  architects  of  tho  future  on  the 
road  to  distinction  will  bo  archscologiats  as 
well  as  architects,  for  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture is  the  history  of  the  past  linking  to 
the  present,  the  rise  and  progress  of  civili- 
sation and  the  arts,  through  which  man  was 
domesticated. 

It  is  easy  to  raise  a  false  issue,  and  it  is  not 
hard  to  procure  a  following.  Shout  loud 
enough,  and  a  crowd  is  sure  to  collect. 
Shout  long  enough,  and  the  crowd  will  grow 
greater  ;  but  half-a-dozen  of  well-armed  and 
disciplined  soldiers  are  sometimes  sufficient 
to  scatter  tho  largest  gathering  of  men,  for 
at  every  point  they  are  weak  and  vulnerable. 
A  number  of  men  or  a  society  is  only  strong 
when  its  members  can  support  their  cause  by 
facts,  and  the  influence  of  any  organisation 
is  best  shown  by  its  outcome  or  results. 

The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings  baa,  during  its  yet  short  existence, 
done  both  good  and  harm.    It  commenced  its 
labours  by  making  a  great  amount  of  what 
we  considered  were  assertions  mixed  with 
some  truths.    A  little  later  on,  however,  the 
society  performed  some  useful  labour  ;  and, 
doubtless,  if  continued  and  supported,  and 
the  work  put  before  it  is  performed  with 
judgment,  the   society  will  be  entitled  to 
public  recognition  and  thanks.    Our  praise 
is  qualified,  and  so  is  our  blamo,  for  we  have 
observed  all  along  a  germ  of  good  at  the 
bottom  of  the  organisation,  which  some  hot- 
headed or  unsteady-minded  members  within 
and  outside  supporters  have  done  their  best 
to  destroy  through  their  wild  utterances. 
Mr.  Leonard  Courtney  spoke  of  the  efforts  of 
the  society  to  protect  the  city  churches  of 
London — the  works  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
Some  of  these  churches  are  worthy  of  preser- 
vation, and  we  hope  that  no  more  of  them 
will  be  demolished,  though  among  them  are 
some  of  a  not  very  high  order.    The  same 
speaker  said  "  that  one  reason  why  the 
society  objected  to  the  work  of  architectural 
restorers  was,  that  to  restore  an  ancient 
building  or  part  of  a  building  by  exactly 
copying  in  modern  masonry  the  details  of 
the   old  work,  was  to  commit  what  in  a 
picture  or  document  would  be  a  forgery." 
There  may  be  some  degree  of  truth  in  the 
above   assertion,  but  the   analogy   of  the 
picture  or  document  with  the  building  does 
not  run  exactly  on  the  same  lines.    The  com- 
parison, in  our  opinion,  is  not  a  good  one,  for 
viewing  a  building  as  a  whole,  and  particu- 
larly a  building  made  up  of  many  additions 
and  styles,  it  does  not  present  itself  as  a  fit 
subject  for  drawing  a  comparison  between  it 
and  a  picture  or  forged  document.  What 
are  we  to  say  of  the  architects  or  builders  of 
the  thirteenth  century  who  copied  in  the 
masonry  of  their  time  the  details  of  eleventh- 
century  work ;  or  of  those  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury who  in  their  alterations  and  additions 
imitated  thirteenth-century  work,  as  well  as 
adding  that  of  the  style  in  fashion  in  their 
respective  periods  ?    "We  hold  that  in  all  ages 
artists  and  workmen  were  prone  to  imitate 
what  was  good  in  the  work  of  their  prede- 
cessors, although  doubtless  they  generally 
■worked  in  the  style  of  their  time  where  it 
was  imperatively  necessary  for  them  to  do  so 
when  under  the  guidance  of  some  guiding, 
governing,  and  directing  mind. 


the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings  is  unob- 
jectionable, but  then  the  question  arises  how 
are  we  to  preserve  historical  character  and 
features  for  several  centuries  in  stone  with- 
out obliteration  ? — "  That  this  meeting,  recog- 
nising the  value  of  ancient  buildings  to  the 
student  of  history,  whether  general  or  local, 
deprecates  all  alterations  in,  and  restorations 
of  such  buildings  which  may  obliterate  their 
historical  character  and  features."  By  all 
means  let  us  preserve  our  really  good  repre- 
sentative ancient  buildings,  but  we  will  need 
to  do  more  than  pointing,  or  using  cement 
and  mortar  here  and  there  to  keep  some  of 
them  from  becoming  a  shapeless  mass  of 
crumbling  material.  A  time  will  come  when 
the  best  stone  will  disintegrate  and  decay  with 
the  elements,  and  tumble  the  building  into 
ruin  and  dust.  We  cannot  adopt  a  system 
of  shoring  for  our  cathedrals  and  abbeys  or 
for  the  Irish  Round  Towers.  The  temporary 
expedient  of  propping  up  the  tottering 
Temple  Bar  cannot  be  adopted  in  the  preser- 
vation of  our  ancient  buildings.  We  may 
photograph,  lithograph,  engrave,  paint,  and 
even  model  them  before  their  historical 
character  and  features  are  obliterated,  and 
thus  hand  down  their  pictorial  forms  to  the 
far  future  ;  but  we  can  do  no  more  after  a 
certain  time,  save  by  works  of  reproduction 
and  imitation.  We  grant  at  once  that  this 
form  of  restoration  or  reproduction  should 
not  be  attempted  so  long  as  it  was  judiciously 
possible  to  avoid.  To  this  extent,  however, 
we  can  go  with  the  question  of  restoration 
and  no  further.  The  duration  of  human  life 
at  its  longest  limit  is  known ;  and  the  dura- 
tion of  a  building  from  its  materials  and  the 
influences  that  are  ever  actively  at  work  in 
certain  climes  or  localities  hastening  its  ruin, 
may  be  approximated.  A  man  cannot  be 
restored  to  life  after  death,  and,  apart  from 
disease  and  accidents,  he  is  certain  to  drop 
to  earth  sooner  or  later  through  natural 
decay.  We  may  arrest  the  swift  course  of 
decay  in  the  human  system,  or  rather  pro- 
long an  injured  constitution  ;  and  somewhat 
similarly  the  process  of  decay  can  be 
arrested  in  an  ancient  or  modern  building. 
Beyond  a  certain  point  architectural  restora- 
tion becomes  no  restoration  at  all,  but  a  con- 
tinual replacement  of  the  old  by  substituting 
new  work.  FacsiiniUs  in  new  marble  or 
limestone  of  old  stone-work  and  carvings 
will,  of  course,  have  a  certain  value  as  well 
as  facsimiles  of  rare  MSS.  or  old  prints,  but 
the  original  works,  as  long  as  they  exist,  will 
be  most  treasured,  and,  if  of  high  merit  as 
works  of  art,  will  be  more  valued  accordingly. 

The  course  of  time  and  public  opinion  have 
evolved  necessary  and  wholesome  enactments 
for  the  preservation  of  our  National  Monu- 
ments in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In 
Ireland,  as  most  people  interested  are  aware, 
the  conservation  of  our  ancient  buildings  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  under  the  Board  of  Public 
Works.  A  number  of  them  have  been  already 
scheduled,  and  the  work  of  conservation  or 
necessary  reparation  is  entrusted  to  an  official 
known  as  the  Superintendent  of  National 
Monuments.  This  official,  Mr.  T.  N.  Deane, 
is  an  architect,  and  his  appointment  led  to 
some  discussion  as  to  his  fitness,  from  an 
archaeological  point  ef  view,  for  his  office. 
His  report  of  works  of  conservation  continued 
through  last  year,  finished,  and  of  others  at 
present  in  progress,  is  before  us  in  the 
Appendix  E  of  the  Forty-seventh  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board,  whose  other  services  are 


To  Mr.  Deane's  report,  as  a  continuation  of 
our  present  subject,  we  will  return  in  onr 
next  issue,  as  Government  control  suggests 
further  remarks  on  other  phases  of  the 
"  Restoration  "  question. 


The  following  resolution  of  the  Society  for  ,  in  coarse  of  notice  elsewhere  in  these  pages. 


SOME 

BUILDINGMATKRIAL-WORKING 
MACHINES, 
AND  OTHER  APPLIANCES. 

INTERNATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  EXHIBITION, 
KILBDRN. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Show,  which  closed 
on  Thursday  last,  was  an  extensive  and  a  re- 
markable one  in  many  respects.  The  weather 
throughout  was  most  unpropitious,  and  had 
a  very  depressing  effect  on  both  visitors  and 
exhibitors,  and  the  interests  of  the  latter 
sufl'ered  severely.  While  we  were  much 
pleased  with  what  wo  witnessed  in  the  de- 
partment of  machinery,  particularly  in  re- 
lation to  the  building  industries,  we  must 
confess  we  cared  not  to  lengthen  the  time 
of  our  examination  or  to  renew  our  visit,  as 
we  desired,  in  consequence  of  the  swampy 
and  almost  impassable  condition  of  the 
grounds.  The  conveyance  of  the  heavy 
machinery  and  goods  first  cut  up  the 
soil  terribly,  and  the  constant  traffic  during 
the  rainy  weather  that  signalised  the  show 
created  "oceans  of  sludge,"  through  which 
horses  and  men  were  almost  knee  deep. 
Pedestrians  were  obliged  to  walk  the  planks 
with  the  greatest  care  wherever  placed,  but 
over  large  areas  the  sludge  had  to  be  waded 
through  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  desirous 
to  see  what  was  worth  seeing.  Indeed  it 
would  take  nearly  a  week  to  see  the  sights 
and  exhibits  properly  as  a  whole.  We  are 
of  opinion  also  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  are  greatly  to  blame  for 
bad  arrangements,  making  every  allowance 
for  the  wet  weather  and  the  nature  of  the 
cut-up  ground.  A  good  deal  more  could 
have  been  done  by  the  society  to  render  the 
visits  of  all  more  agreeable  and  pleasant,  by 
the  judicious  outlay  of  a  little  money,  accom- 
panied by  foresight  and  judgment  in  its 
application. 

During  our  zig-zag  journey  over  the 
grounds  we  saw  a  good  deal  worthy  of  notice, 
but  we  confined  our  attention  to  the  exami- 
nation of  a  number  of  particular  exhibits  in 
connection  with  the  building  profession. 
Among  the  wood-working  and  stone-working 
machines  and  kindred  appliances  there  were 
several  which  evidenced  great  utility,  and  a 
marked  improvement  was  observable  in 
several  machines  in  advance  of  their  original 
construction.  As  the  exhibition  is  at  an 
end  now,  there  is  no  use  in  numbering  the 
stands ;  but  first  among  others  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  noticing  those  wood-working 
machines  shown  by  Messrs.  F.  W.  Reynolds 
and  Co.,  of  Southwark-street,  London.  We 
will  not  here  enter  into  minute  details.  The 
"  Briton,"  a  new  patent  steam-power  combi- 
nation circular  and  band-sawing  machine,  is 
really  a  good  one.  The  "  Southwark,"  a 
new  patent  multiple  action  mortising,  boring, 
core-driving,  and  tenoning  machine,  is  ex- 
cellent. It  is,  we  think,  the  best  of  its  kind 
yet  introduced,  its  action  being  by  an  in- 
genious arrangement  of  one  lever.  It  does  its 
various  operations  capitally  and  with  almost 
no  trouble  in  adjustment.  The  tenoning 
operation  suggests  to  us  some  remarks  as  te 
drawing  a  comparison  between  a  saw-cnt 
tenon  and  a  chisel-cut  one,  and  the  exactness 
and  cleanness  of  one  as  compared  with  the 
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other  in  certain  woods ;  but  no  doubt  the 
tenoning  operation  is  still  capable  of  im- 
provement on  the  principle  on  which  it  is 
applied  in  the  "Southwark"  machine. 
Messrs.  Reynolds's  self-acting  blind  lath 
painting  or  varnishing  machine  is  also  com- 
mendable (Roberts'  patent),  capable  of 
painting  or  varnishing  600  laths  per  hour 
on  both  sides,  and  without  the  aid  of  steam- 
power.  The  other  smaller  wood-working 
machines,  and,  among  them,  the  mitre-cutting 
one,  are  correct  and  rapid  in  action.  The 
mortar-mill  exhibited  by  this  firm,  the 
"  Specialite,"  possesses  some  special  features 
and  corresponding  advantages  over  others. 

John  M'DoweU  and  Sons,  of  Walkingstone, 
Johnstone,  near  Glasgow,  had  on  show  a  very 
serviceable  circular  saw  bench  fitted  with 
Casson's  patent  self-acting  continuous  feed 
and  other  improvements.  We  watched  the 
action  of  this  machine,  the  essential  feature 
of  it  being  its  continuous  feed  motion,  and 
we  candidly  say  it  performed  its  work  admir- 
ably. The  piece  that  is  being  cut  can  be 
returned,  and  the  fence  or  guide  adjust  itself 
immediately  to  the  width  of  the  stufiF.  The 
sawyer  and  his  assistant  can  work  on  con- 
stantly, and  the  machine  is  continuous  with 
its  self-adjusting  continous  feed  in  operating 
on  an  11-in.  plank  down  to  the  smallest 
ordinary  needed  scantling.  M'Dowell's  cir- 
cular saw  bench  is  used  by  several  builders 
and  contractors  in  Ireland.  Messrs.  Martin, 
of  the  North  Wall,  and  M'Dowell,  of 
Montgomery-street,  and  others  in  this  city 
and  the  provinces  have  it  in  operation.  We 
may  add  here  that  this  circular  saw  bench  is 
applicable  to  log  and  lumber  sawing,  and 
when  fitted  with  an  angular  fence,  weather- 
boards, architraves,  window-sills,  &c.,  can  be 
prepared  by  it.  This  firm  had  also  on  show 
band  sawing  machines,  &c.,  which  did  their 
allotted  work  very  well. 

Messrs.  Wurr  and  Lewis,  Cambridge-road, 
London,  exhibited  several  combined  and 
single  circular  and  band-sawing  machines, 
benches,  &c. ;  also  an  improved  mortar-mill, 
all  of  which  attracted  considerable  notice. 
Some  of  the  exhibits  of  this  firm  are  in 
extensive  use. 

Messrs.  Ransome  and  Co.,  of  King's-road, 
Chelsea,  London,  in  addition  to  a  number  of 
ingenious  machines  for  making  butter  firkins, 
and  other  casks,  exhibited  many  wood-working 
machines,  aoiae  specially  adapted  for  farm  or 
estate  work,  and  in  general  for  builders  and 
implement  makers  and  others. 

Messrs.  Powis,  Carter,  and  Morris,  of 
Millwall,  London,  among  other  exhibits  had 
on  view  their  "  Universal  .Joiner,"  and  the 
"  Estate  Carpenter,"  a  machine  well  adap- 
ted for  preparing  carpentry  and  joinery 
work  on  large  estates.  Besides  several 
wood-working  machines  of  good  make  and 
action,  the  firm  exhibited  a  new  patent 
continuous  rotary  and  self-lubricating  brick 
machine,  which  grinds,  pugs,  moulds  and 
presses  plastic  clay  into  double-panelled 
bricks  at  one  operation.  This  last  machine 
was  eyed  much  on  the  part  of  brick  manu- 
facturers and  workmen  in  the  same  line. 

Messrs.  W.  Olley  and  Co.,  of  High-street, 
Borough,  London,  exhibited  a  circular  saw 
bench  with  what  is  called  a  dr^-motion,  and 
a  number  of  other  saw-benches,  mortising 
luacLines,  and  workmen's  tools. 

Messrs.  Worssam  and  Co.,  of  Oakley  Works, 
King's-road,  Chelsea,  London,  had  on  view  a 
very  complete  set  of  wood-working  machines, 
capable  of  performing,  as  a  wb»le,  nearly  al' 


the  general  progressive  operations  in  the 
conversion  of  wood  for  house  building  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Thomas  Thomas,  of  Merthyr  Tydfil, 
Cardifi",  Wales,  had  on  view  some  exhibits 
which  were  well  worthy  of  notice.  Among 
these  were  an  automatic  self-sustaining  hotel 
and  warehouse  lift  or  hoist,  as  also  a  dinner 
lift  and  a  sack  or  bale  hoist — all  on  the  same 
principle.  The  invention  is  likely  to  prove 
most  useful,  and  applicable  to  other  purposes. 
All  the  appliances  are  very  simple  in  con- 
struction, and  the  principle  on  which  they 
are  worked,  though  old,  seems  to  have 
been  much  overlooked.  Making  allowances 
for  the  hurried  manner  in  which  machines 
and  appliances  had  to  be  put  together  on  the 
ground,  and  the  difficulties  attendant  during 
bad  weather,  these  lift  and  hoist  appliances 
worked  very  freely  and  satisfactorily.  Mr. 
Thomas  also  exhibited  an  "  Economic  Rail- 
way Bufi'er,"  which  certainly,  as  a  wholei 
possesses,  to  our  thinking,  some  solid  advan- 
tages over  the  old  form,  both  in  make,  action, 
and  in  detaching  and  adjusting  the  make-up 
within  itself,  and  also  in  the  evenness  or 
uniformity  in  wear  of  all  its  parts. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  Mr- 
Evan  Thomas,  of  Aberdare,  Wales,  as 
sole  maker,  exhibited  Jeremiah  Thomas's 
patent  machine  for  weighing  small  coal  and 
other  small  matter.  This  is  a  very  useful 
and  commendable  appliance,  and  it  entirely 
supersedes  the  old  machine  in  the  colliery 
districts  known  as  "  BiDy  Fair  Play."  The 
machines  weigh  with  accuracy,  and  it  is 
readily  adjusted,  and  all  the  operations  are 
performed,  showing  results  which  must  be 
acknowledged  satisfactorily,  both  to  masters 
and  workmen.  The  screening  process  is 
performed,  we  may  say,  very  rapidly,  the 
small  coal  rolling  down  to  the  trough  or  box 
below,  and  the  dust,  slack,  or  minute  par- 
ticles, passing  through  the  screen  to  its 
receptacle  underneath. 

There  were  on  view  several  stone-working 
machines  from  various  firms,  some  of  these 
appliances  possessing  special  features. 
Messrs.  Robinson  and  Son,  of  Rochdale,  as 
makers,  exhibited  Brearley  and  Marsden's 
Patent  Stone  Dressing  Machine,  for  tooling, 
planing,  and  moulding  stone.  For  builders 
and  contractors  with  large  jobs,  and  for 
quarry  owners,  we  have  no  doubt  for  some 
operations  this  machine  will  be  found  to  be 
advantageous.  Indeed  the  stone-dressing 
machine  which  we  witnessed  in  operation 
performed  its  work  very  well  and  swiftly. 
The  one  on  view  was  a  very  strongly  made 
machine.  One  of  these  machines  to  take  in 
4  ft.  wide  by  2  ft.  high  and  9  ft.  long,  will,  it 
was  stated,  tool  or  face  from  800  to  500 
superficial  square  feet  of  flags  or  landings, 
according  to  quality,  per  day  of  nine  hours, 
at  a  total  cost  of  12s.  per  day.  These 
machines  are  made  in  sizes  to  suit  any  class 
of  work — heads,  sills,  channeling,  coping,  &c. 

Messrs.  Western  and  Co.,  of  Belvidere. 
road,  Lambeth,  exhibited  a  stone  moulding 
and  planing  machine  of  their  own  manufac- 
ture. Along  with  other  machines,  they  had 
on  view  Hamilton's  patent  illuminating  and 
other  pavement  and  floor  lights. 

The  Pulsometer  Engineering  Company  had 
on  view  their  now  popularly-known  Con- 
tractors' Pump  in  various  sizes.    Alongside  j 
they  also  exhibited  Perrett's  Patent  Rotary  j 
Cleansing  Filter,  capable  of  filtering  from 
2,000  to  3,000  gallons  of  muddy  water  per  I 
hour,  rendering  it  fit  for  certain  manufac-  | 


turing  uses,  including  boiler  feeding,  and 
even  for  swimming  baths. 

There  were  several  machines  in  the  exhi- 
bition connected  with  brick  and  tile  making, 
and  cement  making  and  testing,  &c.  Messrs. 
Armitage  and  Fetter,  of  Bury,  near  Ramsey, 
Huntingdonshire,  exhibited  horizontal  pipa 
and  tile  machines,  and  vertical  and  horizontal 
brick-making  machines  of  various  sizes, 
which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  notice.  Soma 
of  the  above  machines  were  portable,  and 
suited  for  small  brick  makers.  This  firm 
had  also  brick  pressing  machines  for  hand 
power,  and  clay-crushing  machines  and  clay- 
pugging  mills  for  horse  and  steam  power. 

Messrs.  Whitehead  and  Co.,  of  Albert 
Works,  Preston,  had  a  number  of  fine 
machines  connected  with  brick,  tile,  and 
pipe  making.  Among  their  machines  was 
one  of  the  combined  "  four  process  "  brick 
and  drain-pipe  making  machines,  as  also 
their  double  process,  and  their  improved  tile 
and  pipe  machines. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Jackson,  of  Kingsbury  Iron 
Works,  Bali's  Pond,  London,  exhibited  a 
number  of  useful  appliances  in  connection 
with  buiJding  wants — engine,  clay  and  mortar 
mills,  barrow  hoists,  hoisting  and  di'iving 
gear,  and  other  building  plant. 

Messrs.  Warner  and  Sons,  Crescent  Foun- 
dry, Cripplegate,  London,  exhibited  farm 
windmill  pumps,  patent  self-regulating  and 
winding  annular  sail  wind-engines,  for  use  iu 
pumping,  chafif-cutting,  wood-sawing ;  and 
some  turbines,  rams,  and  pumps  for  water, 
raising  and  kindred  services. 

Messrs.  Musgrave  and  Co.,  of  New  Bond- 
street,  London,  and  Belfast,  had  several  ex- 
hibits deserving  particular  notice.  Their 
stable-fittings  were  very  good,  as  were  also 
their  mangers,  cow  house  and  piggery  fixings 
and  fittings.  This  firm  acts  on  sanitary 
principles  in  producing  their  stable  and  other 
appliances  and  fixings,  good  drainage  and 
ventilation  being  kept  in  view  in  supplying 
every  new  want. 

Moule's  Patent  Earth  Closet  Company,  of 
Garrick-street,  Covent  Garden,  had  on  view 
a  number  of  their  excellent  closets,  with 
earth  sifters  and  driers.  In  connection  there 
was  also  shown  Field's  Patent  Flush  Tank, 
made  by  Doulton,  of  Lambeth,  London. 

Among  the  exhibits  of  concrete  construc- 
tion, Mr.  G.  E.  Pritchett,  architect,  of 
Bishop's  Stortford,  exhibited  a  number  of 
specimens  of  his  patented  hollow  walls  and 
flooring,  made  up  of  a  combination  of  drain- 
pipes and  concrete.  The  specimens  appeared 
to  be  very  well  cemented  together,  and  their 
construction  will,  no  doubt,  be  useful  under 
some  conditions. 

The  Saville-street  Foundry  and  Engineer- 
ing Company,  Sheffield,  had  on  view  "Hall's 
Patent  '  Multiple-action  '  Stone  Breaker  and 
Crushing  Rolls,  for  Mining  and  other  pur- 
poses." This  is  a  powerful  machine,  and 
breaks  stones  with  a  wonderful  speed.  It 
certainly  makes  a  noise,  and  there  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  vibration,  but  it  crushes  its 
feed  when  once  between  its  jaws  with  a  ter- 
rible precision.  In  go  irregular  blocks  and 
heavy  lumps,  and  out  they  come  again  broken 
into  many  pieces,  and  ready  for  spreading 
upon  the  roadway.  The  machine  is  appli- 
cable for  crushing  granite,  and  pulverising 
the  same  for  concrete,  asphalte  facing,  and 
other  purposes. 

Messrs.  Le  Grand  and  Sutclifi",  of  BunbilJ. 
row,  London,  as  proprietors  of  Norton's 
Patent  "Abyssinian"  Tube-wells,  had  on  view 
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various  specimens  of  tubes,  pumps,  and  well- 
driving  apparatus.  Their  patent  tubular 
pile,  and  their  post-hole  rammer  were  two 
of  their  exhibits  deserving  notice  on  account 
of  their  applicability  under  various  circum- 
stances. 

There  are  many  useful  building  and  cognate 
appliances  which  we  are  obliged  to  leave  un- 
noticed, including  numerous  agricultural  im- 
plements and  macliinery.  In  the  furniture  line 
of  the  portable  kind,  suited  for  outdoors  as 
well  as  within,  though  particularly  designed 
for  the  use  of  invalids,  the  exhibits  of  Mr. 
.John  Carter,  surgical  engineer  and  mechanist, 
of  New  Cavendish-street, Great  Portland-road, 
London,  were  well  worthy  of  notice.  His 
portable  furniture  exhibits,  bed  tables,  chairs, 
couches,  reading-desks  for  the  use  of  in- 
valids and  others,  are  very  ingenious  in 
construction,  and  are  capable  of  several 
adjustments  or  actions  to  suit  sitting,  lying, 
or  reclining  postures.  Some  of  these  appli- 
ances must  prove  highly  serviceable  to 
invalids  and  indispensable  to  many,  at  least 
those  who  can  afford  to  have  them. 

PLANS  OF  FARM  BUILDINGS. 

There  were  a  number  of  plans  on  view  for 
farm  buildings,  arable  and  dairy  farms,  of 
various  sizes,  for  which  the  society  ofifered 
prizes  of  ^£50.  There  were  some  good  plans 
by  London  practising  architects  of  the 
Institute  and  the  Architectural  Association, 
but  the  greater  number  were  by  provincial 
hands.  No  prizes  were  awarded,  but  some 
of  the  plans  were  commended  by  the  judges, 
and  one  of  them  highly  commended.  The 
plans  as  a  whole  were  thought  not  to  fulfil 
the  conditions  stated,  and  that  the  carrying 
out  of  the  best  of  them  would  entail  more 
cost  than  was  desirable  in  providing  for 
the  farm  buildings  desiderated.  We  are 
of  opinion  that  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  has  not  done  its  duty 
by  the  competitors,  but  of  this  we  will 
probably  hear  more  in  other  directions. 
Indeed,  without  mincing  the  matter,  we  would 
advise  respectable  architects  to  think  thrice 
in  the  future  before  acting  once  in  competing 
for  the  shadowy  prizes  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  England. 


NOTES  OF  AN  EXTRAORDINARY 
MEETING. 

"  To  sleep,  perchance  to  di  eam  1" 

— Shakespkare. 
"  We  cannot  loae  our  little  joke. " 

— UhlBKR. 

The  weather  for  some  time  back  has  been 
most  unfavourable  for  building  works,  and 
much  anxiety  has  been  felt  by  all  engaged  in 
out-of-door  operations.  Having  occasion  to 
see  a  friend  and  brother  chip,  whose  brains  I 
wished  to  plunder,  in  a  bit  of  consultation,  I 
repaired  to  his  hospitable  dwelling  not  a 
mile  from  St.  Stephen's-green,  where  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  find  him  at  home. 
Having  despatched  our  professional  business, 
I  was  invited  to  an  inner  sanctum,  where 
■were  several  creature  comforts,  and  materials 
for  making  that  seductive  mixture  so  well 
described  in  page  540  of  "  Macnamara's 
Neligan ;"  with  bottles,  glasses,  and  in  fact 
everything  requisite  for  the  due  evolution  of 
pleasing  results  from  protoplasms  lying 
hidden  in  the  beads  of  John  Jameson.  As  I 
before  observed,  the  weather  being  so 
gloomy,  and  surcharged  (not  by  the  auditor 
but)  with  aqueous  particles,  I  felt  a  strong 
inclination  to  rest  and  ruminate,  and  was 
glad  wlien  my  friend  happened  to  be  called 
out  of  the  room.    He  apologised  for  leaving 


me,  but  said  it  would  be  for  a  moment  only, 
and  to  make  myself  comfortable,  &c.  He 
had  hardly  gone  when  a  young  gentleman,  a 
stranger,  came  in,  who  saluted  me  very 
pleasantly,  and  said  Mr.  C.  had  been  called 
suddenly  away  to  a  meeting  in  tlie  Mansion 
House,  and  we  were  to  follow.  I  did  not  like 
leaving  the  aquaspirito  amdulo  mcnharinus 
process  that  I  had  so  carefully  exhibited,  but 
hearing  from  the  stranger  that  we  were 
expected  to  a  gathering  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  Irislj  Architects,  curiosity  to  see  the  rare 
sight  overcame  all  else,  and  I  accompanied 
my  conductor.  Having  reached  the  Mansion 
House,  we  were  shown  into  the  Sheriff's-roora, 
from  whence  (when  there  were  about  100 
assembled)  Sir  John  invited  us  to  the  Oak- 
room  to  have  a  "  nip,''  and  to  show  us  some 
curious  specimens  of  saponaceous  compounds, 
with  crystalline  vases  of  the  various  per- 
fumes resultant  from  the  manufacture  of 
savon  and  the  lights  of  other  days,  with 
preserved  vermiculse,  such  as  the  youth  of 
long  ago  were  wont  to  entice  the  lively  perch 
and  roach  withal  from  the  pleasant  waters  of 
the  Poddle,  Camac,  and  Braddoge  Rivers, 
and  the  Grand  and  Royal  Canals.  Having 
indulged  in  the  talk  usual  to  such  a  scientific 
occasion,  the  doors  of  the  King's-room  were 
thrown  open,  and  we  advanced  in  an  orderly 
manner  befitting  such  an  assemblage.  I  had 
been  at  but  few  meetings  of  the  R.I. A. I.,  and 
was  not  surprised  to  see  the  usual  person 
take  the  chair.  (Some  one  told  me  he  was 
born  to  it,  but  I  knew  he  was  born  in  Keswick 
in  Cumberland,  and  reared  in  Cumberland- 
street  in  Dublin,  it  was  a  very  nice  chair, 
with  a  nice  little  table  on  either  side,  on  one 
of  which  were  some  jars  of  snuff,  and  on  the 
other  papers,  an  ebony  malltt,  a  brick,  a  bit 
of  Welsh  slate,  a  bit  of  Killaloe  slate,  and  a 
lump  of  concrete  made  with  lime,  Portland 
cement,  liquorice  ball  and  Vartry  water. 
Pushing  forward  to  the  front  I  had  the  in- 
expressible pleasure  of  seeing  the  council, 
and  thought  of  Wordsworth.  I  also  remem- 
bered that  when  in  1833  the  great  Daniel 
O'Connell  introduced  to  the  House  of 
Commons  the  members  for  Dublin,  Tralee, 
Youghal,  Meath,  Kerry,  Kilkenny,  &c.,  he 
said — "  We  are  seven !"  Long  may  you  wave 
(said  I  to  myself),  for  you  are  a  fine  body  and 
fit  to  represent  anything  from  Donnybrook 
Fair  to  a  Board  of  Works. 

All  being  seated,  and  some  having  taken  a 
pinch  out  of  the  chairman's  box  to  shew 
there  was  "  no  damp,  "  and  that  they  were 
not  afraid  of  him,  the  secretary  proceeded 
to  read  the  minutes  of  last  meeting,  which  it 
appeared  had  been  only  thinly  attended,  there 
being  but  two  members  present ;  and,  if  I 
heard  aright,  which  is  doubtful,  the  place 
was  Bandy  Jack's  in  MuUinahack  ;  however, 
the  records  were  passed  without  a  dissentient 
voice,  and  signed  by  the  chairman.  At  this 
time  a  tumult  arose  from  its  being  announced 
that  a  civil  emjineer  and  a  stucco  plasterer 
sought  admittance.  The  chairman  said 
although  he  knew  them  both  to  be  ill-con- 
ditioned, truculent  fellows,  still  if  they 
promised  to  behave  themselves  they  might 
remain. 

The  first  matter  was  the  moving  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect,  "  That  this  institute  being 
fully  impressed  with  the  vast  importance  of 
the  benefits  that  its  council  confers  upon 
society,  it  is  hereby  unanimously  resolved 
that  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Architecture  be 
conferred  on  all  Fellows  who  are  chosen  to 
act  on  the  council." 

A  member  here  stood  up  and  said :  "  Before 
that  question  is  put  to  the  meeting,  may  I 
ask  are  chimney  doctors  to  be  included  ?  ' 

The  chairman — "  Sir,  I  cannot  too  strongly 
express  my  sense  of  the  ignorance  and  in- 
decency of  your  question.  Ignorant,  because 
you  should  know  that  the  council  having 
unanimously  adopted  the  resolution,  there 
was  no  necessity  to  put  it  to  the  meeting ; 
and  indecent  in  that  you  ought  also  to  know 
that   architects  have  nothing  to  do  with 

chimneys,  and  before  Doctor  D  speaks 

to  the  resolution  I  will  invest  him  and  the 
other  newly-constituted  doctors  with  the  hod 
which  they  will  henceforth  wea  on  the  right 


shoulder.  The  graduates  in  other  institu- 
tions might  wear  hooda,  but  they,  as  practical 
men,  would  wear  fwdt."  The  chairman  then 
called  tlie  council  before  him,  who,  having 
taken  three  steps  backward  to  the  left, 
gracefully  keelt  on  one  knee  ;  partaking  of 
snuff,  he  thus  addressed  them  : — "  Fellowg 
and  Doctors  of  this  Royal  Institute,  it  is  my 
pleasing  duty  to  invest  you  this  evening 
with  the  badge  of  that  degree  which 
the  council  in  its  wisdom  believes  you 
entitled  to  as  some  slight  recompense  for 
the  manner  in  which  you  have  stuck  like 
bricks  to  its  fortunes  tlirough  good  and 
evil  report.  I  now  invest  you  with  the  hod, 
dating  as  it  does  from  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
more  ancient  than  tlie  Golden  Fleece,  more 
honourable  than  the  Roman  Eagle,  the  Monks 
of  the  Screw,  or  the  '82  Club.  Rise,  breth- 
ren I  and  long  may  you  carry  the  bricks  of 
friendship  in  your  hods  of  hospitality.  I  will 
now  call  on  the  member  for  Cushendall  to 
treat  the  meeting  to  a  little  of  his  great  ex- 
perience." 

The  hon.  member  said  that,  with  great 
respect  for  the  worthy  president,  he  felt 
called  upon  to  address  the  meeting  in  the 
first  place  on  a  question  of  privilege.  They 
all  knew  and  all  regretted  that  the  repre- 
sentative Press  in  Ireland  was  not  what  it 
should  be  ;  for  his  part  he  always  encouraged 
it  whenever  he  met  it  by  reading  it,  and  if 
there  was  anything  worthy  of  notice  he 
never  failed  to  address  a  line  to  those  papers 
in  the  sister  kingdom  that  had  Ireland  at 
heart  and  pitied  her,  although  in  many  case* 
obliged  to  condemn  her.  He  was  not  an 
Irishman  himself,  having  luckily  been  born 
in  Ballymacarret ;  but  it  did  not  require 
the  hint  of  an  obscure  scribbler  in  the  only 
paper  devoted  to  building  matters  in  the 
country  to  make  him  remember  "  Sugar- 
house  Entry."  He  drew  his  first  breath  in 
a  part  of  the  globe  between  that  entry  ami 
the  Isle  of  Man,  and  ribald  attacks  of  that 
kind  flew  off  at  a  tangent  from  the  apophyges  of 
his  person ;  he  neither  knew  nor  cared  who 
J.  S.  S.  was;  if  he  was  a  person  who  kne.T 
anything,  he  should  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  "  Sugar-house  Entry  "  was  a  place  of 
resort  of  those  who  did  not  court  the  vulgar 
gaze  in  all  they  did.  In  Dublin  he  had 
known  men  in  the  face  of  day  to  go  into  the 
"Ship"  and  "Scotch  House,"  and  such 
places,  but  in  Belfast  they  bore  in  mind  tho 
maxim  of  the  great  Scotch  poet,  viz. : — 

"  Whate'er  you  do  when  out  of  rlew 
Beliare  yonrsell  before  folk." 

He  would  not  detain  them  longer  than  to 
thank  the  council  for  the  honour  conferred 
on  him.  He  was  happy  to  say  the  great 
London  paper,  The  Builder,  had  mentioned 
him  in  their  columns  as  "  an  esteemed  member 
of  the  council  of  the  Irish  body."  He  wa« 
proud  of  the  decoration  with  which  the  chair- 
man had  invested  him.  He  had  been  a  hod- 
man from  his  youngest  days,  had  lived  a 
hodman,  and  would,  if  he  were  spared  long 
enough,  die  a  hodman.  The  hon.  member 
sat  down  amidst  immense  cheering. 

Here  a  great  noise  attracted  my  attention, 
and  a  voice  with  northern  accent  that  I  felt 
I  ought  to  know,  said  :  "  Damn  all.  Aw  will 
speek,  an'  aw  will  say  meself  that  the  Dublin 
bilders  is  a  degraded  race,  an'  the  arc6tect« 
no  better."  "  Well,"  said  I  to  a  neighbour, 
"  I  thought  Tom  was  dead."  "  Yes,"  wai 
the  reply  ;  "  but  he  lives  in  the  spirit !  Wer« 
he  alive  in  the  body,  he  would  not  sell  him- 
self to  the  Civil  Service  co-operatives  to  make 
cheap  scagliola  tombstones,  nor  would  he 

 ."    "  Hallo,  old  chap  1"  said  a  voice  ; 

and  I  awoke  and  found  my  nectar  cold,  and 
the  meeting  all  a  dream  t  However,  two  and 
a-half  ounces  of  J.  J.,  the  same  of  water  at 
212>»,  with  a  drachm  of  sugar  and  two  minims 
of  the  acid  of  citron,  taken  in  a  hurry  stand- 
ing, restored  ray  equanimity  and  enabled  me 
to  thank  my  kind  entertainer,  and,  with  th« 
aid  of  a  friendly  tram-car,  to  seek  the  shades 
where  Swift,  Delany,  Tickell,  and  Co.  in  days 
long  vanished  had  their  little  fun,  and  smoked 
their  dhudeena  of  sweet  and  pleasing  fancies. 

Fingall,  9th  July,  1879.  J.  S.  S. 
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THE  TRTSH  BUILDER. 


THE  PRIORY  OF  ST.  COLUMBA, 
NEWTOWNARDS,   COUNTY  DOWN.* 

The  remains  of  ecclesiastical  buildings  in 
Ulster   are  for  the  most  part  of  a  mean 
description,  which  must  be  attributed  to  the 
poverty  of  the  native  Irish,  and  the  disturbed 
condition  of  the  country,  lying,  as  it  did, 
without  the  Pale.    Besides,  as  Dr.  Reeves 
shows,  the  Scotch  settlers  began  early  to 
obliterate  all  traces  of  antiquity,  and  hence 
it  is  that  Down  and  Antrim  are  so  barren  in 
architectural  remains  of   any  kind.  The 
central  portion  of  Down  forms  rather  an 
exception,  as  in  a  compass  of  a  few  miles 
may  still  be  found  the  well-preserved  and 
l)eautiful  remains  of  Grey  Abbey,  the  less 
extensive  Abbey  of  Inch,  the  church,  now 
the  Cathedral  of  Dowrpatrick,  and  the  Priory 
of  Newtownards,  the  subject  of  the  present 
notice.  Newtownards,  now  a  flourishing  town, 
is  chiefly  known  in  mediaeval  times  through 
its  connection  with  ecclesiastical  matters. 
It  is  sometimes  referred  to  in  the  Latin  form 
Villa  Nova ;  sometimes  in  Irish,  as  Bally- 
noe,  and  even  as  Bally-lis-nevan.    The  chief 
object  of  interest  in  the  place  is  the  building 
popularly  known  as  the   "  Old  Church," 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  on 
what  must  have  been  at  one  time  the  margin 
of  Strangford  Lough.    This  ancient  edifice — 
of  which  tradition  has  preserved  so  little 
record  that  in  the  excellent  guide  descriptive 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast,  published 
in  1874,  it  is  described  as  one  of  the  finest 
post-Reformation  churches  erected  in  the 
county  before  the  present  century — mainly 
consists  of  the  original  church  belonging  to 
the  Priory  of  St.  Columba  ;  the  only  existing 
portion  erected  in  post-Reformation  times 
being  the  tower.    In  Archdall's  "  Monasticon 
Hibernicum,"  the  foundation  of  the  Priory  is 
ascribed  to  Walter  de  Burgo,  Earl  of  Ulster, 
in  the  year  1244.    This  is  confirmed  by  Dr. 
Reeves  in  his  "Ecclesiastical  Antiquities." 
It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Columba,  and  occupied  | 
by  monks  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic. 
Provincial  chapters  of  the  order  were  held 
here  in  1298,  and  again  in  1312.  Patrick 
O'Doran,  the  last  prior,  voluntarily  surren- 
dered the  priory  on  the  Istof  February,  32nd 
year  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  being  then  seized 
of  the  same,  and  of  the  townlands  of  Newton, 
Kilcowmon,  and  Bearnes,  all  in  this  county, 
of  the  annual  value  of  13s.  6d.  Refections 
(fees  payable  as  a  commutation  for  the 
entertainment  which  the  clergy  were  expected 
to  provide  for  the  bishop  and  archdeacon 
when  they  presided  at  their  rural  chapters) 
were  payable  by  the  priory. — "  Dominicani 
de    ViUa    Nova     debebant  Refectionem 
episcopo,  videlicet,  esculenta  et  potulenta." — 
Terrier  of  Down  and  Connor,  1615.  The 
rectory  of  Newtone  was  appropriate  to  the 
Dominican  priory.    King  James  I.  granted 
the  priory  and  lands  to  James  Viscount 
Clandeboy,  and  afterwards  by  assignment  to 
Montgomery  Viscount  Ards,   who  built  a 
house  in  connection  with  the  church  in  1618. 
It  was  burnt  by  servants'  carelessness  in 
1664,  and  the  whole  manor  sold  to  Sir 
Robert  Colvil  in  167.5.     The  church  now 
consists  of  a  nave  and  north  aisle,  with  a 
tower  projecting  from   the   centre  of  the 
external  side  wall  of  the  latter.    There  are 
also  traces  of  a  chancel.    The  nave  is  the 
only  existing  part  of  the  church,  which  dates 
back  to  the  foundation  in  the  year  1244. 
The  west  and  south  walls  remain  tolerably 
perfect ;  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  latter 
has  formed  a  portion  of  the  choir  or  chancel, 
as  a  hagioscope  or  leper's  window  with  a 
priest's  door  adjacent,  both  now  built  up, 
indicate.    There  is  a  recess  in  the  interior, 
near  these,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  wall 
tomb    of    the    thirteenth    century.  The 
windows  lighting  nave,  the  string-course  and 
eave- moulding  on  the  south  side,  with  the 
chamfered  buttress  and  window  on  the  west 
Hide,  exhibit  in  an  unmistakable  manner,  the 
peculiar  treatment  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
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A  number  of  simply-moulded  corbels  placed 
below  the  windows  on  the  exterior  of  south 
wall,  seem  to  have  supported  a  pent  roof, 
which,  perhaps,  formed  a  covered  passage  or 
cloister,  for  the   monks  coming  from  the 
domestic  buildings  to  the  church.  This 
passage-way,  with  some  slight  remains  to  the 
westward  of  the  church,  form  the  sole  vestiges 
now  visible  of  the  connection  of  the  building 
with  the  once  extensive  monastery.    It  was 
probably  found  in  the  fifteenth  century  that 
the   accommodation   for  the  laity  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  clergy  was  insufficient, 
as  the  north  aisle  then  added  extends  only 
four  bays  in  length,  and  is  conterminous  with 
the  nave.    At  this  time,  the  western  doorway, 
with  its  characteristic  Irish  treatment  of  the 
label  terminations,  superseded  in  all  likeli- 
hood an  earlier  opening,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  disturbed  appearance  of  the  stonework. 
The  columns  and  arches  forming  the  nave 
arcade  are  excellent  examples  of  fifteenth- 
century  work,  the  capitals  and  arch  mould- 
ings being  well  designed  for  their  position. 
The  bases  of  the  columns  are  completely 
covered  up  with  earth.    The  windows  have 
their  jambs  rebated  for  wooden  frames,  being 
in  this   respect   similar  to   those  of  the 
thirteenth  century  portion,  but  have  label 
mouldings,  which  the  others  have  not.  The 
windows  in  the  tower,  about  to  be  described, 
have  grooved  jambs  to  receive  glass.  It 
should  be  stated  in  connection  with  this 
aisle  of    the    fifteenth    century,  that  in 
the  Montgomery  MSS.  it  is  related  that 
— "  Here  [in  Newtownards]  is  also  a  fair 
long  church,  part  whereof  were  the  walls  of 
a  priory,  but  new  walls  were  erected,  and  a 
new  church,  which  hath  a  square  tower  five 
storyes  high,  and  a  great  bell  in  it,  joined 
without  any  partition,  but  large  freestone 
pillars  and  arches,  all  which   now  roofed, 
sclated,  and  made  by  the  said  first  Lord 
Montgomery,  in  his  lifetime,  and  by  his  order 
and  legacys  after  his  death."    Harris,  in  his 
"  Description  of  Down,"  says  : — "  The  old 
Church  of  Newtown  is  a   large  building, 
divided  into  isles  by  four  handsome  stone 
arches  of  the  Dorick  Order.    It  was  finished, 
or  at  least  repaired  and  adorned  in  1632,  as 
appears  by   an  inscription  on  the  pulpit. 
Another  inscription  on  a  stone  over  the  north 
entrance  shews  that  the  steeple  was  finished 
in  the  year  1636.    The  door,  which  aS'ords 
an  entrance  under  the  steeple,  is  an  arch 
curiously  ornamented  with  carved  work  in 
stone,  where  may  be  seen  the  arms  of  the 
Montgomerys,  under  which,  over  the  portal, 
are  these  letters  in  cypher,  NA.    The  steeple 
is  but  moderately  high,  yet  neatly  built, 
and  a  spire  of  hewn  stone  erected  lately  on 
it  gives  it  a  handsome  appearance."  Both 
these  statements  seem  impossible  by  a  com- 
parison with  the  architecture  of  the  edifice 
as  it  exists.    The  tower  added   by  Lord 
Montgomery  is  in  quite  a  difi'erent  and  later 
style  than  either  the  nave  or  aisle.    It  is  a 
square  erection  in  the  Jacobean  taste,  and 
has  lost  the  spire  which  originally  crowned 
it.    The  doorway  is  a  characteristic  example 
of  the  style,  with  an  elliptic  arched  head 
flanked  by  pilasters,  and  surmounted  by  a 
kind  of  pediment  profusely  sculptured  with 
foliage  and  strapwork.    On  each  jamb  of  the 
inner  doorway  is  a  small  head  cleverly  incised 
in  profile,  possibly  meant  for  likenesses  of 
the  architect  and  the  contractor.    The  upper 
stages  are  approached  by  a  small  winding 
stair  in  one  angle.   The  belfry  stage,  lighted 
by  four  semicircular-headed  windows  with 
labels,  still  contains  the  bell,  which  is  of  con- 
siderable  size  and  graceful  form,  and  is 
ornamented  by  a  band  of  foliage  cast  upon 
the  exterior.  "The  church  contains  three  inte- 
resting tombs  of  the  Colvil  family,  with 
incised  coats  of  arms  filled  in  with  lead,  dating 
from  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century.     The   vault  of  the  Londonderry 
family  is  commonplace  in  the  extreme.  The 
church,  which  in  1854  is  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Reeves  as  used  for  a  courthouse,  was  soon 
afterwards  despoiled  of  its  roof,  and  com- 
pletely dismantled  by  the  then  rector.    It  is 
now  kept  in  excellent  order  by  the  wish  of 
the  Londonderry  family. 


HARDWOOD  JOINERY. 

We  {Timber  Trades  JovinaT)  gave  our 
readers  a  couple  of  months  since  some  idea 
of  the  magnitude  to  which  the  trade  in 
American  joinery  had  already  attained,  but 
our  observations  then  were  principally  con- 
fined to  those  productions  which  necessitated 
the  consumption  of  pine ;  a  trade  is  now 
gradually  being  developed  by  our  enterpris- 
ing cousins  in  hardwood  joinery  that 
promises  before  long  to  form  no  inconsider- 
able portion  of  their  timber  exports,  and 
several  large  American  firms  already  estab- 
lished here  are  pushing  this  branch  of  the 
trade,  with  every  prospect  of  its  becoming 
sufficiently  lucrative  to  encourage  competi- 
tion on  a  large  scale  with  those  of  home 
manufacture.  In  walnut  especially  the 
American  manufacturers  have  great  advan- 
tages for  doing  a  profitable  ti-ade,  as  it  is  a 
wood  spread  over  the  principal  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  sufficiently  ornamental 
in  grain,  as  well  as  close  in  texture,  for 
almost  any  work  that  this  description  of 
wood  is  generally  used  for. 

In  most  of  our  public  buildings,  such  as 
banks  and  other  large  public  edifices,  maho- 
gany is  the  wood  generally  selected  for  the 
internal  and  exterior  fittings,  and  this  sort 
forms  at  least  four-fiths  of  the  hardwood 
joinery  of  the  country,  and  is  at  present 
wholly  prepared  at  home,  but  it  is  with  this 
portion  of  the  wood  trade  that  the  Americans 
will  at  once  come  in  contact.    Now,  it  is  well 
understood  that  in  mahogany  there  is  no 
chance  of  any  foreign  competition,  as  we, 
having  such  a  direct  trade  with  Honduras 
and  the  Spanish  main,  can  always  obtain  the 
raw  logs  even  cheaper  than  they  could  get 
them  for  in  the  States.    If  we  look  at  the 
prices  (which  are,  by-the-by,  seldom  quoted) 
mahogany  fetches  in  the  States,  we  shall 
find  it  quite  as  dear  as  it  is  here ;  conse- 
quently it  is  hardly  likely  they  could  work  it 
up  cheap  enough  to  make  such  a  difference 
as  the  long  freight  between  here  and  there 
would  come  to  ;  but  with  walnut  it  is  quite 
another  matter  altogether,  and  if  they  can 
put  it  on  the  market  at  considerably  under 
the  cost  of  mahogany,  there  is  every  proba- 
bility that  it  will  grow  into  favour,  though  as 
far  as  official  buildings  are  concerned  we  do 
not  think  it  likely  that  mahogany  will  be 
superseded  by  any  other  wood  for  a  long 
time  to  come.     Our  ideas  of  office  desks, 
bank  doors,  counters,  "  board "  tables,  &c., 
are  so  intimately  associated  with  mahogany 
that  it  would  cause  something  like  a  revul- 
sion of  feeling  to  see  them  replaced  by  any 
other  kind  of  material.     Occasionally  we 
meet   with   oak  highly  polished  into  that 
yellow  tint  so  familiar  to  the  eye  in  the 
Bank  of  England  and  some  Government 
buildings,  but  the  chief  of  the  fittings  in 
most   official  residences   are,  as  we  said, 
mahogany,  especially  in  private  offices,  and 
we  expect  it  will  be  a  longtime  before  walnut 
will  replace  it  for  similar  work ;  but  where 
the  Americans  expect  to  do  a  large  trade  is 
in  doors  for  the  superior  class  of  houses  and 
mansions,  and  no  doubt  every  kind  of  furni- 
ture work  where  fancy  woods  other  than 
mahogany  are  now  used.     They  profess  to 
prepare  even  this  latter  for  our  market,  but 
we  have  given  our  reasons  why  we  do  not 
think  there  is  any  field  for  their  enterprise 
in  that  direction,  and  no  doubt  they  will 
make  it  secondary  to  the  trade  in  walnut, 
which  really  promises  them  a  fair  prospect 
of  success. 

One  peculiar  feature  of  this  manufacture 
amongst  Americans  is  their  preference  for 
veneer  over  solid  doors.  Now,  we  confess  to 
having  always  had  a  predilection  for  the 
latter,  but  after  inspection  of  one  of  these 
walnut  veneer  doors,  and  hearing  the  argu- 
ments in  its  favour  from  the  lips  of  one  of 
the  partners  in  a  large  joinery  firm — a  prac- 
tical man — we  were  more  than  half  convinced 
that  veneer  for  doors  was  as  they  put  it  the 
best,  solely  on  the  ground  of  non  shrink- 
ability.  Being  made  of  pine  cores,  or  small 
pieces,  the  door  when  veneered  over  with 
i-iu.  walnut  has  a  toughness  that  those  made 
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out  of  the  solid  cannot  attain,  and  the  cores 
forming  the  frame  are  so  adjusted  with 
reference  to  grain  that  the  greatest  strength 
may  be  obtained.  This  method  of  veneering 
on  a  door  made  of  pieces  is  quite  novel.  It 
must  not  be  understood  that  the  Americans 
do  not  manufacture  solid  doors  from  walnut, 
for  they  do  very  largely,  and  several  con- 
signments of  such  are  now  in  store  here,  but 
they  give  the  preference  to  the  veneers, 
though  more  costly. 


ADVERSARIA  HIBERNICA, 

LITERARY  AND  TECHNICAL. 

The  intending  purchaser  of  a  new  house,  or 
the  occupier  thereof,  who  has  just  commenced 
Jiis  tenancy,  is  forced  to  credit  or  disbelieve 
as  he  thinks  fit  the  statements  of  house 
agents  or  their  clerks  as  to  the  habitable 
condition  of  his  new  choice  or  "  take." 
Poor  credulous  tenant,  man  or  woman,  as  the 
case  may  be,  would  often  rather  believe  what 
the  agent  or  his  factotum  may  say  than  go 
further  and  fare  worse,  unless  he  is  pre- 
pared to  enlist  the  services  of  a  respectable 
architect,  builder,  or  experienced  building 
workman  to  go  over  the  house  with  him  and 
certify  all  is  sound  and  sweet.  The  latter 
would  be  the  best  procedure  for  both  pur- 
chaser or  intending  occupier,  for  the  small 
fee  that  he  would  have  to  pay  a  respectable 
architect,  &c.,  would  be  well  expended.  There 
may  be  a  few  tenants  out  of  every  thousand 
who  would  be  fitted  to  examine  and  judge 
whether  it  was  safe  to  enter  a  house  or  worth 
the  rent ;  but,  generally  speaking,  ordinary 
purchasers  and  tenants  know  little  or  nothing 
practically  concerning  house  construction  or 
good  or  bad  materials  and  workmanship.  An 
observant  person,  who  has  any  experience  of 
houses  from  living  in  several,  may  be  able  to 
see  defects  in  work  that  is  visible,  but  in 
the  matter  of  hidden  workmanship  and 
materials  he  is  perfectly  at  sea.  Bad  house 
drainage  is  therefore  a  terrible  evil,  and 
manifold  are  the  abuses  in  connection  there- 
with. Much  has  been  written  of  late  years 
in  connection  with  house  drains  and  public 
sewers,  and  much  more  remains  to  be 
written,  for  the  most  barefaced  and  atrocious 
"scamping"  takes  place  in  connection  with 
their  construction.  Many  house  drains  are 
mere  make-believe,  and,  after  proceeding  a 
few  yards,  the  piping  ends  abruptly  and  there 
is  no  connection  with  the  street  sewers. 
This  is  often  the  case  with  drains  made  by 
"Jerry  "and  speculating  builders,  many  of 
which  we  have  witnessed  and  examined  on 
both  sides  of  the  Channel.  We  may  say, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  drains 
in  connection  with  all  Jerry  houses  are  im- 
perfectly constructed,  and  that  "  bad  "  are 
the  best  of  these.  They  are  badly  made  and 
of  bad  materials,  even  where  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  street  or  public  sewers.  If 
a  watch  were  placed  upon  one  of  the  "  handy 
men"  employed  in  laying  the  drain-pipes 
under  or  leading  from  Jerry  house  property, 
it  would  be  seen  that  the  "  scamping  "  work- 
men do  this  particular  work  in  a  desperate 
hurry,  and  cover  in  the  pipes  as  fast  as  they 
are  laid,  to  prevent  a  surprise  or  detection. 
In  the  suburban  quarters  of  London,  no  more 
than  in  Dublin,  little  real  supervision  on  the 
part  of  tlie  authorities  takes  place.  In 
Dublin,  we  are  not  aware  that  any  local 
authority  supervision  takes  place,  and  the 
unprincipled  builder  may  do  as  his  conscience 
dictates,  and  a  very  elastic  conscience  indeed 
is  possessed  by  the  speculative  builder  of 
the  lower  order.  To  be  sure,  if  it  is  an 
architect's  house — i.e.,  one  designed  by  a 
respectable  practitioner — he  will  see  for  his 
own  credit'  sake  that  good  and  serviceable 
drains  are  constructed,  that  the  pipes  are 
laid  with  a  proper  fall,  and  that  the  jointing 
and  connections  everywhere  are  perfect. 
Contractors  who  execute  sewer  work  have 
among  their  body  men  who  do  not  scruple  to 
"  cheat  the  devil  in  the  dark,"  to  use  a 
vulgar  but  very  apt  expression.  We  know  of 
a  glaring  instance  lately  where  the  contractor 
of  a  big  job  for  street  sewerage  let  a  portion 


of  his  work  to  a  sub-contractor.  The  latter, 
either  through  connivance  with  his  own  fore- 
man, or  by  the  foreman's  connivance  with 
somebody  else,  or  perhaps  by  a  collusion  all 
round,  scamped  the  sewer  work  by  leaving 
out  at  intervals  long  lengths  of  the  outer 
rings  of  brickwork,  thus  putting  into  the 
pocket  of  his  master  a  large  saving  for  un- 
used thousands  of  bricks,  mortar,  and  labour. 
When  the  swindle  was  discovered  by  an 
accident  (a  discharged  workman  having  let 
the  cat  out  of  the  bag),  the  chief  contractor 
was  alarmed,  the  sub-contractor  protested 
his  innocence  of  the  fraud,  and  those  who 
were  really  responsible  managed  by  some 
cock-and-bull  story  to  wriggle  themselves 
out  of  the  difficulty.  Contractor  No.  1  was, 
of  course,  an  upright  man,  who  was  above 
deceiving  the  local  board  or  the  ratepayers. 
Contractor  No.  2  was,  of  course,  a  down- 
right honest  sub-contractor,  who  would  be 
above  stooping  to  such  low  practices  ;  and  as 
for  the  sub-contractor's  foreman,  he  was 
what  his  employer  always  believed,  a  straight- 
forward, plain-dealing,  honest,  and  ex- 
perienced man.  Nobody  knew,  or  pre- 
tended to  know,  that  the  outer  ring  of  brick- 
work was  left  out  at  intervals ;  and  the  work- 
men or  bricklayers  who  did  not  lay  the  bricks 
they  should  have  laid  were  spirited  away 
from  the  job  before  the  members  of  the  local 
board  and  the  parish  surveyor  instituted  an 
inquiry  into  the  grave  fraud  and  scandal. 
Now,  are  we  to  believe  that  the  fraud  was 
owing  to  lazy  bricklayers  who  were  anxious 
to  get  over  their  work  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  that  they  were  doing  piece-work  ?  It 
certainly  was  a  specimen  of  piece-work, 
and  not  whole  work,  this  same  sewer 
contract.  An  independent-minded  man  would 
be  inclined  to  believe  that  the  sub-contractor 
was  aware  of  the  fraud,  or  that  he  gave 
directions  beforehand  to  his  foreman  to  work 
on  the  most  saving  principles.  We  may  tell 
the  reader  further  that  this  sewer  work  in 
question  was  performed  with  great  rapidity, 
as  fast  as  the  culvert  or  arch  was  turned  the 
work  was  covered  in,  a  precaution  most 
necessary,  as  some  passer-by  or  intruder 
upon  the  ground  might  put  an  awkward 
question  concerning  the  absent  rings  of 
bricks.  We  wonder  does  any  "scamping" 
sewer  work  like  this  take  place  in  Irish  cities 
or  towns  ;  and,  more  particularly,  are  there 
many  house  drains  at  present  in  course  of 
construction — mere  make-believe  efforts  at 
construction?  As  the  hustings  orator  says, 
"  we  pause  for  a  reply,"  and  pass  on  in  the 
same  direction  awaiting  it. 

Pendant  to  the  above,  here  are  some  facts 
from  an  authority  lately  quoted  in  these 
pages  : — "  In  a  gentleman's  house  the 
children  were  always  ailing,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, I  ordered  an  inspection  of  the  soU- 
pipe,  which  was  supposed  to  run  under  the 
house  and  some  out-buildings,  and  join  a 
main-drain  in  the  road  behind.  On  the  floor 
of  the  cellar  being  taken  up,  there  was  found 
a  very  large  quantity  of  sewage,  which  had 
been  accumulating  since  the  house  had 
been  buUt,  seven  years  before.  During  the 
whole  of  this  time  all  the  sewage  from  the 
w.c.  had  run  under  the  floors  of  these  cellars, 

[  for  at  the  end  of  the  coal  cellars  the  soil-pipe 
came  to  an  abrupt  conclusion  against  a  mass 
of  rock  12  yards  thick,  at  the  other  side  of 
which  a  pipe  was  placed,  and  connected  with 
the  main  drain  in  the  road.  No  doubt  it  was 
in  order  to  save  the  expense  of  blasting  through 
the  rock  that  the  contractor  had  scamped 
the  work."  No  doubt,  for  a  rock  or  any  other 
hard  formation  is  sufficient  to  scare  a  Jerry 
contractor  or  builder  from  blasting,  boring, 
or  digging  down,  as  such  heavy  labour  would 
lighten  his  profits.  Although  Jerry  builders 
and  workmen  are  adepts  at  lying,  cursing, 
and  swearing,  in  defence  of  their  interests, 
they  have  an  unconquerable  objection  to 
blasting  rocks  for  laying  their  drains.  They 
are  not  particular,  however,  when  crossed  or 
checkmated  in  their  cunningly-designed 
frauds  to  a  blasting  exposition  of  another 
kind  which  needs  only  to  be  indicated  to  be 

.  understood. 


This  was  a  case  in  which  we  were  told  "  the 
authorities  saw  the  junction,"  but  that  the 
local  authority  in  question  or  its  inspecting 
official  did  not  want  to  see  what  he  was 
wanted  to  see,  was  plain  enough.  "  The 
Borough  Inspector  received  due  notice  from 
a  builder  of  his  intention  to  connect  a  house- 
drain  with  a  public  sewer — came  and  '  saw 
the  last  pipe  put  in,' "  with  what  security 
may  be  judged  from  what  is  stated  above. 
The  rock  was  allowed  to  stop  the  right  of 
way,  and  the  scamping  builder  or  drain- 
layer  skipped  over  the  rock  to  the  other  side, 
and  laid  just  one  length  of  pipe  to  show 
the  make-believe  connection  with  the  public 
sewer.  What  an  efficient  public  official  ? 
how  diligent  too  ?  to  see  "  the  last  pipe  put 
in  ;  and  how  bright  the  declaration  that  the 
"  authorities  saw  the  junction."  "  And," 
continues  our  authority,  "  nay  more, — n 
builder  from  a  neighbouring  place  told  me 
that  by  a  judicious  tip  he  could  dispense 
with  even  this  formality,  if  it  were  incon- 
venient to  suit  the  time  of  the  inspector." 
Alas  I  wo  fear  that  "tips"  in  town  and 
country  to  public  officials  for  conniving  at  bad 
house- work  and  drain-work  are  too  common — 
aye,  and  other  work,  and  no  wonder  need  bo 
expressed  why  the  public  health  is  murdered 
and  the  inhabitants  too,  not  to  speak  of  the 
plunder  of  the  public  money. 

A  work  is  announced,  entitled  a  "History  of 
Design  in  Painted  Glass,"  by  Mr.  N.  H.  J. 
Westlake,  F.S.A.  It  is  stated  that  the  work 
will  extend  to  six  volumes,  two  appearing 
each  year,  and  that  the  first  two  of  these 
volumes  are  in  course  of  publication.  The 
announcement  is  suggestive  of  comment  from 
an  Irish  point  of  view,  as  well  as  from  the 
general.  Although  painted  and  stained  glass 
are  considered  synonymous  terms,  the  fact  is 
j  not  so,  for  painted  glass  differs  materially 
I  from  stained  glass.  We  suppose  that  under 
both  heacJs  the  subject  will  be  treated  in  the 
forthcoming  work,  and  if  so  wa  hope  the 
author  will  not  forget  the  claims  of  Ireland 
to  honourable  mention  in  the  history  of  the 
revival  of  the  arts  of  stained  and  painted 
glass  in  connection  with  church  ornamenta- 
tion, &c.  The  art  of  making  coloured  glass 
is  a  very  ancient  one.  Glass  painting  was 
practised  in  France  in  the  twelfth  centurj-, 
and  painted  windows  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury are  plentiful  in  France,  Germany,  and 
the  British  Islands,  and  belong,  perhaps,  to 
the  first  Pointed  or  Early  English  style  of 
architecture.  Between  the  thirteenth  and 
fifteenth  century  great  progress  was  m-tde 
in  the  art  of  glass  painting,  and  several 
beautiful  designs  or  works  resulted,  and 
those  which  exist  will  be  always  prized. 
After  the  fifteenth  century,  and  with  the 
decline  of  Gothic  architecture,  the  art  of 
painting  on  glass  declined,  and  eventually 
the  art  almost  died  out.  Within  the  pre- 
sent century  there  has  been  a  revival,  and 
this  return  to  the  almost  lost  art  was  princi- 
pally owing  to  the  Gothic  Revival.  The 
history  of  the  revival  of  stained  glass  in 
Ireland  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
name  of  George  M'Alister,  of  Dublin,  who 
before  his  premature  and  lamented  death  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-six,  achieved  consider- 
able eminence  by  his  revival  of  what  was  con- 
sidered a  long-lost  art  in  his  time.  In  some 
windows  in  the  Dublin  Museum  there  were, 
and  probably  still  are,  though  we  have  not 
seen  them  for  years,  some  good  specimens  of 
M'Alister's  work.  For  the  benefit  of  our 
English  readers,  who  would  like  to  read  one 
of  their  own  authorities,  we  take  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  old  Oentlemans  Mwja- 
zine  for  July,  1812,  when  noticing  M'Alister's 
death  : — "  'This  young  artist,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six,  in  1812,  was  the  son  of  the 
late  John  M'Alister,  head  porter  of  the  Univer- 
sity [Trinity  College] .  The  principal  of  his 
works  are  in  the  windows  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Tuam,  where  are  four  full-length  figures 
of  the  four  Evangelists,  Moses  holding  up 
the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  the  arms  and 
crest  of  the  Waterford  family,  one  of  the 
members  of  which,  the  Lord  Decies,  was 
archbishop  at  the  period  of  the  insertion  of 
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these  windows  ;  with  various  ornaments 
in  the  remaining  windows."  Here  is  a  para- 
graph from  a  native  source  (Ryland's  "  His- 
tory of  Waterford,"  p.  337)  :— -  The  windows 
[Lismore  Cathedral]  are  of  stained  glass 
richly  and  exquisitely  executed,  the  work  of 
a  native  artist,  George  M'Alister,  of  Dabliu, 
who  devoted  his  youth  and  talents  to  discover 
the  lost  art  of  painting  on  glass,  and  who 
died  at  an  early  age,  after  having  made  him- 
self master  of  the  secret." 

Stained  and  painted  glass  may  have  been 
imported  to  the  British  Islands  from  the 
continent  centuries  ago  for  church  decoration, 
but,  doubtless,  there  were  native  artists  also, 
ecclesiastical  and  lay,  who  worked  in  the 
service  of  the  church.  The  long  civil  and 
religious  wars  that  were  can-ied  on  in  this 
country  were  most  ruinous  to  the  progress  of 
ai-t.  In  the  reign  of  Henry,  Elizabeth, 
James  I.,  Cromwell,  and  later,  the  cathedrals, 
churches,  abbeys,  and  other  religious  houses 
were  despoiled  of  their  art  treasures,  and 
frescos,  stained  and  painted  glass,  and  other 
art  objects  were  defaced  and  destroyed,  if 
not  otherwise  carried  off  where  removable,  or 
likely  to  prove  valuable  to  the  spoliators  and 
plunderers.  H. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  IN  IRELAND.* 

FIRST  ARTICLE. 

In  our  last  number  we  briefly  noticed  the 
issue  of  the  report  of  the  Irish  Board  of 
Works  for  1878-9.  As  customary,  we  will 
now  proceed  to  take  note  of  some  of  the 
more  important  services  and  interests  lin- 
volved. 

During  the  year  ending  the  31st  of  March 
last,  the  loans  sanctioned  for  all  services 
(including  ±'33,700  previously  charged  on  the 
growing  produce  of  the  Consolidated  Fund), 
being  i;837,756,  against  ^709,934  allocated 
during  the  preceding  year,  the  number  of 
loans  being  504  and  506  respectively.  The 
special  loans  of  the  Board  for  the  year  include 
£17,418  to  the  County  Waterford  for  its 
share  of  the  cost  of  re-building  Youghal 
Bridge ;  £90,000  to  the  Derry  Central  Rail- 
way Company,  connecting  Coleraine  with 
Magherafelt ;  £1,000  to  the  Leitrim  and 
Northern  Counties  Railway  Company,  con- 
necting Enniskillen  with  Sligo  ;  £26,000  for 
improving  Dundalk  Harbour ;  £40,000  for 
building  a  Graving  Dock  at  Waterford — a 
want  long  felt ;  £12,000  to  enable  the  Cor- 
poration to  acquire  a  site  for  artisans'  dwel- 
lings ;  and  £45,000  to  aid  certain  undertakers 
in  reclaiming  slob  lands  in  Clare. 

We  trust  that,  in  the  matter  of  sites  for 
artisans'  dwellings  in  Belfast  and  other  places, 
the  action  of  municipal  and  local  boards  will 
not  be  signalised  by  such  acts  of  direct  or 
indirect  jobbery,  as  signalised  some  opera- 
tions in  the  English  metropolis.  Under  the 
guise  of  promoting  and  carrying  out  improve- 
ments, and  aiding  artisans  and  labourers 
to  secure  better  dwellings,  not  a  few  local 
board  representatives  in  London  and  suburbs 
have  dabbled  extensively  in  purchasing  and 
again  selling  house  property  by  which  the 
public  moneys  were  used  for  the  enrichment 
of  individuals,  while  the  artisans  were  pushed 
against  the  wall.  In  fact  the  providing  of 
artisans'  and  labourers'  dwellings  was  the 
last  thing  thought  of  by  several  public  board 
representatives  who  pretended  to  be  friends 
of  the  working  classes.  The  Report  under 
notice  informs  us  that  the  sanctions  for 
labourers'  dwellings  in  towns  have  fallen  off 
from  £26,614  in  1877-8  to  £7,100,  providing 
geventy-three  separate  dwellings.    This  is  a 
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great  falling  ofif  indeed.  Under  the  Glebe 
Loans  Act,  eighty-three,  amounting  to 
£37,680,  have  been  authorised,  which  is  in 
excess  of  the  previous  year,  when  the  loans 
were  sixty-seven,  amounting  to  £32,061. 

For  sanitary  purposes  the  loans  are  twenty- 
five,  amounting  to  £108,707,  as  against 
£42,180  for  a  similar  number  of  loans  in  the 
previous  year.  The  loans  granted  for  this 
service  are  intended  for  the  following  impor- 
tant objects  : — £82,170  for  providing  water 
supplies  in  .fourteen  districts  or  towns  ; 
£15,337  in  sewerage  works  ;  £3,100  for  baths 
and  wash-houses  at  Belfast ;  £6,000  on  Gal- 
way  burial  ground;  £600  for  a  fever  hospital 
at  Castleisland,  in  Kerry  ;  and  £1,600  on  a 
market-house  at  Portadown.  Loans  for 
sanitary  purposes  are  granted  under  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  1878  for  several  addi- 
tional purposes,  including  fever  hospitals, 
markets,  street  improvements,  burial 
grounds,  &c.  It  may  be  repeated  here  that 
this  act  removes  difficulties,  as  to  rating 
powers  of  sanitary  authorities,  greatly  facili- 
tating the  operations  for  making  these  loans, 
as  doubts  previously  existed  as  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  security  for  the  amount  pro- 
posed to  be  borrowed. 

Under  the  class  of  Arterial  Drainage  Loans, 
providing  for  the  drainage  of  districts  by 
local  boards,  two  districts  have  been  com- 
menced since  last  report — the  River  Suck 
district  in  the  counties  Roscommon  and 
Gal  way,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £96,195,  and 
the  River  Ward,  in  the  counties  Meath  and 
Dublin,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £3,910. 
Four  works  of  drainage  maintenance  are  re- 
ported to  be  commenced  under  the  direct 
superintendence  of  the  Board  during  the 
year.  The  amounts  authorised  under  the 
Land  Improvement  Acts  are  less  during  the 
last  j'ear  than  the  preceding,  amounting  to 
only  £141,480  in  1878-9  as  against  £158,300 
in  1877-8.  The  sum,  however,  for  the  past 
year  is  stated  to  be  "  considei-ably  greater 
than  the  average  for  the  last  few  years,  and 
shows  that  the  desire  to  carry  out  these  im- 
provements is  not  diminishing  throughout 
the  country."    We  hope  that  it  may  be  so. 

Only  a  limited  use  up  to  the  present  has 
been  made  of  the  power  of  borrowing  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  residences  for  National 
School  teachers  to  be  attached  to  non-vested 
schools,  the  sum  of  only  £2,858  being  applied 
for  providing  fourteen  of  such  residences.  We 
fear  the  National  Board  system  and  its 
belongings  is  undergoing  a  change  in  Ireland 
owing  to  more  than  one  cause,  but  wejwill 
not  stop  here  to  speculate  or  forecast. 

Applications  under  the  Land  Act  for  loans 
appear  to  have  come  in  on  a  more  limited  scale 
than  in  preceding  years.  The  working  of  this 
Land  Act  suggests  some  thoughts,  and 
obvious  ones,  why  it  has  not  been  more 
successful  in  its  operations.  The  sanctions 
for  the  past  year  were  but  £50,044  as  against 
£62,991  for  the  preceding  year.  The  Act  is 
in  operation  since  1870,  and  since  that  time 
753  tenants  have  purchased  their  holdings, 
becoming  proprietors  of  44,540  acres,  at  a 
total  cost  of  £737,934,  in  aid  of  which  the 
Board  advanced  £439,622.  This  averages 
59  acres  to  each  tenant  proprietor.  The 
annual  rent  paid  by  these  in  respect  to  their 
holdings  previous  to  the  purchase  was 
£30,422,  the  amount  of  rentcharge  payable 
for  the  thirty-five  years  in  respect  of  the 
advance  made  by  the  Board  being  £21,981. 
I  In  nearly  ten  years'  time  the  operations  of 
I  the  Act  should  have  been  far  more  extensive ; 


and  the  question  arises,  What  are  the  proper 
steps  to  take  for  making  the  Act  more 
acceptable  and  more  generally  availed  of  on 
the  part  of  the  classes  most  interested? 

Passing  over  some  other  services,  we  come 
to  the  Irish  Reproductive  Loan  Act.  The 
system  of  loans  under  this  act  has  been  in 
operation  for  four  years,  during  which  time 
1,009  advances  were  made  on  loan  to  fisher- 
men, the  repayment  of  each  being  secured 
by  promissory  notes  extending  over  three  to 
five  years.  The  duties  in  connection  with 
this  service  are  now  stated  to  have  probably 
reached  their  maximum,  having  grown  from 
year  to  year.  The  total  amount  loaned  since 
the  commencement  was  £19,880,  and  the 
total  repayments,  including  interest,  were 
£11,871.  The  humble  class  of  people  who 
avail  themselves  in  remote  districts  of  the 
advantages  of  this  act,  without  entailing  any 
expense  upon  the  State,  appear  to  have  acted 
heretofore  very  honourably.  Two  persons 
are  generally  concerned  in  each  loan,  so  the 
advantages  of  the  act  are  spread  among  a 
greater  number  of  persons.  No  applications 
have  been  made  by  the  fishermen  of  Leitrim 
and  Limerick  to  borrow  from  this  fund,  nor 
have  applications  been  received  for  any  other 
purpose  than  for  fishery  loans.  In  respect 
to  this  loan  service  the  board  regret  to  state 
that  owing,  as  it  believes,  to  the  distress 
prevailing  throughout  the  country  that  the 
amount  of  promissory  notes  due  and  not 
paid  on  the  31st  of  March  this  year  was  £353 
odd,  as  against  £141  at  the  same  period  lust 
year.  The  causes  pointed  out  by  the  board 
are  the  true  ones,  and  the  arrears  are  due  to 
the  exceptional  circumstances. 

Ee  public  buildings,  the  new  Post-office  at 
Cork,  somewhat  long  in  hand,  is  reported  as 
finished  and  occupied ;  and  the  new  Post-office 
at  Kingstown  is  handed  over  to  the  postal 
authorities.  A  telegraph  store  has  been 
provided  at  Belfast.  The  constabulary 
buildings  include  extensive  alterations  at 
BallyjamesdufF  to  adapt  a  structure  to  the 
requirements  of  the  service,  and  some  new 
works  and  repairs  at  Sligo  and  Baldoyle 
Barracks,  County  Dublin.  Surveys  have 
been  made  of  fifty-eight  bridewells  and 
fourteen  military  barracks  throughout  the 
country,  which  it  is  proposed  to  transfer 
from  the  General  Prisons  Board  and  the  War 
Department,  to  be  converted  into  constabu- 
lary barracks.  At  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Military  School  an  enlargement  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chapel  has  taken  place,  fox 
the  accommodation  of  the  boys  and  officials 
of  the  institution.  At  Dundrum  Lunatic 
Asylum  some  works  have  been  carried  out. 
At  the  School  of  Art,  Leinster  House,  an 
enlarged  retiring-room  has  been  provided, 
and  at  the  BotanicGardens.Glasnevin,  latrines 
for  workmen  have  been  constructed.  We 
would  remind  the  board  that  a  number  of 
latrines  are  badly  needed  in  connection  with 
other  public  institutions,  and  urgent  sanitary 
improvements  are  called  for  in  respect  to 
more.  At  Mountjoy  Barracks  additional 
fittings  have  been  provided  in  the  battery- 
room  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  and  im- 
provements made  in  the  heating  appai-atus. 
New  coastguard  stations  have  been  com- 
pleted during  the  past  year  at  Curracloe, 
County  Wexford ;  Howe  Strand,  County 
Cork ;  Rossmouey,  County  Mayo  ;  and 
works  are  in  progress  at  the  following  : — 
Bally  waiter.  County  Down ;  Greenore,  County 
Louth  ;  and  Ventry,  County  Kerry.  At  the 
several  lodges  in  the  Phocais  Park  the  work 
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of  maintenance  comprised  the  operations  of 
tlie  year  with  the  exception  of  a  new  shed 
for  carts  erected  in  the  people's  garden,  and 
ii  retiring-room  for  women  and  children. 
The  works  at  the  Queen's  College,  Cork,  com- 
])i  iscd  additions  to  the  School  of  Medicine, 
Hud  cases  for  the  new  Museum  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  are  in  preparation.  The 
land  recently  acquired  for  adding  to  the 
available  ground  for  botanical  teaching  and 
improving  the  entrance  to  the  college  is  now 
enclosed,  and  progress  is  being  made  in  laying 
it,  out.  The  new  gate  entrance  from  thoWestern 
Koad,  with  the  bridge  across  the  Lee  and  the 
corresponding  avenue,  are  nearly  finished. 
It  is  also  reported tliat  such  progress  is  made 
with  the  house  for  the  growing  and  scientific 
examination  of  plants,  that  it  is  certain  that 
it  can  be  brought  into  use  this  season.  At 
Belfast  the  alteration  is  said  to  have  proved 
a  great  improvement  both  to  the  public  road 
and  to  the  college.  En  passant,  we  may 
Jiere  observe  that  the  fate  of  the  Queen's 
(.Jolleges  hangs  in  the  balance,  and  their 
future  is  a  most  doubtful  one,  in  consequence 
of  Catholic  University  education  schemes 
promoted  within  and  without  the  Govern- 
jiient. 

He  National  Education  Buildings,  the 
erection  of  forty-five  have  been  provided 
during  the  past  year,  at  a  total  cost  of 
i:  12,031  odd,  towards  which  the  Board  paid 
as  grants  iwo-thirds,  the  remaining  one-third 
being  contributed  by  local  persons  interested. 
Various  additions,  alterations,  and  other 
works  and  needs  have  been  supplied  at 
twenty-two  ordinary  literary  National 
Schools,  at  a  total  cost  of  i;y27  odd,  the 
Board  paying  two-thirds  as  before,  the  re- 
maining one-third  coming  from  local  sources. 
In  addition  to  the  above  outlay,  the  Board 
have  expended  in  new  works  and  alterations, 
repairs  and  maintenance,  at  the  Metropolitan 
(or  Central)  Model  School  Buildings,  the 
District  Model,  and  Model  Agi-icultural 
Schools,  the  sum  of  £10,586  odd,  and  a 
further  sum  of  £1,094  odd  for  furniture  for 
those  buildings.  On  the  ordinary  literary 
National  Schools  in  ebarge  of  the  Board  a 
sum  of  £2,905  odd  has  been  expended  in 
■works  of  maintenance  and  repair.  Under 
the  National  School  Teachers'  Residences 
Act  nineteen  applications  for  loans, 
amounting  to  £3,943,  were  received,  and 
eleven  loans  were  granted,  amounting  to 
£2,350.  Under  the  Labouring  Class  Lodging 
Houses  and  Dwellings  Act  twelve  applica- 
tions for  loans,  amounting  to  £11,300,  were 
received  for  the  erection  of  116  dwellings, 
and  ten  loans  were  sanctioned,  amounting  to 
£7,100,  for  the  erection  of  eighty-one 
dwellings.  In  respect  to  the  Limited 
Owners'  Residences  the  cases  are  the  same 
as  reported  upon  last  year,  final  absolute 
orders  being  made  in  connection  therewith. 
Provisional  applications  have  been  made  upon 
two  applications  received  within  the  year, 
one  from  Colonel  C.  J.  Tottenham  for  the 
structural  improvement  of  the  mansion  at 
Woodstock,  County  Wicklow  ;  the  other  from 
the  Earl  of  Meath  for  the  construction  of 
■works  necessary  for  the  supply  of  water  to 
the  mansion  at  Kilruddery,  County  Wicklow. 

Re  Land  Improvement,  the  applications 
and  the  amounts  issued  exceed  those  of  last 
year,  the  applications  being  319,  and  the 
amounts  issued  £125,370.  The  loans,  under 
which  operations  have  been  commenced 
during  the  year  now  reported  on,  are  thus 
classified  : — Drainage  and  other  land  works, 


101  loans ;  amount  sanctioned,  £59,375. 
Farm  buildings,  98  loans ;  amount  sanc- 
tioned, £45,270.  Labourers'  dwellings,  39 
loans  ;  amount  sanctioned,  £25,885.  Scutch 
Mill,  1  loan  ;  amount  sanctioned,  f 235. 

In  respect  to  Thorough  Drainage,  2,714 
acres  are  reported  to  have  been  drained 
during  the  year  reported  on.  Six  loans, 
amounting  to  £2,495,  were  sanctioned  since 
last  report  for  "  planting  for  shelter."  For 
farm  buildings  there  were  116,  amounting  to 
£57,825,  approved  during  the  year.  Dwel- 
lings for  agricultural  labourers  number  thirty- 
six  cases  during  the  year,  the  loans  sanctioned 
amounting  to  £22,705.  When  we  come  to 
notice  tlic  inspectors'  reports  in  the  appen- 
dices under  the  Landed  Property  Improve- 
ment service,  the  above  buildings  in  connec- 
tion will  be  suggestive  of  some  remarks. 

Applications  for  the  formation  of  two  new 
drainage  districts  have  been  received  during 
the  year  1878-9, — namely,  the  River  Bush,  in 
the  County  Antrim,  and  Lough  Erne,  in  the 
County  Fermanagh.  Since  last  report  of  the 
Board  no  further  steps  have  been  taken  in 
the  case  of  the  Lough  Erne  district.  Plans 
have  been  drawn  and  revised,  and  a  number 
of  petitions  have  been  presented  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  land  in  the  district ;  but  the  Board 
and  the  proprietors  have  not  arrived  at  any 
amicable  settlement.  This  delay  is  to  be 
deplored ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  we 
will  not  prejudice  the  case  by  saying  which 
party  we  think  are  mostly  to  blame  and  ought 
to  give  way. 


"IRISH  ARCHITECTURAL 
REPRESENTATION."  * 

Having  puhlished  a  statement  a  few  weeks  since 
respectinj;  architectural  representation  in  Ireland, 
and  the  "  dead-and-alive  "  condition  of  the  Irisli 
Institute  of  Architects,  our  remarks  elicited  a 
reply  from  Mr.  'I'lioinas  Drew,  an  esteemed  raeinber 
of  Hie  council  of  the  Irish  body.  We  inserted  tht 
communication  without  comment,  awaiting  an 
opportunity  that  was  likely  to  happen,  and  which 
lias  happened  since,  enabling;  us  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  matters  for  ourselves.  VV'e  have  cast  about 
extensively  tliroueh  the  city  and  suburbs  of 
Dublin,  and  made  inquiries  amonv;  architects  and 
engineers  of  old  standing,  some  being  members  of 
the  Irish  Institute,  and  the  conclusions  we  have 
formed  go  far,  if  not  thoroughly,  to  corroborate 
many  of  tlie  assertions  made  as  to  the  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  the  Irish  Institute.  Tlie  architects  of 
Dublin,  excepting  the  quota  of  doubtful  members  of 
the  profession,  are  said  to  amount  to  three  or  more 
times  the  niiinber  set  down  by  Mr.  Drew,  and 
many  of  these  are  quite  willing  to  associate  on  a 
proper  basis  for  organisation.  Indeed,  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession  are  more  anxious  to  have 
a  representative  body  tlian  the  elder  brethren,  and 
from  what  we  have  learned  it  is  not  unlikely  tliat  in 
the  coming  antumn  steps  will  be  taken  to  revive 
the  Architectural  Association  that  existed  for  some 
time  and  performed  useful  labour  in  the  same  line* 
as  the  Architectural  Association  of  London.  It  has 
been  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  the  junior  body 
in  Dublin  and  the  Belfast  Association  were  not  con- 
tinued, for  both  certainly  commenced  well,  as  their 
I  proceedings  will  show.  Had  it  been  at  all  sus- 
pected that  the  council  of  the  Institute  would  allow 
what  was  considered  tbe  parent  body  to  dwindle 
I  down  as  it  has  done,  more  energetic  efforts  would 
!  have  been  made  to  keep  the  junior  association 
together,  even  under  modified  conditions,  or  on  a 
basis  suited  to  the  local  circumstances  of  the  case. 
To  say  the  social,  literary,  scientific,  and  convivial 
charms  of  Dublin  are  such  as  to  render  architec- 
tural organisation  and  meetings  most  difficult  or 
impossible  in  Dublin,  is  to  say  something  that  will 
not  be  generally  received.  Why  should  it  be  more 
difficult  for  architects  to  meet  in  ordinary  session 
in  Dublin,  than  engineers  or  members  of  other  pro- 
fessional bodies?  London  possesses  ten  tiroes 
I  the  attractions  of  Dublin,  and  so  proportionately 
I  do  several  other  cities  and  large  towns,  yet  the 
architects  of  those  places,  senior  and  junior,  can 
find  sufficient  time,  besides  attention  to  social  and 
;  convivial  calls,  when  so   inclined,  to  do  useful 
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labour  for  the  interest  of  their  profession.  Wn 
visited  tbe  rooms  and  libraries,  museums,  &c.,  of  a 
few  of  the  learned  bodies  in  Dublin,  and  we  found 
evidence  of  wholesome  organisation  and  valuable 
scientific  and  literary  work.  We  will  not  draw  any 
iiidividious  comparisons,  but  certainly  the  head- 
quarters of  the  architectural  profession  in  Dublin 
at  present,  and  for  several  months  past,  have  not 
been  conspicuous  for  labour  within  or  for  outcome. 
We  speak  plainly  and  without  prejudice,  for  it  is  our 
desire  to  see  a  healthy  Irish  Institute  formed,  anil 
in  working  order.  We  desire  to  see  the  affiliation 
of  the  professional  bodies  throughout  the  kingdom 
with  the  central  one,  an  affiliation  in  spirit  and  pur> 
pose  for  the  general  good,  each  city  and  town  at 
the  same  time  maintaining  its  local  societies  intact. 
IVo  valid  excuse  can  he  advanced  why  Ireland 
could  not  support  a  strong  and  active  Institute. 
Outside  Dublin,  in  Cork,  Belfast,  Derry,  Limerick, 
and  other  cities  and  towns,  there  are  a  number  of 
respectable  architects  witli  a  fair  and  incredsinj; 
practice.  Many  of  these  would  doulitless  join  their 
brethren  in  the  capital  if  a  good  active  conncil  and 
energetic  secretary  were  to  be  found  at  head- 
quarters. There  are  petty  jealousies  rile  and  un- 
kindly feelings  existing  in  Dublin,  no  doubt,  among 
members  of  ihe  profession,  but  in  what  city  and 
town  are  there  not  dissatisfied  beings,  and  whera 
must  we  go  that  we  shall  not  hear  and  see  some 
unpleasant  things?  In  wealth  or  population  of 
course  no  comparison  can  be  drawn  betwetn  London 
and  Dublin  ;  but  as  regards  wealth,  Dublin  at  pre- 
sent is  rich  and  prosperous  enough,  and  buihiini; 
speculation  and  industry  promising  enough  to  make 
a  number  of  archiiecls  feel  easy  who  mind  their 
business  and  treat  their  clients  well.  Indeed,  the 
building  industry  for  many  years  in  Dublin  ami 
other  cities  in  Ireland  may  be  written  down  as  one 
of  the  staple  trades  in  the  country.  In  Dublin 
since  the  decline  of  several  old  local  manufactures, 
the  building  trades  haveafforded  the  chief  employ- 
ment of  the  artisan  population,  Dublin  architects 
have  far  more  to  do  tlian  formerly,  and  of  course 
their  numbers  have  increased.  This  increase  is 
one  reason  why  they  should  be  associated,  for  their 
non-cohesion  or  separation  has  led  to  tbe  cropping- 
up  of  evils  which  might  be  expected,  evils  and 
abuses  which  are  injurious  to  the  profession,  and 
which  can  never  be  minimised  until  a  truly  repre- 
sentative architectural  body  exists.  The  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  can  now  answer  for 
the  professional  integrity  of  its  members,  though  it 
is  possible  still  for  a  member  to  fall,  but  if  he 
does,  he  roust  "fall  out"  of  tbe  ranks  of  tbe 
honoured  corps.  This  standing  scrutiny  and 
discipline  will  be  needed  in  Dublin  when- 
ever a  real  and  active  living  Institute  is  foun- 
ded. At  present  it  is  asserted  that  there  are 
some  unworthy  roembers  of  the  order, — men  calling 
themselves  architects,  who  accept  bye-commissions. 
A  respectable  architect  of  fair  practice  in  Dublin, 
offered,  some  time  ago,  to  give  £20  to  anyone  who 
would  come  forward  and  "  bell  thecal."  That  tbe 
cat  was  not  publicly  "  belled"  was  owing  to  more 
than  one  reason,  but  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  in  no 
place  in  Europe  is  tbe  naroe  of  an  informer  held  in 
sueh  detestation  as  in  Ireland.  Architects,  too, 
have  always  been  reluctant  to  inform,  even  on  an 
unworthy  member  of  the  profession,  and  let  him 
fall  into  other  person's  hands.  In  the  meantime 
the  habitual  offender  thrives,  to  the  injury  of  his 
brethren,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  tbe  profession  ;  and 
outsiders,  never  prone  to  judge  leniently,  denounce 
the  whole  body  for  the  sins  of  tbe  unworthy  few. 
It  is  plain,  at  the  same  time,  though  one  architect 
may  not  inform  on  another  for  sins  of  omission  and 
commission,  some  sharp  means  and  measures  are 
necessary  to  bring  an  offender  to  book. 

It  was  stated  in  a  building  case  in  tbe  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  Dublin,  that  the  architects  in  that 
city  accepted  bribes.  Now,  if  such  an  insinuation 
or  charge  were  made  in  the  London  law  courts 
against  any  of  the  roembers  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  think  of  tbe  indignation  it 
would  justly  provoke, and  bow  soon  the  false  charge 
would  be  repelled,  and  the  accuser  called  upon  to 
substantiate  bis  statement. 

When  the  council  sings  dumb,  well  may  the  body 
at  large  wax  indolent  and  indifferent.  We  were 
informed  that  several  respectable  builders  in  Dublin 
are  as  anxious  to  see  architecture  worthily  repre- 
sented and  its  interests  protected,  as  are  a  number 
of  the  architects  themselves.  Some  of  them,  too, 
would  willingly  subscribe  towards  giving  a  testi- 
monial to  the  person  who  would  courageously 
undertake  the  task,  and  succeed  in  bringing  to  book 
any  architect  who  was  known  to  be  degrading  bis 
profession. 

The  conclusions  we  have  formed  may  be  sum- 
marised in  a  few  more  words.  It  appears  to  us 
that  Dublin  at  present  has  not,  nor  has  she  had  for 
many  months  past,  a  thoroughly  representative 
Institute  of  Architects.   That  the  Irish  capital  is 
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well  able  to  s'ipport  an  Irish  Institute;  and  there 
are  no  serious  impediments  in  the  way  from  pre- 
ventiiia  such  a  body  from  meetinss  and  holdiiie 
reaular  sesiinns  like  kindred  Ijodies  in  the  chief 
cities  and  towns  in  Great  Britain.  Tliat  regularly- 
coiidutted  proeeedinsis,  useful  work  for  the  benefit 
of  the  profession,  and  a  series  of  well-prepared 
papers,  will  always  secure  fair  audiences  in  Dublin, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  other  attractions.  That 
atrchitectural  practice  in  Ireland,  particularly  in 
Dublin,  demands  the  formation  and  maintenance  of 
a  truly  representative  and  visjorous  Institute,  for 
the  conservation  of  the  rights  and  the  correclion  of 
the  abu<es  appertaining  to  the  profession. 

For  the  above  chief  reasons,  among  other  minor 
ones,  a  working,  representative,  aitd  influential 
architectural  body  is  needed  in  Diiblin,  atid  we 
euould  be  always  glad  to  record  the  progress  ofsuch 
an  oraaiiizttlion.  We  have  been  at  some  trouble  to 
asoerlaiti  tite  present  state  of  things.  We  hope  our 
blutilly-expressed,  but  kindly-meant,  remarks  will 
he  taken  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  written; 
for  we  have  no  private  ends  to  subserve,  our  stan- 
dard being  the  comtnon-weal,  and  tione  other. 


ADDITIONS   TO  BLACKHEATH, 
CLONTARF. 

Cue  illustration  is  from  a  sketch  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Drew,  R.H.A.,  exhibited  in  the 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy.  The  original 
bouse  was  erected  only  a  few  years  back  by 
Mr.  Drew,  and  is  of  somewhat-plain  Italian 
style,  with  some  interior  details  of  what 
would  be  now  called  "  Queen  Anne '' 
character,  but  which  were  then  in  advance  of 
the  semi-developed  fashion.  The  additions 
now  being  made  are  intended  to  re-cast  the 
whole  house  on  a  larger  and  more  important 
scale,  an  operation  requiring  some  ingenuity 
in  planning  to  accomplish  successfully.  Of 
the  additions  entirely  new,  the  large  drawing- 
room  appearing  prominently  in  the  sketch 
will  be  the  most  important  feature.  The 
room  proper  will  be  36ft.  long  by  20  ft.  wide, 
with  a  large  bay  on  each  side  which  will  make 
it  practically  about  36  ft.  by  40  ft.,  and  16  ft. 
high.  It  is  to  be  finished  with  details  of 
Renaissance  character,  pilasters,  coved 
ceiling,  &c.  Mr.  Thomas  Pemberton  is  at 
present  the  contractor  for  the  building  itself, 
at  about  i3,800.  A  large  staircase  of  pitch 
pine  and  elaborately-carved  walnut  promises 
to  be  an  effective  architectural  feature. 

An  old  genuine  Queen  Anne  house  for- 
merly existed  at  this  place,  but  in  such  state 
of  decay  as  to  be  impossible  to  preserve  it. 
An  old  carved  chimney-piece  in  the  present 
house  is  the  only  relic  remaining  from  a  fine 
old  ball-room  then  pulled  down. 


BUILDING  PROGRESS  IN  NEWRY. 

In  addition  to  several  buUdings  of  an  im- 
portant character,  and  testifying  to  the 
rapidly-increasing  trade  of  this  northern 
town,  we  have  much  pleasure  to  notice  the 
erection  of  a  grain  store  for  the  Messrs. 
Sinclair,  on  the  Canal-quay,  adjoining  the 
newly-erected  bonded  warehouses  of  Messrs. 
Thompson  and  Co.  Internally  the  building 
measures  170  ft.  in  length  by  72  ft.  in  width, 
and  is  covered  by  a  roof  of  single  span.  The 
floor  is  formed  of  cement  concrete  6  in.  thick, 
and  down  the  centre  of  the  store  a  line  of 
tramway,  the  rails  of  which  are  of  steel,  has 
been  laid,  and  the  contractors  are  at  present 
laying  down  the  tramway  upon  the  Canal- 
quay  roadway,  so  that  when  the  latter  is 
completed  the  Clanrye  Mills  (also  the  pro- 
perty of  Messrs.  Sinclair)  and  the  various 
other  grain  stores  on  Canal-quay  will  be,  by 
means  of  the  tramway,  in  direct  commu- 
nication with  each  other,  the  shipping  in  the 
canal,  and  the  new  grain  stores.  The  roof 
is  constructed  of  timber  covered  with  felt, 
and  the  principals  cross  the  entire  width  of 
the  store  from  sidewall  to  sidewall.  It  is 
calculated  that  the  buildings  will  hold  about 
8,500  tons  of  grain.  Mr.  William  J.  Watson, 
O.K.,  was  the  arcltitect,  and  Messra.  Whelan 
and  W^atson  the  contractors. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE  TESTING  OF  BRICKS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Ay  me  !  wbat  perils  do  environ 
The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron. 

—  HUUIBRAS. 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  letter  of  "  An  Archi- 
tect "  in  your  publication  of  1st  inst.,  as  you 
express  a  hope  that  some  of  your  readers 
will  take  up  the  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  say 
something  on  the  matter.  It  appears  that 
your  correspondent  lately  inspected  bricks  in 
use  (in  or)  under  a  certain  Government  de- 
partment ;  he  examined  them  closely,  and 
found  them  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  a 
mineral  not  to  be  detected  by  an  ordinary 
chemical  analysis,  &c. 

This  is  awfully  tall  talk  !  a  silicate  of  lime 
in  a  burnt  brick  appears  doubtful ;  are  we  to 
infer  that  he  used  an  extraonlinar</  chemical 
analysis,  and,  if  so,  that  he  carried  the  means 
in  his  pocket  ?  However,  as  this  sort  of 
theoretical  and  scholastic  "flap  doodle"  has 
obtained  lately  in  some  quarters,  I  will,  with- 
out going  out  of  my  depth  in  chemistry,  or 
enquiring  what  the  silicate  of  lime  may  have 
been  before  the  process  of  burning,  endeavour 
to  assist  your  correspondent  with  some  prac- 
tical information,  as  one  can  see  with  the 
naked  eye  he  is  not  long  out  of  leading 
strings. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  article  in  the  list  of 
building  materials  so  difiicult  to  test  as  a 
brick  ;  in  fact  no  one  test  can  be  applicable, 
and  much  of  the  result  of  its  use  must 
depend  on  the  experience  of  the  architect, 
assisted  by  the  skill  and  practice  of  the 
workman.  The  burning  of  bricks  is  in  many 
instances  a  great  source  of  safety,  as  in  the 
process  much  of  the  carbonic  dioxide  and 
other  gases  are  driven  off  which  would  prove 
destructive  if  left  latent.  As  the  excellence 
of  a  brick  depends  altogether  on  its  ante- 
cedents, the  architect  should  ascertain 
before  preparing  his  specification  the  best 
localities  for  the  manufacture  convenient  to 
his  work,  and  in  these  localities  examine  the 
nature  of  the  clay  and  method  of  preparation  ; 
along  with  this  he  should  get  a  character  of 
the  produce,  and,  being  satisfied  on  these 
points,  allocate  the  several  descriptions  of 
brick  to  the  portions  of  his  work  they  are 
best  suited  for.  Brick  clay  should  be  dug 
out  in  autumn,  and  allowed  to  mellow  through 
the  winter,  the  lumps  thoroughly  broken  up, 
and  frequently  turned  and  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  and  frost ;  in  the  spring  the  clay 
should  be  thoroughly  soaked  in  water,  tem- 
pered and  kneaded,  and  worked  in  a  pug-mill. 
This  is  what  should  be  done,  but  I  have  seen 
in  many  instances  bricks  in  the  hands  of  the 
workman  in  two  months  after  the  first  dis- 
turbance of  the  virgin  soil. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  form  or  combi- 
nation of  silicon  that  could  be  injurious  to  a 
brick  ;  it  is  an  elementary  substance,  but  as 
the  various  argillaceous  clays  used  in  brick- 
making  are  generally  mixed  with  some  other 
substance,  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find  an 
occasional  atom  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the 
shape  of  gravel  or  flint,  or  what  is  called 
skerry  ;  this  in  the  burning  throws  off  its 
carbonic  dioxide  and  becomes  quick-lime, 
and  will  burst  the  brick  through  its  afiinity 
for  water  if  in  a  damp  situation,  so  that  it  is 
always  advisable  to  throw  a  few  buckets  full 
of  water  over  each  load  of  bricks  as  delivered 
on  the  ground.  Bricks  for  facing  purposes 
should  be  non-absorbent ;  a  damp  wall  suffers 
greatly  from  frost,  an  evil  that  the  nicest 
looking  red  bricks  are  particularly  liable  to  ; 
for  outside  work  I  would  avoid  perforated 
bricks.  I  built  one  house  with  them  at 
Donaghadee  ;  it  was  my  first  and  last ;  rain 
came  through,  as  if  the  18-in.  walls  were  of 
sponge.  But  to  conclude  this  too  long  letter, 
I  will  say  the  best  bricks  in  Ireland  are  tbe 
Athy  or  County  Duhlin  gray  stocks ;  they 
should  be  well  laid  and  finished  with  a  tuck 
joint.  Excellent  bricks  can  be  had  iu 
Youghal  and  in  Belfast,  if  properly  sought 
after.  White  bricks  are  generally  sound, 
clean,  and  strong  ;  but  one  must  beware  of 
a  tendency  in  some  specimens  to  turn  green, 


with  a  curious  growth  of  fungi.  Chemical 
analysis  will  discover  substances  in  a  brick 
which  the  process  of  manufacture  render 
harmless,  and  much  valuable  time  is  often 
wasted  by  tyros  in  running  after  theory ; 
thus  it  sometimes  occurs  that  in  districts 
where  otherwise  excellent  argillaceous  earths 
abound  veins  of  skerry  or  impure  limestone 
are  met  with  ;  in  this  case  the  clay  is  crushed 
between  rollers,  and  the  evil  obviated.  I 
have  never  known  a  mineral  to  be  formed 
during  the  process  of  brick-burning ;  but  the 
age  is  one  of  progress  I 

You,  sir,  are  perfectly  right  in  your  im- 
pression. The  public  departments  have 
skilled  men  to  take  cognisance  of  all  materials 
used  in  their  buildings,  whose  practical 
knowledge  and  experience  are  far  beyond  tbe 
tests  of  the  schools.  What  a  mull  science 
made  in  selecting  the  stone  used  in  the 
Palace  at  Westminster  !  A  good  stone  or 
brick  may  contain  the  same  materials  as  the 
worst ;  chemistry  will  tell  you  the  consti- 
tuents, but  it  will  not  tell  you  the  lasting 
property  of  their  combination.  The  rottenest 
granites  of  Cornwall  are  composed  of  the 
same  minerals  as  the  granites  of  Dalkey, 
the  finest  in  the  world,  although  not  fine 
enough  for  the  patriotic  (?)  builders  of 
Carlisle  Bridge,  or  the  Cork  quays  ;  but  the 
London  citizens,  who  know  what  is  good, 
had  Dalkey  granite  for  their  Thames  E  mbank- 
ment.  Another  Architect. 

July  8th,  1879. 

P.S. — The  late  Captain  Marryat,  in  one  of 
his  admii-able  works,  described  "  Flap  doodle" 
as  the  food  of  a  certain  class  of  persons  ;  he 
may  have  been  thinking  of  some  who  would 
hope  to  form  minerals  in  a  brick-kiln. 


THE  ROYAL  HISTORICAL  AND 
ARCHiEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
IRELAND. 

THE  BELFAST  MEETING. 

The  resolve  of  the  association  to  hold  quar- 
terly meetings  in  future  in  the  provinces,  in 
addition  to  the  annual  one  in  Kilkenny, 
which,  heretofore,  and  since  the  foundation 
of  the  society,  has  been  its  head  quarters,  we 
think  is  not  an  unwise  resolve.  In  pursuance 
to  this  plan  the  first  quarterly  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Belfast  Museum  on  tbe  2ud  inst., 
the  chair  being  occupied  by  Mr.  Richard 
Langrishe  (vice-president).  The  meeting  was 
fairly  successful  and  representative  as  a  pro- 
vincial gathering,  and  much  interest  was 
manifested. 

The  chairman  addressed  the  meeting,  and 
expressed  the  great  pleasure  he  felt  in  finding 
such  an  interest  taken  in  the  association  in 
Belfast.  The  society  was  at  a  very  low  ebb 
some  time  ago,  owing  to  the  illness  of  Rev. 
James  Graves,  and  the  Kilkenny  people 
feared  that  they  should  give  up.  The  council 
had  determined  that  the  association  should 
become  itinerant,  iu  order  to  embrace  mem- 
bers from  all  parts  of  Ireland. 

The  secretary  (Dr.  Caulfield)  read  the 
minutes,  and  also  some  correspondence, 
including  a  letter|from  Mr.  J.  H.  Owen,  of  tbe 
Irish  Board  of  Works,  on  the  subject  of  the 
protection  of  Ancient  Irish  Monuments. 
A  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  J.  R. 
Garstin,  Mr.  R.  M.  Young,  Mr.  W.  Gray, 
Canon  M'llwaine,  Dr.  Caulfield,  Dr.  Moore, 
and  others  took  part.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Grainger  moved  : — "  That  this  meeting 
requests  the  committee  of  tbe  association  to 
enter  into  communication  with  the  Church 
Temporalities  Commissioners  with  a  view  to 
the  further  protection  of  ancient  monuments, 
and  also  to  communicate  with  Sir  John 
Lubbock  in  order  to  further  the  passing  of 
the  bill  through  Parliament  for  this  purj  ose. 

A  local  committee  was  appointed,  wiiu 
Mr.  Wm.  Gray,  C.E.,  as  secretary. 

The  evening  meeting  was  well  attended. 
Lieut. -Col.  Smyth  in  the  chair.  We  should 
not  omit  to  mention  that  in  connection  with 
the  meeting  an  exceedingly  interesting  col- 
lection of  antiquarian  objects  were  shown  iu 
the  Museum. 
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SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  ARTISANS' 
DWELLINGS. 
By  John  S.  Sloane,  C.E.,  Architect. 

PAKT  II. 

In  my  last  communication,  although  des- 
cribing a  favourite  plan  of  house  in  many  of 
the  English  towns,  I  would  not  wisli  my 
readers  to  suppose  I  recommended  that  plan 
in  its  details.  One  objectionable  feature  is 
the  yard  common  to  several  houses,  and  the 
passage  from  the  street ;  the  yard  is  a  never- 
euding  source  of  annoyance  from  the 
quarrelling  and  tale-bearing  of  the  children, 
contention  as  to  dogs,  and  a  thousand-and- 
one  other  matters  well  known  to  all  house- 
keepers. The  common  passage  is  also  an 
evil  that  should  not  be  tolerated,  unless  in 
connection  with  a  back  lane,  other  egress  not 
lieiug  feasible.  Isolation  in  these  dwellings 
is  necessary  to  comfort. 

Another  matter  of  great  importance  is  the 
stairs ;  and  it  is  surprising  what  a  small 
attention  is  given  to  this  by  designers  and 
contrivers  of  model  cottages  ;  the  make-shifts 
to  save  room  and  expense  are  disgusting, 
especially  when  we  give  a  thought  to  those 
for  whose  use  the  stair  is  more  particularly 
required — that  is,  women  and  children.  I 
have  seen  in  model  cottages  a  fliglit  of  stairs 
having  one  riser  to  every  two  treads :  the 
system  has  at  least  antiquity  to  recommend 
it,  as  I  have  met  with  it  in  a  church  pro- 
bably eight  hundred  years  old ;  but  the 
thought  of  a  delicate  woman  with  perhaps 
»  child  in  her  arms  falling  on  such  a  stair 
is  enough  to  make  one  shudder.  In  one 
model  cottage  that  I  visited,  the  occupier,  an 
ingenious  n)au,  had  covered  the  highly 
scientific  stair  with  a  ladder,  very  rough  but 
very  safe,  made  with  larch  from  a  neigh- 
bouring plantation.  The  angle  of  a  toleral)ly 
accessible  cottage  stair  should  be  about  40* ; 
this  stair  was  G5° — in  fact  one  would  think 
anything  at  all  good  enough  for  a  working 
ii:an  or  cottager;  and  the  contrivances  sent 
ill  to  agricultural  societies  and  such  congrega- 
tions to  compete  for  prizes  would  make  a  cat 
Iftugh,  if  the  sensible  animal  were  not  too 
much  grieved  at  the  evidences  of  folly  and 
inhumanity.  Things  of  this  kind  are  to  be 
met  with  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  and  about 
Strangford,  Bandon,  and  Kenmare  I  have 
seen  some  queer  specimens  of  the  realities  of 
Irish  life  ;  these  are  often  the  result  of  the 
handiwork  of  sketching  young  ladies,  who 
make  a  pretty  drawing,  without  any  thought 
as  to  the  comfort  of  the  occupants  ;  an  archi- 
tect is  seldom  or  never  consulted,  and  his 
fees  are  saved. 

Between  the  comfort  of  an  easy  stair  and 
the  nuisance  of  an  inconvenient  ladder  there 
lies  only  a  very  few  inches;  for  whereas  a 
staircase  2  ft.  6  in.  is  too  narrow,  3  ft.  is 
amply  wide  ;  a  10  in.  tread  is  comfort  with  a 
l^iu.  riser,  but  an  8  in.  tread  with  a  9  in.  riser 
is  misery.     People  never  like  to  think  of 
death,  but  it  must  come,  and  so  must  coffins  ; 
and  how  much  does  it  not  add  to  all  other 
miseries  of  such  a  time  to  have  to  slide  the 
remains  (as  I  have  frequently  seen)  down  a 
plank  from  the  window,  the  stair  being  too 
narrow  and  steep  to  admit  of  turning  the 
coffin  1    Young  ladies,  in  planning  model 
cottages,  don't  think  of  this.    It  is  indeed 
strange  how  little  amateur  architects  think 
of  stairs.    There  is  in  the  County  of  Dublin 
a  very  large  mansion  ;  it  was  designed  about 
thirty  years  ago  by  a  young  clergyman  who, 
at  the  time,  was  a  student  in  T.  C.  D.,  and, 
being  undecided  as  to  a  profession,  attended 
both  the  divinity  and  engineering  schools. 
The  contract  for  the  building  vpas  taken  by  n 
local  man,  at  about  ^6,000.     Whether  he 
missed  the  stairs  from  the  plans  and  had  an 
eye  to  "  extras,"  deponent  sayeth  not,  but  he 
commenced  immediately  (after  laying  the 
foundations)  to  erect  a  more  commodious 
gangway  than  is  usual,  knowing,  as  he  said, 
that  the  ladies  of  the  family  would  like  to 
see  how  the  work  went  on,  the  old  dwelling 
being  only  a  few  yards  from  the  new ;  the 
stairs  were  not  missed,  the  work  went  on 
gaily  till  all  was  nearly  finished,  when  some 
busy-body  discovered  that  there  was  no 


"  eacalier,"  and  no  place  for  it,  the  gangway 
occupying  in  the  lower  storey  a  space  ofi'tho 
hall,  in  the  other  bed-rooms,  &c.  Then 
came  the  tng-of-war,  then  the  cry  of  Ohone ! 
and  no  mistake.  What  should  have  been 
done  in  the  first  instance  had  to  be  done  at 

last.    An  architect  should  be  got,  so  S  

was  sent  for.  He  recommended  a  staircase 
as  an  additional  feature  to  the  rather  un- 
picturesque  box  of  a  house,  with  campanile 
to  break  the  sky  line.  Mrs.  H.  would  not 
incur  the  additional  expense.  Mr.  Builder 
was  dismissed  with  ignominy,  but  as  he  took 
his  gangway  and  scatlolding  with  him,  things 

became  very  awkward,  so  S  had  to  cut  and 

contrive  a  stair,  and  the  otherwise  com- 
modious dwelling  has  ever  since  been  an 
object  of  heart-burning  to  all  concerned.  So 
much  for  amateur  architects  ! 

There  is  a  matter  that  all  builders  or  pro- 
prietors of  artisans'  dwellings  should  particu- 
larly attend  to,  that  is  sub  letting;  it  isi)criiap8 
the  only  point  on  which  I  would  advocate 
interference ;  few  unacquainted  with  their  way 
of  living  would  believe  what  an  evil  this  is, 
or  how  it  is  jjcrsisted  in.  In  Dublin,  in  such 
places  as  Bride-street,  Marlborougli-street, 
and  other  avenues  of  pulilic  resort  and 
thoroughfare,  three  standing  four-post  wagon- 
roofed  bedsteads  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
one  room,  whicli  also  serves  for  living-room  ; 
the  owner  of  the  room  and  his  wife,  and  per- 
haps, two  children  will  occupy  one  bed ;  a 
female  servant  out  of  place  or  perhaps  two 
will  sleep  in  another,  whilst  a  couple  of 
tradesmen  or  one  tradesman  and  his  wife 
will  have  the  third,  giving  a  little  more  than 
300  cubic  feet  of  breathing  space  for  each  ; 
the  males  generally  rise  early  to  go  to  their 
work,  so  the  females  have  the  room  to  them- 
selves. This  is  one  of  the  matters  which 
call  for  improvement,  and  all  such  sub-letting 
should  be  discountenanced.  In  many  of  the 
agricultural  parts  of  England,  the  model 
dwellings  are  execrable.  One  writer  in  the 
sanitary  report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners in  1B42,  speaking  of  the  crowded  state 
of  the  cottages,  says  : — "  How  they  lie  down 
to  rest,  how  they  sleep,  how  they  can  preserve 
common  decency,  how  unutterable  horrors 
are  avoided,  is  beyond  all  conception.  The 
case  is  aggravated  when  there  is  a  young 
woman  to  be  lodged  in  this  confined  space, 
who  is  not  a  member  of  the  family,  but  is 
hired  to  assist  in  the  field-work,  for  every 
labourer  is  bound  to  provide  a  female.  It 
shocks  every  feeling  of  propriety  to  think 
that  in  a  room  within  such  a  space  as  I  have 
been  describing,  civilised  beings  should  be 
herding  together  without  a  decent  separation 
of  age  and  sex."  With  such  a  state  of  things 
in  the  country  parts  of  happi/  England,  need 
we  wonder  at  over-crowding  in  poor  dirty 
Dublin  ? 

Since  I  wrote  the  first  part  of  this  article 
early  in  last  month,  I  have  been  consulted 
(in  the  way  of  business)  as  to  the  plans  for 
nearly  one  hundred  workingmen's  dwellings 
in  a  provincial  city,  and  in  the  lengthened 
conversations  that  occurred  in  considering 
the  various  portions  of  the  designs,  many 
matters  of  gi-eat  interest  and  value  as  to  the 
arrangements  of  such  tenements  came  on  the 
tapis.  I  have  also  had  a  large  bundle  of 
plans  from  the  proprietors  of  a  rapidly  rising 
town  in  the  north-west  of  England,  whose 
whole  population  is  artisan ;  the  drawings 
differed  very  slightly,  the  aim  in  each  case 
being  pretty  much  the  same,  i.e.  to  provide  a 
comfortable  home  for  4s.  6d.  per  week,  at  an 
outlay  of  £150  for  each  house,  the  interest  on 
the  outlay  averaging  six  and  a-half  per  cent., 
and  the  cubic  cost  being  about  4d.  per  foot, 
in  either  instance  rates  were  very  low  as  was 
also  ground  rent,  under  £3  per  annum. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  safety  of  investment, 
and  the  description  of  security,  coupled  with 
the  amount  of  good  that  is  sure  to  follow 
physically  and  morally,  we  may  look  forward 
with  a  feeling  of  hopefulness  towards  seeing 
that  before  long  the  working  man  will  be  pro- 
vided with  a  home  in  which  he  can  enjoy  the 
proper  amount  of  pure  air,  and  awaken  from 
his  slumbers  in  the  morning,  refreshed  and 
ready  for  his  day's  work,  without  that  craving 


for  a  stimulant  from  which  springs  so  much 
of  intemperance  and  its  concomitant  evils. 


THE  ART  OF  THE  ITALIAN 
RENAISSANCE.* 

(Continued  from  page  200.) 

In  the  lecture  on  the  present  occasion  he  wan 
to  speak  chiefly  of  Leonardo,  Correggio,  and 
Michael  Angelo.  So  far  they  had  watched 
the  steady  progress  of  Italian  art  from  its 
rude  beginnings  in  the  works  of  Cimabue  and 
Giotto  to  its  technical  perfection  in  the 
hands  of  Montegna,  the  Bellini,  and  the  great 
Florentines.  They  had  now  to  witness  the 
last  Titanic  effort  on  the  part  of  men  of  the 
most  astounding  genius  to  carry  the  per- 
fection further — to  set  a  new  storey  upon 
this  Renaissance  Tower  of  Babel,  whose  top 
was  already  in  the  clouds.  In  these  three 
men,  with  the  addition  of  Raphael  and  the 
Venetians,  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance 
attains  its  supreme  expression.  Leonardo, 
though  in  point  of  time  a  man  of  the  l.Oth 
century,  rather  than  of  the  16th  century, 
belongs  to  the  latter  by  the  reach  of  his 
genius  and  the  perfection  of  his  style. 
Chronologically,  he  is  the  contemporary  of 
Sando  Botticelli  and  Filipino  Lippi;  logically, 
he  belongs  to  the  time  of  Michael  Angelo 
and  Raphael.  Born  in  1452,  most  of  hiu 
work  was  done  before  the  end  of  the  15th 
century,  of  which  he  saw  only  the  first  two 
decades,  dying  in  1519.  The  impressiou 
made  by  Leonardo  upon  his  contemporaries 
is  distinctly  felt  in  the  many  anecdotes  em- 
balmed by  Vasari  and  other  writers  of  the 
day.  He  was  for  the  Florentines  and 
Milanese  much  what  Dean  Swift  is  for  us  in 
Dublin — a  legendary  personage  around  whose 
imposing  personality  quite  a  cycle  of  such 
anecdotes  gathers.  In  personal  appearance, 
as  in  genius,  he  was  a  king  among  princes — 
moving  among  men  like  a  demi-god  of 
physical  grace  and  intellectual  brightness. 
Great  as  was  the  versatility  of  many  of  the 
men  of  the  Renaissance,  Leonardo's  was  re- 
markable even  compared  with  that  of  his 
most  versatile  contemporaries — the  remark- 
able thing  being  the  fact  that  if  he  was  a 
jack-of-all-trades,  he  possessed  the  rare  dis- 
tinction of  being  master  of  all.  Michael 
Angelo  was  great  as  an  architect  and 
sculptor,  and  a  painter,  and  was  no  con- 
temptible poet.  Leonardo  was,  besides,  a 
skilled  musician,  who  sang  his  impromptu 
compositions  to  a  silver  lute  of  his  owii 
designing,  formed  like  a  horse's  head,  and 
tuned  according  to  acoustic  laws  discovered 
by  himself.  He  was  an  engineer  of  most 
original  genius,  the  best  anatomist  of  his 
day,  a  great  arithmetician  and  geometer. 
There  were  few  regions  of  human  activity  in 
which  he  was  not  more  or  less  at  home.  But, 
probably  few  men  of  great  genius  so  favoured 
by  circumstances  as  Leonardo  have  left  so 
little  of  supreme  accomplishment,  as 
measured  by  the  amount  of  actual  power 
possessed.  His  very  versatility,  joined  with 
an  extreme  fastidiousness  as  to  his  workman- 
ship, resulting  from  the  high  ideal  he  always 
set  before  him,  prevented  his  perpetual 
activity  from  achieving  the  marvellous  re- 
sults which  his  marvellous  genius  served  to 
warrant  his  admirers  in  expecting.  He  has 
also  been  unfortunate  as  regards  the  pre- 
servation of  his  greatest  works.  Never- 
theless, enough  of  his  work  remains  to  con- 
firm his  title  to  a  place  among  the  greatest. 
The  lecturer  criticised  in  detail  several  of 
Leonardo's  works,  and  then  referred  to 
Corregio.  To  turn  from  Leonardo  to 
Corregio  is  almost  like  turning  from  Goethe 
to  the  most  sensuous  parts  of  Spenser  ;  but 
Spenser  is  much  too  serious  and  thoughtful 
to  be  fitly  compared  with  Corregio.  The 
purposeless  lusciousness  of  some  of  Schu- 
bert's beautiful  and  interminable  composi- 
tions may,  perhaps,  serve  as  a  tolerable 
parallel ;  but  no  one  in  any  art  was  ever  so 
innocently  wanton,  so  divinely  idiotic  as 
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Corregio.  Corregio's  drawings,  which  are 
usually  sketches  in  red  chalk,  are  often  very 
beautiful,  though  the  beauty  is  rather  sen- 
suous than  spiritual,  his  type  of  female  faces 
with  their  narrow  chins,  and  heavy-lidded 
eves  verging  upon  the  hysterical.  Between 
Corregio  and  Michael  Angelo  there  is  a  gulf 
as  wide  and  as  deep  as  the  Atlantic.  They 
are  inhabitants  of  different  spiritual  conti- 
nents, or  rather  of  different  epochs  of  develop- 
ment. Corregio  is  like  the  sylph  or  sylvan 
spirit  of  the  later  mythologies.  Michael 
Angelo  is  a  Titan  bom  of  the  primeval 
imagination  of  the  world — an  insurgent  spirit, 
whose  feet  base  themselves  on  the  roots  of 
the  mountains,  and  whose  brow  overtops  the 
clouds.  The  great  work  of  Michael  Angelo's 
youth  is  the  "Pieta  "  of  St.  Peter's,  finished 
when  he  was  but  four-and-twenty.  It  is 
indeed  one  of  the  great  works  of  his  life — 
full  of  the  tenderest  feeling.  The  Virgin 
Mother  supports  her  dead  Son  on  her  lap, 
across  which  he  lies,  with  his  nail-pierced 
hands  and  feet  and  thorn-crowned  head 
hanging  languidly  in  the  utter  rest  of  death. 
The  mother  gazes  into  his  worn  hut  peaceful 
face,  which  seems  to  have  fallen  asleep  with 
the  words  "  It  is  finished  "  on  his  lips,  as  if 
she  were  pondering  in  her  breast  all  that 
love  brings  to  her  remembrance.  Her  face 
is  full  of  no  vulgar  anguish.  A  solemn  awe 
seems  to  hold  her  in  a  trance,  in  which  things 
deeper  than  life  or  death  are  revealed  to 
her. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  REMAINS  OF 
DOWN  ABBEY.* 

When  first  I  was  honoured  with  a  request  to 
occupy  part  of  the  valuable  time  of  this  asso- 
ciation on  the  occasion  of  its  meeting  in 
Belfast,  my  hesitation  arose  chiefly  from  the 
difficulty  in  finding  something  fresh  to  place 
before  it — some  unhackneyed  topic — some 
untrampled  or  new  path  whereon  to  act  as 
cicerone  this  evening.  Our  visitors  here  will 
by  this  time  have  found  out  for  themselves 
that  in  the  north  of  Ireland  (and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Belfast  in  particular)  it  is 
very  difficult  to  pursue  in  any  practical  and 
consecutive  manner  the  archaeology  of  medi- 
eval structures,  ecclesiastical  or  domestic. 
From  a  variety  of  reasons  well  known  to  all 
students  of  local  history,  we  have  few  and 
but  widely-scattered  remains  of  mediaeval  art- 
workmanship  ;  and  such  as  still  exist  have 
been  scandalously  ravaged  by  the  ignorant, 
as  well  as  by  the  violent  hands  of  man — 
shorn  of  their  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive details  of  construction  and  ornament. 
Hence  arose  my  perplexity  when  casting 
about  for  an  untrodden  path  in  the  one  de- 
partment of  your  science  in  which  I  claim 
the  privilege  of  making  investigation  on  my 
own  account.  It  is  because  my  subject  is 
brimful  of  profit,  as  well  as  interest,  not 
merely  to  the  archaeologist  and  the  architect, 
l>ut  also  to  the  art-student  and  art-workman, 
that  I  make  the  venture  of  bringing  it  before 
you  ;  and  it  is  with  all  deference  to  the 
matured  judgment,  and  in  reliance  upon  the 
good  nature  of  the  veterans  of  this  science 
here,  that  I  endeavour  to  place  before  you  in 
some  new  lights  the  archaeology  of  Down 
Abbey. 

Our  difficulties  in  finding  the  new  light 
wherein  to  examine  this  subject  are  lessened 
by  the  fact  that  it  has  in  the  most  unaccount- 
able way  had  the  "  go-by  "  on  all  hands  for 
many  years,  and  since  Dr.  Hodges  "  analysed" 
it  in  his  very  young  days,  and  illustrated  it 
in  the  Irish  Penny  Maijazim  for  October, 
1841,  all  alike  (with  one  exception)  appear  to 
have  gone  as  they  came,  ignoring  the  value 
of  this  heritage  of  Gothic  art,  or  unstirred 
to  examine  it  in  any  critical  way.  The  only 
one  who  has  subsequently  exhibited  any  prac- 
tical feeling  for,  or  critical  appreciation  of, 
the  Gothic  sculpturings  in  tlie  modern  Cathe- 
dral was  Bishop  Mant  (bishop  of  the  diocese 
whose  history  and  antiquities  he  loved  to  ex- 
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plore).  In  the  library  of  a  local  ecclesiologist 
there  is  still  preserved  the  original  manu- 
script of  the  hrochur*  anent  Down  Abbey  by 
Bishop  Mant.  This,  in  various  forms,  has 
been  occasionally  published  by  the  provi- 
sional committee  of  the  cathedral. 

Of  all  the  remains  of  mediaeval  art-work- 
manship of  ecclesiastical  architecture  which 
we  in  the  Province  of  Ulster  possess,  the 
most  extensive  and  complete  in  their  chrono- 
logical sequence  and  association,  the  most 
frequently  seen,  yet  the  most  completely 
ignored  and  misunderstood,  are  the  very  fine 
series  of  sculpturing  in  the  capitals  to  the 
:  piers  and  pier-responds  and  other  architec- 
tural detail  of  the  Gothic  period  at  Down- 
patrick  Cathedral — a  structure,  of  the  history 
of  which  (time  and  space  being  very  limited) 
1  will  only  attempt  the  merest  outline,  and 
that  only  offered,  as  I  proceed  with  the  paper, 
by  way  of  collateral  evidence  to  the  correct- 
ness of  my  theories. 

The  present  cathedral  was  commenced  in 
the  year  1790,  and  was  engrafted  upon  the 
ruin.  The  venerable  yet  sturdy  fabric  of  what 
in  Bishop  Tiberius's  time  (a.d.  1536)  was  the 
eastern  arm  of  a  gorgeous  abbey  minster  fully 
240  ft.  long.    It  has  been  hitherto  asserted 
that  it  was  erected  on  the  ruin  of  the  church, 
but  I  must  make  a  distinction,  and  the  diffe- 
rence is  that  the  modern  cathedral  I  can  show 
to  have  been  built  upon  the  choir  and  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  Church,  upon 
what  in  modern  churchwarden's  vocabulary  is 
termed  the  chancel  of  the  church.    It  will  at 
once  occur  to  you  to  enquire — But  where  is 
the  nave  of  the  church  ?     Where  are  the 
transepts  ?    Local  folk  will  answer  that  their 
foundations  and  part  of  their  walls  are  still 
under  the  sod  in  the  adjacent  field  and 
garden.    They  are  lying,  for  the  most  part, 
outside  the  precincts  of  the  graves  ;  and, 
further,  there  are  to  the  north  and  north- 
west of  the  present  church  tower  the  foun- 
dations, and  probalily  under  the  extensive 
grass-grown  mounds  more  than  mere  foun- 
dations, of  the  chapter-house,  fratery,  dor- 
mitories, and  other  structures  incidental  to 
one  of  the  most  important  and  extensive 
abbeys  in  Ireland.    And  these  exist,  notwith- 
standing that  it  was  the  quarry  whence  was 
excavated  a  large  proportion  of  the  building 
materials  with  which  in  the  last  century  many 
of  the  buildings  in  Downpatrick  were  erected. 
If  we  remember  that  the  floor  of  the  choir 
and  sanctuary  would  have  been  the  most 
elevated  of  all  the  floor  levels  in  the  church 
by  a  number  of  steps — at  least  three  steps, 
more  probably  seven  steps,  or  ten,  or  more — 
and  when  you  have  in  the  Minster  at  Down 
deducted  the  necessary  difference  in  levels  to 
descend  to  and  reach  the  probable  level  of  the 
floor  of  the  vanished  nave,  you  will  be  inclined 
to  believe  with  me  that  the  quarry  has  not  by 
any  means  been  exhausted,  more  particularly 
when  we  know  that  part  of  the  quarry  which 
embraced  the  nave,  probably  with  crypts, 
had  been  buried  for  two  centuries  or  more  in 
accumulation  of  iUhrin  and  soil.     I  need 
scarcely  remind  you  tliat  in  mediaeval  times 
it  was  essential  that  a  Benedictine  abbey 
minster  should  have  its  nave.    I  exhibit  the 
original  plan  of  St.  Werburgh's  Abbey,  in 
Chester,  upon  the  lines  of  which  John  De 
Courcy's  monks  had  this  of  Down  remodelled 
and  enlarged.     Examine  the  plans  of  any 
other  abbey  churches,  and  observe  the  ground 
plan  almost  invariably  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross,  of  course  differing  in  proportions,  but 
still  preserving  nave,  transepts,  choir,  and 
sanctuary.    Refer  to  the  plans  of  Armagh 
Cathedral,    Christ   Church,    St.  Patrick's, 
Dublin,    and  satisfy  yourself   as   to  their 
lengths  and  ground  plans;  then  consult  Dean 
Reeves's  invaluable  work  on  the  antiquities 
of  Down,  and  learn  that  the  priors  of  this 
great  abbey  were  peers  of  Ireland,  and  pos- 
sessed fully  one-third  of  the  lands  of  Lecale  ; 
then  find  the  assessed  values  and  taxation  of 
Down  Abbey  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  I 
think  you  will  conclude  with  me  that  the 
ruin  100  ft.  long,  as  given  by  Harris,  very 
inadequately  represents  the  Abbey  Minster 
which  was  beautified  and  extended  by  Bishop 
Tiberius,  and  which  from  its  eastern  chapel 


or  sanctuary  to  its  western  gable  would,  on 
the  most  moderate  calculation,  reach  240  or 
250  ft.  in  length. 

"  The  Abbey,"  as  the  Protestant  cathedral 
of  this  diocese  is  very  frecjuently  called, 
contains   within  itself   representative  spe- 
cimens and  scraps  of  almost  every  epoch  of 
Gothic  art,  except  "  Perpendicular  "  work, 
while  scattered  around  it  upon  the  grass,  ex- 
posed to  all  weathers  in  a  shameful  state  of 
neglect,  and  treated  as  mere  debris,  are  frag- 
ments of  a  sculptured  Celtic  cross,  which, 
as  we  have  been  informed  on  good  authority, 
have   been  cansus  belli   "to   more  quasi- 
religious  shindies  than  any  other  stones  of 
their  size  in  Ulster ;  into  the  fact  of  the 
possession  of  these  now  neglected  stones 
(and  of  another  which  has  since  happily 
fouod  a  congenial  resting-place),  there  was 
imparted  not  many  years  ago  all  the  intense 
bitterness  of  the  odium  theoloyicurn.  Surely 
they  are  as  well  entitled  to  safe  sanctuary 
inside  the  church  as  the  tombstone  of  Lord 
Cromwell.    You  have  on  the  wall  a  rubbing 
of  one  panel  of  this  cross,  which  exhibits  the 
well-known  characteristics    of  the  "opus 
Hibernicum."     This  panel,  I  may  state, 
almost  exactly  corresponds  with  one  of  the 
panels  of  the  Cross  of  Arboe.  As  these  Celtic 
crosses  have  been  popularly  associated  with 
the  pseudo-gi'ave  of  St.  Patrick,  reference  to 
them  here  would  suggest  the  vexed  question 
of  the  final  resting-place  of  the  remains  of 
that  venerated  apostle  ;  but  I  disclaim  any 
such  topic,  as  it  is  far  wide  of  the  aims  of 
this  paper.   I  must  now  di/ect  your  attention 
to  a  sketch  which  purports  to  be  a  view  of 
the  ruins  of  Down  Abbey  and  Round  Tower 
as  they  stood  in  1789 — the  year  in  which  Mr. 
Charles  Lilly,  the  architect,  made  his  plans 
and  undertook  the  supervision  of  the  modern 
erection.      It    appears   that   the  original 
drawing  of  these  ruins  by  Lilly  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  William  Johnston,  Esq.,  of 
Ballykilbeg.    I  also  eihibit  the  lithograph 
of  the  abbey  given  in  the  "  Ulster  Journal  of 
Archaeology,"  vol.  iv.,  page  130.    From  all 
these  illustrations  we  may  observe  that  the 
Round  Tower  of  Down  anciently  stood,  with 
reference  to  the  abbey  church  when  in  its 
prime,  in  a  position  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  which  the  Round  Tower  of  St.  Canice, 
Kilkenny,  occupies — i.e.,  close  to  the  south 
transept.    In  the  autumn  of  1789  this  Round 
Tower  was  pulled  down,  an  act  of  vandal- 
ism much   to   be   deplored — the  result  of 
political  jealousy.     Ere  I  leave  the  subject 
of  early  Irish  stone-carvings,  I  beg  to  direct 
your  attention  to  this  full-size  drawing  of  a 
small  monolith,  which,  fortunately  for  its 
safety,  was  built  out  of  harm's  way  upon  the 
inner  face  of  the  wall  over  the  doorway  of 
the  vestibule  of  this  cathedral.     On  this 
stone  we  have  sculptured  an  Irish  cross  with 
the  bas-relief  of  an  early  Irish  abbot  carrying 
his  bachal  and  book.    01  serve  the  archaic 
form  of  this  crozier,  coinciding  with  those 
anciently  in  use  in  the    primitive  Celtic 
Church,  the  relics  of  some  of  which,  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  bear  the  appearance  at  a  distance 
of  fossil  gas-pipes,  but  on  close  inspection 
revealing  exquisite  examples  of  the  Irish 
interlaced  work.    We  might  have  expected 
to  have  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Down  Abbey 
more  frequent  traces  of  the  art- workmanship 
of  the  Hiberno-Romanesque   period.  We 
must  remember  the  growing  importance  at 
this  period  of  the  Abbey  Church  and  of  the 
ecclesiastical  school  at  Dundaleathglas,  or 
Down.    It  is  in  numerous  records  by  the 
Four  Masters  shown,  that  since  a  period 
nearly    coeval   with   the    introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Ireland  this  was  the  site 
whereon   stood    successively  enlarged  and 
beautified  ecclesiastical  structures.  We  have 
numerous  records  of  invasion  and  pillage  by 
the  Danes,  who  were  particularly  attracted 
to  Down.    Under  date  1015  Dundaleathglas 
was  totally  burned,  with  its  daim  Hag  (stone 
church)    and    cloictheach    (round  tower). 
Bishop  Malachy  the  First  was  an  earnest 
originator  and  patron  of  church  extension 
schemes.     The   period   of  his  episcopate 
(dating  from  1136  to  1143)  closely  synchro- 
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nisca  with  the  erection  of  Cormac's  Chapel 
oa  the  Rock  of  Cashel,  which  is  the  most 
unique  ecclesiastical  edifice  ever  erected  in 
Ireland,  and  marks  the  distinct  and  indepen- 
dent tendency  of  Irish  architecture  to  work 
out  a  style  of  its  own,  based  on  Romanesque 
types.     This  Malachy  (the  famous  Malachy 
O'Morfrair)  made  Down  his  head  quarters, 
and  repaired  and  beautified  the  church  of 
tliat  see.    He  already  had  in  his  church  the 
boautilied  shrine,  or  tomb,  of  the  relics  of 
SS.  Patrick,  liridj^et,  and   Columba.  We 
liave  on  record  that  Donard,  a  saintly  artificer, 
ornamented  this  tomb.     Wo  have  on  record 
tliat  the  bell  of  the  will — i.e.,  St.  Patrick's 
bell — was  transmitted  from  Down  to  Armagh. 
We  have  most  of  us  seen  this  bell  of  archaic 
type,  with  its  exquisitely  ornamented  shrine. 
There  is   abundant  proof   in  tlie"  Annuls 
of  tlie  Four  Masters,"  and  in  St.  Bernard's 
"Life  of  Malachy"  to  sliow  that  this  en- 
lightened cliurclininn  fostered  native  arts  and 
artificers,  although  in  his  latter  days  he  craved 
for  the  introduction  of  continental  types  of 
church  architecture  and  foreign  (we  might 
say  alien)  forms  of  church  ritual.    Pity  it  is 
tliat  we  have  not  now  in  Down  Abbey  any  of 
the  work   of    St.    Donard  and   such  like 
devotees  to  tiiat  mode  of  Irish  art  whicli 
identified  itself  with  the  legends  of  local 
antiquity  and  the   mysterious  relics  of  an 
ancient  faith.    Now,  however  much  we  may 
wish  to  have  had  some  vestiges  of  the  work 
of  Bishop  Malachy  the  First  to  show  in  the 
cathedral  at  Down,  I  must  say  that  we  do  not 
find    any   architectural  detail  evidencing 
features  assignable  to  any  date  prior  to  the 
undoubted  early  English  work  of  John  De 
(Jourcy's   abbey  builders,   or  about  1183, 
during  the  episcopate  of  Malachy  the  Third. 
I  am  aware  that  this  statement  is  at  variance 
with  the  suggestions  of  Bishop  Mant,  who 
assigns  "  all  the  sculptured  work   in  the 
capitals  as  well  as  the  arch  mouldings  of  the 
'  five   handsome   arches,'   as   probably  be- 
longing to  the  period  of  Malachy  the  First, 
or  1137  ;  "  but  I  have  hereafter  to  show  tiiat 
a  large  proportion  of  this  carved  detail  can 
easily  be   identified   as   tlie  work   of  two 
centuries  later — i.e.,  the  decorated  period. 
I  have  been  privileged  by  aecess  to  Bishop 
Plant's   original   manuscript,   now  in  the 
possession  of  Canon  Macllwaine,  and  I  feel 
bound,  in  justice  to  its  author,  to  give  the 
exact  words  of  its   introduction,   as  this 
causes  me  to  feel  less  timidity  in  presenting 
my  own  views  and  researches  on  the  subject. 
He  states  that  "  the  deductions  which  are 
thus  hazarded  in  this  essay  are  offered  with 
considerable  hesitation,"  and  we  may  feel 
certain    that    their    author    would  have 
amended  them  if  spared  to  later  days  when 
archaeological   science  had  more  opportu- 
nities of  becoming  exact  and  certain.  My 
identification  of  the  architectural  detail  in 
the   cathedral   commences  at  the  moulded 
circular    abacus  and   unfloriated  capitals, 
which  is,  without  doubt,  early  English  work, 
and  that  of  a  very  distinct  type,  although 
we  have  also  unfloriated  capitals  grouping  in 
the  decorated  work  in  the  clusters  of  shafts 
in  the  east  wall  of  the  church.    These  early 
English  capitals  occur  where  shown  on  the 
ground  plan  of  the  cathedral,  and  marked 
No.  1,  and  I  consider  them  to  have  been  part 
of  the  earliest  work  of  De  Courcy's  builders  ; 
and  as  Malachy  the  First's  church  would 
have  been  much  too  small  for  the  large  bands 
of  monks  from  St.  Werburgh's,  in  Chester, 
imported  by  De  Courcy,  it  would  have  been 
swept  away  (in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
native  Irish  clergy  were  turned  out)  to  make 
room  for  the  new  forms  of   art,  and  to 
accommodate  a  new   and  more  advanced 
ritual.    It  is  my  opinion,  based  on  careful 
search  and  much  thought,  that  there  was 
waged  on  that  occasion  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation all  down  the  line,  or  different  lines, 
against    the  Irish  national  institutions — 
political,  religious,  architectural,  and  artistic 
—  and  that  it  was  only  the  superstitious  fears 
of  De  Courcy  which  saved  such  relics  of 
Celtic  art  as  were  left  about  the  shrine  of 
St.  Patrick,  whom  this  warrior  sought  in 
every  way  to  propitiate  in  his  favour,  as  re- 


lated by  Camden.  It  is  this  which  we 
attribute  as  being  the  primary  reason  why 
we  haye  such  scanty  remains  of  the  Hiberno- 
Romauesque  period  at  Down  Abbey — the 
previous  plundering  by  the  Danes  being 
another  reason. 

I  must  now  direct  your  attention  to  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  piers  on  which  rest  the 
five  handsome  arches  of  the  ruined  Abbey 
Church,  mentioned  by  Harris.  To  use  Bishop 
Mant's  description  : — "  The  form  of  these 
piers  is  not  common  ;  they  arc  oblong  with 
the  angles  taken  off,  and  are  ornamented  on 
the  shorter  faces  {i.e.,  on  the  east  and  west 
faces)  with  semicircular  shafts  of  cut  stone, 
the  capitals  of  which  appear  sculptured  with 
figures  of  human  heads,  grotesque  animals, 

and  foliage   These  piers  support  the 

five  handsome  arches,  which  may  l)e  of  the 
same  date."  Now,  with  reference  to  the 
original  form  of  these  "  oblong  piers  with 
their  angles  taken  off,"  I  will  ask  you  to  in- 
spect tlie  very  beautiful  clustered  shafts  and 
pier  responds,  north  and  south  of  the  modern 
reredos  at  the  eastern  wall  of  the  cathedral, 
of  which  you  have  photos  here  as  well  as 
sketches.  We  look  to  the  form  of  these 
responds  and  clustered  shafts  for  the  key  to 
tiio  original  form  of  the  north  and  south 
faces  of  the  j)ier,  which  now,  instead  of  such 
clustered  shafts,  present  chamfered  angles 
with  Queen  Anne  string  moulding  at  the 
level  of  the  abacus.  Doul)tless,  the  architect 
Lilly  was  under  the  necessity  of  chamfering 
the  angles  or  re-constructing  the  piers  to  the 
form  in  which  we  now  have  them,  for  we  may 
easily  understand  that  the  angle  shafts  on 
these  i)iers  would  have  horribly  Buffered 
during  the  iconoclastic  period  which  ensued 
between  a.d.  1538  (when  Leonard  Lord  Gray, 
having  burnt  the  Cathedral  at  Down,  con- 
verted it  into  a  stable)  and  the  year  1790,  at 
which  date  Lilly  commenced  the  so-called 
"restoration,"  according  to  his  lights  and 
the  means  placed  at  his  disposal.  Upon  close 
inspection  of  some  of  those  piers  I  consider 
that  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  in  some 
cases,  if  not  in  all,  these  angle  shafts 
are  plastered  up  after  the  fashion  of  Lilly's 
period,  and  still  exist ;  but  this,  of  course, 
without  permission  from  the  authorities,  I 
could  not  further  investigate.  I  ask  you  to 
inspect  for  yourselves  the  manner  in  which 
the  arch  mouldings  are  stopped  over  these 
chamfered  angles,  and  draw  your  own  con- 
clusions, which,  if  they  differ  from  those  now 
advanced,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear.  As  it  is 
to  the  sculptured  capitals  and  mouldings  of 
these  engaged  shafts  we  chiefly  look  for  the 
data  upon  which  to  base  conclusions  as  to 
dates.  I  will  take  them  in  the  following  order  : 
1st.  Those  having  archaic  forms  and  gro- 
tesques, and  with  foliage.  2nd.  Those  having 
foliage  and  mouldings  showing  characteristics 
of  the  early  English  style,  in  various  stages. 
3rd.  Those  having  foliage  showing  character- 
istics of  the  decorated  style  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  capitals  figured 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  on  the  plan  have  carved 
on  them,  in  very  bold  and  prominent  relief, 
those  fanciful  archaic  forms  and  grotesques, 
and  invariably  some  little  foliage  attached, 
and  are  assignable,  by  comparison  with  vpell- 
known  examples  in  English  abbey  churches, 
to  the  early  English  period.  Take  this  one. 
No.  3 — It  is  the  only  one  of  the  series  which 
I  consider  to  possess  any  approach  to  sym- 
bolism, and  I  certainly  find  it  placed  in  the 
most  appropriate  position,  near  to  the  modern 
pulpit.  We  have  on  it  carved  the  tonsured 
head  of  a  cleric,  boldly  projecting,  and  on 
each  side  attacking  it  with  ravenous  jaws  are 
two  nondescripts,  which  suggest  by  their 
attitudes  the  approach  of  some  besetting  sins 
to  overpower  the  cleric.  They  have  long,  flat, 
dragon's  heads,  powerful  sinewy  jaws,  with 
goat's  beards,  the  eyes  cunning  and  intent 
even  in  their  worn-out  condition,  the  neck 
twisted,  the  bodies  having  wings  of  a  bird 
with  conventional  feathers.  Short-jointed 
bipeds  they  are,  with  claws  and  paws  ;  the 
tail  of  one  of  them  finishes  with  early 
English  foliated  leaves  ;  the  extremity  of  the 
other  is  covered  up  with  one  of  Mr.  Charles 
Lilly's  cherubic  namby-pambyisms.    This  is 


the  only  instance  we  have  in  the  eastern  end 
of  the  cathedral  of  an  early  English  capital, 
and  there  may  be  a  reason  for  this  which  at 
some  future  date  I  shall  be  able  to  explain. 
Capital  No.  1,  close  to  the  north  stair  on  the 
organ  loft,  has  sculptured  on  it  two  gro- 
tesques with  winged  bodies,  legs,  and  tails, 
like  those  on  the  capital  near  the  pulpit ;  but 
these  have  human  heads,  with  peculiar  head- 
dress, and  smiling  faces  very  much  worn.  In 
capital  No.  2  we  have  carved  a  series  of 
female  heads,  on  their  faces  a  smile  which 
ranges  from  broad  laughter  down  to  as  subtlo 
an  expression  of  quiet  comical  humour  as 
could  well  be  imparted  to  stone,  or  preserved 
unharmed  through  the  fiery  vicissitudes  of 
centuries.    The  leafage  which  forms  a  sort 
of  zig-zag  under  the  chins  of  those  hilarious 
females  wo  would  almost  pronounce  to  be 
early  English  but  for  the  unconventional 
freedom  of  its  treatment.    This  capital,  it 
will   be   observed,  is  evidently  not  in  its 
original  place ;  it  does  not  centre  with  the 
shaft,  for  which  it  is  too  small,  and  its  abacus 
is  too  narrow  to  form  a  stop  to  the  more 
prominent  meml)ers  of  the  arch  moulding. 
Capital  No.  4,  on  the  north  of  the  organist's 
seat,  has  from  its  position  been  for  manf 
years  a  weekly  temptation  to  the  choristers, 
and   is   mutilated   in   the   most  approved 
schoolboy  fashion,  but  still  has  boldly  pro- 
jecting from  its  bell  the  figure  of  a  stag  at 
full  stretch  ;  also  the  bodyless  head  of  an 
eagle  and   the   headless  trunk  of  a  scaly 
monster.    Capital  No.  5,  on  the  south  of  tha 
organist's  seat.    We  have  hereon  a  bearded 
human  head,  with  a  cowl  or  low  cap,  and  at 
each  side  a  bird  pecking,  probably  at  some 
lost   fruit  among  the   worn  foliage ;  tha 
leafage  is  very  freely  treated ;  the  birds  aro 
somewhat  similarly  placed  to  instances  of 
early  English  work  in  Westminster  Abbey 
and  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  on  Archbishop 
Gray's  tomb  at  York.    Through  the  abbey 
there  are  a  number  of  heads  serving  as  stops 
for  labsl  mouldings,  as  springings  for  window 
arches.    We  note  a  suspicious  uniformity  in 
them  and  in  the  corbel  clusters  under  tha 
engaged  columns  from  which  the  groining 
springs.    I  postpone  expressing  an  opinion 
on  these  details.    This  exhausts  the  list  of 
grotesques ;    probably  some   critic  will  be 
inclined  to  go  much  further  than  I  have  gone 
in  finding  hidden  import  in  these  carvings. 
We  know  that  during  the  middle  ages  sym- 
bolism and  allegory  played  the  chief  part  iu 
the  sculptured  decorations  then  introduced. 
From  the  numerous  instances  of  chimerical 
monsters  which   meet  the   eye   in  every 
Gothic  edifice,  particularly  those  for  ecclesi- 
astical use,  it  will  be  obvious  that  in  addition 
to  their  architectural  purpose  and  necessity 
they  were  intended  by  the  art-workmen  to 
personify  human  vices   and  evil  passions. 
Frequently  the   more   hideous  ones  wera 
placed  outside  the  building.     Tradition  at 
Down  Abbey  states  it  was  so  there  on  a 
corbel  table,  probably  intended  as  a  caustic 
hint  to  church-goers  to  leava  their  sinful 
thoughts  outside  the  church.    This  practice 
of   caricature    was  frequently    carried  to 
excess  as  a  mere  exhibition  of  beastly  gro- 
tesqueness  leading  ofttimes  to  lewdness,  and 
without  any  approach  to  symbolism.  We 
find  the  Cistercian  leader,  St.  Bernard  of 
Citeaux,  strongly  writes  to  repress  it,  and 
demands  from  one  of  his  subordinate  abbots 
"  the  meaning  of  such  deformed  creatures.'' 
I  am  bound  to  remark  with  reference  to  all 
the  mediaeval  work  in  Down  Abbey,  that 
whether  such  sculpturings  had  a  meaning, 
and    personified    divers   beastly  sins  ;  or 
whether  they  caricatured  human  follies ;  or 
whether  they  were  intended  to  bear  symboli- 
cal reference  to  the  penalties  of  heresy  and 
schism ;  or  whether  they  were,  as  I  believe 
i  them  to  have  been,  purely  the  artistic  fanci- 
1  f  ul  outcome  of  the  minds  of  the  Gothic  sculp- 
1  tors  of  the  period ; — they  are  not  obtrusive  nor 
disproportionate,  and  to  the  eye  of  a  spec- 
I  tator  placed  at  such  a  distance  as  to  lose 
detail,  the  outline  and  general  proportions 
are  satisfactory.     Nay,  the  efi'ect  would  be 
charming  if  we  only  had  the  clustered  shafts 
'  and  their  capitals  to  dispel  the  clumsiness  of 
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the  piers.  With  reference  to  the  second 
•lass  of  capitals  in  the  abbey,  i.e.,  those 
having  foliage  and  mouldings  showing  details 
assimilating  to  the  early  English,  we  find  only 
one  capital  which  reveals  in  its  foliage  a  close 
approach  to  those  peculiar  scrolls,  with  spiral 
leafage,  flowing  tangentially  out  of  the  parent 
«urves,  the  leaves  lobed,  and  occasionally 
interpenetrating  each  other,  so  characteristic 
of  early  English  work.  The  foliage  on  the 
•apitals  just  mentioned,  possess  all  more  or 
less  of  the  characteristics  of  this  capital.  I 
remark  that  there  is  no  instance  in  the  abbey 
of  the  "  dog-tooth  ornament,"  which  is  inci- 
dental to  all  early  English  work.  And  as 
we  come  now  to  consider  the  carved  work  of 
the  "  decorated  period,"  I  may  also  remark, 
\sith  reference  to  it,  that  there  is  no  single 
instance  of  the  "  baU-flower,"  which  in- 
variably identifies  itself  with  the  work  of 
that  latter  period.  All  the  remaining  carved 
foliage  in  the  abbey  is  so  unquestionably 
assignable  to  the  "  decorated  period  "  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  that  we 
have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  recognising  it, 
and  in  tracing  in  it  all  the  details  and  features 
eharacteristic  of  this  period.  I  remark  that 
this  "  decorated "  detail  is  almost  entirely 
to  be  found  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  church, 
while  the  archaic  carvings  are  chiefly  con- 
tiguous to  the  organ  gallery.  In  this 
"  decorated"  foliage  we  notice  a  profuse  use 
of  the  vine-leaf  and  clusters  of  grapes.  In 
■ome  of  these  capitals  we  also  have  a  clever 
arrangement  of  oak  leaves  and  stems,  with 
acorns ;  and  although  in  the  leafage  there  is 
in  nearly  every  instance  a  total  absence  of 
atififness,  formality,  or  of  conventionality,  yet 
there  is  preserved  through  all  this  freedom 
and  natural  grace  a  certain  systematic 
grouping  and  dexterous  arrangement  which 
is  charming.  We  notice,  however,  a  total 
absence  of  the  forced  undulation  in  the  leafage 
which  is  very  frequently  found  in  "  decorated" 
foliage,  particularly  in  the  later  stages  of  the 
•tyle.  In  some  of  the  capitals  the  leafage  is  very 
cleverly  undercut,  and  I  have  to  remark,  in 
particular,  that  in  the  foliated  capitals  of 
the  before-mentioned  clustered  shafts  on  the 
eastern  wall  we  have  specimens  of  workman- 
ahip — gems  of  art  and  genius  which  may  be 
taken  as  models  by  the  cleverest  modern 
stone-carvers.  The  sharpness  of  the  detail 
of  the  sculptured  work  loses  immensely  from 
the  numerous  alternate  layers  of  whitewash, 
or  whiting ;  and  although  the  verger  and  his 
assistants  preserve  the  cathedral  in  a  model 
•tate  of  cleanliness,  and  keep  these  carvings 
in  particular  carefully  dusted,  yet  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  overcome  the  results 
and  efi'ects  of  original  sin  in  the  ofi"ending 
whitewash,  .we  would  regret  to  learn 
that  their  vigorous  scourings  ever  soared 
to  such  a  high  work  of  art  as  to  divest 
these  carvings  of  such  original  sin,  and  of 
what,  to  put  it  mildly,  we  must  call  "  matter  in 
the  wrong  place."  With  reference  to  the  arch 
mouldings  and  bases  of  the  columns,  and  a 
variety  of  details  of  mediaeval  work,  I  have 
already  so  far  exceeded  the  time  allotted  to 
the  paper  that  I  must  defer,  sine  die,  my 
allusions  to  them.  I  may  be  allowed,  how- 
ever, a  word  in  conclusion  to  the  memory 
of  Lilly,  the  architect  of  the  cathedral,  and 
in  writing  of  this  gentleman  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  abuse  him  or  his  work  in  the  way 
in  which  I  find  some  have  done.  We  must 
remember  that  the  voluminous  text-books  of 
Gothic  detail  now  to  be  seen  "  under  the 
thumb  "  of  even  the  best  architects,  had  in 
his  day  no  existence.  Those  compilatiens 
of  the  choicest  fruits  of  archaeological  re- 
search by  such  men  as  Rickman,  Pailey, 
Colling,  Brandon,  Parker,  Norman  Shaw, 
Nesfield,  VioUet  le  Due,  and  the  hosts  of  the 
collectors  of  the  details  of  mediaeval  arts 
had  no  existence  in  Lilly's  day.  The  science 
of  archaeology  has  benefited  no  class  of  men 
more  than  modern  architects,  and  the  benefit 
has  spread  itself  front  that  profession  into 
all  the  various  arts  and  sciences  which  hail 
architecture  as  a  loving  mistress  and 
nursing  mother.  We  are  threatened  in  those 
latter  days  that  the  fraternal  bonds  which 
have  united  architecture  and  archajology 
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are  to  be  rudely  dissevered,  when  even  the 
assisting  hand  of  archaeology  is  to  be 
scorned  and  thrust  aside ;  when  modern 
architecture  has  got  out  of  such  leading- 
strings,  and  is  now  in  tit  condition  to  spurn 
and  repudiate  the  antiquated  helpmate 
whose  gleanings  for  the  past  fifty  years  she 
had  been  learning  to  utilise.  Outsiders  are 
now  expectantly  watching  as  she  plumes 
her  wings  for  a  fly  on  her  own  account — 
while  she  developes  this  original  nineteenth- 
century  style  of  architecture.  Of  course  I 
wish  such  yearnings  and  flights  of  fancy 
God  speed  1  but  I  trust  that  if  at  any  future 
time  the  mutilated  remains  of  the  aneient 
Cathedral  Church  of  Down  requires  the  care 
and  supervision  of  an  architect,  it  shall  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  man  who  is  ignorant 
of  the  true  applications  of  Gothic  art,  or  a 
self-sufficient  scorner  of  the  teachings  of 
mediaeval  archaeology. 


LAW. 

(Before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  a  Special 
Jury.) 

Meade  and  Son  v.  A.  Mouillott  and  Son. — 
Action  by  plaintifi's,  who  are  builders  in 
Great  Brunswick-street,  to  recover  the  sum 
of  ^352  4s.  8d.,  balance  alleged  to  be  due  on 
foot  of  a  contract  for  certain  repairs  and 
additions  to  the  Royal  Arcade  Hotel,  Sufl'olk- 
street,  of  which  defendants  are  owners.  The 
sum  originally  agreed  upon  was  ^£1,230,  but 
there  were  extras,  which,  it  was  insisted  for 
plaintifi's,  were  to  be  paid  for  according  to 
the  certificate  of  Messrs.  O'Neill  and  Byrne, 
the  architects.  On  the  17th  June,  1878,  the 
architects  gave  their  certificate  for  the  sum 
now  claimed  ;  but  the  defendants  denied  that 
they  were  bound  by  it.  The  jury  found  for 
plaintiffs  for  £133  over  and  above  the  sum  of 
£240  lodged  in  court,  being  the  full  amount 
claimed,  with  interest. 

Kangley  v.  the  Hibernian  Banking  Company 
and  J.  M'Gullough. — In  this  case  plaintifi",  a 
grocer  and  publican  in  Navan,  sought  to 
recover  damages  from  defendants  for  injuries 
said  to  have  been  done  to  his  premises  during 
the  work  of  erecting  a  branch  bank  adjoining 
same.  In  the  evidence  for  defendants  it  was 
clearly  shewn  that  all  due  care  was  taken  by 
the  contractor ;  that  plaintiflf's  house  was 
very  old,  and  in  a  shaky  condition  for  many 
years.  "The  case  was  at  hearing  before  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  and  a  special  jury  for 
three  days,  and  the  evidence  did  not  present 
anything  very  dissimilar  to  other  building 
cases  which  have  brought  grist  to  the  mill  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe.  In  the 
result  the  jury  handed  in  certain  issues  upon 
which  they  had  found  for  defendants,  but 
they  could  not  agree  on  the  main  issue. 
Upon  those  issues  on  which  they  had  agreed 
his  lordship,  on  the  application  of  Mr.  Heron, 
Q.C.,  entered  a  verdict  for  defendants,  and 
adjourned  the  others. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Bank  op  Ireland  AKCHiTEcrsHip. — Messrs. 
Millar  and  Syines,  Great  Bruiiswick-street,  ha»e 
been  appoifited  arcliitecis  lo  tlie  Bank  of  Ireland, 
in  Bucce^aion  to  Mr.  Sandliain  Syiiieo,  who  retires 
on  pension  after  a  lonu  serTice. 

Landscapb  from  ^f  ature. — We  be?  to  draw 
attention  to  the  adverliseiuent  in  present  iSHue  from 
tlie  General  Director  of  the  Metropolitan  Soliool  of 
Art  annoiincine;  the  formation  of  a  Ladies'  Class, 
for  the  purpose  of  studyins;  Landscape  directly 
from  Nature  In  the  Glasneviii  Gardens.  The  class 
will  be  provided  with  a  tent  in  tlie  grounds — u 
valuable  article  durinj;  present  moist  weather. 

Bray.— The  tender  of  Mr.  Geor^^e  Dixon,  of 
Kiii|i[8town,  for  the  layinn  of  1,000  yards  of  kerhing 
along  the  Esplanade-road,  and  the  formation  of  a 
sea-road  and  wall  at  base  of  Bray  Head,  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Coinmissioners  at  £940. 

Ballivor  Church,  County  Meath,  was  on  Friday 
last  re-opened  after  sun  Iry  additions  and  repairs. 
A  new  festry  has  lieen  added,  and  the  internal 
flttinKs  renewed.  Mr.  O.  Barker  was  lUe  con- 
tractor. 
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A  Pkkss  Mem. — The  newspaper  styled  the 
Week's  News,  of  which  hoine  nine  »oliinieK  had  tfcii 
published,  ceased  to  appear  on  Saturday  lani.  M  e 
understand  that  arranctenients  have  been  made  lo 
incorporate  it  with  Brief,  the  well-known  weekly 
epitome  of  the  Press,  published  by  VVyman  and 
Sons,  London.  Brief,  which  has  many  features  in 
common  willi  the  Week's  News,  is  noted  for  its  able 
summary  of  the  news  of  the  »eek,  and  for  the  fact 
that  its  contents  are  carefully  edited,  epitomised, 
and  classified  under  separate  headiui^g. 

Street  Obstructions. — At  the  Boroujli 
Court,  Newry,  on  Friday  last,  four  traders  were 
summoned  for  obotructina  tlie  footway  in  Castlr- 
street  by  allowing;  furniture,  &c.,  to  remain  for  eule 
opposite  their  premises.  Head-constable  Parker 
said  he  was  ordered  by  his  sub-inspector  to  caution 
these  people  about  obstructinsi  the  footway,  and 
they  had  been  warned  repeatedly.  Mrs.  Kelly,  one 
of  the  defendants,  said  that  since  the  markets  wen 
taken  away  from  that  end  of  the  town,  people 
would  not  know  that  they  kept  furniture  for  sale 
if  it  was  not  exposed-  Mr.  Erskine  said  they  bad 
no  right  whatever  to  obstruct  the  thorouahfare,  and 
if  the  offence  was  repeated  the  tines  would  be  in- 
creased. Defendants  were  each  fined  Is.  and  Is. 
costs. 

"  Waking"  a  Small- pox  Corpse. — At  the 
Northern  Police  Court  on  Saturday  a  penalty  of 
£5  was  inflicted  on  Tliomas  Keating,  living  in  the 
tenement  house  164  Church-street,  for  having  per- 
mitted a  "  wake"  to  be  held  on  the  body  of  his  son 
who  had  died  of  small-pox.  Mr.  John  MacSheeliy 
prosecuted  on  behalf  of  the  Public  Health  Com- 
mittee of  the  Corporation.  The  maijistrate  (.Mr. 
O'Donel)  said  that  "  there  was  not  the  slightest 
doubt  but  that  this  abominable  habit  of  holdiiiff 
wakes  on  the  bodies  of  persons  who  had  died  of 
infectious  disorders  was  the  means  of  propagating 
disease,  and  it  was  notorious  that  they  were  con- 
stantly held  in  Dublin."  In  the  present  instance 
several  at  the  wake  caught  the  infection,  and  one 
man  died. 

Longevity. — There  is  at  present,  it  is  said,  a 
raan  in  Portailown  named  John  Fagan  who  ha*  at- 
tained the  exlrao  diiiary  age  of  1 10  years.  He  was 
born  on  the  1st  of  July,  1769,  at  a  place  called 
Grange,  a  few  miles  from  Portadown.  Whilst  a 
young  man  he  went  to  America,  and  aol  on  welt. 
His  wife  having  died  a  few  years  ago,  he  came  over 
lo  see  the  old  country.  He  has  three  sons,  one  of 
whom  is  80  years  of  age.  He  has  a  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  the  historic  events  of  his  early  days,  and  is 
so  fresh  and  healthy  in  appearance  that  he  would 
not  be  taken  to  be  more  than  80. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

ARomTECT  (Belfast). — Your  statements  are  so  very  cirenm- 
staiitittl  that  we  think  it  would  be  highly  desirable  for  you 
tu  append  your  name  to  your  letter.  Were  we  to  print  it 
in  its  present  shape  it  might  do  more  harm  than  gooil, 
and  possibly  some  members  of  the  profession  would  thi  u>v 
a  doubt  on  its  authenticity. 

Thk  Royal  Historical  a.'<d  Arch^loqioal  Associatjow 
OF  IitiiLASu. — Pressure  on  our  space  obliges  us  topostpuii* 
some  special  remarks  suggested  by  the  recant  meeting  of 
the  association  in  Beltast.  Tlioitgli  the  absence  of  ttie 
Itev,  James  Graves,  and  a  few  other  fellow-workers  of  tiUi, 
from  the  meeting  can  be  accounted  for,  it  does  not  arvue 
that  they  are  no  longer  interested  in  the  studies  for  wtiicti 
they  have  already  done  much.  The  former  esteemtd 
archaeologist  has  never  yet  met,  and  possibly  never  w;  1 
meet,  with  that  degree  of  recognition  which  his  labu>i:s 
deserve. 

W.  B  — To  your  first  question  we  answer,  Yes;  to  yonr 
second.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  law  that  stands  in  the  way. 

M.  D. — The  St.  Stephen's  green  improvements  are  progressing 
towards  completion,  though  perhaps  the  progress  has  been 
slow.  The  features  you  allude  tu  are  almost  identical  witU 
those  suggi'sted  in  this  journal  many  months  since. 

CLtRK  OF  Works. —  Thanks  for  your  communication.  W« 
may  find  it  necessary  to  supplement  your  facts  by  some  uf 
our  own  in  respect  tu  the  supervision  of  public  works  m 
Dublin  and  elsewhi-re. 

An  Olu  Subsckibkr  —  We  think  the  statue  of  Sir  John  Gray 
is  very  creditable  as  a  work  ot  art.  The  likenessis  a  capil.tl 
one,  and  would  perhaps  be  seen  to  more  advantage  if  the 
figure  had  been  about  2  ft.  lesi  in  height.  We  don't  think 
much  artistic  ability  has  been  displayed  in  the  design  fr*r 
railing.  It  may  be  that  iiopes  are  entertained  ttiat  fuims 
will  be  forthcoming  to  enable  our  townsman,  Mr.  TliouSas 
Farrell,  R.A  ,  to  carry  out  his  design  in  its  entirety,  Ib< 
model  for  which  we  viewed  some  time  ago  in  his  stuUw, 
Lower  Gloucester-street. 

Received  —li.  C— S.  G.— H.  E — P.  L  G  —A  Plumber  (noi— 
J.  H.  S.— R.  H.  A  —  W.  P.— An  Artisan  (in  all  chief  cit.e^ 
and  towus)  —0.  E.— T.  R.— \V.  B.  tGlasgow.)— W.  B.  iBtl- 
fast ) 


"  The  world  has  been  endowed  with  one  of  the  great  st 
blessings  in  the  m  mufacture  of  Macnireu  and  Camcieu'i 
excellent  pens." — ReaUittg  Herald. 

They  come  as  a  booa  and  a  blessing  to  men. 
The  Pickwicli,  the  Uwl,  and  the  Waverley  Pen." 
"  They  are  a  treasure." — Standard 
Just  out!  TUe  HINUOD  PENS,  Nos.  I,  i,  end  J. 
*'  ill  three  graduated  oblique  points  are  inestimable.** 

Patentees:  ttlACNlVEN  &  CAM£KON, 

11  to  i'i  Bi.AiK-STRKH.T,  EniNBUROH.     (Established  1770). 
Penmakeri  to  Her  Afajesti/t  Oovemment  (y/Ltt. 
Saw^ile  Bux,  auuiSed,  all  U.  Id.  by  pwst. 
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NOTICE.  I 

It  is  to  he  distinctly  understood  that  although 
we  (jive  place  to  letters  of  corresponden  ts,  ne  do 
not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

Correspondents  should  send  their  names  and 
addresses,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

*:^*  Stamps  may  be  remitted  in  payment  of 
small  amounts. 

Advertisement  accounts  furnished  quarterly, 
when  prompt  payment  is  expected. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  our 
readers  notes  of  works  in  contemplation  or  in 
progress  in  town  or  country.  No  charge  is 
made  for  insertion. 

RATES  OP  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  IRISH  BDILDER. 
(Town.)      8.    d.  (Post.)      8.  (1. 

Yearly    ..60    Yearly  ..80 
Half-yearly     3    0    Half-yearly     4  0 
Quarterly    .    1    6    Quarterly    .    2  0 
Payable  in  advance. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  be 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Peter  Roe,  42,  Mabbol- 
street,  Dublin. 


JEREMIAH  WADE, 

iHomimental  Jrulptor,  Slrtidt, 

A  nd  General  Stonecutter, 
UPPER  BERKELKY-STREET, 

(opposite  the  Mater  Miscrccordia  Hospital), 
DUBLIN. 

Irish  and  ForciRii  Miirlilc  Busts.  KiKiires,  Models,  Chimney 
Pieces,  Monuments.  Tombs,  lIe:itlstone.s,  Table  Tops,  and 
Printers'  Imposing  Stones,  &c.,  m.mufactured  at  nearly  half 
the  usual  prices  Old  Monuments,  Tombs,  and  Headstones. 
Cleiined.  PolLshed,  and  Lettered  same  as  new.  Work  supplied 
to  all  parts  of  the  KlnRdom. 

In  consequence  of  the  public  fraud  and  exorbitant  charges 
often  and  so  justly  complained  of,  J.  W.  solicits  his  friends 
iind  the  public  not  to  permit  their  credulity  to  be  imposed  on 
but  to  visit  his  establishment  and  choose  for  themselves, 

MECHANICAL    ENGINKEKING  AND 
STEAM  POWER  TURRET  CLOCK  FACTORY, 
6  FLEET-STKICET. 

JAMES  LESWARE, 

(Late  Foreman  to  J.  Booth  and  Son) 
Begs  to  Inform  the  Trade  that  lie  is  prepared  to  undertake  the 
Wanofacture  and  Rkpairs  of  every  description  ol  Clock 
Work.  Country  trade  will  receive  prompt  attention.  Esti- 
mates and  specitications  made.  Amateurs'  work  carefully 
eicuted.    Wheel-cutting  a  speciality. 

A  CARD. 

E.  W.  HUGHES, 

S^obi  (iLase,  Camera;,  (f  abinct  glanufacturtr 

AND  GENERAL  CONTRACTOR, 

BEGS  to  notify  to  his  Customers  and  Friends 
that,  owing  to  increase  of  business,  he  has  removed  to 
more  extensive  premises,  viz.,  25  SYNGE-STREET.where, 
with  the  increased  space  and  attention  to  business,  he  will  be 
able  to  have  all  works  entrusted  to  him  done  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  that  first-class  workmanship  will  permit  of. 

25  SYNGE-STREET,  South  Circular-road. 


Ventilation  according  to  the  Laws  of  Health. 

Jt¥  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

BUCHAN'S 

SELF-ACTING,  INDUCED-CURRENT, 

Fixed  Ventilators. 

The  best  ancl  cheapest  in  the  market. 
Prospectuses  and  Prices  from — 

W.  p.  BOCHAN,  Sanitary  Engineer, 

21  RENFREW-STREET,  OLASOOW. 


HYDRAULIC  LIMES,  CEMENTS,  &c., 
CAll  of  Best  Quality), 
WARWICKSHIRE  BLUE  LI  AS  LUMP  and  GROUND  LIME 
AliERTHAW  LUMP  and  GROUND  LIME,  and  LIMESTONE 
HALKIN  LUMP  and  GROUND  LIME,  and  LIMESTONE 
PORTLAND  CEMENT,  bearing  a  high  tensile  strain  (in  bags 

and  baiTels) 
PATENT  SELICNITIC  CEMENT 
ROMAN  CEMENT  (in  bags  and  barrels) 
"IRE  BRICKS.  TILES  and  CLAY 

PENMAENMAWR  SETTS,  and  MACADAM  STONE,  and 
other 

BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

Supplied  and  forwarded  to  any  Port  or  Station  by 
WILLIAM  AARON, 
CONTRACTORS-   AND    RUILOEIIS'  MERCHANT, 

19  South  John-street,  Liverpool. 


VIAGUIRE'S  SANITARY  REFORM 

111  SY.STEM. 

For  Tkorough  Inspection,  Guarantee,  and  Insurance  of  the 
Sanitary  Condition  of  Houses. 
10   DAWSON-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Dublin, 
«th  December,  Ih78. 
I  highly  approve  of  the  system  of  Sanitary  Inspection  of 
Houses  which  Messrs.  Maguire  and  Son.  of  10  Drawson-street, 
propose  to  curry  out.  It  will  do  much  good  if  extensively 
taken  advantage  of,  as  the  number  of  dwellings  in  which 
sanitary  appliances  are  defective  is  considerable 

CHARLES  A.  CAMERON,  M.D. 
Diplomate  in  St.Ue  Medicine,  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity; Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Hygiene, 
K.C.S.  1. ;  Medical  Officer  of  H  ealth  for  Dublin 


PATENT  OFFICE,  DUBLIN. 
T    K.  FAHIE  and  SOX,  Consulting  Engi- 

fj«  neers  and  Patent  Agents,  2  NASSAU  STREET, 
DUBLIN,  transact  every  description  of  btisine.ss  in  reference 
to  Patents  for  Inventions,  Registration  of  Designs,  Copyrights, 
Trade  Marks,  &c.  Instructions  free,  and  Patentees  advised  a* 
to  the  practice  of  Patent  Law,  tic. 

TO  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

HAVING  purchased  the  famous  Quarry  of 
the  late  Mr.  O'Rkillt,  I  am  now  in  a  position,  together 
with  my  own  Quarries,  to  supply  all  my  customers  and  other 
parties,  on  the  shortest  notice,  with  the  largest  and  brightest 
Stones  to  be  procured,  at  most  moderate  prices. 

WILLIAM  OSBORNE.  Proprietor, 

BALLYNOCKEN,  BLESSINGTON,  CO.  WICKLOW. 


JAMES  GIBSON  AND  SON, 
J3ccoratoi£i,  &c., 

49    AND    50  MARY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

Works  executed  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Designs 
and  Estimates  luruished. 


J.LBACOI&CO.'S 

Hot  Water  Apparatus 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

Private  Houses,  Churches,  Convents,  .Schools,  Uoipitali, 
Manufactories,  OfHees,  Ac. 

F.  S  T  T  M  A  T  K  S 
WILL  BE  GIVEN  FREE  OF  CHARGE  FOR  WARMING  ANY  BUILDIlia 
THE  PLANS  OF  WHICH  ARE  SENT  TO  THE  OFFICE. 

A  competent  person  sent  to  inspect  any  Building  where  n» 
plans  exist,  and  make  an  estimate,  his  travelling 
expenses  only  being  charged. 
OFFICES  AND  MANUFACTORY— 

34  Tipper  Gloucester-place,  LONDON. 

DUBLIN  OFFICE— 

17  Fleet-street— H.  Wilmot,  Archt..  Agent. 

Pamphlet  pout  free  12  stamps, 

BEVIS'S  BUILDER'S  PRICE  BOOK. 

AND  GUIDE  FOR  E.SITMATES.    Price  3s. ;  Postage,  3d. 
"Practical  experience  turned  to  go»d  account.'— £uiWin» 
Nms.      '  The  prices  have  been  carefully  calculated."— 
dtr's  Rtporter. 

BEVIS'S  BUILDERS'  BOOKKEEPING 
ON  AN  IMPROVED  SYSTEM.    Price  3s  ;  post  free. 
"  Has  been  adopted  with  excellent  results  "—Builder. 
"  A  concise,  slmi)le.  and  accurate  guide."—  lluiMinfj  Nnei, 
"  The  system  is  simple,  and  should  be  on  the  desk  of  every 
Builder."— /tuiWeri'  Weeklij  Reporter. 

Piivate  Lessons  by  the  Author.    Prospectus  post  free. 
BEVIS  AND  CO.,  8  .St.  Martin's  Place.  Charing  Cross,  and 
97  Lambeth  Road,  London. 

HYDUAULIC  Engineering,  Plumbing,  and 
Gasfltting.—  We  are  extensively  engaged  as  Sanitary 
Engineers,  and  guarantee  that  the  details  of  work  will  be 
scientifically  carried  out  under  personal  and  efHcient  super- 
Tision.   <i>ir  Estimates  fr«e. 

BROOKS,  THOMAS,  &  CO.,  SACKVILLE-PLACE,  DUBLIN 

TIMBKR,    HLylTES,  Ac. 

Deals— St.  .Iohn'.s,  Mlramlchi,  Quebec,  and  Red. 

Timber- Pitcli  ?ine.  Yellow  Pine,  and  Memel. 

Flooring  Boards — 1st  quality  Norway  \  and  1  In. 

Latliwood  and  Plastering  Laths. 

Slates— Bangor,  American,  and  Carnarvon. 

Clay  Goods— Sewer  Pipes,  Flooring  TUes,  Fire  Brick*, 

Fronting  Bricks,  Ac. 
Mouldings,  Architraves,  Norway  Poles,  <fec. 

JOHN  M'FERRAN  AND  CO., 
1  BERESFORD-PL.\CE.  Store*— Custom  HonsE  Docks. 

PORTOBELLO    SAW  MILLS, 

I  61  RICUMOND-STREBT,  SOUTU. 

Parties  requiring  any  description  of  BUILDING  MATE- 
RIALS will  And  it  their  interest  to  apply  here,  as  the  Stock 
is  very  large,  and  of  the  best  description. 

London  Portland  Cement  of  the  best  quality,  at  the  loweet 
price. 

GEORGE  MOVERS. 


B 


ANGOR     SLATE  DEPOT, 

33  HANOVER-STREET,  BAST. 

A  splendid  Stock  of  SLATES  now  on  hands.   Cash  pur- 
chasers will  get  the  benefit  of  recent  reduction  in  quarry  prices 
GEORGE  MOVERS. 


Grown  4:to,  200  pp.,  printed  on  toned  paper,  with  55  plates,  cloth  extra, 

TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  TWELFTH  CENTURY; 

ACCOMPANIED  BY 

Interesting  historical  m)s  Antiquarian  |totias 

OF 

NUMEROUS  ANCIENT  REMAINS  OF  THAT  PERIOD. 

BY  THE  LATE 

RICHARD  R.  BRASH,  Architect,  M.R.I.A.,  F.S.A.  Scot., 


FELLOW  OF  THE  ROYAL  HIST.  AND  ARCHL.  ASSOC.  IRELAND. 


*/  The  above  can  now  be  supplied  at  the  reduced  price  of  12S.  6d.  (on  receipt  of  P. 0.0.)  by 
Messrs.  Hodges,  Foster,  and  Figgis,  104  Grafton-street ;  or  by  Mr.  Petes  Roe,  Office  of  Irish  Builder, 
Mabbot-street,  Dubhn, 
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Illustration. 

THF  G\P  OF  T1UNL0E^s7k1ATED  AND  POUSHEl) 
^«)Ul,I>ER-STALAGnTE   AND    STAI,AGMirE-T  E 
GlAKrSORGAN-ERllATIC  KLOCK-KINGALS  CAVL 
CATHOLIC  CHURCir,  HOWTII. 
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THE  PRESERVATION  OF  NATIONAL 
MONUMENTS. 

SECOND  PAPER. 


N  our  last  issue  we 
treated  at  some 
length  of  the  sub- 
ject of  Architec- 
tural Restoration, 
and  its  antiquarian,  arch- 
aeological, and  other 
phases,  or  some  of  them, 
as  a  preliminary  to  our 
intended  notice  of  Mr. 
Deaue's  annual  report  of 
the  works  of  conservation 
carried  on  under  his  super- 
intendence as  an  officer  of 
the  Irish  Board  of  Works. 
The  reparations  which 
were  commenced  last  year 
at  St.  John's  Point,  Ard- 
tole,  Movilla,  Loughin 
Island,  Maghera,  Kilmac- 
duagh,  and  Howth  Abbey, 
have,  we  are  informed^ 
been  completed,  as  also 
the  "  necessary  works  of 
repair "  at  KiJcounell, 
Tinioleague,  and  Hoare 
Abbeys,  and  the  churches 
at  Kilcoole  and  Dalkey 
Island  ;  and  works  are  in 
progress  at  the  Seven 
Churches  at  Clonmacnoise,  in  the  King's 
County ;  the  simihir  group  at  Iniscaltra,  or 
Holy  Island,  County  Clare;  and  tiie  churches 
at  Oughtamarnii  and  Dysert-o-Dea,  also  in 
Clare;  and  Skreen,  County  Meath.  We  are 
also  told  that  detailed  reports  have  been 
made  ou  the  following  buildings,  at  which 
works  can  be  commenced  as  soon  as  possible  : 
Pkoscrea  Church  and  Tower,  County  Tippe- 


rary ;  Mona  Incha,  ditto ;  and  Scattery  Island, 
Clare. 

The  Superintendent  writes : — 

"  In  seleotlnir  the  order  the  National  NonnmPtiti 
are  taken  in  hand,  not  only  tlieir  iin|iorlance  as 
structures  is  to  lie  considered,  luit  also  their  condi- 
tion and  sitiiaMoii.  The  arowins  interest  amontrst 
mH  classes  towards  the  preservalion  of  tiie  ruins  of 
Irelanil  is  most  apparent,  and  is  evideiicecl  by  the 
nnniher  of  applications  to  exten.l  the  list  of  National 
Monuments,  and  hy  tlie  absence  of  any  opposition  to 
the  undertaking  of  the  necessary  repairs." 

Last  year  we  gave  expression  to  some 
remarks  which,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
were  not  taken  in  the  spirit  in  which  they 
were  intended;  for  it  is  a  rather  difficult 
matter  to  criticise  honestly  without  (reading 
upon  somebody's  corns,  and  officials  gene- 
rally are  very  sensitive,  and  most  of  them 
consider  that  their  work  is  done  so  extremely 
well  that  it  is  faultless.  We  are  not  of  those 
who  consider  official  ability  or  capacity  is 
always  of  the  best  kind, — indeed  from  our 
long  experience  of  public  works  both  in  this 
country  and  in  the  sister  kingdom  we  are 
justified  in  stating  that  scores  of  public 
functionaries  are  selected  for  positions  for 
which  their  abilities  do  not  qualify  them. 
We  make  this  statement  in  a  general  way, 
and  leave  the  task  to  others  to  individualise 
according  to  their  years  and  lights  in  their 
own  particular  fields  of  study.  Here  is  a 
paragraph  from  one  of  our  last  year's  articles 
on  the  subject  under  notice  : — 

"  It  would  furnish  pleasant  and  useful  employ- 
meiit  for  some  of  our  youtm  arciiilects,  archasolooi- 
cally  inclined,  to  pay  visits  in  the  suiniiier  and 
autumn  n  oiiths  to  some  of  the  buildinsjs  repaired, 
or  under  process  of  reparation,  at  tlie  hands  of  Mr. 
Ueane.  Tliey  could  sketch,  and  criticise,  and 
amass  materials  for  lectures  or  sessional  papers  or 
articles  in  the  professional  I'ress.  The  reviewing 
of  a  report  on  repairs  executed  for  the  preservalion 
of  our  National  Moniiinenls  is  one  thins,  but  taking 
notes  and  personally  examinins;  the  work  done  is 
the  more  practical  form  ol  resiewin-;  ;  and  this  is 
the  kind  of  work  which  we  would  have  no  objection 
to  do  now  and  again  lor  the  love  of  the  thing,  and 
for  afFurding  the  profession  and  the  public  a  (air 
in«igbt  into  what  had  been  done,  or  was  in  process 
of  being  done,  in  the  way  of  judicious  and  riohtful 
preservation." 

Among  our  readers  there  were  several  who 
endorsed  the  above  remarks,  and  an  esteemed 
contributor  responded  by  setting  an  example 
to  others.  Now  that  the  Royal  Archaeo- 
logical Association  has  commenced  to  hold 
quarterly  provincial  meetings,  good  opportu- 
nities present  themselves  to  the  younger  and 
more  active  members  of  that  body  for  doing 
most  useful  labour  in  the  lines  pointed  out 
by  us  last  year.  We  want  to  know  a  little 
more  anent  the  works  of  conservation  carried 
on  under  the  Irish  Board  of  Works  than  their 
annual  report  furnishes  to  us.  Independent 
evidence  is  needed,  that  we  may  be  assured 
that  the  works  of  conservation  are  always 
carried  out  judiciously,  and  that  historic  and 
archaeological  knowledge  has  been  brought 
to  bear  ou  the  task,  as  well  as  a  knowledge 
of  architectural  details  and  the  distinct 
styles  of  the  various  periods.  Where  there 
is  no  court  of  appeal,  there  is  always  the 
danger  that  erroneous  judgments  may  take 
place,  and  .  irreparable  mischief  ensue. 
Government  has  agreed  to  do  certain  work 
which  is  paid  for  out  of  the  pulilic  moneys  ; 
it  is  only  right  that  the  educated  opinion  of 
the  country  should  be  allowed  to  express  an 
opinion.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  provincial 
archaeologists  and  architects  henceforth  in 
their  respective  localities  will  make  them- 
selves useful  in  visiting  the  buildings  under 
the  care  of  the  Irish  Board  of  Works,  and 
particularly  those  where  works  of  conser- 


vation have  been  carried  out  or  are  in  pro- 
gress, and  furnish  the  public  with  the  result 
of  their  inspections  at  the  quarterly  meetings 
of  the  Archaeological  Association. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Deane's  labours,  the 
first  work  of  importance  detailed  in  the  pre- 
sent report  is  that  of  the  conservation  at 
Kilraacduagh.  These,  the  Superintendent 
informs  us,  have  proved  more  extensive  than 
was  at  first  contemplated,  particularly  those 
in  relation  to  the  Round  Tower.  Mr.  Deane 
writes  : — 

"The  condition  of  this  structure  was  such  as  to 
render  it  a  matter  of  much  consideration  whellier 
repair  was  possible.  Its  leaning  position  and  the 
dangerous  rent  running  nearly  from  top  to  bollom 
iDade  it  no  easy  matter  to  secure  its  safety.  A 
large  portion  of  the  overhanging  and  crumbling 
masonry  was  carefully  removed  and  reinstated  with 
the  original  stones  ;  the  dilapidated  capjiing  lias 
been  restored  and  is  now  perfectly  safe.  To  put  a 
lisihtning  conductor  to  this  Tower  involveil  the 
excavation  of  the  dibris  which  had  accumulated 
for  years.  This  resulted  in  a  very  inleresting  dis- 
covery. The  Tower  was  built  with  very  slight 
foundations,  and  upon  the  site  of  an  ancient  burying 
ground.  Tlie  walls  at  the  level  of  the  doorway 
(2t)  ft.  from  the  ground)  were  4  ft.  6  in.  thick, 
gradually  increasing  to  6  ft.  5  in.  at  the  bottoni  ; 
below  this  two  offsets  of  an  aggregate  width  of  1  ft. 
8  in  ,  extending  from  the  outer  line  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  Tower.  These  ofFsets  were  barely  a 
foot  in  height,  and  formed  the  only  footings  of  this 
great  Tower  of  1  II  ft.  high.  Beneath  the  footings 
was  soft  earth,  the  mould  of  the  ancient  burning 
ground.  Coniiiiencing  the  excavation  of  the  in- 
terior at  the  level  of  the  door,  it  is  interesting  to 
follow  the  nature  of  the  different  strata  of  ihe 
removed  rubbish — 

2  ft.  of  twigs  and  dSbris  of  birds, 
4  ft.  fallen  stones  and  rubliisli, 

3  ft.  decomposed  twigs  and  small  bones, 
3  ft.  brown  earth,  ashes,  and  small  Imnes, 

9  ft.  10  in.  ashes  and  oyster  shells,  in  which 
pieces  of  copper  were  found, 

6  ft.  2  in.  small  stoties. 
Beneath  this,  human  bones  and  skeletons  in  situ 
lying  east  and  west.  The  illustration  gives  accu- 
rately the  position  of  the  latter.  This  is  exactly  a 
similar  state  of  things  as  found  beneath  Ihe  Round 
Tower  of  St.  Oanice,  at  Kilkenny,  an  incontestihie 
proof  [is  it?]  that  in  tlie  seveiilli  century  (the 
supposed  date  of  the  erection)  a  burying  ground 
existed  where  the  Tower  now  stands,  and  from  the 
position  of  the  skeletons,  of  the  Cbri-tian  era.  The 
masonry  of  the  Tower,  which  is  of  stones  carefully 
fitted  to  eacli  other,  is  evidently  of  the  same  dale 
as  that  of  the  west  end  of  the  Cathedral  of  Tempul- 
Mor,  at  which  the  repairs  chiefly  comprise  the 
arrangement  of  tlie  numerous  sepulchral  slabs 
scattered  about  the  interior,  the  securing  of  the 
dangerous  portions  of  tlie  walls,  and  general  pro- 
tection of  the  structure  from  future  decay.  This 
building,  with  the  exception  of  the  west  end  and  a 
portion  of  the  north  and  sonlli,  has  nothing  earlier 
tlittii  thetifteenih  century.  To  the  north  of  Tempul- 
Mor  is  the  church  Teinpul-Eoin  Baiste,  or  St. 
John's  Church  ;  but  it  is  of  the  oldest  masonry,  and 
is  interesting  as  being  of  the  same  type  as  that  of 
the  Tower.  All  that  is  possible  has  been  dune  to 
sustain  its  tottering  walls." 

Mr.  Deane's  measurements  differ  in  some 
respects  from  those  of  distinguished  archi- 
tects and  antiquaries,  who  have  written  of 
Kilmacduagh  and  adjacent  buildings  ;  but  it 
must  be  granted  that  Mr.  Deane  had  one  of 
the  best  opportunities  ever  afforded  since  the 
erection  of  the  Tower,  of  setting  himself  right 
in  respect  to  measurements.  His  opinions 
on  other  points,  however,  may  be  questioned. 
Describing  the  masonry  of  the  Tower  of  Kil- 
macduagh, the  late  R.  R.  Brash  wTites  : — 
"  The  general  masonry  is  of  a  very  superior 
class  of  rubble-work,  the  stones  partially 
dressed,  and  few  spawls  used, — this  is  Its 
character  to  the  sills  of  the  attic  windows, 
from  whence  upwards  the  work  is  of  a  very 
inferior  description,  and  the  material  small 
stones,  many  of  them  like  boulder- paving 
material."  Brash  says  that  it  was  stated 
that  the  conical  roof  [i.e.  cap]  was  in  exist- 
ence ten  years  before  the  date  of  his  visit  in 
18G9,  at  which  date  he  was  informed  it  fell, 
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carrying  with  it  a  large  breach  out  of  the 
south  side,  and  also  causing  a  split  down 
that  part  of  the  tower  to  the  extent  of  some 
40  ft.  from  the  top.  The  tower  has  since  the 
last  century  been  known  to  lean  considerably 
out  of  the  perpendicular.  Archdall  stating 
that  this  overhanging  was  to  the  extent  of 
17  ft.,  wliich  Brash  observed  exceeded  that 
of  tlie  celebrated  campanile  at  Pisa.  "  This 
statement,"  continues  Brash,  "  has  been 
repeated  by  several  writers  ;  it  is,  however, 
a  very  great  error.  By  the  most  accui'ate 
observation  I  could  make,  the  overleaning  is 
about  2  ft.  4  in.,  which  is  quite  enough  in  all 
conscience.  This  has  been  caused  by  the 
subsidence  of  the  foundation  on  tbat  side, 
which  is  also  quite  evident  by  the  fractures 
in  several  of  the  stones  in  the  base  of  the 
structure,  on  the  same  side." 

Mr.  Deane's  measurements  prove  that  the 
real  extent  of  the  overhanging  is  much  less 
than  even  what  Brash  calculated  ;  and  the 
sections  of  the  tower  given  by  the  Superin- 
tendent with  the  ground  plan  and  the  plan 
of  the  top  windows  appear  to  be  accurately 
drawn.  As  illustrations,  those  and  other 
lithographs  accompanying  the  present  report, 
are  in  point  of  execution  in  advance  of  the 
previous  year's  illustrations,  which  in  them- 
selves are  matters  worthy  of  acknowledgment. 
Speaking  of  the  attic.  Brash  considers  that : — 
"  This  part  of  the  tower  is  most  certainly  a 
re-construction,  as  I  before  remarked.  From 
the  sills  of  tlie  attic  windows,  upwards,  is  of 
very  inferior  materials  and  workmanship,  as 
also  are  the  wiudow-opes ;  this,  coupled  with 
the  unusual  number  of  the  opes,  evidently 
points  to  a  period  when  the  upper  storey  was 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  belfry,  probably 
ages  after  its  original  construction.  Dr. 
Ledwich  gives  the  height  of  this  tower  as 
110  ft. ;  it  certainly  was  one  of  the  loftiest 
of  its  class.  He  states  the  circumference  as 
67  ft.  ;  his  measurement  was  probably  taken 
at  a  higher  level  than  mine."  Brash  had 
measured  it  as  59  above  the  offset. 

Now  the  question  arises,  Did  the  attic 
originally  contain  four — the  usual  number  of 
opes  in  our  Round  Towers — or  six  ?  We  are 
inclined  to  agree  with  Brash  that  four  was 
the  original  number,  and  that  six  belongs  to 
the  period  of  the  re-construction  of  the  attic, 
probably  "  ages  after  its  original  construc- 
tion." Mr.  Deane,  in  "  restoring"  the  attic, 
has  supplied  the  two  missing  opes  of  the  re- 
construction era,  and  the  necessary  mason- 
work  between.  Is  this,  then,  a  work  of  resto- 
ration, conservation,  or  replacement,  and,  on 
archfeological  grounds,  is  Mr.  Deane  right? 
Something  more  than  replacing  stones  that 
fell  down  and  were  again  identified  has  been 
done  at  Kilmacduagh — new  work  has  been 
done,  and,  doubtless,  necessary  work  ;  but, 
viewing  it  in  the  light  of  the  vexed  question  of 
architectural  restoration,  the  work  done  is  not 
a  restoration.  Some  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Build- 
ings would  boldly  proclaim,  if  they  took  any 
interest  in  Irish  National  Monuments,  that 
Mr.  Deane  had  no  right  to  do  what  he  has 
done ;  but  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  others, 
Mr.  Deane  perhaps  can  show  good  reason  for 
his  resolve,  if,  inleed,  it  does  not  appear 
upon  the  face  of  his  work.  Kilmacduagh 
Tower  should  either  be  preserved  as  an  inte- 
resting National  Monument,  or  sacrificed 
for  good  by  letting  it  drift  into  further 
ruin  ;  and  of  the  two  evils,  in  this  instance 
we  cannot  but  say  the  lesser  was  chosen,  con- 
sidering the  state  of  the  building.  The 


"restoration"  of  the  attic  of  Kilmacduagh 
Tower,  however,  affords  room  for  a  fair 
argument  as  to  whether  during  the  late 
1  reconstruction  four  opes  should  be  substi- 
,  tuted  for  the  six,  as  four  and  not  six  is  the 
number  found  in  connection  with  all  the 
examples  existing  throughout  the  country, 
the  exceptions,  if  any,  being  extremely  rare. 

As  to  the  other  matters  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Deane,  the  finding  of  human  bones  and 
skeletones  in  situ,  we  do  not  consider  it  an 
I  incontestible  proof  that  in  the  seventh 
'  century  (the  supposed  date  of  the  erection) 
'  a  burying  ground  existed  where  the  Tower 
!  now  stands,  and,  from  the  position  of  the 
i  skeletons,  of  the  Christian  era.  We  candidly 
avow  we  are  not  believers  in  the  Christian 
origin  of  the  Round  Towers ;  but  this  question 
of  Pagan  or  Christian  has  already  been  fully 
discussed  in  back  volumes  of  this  journal. 
;  We  have  had  a  number  of  Irish  antiquaries 
in  the  past  who  argued  strongly  to  prove  the 
'  sepulchral  character  of  our  Towers,  and 
from  within  the  circumference  of  several  of 
these  buildings  skeletons  and  heaps  of  bones 
have  been  excavated  ;  but  this  nowise  goes  to 
help  the  theory  of  the  Christian  era  of 
Round  Towers  of  this  country.  Forming  the 
adjuncts  as  they  have  in  most  instances  to 
our  ecclesiastical  buildings  for  centuries, 
being  appropriated  in  the  Christian  era,  these 
Towers  have  doubtless  been  used  for  a 
variety  of  purposes.  As  time  advanced  they 
were  less  cared  for  and  proved  less  useful  in 
a  changed  state  of  society,  and  no  wonder 
need  be  experienced  that  the  basements  of 
our  Towers  were  afterwards  made  use  of  as 
occasional  burial  places.  The  interiors  of 
many  of  our  ruined  abbeys  and  churches  have 
for  some  centuries  been  converted  into 
common  burial  grounds  for  the  people  of  the 
district  in  which  they  are  situated.  That 
Christian  burial  grounds  gradually  ex- 
tended around  our  early  churches  which 
were  built  alongside  our  Round  Towers  or  in 
close  connection  therewith,  is  an  obvious 
inference  and  fact ;  but  that  our  Round 
Towers  were  built  on  the  sites  of  Christian 
graveyards,  existing  as  places  of  Christian 
interment  before  the  Towers  vpere  built  there, 
we  do  not  believe. 

Into  the  vexed  question  of  the  origin  of  our 
Round  Towers  we  will  not  enter  here  at  further 
length.  Apart,  the  question  of  the  conser- 
vation of  our  ancient  buildings  has  sufficient 
interest  for  us  at  present,  and  in  our  next 
paper  we  will  continue  the  subject  in  further 
review  of  Mr.  Deane's  report. 


THE  GENESIS  OF  PUBLIC  JOBBERY. 

It  is  a  maxim,  or  something  approximating 
to  it,  in  the  law  as  regarding  evidence,  that 
no  man  is  bound  to  criminate  himself.  The 
unconvicted  criminal  has  sometimes  only  to 
hold  his  tongue,  and  circumstantial  asser- 
tions, pressed  ever  so  hard  against  him,  may 
fail  in  bringing  him  to  book.  Men  of  all 
callings  may  lie  like  the  truth,  and  with  many 
it  is  considered  business  to  do  so.  Business, 
aye,  that  is  the  word,  and  a  very  clever  hack 
it  has  been  and  is  still  destined  to  be. 
Frauds  are  legion ;  frauds  in  buildings,  in 
furniture,  and  in  eatables  and  drinkables, — 
frauds  every  where ;  frauds  in  the  manufacture, 
and  frauds  in  the  selling.  From  the  tiny 
toy  that  is  bought  for  the  teething  infant,  to 
the  shell,  linings,  and  tacks  that  are  used 
when  the  last  convulsive  fit  has  transformed 
the  warm  body  into  a  livid  corpse— all  now-a- 
dajs  is  a  combination  of  fraud  and  ghastly 
deception.  Whether  parents  are  loving  or 
brutalised  ones,  the  unprincipled  tradesman 
or  undertaker  of  the  poor  body's  last  gar- 


nishings  and  trappings,  is  ready  to  lie  and 
cheat.  It  was  Wordsworth,  we  believe,  who 
wrote,  that  there  are  some  natures  in  this 
world  who  are  dead  to  all  respect  for  kindly 
feelings,  even  of  their  own  kith  and  kin,  flesh 
and  blood, — that  they  would 

"  Peep  and  botanise  upon  tlieir  mother's  graTC." 

Much  of  our  present-day  funeral  ceremony  and 
dead  lamenting  is  a  make-up  of  hollowness 
and  hypocrisy.  Men  pretend  to  condole  in  re- 
spect to  deceased  opponents,  when  one  week, 
aye,  one  day  previously  they  were  ready  to  de- 
fame and  ruin  them  for  life  by  the  ventilation 
of  the  most  ungrounded  slanders.  Clever, 
struggling  men  of  talent  who  act  with  inde- 
pendence are  often  assailed  by  their  inferiors, 
— by  men  whose  only  title  to  be  heard  ia 
their  factitious  importance,  or  the  possession 
of  a  few  hundred  pounds.  Alas,  that  money 
should  command  public  respect,  where  there 
are  no  talents  or  moral  character  to  supple- 
ment it.  Again,  mankind  cut  the  rods  by 
which  they  are  afterwards  whipped.  Our 
representative  system  is  full  of  anomalies  and 
evils,  as  well  as  partial  good,  and  reformers 
honesly  inclined  have  hard  battles  to  fight, 
and  with  little  recognition  accruing  for  long 
periods.  It  is  often  the  set  design  and  pur- 
pose of  public  oSicials  to  create  juntas  and 
cliques  in  public  boards  to  subserve  their 
own  interests.  If  all  representatives,  or 
nearly  all,  were  agreed  in  promoting  or 
carrying  out  a  useful  and  acknowledged 
reform,  factions  could  not  assume  any  in- 
jurious proportions,  and  cliqueism  would  die 
of  inanition.  Cliques,  therefore,  are  encour- 
aged to  live.  Cliipies  and  juntas  of  that 
kind  that  are  useful  to  officialdom,  for  the 
unprincipled  official  that  can  command  the 
influence  of  no  clique  is  in  danger  of  removal, 
particularly  if  he  is  only  a  man  of  poor  capa- 
city and  mediocre  talents.  Incompetent 
officials  and  officers  are  more  numerous  in 
our  public  boards  than  the  generality  of 
persons  are  aware,  but  they  are  wide  awake 
to  their  own  deficiencies  ;  and,  being  so,  they 
find  it  necessary  to  cultivate  a  system  of 
cliqueism  that  ultimately  generates  into 
jobbery,  for  their  supporters  must  need  be 
recompensed  somehow  for  their  voices  and 
voting  powers.  The  public  moneys  after  a 
while  are  misapplied  in  wild  projects ; 
cliqueism  grows  stronger  and  more  rampant ; 
salaries  are  increased  ;  assistant  officials  are 
elected  :  noisy  representatives  of  tiie  people 
rejoice  ;  reformers  are  out-voted,  and  official- 
dom triumphs.  The  genesis  of  our  public 
evils  is  obvious,  and  often  originate  as  we 
have  above  stated.  What  is  built  upon  fraud, 
and  sustained  by  it,  must  have  a  bad  founda- 
tion, yet  the  foundation  may  last  for  many 
years  ;  for  what  is  a  century  in  the  life  of  a 
world  always  undergoing  mighty  changes  ? 
It  takes  a  long  time  to  kill  some  lies,  and 
they  are  only  destroyed  betimes  when  the 
fountain  that  gave  them  life  has  itself  ceased 
to  gush.  An  upright  official  is  a  valuable 
public  servant ;  but  a  corrupt  official  is  often 
a  national  calamity,  the  eS'ect  of  whose  wi-ong- 
doing  may  be  felt  for  long  years  after  he  is 
in  his  grave.  We  have  selected  a  type  or 
types,  but  have  left  it  to  others  to  draw 
comparisons  and  make  applications.  We 
I  will  conclude  by  a  general  illustration.  In  a 
certain  continental  country,  the  bishops  at 
one  time  were  magistrates  as  well  as  bishops. 
One  of  these  dual  personages  one  day  told 
his  valet,  whom  he  detected  telling  an  untruth, 
that  a  lie  was  an  inexcusable  off"ence,  and  that 
nothing  justified  the  telling  of  an  untruth. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  valet  detected  the 
prelate  telling  a  rather  fat  falsehood,  but  the 
valet  awaited  his  opportunity,  when  the 
bishop  was  alone,  of  reminding  him  how  he 
failed  to  practise  what  he  preached.  "  You 
told  a  untruth,  my  lord  bishop— did  you  not  ? 
and  you  know  you  told  me  a  short  time  ago 
that  a  lie  was  inexcusable  under  any  circum- 
stances." "  Very  true,  friend — very  true  ; 
but  you  must  understand  that  I  told  that 
small  white  lie  in  my  magisterial  and  official 
capacity,  and  not  in  my  character  of  a  bishop." 
"  Ah,  my  lord,"  replied  the  servant,  "  if  the 
devil  should  ever  come  fur  the  magistrate, 
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what  would  become  of  the  bishop  ?"  All 
officials  perhaps  in  these  days  have  legal 
luinds,  and  they  are  only  given  (let  us  believe) 
to  tellin"^  lies  in  their  official  capacities.  As 
for  the  rest,  there  is  a  common  saying,  which 
we  will  supply  for  their  apt  quotation  :  "  'Tis 
time  enough  to  talk  of  the  devil  when  he 
makes  his  appearance."  Whether  some  of 
our  public  functionaries  continue  to  "  cheat 
the  devil  in  the  dark"  on  the  same  principle, 
our  readers  must  judge  for  themselves  on  the 
present  occasion.  C. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  IN  IRELAND.* 

SECOND  ARTICLE. 

Rome  useful  information  is  contained  in  the 
Report  of  Mr.  Robert  Manning,  the  Chief 
En'nneer  to  the  Board  of  Woi'ks,  in  reference 
to  the  progress  of  works  at  the  different  piers 
and  harbours.  The  operations  during  the 
late  year  at  Kingstown  was  chiefly,  if  not 
wholly,  confined  to  works  of  repair  and  main- 
tenance. We  note  that  at  the  mail  packet 
pier  some  new  oak  bearing  piles  have  been 
driven,  as  a  number  of  these  in  the  staging 
erected  ten  years  since  were  seriously  injured 
by  the  ravages  of  the  worm.  Despite  our 
great  advance  in  scientific  knowledge  in 
modern  times,  our  wood-boring  insects  in  and 
out  of  water  appear  to  be  more  than  a  match 
for  our  engineers.  Timber  that  in  some 
situations  would  last  in  good  condition  for  a 
hundred  or  hundreds  of  years,  is  in  other 
places  destroyed  in  a  few  years.  Dry  rot  and 
wood-boring  insects  are  indeed  a  plague,  but 
our  present-day  engineers  might  with  a  little 
thought  and  foresight  checkmate  the  evil  to  a 
very  large  extent  by  simple  methods. 

Besides  the  usual  work  of  maintenance  at 
Howth  Harbour,  the  sea  pavement  of  the 
east  pier  has  been  re-constructed,  the  total 
surface  renewed  being  2,632  yards. 

Works  of  repair  have  been  carried  out  at 
Dunmore  and  Donaghadee  Harbour,  necessi- 
tated by  damages  through  heavy  storms.  At 
the  former  harbour  stones  nearly  five  tons  in 
weight  were  washed  round  to  the  rubble  heap  | 
at  pier  head ;  and  at  the  latter,  during  the  I 
year,  677  tons  of  stones  were  lifted  out  of  | 
the  entrance,  some  weighing  from  four  to 
seven  tons,  which,  as  the  Report  says,  "  being 
beyond  the  power  of  our  machinery,  were 
first  broken  up  by  dynamite."  Well,  what- 
ever the  Chief  Engineer  may  think  of  his 
Simj-pnismut  labours  at  several  of  our  piers 
and  harbours,  the  workmen  under  him  or  the 
Board  have  often  good  reason  for  exclaiming, 
"  Tis  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good." 

Of  Ardglass  Harbour,  we  are  informed  that 
the  works  were  commenced  in  October,  1877, 
under  the   superintendance  of  Mr.   J.  A. 
MuUins,  and  that  considerable  progress  was 
made  up  to  November  last,  when  the  Board 
entered  into  a   contract  with  Mr.  W.  J. 
Dohei-ty  for  the  completion  of  the  works. 
All  the  plant  and  niaterials  upon  the  works  ' 
■were  taken  over  by  Mr.  Doherty  at  their  full 
cost,  besides  allowing  for  all  the  expenditure  ' 
of  the  previous  thirteen  months.    We  see  in  ! 
the   list   of   works   executed   at   Ardglass  ' 
that  concrete  was  very  extfensively  used,  and 
that  a  smiths'  forge  and  a  workmen's  kitchen  ! 
were  constructed  with  the  same  materials.  j 
The  works  originally  intended  were  com-  ' 
jdeted   last   year   at  Port  Oiiel  Harbour, 
County  Louth,  but  the  following  remarks  in 
the  Report  tells  a  tale,  whicli  we  would  rather 
not  have  beard  : — "  But  as  it  was  found  that  j 
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some  additional  excavation  in  rock  would  add 
to  the  utility  of  the  harbour,  the  Treasury 
sanctioned  the  additional  expenditure  of 
^400,  on  condition  that  one-fourth  thereof 
would  be  contributed  locally.  The  Board 
having  frequently  applied  for  this  contribu- 
tion without  success,  the  works  were  closed 
and  the  plant  and  tools  disposed  of  at  the  end 
of  the  past  financial  year." 

Ballyvaughan  Pier,  County  Clare,  has  been 
completed,  and  works  are  still  in  progress  at 
St.  Kieran's  Harbour,  Cape  Clear  Island. 
Mr.  Manning  gives  an  account  of  work  exe- 
cuted at  Giles's-quay,  which  were  omitted  from 
his  former  annual  report  through  accident, 
i  The  works  were  completed  last  November, 
\  and  as  there  were  certain  exceptional  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  conduct  of  these 
works,  perhaps  it  is  as  well  we  should  give 
the  account  or  the  gist  of  it  in  the  words  of 
the  Chief  Engineer  : — 

"  As  this  has  been  the  first  pier  built  under 
the  direction  of  the  Board,  which  (with  the 
exception  of  steps,  coping,  and  wharf  pave- 
ment) has  been  entirely  constructed  with 
Portland  cement  concrete,  the  following  par- 
ticulars will  interest.  In  the  month  of  May^ 
1872,  Mr.  Forsyth  made  a  report  to  the  Board 
with  plans  and  specifications  for  the  erection 
of  a  pier  at  Giles's-quay,  the  cost  of  which  was 
estimated  at  the  sum  of  =£10,000.  On  the 
4th  September  tenders  were  invited,  and  four 
were  received  ranging  from  £55,000  to 
£27,676.  As  the  lowest  of  these  was  so  much 
above  the  available  funds  the  pier  was  short- 
ened 120  ft.  Tenders  were  again  called  for, 
and  only  one  was  received  amounting  to 
£16,000,  being  more  than  double  the  sum 
provided  for  the  construction  of  the  lesser 
work.  One  gentleman,  Mr.  Martin  Farrell, 
sent  in  a  design  for  a  concrete  pier,  which  he 
proposed  to  build  for  the  sum  of  £8,922,  to 
which  should  be  added  preliminary  expenses, 
superintendence,  &c.,  making  the  whole  cost 
about  £9,500.  This  design  having  been 
referred  to  me,  I  found  I  could  not  recom- 
mend it  to  the  Board,  even  were  the  cost 
within  the  sum  provided.  The  Board, 
therefore,  ordered  the  works  to  be  carried 
out  under  my  superintendence.  On  going 
to  the  place  I  found  that,  apart  from'  the 
difficulty  to  be  encountered  from  the  exposed 
position  of  the  site,  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  any  suitable  stone  within  a  reason- 
able distance  of  it,  would  very  much  enhance 
the  cost  of  a  stone  structure  of  the  ordinary 
type.  As  there  was  an  abundance  of  sand, 
shingles,  and  boulders  on  the  beach,  I  re- 
commended the  Board  to  erect  a  concrete 
structure,  differing  in  form  from  that  designed 
by  Mr.  Forsyth  only  so  far  as  was  contin- 
gent on  the  change  in  the  description  of 
material  used.  The  pier  has  been  completed 
at  a  total  cost,  including  all  exiienditure 
whatever,  for  the  sum  of  £0,300,  which  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  £1,000  less  than  it  would 
cost  if  let  to  Mr.  Farrell  at  the  schedule  of 
prices  which  accompanied  his  tender."  Who 
is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  suggesting  the  use 
of  concrete  for  the  pier  in  question,  instead 
of  stone — Mr.  Forsyth,  Mr.  Farrell,  or  Mr. 
Manning  ?  At  first  sight  a  march  would 
appear  to  have  been  stolen  on  somebody,  and 
an  afterthought  converted  into  a  resolution. 
Mr.  Manning  gives  fairly  enough  transverse 
sections  of  the  pier  at  Giles's-quay  as  executed 
by  himself  (in  concrete),  and  as  proposed  by 
Mr.  Farrell.  Speaking  candidly,  however, 
we  would  be  more  inclined  to  adopt  Mr. 
Manning's  plan  than  Mr.  Farrell's,  iu  view  | 


of  the  action  of  the  waves.  The  curve  line 
which  the  Chief  Engineer  adopted  was  one 
likely  to  be  productive  of  good  results  as  it 
offers  the  least  resistance,  and  is  rather  what 
might  be  termed  a  surge  embracing,  instead 
of  a  surge  resisting  form  of  pier  construction. 

Concluding  his  report  on  Giles's-quay  Pier, 
Mr.  Manning  observes  : — "  The  result  of  th  s 
work,  I  trust,  will  be  received  with  satisfac- 
tion by  the  Board,  especially  when  it  is 
remembered  that  it  was  subjected  during  its 
construction  to  the  great  storm  of  January, 
1877,  which  caused  damage  to  the  amount  of 
£500,  not  to  speak  of  that  caused  by  many 

j  other  gales  to  which  the  exposed  position  of 
the   pier  rendered   works  in  progress  so 

'  peculiarly  liable." 

Among  drainage  works  noticed  in  Mr. 
Manning's  report,  it  is  stated  that  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  necessary  works  of  main- 
tenance for  the  Ballinderry  Drainage  Dis- 
trict of  Counties  of  Meath  and  Westmeath 
were  prepared,  and  a  contract  entered  into 
with  Mr.  Kane,  C.E.,  last  October,  to  execute 
the  works  in  this  district.  In  the  case  of  the 
Boley  Drainage  District,  County  Galway, 
tenders  having  been  invited,  the  works  are 
being  carried  out  under  the  contract  by  Mr. 
Lynam,  C.E.  There  are  several  other  minor 
works  of  drainage  proceeding. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  harbour 
masters  of  Dunmore  and  Howth,  the  fishing 
industry  alternated  much  in  these  places — 
good  and  bad  at  times.  Writing  on  March 
24th,  the  harbour  master  at  Dunmore  says: 
"  The  present  salmon  season  opened  with 
very  bad  prospects,  the  fish  being  scarce  and 
small.  However,  as  it  advanced  it  improved, 
and  the  supply  of  salmon  in  the  Waterford 
market  during  the  past  week  was  the  best  for 
the  year,  some  remarkably  fine  fish  over 
30  lbs.  in  weight  being  on  sale.  The  market 
first  opened  at  2s.  4d.,  and  the  last  price 
quoted  was  2s.  Id.  per  lb.  Between  last 
November  and  Christmas  there  were  a  good 
quantity  of  fat  fish — cod,  ling,  and  hake — 
taken  ;  but  from  the  end  of  December  till  the 
beginning  of  February  the  weather  was  so 
mild  that  fishing  was  nearly  put  a  stop  to 
altogether.  There  was  a  good  harvest  of 
mackarel  in  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember, and  the  shell  fishermen  did  very  well 
during  the  past  season.  At  Howth  the 
summer  herring  fishery  was  far  below  the 
average,  but  this  was  compensated  by  a 
good  winter  take.  There  are  few  industries 
more  neglected  than  the  fishery  resources  of 
Ireland.  Foreign  fishermen  year  after  year 
frequent  our  coasts  in  numbers  and  drive  a 
good  trade,  while  hundreds  of  native  hands 
are  idle  and  stomachs  empty,  even  along  our 
coasts. 

Passing  over  some  services  of  the  Board, 
we  come  to  the  Inspectors'  annual  reports  iu 
Appendix  C.  Re  Landed  Property  Improve- 
ment, Mr.  Edward  Murphy  reports  on  the 
Counties  Down  and  Donegal,  noticing  among 
other  works  those  of  sea  embankments,  farm 
buildings,  labourers'  cottages,  drainage,  &c. 
The  sea  embankment  at  Kinegar,  the  pro- 
perty of  Captain  Harrison,  is  spoken  highly 
of  by  the  inspector,  who  desii-es  "  to  call 
special  attention  to  the  efficacy  of  the  cement 
grouting  which  was  poured  into  the  inter- 
stices of  the  stone  pitching,  and  which  has 
formed  a  solid  mass  of  the  whole  embank- 
ment face,  resisting  most  thoroughly  the 
action  of  the  waves."  The  Kinegar  bunk  is 
formed  of  sand  faced  with  clay  next  the  sen, 
having  a  slope  of  about  2  to  1  next  sea,  and 
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pitched  with  stone  to  a  height  of  a  couple  of 
feet  above  liigh-wator  mark.  Tlie  inspector 
tells  us  tliat  Lord  Bangor  has  used  up  several 
small  loans  for  which  he  became  responsible 
for  the  benefit  of  liis  tenants,  building  barns 
and  other  out-oflices,  and  improving  the 
dwellings  of  his  tenants.  His  lordsliip'a 
kindness  is  pointed  out  as  an  example  for 
others  to  follow.  "  The  idea,"  writes  Mr. 
Murphy,  "  that  the  Board  require  '  grand  ' 
designs  cannot  be  too  soon  exploded,  as  such 
an  idea,  I  feel  convinced,  may  deter  many 
from  seeking  for  loans.  As  a  rule,  the  farm 
dwellings  and  labourers'  dwellings  and  the 
farm  oiliccs  in  the  district  under  review,  and 
indeed  all  over  Ireland,  are  miserably  defi- 
cient in  comfort  and  economic  an-angc- 
nients," — and  they  Lave  always  been  so  to  a 
scandalous  extent.  In  the  County  Donegal 
Colonel  Stewart  has  fenced  in  a  great  pai-t  of 
his  grounds  by  wire  fencing,  erected  for  him 
by  Messrs.  Kennan,  of  Fishamble-street, 
Dublin.  Ardrummon,  near  Letterkenny, 
Mr.  Mansfield  has  erected  an  economical 
farm  steading,  after  plans  furnished  by  Mr. 
John  Lanyon,  of  Belfast.  Tliis  farm  con- 
sists of  300  acres  ;  the  cost  of  the  steading 
was  estimated  at  £1,!)00,  including  a  14-ft. 
diameter  iron  water-wheel  and  machinery  for 
threshing,  &c.  Colonel  Ford  is  about  carry- 
ing out  large  drainage  operations  on  his  pro- 
perty at  Seaforde.  He  has  had  plans  and 
estimates  prepared  for  deepening  and  im- 
proving several  drainage  outlets,  twelve  or 
thirteen  in  number.  The  inspector  writes 
that  "  he  has  had  estimates  formed,  and  the 
area  of  improvement  marked  out  on  the  plan, 
and  the  cost  distributed  acreably,  and  has 
obtained  a  large  loan  to  provide  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  work.  He,  however,  will  only 
proceed  with  the  work  at  the  request  of  his 
tenants  to  be  benefited,  and  who  must  pay 
the  interest  of  the  money  to  be  expended." 
The  inspector  says  he  has  no  doubt  but  his 
tenants  will  thankfully  avail  themselves  of 
his  ofter,  as  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  can 
thus  be  brought  into  a  profitable  state  of 
cultivation,  that  had  hitherto  rendered  very 
little  return  for  labour  expended.  The  cost, 
it  is  thought,  will  vary  from  3s.  to  7s.  per 
acre  per  annum.  ' 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  Irwin  reports  on  the  north- 
eastern district,  comprising  the  Counties  of 
Antrim,  Derrj',  Tyrone,  and  Armagh.  The 
inspector's  report  is  a  short  one,  though  his 
inspections  may  have  entailed  much  labour. 
The  works  include  farm  dwellings,  farmyard 
huildings,  drainage,  farm  road  -  making, 
fencing,  shelter  plantations,  &c.  In  Antrim, 
Londondei'ry,  and  Tyrone  it  is  said  the  pro- 
prietors as  well  as  tenants  are  availing  them- 
selves of  the  Land  Improvement  Act,  and  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  aj)plications  for 
loans  for  useful  and  paying  purposes  is  per- 
ceptible. The  rate  of  labour  is  lower  in  this 
district  than  at  the  date  of  previous  report, 
leading  to  the  belief  that  there  will  be  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  applications  for 
drainage  and  building  loans  in  the  ensuing 
year. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Stirling  reports  on  the 
Counties  of  Cavan,  Fermanagh,  Leitrim, 
Monaghan,  Sligo,  Westmeath,  and  half  of 
Meath.  Of  the  several  v»'orks  inspected,  the 
greater  number  were  for  buildings.  Of 
nine  inspections  in  Cavan,  three  were  for 
bailding  works,  the  other  six  being  for 
drainage  and  other  land  improvements. 
Of  seventeen  inspections  in  Fermanagh,  ten 
were  for  luilding  works  and  seven  for  drain- 


age and  other  improvement  of  the  land.  The 
inspection  in  Leitrim  was  for  drainage;  and, 
of  four  in  Monaghan,  there  were  for  building 
and  one  for  drainage.  Of  twelve  in  Sligo, 
seven  were  building,  the  otlier  five  being 
for  drainage,  road-making,  and  planting. 
Of  eighteen  in  Westmeath,  thirteen  were 
building  cases,  and  five  were  for  drainage, 
stubbing  furze,  and  road-making.  And  last, 
though  not  least,  in  the  half  of  Meath  the 
entire  fifteen  cases  were  building  ones. 
We  are  glad  to  report  such  a  number  of 
building  improvements,  as  it  evidences  a 
step  in  the  riglit  direction  in  Mr.  Stirling's 
district.  We  would  be  more  pleased,  how- 
ever, if  we  were  furnished  by  the  inspector 
with  a  few  particulars  as  to  the  character  of 
the  buildings,  the  dimensions,  materials,  and 
cost. 

Mr.  James  Butler  reports  on  the  Counties 
of  Carlow,  Kildare,  King's  and  Queen's,  Wex- 
ford, Wicklow,  Kilkenny,  and  Waterford — a 
wide  area,  in  sooth.  We  are  told  that  the 
greater  number  of  loans  were  for  the  erection 
of  farm  buildings,  but  that  there  are  impor- 
tant drainage  works  in  progress  on  the  pro- 
perties of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Queen's 
County,  Messrs.  Bruen  and  Bunbury,  in  the 
County  Carlow.  The  Earl  of  Meath  is  stated 
to  be  carrying  out  very  extensive  reclamation 
works  in  the  County  Wicklow,  and  Mr.  Budd 
on  Tramore  slob  lands.  County  Waterford. 
Mr.  Farney  has  completed  his  drainage  pro- 
ject in  tlie  County  Wexford,  for  which  he 
received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  Mr.  Palmer's  extensive 
works  in  the  County  Kildare  have  been 
closed.  In  many  parts  of  the  inspector's 
district  farm  houses  and  offices  are  being  ex- 
tensively built.  Labourers'  cottages  have  in- 
creased also,  but  not  to  tlie  number  expected  ; 
"  and,"  says  the  inspector,  "  where  comfort- 
able dwellings  have  been  executed  by  some 
of  the  proprietors  instead  of  the  wretched 
hovels  which  before  existed,  it  is  very 
pleasing  to  see  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
the  occupiers."  The  only  proprietors  in  the 
districts  under  notice  who  have  large  loans 
for  building  labourers'  cottages  are  the  Duke 
of  Leinster,  County  Kildare,  and  Mr.  Cosby, 
Queen's  County.  The  duke's  cottages, 
being  detached,  are  said  to  greatly  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  county  over  which  they 
are  scattered.  Mr.  Cosby's  cottages  are  in 
the  village  of  Stradbally,  for  which,  as  we 
stated  on  a  former  occasion,  he  received  the 
Society's  medal.  The  Land  Improvement 
Act  is  stated  to  be  working  well,  and  the 
inspector  is  of  opinion  that  if  loans  for  drain- 
age and  reclamation  could  be  obtained  on  the 
same  terms  as  for  building  jjui'po^^^'  i"^" 
provements  in  that  line  would  be  much  more 
extensively  carried  out,  "  namely  5  per  cent, 
instead  of  65." 

In  our  next  issue  we  will  pass  under  review 
the  remainder  of  the  reports,  and,  perhaps, 
other  services. 


SANITARY  AND 
HYGIENIC  APPLIANCES  AT  CORK. 

During  the  coming  week  the  City  of  Cork 
will  be  en  fete,  on  the  occasion  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  holding  its  forty-seventh 
annual  meeting  there,  and  its  second  in  this 
country.  The  compliment  paid  this  year  to 
"  the  beautiful  citie  "  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Cork  was  the  first  place  in  Ireland  in  which 
a  branch  from  the  parent  stem  sprung  up. 
The  proceedings  will  take  place  in  the  Queen's 
College,  and  will  extend  over  five  days,  viz., 


from  the  5th  till  the  9th  inst.  The  President 
will  1)0  Professor  D.  C.  O'Connor,  Cork.  Oa 
the  important  subject  of  Public  Health,  an 
address  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Andrew 
Fergus,  President  of  the  Faculty  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons,  Glasgow  ;  and  amongst 
the  others  wlio  will  take  part  we  have  Drs. 
Kidd  and  Grimshaw  of  Dublin  ;  Dr.  Andrew 
Clarke,  of  the  London  Hospital,  and  a  host 
of  other  professors  of  the  healing  art.  It  is 
expected  that  Mr.  Isaac  Shine,  C.E.,  Mayor 
of  Wrexham,  will  read  a  paper  descriptive  of 
his  new  Pneumatic  Sewerage  System. 

The  exhibition  of  sanitary  apjiliances,  &c., 
will  be  in  the  new  Plant  Houses  on  the 
College  grounds,  and  will  no  doubt  be  attrai- 
tive  features  to  the  great  majority  of  visitors. 
Owing  to  the  very  large  number  of  applica- 
tions from  exhibitors,  the  committee  has  been 
obliged  to  considerably  extend  the  space  by 
the  erection  of  temporary  buildings. 

The  exhibition  will  be  divided  into  the 
following  departments  :  — 

I.  — Drainage,   Sanitary  Appliances,  and 

Disposal  of  Refuse. 

II.  — Water  Supply,  Filtration,  and  River 

Purification. 

III.  — Food,  Clothing,  Invalid  Furniture, 

Beds,  Disinfection,  and  Life  Saving 
Apparatus. 

IV.  — Sanitary  Building  Appliances,  Plans 

and  Models,  Ventilation,  Heating, 
Lighting,  Cooking,  and  Consumption 
of  Smoke. 

V.  — Disposal  of  the  Dead. 

VI.  — Sanitary  Literature. 

From  the  long  list  before  us  we  print  the 
names  of  a  few  firms  who  will  be  represented  : 
— Messrs.  Edmundson  and  Co.  will  show 
some  of  their  large  burners  and  other  light- 
house apparatus  for  which  they  are  well 
known  as  patentees ;  they  will  also  exhibit 
some  of  Moule's  Earth  Closets,  &c.  Messrs. 
Maguire  and  Son  will  have  filters,  ventilators, 
and  several  matters  in  connection  with  sani- 
tation and  drainage,  which  we  shall  notice 
hereafter.  Messrs.  Monsell,  Mitchell,  and 
Co.  will  have  a  goodly  display  of  stoneware 
goods,  &c.  Messrs.  Carson  and  Son  will  exhibit 
paints  suitable  for  brick,  iron,  stone,  and 
every  description  of  out-door  work.  In  the 
matter  of  wall  papers  we  are  glad  to  find  that 
Messrs.  Woollams  of  London  will  have 
samples  of  their  paper-hangings,  which  they 
manufacture  entirely  free  from  arsenic  or 
any  other  substance  which  might  prove  in- 
jurious to  health.  Another  important  item 
will  be  Ligny's  Patent,  by  which  damp 
buildings  can  be  dried  rapidly  and  rendered 
perfectly  healthy  and  habitable. 

We  understand  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
have  lent  a  rocket  life-saving  apparatus  ;  it 
will  be  exhibited  in  action  by  the  coastguard 
men  of  the  district. 

In  the  matter  of  sanitary  appliances  all 
classes  are  or  should  be  concerned,  for  such- 
inventions  and  improvements  bespeak  better 
building,  housing,  and  living,  and  an  improved 
public  health,  which  concerns  us  all  as  indi- 
viduals. Among  the  forthcoming  exhibits  we 
believe  there  will  be  several  articles  of  native 
manufacture  which  will  favourably  compare 
with  imported  goods ;  but  it  is  not  our 
intention  in  present  issue  to  give  details. 
In  our  next  publication  we  will  furnish  some 
particulars  of  exhibits  that  come  within  the 
scope  of  our  advocacy ;  and  in  the  meantime 
we  wish  fine  weather  during  the  visit,  and  a 
little  more  sunshine  than  we  are  at  present 
favoured  with. 
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ADVERSARIA  HIBERNICA, 

LITERARY  AND  TECHNICAL. 

In  one  of  Thomas  Carlyle's  early  and  spirited 
essays,  dealing  with  the  life  and  career  of 
Dr.  Jos^  Gaspar  Francia,  the  once  potent 
"  Perpetual  Director  of  the  Republic  of 
Paraguay,"  and  in  review  of  the  books  treat- 
ing of  the  South  American  Governments  up 
till  the  date  of  Francia's  death,  some  graphic 
pictures  are  given  of  General  O'Higgins,  the 
Director  of  Chile,  i.e.,  Chili,  and)  his  father. 
If  the  patriot  General  O'Higgins  failed  in 
some  things  he  succeeded  in  others.  As  a 
great  road-maker,  however,  his  father  will  be 
remembered,  and  this  in  itself  was  a  great 
achievement  for  the  O'Higgins's,  for  it  was 
the  stepping-stone  to  improvements  in  agri- 
culture, trade  manufactures,  and  commerce. 
Without  roads  and  highways  of  an  efficient 
kind,  a  country  could  scarcely  make  any  pro- 
gress. What  the  Romans  of  old  did  for 
Britain,  O'Higgins  accomplished  for  Chili. 
But  let  us  introduce  our  hero  in  the  word- 
painting  of  Carlyle,  in  his  essay  published  in 
the  Foreuju  Quarterly  Review  of  1843 : — 
"  The  world-famous  General  O'Higgins,  for 
example,  has  after  some  revolution  or  two 
become  Director  of  Chile,  but  so  terribly 
hampered  by  '  class  legislation,'  and  the 
like,  what  could  he  make  of  it  ? — almost 
nothing.  O'Higgins  is  clearly  of  Irish  breed, 
and  though  a  Chileno  born,  and  '  natui-al  son 
of  Don  Ambrosio  O'Higgins,  formerly  Spanish 
Viceroy  of  Chile,'  carries  his  Hibernianism 
in  his  very  face.  A  most  cheery,  jovial, 
buxom  countenance,  radiant  with  pepticity, 
good  humour,  and  manifold  effectuality  in 
peace  and  war  ;  of  his  battles  and  adventures 
let  some  luckier  epic  writer  sing  or  speak. 
One  thing  we  Foreign  Reviewers  wUl  always 
remember — his  father's  immense  merits 
towards  Chile  in  the  matter  of  highways. 
Till  Don  Ambrosio  arrived  to  govern  ChUe 
some  half  century  ago,  there  probably  was 
not  a  made  road  of  ten  miles  long  from  Panama 
to  Cape  Horn — indeed  except  his  roads  we 
fear  there  are  not  any  yet.  One  omits  the  old 
Inca  Causeways  as  too  narrow  (being  only  3 
ft.  broad),  and  altogether  unfrequented  in 
the  actual  ages.  Don  Ambrosio  made  with 
incredible  industry  and  perseverance  and 
skill  in  every  direction,  roads,  roads.  From 
San  lago  to  Valparaiso,  where  only  sure- 
footed mules  with  their  pack-saddles  carried 
goods,  there  can  now  wooden-axled  cars,  loud 
sounding  or  any  kind  of  vehicles,  com- 
modiously  roll.    It  was  he  that  shaped  these 

E asses  through  the  Andes,  for  most  part ; 
ewed  them  out  from  mule  tracks  into  roads, 
certain  of  them.  And  think  of  his  casuchas. 
Always  on  the  higher  inhospitable  soli- 
tudes, at  every  few  miles  distance,  stands  a 
trim  brick  cottage,  or  casuchas,  into  which 
the  forlorn  traveller  introducing  himself  finds 
covert  and  grateful  safety,  nay  food  and  re- 
fection, for  there  are  '  iron  boxes '  of  pounded 
beef  or  other  provender,  iron  boxes  of  charcoal, 
to  all  which  the  traveller  having  bargained 
with  the  post  office  authorities,  carries  a  key. 
Steel  and  tinder  are  not  wanting  to  him,  nor 
due  iron  skillet  with  water  from  the  stream  ; 
there  he,  striking  a  light,  cooks  hoarded 
victuals  at  eventide,  amid  lonely  pinnacles  of 
the  world,  and  blesses  Governor  O'Higgins. 
With  '  both  hands'  it  may  be  hoped,  if  there  is 
vivacity  of  mind  in  him — 

Had  you  seen  this  road  before  It  was  made, 

y(ju  would  lift  both  your  hands  and  bless  Gi;neral  Wade. 

It  affects  one  to  hear  from  Mr.  Miers 
[Travels  in  Chile  and  Le  Plata]  that  the  war 
of  Liberty  has  half  ruined  these  O'Higgins 
ciuuvhig.  Patriot  soldiers,  in  want  of  more 
warmth  than  the  charcoal  box  could  yield, 
have  not  scrupled  to  tear  down  the  door,  door 
case,  or  whatever  wooden  thing  could  be  come 
at  and  burn  it,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
The  storm-stayed  traveller,  who,  sometimes, 
in  threatening  weather,  has  to  linger  here 
for  days,  '  for  fifteen  days  together,'  does 
not  lift  both  his  hands  and  bless  the  patriot 
soldier.  Nay,  it  appears,  the  O'Higgins 
roads,  even  in  the  plain  country,  have  not  of 
late  years  been  repaired,  or  in  the  least 
attended  to,  so  distressed  was  the  finance 


department ;  and  are  now  fast  verging  towards 
impassability,  and  the  condition  of  mule  tracks 
again.  What  a  set  of  animals  are  men  and 
Chilenos  I  If  an  O'Higgins  did  not  now  and 
then  appear  among  them,  what  would  become 
of  the  unfortunate  ?  Can  you  wonder  some- 
times that  an  O'Higgins  loses  temper  with 
them  ;  shuts  the  persuasive  outspread  hand, 
clutching  some  sharpest  hide-whip,  some 
terrible  sword  of  justice  or  gallows  lasso 
therewith  instead — and  becomes  a  Dr. 
Francia  now  and  then  ?  Both  the  O'Higgins 
and  the  Francia  it  seems  probable  are  phases 
of  the  same  chararacter  ;  both,  one  begins  to 
fear,  are  indispensable  from  time  to  time  in 
a  world  inhabited  by  men  and  Chilenos." 
The  history  of  the  struggle  for  independence 
in  Chili  is  f  uU  of  startling  surprises,  and  fierce 
fights  against  the  Spaniards,  whose  rule  was 
at  last  thrown  off.  Of  late  years  the  Republic 
of  Chili  has  been  considered  one  of  the  best 
regulated  in  South  America.  One,  however, 
is  never  certain  how  long  peace  may  last  in 
any  of  the  republics  of  the  South  American 
Continent.  'There  is  always  more  or  less 
plotting  and  counter  plotting  resulting  in 
warfare,  and  civil  war  is  not  conducive  to 
national  improvement. 

What 's  in  a  name  ? — Much  sometimes,  and 
more  than  the  name  expresses.  London  has 
lately  lost  its  historic  'Temple  Bar,  as  far  as 
it  existed  as  a  building.  Sir  Christopher 
Wren's  gateway  and  appurtenances,  taken 
down  stone  by  stone,  statues  and  all,  and 
duly  marked,  are  at  present  stowed  away  in  a 
city  yard  by  the  municipal  authorities,  with 
the  intention  of  re-erecting  it  elsewhere. 
The  Temple  (or  law  buildings)  that  gave  its 
name  to  the  gate  and  the  city  boundary  still 
stands,  and  perhaps  the  name  of  "  Temple 
Bar  "  as  a  landmark  will  continue  in  London 
city  annals,  though  as  a  street,  place,  terrace, 
or  row,  &c..  Temple  Bar  does  not  appear  in 
the  city  directory. 

Dublin,  too,  has  its  Temple  Bar,  and  it  is 
a  historic  name,  though  a  street  instead  of  a 
building.  On  the  north  of  the  Liffey,  too, 
Dublin  has  a  Temple-street,  upper  and  lower, 
and  the  latter  division  is  the  most  ancient, 
with  its  seventeenth-century  old  St.  George's 
Church — an  old  edifice,  but  not  the  first  of 
its  name  in  the  city,  the  original  St.  George's 
Church  being  in  George's-lane  (now  South 
Great  George's-street).  The  sadly-gone- 
down  locality  or  street  known  as  Temple  Bar 
in  Dublin  was  once  and  for  long  years  a 
prosperous  locality,  and  continued  so  down 
till  the  first  thirty  years  or  upwards  of  the 
present  century.  It  got  its  name  from  being 
the  site  of  the  mansion  and  gardens  of  the 
family  of  Temple,  the  first  of  whom  settled 
in  Dublin  was  William  Temple,  who  after- 
wards held  several  offices,  and  was  knighted. 
His  son.  Sir  John  Temple,  became  Master  of 
the  Rolls  in  Ireland ;  and  in  1646  he  pub- 
lished a  history  of  the  Rebellion  of  1641 — a 
work  of  a  most  partisan  character,  and  which 
is  not  entitled  to  any  credit,  friends  and  foes 
of  the  native  Irish  being  ashamed  of  it.  The 
famous  Sir  William  Temple,  the  son  of  the 
preceding,  who  lived  in  Temple  Bar,  Dublin, 
during  the  Commonwealth,  was  a  member  of 
the  Irish  Parliament,  and  a  Master  of  the 
Rolls.  Some  time  after  he  left  Dublin  to 
commence  his  diplomatic  career  on  the  Con- 
tinent. In  Mr.  Gilbert's  "  History  of  Dublin" 
other  facts  anent  the  Temple  family  in 
Dublin  will  be  found.  It  appears  that  the 
Corporation  in  the  last  century  received  from 
the  Temple  family,  ancestors  of  Lord 
Palmerstown,  an  annual  rent  of  w640  for  part 
of  Temple-lane  and  for  land  behind  Sir  John 
Temple's  gardens  (now  part  of  Temple  Bar). 

Alas,  there  is  nothing  sweet  or  pleasant  in 
the  Temple  Bar  of  our  day !  —  no  trim 
gardens,  no  pleasant  walks,  no  trees  or  wall 
fruit,  not  even  a  healthy  shrub  or  fiower,  as 
far  as  we  know.  There  are  plenty  of  foul- 
smelling  drains,  dilapidated  dwellings,  back 
yards  seething  in  filth,  and  poverty  and  rags 
from  basements  to  attics  and  out  and  about. 
There  is  still  some  life  and  huxtering  trade  in 
Temple  Bar,  but  its  wealthy  merchants  and 
big  and  little  prosperous  shopkeepers  of  forty 


or  fifty  years  ago  are  all  dead  and  gone,  or, 
if  any  of  them  still  live,  they  know  the  place 
no  longer.  Poor  Temple  Bar  I  ruin — black, 
ghastly,  and  deadly — has  rained  upon  you  in 
torrents,  and  pelting  storms  have  shattered 
you  in  twain  !  We  knew  you  in  our  hot 
boyhood  and  early  school  days  as  a  lively 
spot ;  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  dear  old  Temple 
Bar,  thou  wert  a  place  of  jolly  hatters — 
hatters  busy  and  prosperous,  chatty  and 
respectable  I 

"The  brokers  of  Bride's-alley  many  years 
ago  migrated  northward  to  Liff'ey,  Mary, 
and  Henry  streets,  and  swelled  out  anon  to 
the  dimensions  of  cabinetmakers,  uphol- 
sterers, undertakers,  and  auctioneers.  The 
trunkmakers  of  Fishamble-street,  like  the 
butchers  in  our  old  city  markets,  have  lost 
their  cohesive  and  gregarious  habits,  and 
scattered  themselves  over  the  city ;  but  where 
did  the  old  body  of  Temple  Bar  hatters 
migrate  to  ?  It  is  an  impenetrable  mystery 
to  us.  Perhaps  the  modern  "  monster " 
drapery  shops  have  absorbed  the  hats  as  well 
as  the  bonnets,  and  that  the  hatters  of  Temple 
Bar  had  no  successors.  Dublin  now  imports 
hats  as  well  as  other  wearables  in  quantities, 
and  a  great  many  of  them  are  blocked  in 
Dublin  without  the  aid  of  our  hat  menders 
and  ironers.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the 
blockheads  that  make  a  number  of  these 
imported  hats  are  not  made  to  wear  them. 
The  blocking  system  is  advocated  for  safety 
for  railway  travelling,  but  a  system  of  hat- 
blocking  might  be  productive  of  an  improve- 
ment in  the  art  of  hat  making  and  selling 
and  wearing.  The  cap-makers  of  Meeting- 
house Yard  were  once  a  busy  and  numerous 
race  of  female  artisans  ;  but  they,  too,  have 
totally  disappeared  from  their  head  quarters 
between  Usher's-quay  and  Wormwood  Gate 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
cap-makers  of  the  famous  "  Meeting-house 
Yard"  have  died  out  there  like  the  hat-makers 
of  Temple  Bar.  Some  old  citizen  told  us 
many,  many  years  ago — and  it  is  now  like  a 
half-faded  recollection  flitting  across  our 
mind — that  the  old  hat-makers  of  Temple 
Bar  were  originally  of  a  French  or  Norman- 
French  stock.  Perhaps  they  were  Huguenots. 
Perhaps  .    Who  will  answer  ? 

In  one  of  the  back  volumes  of  this  journal 
some  interesting  particulars  are  given  of  the 
once  famous  Feinaiglian  Institution,  which 
flourished  for  several  years  in  Dublin  in  the 
building  known  as  Aldborough  House  (now 
and  for  long  years  a  soldiers'  bari-acks). 
Among  the  works  of  the  younger  Mossop 
there  is  a  medal  of  the  Feinaiglian  Institu- 
tion, 1816. — Obverse:  Group  representing  a 
youth  conducted  by  Minerva,  rewarded  by 
Justice.  Motto — "Merenti."  In  the  exergue — 
"  Perge,  Age,  Vince."  Reverse  :  Round  a 
wreath  of  laurel — "  Institutium  Feinaiglian 
Luxemburge."  In  the  centre  of  the  wreath — 
"  Publica  in  Coll  :  Trin  :  Dub  :  admissione 
primas  ferenti."  The  name  of  the  youth  or 
scholar  who  obtained  this  medal  was  engraved 
upon  it,  and  the  date  when  granted. 

A  medal  of  Daniel  O'Connell  was  under- 
taken by  the  younger  Mossop  in  1816,  and 
the  speculation  entirely  failed,  although  it 
was  admitted  to  be  an  excellent  likeness. 

Concerning  the  reverse  of  a  medal  for 
Thomas  Ryder  Pepper  (1821),  Mossop  wrote 
in  1823 : — "  Thomas  Ryder  Pepper,  having 
worked  a  copper  mine  on  his  own  property  (a 
thing  singular  in  Ireland),  he  wished  to  com- 
pliment his  Majesty  [George  IV.]  with  a 
specimen  of  Irish  mineralogy.  He  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  my  original  medal,  but 
adopted  the  obverse  for  the  occasion  ;  there 
might  have  been  about  thirty-six  medals 
struck  with  this  reverse.  The  die  is  in  my 
possession." 

A  detailed  catalogue  of  the  works  executed 
by  William  Mossop,  senior  and  junior,  is 
given  in  the  appendix  to  the  second  volume 
of  Mr.  Gilbert's  "  History  of  Dublin."  They 
were  both  clever  medallists,  and  were  not 
exceeded  by  any  in  their  day  in  this  or  the 
sister  kingdoms.  Alas,  they  were  after  all 
but  poorly  patronised,  and  their  lives  were 
long  struggles  with  difficulties  !    The  elder 
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Mossop  died  in  1804,  and  the  younger  in 
1827.  Some  time  previous  to  the  decease  of 
William  Mossop,  jun.,  he  held  the  appoint- 
ment of  secretary  to  the  then  newly-founded 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy.  In  1813  Mossop 
obtained  a  premium  from  the  Society  of  Arts, 
London,  for  a  medal  die  that  was  afterwards 
purchased  by  the  Feinaiglian  Institution,  and 
in  1814  he  obtained  another  premium  for  a 
head  of  Vulcan,  engraved  in  compliance  with 
an  advertisement  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE 

WIDENING  OF  LONDON  BRIDGE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — It  must  be  a  source  of  much  gratifi- 
cation to  London  citizens  to  know  that  they 
have  amongst  them  such  a  body  as  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  alive  to  their 
interests,  and  powerful  enough  to  make  their 
own  existence  felt  in  high  places.  But  for 
this  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  destruction 
of  London  Bridge  would  be  fait  accomjdi. 
Poor  Dublin  has  no  such  safeguard  ;  her 
monuments  can  be  knocked  about  without 
remonstrance  at  the  will  of  most  scientifically 
ignorant  corporators,  and  by  the  advice  of 
pseudo-professionals  as  ignorant  as  them- 
selves of  everything  beyond  the  mere  con- 
structive or  brute  force  of  the  erection  they 
venture  on,  unassisted  by  advice,  unaided  by 
experience.  Your  contemporary  the  Builder, 
in  a  recent  number,  treating  of  this  subject, 
advises  those  who  may  wish  to  see  an  example 
of  outrigger  iron  wings  added  on  to  an  original 
structure  of  brick  and  stone,  to  visit  a  certain 
erection  on  one  of  the  railways.  We  of 
Dublin  do  not  require  to  go  so  far  for  a 
specimen  of  all  that  is  outre  in  art  and  weak 
and  objectionable  in  construction.  We  once 
upon  a  time  took  some  pride  in  the  architec- 
ture of  our  bridges  over  the  LifFey  ;  we  will 
shortly  have  nothing  of  that  kind  left,  unless 
it  be  the  curiosities  of  architecture.  Let 
any  person  interested  in  such  matters  look 
over  the  parapet  of  Newcomen  Canal  Bridge, 
and  he  will  see  the  most  astonishing  example 
of  the  "  wady-bucketty"  style  in  engineering 
to  be  witnessed  in  the  kingdom.  At  Essex 
Bridge  he  will  see  Corinthian  modillions 
supporting  iron  lattice  girders,  "  contrived  a 
double  debt  to  pay" — i.e.,  a  support  and  a 
parapet, — capped  with  a  cheap  and  worth- 
less covering  of  zinc,  on  to  which  not  all  the 
city  chemistry  can  fix  a  coating  of  paint. 
Farther  down  the  river  he  will  see  another 
instance  of  what  may  be  done  in  these  days — 
the  beautifully-designed  and  carefully-con- 
sidered plan  of  Gandon,  for  years  referred  to 
by  all  those  of  aesthetic  tastes  as  a  choice 
example  of  Italian  architecture,  destroyed  by 
the  introduction  of  elliptical  arches.  Farther 

on  ;  but  why  refer  to  it  ?  why  annoy  the 

City  Fathers  and  Grandmothers,  who  look 
forward  so  anxiously  on  the  1st  and  15th  of 
every  month  for  the  Irish  Builder  to  guide 
their  tastes  in  the  way  they  should  go  ? 
Never  in  the  good  old  times  did  Town-Major 
Sirr  desire  Watty  Cox's  publications  with 
half  the  interest  that  the  denizens  of  the  City 
Hall  evince  in  your  bi-monthly  advent ! 

Now,  whatever  excuse  the  Londoners  might 
have  in  fears  of  a  supposed  bad  foundation, 
the  Dublinians  had  none.  "  Stand-fast  Dick" 
was  as  well  able  to  support  a  bridge  in  1874 
as  it  was  in  1755,  or  the  older  bridge  in  1676 ; 
and  Carlisle  Bridge  might  have  been  altered 
and  yet  remain  a  well-designed  three-arched 
erection,  without  attempting  a  prostituted 
copy  of  Gandon's  genius.  Although  not 
wishing  to  be  an  alarmist,  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  here  to  remind  the  aforesaid  City 
Fathers  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
"  fatigue,"  to  which  iron  is  as  liable  as 
human  beings,  and  that  the  Dublin  and 
Belfast  Junction  Railway  Company  a  few 
years  ago  considered  it  advisable  to  have 
their  lattice  bridge  across  the  Boyne  ex- 
amined by  an  engineer  from  London,  his 
little  bill  for  the  job  being  only  £700  !  As 
the  lattice-work  of  Essex  Bridge  has  now 


borne  the  wear  and  tear  of  five  years,  it  might 
not  be  amiss  getting  its  capabilities  to  stand 
fatigue  looked  to.  There  is  an  excellent 
man  named  O'Shaughnessy,  of  Kilfinane, 
who  is  well  up  in  everything,  and  no  doubt 
he  could  with  a  glance  of  his  eye  say  whether 
the  bridge  wings  were  likely  to  stand  or  not, 
we  being  so  unfortunately  placed  as  regards 
the  absence  of  a  responsible  body  of  archi- 
tects. 

Whilst  we  are  on  the  Liflfey,  I  would 
refer  to  the  proposition  made  by  some  one 
some  years  ago — namely,  to  cover  a  part  of 
it  over.  What  a  noble  mall  could  be  formed 
from  Essex  to  Carlisle  Bridges  1  The  Pari- 
sians did  something  of  this  sort  when  they 
covered  in  the  Canal  Saint  Martin  for  6,000 
ft.,  and  formed  the  magnificent  Boulevard 
La  Reine  Hortense,  now  Richard-le-Noir. 
The  distance  in  our  case  would  be  only  1,850 
ft.,  and  the  cost,  compared  with  the  advan- 
tages, a  mere  bagatelle.  What  grand  shop 
sites  could  be  had  along  Aston's,  Crampton, 
Wellington,  Ormond  quays,  and  the  Bachelor's 
Walk  I  What  a  certain  return  with  interest 
for  the  outlay  I  Why  not  get  up  a  company  ? 
It  would  pay  better  than  markets. 

In  the  matter  of  London  Bridge,  it  does 
not  appear  on  reference  to  sections  made  by 
Mr.  Giles  under  direction  of  Mr.  Telford  in 
1823,  or  those  made  in  1856  by  Commander 
Burstall,  R.N.,  that  there  is  much  cause  for 
apprehension  as  to  a  probable  sliding  to  east- 
ward of  the  present  structure,  unless  great 
and  extraordinary  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  past  three-and-twenty  years.  Com- 
mander Burstall  notices  a  considerable  altera- 
tion in  the  low  water  above  London  Bridge  in 
the  previous  twenty-four  years,  which  he  says 
is  doubtless  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of 
the  old  structure  in  1832.  The  longitudinal 
section  shews  a  large  hole  partly  under  the 
site  of  the  old  bridge,  and  immediately  to 
the  east  of  the  new,  "  filled  up  with  the  ruins 
of  old  London  Bridge,"  presenting  apparently 
a  very  solid  bottom  for  any  building  that 
would  be  added  to  the  present  structure, — not 
as  an  iron-bracketed  outrigger,  destructive 
to  stability  and  architectural  effect,  but  an 
addition,  widening  and  strengthening  it, 
without  destroying  it  artistically,  as  has  been 
done  with  Carlisle  Bridge. 

I  trust  you  will  pardon  this  lengthy  letter, 
but  the  subject  is  one  of  national  importance, 
alike  as  engrossing  to  the  Irish  as  to  the 
English  architect ;  and,  as  one  of  the  former, 
I  would  say  Southwark  Bridge  should  claim 
more  attention  as  to  construction  at  present 
time  than  any  of  the  others. — Yours,  &c., 

Ejllyleagh. 

Dublin,  July  17th,  1879. 

P.S. — The  Giles  family  were  good  marine 
surveyors  ;  they  made  a  survey  of  the  Lifley 
below  bridge  and  bay  of  Dublin.  Someone 
said  they  assisted  old  George  Halpin  with 
the  architecture  of  Crab-Lake  Wall.  Such  a 
statement  is  absurd  ;  it  would  be  the  bellows- 
blower  helping  the  organist. 

TESTING  OF  BRICKS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — I  will  not  follow  the  style  of '  'Another 
Architect"  in  dealing  with  this  matter — one 
of  the  last  importance  to  our  profession  and 
to  builders, — but  refer  to  the  simple  facts. 
Upon  examining  a  specimen  of  such  bricks 
as  I  write  about,  it  will  be  seen  to  have  a 
very  large  proportion  of  yellow  specs  through 
it  aU — so  abundant,  indeed,  as  easily  to 
attract  the  attention  of  an  intelligent  ob- 
server. This  is  "  silicate  of  lime,"  and  can 
be  detected  and  examined  by  an  ordinary 
pocket  lens.  Under  chemical  analysis  it 
cannot  be  so  detected,  for  it  then  appears 
under  the  respective  heads  of  silica  and  lime. 
These,  however  harmless  viewed  in  this 
uncombined  way,  are  a  certain  source  of 
injurj',  and  in  fact  fatal  to  the  bricks,  when 
appearing  as  "  silicate  of  lime."  Silicate  of 
lime  will  resist  the  action  of  muriatic  acid, 
but  rapidly  decomposes  when  exposed  to 
atmospheric  or  gaseous  action,  particularly 
in  contact  with  warmth  and  moisture,  as  in 


sewers,  bridges,  and  exteriors  of  houses,  and 
then  the  brick  falls  to  pieces.  It  has  fallen 
to  pieces  where  it  has  been  used  in  its  own 
neighbourhood,  and  it  has  been  condemned 
by  architects  and  builders  in  the  locality 
where  it  is  known  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  quite 
good  enough  for  acceptance  in  Govern- 
ment building,  at  some  distance,  and  where  it 
is  now  being  used  largely  I 

"  Another  Architect  "  rests  his  whole  case 
upon  the  fact  that  "  he  is  not  aware  of  any 
form  or  combination  of  silicon  that  could 
be  injurious  to  a  brick  ;  "  but  I  would  remind 
him  that  many  professional  people  are  "  not 
aware  "  of  many  things  they  should  know,  and 
that  ignorance  cannot  be  used  as  an  argu- 
ment in  such  a  case,  or  indeed  in  any  case  ; 
but  he  may  for  the  future  know  that  there  is, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  a  well-known  "form 
or  combination  "  as  silicate  of  lime,  and  as 
another  matter  of  fact  as  well  as  theory  that 
such  a  "  form  or  combination  "  is  fatal  to  the 
existence  of  any  briok  in  which  it  occurs  to 
any  extent. 

Had  the  Royal  Engineer,  architect,  or 
clerk  of  works,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
shape  the  contract,  or  to  see  it  executed, 
made  local  inquiry,  he  might  have 
easily  learned  that — ist.  These  bricks  had 
a  bad  local  reputation ;  2nd.  That  where 
they  had  been  used  in  the  faces  of  houses  or 
arches  of  bridges,  &c.,  the  whole  exterior 
had  literally  peeled  off  and  crumbled  to 
pieces.  One  thing  is  perfectly  clear,  that 
there  is  no  proper  test  in  use  in  Government 
departments  as  to  the  correct  constituents  of 
bricks  ;  and  next,  that  "  Another  Architect  " 
is  equally  "  not  aware  "  of  what  he  might 
know  to  his  advantage  and  that  of  his  clients. 

An  Architect. 


THE  BIRTH  OF  "THE  INSTITUTE." 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

"  Ebea  fugaces  labuntur  anni." 

— Horace. 

Sir, — I  am  too  old  a  man  to  rush  into  print, 
which  may  be  some  excuse  for  not  putting 
my  name  to  this  communication  ;  but,  old 
as  I  am,  I  can  remember  the  gratification  I 
experienced  when  honoured  with  a  student's 
invitation  to  the  first  meeting  of  architects 
(ever  held  in  Ireland),  at  the  house  of  Sir 
Richard  Morrison,  No.  10  Upper  Gloucester- 
street.  The  young  men  of  the  present  day 
may  wish  to  know  the  names  of  those  who 
attended  ;  and  the  event  being  naturally  im- 
pressed on  my  memory,  I  venture  to  give,  with 
your  permission,  as  many  as  I  can  recollect. 
But  the  meeting  being  on  the  29th  August, 
1839 — just  40  years  ago — defects  of  that  organ 
will  be  excusable.  Well,  then,  we  had  Sir 
Richard  Morrison  (of  course),  Frederick 
Darley,  Isaac  Farrell,  William  Farrell,  J.  B. 
Keane,  John  Louch,  J.  S.  Mulvany,  Wm. 
Murray,  James  Bolger,  Parke  Neville,  George 
Papworth,  John  Semple,  Sandham  Symes, 
Arthur  Taylor,  and  Joe  Welland.  Amongst  the 
pupils  who,  like  myself,  were  permitted  to 
attend,  we  had  Robert  Peck,  Joseph  Maguire, 
J.  Mosely,  Hugh  Carmichael,  John  Sloane, 
J.  N.  Johnstone,  and  F.  Boardman.  There 
may  have  been  more,  but  this  is,  I  think, 
a  tolerably  full  and  correct  list.  The 
object  of  the  meeting,  as  described  in 
the  invitations,  was  the  advancement  of 
architecture  and  all  its  kindred  arts  and 
sciences.  The  engrossing  subject  was  the 
competition  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament ; 
for  although  the  award  was  given  to  design 
No.  64,  by  Mr.  Barry,  three  years  before,  pro- 
fessional excitement  had  not  at  all  cooled 
down,  and  there  were  several  sketches  of  the 
buUding  brought  to  the  meeting,  and  a  very 
elaborate  drawing  of  the  Reform  Club,  by  the 
same  architect.  There  were  some  beautiful 
drawings  by  Robert  Peck,  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
Louch,  who  exhibited  lithographs  of  the 
church  at  Harold's  Cross,  and  the  Mariners' 
Church  at  Kingstown,  executed  by  the  Aliens, 
of  Trinity-street,  and  interesting  as  speci- 
mens of  that  style  of  printing  successfully 
produced  in  Dublin,  There  were  also  plans 
of  the  Savings  Bank,  Abbey-street,  by  Isaac 
Farrell.    Fred  Darley  had  some  drawings  of 
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reposing  in  "Bully's  Acre,"  with  a  recipe  for 
making  John's  Well  water, — all  witty  matters, 
of  consequence  to  Ireland,  and  for  which  I 
expected  the  usual  honorarium. — Yours,  &c., 
Walter  Cox,  jun. 
Rowserstown,  Kilmainham, 
July  21st,  1879. 


CONCRETE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Although  being  much  amused  at  the 
notes  of  "  An  Extraordinary  Meeting  "  in 
your  paper  of  the  15th  inst.,  I  must  ask  your 
permission  to  take  objection  to  such  a  mixture 
for  concrete  as  lime,  Portland  cement, 
liquorice-ball,  and  Vartry  water.  As  to  the 
two  latter  ingredients,  not  having  tried  them, 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  anything  about 
them  (excepting  that  a  respectable  citizen — 
Mr.  Gatchell — appears  to  be  of  opinion  that 
the  sooner  we  are  rid  of  the  Vartry  the  better) ; 
but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  any 
architect  who  would  attempt  to  combine 
ordinary  lime  with  Portland  cement  could 
know  but  little  of  the  chemistry  of  his  pro- 
fession. I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  the 
notes  in  question  were  merely  a  laughable 
squib  ;  but  there  is  many  a  true  word  spoken 
in  jest,  and  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
someone  did  somewhere  advocate  a  mixture 
of  lime  with  cement.  I  was  led  to  try  the 
experiment ;  and  although  I  spoiled  two' good 
things,  and,  having  waited  three  years,  got  a 
substance  somewhat  like  brown  sugar  for  my 
pains,  I  benefited  by  the  experience,  and 
won't  try  it  again,  and  would  wish  to  caution 
all  young  architects  against  such  senile 
practices.  If  I  meet  with  anyone  who  has 
tried  the  liquorice-ball,  I  will  let  you  know. — 
Yours,  &c.,  T-Square,  C.E. 

Abbey  Chambers,  July  18th,  1879. 


For  paper*  read  at  the  ordinary  rneetinr/s. — 
Watt  Medal  and  Telford  Premium  to  G.  F. 
Deacon,  for  "Street  Carriageway  Pavements ;" 
Telford  Medal  and  Telford  Premium  to  J.  B. 
Mackenzie,  for  "  The  Avonmouth  Dock ;" 
Watt  Medal  and  Telford  Premium  to  J.  N. 
Douglass,  for  "  The  Electric  Light  applied 
to  Lighthouse  Illumination  ;"  Telford  Medal 
and  Telford  Premium  to  A.  V.  Blandy,  for 
"Dock  Gates;"  Telford  Premium  to  E. 
Dobson,  for  "  The  Geelong  Water  Supply, 
Victoria,  Australia ;"  Telford  Premium  to 
James  Price,  for  "Movable  Bridges;" 
Telford  Premium  to  J.  E.  Williams,  for 
"The  Whitehaven  Harbour  and  Dock  Works ;" 
Manby  Premium  to  J.  P.  priffith,  for  "  The 
Improvement  of  the  Bar  of  Dublin  Harbour 
by  Artificial  Scour." 

For  papers  printed  in  the  Proceedings  with- 
out heinij  discussed. — Watt  Medal  and  Telford 
Premium  to  G.  W.  SutliS"e,  for  "  Machinery 
for  the  Production  and  Transmission  of 
Motion  in  the  large  Factories  of  East  Lanca- 
shire and  West  Yorkshire  ;"  Watt  Medal  and 
Telford  Premium  to  E.  Sang,  for  "  A  Search 
for  the  Optimum  System  of  Wheel  Teeth ;" 
Telford  Premium  to  W.  G.  Laws,  for  "  The 
Railway  Bridge  over  the  River  Tyne  at 
Wylam,  Northumberland ;"  Telford  Premium 
to  G.  Higgin,  for  "  Experiments  on  the  Fil- 
tration of  Water,  with  some  Remarks  on  the 
Composition  of  the  Water  of  the  River  Plate." 

Miller  Prizes  for  papers  read  at  the 
supplemental  meetings  of  students,  to — A.  C. 
Hurtzig,  for  "  The  Tidal  Wave  in  the  River 
Humber  ;"  R.  H.  Read,  for  "  The  Construc- 
tion of  Locomotive  Boilers;"  J.  C.  Mackay, 
for  "  The  Excavating  of  a  Tunnel  in  Rock 
by  Hand  Labour  and  Machinery;"  P.  W. 
Britton,  for  "  The  Design  and  Construction 
of  Wrought-iron  Tied  Arches." 


Trinity  Church,  looking  better  on  paper  than 
in  the  sad  reality,  and  the  Papworths  (father 
and  son)  sent  plans  for  the  Baptist  Chapel 
at  the  corner  of  what  was  once  intended  to 
be  Blenheim-street  in  Lower  Abbey-street. 

Sir  Richard  was  most  hospitable,  and  sent 
us  youngsters  away  to  the  drawingroom  early 
in  the  evening,  where  we  had  matter  more 
congenial  to  our  minds  than  the  musty  talk 
of  the  shop. 

It  was  a  nice  house.  I  have  not  been  in 
that  part  of  the  city  for  many  years,  and  hear 
with  regret  that  it  has  much  gone  down.  Sir 
Richard  shortly  afterwards  removed  to 
Mount-street,  and  subsequently,  at  the  re- 
quest of  his  son  William  Vitruvius,  to  a 
house  he  built  on  the  east  side  of  St.  Stephen's 
Green.  The  meeting  of  that  evening  bore  good 
fruit,  and  until  about  1854  things  went  on  well. 
There  were  periodical  meetings,  somewhat 
irregular  as  to  time  and  place,  principally  in 
FitzwiUiam-street,  but,  we  had  always  a 
well-attended  annual  assemblage  and  dinner. 
From  whatever  cause,  a  change  came  o'er 
the  spirit  of  the  dream,  and  the  Institute 
appears  to  be  now  "  nowhere."  There 
must  be  a  considerable  amount  of  valu- 
able property  belonging  to  it  "  somewhere," 
which  should  be  looked  after.  The  gather- 
ings of  its  portfolios  for  forty  years  are 
not  to  be  despised,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  you,  its  only  Press  representative  in  this 
country,  will  agitate  the  question  of  its  re- 
suscitation.— Yours,  &c., 

"  Architrapeks." 
Merrion-square,  18th  July,  1879. 

[There  were  several  papers  among  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  first  Institute  of  more  than 
ordinary  merit,  and  some  of  them  would  be 
well  worthy  of  reproduction.  If  the  "  gather- 
ings "  of  forty  years  still  exist  intact  they  are 
not  the  property  of  any  private  individual, 
for  possession  in  his  case  would  not  con- 
stitute "  nine  points  of  the  law,"  unless 
indeed  the  Institute  is  "  as  dead  as  a  door 
nail."  A  new  representative  Institute  or 
architectural  body — should  the  resuscitation 
of  the  old  prove  impossible — will  have  a  clear 
right  to  demand  the  collections  of  forty  years, 
and  also  to  expect  fair  replies  to  a  number 
of  fair  questions  in  respect  to  other  matters. 
—Ed.  I.  B.] 


NEW  "IRELAND." 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

"  Another  comet  has  gone  oat,  I  think." 

— Btron. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  remark,  astro- 
nomically, in  your  scientific  journal  that  we 
have  lost  an  infantile  luminary  ?  It  proposed 
to  be  a  literary,  satirical,  and  humorous 
luminary,  and,  with  such  proclivities,  can  ill 
be  spared  in  these  serious  times.  An  over- 
dose of  that  novel  and  awfully  jolly  subject, 
the  Clerk  of  the  Weather,  in  two  columns, 
proved  its  ruin ;  and  so  I  beg  you  to  allow 
me  to  express  tiiy  feelings  in  an  epitaph 
(from  Westminster  Abbey),  not  wholly 
original,  but  sufliciently  so  without  being  too 
Bad  all  out : — 

SACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY 

OF 

A  WEAKLY  JOURNAL  OF  LITERARY,  SATIRICAL, 
AND  HUMOROUS  LITEHATUKE, 
Which,  having  lingered  unappreciated  for  the  small  space  of  a 
fortnight. 

Expired  in  the  greatest  pane  of  iti  publisher's  window. 
Afflictions  sfjre  imall  time  it  bore— 

Pliysiiians  were  in  vain  I 
It  could  not  sell,  so  down  it  fell. 

And  I  hope  we'll  never  see  its  like  a-g-a-i-n  1 

"  Not  wit  In  itself,  but  the  source  of  wit  in  others." 

— Amon. 

To  me  personally  the  matter  is  one  of  conse- 
quence, as  I  had  in  preparation  for  its  pages 
an  Historical  View  of  Kilmainham,  taken 
from  my  own  hall-door,  looking  forwards 
towards  the  South  Dublin  Union,  with  Swift's 
Hospital  in  the  background,  and  containing 
a  list  of  the  itames  of  the  primitive  CiiriBtians 


THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  "  JERRY." 

"  Jerry  "  built  with  rotten  "  bats  " 

From  rook'ries  razed  in  town  ; 
His  bouse  was  soon  a  home  for  rats. 

And  inmates  stricken  down. 
The  doctor  came  day  after  day. 

And  undertakers  knew 
That  coffin-building  proved  to  pay. 

And  coffin-making  too. 

Anotber  "  Jerry"  took  the  bint. 

And  leased  a  bit  of  land  ; 
And  wbile  be  built  his  huts  asquint. 

He  dug  out  straight  the  sand. 
The  bricks  went  up  in  verdant  mud, 

The  walls  bulged  out, — but  then 
The  huts,  I  know,  till  auction'd,  stood. 

Then  took  to  killing  men. 

And  still  another  "  Jerry"  rose. 

Ambitious  to  excel ; 
He  covered  acres,  till  some  blows 

From  critics  made  him  yell. 
He  built  and  sold  and  sold  and  built. 

Lost  nothing,  yet  could  fail  ; 
I  cannot  tell  you  all  his  guilt : 

Enough — he's  now  in  jail ! 

In  ancient  Rome,  the  builder  who 

Would  fail  to  guarantee 
His  work,  was  whipped  and  shaven  too,J 

And  banished  o'er  the  sea. 
Let 's  try  a  kindred  punisliment. 

And  at  the  cart-tail  tight 
Scourge  "Jerry"  through  ihe  town's  extent, 

As  a  deterrent  sight ! 

Jack  Plane. 

Koyal  College  of  Science, 
St.  Stephen's-green. 


THE 

INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS, 
LONDON. 

The  Council  of  this  incorporated  Society 
have  awarded  the  following  premiums  for 
some  of  the  original  communications  sub- 
mitted during  the  past  session,  on  account 
of  the  science,  talent,  or  industry  displayed 
in  the  consideration  of  the  several  subjects 
dealt  with : — 


HOUSE  REGISTRATION. 

Referring  to  a  correspondence  between  the 
Right  Hon.  James  Stansfield  and  Mr.  C.  N. 
Cresswell,  and  which  we  printed  in  a  former 
issue,  Mr.  F.  H.  McLaughlan  discusses  in  a 
communication  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  the 
proposal  put  forward  for  organising  a  "  Sani- 
tary Inspection  Department."    He  writes  : — 

As  the  8ucce»s  of  the  proposal  would  greatly 
depend  on  inrormation  obtained  by  inspection  and 
inquiry,  the  method  in  which  these  are  made  would 
materially  affect  the  result.  I  do  not  know  whether 
Mr.  Cresswell  contemplates  compulsory  inspectiou  ; 
that  might  be  possible  In  the  case  of  buildings  in 
course  of  erection,  but  it  would  hardly  be  effective 
wbere  houses  are  undergoing  partial  repair,  on 
account  of  the  irritation  It  might  cause  to  both 
owners  and  occupiers  (whose  respective  Interests, 
by  the  way,  do  not  always  coincide).  From  per- 
sonal experience  in  several  instances  of  house-to- 
house  inquiry,  and  Inspection  In  matters  somewhat 
akin  to  those  now  contemplated,  I  feel  sure  that 
facts  may  be  elicited  more  readily,  whether  from 
the  rich  or  the  poor,  by  compulsory  Inspection  ;  and 
in  saying  this  I  do  not  except  the  most  degraded 
parts  of  London.  There  should,  of  course,  be 
proper  authorisation  to  inquire  and  (if  the  occupier 
he  willinij)  to  inspect  premises.  This  will,  I  feel 
certain,  be  the  means  of  obtaining  the  ereate.'t 
amount  of  information  with  the  least  annoj  ance. 
Actual  inspection  In  sanitary  matters  is  frequently 
Impossible  without  unreasonable  discomfort  to 
occupiers  and  cost  to  somebody,  because  It  is  the 
custom  to  put  drains,  cisterns,  water-pipes,  gas- 
pipes,  &c.,  in  Inaccessible  places.  A  question 
naturally  follows,  how  can  a  certlBcate  be  given  on 
Information  which  maybe  incorrect?  Some  one 
perhaps,  may  solve  the  difficulty.  The  reliability 
of  information  given  in  answer  to  inquiries,  I  believe 
to  be  greater  than  most  people  might  suppose,  and 
though  interested  motives  will  frequently  war;>  the 
trulb,  this  is  often,  in  house-to-house  inquiry,  open 
to  detection  and  correction.  Mr.  Cresswell 
apparently  limits  the  granting  of  certl6cates  to  new 
houses,  or  those  which  have  been  repaired,  hut  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  ought  to  be  within  the  scope  of 
inquiry  to  Include,  if  need  be,  adjoining  bouses,  as 
It  is  quite  possible  for  the  insanliary  condition  of 
one  house  to  b«  due  to  the  adjoining  house,  even  to 
its  approved  sanitary  appliances;  and  the  most 
satisfactory  mode  of  collecting  Information  would 
include  a  whole  block  of  houbes  at  ouce. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Outlines  of  Otology,  and  Geological  Notes  of 
Ireland,  &c.  By  William  Hughes.  Third 
Edition.  Dublin:  M.  H.  Gill  and  Son, 
Upper  Sackville-street ;  W.  H.  Smith  and 
Son,  Middle  Abbey-street.  187». 

It  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  a  work  like  this 
issuing  from  our  metropolitan  Press,  compact, 
readable,  neither  tiresome  from  its  weight  of 
material  nor  its  verbosity,  the  subject  inte- 


alludes  to  the  nomenclature  due  to  Sir  Charles 
Lyell ;  and  although  the  English  language 
may  be  wanting  in  expression,  words  of  Greek 
derivation  are  not  sufficient  to  scare  the 
general  public  from  pursuing  this  or  any 
other  science.  For  our  own  part  we  have 
ever  considered  root  words  as  a  great  help 
in  investigating  and  an  assistance  to  memory. 
Ho  instances  the  divisions  of  the  Azoic, 
PalsDozoic,  and  in  like  manner  the  Triassic, 
Jurassic,  &c.,  periods. 


often  stood  in  amaze  looking  at  the  numerous 
quarries  of  Galway,  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Oughterard,  whore,  if  easy 
access  to  the  water  carriage  of  Lough  Corrib 
were  available,  mines  of  inexhaustible  wealth 
would  be  made  accessible." 

It  is  this  paucity  of  carriage  that  does 
much  of  the  mischief,  and  keeps  idle  the 
grand  red  granite  quarries  of  Blacksod,  and 
the  steatites  and  serpentines  of  Donegal  out 
of  the  market. 


The  Gap  of  Dunloe. 

resting  and  interestingly  treated.  Well  we 
remember  choosing  the  banks  of  the  Royal 
Canal  between  Clarke's  and  Jones's  bridges 
as  a  quiet  place  to  read  our  Lyell  or  Lardner. 
What  would  we  have  given  at  the  time  to 


Striated  and  Polished  Boulder,  Slieve  League,  Donegal. 

have  met  such  a  "  royal  road "  as  is  here 
presented ! 

It  is,  of  course,  hardly  possible  in  dis- 
coursing of  a  science — not  old,  but  old  enough 
to  have  been  pretty  well  investigated — to 


The  author,  without  being  intrusively 
patriotic,   refers    to    the    importation  of 
marbles  to  Ireland   (we   had  some  time 
ago  to  draw  attention  to  the  bringing  of 
Cornish  granite  to  Cork  and  Dublin*),  and 
says: — "But  unfortunately  for 
the  country,  foreign  marbles 
are  to  be  had  in  abundance, 
while  the  native  material  can- 
not   generally    be  obtained 
~  -s^  manufactured."  He  then  quotes 

Sir  Robert  Kane's  "  Industrial 
•     '^-^       Resources"  as  to  the  many 
localities  in  which  beautiful 
?    specimens  may  be  had,  from 
^        -      the  Kilkenny  black,  the  varied 
coloured  Kerry  and  Galway,  to 
the  white  of  Connemara  and 
Donegal.    On  this  subject  we  often  shared 
with  the  author  the  very  natural  surprise  at 
what  appeared  to  us  a  second  edition  of 
bringing  coals  to  Newcastle,  and  can  well 
indorse  his  statement  that  "  large  quantities 


The  Giant's  Org^n. 

Our  author  leaves  none  of  the  native  stones 
unnoticed,  and  whilst  referring  to  them  gives 
illustrations  of  their  localities,  a  few  of  which 
we  reproduce.    Thus,  in  his  description  of 


Erratic  Rock,  Monroe  Uountains. 

the  limestone  formation,  he  carries  his  reader 
in  imagination  to  the  caverns  of  Mitchels- 
town,  and  the  Stalactite  and  Stalagmite  of 
Ardsallus  River,  in  the  County  Clare,  whilst 


Stalagtite  and  Stalagmite,  Ardsalius,  Clare, 
introduce  much  that  is  new ;  but  the  charm 
here  lies  in  imparting  to  all  that  is  true, 
though  not  new,  a  newness  of  expression,  a 
novelty  in  administering  the  scientific  and 
salutary  dose.   The  author  in  his  preface 


Fingal's  Cave,  Staffa. 


of  continental  marbles  are  annually  imported 
into  Ireland,  many  of  them  very  inferior  to 
what  can  be  produced  at  home.    We  have 

*  IKISH  BuiLDBB,  November  1st,  1878. 


further  on  a  choice  engraving  leads  them  to 
the  Giant's  Organ  at  the  Causeway,  a  re- 
markable specimen  of  Columnar  Basalt,  with 
its  counterpart  at  the  Island  of  StafFa.  We 
may  conclude  by  saying  that,  as  a  class  book. 


•CATHOLIC  •  CHURCH  •  HOWTH 

.  W  •  C  •  DOOLIN  •  B  •  E  •  ArchT  .  . 
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guide,  and  most  convenient  epitome,  it  is  all 
that  could  be  desired.  To  the  next  edition 
we  would  suggest  an  index. 


An  Improved  System  of  Book-keeping  for 
Builders  and  Contractors.— Mr.  H.  C.  Bevis 
is  the  author  of  an  exceedingly  useful  book 
•which  we  can  confidently  recommend  to  our 
readers  in  the  above  branches.  The  neces- 
sity (more  particularly  at  the  present  time) 
of  having  books  so  arranged  that  at  a  glance 
a  trader  may  see  the  state  of  his  affairs, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  and  persistently 
advocated.  The  bi-weekly  Gazette  chroni- 
cles the  bankruptcy  of  many  builders 
and  others  who,  perhaps,  had  they  timely 
adopted  the  author's  system  for  keeping  a 
daily  record  of  their  business  transactions, 
would  have  been  saved  the  exposure  of 
passing  through  the  Bankrupt  Court.  The 
various  forms  of  account-books  are  shown  in 
this  useful  handy-book,  which  we  are  glad  to 
find  has  reached  a  second  edition.  See 
advertisement  on  another  page. 


INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION  AT 
WESTMINISTER. 

The  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  in  distributing  the 
prizes  on  the  12th  ult.  to  the  successful 
exhibitors  at  above,  delivered  an  address, 
which  we  print  below.  It  will  be  found 
instructive  and  interestiag  to  many  of  our 
readers.  The  prizes  consisted  of  3  gold, 
63  silver,  and  150  bronze  medals  : — 

I  understand  that  the  initial  idea  of  this 
exhibition  was  a  limited,  though  a  most 
laudable  one.  It  was  to  appeal  to  the  work- 
ing classes,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  whether,  instead  of  wasting 
their  time  in  idle  dissipation  and  in  pursuing 
a  perilous  course,  they  might  not  occupy  and 
amuse  themselves  in  an  interesting  and 
agreeable  manner,  and  that  by  practising 
their  ingenuity  in  the  creation  of  many 
articles  and  objects  of  universal  use  and  of 
very  general  satisfaction  and  pleasure.  The 
fact  is  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  vice 
which  really  is  sheer  inadvertence,  and  there 
are  many  who  pursue  a  course  which  cannot 
be  commended,  merely  because  an  opportunity 
is  not  given  them  of  following  one  which  is 
laudable,  and  which  they  will  find  conducive 
to  their  content  and  happiness.  But  I  must 
remind  you  of  this,  for  it  has  struck  me  very 
much,  that  while  we  acknowledge  the  success 
which  has  followed  our  original  purpose — and 
the  proof  of  it  is  at  hand  in  the  number,  in 
the  very  increased  number,  of  exhibitors  in 
this  assemblage — it  proves  also  something 
else,  that  though  you  may  originally  have 
been  satisfied  with  the  occupations  that  were 
interesting  and  laudable,  still,  you  have  now 
advanced  to  this  point,  that  you  exhibit  to 
excel  and  to  invent.  This  is  one  of  those 
laws  of  progress  and  development  which  are 
irresistible,  for  emulation  is  always  connected 
with  society.  You  must  understand,  therefore, 
now  that  you  have  advanced  so  much  in  your 
progress,  that  from  merely  aspiring  originally 
to  find  a  harmless  means  of  amusement  and 
occupation,  you  have  come  forward  as  inven- 
tors and  as  claimants  of  public  approbation. 
You  must  understand,  however,  that,  under 
those  circumstances,  another  new  principle 
is  introduced  into  your  life.  That  principle 
is  criticism.  There  is  no  doubt  that  you 
have  had  the  advantage  of  critics  in  your 
admirable  judges  who  are  experts  of  all  those 
arts  and  sciences  which  you  are  now  practis- 
ing. And  you  have,  therefore,  the  advantage 
of  that  criticism  which  is  necessary  in  your 
more  advanced  and  extended  efforts.  I  need 
not  recall  the  names  of  those  gentlemen. 
They  are  known  as  experts  in  all  the  branches 
in  which  they  have  given  you  advice,  and  on 
which  they  have  afforded  you  their  judgment, 
though  1  cannot  help  adverting  to  the  name 
of  one  of  them,  your  vice-chairman,  Mr. 


Seddon,  who  has  devoted  so  much  time  and 
thought  and  taste  to  your  advantage.  Well, 
then,  having  acknowledged  that  criticism  is 
now  an  element  of  the  institution  which  you 
have  established,  you  must  bear  with  tbo 
remarks  which  have  been  made  for  your 
profit  by  your  excellent  judges. 

You  will  have  learnt  by  this  time  that  it  is 
not  enough  now  merely  to  show  great  in- 
genuity in  the  production  of  some  particular 
article,  but  you  must  also  learn  that  it  is  by 
a  knowledge  of  right  principles  of  art  or  of 
science  that  you  might  probably,  with  much 
less  ingenuity  and  with  much  greater  facility, 
have  arrived  at  the  same  result  in  a  more 
complete  manner.  I  was  very  much  struck 
with  this  fact  while  I  looked  over  the  report 
upon  the  musical  instruments.  It  is  there 
quite  evident  on  very  high  authority  that 
there  is  ability  in  this  town  and  in  the  con- 
tributors to  this  exhibition  which  might  carry 
on  a  very  profitable  and  highly  praiseworthy 
trade  in  musical  instruments,  and  yet  it  is 
equally  clear  that  among  the  contributors 
to  that  department,  though  most  remarkable 
for  their  ingenuity  and  able  technical  skill, 
there  have  been  instances  where  they  have 
faUed  in  obtaining  the  highest  object  merely 
from  some  deficiency  of  knowledge  of  science. 
I  will  not  mention  several  cases,  but  there  is 
one  that  interested  me — that  of  Mr.  Goswell 
(who  is  stated  in  the  judges'  report  to  be  a 
blacksmith),  who  has  formed  two  beautiful 
instruments,  violins,  of  metal  which  I  re- 
marked during  my  too  ra'pid  visit  here  as 
admirable  in  point  of  workmanship,  but  which 
have  not  obtained  the  high  prize  which  they 
would  have  otherwise  secured,  because,  deal- 
ing with  a  material  not  adapted  in  the  highest 
degree  to  obtain  the  object  which  he  desired, 
he  did  not  then  recognise  that  wood  has  a 
vibrating  power  that  metal  can  never  equal ; 
but  his  effort  was  admirable,  and  whenever  I 
think  of  him  I  shall  remember  the  celebrated 
work  of  Handel,  "  The  Harmonious  Black- 
smith," and  I  think  that  is  a  title  which  he 
has  well  earned. 

There  are  many  instances  also  in  this 
exhibition  which,  were  it  not  too  long,  would 
illustrate  the  point  which  I  wish  to  place 
before  you.  But  there  is  one  point  of  very 
great  importance  which  must  be  impressed 
upon  your  attention  more  and  more  as  you 
advance  in  this  proceeding,  and  that  is  the 
necessity  of  cultivating  technical  skill.  Now, 
it  is  very  curious  in  this  exhibition,  where 
you  would  expect  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
articles  exhibited  would  be  of  a  mechanical 
kind,  that  although  this  exhibition  is  rich  in 
articles  of  a  mechanical  kind — I  think  between 
500  and  600  are  under  this  roof— still,  those  of 
an  artistic  character  equal  them  in  number. 
Now,  those  who  are  pursuing  works  of  art — 
and  it  is  a  very  satisfactory  circumstance,  on 
which  we  ought  to  congratulate  ourselves, 
that  there  is  an  instinct  among  the  great 
body  of  the  people  for  the  fine  arts— those 
who  pursue  the  fine  arts  have  in  this  country, 
though  not  sufficiently  in  this  capital,  schools 
of  design  which  may  assist  them.  I  think  it 
is  to  be  lamented  that  in  this  great  capital 
the  schools  of  design  should  be  so  few ;  but, 
generally  speaking,  they  have  been  scattered 
all  over  the  country,  and  they  receive  Govern- 
ment assistance.  Tbat  is  not  the  case  with 
the  technical  arts — the  technical  education, 
which  may  fairly  be  defined  as  education  in 
useful  arts  ;  there  are  no  institutions  in  this 
country  to  assist  those  who  have  a  predispo- 
sition for  performances  of  that  kind,  and  this 
is  much  to  be  regretted.  Of  old  when  there 
were  guilds  and  a  system  of  apprenticeship, 
that  want  was  supplied.  Unquestionably 
guilds  and  systems  of  apprenticeship  are  not 
adapted  to  the  manners  of  this  age  ;  but,  in 
allowing  them  to  become  obsolete  or  in  ter- 
minating them,  society  and  the  State  have 
made  a  great  mistake  in  not  affording  at  the 
same  time  a  substitute  for  them.  At  the 
present  moment  there  is  a  very  general — a 
very  prevalent — feeling  in  this  country  that 
some  effort  should  be  made  by  which  technical 
education  could  be  secured,  and  I  have  seen 
with  great  pleasure  that  the  City  Companies 
have  felt  that  they  could  not  more  wisely  or 


more  beneficially  expend  some  portion  of 
their  consideralilc  wealth,  than  in  cultivating 
that  technical  skill  and  securing  that  tech- 
nical education  which,  in  fact,  is  prominently 
connected  witli  our  origin  and  duty.  But  it 
is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  if  there  are 
any  who  indulge  in  the  idea,  tbat  principles 
which  are  applicable  to  the  fine  arts  are  not 
— though  they  may  not  be  in  the  same  degree 
— applicable  to  arts  of  utility.  The  same 
appositeness  is  necessary,  the  same  fitness 
and  finish  ;  and  what  is  most  important,  both 
in  the  fine  arts  and  in  arts  of  design,  is  that 
the  best  material  should  be  used.  I  feel, 
therefore,  that  if  an  institution  like  the  pre- 
sent— I  will  treat  it  as  an  institution — is  to 
be  sustained  and  nourished,  the  attention  of 
the  working  classes  must  be  called  to  tech- 
nical education  ;  the  greatest  inducement 
must  be  given  to  them  to  complete  that  edu- 
cation, and  to  understand  that  in  the  best 
material  and  in  the  best  workmanship  they 
alone  can  maintain  that  superiority  which 
was  once,  and  I  hope  will  be  again,  the  pride 
of  this  country.  But  at  the  same  time  I  do 
not  wish  it  to  be  supposed  that  I  look  on  that 
excellence  to  be  merely  mechanical.  Whether 
they  be  arts  of  utility,  or  arts  of  design,  it  is 
impossible  to  attain  excellence  unless  there 
is  feeling  ;  and  however  skilful  may  be  the 
manipulation,  without  feeling  you  will  not 
accomplish  your  purpose.  There  may  be 
taste  and  even  genius  in  the  fancy  of  a  button 
or  the  construction  of  a  buckle. 

Let  me,  before  I  present  these  medals  to 
my  friends — let  us  take,  before  I  sit  down,  a 
general  view  of  our  situation.  We  have  this 
year  2,000  exhibitors  ;  we  have  a  remarkable 
demonstration  of  feeling  for  the  fine  arts  in 
as  many  of  such  articles  being  sent  to  this 
exhibition  as  there  are  of  those  mechanical 
productions  which  might  have  been  supposed, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  would  have  taken 
entirely  the  lead  under  that  head.  Let  me 
remind  you  once  more  with  regard  to  these 
works  of  art  that  though  you  must  court 
criticism  you  must  not  be  daunted  by  it. 
There  are  some  works  in  this  exhibition 
which  indicate  a  very  fine  feeling,  and  even. 
a  predisposition  for  the  fine  arts.  Let  me 
remind  you  of  this,  that  one  of  the  greatest 
of  English  artists,  one  whose  fame  after 
many  years  ranks  still  high,  was  once  as  one 
of  yourselves.  It  was  when  Sir  Francis 
Chantrey  was  carving  a  common  piece  of 
furniture  that  attention  was  drawn  to  his 
work  by  a  connoisseur  of  great  fortune  and 
great  taste  and  skill.  He  opened  to  him  a 
great  career.  He  enabled  Sir  Francis 
Chantrey  to  make  a  great  fortune  and  a  great 
fame.  He  is  now  well  remembered,  but  there 
are  many  of  you  who  when  you  pass  through 
many  a  gallery  stop  before  his  works,  and 
admire  them,  without  knowing,  perhaps,  that 
Chantrey  was  one  of  yourselves.  Now,  that 
being  the  state  of  the  case,  let  us  see  what 
chance,  what  prospect  we  have  of  this  institu- 
tion lasting.  This  institution,  and  all  insti- 
tutions of  this  kmd,  cannot  be  stationary — 
either  it  will  disappear  or  it  will  progress. 
Last  year  it  was  almost  a  parochial  exhibition ; 
this  year,  supported  by  the  Dean,  I  think  we 
may  say  it  is  a  civic  one.  Let  us  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  it  will  be  an  exhibition 
supported  and  visited  by  the  whole  population 
of  this,  the  greatest  and  busiest  of  cities.  I 
cannot  believe  but  that  those  who  have 
visited  it  must  be  struck  by  one  great  result. 
Some  may  disparage  the  general  character  of 
our  work,  but  I  think  unjustly  ;  some  may 
say  "  You  have  not  yet,  in  the  two  years 
which  you  have  finished,  produced  a  genius," 
which  is  always  a  very  rare  character ;  but  I 
think  no  one  can  deny  this,  and  all  thoughtful 
persons  who  have  visited  this  exhibition, 
and  who  have  studied  with  any  care  the 
elements  which  form  it,  must  feel,  that  here 
is  a  reserve  of  ingenuity  and  talent  now 
generally-speaking  untrained,  of  wiiich  the 
world  was  no  doubt  unconscious,  but  which 
must  be,  I  believe,  a  source  of  welfare  and  of 
wealth  to  this  country.  This  being  my 
general  view  upon  this  question,  I  need  not 
say  tliut  I  personally  take  the  greatest  inte- 
rest in  the  success  of  this  exhibition. 
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A  NEGLECTED  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

Adjoining  St.  Patrick's  Catlipilral,  or  what  in 
by;{()iie  tiays  rorined  part  of  tliecarilens  surrounding 
tlie  old  arcliiepiscopal  palace,  hut  which  is  now  tlie 
centre  of  a  district  of  iiiucli  squalor  and  misery, 
stands  Marsh's  Lihrary.  Founded  close  on  two 
centuries  ago,  its  history  is  replete  with  interest, 
and  it  is  to  he  reuretted  that,  in  these  days  of 
culture  and  enli|j;hteniiient,  its  manifold  adtanlapes 
are  not  more  largely  afailed  of,  hut  it  is  still  tnore 
to  be  lamented  tliat  the  fabric  in  which  so  much 
rare  treasures  are  gathered  i«  not  kept  in  proper 
and  befitting  repair.  The  founder  of  llie  institution 
(Or.  Narcissus  Marsh),  whose  tomb  is  to  be  seen  in 
St.  Patrick's  churchyard,  was  Arcliliishnp  of  Diihlin 
from  1G94  till  1702.  While  Principal  of  St.  Albai.'s 
JIall,  Oxford,  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Uialiop  of 
Ferns  and  Leiyhlin,  and  Arciihishop  of  Cashel,  he 
liad  brouijht  together  a  Tery  valuiible  collection  of 
hooks  and  manuscripts,  which  was  increased  in  l(i89 
hy  the  purchase  of  Bishop  Slillin'jfleel's  hooks 
1'he  Palace  (now  Ke»iri-9treet  Police  harrdcks) 
affording  insufficient  uccomtnodation  for  a  lilirary  of 
such  dimensions,  the  archbishop  had  the  present 
building  erected,  and  suliseqiieutly  eiidt)\ved  it  as  a 
public  library,  the  admission  to  which  should  he 
gratuitous  and  without  reliizious  distinction.  Tlie 
governors,  who  were  appointed  by  the  6th  Anne, 
cap.  19  (an  act  of  the  Irinh  Parliament),  are  the 
archbishops  of  Armagh  and  Dublin,  the  IJeanofSl. 
Patrick's,  tlie  Provost  of  T.C.I)  ,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, the  two  Lords  Chief  Justice,  and  the  Lord 
t'hief  Huron.  Since  the  demise  of  the  founder  the 
lil)rary  has  been  added  to  by  the  collection  of  the 
first  librarian,  the  Itcv.  Elias  Houliereaii,  M.D.,  a 
Huguenot,  and  (In  1745)  by  about  3,000  vols,  pre- 
gented  liy  Bishop  Stearne.  It  now  contains  over 
17,000  printed  works,  and  about  100  manuscripts, 
and  these  comprise  copies  of  the  Bible  in  all  the 
ancient  lancuages,  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  the 
Councils,  and  the  I)e8t  productions  of  the  old  contro- 
versial and  historical  writers.  Until  about  half  a 
century  ago  the  reading-room  of  the  institution  wat 
largely  resorted  to,  and  we  have  evidence  from 
notes  in  several  of  the  hooks  that  they  were  used 
by  successive  prelates  of  the  Church  and  by  the 
deans  of  St.  Patrick's.  An  old  history  of  Scotlatid 
bears,  ill  the  unmistakable  handwritine,  several  hard 
bits  at  his  enemies  the  Scots  and  Presbyterians; 
while  a  controversial  work  of  the  sixteenth  century 
is  enhanced  in  value  by  the  original  notes,  in  beauti- 
ful caligraphy,  of  Arcbliishop  Laud.  These  notes, 
it  is  said,  demonstrate  that  the  great  archbishop, 
in  place  of  favouring  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  the 
Croinwcllians  charged,  was  actually  preparing  for 
combat  with  them.  There  is  scarcely  a  shelf  on 
which  are  tiot  to  he  found  some  interesting  records. 
How  is  it,  then,  that  such  an  institution  is  now 
almost  deserted  ?  That  is  a  question  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  answer  ;  but  surely,  pending  a  revival 
of  interest  in  the  old  collection  or  the  obtaining  of  a 
further  endowment  which  would  admit  of  the  intro- 
duction of  modern  books  to  popularise  the  lihrary, 
the  building  itself  should  be  kept  in  repair.  When 
the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Lee  Guinness  was  engaged  in 
the  restoration  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  his  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  Marsh's  Lihrary,  which  then 
(in  I860)  presented  a  very  ruinous  appearance. 
Discovering  that  a  donation  of  hooks  had  been  made 
to  it  by  Archbishop  Smith,  who  was  connected  with 
bis  family,  he  became  interested  in  its  fortunes,  and, 
finally,  in  February,  1862,  undertook  to  put  the 
fabric  into  thorough  repair.  It  was  almost  rebuilt 
— a  new  entrance  constructed  ;  and  Sir  Benjamin's 
munificence  did  not  stop  there.  He  transferred  to 
the  governors  £1 ,000  (Government  Three  per  Cents), 
the  annual  dividends  from  which  he  directed  should 
be  applied — £20  in  binding  and  £10  in  aid  of  the 
original  foundation.  A  good  few  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  building  was  handed  over  by  its  restorer 
to  the  governors  ;  but,  if  we  are  rightly  informed, 
nothing  has  been  done  in  the  meanwhile  to  main- 
tain its  fabric.  Plasterwork,  woodwork,  and  paint 
won't  last  for  ever,  and  the  consequences  of  neglect 
are  already  apparent  in  slates  missing  from  the 
roof  and  water  making  its  appearance  on  the  main 
building.  Kveryoiie  knows  how  injurious  damp, 
much  less  rain,  is  to  books  ;  and  the  fact  that  the 
collection  here  is  comprised,  for  the  most  part,  of 
old  volumes,  renders  it  the  more  delicate.  Surely 
then  the  governors  or  the  librarian  will  interfere, 
and  by  the  timely  expenditure  of  a  few  pounds  save 
what  is  worth  many  hundreds  of  pounds  from  de- 
struction. The  governors  we  have  already  named, 
but  they  have  had  no  meeting  since  the  10th  of 
October,  1878,  when  the  entire  body  was  repre- 
Bented,  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  preceding  meeting 
a  year  before,  by  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's.  In 
fact  there  has  been  no  assembly  of  the  governors 
since  June,  1872,  when  the  present  librarian  (the 
Rev.  Dr.  Maturin)  was  appointed.  The  salary 
attaching  to  the  lihrarianship  is  about  £190  net, 


hut  the  16lh  section  of  the  act  of  Anne  directs  that 
that  should  be  charged  wit h  the  necessary  repairs 
of  the  huildiii<r,  while  an  earlier  section  of  the  same 
act  names  £1,00  as  the  actual  salary.  Having 
directed  attention  to  the  present  untoward  condition 
of  things,  we  would  only  add  that  visitors  to  the 
library  will,  under  the  guidance  of  the  assistant 
librarian  (Dr.  R.  Travers),  who  has  been  acquainted 
with  the  collection  of  books  for  over  half  a  century, 
find  much  to  interest,  enlighten,  and  amuse  them. 
— Express. 

The  Rev.  James  Graves  writes  : — "  The  building 
contains,  besides  a  large  library  of  printed  hooks, 
a  collection  of  MSS.  Permit  me  to  add  that  many 
of  those  relate  specially  to  Ireland.  Amongst 
others,  the  so-called  '  Liber  Kilkenniensis  '  is  an 
unique  manuscript,  containing  most  valuable  con- 
tributions to  ancient  Irish  haaioloiiy.  If  the 
governors  have  no  power  to  apply  funds  to  the 
necessary  re|)airs,  they  may  be  blameless  in  the 
matter  ;  but  I  am  sure  if  they  have  the  means,  they 
will  not  longer  allow  this  invaluable  free  lilirary  to 
be  injured  by  the  insecurity  resulting  from  the 
decay  of  the  building  in  which  it  is  housed." 


I  WANT  MY  CHE— ILD. 

"  Where  are  you,  M'Krny  f ' 

—  Cry  of  lh>  Keltic  mother. 
Monday  after  Monday,  wtndy  citizens  are  meeting 

In  tlieii-  liull  of  oratory,  their  chief,  tlieir  weekly  joy, 
Caring  little  for  tlie  waste  of  cnah  and  lioiirs  fleetliiK— 
Wlierc  are  you,  M'Evoy  1 

Wlmt  nbonf  the  Kas,  or  the  statue  to  O'Connell, 

Or  thepiivcments  of  wood  or  stone  wltli  which  they  like  to  toyi 
Or  the  Convaloecent  Home,  so  recommended  t)y  M'Donnell?— 
Where  are  you,  M'Evoy  ? 

Kirby's  trenchent  letters  from  Cuffe-street  fall  unheeded 
On  Corporation  cuticle,  tanned  with  apathy,  my  boy; 

And  Gatchell  recommends  better  water,  and  wo  need  it  

Where  are  you,  M'Evoy  ? 

What  Is  Finlay  up  to,— lias  the  rain  damped  his  spirits  ? 

Why  silent  is  M'Dermott  J    Has  Tarpey  lost  his  Joy  ? 
Is  the  drainage  of  the  city  to  rest  upon  its  merits  1 

Where  are  you,  M'Evoy? 

Are  the  walking-sticks  In  Sackville-street  to  ever  bear  green 
leaves  ? 

Will  traction  engines  he  allowed  quiet  people  to  annoy  ? 

High  pressure  on  suburban  gas,  my  purse  and  pocket  grieves  

Where  are  you,  M'Evoy  'I 

What  about  the  Land  Bill  and  going  to  Westminster 

(A  romance  worthy  of  the  pen  of  Mistress  Cashel  Hoey), 
The  burgesses,  and  soapy  John,  and  the  Lady  Mayoress, 
spinster  ? 

Are  you  there,  M'Evoy  1 

Don't  imagine,  honest  Johnny,  that  we  will  so  tamely  lose  yon ; 

You're  not  as  yet  in  clover,  or  like  a  salmon  in  the  Moy; 
You  will  have  to  give  attendance  late  and  early,  if  we  choose 
you. — 

Mmd  that,  M'Evoy  I 
Rus-in-Urbe,  23rd  July,  1879.  2. 


BAD  BUILDING,  AND  SOME  OF  THE 
CONSEQUENCES. 

Although  several  local  boards  are  greatly 
remiss  in  their  duties  in  the  suburbs  of 
London  and  in  the  provincial  districts,  there 
are  a  few  bodies  honestly  doing  their  duties 
in  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Building 
and  Sanitary  Acts.  On  Monday  week  three 
"  Jerry "  builders  were  sutnmoned  before 
the  magistrates  at  Edmonton.  The  report 
states  that : — 

James  Wheeler,  a  builder  was  summoned  at 
the  instance  of  the  Tottenham  Local  Board,  for 
wilfully  using  certain  mortar  in  the  erection  of  new 
buildings  in  Templeton-road  which  had  not  been 
approved  of  by  the  Local  Board.  The  surveyor  to 
the  Board  produced  samples  of  the  mortar  used, 
which  he  had  taken  from  the  joints  of  the  brick- 
work, in  the  presence  of  defendant,  and  which 
mortar  was  utterly  un6t  for  th-  purpose,  and  con- 
tained straw,  shavings,  feathers,  grass,  and  other 
materials  of  rubbish  !  Mr.  Fowler,  solicitor  for 
defendant,  submitted  that  the  surveyor  to  the 
estate  had  passed  the  mortar,  and  that  was 
sufficient,  as  large  advances  were  made  to  defendant 
as  builder  of  the  houses.  The  magistrates  fined 
defendant  £5,  and  there  being  seven  other  bouses 
built  with  similar  mortar,  the  like  fine  was  inflicted 
for  each  house,  making  altogether  £40  with  costs. 
Another  builder  for  a  similar  offence  with  respect 
to  four  houses  in  Tewkesbury-road,  was  fined  £5 
for  each  house,  making  a  total  of  £20;  whilst  a 
third  one,  with  respect  to  a  house  io  Templeton- 


road,  was  also  fined  £b.  In  default  of  payment  of 
each  penalty,  a  term  of  14  days'  imprisonment  wa* 
ordered. 

The  Local  Board  have  since  resolved  to 
take  further  steps  in  the  matter,  and  doubt- 
less they  will  be  successful.  In  the  east  and 
north-east  of  London,  and  indeed  in  other 
suburban  districts,  a  large  amount  of  "  Jerry  " 
building  has  been  going  on  for  several  years, 
and  "  scamping"  fraternities  have  gained  an 
immunity.  We  read  of  houses  constantly 
tumbling  from  bad  construction,  the  materials 
and  the  workmanship  being  of  the  worst 
possible  description.  Fatal  accidents  are 
common  through  houses  falling,  but  even 
where  they  do  not  fall  immediately,  conse- 
quences as  bad  ensue  by  the  constant  illness 
of  the  occupiers  of  such  houses.  The  drains 
of  this  class  of  houses  are  often  of  the  most 
make-believe  character,  and  as  a  whole  these 
dwellings  might  be  fitly  termed  death  houses, 
for  they  are  unliealthy  from  basement  to 
attic  through  their  vile  construction. 

Here  in  Dublin,  however,  as  well  as  in  the 
London  suburbs,  speculative  builders  are 
allowed  to  build  as  they  please,  for  we  have 
been  unable  to  detect  any  supervision  over 
their  operations  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation 
or  the  township  authorities.  In  the  North 
Circular-road  and  Drumcondra  and  Glas- 
nevin  district  there  has  been  and  still  con- 
tinues a  large  amount  of  speculative  building 
operations.  The  worthy  engineer  of  the 
township  board  could  advise  the  board  to  put 
the  act  in  operation,  and  it  is  the  obvious 
duty  of  the  Drumcondra  Township  autho- 
rities to  take  steps  with  a  view  of  stopping 
or  controlling  the  unprincipled  building 
practices  carried  on  in  the  locality.  It  is  not 
long  since  we  witnessed  building  malpractices 
on  the  part  of  a  representative  of  one  of  our 
public  bodies.  When  members  and  ex- 
members  of  our  municipal  and  township 
bodies  are  allowed  to  act  their  own  *'  Jerry  " 
builders,  and  put  up  houses  that  are  a  dis- 
grace to  Dublin  and  a  libel  on  building,  no 
wonder  need  be  expressed  that  illness  is  rife 
and  the  death-rate  is  high.  Although  a  pro- 
fessional journal  representing  architecture 
and  building  interests,  we  shall  never  (as 
we  have  never)  connive  at  bad  building.  It  is 
a  patent  and  lamentable  fact  that  the  local 
authorities  are  not  doing  their  duty.  We 
are  quite  willing  to  admit  that  there  are  some 
difficulties  in  the  way,  and  they  have  not 
sufficient  powers  to  do  all  that  is  requisite ;  but 
what  powers  they  do  possess  in  a  sanitary 
direction,  if  enforced,  would  greatly  mitigate 
the  evils  and  control  the  rampant  abuses  of 
low-class  speculative  building.  Another  fact  in 
this  city  is  worth  noticing.  We  do  not 
know  one  medical  man  in  our  midst  who  has 
raised  his  voice  against  bad  new  buildings, 
although  some  literary  medical  critics  there 
are  who  are  not  forgetful  of  reminding  the 
Dublin  and  the  London  public  that  our  city 
has  a  large  number  of  old  houses  or  fever 
dens  that  ought  to  be  pulled  down  by  the 
corporation.  There  wiU  be  little  benefit 
achieved  by  pulling  down  old  nuisances  if 
the  erection  of  new  nuisances  continues  to  be 
permitted. 

Let  our  architects,  medical  practitioners, 
lawyers,  churchmen,  and  local  board  repre- 
sentatives, one  and  all,  protest  against  bad 
building  and  bad  drainage.  We  want  houses 
that  our  people  can  live  in — houses  in  which 
health  is  possible,  and  to  which  doctors'  visits 
shall  be  rare.  Good  building  and  good 
drainage,  pure  air  and  pure  water,  is  the  very 
best  form  of  prescription;  it  is  preventive 
medicine — a  medicine  that  wards  off  almost 
all  disease.  Let  our  doctors  preach  it, 
and  our  rulers  general  and  local  act  up  to  it, 
and  the  public  health  will  very  seldom  be 
endangered. 


Woon  Pavement,— The  Town  Council  of 
Sheffield  have  been  making  experiments  in  various 
streets  of  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
endurance  of  wood  pavement.  The  result  is  that 
wood  is  being  adopted  in  centre  thoroughfares  on 
the  level,  but  its  use  is  condemned  on  inclines,  and 
where  there  is  exceptionally  heavy  traffic. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  YOUNG 
BUILDERS. 

The  term  architect  being  derived  from  archi, 
chief,  and  tecton,  a  builder,  we  consider  the 
term  "  young  builders  "  preferable  to  young 
architects,  our  suggestions  being  all  intended 
to  benefit  persons  before  they  become  chief 
in  anything,  but  who,  being  on  the  road  to 
arrive  in  time  at  mastership  in  and  out  of 
their  profession,  may  be  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  assistance  less  easily  obtainable, 
because  of  its  very  elementary  nature,  than  in 
the  more  advanced  stages  of  their  apprentice- 
ship or  pupilage. 

For  a  length  of  time  past  we  have  noticed 
the  number  of  questions  addressed  to  our- 
selves and  contemporary  journals  by  begin- 
ners in  architectural  practice,  many  of  them 
of  such  a  nature  that  we  would  be  disposed 
to  question  the  querists'  sanity  or  capacity 
for  knowledge  ;  but  on  reflecting  a  little,  we 
could  not  come  to  other  conclusion  than  that 
in  many  cases  a  lad  is  placed  in  an  ofiice 
where  there  is  perhaps  one  or  two  more  only 
as  ignorant  as  himself,  the  master  having  too 
much  to  do  to  attend  to  such  young  fledgelings, 
whose  duties  in  the  way  of  copying  specifi- 
cations, making  tracings,  and  occasionally 
attending  to  assist  in  measurements,  leaves 
them  no  alternative  but  to  fly  to  the  columns 
of  the  class  or  scientific  journals.  They 
are  provided  with  drawing-boards,  squares, 
colours,  instruments,  &c.,  in  fact  all  they 
want,  but  who  is  to  give  them  any  information 
as  to  how  these  are  produced  or  the  best  way 
of  procuring  them  ?  It  is  from  these  reasons 
that  we  so  often  see  questions  that  we  may 
probably  consider  so  simple  as  not  to  be 
worth  a  thought,  but  nevertheless  of  great 
importance  to  the  beginner.  He  may  find  in 
his  master's  library  information  as  to  how 
to  draw  the  five  Orders,  but  may  look  in 
vain  for  how  to  lay  down  the  paper  on 
which  to  make  the  copy.  He  wishes  to 
study  at  home,  and  to  buy  a  sheet  of 
drawing  paper,  he  does  not  know  what  to 
ask  for.  This  was  our  own  case  when  pur- 
chasing our  first  sheet  of  paper  from  Thomas 
Craufield,  in  the  commercial  mart  in  Sack  ville- 
street,  where,  about  the  year  1837,  he  had  a 
•counter.  We  remember  his  good-natured 
instructions  as  to  Whatman's  "  double- 
elephant"  which  we  have  never  forgotten. 

"  What,"  says  a  student,  "  is  cuttle-fish 
bone,  what  is  it  used  for,  and  where  am  I  to 
get  it  ?"  Another  asks  "  What  is  dextrine,  and 
why  is  it  called  so,  and  if  it  is  not  a  good 
thing  with  which  to  paste  tracings  on  linen  ?" 
Then  A.  B.  or  C.  D.  asks  "  What  is  a  centro- 
linead,  and  can  he  get  it  in  small  quantities 
like  black  lead?"  and  so  on.  As  they  pro- 
gress farther  their  fancies  take  a  higher 
flight,  and  they  wish  to  test  bricks,  and  make 
tracing  paper,  and  water  colours,  and  varnish 
pictures,  and  do  all  sorts  of  things  to  their 
own  confusion  and  the  perplexity  of  their 
mnch-to-be-pitied  parents  and  guardians. 
We  knew  two  young  architects  to  attempt 
making  gunpowder  (not  a  hundred  miles 
from  St.  George's  Church)  ;  they  borrowed  an 
iron  mortar  from  a  neighbouring  and  friendly 
apothecary.  Tiie  ingredients  were  in  the 
mortar,  and  they  were  proceeding  very  much 
to  their  liking,  when  a  gamin  passed  through 
the  kitchen  where  they  were  at  work  ;  sneer- 
ingly  the  imp  asked  what  they  were  doing  ; 
they  replied,  making  gunpowder ;  he  said, 
"  ga  lang,  that  gunpowder!"  and  snuffing  the 
candle  he  was  carrying  with  his  fingers,  threw 
the  blazing  snuff  into  the  mortar  !  The  ex- 
perimenters have  ever  been  oblivious  of  what 
followed  ;  but  by  some  lucky  accident  no 
advertisement  was  required  in  "  Stewart's 
Telegraphic  Dispatch,"  of  next  morning, 
with  the  magical  letters  R.I. P.,  nor  were 
friends  asked  to  accept  the  intimation  !  Of 
course  making  gunpowder  is  no  part  of  an 
architect's  practice,  but  we  relate  this  fact 
merely  to  illustrate  the  enquiring  minds 
possessed  by  young  gentlemen  who  enter  the 
pfofeasion 

"  Ab  uno  disce  omnes." 
However,  to  begin  our  hints  or  suggestions, 
there  are  many  matters  in  the  daily  routine 
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of  an  architect's  office  that  have  to  be 
attended  to  by  the  pupil,  and  which  he  will 
often  get  orders  to  attend  to.  If  he  displays 
ignorance  he  will  probably  be  called  a  fool ; 
if  he  says  he  thought  so  and  so,  he  will  be 
asked  who  gave  him  leave  to  think,  and  so 
on.  Well,  to  begin  at  the  beginning, — transfer 
paper  is  always  useful,  and  used  in  some  offices 
more  than  others  ;  it  is  not  to  be  bought,  and 
so  must  be  made — it  is  a  dirty  job,  and 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  youngest 
apprentice.  Occasionally,  there  is  a  Tom 
Pinch,  or  office  drudge,  to  do  such  work  ; 
but  whether  or  no,  the  apprentice  should,  for 
his  own  sake  know  how  to  do  everything 
pertaining  even  remotely  to  the  profession. 
Let  him  proceed  as  follows,  viz.,  procure 
either  black  lead,  such  as  housemaids  use,  or 
red  chalk,  such  as  saddlers  and  harness- 
makers  use, — in  Ireland  at  the  druggists,  in 
England  at  the  hardware  or  oil  shops. 
Scrape  either  with  an  old  knife  or  razor 
blade  stuck  in  a  handle  of  his  own  contrivance. 
When  he  has  enough  scraped,  pass  it  through 
some  muslin,  and  put  it  into  a  coarse  flannel 
bag  (the  servant  will  show  him  how  she 
makes  a  "  blue  bag"),  then  get  the  largest 
tissue  paper  made,  and  proceed  to  rub  the 
bag  over  it,  the  fine  particles  of  chalk  or  lead 
coming  through  the  flannel  on  a  smooth  table 
or  old  drawing-board,  an  antiquarian  board  53 
by  31  will  do  very  well.  When  the  paper  is 
all  of  the  same  tone  or  colour,  black  or  red, 
as  the  case  may  be,  proceed  with  another 
piece  of  flannel  to  polish  it,  and  when  you 
think  it  is  done  enough,  lay  it  on  a  sheet  of 
clean  white  paper,  colour  side  down,  and  slap 
it  smartly  with  your  open  palm.  Should  it 
"  set-ofi^"  (to  use  a  technical  term  amongst 
printers),  you  must  polish  again  until  it  is 
hard  ;  the  best  tracing  tool  to  use  with  such 
papers  is  a  5  H  pencil.  Tracing  paper  is 
easily  made  in  a  rough  way  ;  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland  one  may  be  reduced  to  great  shifts, 
for  the  simplest  and  humblest  of  drawing 
materials.  England  is  not  so  badly  off,  but 
in  the  agricultural  districts  one  might  look 
in  vain  for  many  a  town  and  village  for  a 
sheet  of  tracing  paper ;  in  how  many  towns 
in  Ireland  could  you  get  such  a  thing?  But 
in  every  town  there  is  a  doctor,  or  something 
of  the  kind,  and  a  shop  where  tissue  paper  is 
to  be  had  for  doing  up  the  grates  in  summer 
time.  Well,  then,  from  these  sources  procure 
in  whatever  way  you  can,  common  turpentine 
(the  worse  the  better)  and  Canada  balsam,  it 
will  readily  dissolve  in  the  turpentine.  With 
a  clean  sash  tool  No.  3  or  4  give  your  tissue 
paper,  sheet  by  sheet,  a  coat  of  the  mixture, 
2  parts  of  balsam  to  5  of  turpentine,  and 
hang  up  across  a  line  to  dry,  in  some  place 
where  there  is  as  little  dust  as  possible  ;  it 
will  be  ready  for  use  next  day. 

Never  go  without  at  least  one  spare  pencil 
and  penknife.  We  were  once  in  a  bog  in 
County  Westmeath,  our  only  pencil  gave  up 
the  ghost.  We  had  about  an  hour's  work  to 
do,  and  the  nearest  town  was  Mullingar, 
many  miles  off'.  We  were  in  a  fix ;  one  of 
our  chain  men  had  a  stump  of  pencil,  but  we 
had  no  knife,  and  so  had  to  pare  the  pencil 
with  our  teeth,  i.e.,  bite  away  the  timber, 
that  was  in  1845.  Since  then  no  one  has 
ever  known  us  depending  on  one  pencil  or 
one  penknife. 

The  best  drawing  paper  for  every  purpose 
in  an  architect's  office  is  Whatman's  hot- 
pressed  double-elephant,  40  by  27  in. ; 
iQachine-made  paper  can  be  had  a  trifle 
cheaper,  but  to  use  it  is  false  economy  ;  the 
half-sheet  is  an  agreeable  size  to  use,  and  for 
anything  larger  than  the  whole,  we  would 
recommend  antiquarian.  As  this  may  not 
always  be  had  conveniently,  two  sheets  of 
double-elephant  can  lie  joined  by  pasting. 
The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  split  the  edges 
of  each  for  about  an  inch  in  width.  You  must 
have  a  keen  penknife  so  as  to  cut  the  paper 
but  half  through,  then  with  your  nail  or  with 
the  blade  divide  the  tissue  and  tear  it  gently 
in  the  direction  of  the  cut ;  this  done,  place 
the  two  raw  laps  together,  and  join  tbem 
with  starch  on  an  even  table  and  press  them 
with  plenty  of  books,  the  best  and  readiest 
domestic  weights;  if  well  done,  the  joint  will 
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be  all  but  imperceptible,  and  no  inconvenience 
to  drawing  or  colouring.  Super-royal  is 
half  the  size  of  double-elephant,  but  as  the 
latter  serves  all  purposes  there  is  no  occasion 
to  encumber  an  office  with  more  paper  than 
is  necessary. 

Much  absurd  nonsense  is  talked  about 
Indian  ink,  and  a  great  deal  of  worthless 
trash  is  bi-ought  home  from  the  West  Indies. 
The  best  ink  is  made  in  London,  it  is  pro- 
fusely gilt,  with  an  odd  letter  or  hieroglyphic 
in  blue  verditer.  Very  large  octagonal  and 
other  cakes  of  it  are  sent  out  to  China  and 
Japan,  with  papier  mi\ch6  goods  and  other 
curios,  for  home  importation ;  as  the  Killarney 
bog  oak  and  arbutus  ornaments  are  sent  to 
Ireland  from  Birmingham.  But  the  young 
architect  can  get  good  Indian  ink  in  any 
respectable  artists'  warehouse.  It  has  a 
respectable  gravity  without  beiug  heavy,  is 
of  a  sooty  or  brownish  black,  and  rubs  up 
smoothly.  The  sham  ink  is  rarely  gilt,  it 
has  a  cindry  lightness,  rubs  up  scratchy  and 
with  a  greenish  gray  tinge.  Don't  trouble 
your  head  as  to  where  the  good  ink  is  made  ; 
remember  the  man  who  said,  "  let  them  say 
what  they  like  about  logwood,  &c.,  I  like  a 
glass  of  good  old  London  port."  One  does 
not  care  whether  Indian  yellow  comes  from 
India  (which  it  does  not),  or  French  ultra- 
marine from  France, — a  shilling  stick  of 
Rowney's  or  Robertson's  Indian  ink  is  good 
enough  for  anybody. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  ART  OF  THE  ITALIAN 
RENAISSANCE.* 

(Concluded  from  page  221.) 

Turning  from  Michael  Angelo,  the  supreme 
sculptor  of  the  Renaissance,  to  the  Venetians 
— who,  for  all  beautiful  qualities  of  fine 
painting,  were  its  supreme  masters — was  like 
coming  down  from  an  arduous  attempt  to 
scale  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  ideal  to  bask 
in  pleasant  meadows  and  wander  through 
enchanted  groves.  The  first  painter  of  the 
Venetian  colour  school  to  which  he  would 
refer  was  Giorgione,  whose  very  name 
sounds  richly  in  our  ears  and  fills  the  eye  of 
our  imagination  with  a  vague  delight  of 
gorgeous  Venetian  colour — that  full-toned 
colour  which  glows  with  the  warm  splendour 
of  sunset  or  of  a  twilight  soft  as  that  which 
might  fill  the  chambers  of  some  palace  of  the 
genii,  where  the  glare  of  noon  should  come, 
mellower  through  amber  windows.  But  alas ! 
Giorgione  is  now  little  more  than  a  name  to 
conjure  up  such  pleasant  dreams — a  legend- 
ary personage  whose  works  have  perished 
from  the  earth  to  live  only  in  the  imagina- 
tions of  men.  All  the  frescoes  with  which 
he  adorned  the  fronts  of  public  buildings  ia 
Venice  are  utterly  gone  with  the  exception 
of  some  very  few  mouldering  fragments 
which  still  cling  to  the  walls.  But  the  im- 
pression which  Giorgione  produced  upon  the 
men  of  his  time  is  shown  by  the  multitude  of 
imitators  which  his  novel  style  produced — 
some  twenty  men  or  so  setting  themselves 
more  or  less  deliberately  to  paint  pictures 
easily  mistaken  for  his.  The  lecturer  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  Giorgione's  private 
life  and  early  studies.  In  Giorgione  we  see 
for  the  first  time  a  man  whose  art  is  not  only 
almost  divorced  from  religion,  lint  one  who 
frequently  paints  subjects  which  are  not  even 
legendary  or  mythological,  but  simply  ideal 
transcripts  from  the  life  around  him.  The 
beauty  of  life  and  the  interest  of  every-day 
incidents  was  now  at  length  openly  recog- 
nised by  the  Venetians,  and  hence  the  crowd 
of  followers  who  pressed  into  the  wide  field 
thus  entered  by  Giorgione.  After  criticising 
the  works  of  several  painters  over  whom 
Giorgione's  influence  was  clearly  visible, 
the  lecturer  referred  to  Titian,  who,  he  said, 
was  as  manifestly  the  representative  Venetian 
painter  of  his  day,  as  his  master  Giovanni 
Bellini  was  of  his.  Born  in  or  about  1477, 
in  the  hill  country  of  Cadore,  he  seems  to 

•  liy  Dr.  Jolm  Todliunter.  Being  tlie  last  of  a  course  of 
IcftiirL'B  delivered  umler  the  auspices  of  the  AleX4iuUi 
CuUetje,  ill  tlie  lluseum  Uuildm^s,  Triuity  Colk-jje. 
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have  felt  tlie  glory  of  landscape  scenery,  as 
probably  no  painter  ever  did  before.  He 
was  in  fact  the  completer  of  that  fine  treat- 
ment of  landscape  as  somethiii^j  more  than 
mere  background  began  by  Bellini,  Ciuia, 
and  Giorgione.  In  1516,  when  aged  30, 
Titian  was  fairly  recognised  as  the  great 
Venetian  painter.  He  moved  in  the  most 
cultivated  society,  and  was  in  great  request 
as  a  painter  of  portraits  as  well  as  of  subject 
pictures.  Titian's  long  life  of  99  years  has 
not  the  personal  and  political  interest  of 
Michael  Angelo's.  Titian  was  the  pros- 
perous aristocratic  painter  of  a  wealthy  city, 
whose  national  prosperity  was  at  its  height, 
while  its  spiritual  decline  had  begun,  and  liis 
art  shared  to  some  extent  in  this  decline. 
We  do  not  find  in  Titian  tlie  same  undeniable 
advance  from  first  to  last  that  is  observable 
in  Bellini ;  yet  up  to  his  8()th  year  he  sliovvs 
little  sign  of  decline  in  skill.  A  picture 
painted  for  his  own  pleasure  a  few  years 
before  his  death  was  hung  up  as  a  model  of 
all  technical  excellence  in  the  studio  of 
Tintoretto.  It  is  ratlier  in  the  spirit  of  his 
works  that  a  feverish  inequality  appears. 
He  became  the  flatterer  of  princes,  and 
painted  multitudes  of  pictures,  which  pan- 
dered to  the  lower  tastes  of  such  men  as 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  ;  yet  at  tlie  same  time  lie 
occasionally  did  magnificent  things,  and  at 
his  lowest  he  was  always  a  great  painter. 
His  portraits,  especially,  must  always  take 
the  very  highest  place,  though  he  frecpiently 
flattered  his  sitters  by  free  idealisation,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  ugly,  awkward,  and  sensual 
Philip,  whose  likeness,  as  put  by  Titian  on 
canvas,  won  the  heart  of  Mary  of  England. 
One  of  the  greatest  works  of  Titian's  best 
period  is  his  "Bacchus  and  Ariadne,"  which 
would  require  poetry  rather  than  plain  prose  j 
for  its  description.  Suggested  as  it  is  by  a  | 
lioem  of  Catullus,  and  itself,  no  doubt,  the  ^ 
origin  of  Keats's  "  Endymion,"  tlie  ))icture  j 
is  indeed  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Keats —  I 
classical  in  the  sense  in  which  his  work  is 
classical,  steeped  in  the  sunshine  of  Greek 
mythology,  yet  with  a  richness  of  tone  whicli 
is  distinctly  modern,  and  which  we  are  in  the  i 
habit  of  calling  i-omantic  rather  than  Greek. 
Ariadne,  abandoned  by  Theseus  in  the  | 
Island  of  Nasos,  is  surprised  by  Bacchus  as  j 
she  stands  gazing  out  to  sea  after  the  retreat- 
ing sail.  Bacchus,  in  his  chariot  drawn  by 
leopards,  and  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
satyrs,  comes  rushing  out  of  a  forest  glade, 
and  arresting  his  leopards,  flings  himself 
from  the  chariot  in  passionate  pursuit  of 
Ariadne,  who  turns  to  fly  at  the  first  sur- 
prise of  his  sudden  advent.  The  Sienese 
school  of  the  fifteenth  century  became 
merged  in  the  Umbrian  school  which  culmi- 
nated in  Perugino.  Vasari  stated  that 
Perugino  worked  for  some  time  with 
Leonardo  and  Lorenzo,  where  he  perfected 
his  perspective  studies  and  colour  system. 
He  was  a  very  successful  painter  of  the 
period.  Perugia  was  a  city  of  mediaeval 
Italy ;  and  Perugino  was  himself  mediaeval. 
His  art  was  in  spirit  retrospective.  How  far 
he  was  a  religious  man  seems  doubtful. 
Vasari  said  of  him  that  he  possessed  very 
little  religion,  and  could  never  be  made  to 
believe  in  the  immorality  of  the  soul ;  that 
he  placed  all  his  hopes  in  the  goods  of  i 
fortune,  and  would  have  undertaken  anything 
for  money.  There  was  also  a  tradition  that 
he  died  without  the  rites  of  the  Church,  and 
was  denied  Christian  burial;  but  that  seemed 
to  have  been  owing  to  his  having  died  sud- 
denly of  the  plague,  for  the  monks  afterwards 
had  his  body  transferred  to  Florence,  and 
honourably  buried  there.  Whether  he  was  a 
religious  man  or  not,  he  was  eminently  a 
religious  painter.  Mr.  Ruskin,  indeed,  has 
laid  it  down  that,  in  order  to  be  a  religious 
painter,  one  should  be  a  religious  man,  and 
deduces  Perugino's  piety  from  his  pictures. 
It  was,  indeed,  all  but  impossible  to  believe 
that  the  man  who  painted  pictures  so  full  of 
devotional  feeling  as  those  of  his  best  period 
could  have  been  without  the  feeling  thus 
expressed  ;  but  in  some  of  his  later  works  i 
the  feeling  seemed  of  a  rather  artificial  kind 
— sentimentality  rather  than  sentiment.  But 


granting  that  he  was  often  guilty  of  the 
faults  of  ailectation  and  mannerism,  there 
yet  remained  in  his  work  a  mysterious  faci- 
nation — an  abiding  charm — which  work  that 
was  insincere  and  mechanical  could  never 
produce.  His  best  pictures  were  steeped  in 
an  atmosphere  of  divine  peace,  and  he  was 
more  ethereal  and  ecstatic  than  Bellini.  He 
seemed  to  sigh  after  an  ideal  state  of  serene 
and  holy  joy.  One  remarkable  thing  in  his 
pictures  was  the  important  part  which  land- 
scape played  in  the  general  effect.  His 
landscape,  like  that  of  'Titian,  carried  out  and 
empliasised  the  sentiment  of  his  figures, 
while  it  was  at  the  same  time  clearly 
Pcrugian,  wliile  that  of  Titian  was  Venetian. 
Perugino's  great  pupil  was  Raphael.  In 
Raiihacl,  not  merely  the  Umbrian,  but  the 
Florentine  school  of  the  sixteenth  century 
culminated.  If  a  man's  originality  could  be 
questioned  because  of  his  being  indebted  to 
others,  Raphael  was  the  least  original  of 
men.  Shakspere  himself  was  no  more  of  a 
voracious  parasite  upon  the  genius  of  other 
men  than  Raphael.  As  compared  with 
Michael  Angelo,  Raphael  was  rather  an 
adojiter  than  a  creator,  though  the  former 
stole  something  from  Sigiiorelli  ;  but 
Rajjliaol's  genius  appeared  in  the  magnificent 
manner  in  wliich  he  dealt  with  his  thefts. 
Ho  was  not  a  mere  adopter,  but  was  a  re- 
creator,  dealing  with  the  works  of  other  men 
much  as  they  dealt  with  the  works  of  nature. 
It  was  chiefly  as  a  consummate  master  of 
composition  tliat  he  shone  supreme.  In 
other  qualities  it  could  not  be  said  that  be 
excelled  the  men  whom  he  copied.  Perugino 
was  very  much  his  superior  as  a  colourist ; 
Michael  Angelo's  sublimity  was  altogether 
out  of  his  reach,  and  even  as  a  draughtsman 
Itaphacl  was  not  always  perfect.  Raphael's 
father,  Giovanni  Sant»'s  of  Urbino,  was  him- 
ticll  a  painter  of  respectable  attainments. 
The  lecturer  described  several  of  Raphael's 
principal  works,  and  said  the  amount  of 
pictures  he  painted  during  his  short  life — 
for  he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven — was 
simply  astounding.  The  art  of  the  men  of 
the  post-Raphaelite  period,  though  often 
technically  fine,  was  essentially  debased  and 
decaying.  Although  Ruskin  was  in  the  main 
right  in  tracing  the  decay  of  Italian  re- 
ligious art  to  the  decay  of  Italian  religious 
faith,  it  was  nevertheless  a  fact  that  the 
glorious  non-religious  art  of  the  Renaissance 
died  out  pari  passu  with  its  glorious  religious 
art.  The  later  painters  were  no  less  feeble 
in  treating  Pagan  than  Christian  subjects. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS,  LONDON, 
AND  ITS  WORK. 

We  print  below  a  few  extracts  from  the 
report  read  at  annual  meeting,  and  which, 
owing  to  pressure  on  our  space,  we  were 
obliged  to  hold  over  from  last  issue  : — 

Sanitary  Section. — The  success  attending  the 
Sanitary  Conferences  of  the  society  has  led  Ihe 
council  to  believe  that  good  mialit  result  from  the 
eslahlishtnent  of  a  permanent  department,  to  carry 
on  similar  work  more  continuously  than  can  be  done 
at  meetinKS  held  at  intervals  of  a  year.  They  have, 
therefore,  appointed  a  Sanitary  Section,  the  com- 
mittee of  which  has  held  several  meetings.  It  has 
been  favoured  with  the  attendance  of  some  eminent 
authorities"  on  sanitary  questions,  and  the  committee 
hope  soon  to  be  able  to  publish  much  useful  infor- 
mation wliich  has  been  placed  at  their  disposal  by 
those  gentlemen.  The  committee  have  also  had 
before  them  a  sugsestion  by  Mr.  C.  N.  Cresswell  on 
the  subject  of  a  proposed  oreanisation  for  registering 
London  houses  according  to  their  sanitary  condition. 
They  have  published  some  correspondence  on  tlie 
subject  between  Mr.  Cresswell  and  the  Riaht.  Hon. 
James  Stansfeld,  in  the  hope  of  eliciting  public 
opinion  thereon,  and  they  hope  that,  later  on — 
perhaps  during  the  coming  autumn — they  may  be 
able  to  summon  a  small  conference  of  engineers,  | 
architects,  and  other  qualified  persons,  to  discuss 
this  very  susfirestive  idea. 

Artisan  Reporters. — Under  directions  of  a  com-  j 
niitlee  arrangements  were  marie  for  selecting  a  j 
numlier  of  men,  sending  them  to  Paris,  and  receiving  j 
them  there.  The  committee  also  collected  funds  i 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expense  of  this  1 
movement.  The  result  of  the  arrangement  was  that 
204  artisans  were  sent  over  to  Paris,  most  of  whom 


have  sent  in  reports;  57  of  these  men  were  sent  at 
the  expense  of  the  tund  ;  the  charges  of  the  other 
147  were  defrayed,  some  liy  provincial  towns,  otheri 
by  various  societies,  others  through  their  employers; 

whilst  a  few  paid  their  own  expenses   The 

arrangements  in  Paris  for  the  reception  of  the  men 
were  made  nnder  the  special  directions  of  Sir  Philip 
CunlifTe  Owen  ;  two  houses  were  engaged  near  the 
Exhibition  for  their  beneBt,  and  some  rooms  were 
also  set  aside  for  the  purpose  in  one  of  the  houses 
used  by  the  staff  of  the  Royal  Coromissiun.  The 
men  were  admitted  free  to  the  Exhibition,  and  were 
given  every  facility  for  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  their  task.  They  were  also  introduced  to 
many  of  the  best  workshops  and  manufactories 
within  reach  of  Paris.  In  all,  168  reports  were 
received  ;  some  of  these  have  already  been  printed 
by  the  towns  who  subscriiied  to  send  out  the  men  ; 
and  five  reports,  made  by  the  reporters  of  the 
Coachinakers'  Company,  have  been  printed  in  a 
very  handsoiue  form  by  a  late  master  of  the  com- 
pany, Mr.  C.  Sanderson.  Tlie  other  reports  were 
carefully  considered  by  the  committee,  and  it  was 
eventually  decide<l  to  make  a  selection  from  them, 
and  publish  the  selected  reports  in  classes,  as  well 
as  in  a  single  volume.  In  carrying  the  movement 
to  a  successful  issue  the  society  is  greatly  iiidclited 
to  those  members  of  the  Paris  Commission  who 
formed  a  joint  committee  with  Ihe  raemliers  of  the 
society's  council  ;  and  especially  to  Lord  Spencer, 
Ihe  energetic  chairman  of  the  joint  committee. 
They  also  feel  tlmt  the  thanks  of  the  society  are  due 
to  Sir  Philip  Cuidiffe  Owen,  under  whose  careful 
oritanisalion  were  made  the  admirable  arrangements 
for  the  accoiumodatjon  in  Paris  of  the  reporters. 
The  success  of  the  moveiuent  is  indeed  largely 
owing  to  his  energy,  and  the  council  are  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  for  stating  the 
fact.  The  funds  provided  came,  to  a  larije  extent, 
from  the  liberality  of  several  of  the  City  Companies. 
The  Clothworkers'  Company  contributed  £100. 
The  Drapers'  and  Mercers'  60  guineas  each.  The 
Fishnmngers',  Carpenters',  and  Salters'  also  gub- 
Bcril)in2  liberally  ;  the  total  amount  thus  provided 
was  £741.  I'he  council  feel  that  this  movement  has 
been  tlioroughly  successful,  and  this  is  the  more 
satisfactory  to  them  since  it  was  initiated  through 
the  personal  efforts  of  their  president. 

Owen  Jones  Prizes. — The  first  award  of  the 
prizes  established  by  the  Owen  Jones  Memorial 
Committee  has  been  made  during  the  present  year. 
Tiiat  committee  presented  to  the  society  the  sum  of 
£400,  the  balance  ol  subscriptions  to  the  Owen  Jon«s 
Memorial  Fund,  on  the  condition  that  the  interest 
of  this  money  should  be  expended  in  prizes  to 
students  of  the  Schools  of  Art  who  should  produce 
the  best  designs  for  household  furniture,  &e.,  on 
the  principles  laid  down  by  Owen  Jones.  The 
examiners  reported  that  the  following  students  bad 
sent  in  to  the  aimual  competition  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  works  of  sufficient  merit  to  deserve 
a  prize: — John  M.  Carr,  School  of  Art,  Notting- 
ham, design  for  a  lace  curtain  ;  Frank  Baker,  School 
of  Art,  Nottingham,  design  for  a  lace  curtain  ;  Harry 
H.  Hitching,  School  of  Art,  Notliniiham,  design  for 
a  wall-paper;  Arthur  J.  Sewell,  School  of  Arr, 
Nottingham,  design  for  silk  tapestry  ;  Isabella  C. 
tiergin,  Metropolitan  School  of  Art,  Dublin,  design 
for  muslin  ;  and  I.  S.  Iniiall,  School  of  Art,  Harnsley, 
design  for  modelling  rosettesand  ornamental  borders. 
The  prizes  consisted  in  each  case  of  a  well-bound 
copy  of  Owen  Jones's  "  Principles  of  Design,"  and 
a  bronze  medal.  Fur  this  purpose  a  special  edition 
of "  The  Principles  of  Design"  was  prepared,  and 
the  council  have  to  tender  their  thanks  to  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects  for  permission  to  re- 
publish this  work,  which  was  originally  a  communi- 
cation made  by  Owen  Jones  to  the  Institute.  The 
re-publication  was  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  .\Ian  S. 
Cole,  to  whom  also  the  thanks  of  the  council  are 
due  for  the  trouble  he  took  in  the  matter. 

Memorial  Tablets — During  the  year  no  addi- 
tional tablets  have  been  .set  up,  but  the  council  have 
entered  into  communication  with  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  London  in  the  hope  that  the  corpora- 
tion would  assist  the  society  so  far  as  regards  the 
erection  of  memorial  tablets  within  the  city  itself. 
They  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  proposal, 
after  full  discussion  in  the  City  Lands  Committee, 
was  received  most  favourably,  and  they  have  every 
reaton  to  expect  that  the  corporation  will  them- 
selves undertake  this  portion  of  the  work,  thereby 
relieving  the  Society  of  Arts  from  a  considerable 
part  of  its  self-imposed  task  in  the  matter.  The 
council  have,  of  course,  undertaken  to  assist  the 
city  committee,  and  they  (eel  much  gratified  at  the 
cordial  way  in  which  their  suggestions  were  received. 
When  the  result  is  seen  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
city  of  London,  the  council  will  bring  the  idea 
before  other  large  municipalities.  By  means  of 
tnese  tablets,  reminiscences  of  the  most  remark- 
able persons  in  history  will  exist  throughout  the 
kiijgdum. 
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THINGS  NOT  GENERALLY  KNOWN. 

Fleet-street,  Dublin,  unlike  tbe  street  of 
same  uanie  in  London,  was  not  derived  from 
a  river  of  that  name,  yet  perhaps  it  was, 
for  the  freshets  in  the  River  Liffey  were 
ouoe  fieet  enough,  and  its  ouce  unenihanked 
shores  extended  to  where  the  present  Bank 
of  Ireland  (formerly  the  Irish  House  of 
Purliameut)  stands.  LifiFey  and  Strand-streets, 
are,  however,  derived  from  the  Anna 
LiiFey. 

Bachelor's  walk  has  a  right  to  its  kcij,  for 
it  is  a  quay-side  place;  but  as  it  was  first 
christened  "it  still  remains,  and  seems  well 
contented  with  its  first  degree.  Perhaps  our 
meddling  and  muddling  Corporation  will  call 
it  0"Connell-quay  when  Gandon's  bridge  is 
"  restored  "  and  its  arches  are  battered  down 
from  the  semi-circular  into  the  elliptic. 
AVhat  fits  of  epilepsy  sometimes  seize  our 
authorities  ;  but  these  are  dead  level  times. 

College-street  was  called  Bank-street  for  a 
short  time,  but  the  public  did  not  take  to  the 
name,  and  it  had  to  lie  discarded.  Trinity 
College  was  more  ancient  than  the  Bank  ; 
and  as  Parliament-street  had  got  the  first 
start,  there  was  no  sense  in  calling  College- 
street  Bank-street,  and  to  make  it  Little 
Parliament-street  would  be  absurd,  even 
though  facing  the  portico  of  the  old  Irish 
House  of  Lords.  The  Lord  save  us  here  and 
hereafter  from  the  publican  intellect  of  re- 
formed and  unreformed  corporations ! 

We  had  two  Cope-strcets  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  last  and  in  tlie  earlier  part  of  the  pre- 
sent centurj'.  One  still  exists  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dame-street,  but  the  other 
many  years  ago  was  transformed  intoTalbot- 
street.  How  we  grieve  over  tbe  butchery  of 
this  thoroughfare  within  recent  years.  Fine 
private  dwellings  have  been  barbarised,  and 
fleshers,  pig-stickers,  cats'-meat-men,huxters, 
green-grocers,  and  other  jerkers  and  jerry- 
diddlers  have  invaded  the  place  and  out- 
raged the  footway  with  obstructions.  Poor 
old  Cope-street  that  was,  the  police  or  the 
other  authorities  are  unahle  to  cope  with  the 
growing  evil  because  they  are  fully  sensible 
of  what  benefits  flow  by  being  not  too  parti- 
cular. "  It  is  not  for  nothing  the  cat  jumps." 
So  our  old  maternal  grandmother  used  to 
say. 

Foster-place,  College-green,  was  called 
after  the  Sj)eaker  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  going  to  be  reserved,  we 
dare  say,  for  the  site  of  the  statue  to  some 
municipal  "big  gun"  who  talked  himself 
into  notoriety,  and  to  whom  the  late  General 
Gough  was  but  a  small  pistol.  Let  us  pre- 
pare ourselves  for  the  removal  of  the  eques- 
trian King  William,  and  tbe  erection  in  its 
place  of  the  statue  of  Alderman  Brian 
Muldoon,  with  a  puncheon  for  his  pedestal, 
a  ijlass  in  one  hand,  and  a  "  battered  naggiu  " 
iu  the  other. 

We  are  unable  to  find  out  whether  Tuckers'- 
row, — now  and  for  several  years  Sackville- 
place, — was  called  after  the  original  "  Tommy 
Tucker,"  of  nursery  rhyme  fame.  There 
was,  and  perhaps  still  is,  another  Tucker's- 
row  oft'  New-street.  When  Lower  Sackville- 
stn-et  was  Drogheda-street,  Tucker's-row,  oil' 
the  latter,  was  a  lively  place,  and  continued  so 
for  many  years.  To  its  "lock  up,"  which 
still  continues,  the  off"ender  and  the  oft'ended 
are  often  taken  in  ;  and,  if  forced  to  sleep 
there  all  night,  the  men  and  women  may 
tuck  their  own  clothes  under  them  for  "  shake 
down."  This  is  a  bit  of  the  archieology  of 
Tucker's-row. 

We  are  not  certain  whether  the  modern 
street  nomenclature  of  the  city  includes  a 
Roman  street ;  perhaps  not,  as  these  are  not 
like  the  classic  days  of  the  last  century  in 
J>iibliii,  which  gave  us  a  Greek-street,  with  a 
Latin-court,  as  one  of  its  oft'.-iets.  Our  old 
Corjioration  in  the  last  and  preceding  century 
were  very  generous,  for  they  gave  us  a 
Golden-lane,  a  Silver-street,  a  Copper-illey, 
and  a  Many-penny-yard.  They  could,  how-  | 
ever,  be  savagely  and  criminaliy  incliued  at  • 


times  ;  for  instance,  they  favoured  the  city 
with  a  Cutpurse-row  and  a  Murdering-hine, 
and  they  made  amends  in  their  repentant 
moods  by  bestowing  on  the  city  an  Angel- 
alley  and  Angel-court  and  a  Paradise-row. 
Let"  us  forgive  the  old  City  Fathers:  they 
were  a  race  of  workers  and  thinkers,  if  hard 
drinkers  individually  ;  but  in  our  dead  level 
times  we  have  a  number  of  City  Fathers  who 
make  our  people  drinkers,  if  not  drunkards, 
by  neglecting  to  carry  out  sanitary  improve- 
ments. 

There  .are  many  other  "  Things  Not  Gene- 
rally Known"  in  this  city  besides  the  above, 
and  which  some  folks  prefer  should  remain 
unknown.  A  people  who  will  think  for  them- 
selves will  not  go  on  stupidly  drinking  to 
please  others.  What  is  wanted  is  more  work 
and  less  talk,  honest  representation  and  use- 
ful improvements.  Let  honour  be  given  to 
those  to  whom  honour  is  due  ;  statues  were 
only  intended  for  great  and  worthy  men,  and 
oliliviou  and  the  gallows  for  public  jobbers 
and  criminals. 

O 


A  SHABBY  TRICK. 

We  have  just  become  cognisant  of  a  fact 
that  we  cannot,  in  the  interests  of  trade, 
permit  to  pass  without  comment.  A  certain 
influential  body  required  a  matter  of  unusual 
manufacture  ;  their  scientific  advisers  neither 
knew  how  to  describe  it  nor  how  to  estimate 
its  cost,  and  feared  by  seeking  professional 
assistance  to  attract  public  attention  ;  few  of 
the  Dublin  houses  had  ever  undertaken  such 
work,  and  one  of  these  was  requested  to  give 
an  estimate  and  the  much-needed  infor- 
mation. What  was  their  surprise  to  find  the 
matter  advertised  in  the  public  journals, 
every  clerk  in  the  office  being  aware  of  the 
prices,  &c.,  and  a  garbled  copy  of  their  speci- 
fication in  print.  We  have  seldom  met  with 
or  heard  of  such  a  piece  of  official  trickery. 
There  was  no  necessity  for  any  competition, 
and  unless  with  the  patriotic  I?)  view  of 
getting  an  English  contractor,  we  cannot  see 
why  the  work  was  not  either  ordered  from 
the  one  house,  whose  information  has  been 
so  shabbily  made  use  of,  or  tenders  privately 
sent  to  the  only  houses  in  Dublin  capable  of 
competing.  This  is  home  rule  with  a 
vengeance,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  one  of 
the  originators  of  that  movement  some  years 
ago  in  the  Bilton  Hotel  is  altogether  guiltless 
in  this  proceeding,  the  onus  of  which  cannot 
be  cast  on  any  English  over-ruling  power. 


THE  IRISH  BOARD  OF  WORKS  IN 
PARLIAMENT. 

In  voting  the  supplies  on  Monday  night  last 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  discussioQ 
ensued  on  the  part  of  several  Irish  memliers, 
some  of  whom  strongly  condemned  the  pre- 
sent administration  of  the  above  body.  We 
give  a  brief  summary  of  what  was  said  pro 
and  con  : — 

Mr.  Henry  ?noipil  to  rpdiicp  Ihp  vote  by  £1,.500, 
the  salary  of  tlie  cli  iiriiiaii  ot  tlie  boanl,  iiiiil  coin- 
pliiiiied  of  llie  iucttieieiit  way  in  wliicli  llie  cle|)art- 
merit  was  adniinislereil.  He  lelt  perl'eelly  convinced 
tlial  llie  lioard  would  never  tie  ettieient  until  ii  was 
|ire>ided  over  liy  a  eliairnian  wlio  took  a  wider  view 
of  Ills  duties.  Tlie  |ire-.eiit  cliairinan  was  a  most 
conscientious  man,  who  would  insist  upon  duinj/  all 
the  work  himself,  and  had  no  idea  of  the  way  to  use 
other  persons.  The  irreatest  possilile  liardsliip  liail 
resulted  in  some  ease^t  owiiej  lo  the  physical  and 
mental  iiiahility  of  one  indii  idiial  lo  do  all  the  work. 
IIe(.\lr.  Henry)asked  llie  Govtrninenl  what  they 
were  ii(.inir  to  do  with  this  hoard. 

Colonel  Colthiirst  said  the  eonviction  was  general 
throusilioiil  Ireland  lhat  unless  the  Hoard  of  Works 
were  reformed  no  liood  could  tie  expected  from  il. 
Would  I  lie  (jovernment  iiisl  met  I  he  hoard  lo  <;ruiit 
to  inaiiauers  of  industrial  schools  the  same  facilities 
ill  respect  of  loans  as  were  accorded  to  uiana;;ers  of 
ol her  school-.  ? 

Mr.  Krriiiiilon  ho[ied  the  Goveniineiit  would  aivp 
llie  comuiitle  a  clear  siatement  of  what  was  i^oini; 
to  he  done  upon  llie  rcconimendulioiis  of  the  coiii- 
I  mittee  who  had  Inquired  liilo  the  aUiuiliibUuliyii  of 
the  deijarliueiit. 


Mr.  Martin  ret'retled  that  no  slep  had  been 
taken  in  respect  of  any  one  of  the  recomrnendaliong 
of  the  committee,  whose  report  had  been  belore  the 
Government  since  June,  )b7cJ. 

Sir  II.  Selwin-Inbelson  said  Ihiit  as  soon  as  the 
repcirt  came  into  iiis  hands,  the  Treasury  liad  iii- 
slructed  aiienllemaii  tocudily  tiie  acis  relaliin;  to 
drainatre.  The  work  was,  however,  a  laliorioiis 
one,  and  the  (lovernmenl  could  not  put  its  lesults 
forward  till  Ihe  bi'<;inMiiia  of  next  session. 
As  to  the  re-Ponstrii(;(ioii  of  the  Hoard  of  Works, 
that  WHS  a  mailer  of  yreat  difficulty,  and  it  liad 
heen  posipoi  ed  for  farther  iiirjuiry  into  tlie  whole 
syslem.  lie  tlioiijrht  that  time  would  not  he  lost 
hy  tins  course  liaviii<;  lieen  laken  He  could  not 
ai;ree  with  the  reeominendaiiori  of  the  comrniltee 
that  the  cliairinaii  of  ilie  board  should  lie  asked  to 
retire.  He  had  rendered  yreat  service  to  the  State, 
hut  the  tiiilli  was  that  lie  was  altogether  over- 
burlliened  hy  work.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  tlie 
report  of  the  committee  in  this  respect  would  not  he 
endorsed,  and  that  the  auieiidinenl  lor  reduclna  the 
vote  by  the  amount  of  the  chairman's  salary  would 
not  he  asrreed  to. 

M;ijor  Nolan  wished  to  know  if  there  liad  beeri 
any  reports  made  hy  the  Board  of  Works  as  to 
aholi^liiii'/  Ihe  system  ol  repayini^  public  loans 
hy  annual  inslalinenis.  The  presmil  system  was 
verv  popular  in  Ireland. 

Sir  H.  Selwiii-Iblielson  said  that  there  had  been 
no  such  reporls. 

Mr.  Shaw  asked  if  the  Government,  in  the  pro- 
posed transfer  of  powers  connected  with  the  Board 
of  Works,  had  considered  how  the  Bri^iht  clauses 
of  the  Land  Act  were  to  be  carried  out.  This  was 
a  most  important  matter,  for  farmers  at  present 
preferred  to  [lay  two  per  cent,  more  for  money  than 
■fo  throiiah  the  roundabout  process  of  uetlinj  that 
money  from  Ihe  Board  of  Works.  Public  opinion 
onsilit  to  he  hroiis-ht  to  bear  upon  the  operations  of 
Hoards  like  this,  and  it  would  be  well  that  there 
should  he  some  representative  persons  upon  the 
B.ianl. 

Mr.  Briien  saiil  that  he  had  many  transaction"; 
with  the  Board  of  Works,  and  lie  bail  always  found 
it  a  most  business-like  body  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  Parnell  hoped  that  increased  facilities  would 
be  tjiven  to  tenants  to  ae((iiire  property  in  their  own 
holdiiiiis.  for  without  this  fair  scope  could  not  be 
s;iveii  to  the  Bright  clauses. 

Sir  H.  Sel  win- 1  hhei  son  said  that  as  far  as  the 
Treasury  were  concerned  they  would  instruct  the 
Board  of  Works  to  soften  down  ihe  operaiions  of 
iliesp  clauses  as  much  as  they  could,  thouiili  of 
course  legislation  on  the  subject  this  session  was  out 
of  the  quesiion. 

VI r  Henry  withdrew  his  amendment,  and  the 
vole  of  £3U,C)U7  was  Ufjreed  to. 


THE  ENGINEER  TO  THE  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD. 

In  choosing  Mr.  Charles  P.  Cotton,  M.R.I. A., 
&o.,  for  its  scientific  adviser,  the  Local 
Government  Board  has  made  an  excellent 
and  popular  selection.  An  Irishman,  born  of 
tlie  soil  and  familar  with  his  fellow-country- 
men and  their  requirements,  he  will  bring  to 
liear  much  local  knowledge  in  connection 
with  a  goodly  amount  of  practical  experience 
of  a  varied  character,  and  a  superior  univer- 
sity education,  commenced  in  St.  Columba's 
C  illege,  Ratiifarnhain,  and  completed  iu 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  is  not  only  a,a 
Hoiioraiau  of  the  Engineeritig  School,  but 
served  his  time  to  Win.  R.  Le  Fanu,  Esq., 
who  for  some  years  past  has  been  a  Comtiiis- 
sioner  of  Public  Worlis,  and  previously  from 
1846,  an  engineer  of  large  practice.  We  wisli 
Mr.  Cotton  every  prosperity  in  his  new  aiij 
well- merited  position. 


LAW. 

ACTION  AG.AINST  A  SANITARY 
SURVEYOR. 

At  the  recent  Assizes  for  Co.  Mayo  the  fol- 
lowing case  was  heard  before  Lord  Justice 
Deasy  and  a  common  jury  : — • 

Porte  V.  ./(^///^^— Plaintiir  was  a  working 
jeweller  living  in  Ballina.  D  jfendaut  was 
the  sanitary  surveyor  for  that  town.  In  tlie 
month  of  July,  18'78,  defendant  was  engaged 
in  making  a  sewer  in  Arthur-street,  Balliua. 
It  was  alleged  that  the  sewer  was  left  open 
during  the  night  of  the  5th  of  July  in  that 
year,  and  without  any  watchman  or  liglit 
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being  left  to  warn  the  public  of  the  dangerous 
state  of  the  place.  PlaintitF  was  returning 
borne  that  way,  and  falling  into  the  Bcwer, 
was  greatly  injured,  losing  five  teeth,  and 
was  obliged  to  keep  bis  bed  for  several  weeks. 
The  defences  pleaded  were  traverses  of  the 
doing  of  the  acts  and  the  contributory 
negligence  of  plaintiff.  It  was  also  contended 
that  defendant  was  protected  hy  the  Public 
Health  Act.  The  jury  found  for  plaintiff 
X'l'iG  damages. 


NEW  CHURCH,  HOWTH. 
Wn  illustrate  in  the  present  number  a  design 
for  the  proposed  Catholic  Church  at  Howth- 
The  work  is  intended  to  be  carried  out  in 
two  stages,  the  first  portion  to  be  completed 
being  the  apse,  tower,  transepts,  &c.  The 
existing  church,  a  single  nave  30  ft.  wide, 
will  be  retained  until  the  completion  of  the 
first  stage,  when  it  will  be  cleared  away 
and  replaced  by  the  new  nave,  which  will 
occupy  the  same  site,  aisles  being  also 
added. 

Our  illustration  is  from  a  drawing  by  Mr- 
Walter  Doolin,  B.K.,  architect,  exhibited  in 
the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  this  year. 


FORTHCOMING  ARCH^OLOGICAL 
MEETINGS. 

THE  BRITISH   AKCH^OLOdlCAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirty-sixth  annual  congress  of  the 
British  Archaeological  Association  will  be 
held  in  Great  Yarmouth  from  Monday, 
August  11th,  to  Wednesday,  the  20th,  inclu- 
sive. The  opening  meeting  will  comprise 
the  reception  of  the  president  and  njcmbers 
by  the  mayor  and  corporation  at  the  Town 
Hall,  and  the  delivery  of  the  inaugural 
address  by  Lord  Waveney,  the  president. 
Next,  the  municipal  regalia,  ancient  deeds, 
charters,  and  MSS.  will  be  inspected  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  J.J.  Raven,  D.D., 
and  the  members  and  visitors  will  then  per- 
ambulate the  town,  inspecting  the  old  town 
walls,  towers,  ancient  houses,  crypts,  &c. 
A  public  dinner  will  be  held  in  the 
evening  at  the  Star  Hotel,  the  president  in 
the  chair.  During  the  following  day 
numerous  buildings  and  places  of  interest 
in  the  surrounding  country  will  be  visited, 
and  in  the  evening  meetings  will  be  held 
in  Yarmouth,  at  which  papers  will  be  read. 
The  closing  meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
Town  Hall  on  the  ICth,  but  on  Monday,  the 
18th,  and  the  two  following  days,  the 
uiembers  of  the  congress  will  take  up  their 
quarters  at  Norwich,  where,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Dean  of  Norwich,  the  cathe- 
dral will  be  exajniued  and  described,  and 
the  churches  and  other  old  buildings  of 
interest  in, and  about  the  ancient  city,  under 
the  guidance  of  resident  clergymen  and 
members  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Ai-chseo- 
logical  Society  co-operating  with  the  British 
Archaeological  Association,  will  be  visited  and 
commented  on.  The  congress  promises  to 
be  an  attractive  one,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
■weather  may  be  favourable. 

THE  ARCH^OLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 

This  year's  meeting  of  the  Royal  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  will  be  held  in  Taunton. 
The  congress  will  commence  on  Tuesday, 
August  5th,  and  will  close  on  Tuesday,  the 
12th.  The  programme  includes  visits  to 
Danster  Castle,  Quantox  Head,  Bridgewater, 
Ilmiuster,  Montacite  House,  Bishops 
Lydeard,  Barrington  Court,  Norton  Fitz- 
warren.  Staple  Fitzpayne,  Kingston,  Can- 
iiington,  Cothelstone,  Fairfield,  St.  Audrie's, 
Wells  Cathedral,  and  Glastonbury  Abbey. 
On  three  evenings  there  will  be  coiivi'r- 
}!i/zioiicf!  and  receptions  in  the  castle  or  the 
town.  The  churches  and  castle  of  Taunton 
will  also  be  inspected  by  the  members,  and 
will  form  the  subjects  of  papers. 

THE  SUSSEX  ARCH^OLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  excursion  of  this  Society  takes 
place  on  the  14th.    Brighton,  "  the  queeu 


of  watering  places,"  will  be  the  rendezvous. 
Tlie  oldest  church  in  Brighton,  St.  Nicholas, 
will  come  in  for  j)articular  notice,  and  pro- 
bably Ovengdean  Manor  House,  and  Ratting- 
dean,  places  of  historic  note,  will  receive 
attention,  with  other  buildings  and  sjjots  of 
interest  in  the  vicinity. 


BARON  DOWSE  ON  WHITEWASH 
AND  SOAP. 

At  the  Wexford  Assizes  last  week  Baron 
Dowse  called  attention  to  the  state  of  tlie 
courthouse.  He  bo])ed  "  an  effort  would  be 
made  to  induce  the  grand  jury  to  put  (/  litl/e 
ill  llic  ivhi/i'inisli  the  next  time  they  were 
painting  the  courtliouse,  for  it  was  impossible 
to  move  about  without  iieing  covered  with 
lime  from  the  wulls  !  It  was  us(dess,  how- 
ever, to  1)0  making  suggestions  like  that,  for 
there  would  be  no  attention  paid  to  them."  In 
tiie  courtliouse  of  adjoining  county  (Wicklow) 
also  he  addressed  the  grand  jury  in  the 
Crown  Court.  "  On  the  previous  evening  ho 
had  visited  the  court-house,  and  be  was  able 
to  congratulate  the  grand  jury  on  having  a 
very  nice  Rtord  Court,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  be  could  not  say  the  same  of  the  court 
ill  which  he  was  at  present  fitting.  This 
was  the  court  in  which,  according  to  tlie 
ancient  custom,  the  reading  of  the  Commis- 
sion took  place,  and  where  tlie  loyal  subjects 
were  desired  to  assemble,  and  it  ought  not 
to  be  worse  than  the  one  in  which  civil  bills 
and  matters  of  that  sort  were  disposed  of,  and 
which  was  generally  occupied  by  strangers. 
In  the  Crown  t'ourt  the  niemtiers  of  the  bar 
complained  of  the  very  inconvenient  seats 
they  enjoy.  He  envied  his  brother  O'Brien's 
chair  in  the  next  court,  and  he  now  asked 
the  grand  jury  to  look  at  the  mediieval  struc- 
ture lie  was  at  present  sitting  on.  He  thought 
a  little  paint  would  do  no  harm  to  this  court, 
and  some  soap  and  water  would  be  of  some 
benefit  in  the  first  instance.  However,  a 
hint  to  the  wise  was  sufficient." 


SANITARY  PROGRESS. 

There  seems  to  be  an  impression  in  the 
minds  of  many  intelligent  persons,  that  the 
present  popular  interest  in  sanitary  subjects 
is  of  a  temporary  nature.  They  consider  it 
a  mere  transient  excitement  due  to  the  pre- 
valence of  sewer  gas  in  dwellings,  the  late 
epidemic  and  like  circumstances,  and  when 
these  are  forgotten,  so  also  will  be  the  sani- 
tarian's labor's.  But  this  is  a  mistaken  view  ; 
the  sanitarian  has  come  to  stay.  His  field  is 
the  world,  and  much  as  we  may  dislike  to 
admit  the  fact,  he  is  bound  to  be  "  always 
with  you."  So  long  as  the  vast  majority  of 
our  city  dwellings  are  the  product  of  the 
"  speculative"  builder's  misapplied  ingenuity, 
so  long  as  the  average  householder  wholly 
ignores  matters  of  hygiene,  we  may  expect 
to  find  ample  need  for  the  sanitarian's  ser- 
vices. 

Many  persons  have  a  vague  notion  that  sani- 
tary work  is  mainly  theoretical,  and  that  it  is 
secondary  to  medicinal  work.  But  this  is  a 
grave  error.  The  physician  seldom  looks  be- 
yond the  immediate  task  of  curing  his  patient. 
He  rarely  considers  the  cause  of  his  malady, 
but  is  content  to  make  a  diagnosis  from  exist- 
ing symptoms,  and  ignore  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
blem. But  often  he  strikes  a  false  scent,  and 
follows  a  wrong  clue.  His  patient  suffers  in 
consequence,  and  does  not  recover.  Had  he 
first  sought  and  found  out  the  source  of  the 
disease,  he  could  hardly  blunder  in  his  diag- 
nosis. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  many  of  our  most 
enlightened  physicians  are  giving  more 
thought  than  hitherto  to  these  matters. 
Among  their  first  inquiries  when  called  to  see 
a  patient,  is,  "  How  is  your  plumbing  ?" 
Experience  has  taught  them  that  it  is  use- 
less to  try  to  eradicate  fever  or  diphtheria 
until  the  physical  surroundings  of  the  patient 
are  freed  from  contagious  influences.  An 
open  joint  or  defective  trap  may  retard 
recovery  despite  the  most  careful  treatment. 
Remove  the  evil  conditions,  and  recovery  is 
instantaneous. 


Perhaps  in  time  the  general  public  may 
view  these  matters  in  the  same  way.  But 
the  sanitarian  looks  at  the  problem  wholly 
from  the  side  of  prevention.  He  searches 
out  causes  and  seeks  the  principles  which 
underlie  them.  He  may  study  individual 
cases,  but  only  to  reach  general  principles  ; 
his  measures  of  relief  are  adapted  to  benefit 
the  whole  of  humanity.  The  lancet  of  Jenner 
was  said  to  have  saved  more  lives  than  the 
sword  of  Napoleon  destroyed.  The  extension 
of  proper  drainage  systems  in  England  has 
lessened   the   death-rate   enormously.  In 

j  short,  sanitary  science  has  saved  millions  of 
lives,  and  in  other  ways  brought  about  results 

I  of  incalculable  value  to  the  world. — SuniUinj 
Enyineer. 


ACCIDENTS  AT  BLACKWALL, 
LONDON. 

A  SINGULAR  accident  occurred  on  Tuesday  at 
the  East  India  Docks.  The  East  India  and 
West  India  Docks  adjoin  closely  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Blackwall  Railway.  Tliey 
occujiy  an  area  of  some  fifteen  acres,  and  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  for  six  hundred  vessels 
to  be  lying  in  them  at  a  time.  About  five 
o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning  one  of  the 
policemen  in  the  employment  of  the  East 
India  Dock  Company  was  surprised  to  find 
that  during  the  niglit  a  large  portion  of  the 
wall  known  as  the  import  dock  had  given 
way,  and  had  carried  with  it  into  the  water 
all  the  hydraulic  cranes  and  the  quay  sheds. 
The  length  of  the  quay  wall  that  has  given 
way  is  150  ft.  The  amount  of  damage  and 
destruction  to  property  is  estimated  at 
upwards  of  i;lOO,0(M).  The  ships  lying  iu 
the  dock  had  their  moorings  carried  away. 

A  second  accident  of  a  different  character 
occurred  the  same  day  in  another  part  of  the 
same  docks.  Some  hydraulic  experiments 
were  being  crrried  on  in  what  is  called  the 
New  East  India  Dock  Basin,  by  Mr.  Sparks, 
the  manager  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Dudgeon, 
of  Millwall.  Mr.  Sparks  happened,  at  half 
past  twelve  o'clock,  to  be  inside  a  travelling 
crane  overseeing  the  testing  operations,  when 
the  tramway  on  which  it  moved  gave  way, 
and  he  and  the  whole  apparatus  fell  into  the 
water.  How  Mr.  Sparks  extricated  himself 
from  the  machine  has  not  been  clearly  ascer- 
tained, but  it  is  supposed  that  the  crane 
burst  and  he  thereby  was  freed.  He  was 
rescued  as  soon  as  possible  and  taken  to  the 
Poplar  Hospital,  where  it  was  found  his  thigh 
and  arm  had  been  broken.  The  fall  of  the 
crane  caused  some  portion  of  the  quay  wall 
to  give  way.  It  is  believed  that  the  wheels 
and  axle  of  the  crane  broke  during  the 
testing  and  toppled  over.  The  crane  at  pre- 
sent lies  26  ft.  under  water,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  definitely  what  caused  the 
accident. 


JERVIS  STREET  HOSPITAL. 

Foe  the  portions  of  the  hospital  to  be  at 
present  erected,  six  tenders  have  been  sent  in, 
exclusive  of  foundations,  which  are  already 
built : — Meade  and  Son,  ±'29,390  (accepted)  ; 
Cockburn  and  Son,  ±30,000 ;  John  Toole, 
±31.500;  Wm.  Murphy,  ±-31,700;  Hammond 
and  Co.,  ±32,200;  Roberts,  ±34,400. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  Queeiistown  Town  Commissioners  have  re- 
solved upon  executing  some  improvements  in  the 
approach  to  the  new  Roman  Catholic  Cathedrul, 
suggested  by  the  architect,  Mr.  G.  C.  Ashlin.  We 
illustrated  this  building  in  our  journal. 

An  Historical  Painting. — The  grand 
picture  by   D.    Maclise   ot    "The   Marriage  of 

I  Stroiigbow  with  Eva,  daujihter  of  the  King  of 
Leinster,"  recently    purchased    by    Sir  Richard 

j  Wallace,  has  been  presented  by  him  to  the  National 
Gallery  of  Ireland. 

Dynamite. — Experiments  with  dynamite  were 
made  yesterday  at  Dundrum  by  the  "Nobel  Ex- 
plosivps  Company  "  to  show  that  the  article  had 
been  "grossly  libelled,"  and  that  as  produced  by 

I  the  company  it  deserves  to  be  eharacterifi-d  a« 
"  gentle  when  stroked,  fierce  when  provoked." 
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Glasgow.— The  new  Central  Station  was  fnr- 
ma'ly  opened  yesterday  by  tlie  cliairman,  Mr.  Hill, 
the  directors,  and  many  Influential  ritizens.  It  is 
situated  in  the  ceiitreof  Glasgow,  and  co>t  £720,000. 
It  has  six  plalfortns,  with  a  frontage  of  536  ft.  to 
(Jfjrdon-street,  and  is  so  long  as  to  contain  the 
loiisest  pos9il)le  trains. 

Thk  Bristol  Masons'  Strikr.— The  masons 
of  Bristol,  who,  to  the  nnmher  of  nearly  a  thmisand, 
have  heen  on  strike  for  eight  weeks  aaainst  a  re- 
duction of  a  halfpenny  per  hour,  have  had  a  con- 
ference with  tlie  masters,  the  result  heing  that  the 
men  yielded  to  the  masters'  terms,  and  will  resume 
work  lo-day.    The  carpenters  still  remain  out. 

Action  for  loss  of  Life — In  an  action 
asiiMist  the  Port  and  Docks  Board,  tried  at  VVicklow 
a-sizes,  a  verdict  for  £750  damasea  has  heen 
awarded  to  the  widow  of  tlie  master  and  owner  of 
a  schooner  who  was  drowned  whilst  his  vessel 
was  lyina  ai  Sir  John  Ro;ierson'8-quay.  It  appeared 
that  on  returnins  to  his  ship,  one  nii>ht  in  March 
liist,  he  tripi)ed  aaainst  a  crane  which  stands  close 
In  the  quay  wall,  ai  d,  from  want  of  sutiicieiil  light, 
he  fell  into  the  river. 

Celtic  Litek  atuk  e. — A  new  magazine  entitled 
the  Celtic  Review  is  announced.     It  will  be  a 

Quarterly,'  and  issued  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Cameron,  of  Brodick,  ami  will  treat  of  subjects 
coimected  with  the  language,  literature,  and  archae- 
oliiay  of  the  Hisilildiids,  and  is  intended  to  occupy 
a  higher  field  than  the  existing  Gaelic  periodicals. 
The  lovers  of  the  Irish  language,  and  the  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  the  same,  will  need  to  look 
alive  in  face  c)f  the  above  announceinent. 

Wanted  — Sutn-Pkoof  Labourers. — A  mili- 
tary physician,  M.  Cotupanys,  who  served  in 
Algeria  and  was  engaged  in  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  the  Suez  Canal  works,  is  about  to  be  sent 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  there  to  ascertain  what 
measures  will  have  to  be  taken  f'.r  the  preservation 
of  the  health  of  the  labourers.  As  regards  the 
1  itier,  agents  are  to  be  appointed  to  recruit  them 
from  among  the  inhabitants  ol  South  America,  best 
fitted  for  supporting  fatigue  in  a  tropical  climate. 
M.  de  Lesseps  has  written  to  the  Emperor  of  Brazil 
to  ask  for  his  co-uperation  in  procuring  hands. 

Local  Government  Board. — A  new  office 
has  heen  created  in  Ireland  by  this  board — that  of 
Enaineer  and  Scientific  Adviser;  it  will  he  no 
sinecure.  There  are  a  great  ninaber  of  pojr-law 
unions  in  this  country,  and  tiieir  gnariliaiis  are  not 
men  to  want  professiiinal  aid  when  it  can  be  hail 
witbont  any  cliaige  on  the  rates.  At  least  two 
experienced  assistants  will  be  required  to  exatnine 
plans  and  specifications,  and  occasionally  estimates, 
whilst  the  principal  is  alteiiding  to  the  various 
matters  of  inspection  and  superintendence,  and 
pri)liat)ly  three  clerks  to  copy  documents  and 
conduct  the  correspondencf ,  which  will  be 
voluiiiiiinus. 

A  Work  op  Art.  —  Mr.  Bagot  Blood,  of 
Weilinaton-road,  has  presented  to  Trinity  College 
Library  a  unique  volume  which  rivals  in  every  re- 
spect, except  antiquity,  the  famous  Book  of  Kell*. 
'J'liis  new  acquisition  ot  the  library  is  a  copy  of  the 
Maana  Char  a,  written  on  ten  or  tweNe  folios  ol 
Vellum,  20  in.  Iiy  If!  in.,  and  splendidly  illiiujinated. 
The  initial  letters  ri»al  those  of  the  Bonk  of  Kells 
ill  lieauty  of  design,  delicacy  of  detail,  and  in 
lirilliancy  and  harmony  of  colour.  The  date  ol  the 
volume  is  1817;  it  wa<  produced  by  a  London 
publisher,  and  by  him  dedicated  to  the  Prince 
Reaent,  afterwards  George  IV.  Portraits  of  his 
Roval  Highness  and  of  Prince  John  adorn  the 
volume,  which  is  richly  bound  in  (lark  mauve- 
colnured  leather  nearly  coiered  with  gilt  orna- 
meiital  work.  The  whole  is  contained  in  a  crimson 
and  aold  casket.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Blood 
had  refused  £500  offered  for  the  book. 

Nohton'8  Patent  "Abyssinian"  Tube 
Welli.  —  Messrs.  Le  Grand  and  Sutcliflf,  ot 
Huiibill-row,  London,  write  us  in  reference  to  a 
liotii-e  of  their  exhibits  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Sliow.  Kilbiirn,  whii  li  appeared  in  our  last  issue:  — 

Ah  we  are  at  present  occupied  in  Ireland  it  may 
interest  your  readers  to  know  that  we  have  this  veek 
driven  a  3  in.  '  Abyssinian'  £(3  It.  deep  helow  the 
bed  of  the  river  at  New  Ross,  where  alter  driving 
Ihiougli  nearly  50  It.  of  hard  clay  and  sand,  we 
reached  a  bed  of  gravel,  containing  an  abundant 
Supply  ol  pure  fresh  water,  which  rises  to  within  6 
ft.  of  high  water  mark.  Thus  the  odd  spectai-le  is 
riow  being  witnessed  of  a  stream  (2,400  (tallons 
per  hour)  of  fresh  clear  water  being  pumped  ap- 
parently from  the  salt  and  cloudy  river.  This  spring 
ot  water  is  intended  to  supply  Messrs.  Cherry 
Brothers'  Brewery.  The  grav.-l  trom  which  It 
<iiiiie»  evidently  indicates  an  old  river  hed,muuli 
•  Hsier  and  koiiie  50  ft.  deeper  than  that  of  the  pre- 
kent  river. 


The  Pembroke  Township. — In  their  annual 
report  the  Cimimissioners  state  that  they  have  paid 
off"  loans  to  the  extent  of  £2,050  during  the  year, 
and  invested  £428  I3s.  Id.  in  New  Three  per  Cent. 
Stock  to  the  credit  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  makitig  a 
total  of  £892  17s.  6d.  invested  ;  the  balance  to 
debit  of  the  accoiitit  being  £12,157  19s.  2d.,  as 
against  £12.641  12s.  3d.  in  December,  1  »77.  The 
valuation  of  the  township  for  the  current  year  lias 
increased  from  £82,031  to  £85,124.  The  M>iiu 
Drainage  Works  are  being  rapidly  executed,  and 
the  Commissioners  are  sanguine  they  will  be  com 
pleted  within  the  time  named  in  the  contract.  The 
building  of  the  new  Town  Hall  has  been  commenced, 
and  the  Commissioners  expect  to  be  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  their  new  ofiices  in  about  twelve  months. 
The  Commissioners  are  indebted  to  the  Karl  of 
Pembroke  for  the  site,  who  has  also  promised  a 
further  contribution  of  £1 ,000  towards  the  building, 
making  in  all  £2,200.  A  commission  has  beeti 
sitting  taking  evidence  with  regard  to  the  proposal 
of  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  to  annex  the  town- 
ship. The  Pemliroke  Township  Commissioners, 
liav  ing  carefully  considered  this  question,  have  re- 
sold ed  to  oppose,  by  all  means  in  their  power,  such 
proposal,  as  tbey  believe,  if  carried  out,  it  would  be 
riiinoiis  to  the  township. 

The  Sale  of  the  late  William  Snoxell's 
CnitlosiTlES. —  In  a  late  issue  we  gave  some  par- 
ticulars of  the  deceased  collector  and  his  collections. 
Messrs.  Puttick  and  Simpson  have  just  finished  the 
gale  of  the  collection  of  aiilogruiihs  and  other 
curiosa  belonging  to  the  late  .Mr.  William  Snoxell, 
the  anti(|iiary,  of  Charterhouse-square.  Among  the 
articles  brought  to  the  hammer  on  the  last  of  the 
five  days  occupied  by  the  sale  were  a  variety  of 
papers  relating  to  the  families  of  Crotnwell, 
Strafford,  Pengelly,  Brerelon,  Bayties,  Bowyer, 
&c,,  autoaranh  letters  and  other  memorials  of 
Mendelssohn,  Auber,  Arne,  flayden,  John  Evelyn, 
Robert  Burns,  Grimaldi,  Dr.  Johnson,  Robert 
Hlooiiifielil,  John  Wilkes,  Garrick,  Beethoven,  John 
Wesley,  Sheridan,  Fox,  Pitt,  &c.  But  the  most 
important  lots  were  the  original  will  of  the  great 
composer  Handel,  in  bis  autograph,  and  with  four 
codicils,  all  bearing  his  signature;  the  old- 
lashiotied  silver-chased  watch  which  he  wore  con- 
stantly, and  the  catalogue  or  inventory  of  his 
effects,  taken  after  his  death,  "  at  his  dwelling- 
house  in  Great  Brook-street,  St.  George's,  Han- 
over-square," in  August,  1759.  The  watch  and 
the  inventory  were  knocked  down  each  at  about 
£5;  the  will,  which  was  bound  up  in  a  velvet  ex- 
panding case,  and  carefully  preserved  under  glass, 
and  which  referred  to  the  demand  for  a  monuinenl 
to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  was 
knocked  down  to  Mr.  Cummings,  the  well-known 
tenor,  for  £53. 

The  National  Building  Company — At 
the  fourteenth  ordinary  general  meeting  on 
Thursday  last,  the  chairman,  in  moving  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report,  saiil  : — "The  dividend  they 
recommended  on  this  occasion  wns,  he  was  sorry  to 
say,  less  than  it  had  been  hitherto,  but  the  share- 
holders could  hardly  wonder  at  that  when  they 
remembered  the  difficulties  and  depression  that  had 
prevailed  of  late,  atid  which  he  was  alraid  they  had 
not  yet  seen  the  end  of.  The  prospects  of  the 
country  were  not  very  bright,  and  such  weather  as 
they  had  that  day  he  was  afraid  would  not  be  en- 
couraging. Anyone  examining  Iheir  accounts 
would  see  that  they  were  not  justified  under  the 
circumstances  in  tiovv  recommending  a  dividend  of 
more  than  5  (ler  cent.  The  business  done  in  the 
year  was  £3,600  less  than  in  the  previous  twelve 
months,  wliich  in  itself  was  a  great  falling  off,  but 
althonah  the  business  actually  done  was  less,  the 
applications  for  loans  and  advances  were  very  much 
ill  excess  of  the  usual  tjumber.  The  directors 
thought  it  necessary,  however,  to  use  more  caution 
in  the  loans  they  granteil,  and  hence  the  falling  off" 
in  business.  T'.'ere  « as  also  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  deposits,  which  was  to  he  accounted  for 
thus — the  board  resolved  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  to  pay  of  all  depositets  who  received  more 
than  5  per  cent  oti  their  balances,  the  result  being 
that  according  as  the  6  per  cent,  bonds  fell  due 
atid  were  wiped  off",  the  depositors,  or  most 
of  them,  withdrew  their  money,  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  new  maximum  rale  of  5  per  cent.  It  had 
lieeii  no  inconvenience  to  them  to  do  this — their 
resources  were  equal  to  their  wants,  and  they  had 
beeti  relieved  of  that  heavy  charge  of  (J  per  cent, 
on  deposits  amounting  to  £0,000.  It  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  directorate  to  continue  this  policy  as 
the  olhi'r  6  per  cent,  bonds  fell  due." 

The  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcnmhe,  Lord 
Chamberlain,  has  by  Special  War- 
rant appointed  Mr.  James  W. 
Benson,  of  Old  Bond-street,  and  LuJgate  Hill, 
Jeweller  and  Watch  Maker  in  ordinary  to  Her 
Majesty.  — ADVT. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

An  AncHiTKCT. — Althoucb  we  are  no  sticklers  for  the  Latin 
niiixiin  8*1  (jlten  quoted,  we  are  inclined  to  say,  "  Let  ib^ 
(lend  rest  !"    Tbey  never  djil  much  in  lite,  and  as  for  tlieii- 
(jliosts,  there  is  not  a  ghost  of  a  cliance  ol  their  appearance 
either  for  the  purpose  of  annising  us  or  frigbtcniiifc'  us.  ' 

B  xLi.Toi.Ass  — Broadhaven  is  the  worst  land  liybihouse  station 
on  the  coast.  VVlien  Mr.  .S.  first  visited  it  in  ISO'i,  he  was 
80  sluicked  at  the  loneliness  of  the  place  and  probable 
serious  effects  in  case  of  illness,  that  he  coniraunicated  his 
views  to  the  late  Sir  J  I)  ,  hedging  of  him  t(>  get  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  an  allowance  of  £15  a-year  to  enable  the 
keeper  to  have  a  servant.  The  timely  interference  resulted 
in  the  allowance  of  8d,  per  day,  which  all  females  at  single 
stations  ever  since  enjoy, — one  of  the  many  forgotten  actsof 
kindness  rendered  by  jilr.  S  in  his  long  and  wretchedly- 
requited  seiA-ice  'there  is  no  .school  or  church  of  any  kind 
witliin  several  miles.  The  gentleman  you  allude  to  does 
not  know  one  house  from  anolher  ! 

Ben  Hi-di-k. — .\  correspondent  and  frequent  visitor  to  the  Hill 
of  llowth  would  like  to  know  liy  whose  orders  and  for  what 
reasons  was  the  public  riirht  ot  way  bdiTed  by  putting  up  (tf 
anew  gate  and  embankment  acro.ss  the  new  path  made  a 
few  years  ago  around  the  eastern  side  ol  the  hill,  overlook- 
ing the  harbour  and  Irelands  Eye,  and  Lambay  in  the 
distance  ? 

A  T.iGH  rKKKPKR. — Tile  incident  you  mention  was,  to  say  the 
least  of  It,  in  very  had  taste,  but  the  bell  should  have  been 
going,  and  Navy  men  are  accustomed  to  strict  discipline, 
however  absurd  it  may  he  to  compare  a  lighthouse  to  a  ship 
of  war.  The  captain  is  an  Irishman,  born  in  the  County 
Monashan,  on  the  Shirley  estate,  although,  like  many  otiier 
Irishmen,  he  would  try  to  pass  off  as  an  Knglisliman.  His 
giainlfather  was  a  portrait  painter  in  London.  None  of  the 
family  are  or  have  been  French;  it  is  a  veiy  old  West-of- 
England  name    See  Trench's  "  Healities  of  Irish  Life." 

Artisans'  Dwk.lungs —Is  the  tenant  of  one  of  those  build- 
iims  who  writes  to  uf^  really  afraid  to  append  bis  name  to 
his  statements  ?  If  he  wishes  to  do  a  service  to  the  com- 
munity he  should  append  proper  name.  We  may  "pay  a 
visit  "  to  tlie  block  in  question  on  an  early  occasion. 

C.  E.  (Cork) — The  notes  will  be  acceptable,  if  not  too  long. 

Arch.eologi.st. — The  subject  will  be  touched  upon  inciden- 
tally before  the  notices  are  completed. 

Architect  (Deiry)  — We  believe  the  building  was  illustrated 
in  one  of  our  contemporai  ies  acro.ss  the  Channel. 

Greenore  (Newry).— a  call  will  be  made  upon  you  early  in 
the  month. 

R.  H.  A. — Yom'  lettpr  is  a  very  good  one,  but  there  are  some 
portions  which  might  subject  us  to  an  action  for  libel  if  we 
published  tbem. 

Art  (Great  Brunswick-street). — We  cannot  see  what  objec- 
tion you  could  have  in  the  present  instance  to  sign  your 
name.  The  society  is  or  is  not  worth  recognising;  and,  if 
the  "facts"  you  state  are  facts,  why  hesitate  to  have  the 
courage  of  your  opinions  ? 

Ri'cEivKn.— S.  P.— Vindex— Sanitas— M  A.— J  H.— T.  C.  D. 
(thanks)— .M.  D  — P.  L.  G.— A  Citizen  (not  this  time)— S.  & 

Co.  (London)— S.  W.  (ditto)— A  Workman— P.  G  £.  R  

C.  B.— F.  K.,  &c. 


"  The  world  has  been  endowed  with  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  in  the  mimufactiire  of  .Macniven  and  Cameron's 
excellent  pens." — Readiiirj  Herald. 

'I'hey  come  as  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  men, 
The  Pickwick,  the  Owl,  and  the  Waverley  Pen." 
"  They  are  a  treasure." — Standard. 
Just  out!  The  HINDOO  PENS,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 
"  In  tin  ee  graduated  oblique  points  are  inestimable." 
Patentees:  MACNIVEN  4c  CAMERON, 
23  to  3:i  Bi.aik-strkkt,  EnixBURcn.     ([established  1770). 
Peninakers  to  Her  Majesty's   Government  Offices, 
Sample  Bo.\,  assorted,  all  kinds,  Is.  Id.  by  post. 


NOTICE. 

It  is  to  he  distinctly  andet  stood  that  altJiougk 
we  (jive  place  to  letters  of  correspondents,  tve  do 
not  subscrihe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

Correspondents  should  send  their  names  and 
addresses,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

Stamps  may  be  remitted  in  payment  of 
small  amounts. 

Ad iiert.isenient  accounts  furnished  quarterly, 
when  prompt  payment  is  expected. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  be 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Peter  Roe,  42,  Mabhot- 
street,  Dublin. 


MR.  SLOAN E  can  be  consulted  by  Archi- 
tect!, Engineers,  Cnuiity  Surveyors,  Builders,  &e.,  &c., 
requiring  UFFICE  ASSISl'ANCE,  in  Designs,  Working 
Urawings,  .Specifications,  Estimates,  Bills  of  Quantities,  Gear- 
ing ami  Aiiangement  of  Machinery,  Liglithouse  Apparatus, 
and  Hydraulic  Works;  also  in  every  maiter  connected  with 
Parliamentary  obsei'vances;  and  the  Standing  (Jrtlers  of  the 
House  ol  Commons — at  his  Residence,  13  Castle-avenue, 
Clontarf,  Dublin. 


HYDHAULIC  Engineering,  Plumbing,  and 
Gasfiiting.—  We  are  extensively  engaged  as  Sanitary 
Engineers,  and  guarantee  that  the  detaiis  of  work  will  be 
scienlifically  carried  out  under  personal  and  efficient  super- 
vision,   ffr  Estimates  free. 

BKOOKS,  THOMAS,  &  CO.,  SACKVILLE-PLACE,  DUBLIN 


pONCRETE  BUILDING.— Concrete  is  the 

\J  best  and  cheapest  building  material,  and  always  avail- 
able. 'I'lie  Patent  Concrete  Building  Apparatus  Company, 
172  filaekfriars-i'oad,  London,  S. E.,  have  the  handiest,  best, 
and  most  economical  apparatus  on  Sale  or  Hire,  and  contract 
for  concrete  woik. 


nONCilETE  BUILDING  APPARATUS 

\J  (Iron,  nearly  new).  To  be  sold  a  bargain.  Plan  and 
particulars  id'  .Mr.  Henley,  Waldergruvu-paik,  Auei'ley-ruud 
Upper  Norwood,  Loudon,  S.E. 
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Improved  Asphalte  Flooring. 

WE  otter  the  clniapest  Flooring  ami  I'ave- 
miiita  in  cxistLiice.  eitlu;!'  Val  de  Tnivt'iB  or  Kotlrell's 
Piitent  Asiiliiiltes,  of  which  about  one  Imiulrcd  and  ei^;l!fy 
tlioiisanj  square  yarila  liave  l)een  laid.  CcriiHc.ites  can  now 
he  inspected  from  public  works,  provinR  that  after  the  test  of 
several  years  it  inis  been  ftnind  as  good  as  when  first  laid. 
Pavements  from  3d.  per  foot,  or  asphalte  suiiplied  with  dln  c- 
tluiiK  for  iayini;,  at  7Us.  per  ton,  to  cover  forly  squaic  yards. 

5IINKUAI.  I^OCK  ASPHALTE  COMPANY, 
72  Sir  John  Hofferson's  Quay. 

TMPEUISIIAI5LE  TESSELATKD  PAVE- 

JL    MKNTS.  — II.  SIlVniOlU'E  AND  SON,  Aiients  to  M.iw 
and  Co.,  are  prepared  to  supply  Designs  for  Floors  of 
Churches, Conservatories,  Entrnce  Halls,  and  Passages, wilh 
proper  Workmen  to  lay  them  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 
Variousspecimens  may  he  seen  at  their  Wareroonis, 
11  AND  12.  o6l!K-!IILL.  DUIil.lN. 


pOOLEY'S  PATENT  WEIGHING  MA- 

JL      CHINKS. — These  Machinesare  used  upon  the  principal 
railways  of  Great  Itritain.  and  are  nnrivalleil  lor  aeenraey 
Specimensmay  be  .seen,  and  everyinlbrmatiou  obtained  from 
//.  Sl/ITIlOltPIS  ANB  aoX. 

11  A  12.  conii  HILL.  ouisiJN 


TTNION    PLATE    GLASS  CO.MPANV. 

U  The  very  lieantilnlartlcle  of  Plate  Olass.  nninnfactnren 
liy  thiseompany,  can  be  had  at  the  price  of  the  luwesi  in  the 
market,  sliipiied  to  any  Port  in  Ireland. 

H.  SlIiTllOhPE  AND  SON,  Agents  for  Ireland, 
11  AND  12,  COIilC-IULL,  DUIiLIK. 

Variii  «i:xBiil»iti(»ii, 

IMK  HlGlll-.Sr  AW.Mil)  FOIt 

LONDOM  CEMENTS 

Was  made  to 

Messrs.  Ii'MCA\€JS»i  ^'o.. 

For  their  celebrated  "NINE  ELMS  BRAND." 


SOLE  AGKNT.S- 


""^^^i^^N^BOYD,  SON,  and  Co., 

^N^^:^vROGERSON'S-QUAY. 

BOYD,      ^"*"^'^~A>^^  Orders  are  re.yieclfull// xoliel- 

OUl^l ,  OC  V>U.,   amll>w  k,nCe,ne,u». 

are  also  in  a  position    ^S,^  1'1'ister  Paris, 

to  deliver 

ROACH     LIME  ^^^^"A/^^ 

through  the  City,  at  very  low  rates, 
which  they  will  liave  pleasure  in  quoting, 
on  application. 

DubHti,  March  Villi. 


Mannfac- 

^  od  by  Knight. 

<Qf\'pk)^,,<''''''''^Bevan,  aiid  Slurj.'e.  A 
>  ^^^''^  larce  Stock  in  ba;;s  and  casks, 
the  price  of  ordinary  Cement. 

T.DQCKRELL,SONS,  MARTIN,  &  CO. 

Ijg"  Testimonials  on  appiicalioii. 

ViyE  are  now  Sole  Agents  for  Messrs.  J.  B. 

VV      WHITE         BUOTHEiCS'    LONDON  PORTLAND 
CEMENT. 
We  hold  large  Stocks  of 

TIMBER, 
SLATES. 
CEMENT, 
PLASTEIl, 
IRONMONGEUY.  and 
JOINEKY  GOODS. 

Thomas  &  t'harles  Martin. 

NORTH    WALL    SAW    MItLS,  DUBLIN. 


■\[OUTHUMBEl!LAXD  SAW 

n  AND  JOINERY  WOUKS. 


MILLS 


TIMBER.  SLATES.  BRICKS,  TILES,  SEWER  PIPES, 
HOME   AND   FOREIGN    FI-OtJRlNG,   MOULDINGS.  &c. 
SPRUCE,  PINE,  MAHOiiANY,  and  other  LEAVES, 
SCANTLINGS,  and  SLABS. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  JOINERY  WORK. 

ORTHUMBERLANO  S.^W  MILLS  COMPANY 
(LIMITED), 
LOVVKR  AbHKY  STUERT. 

PAINTING,  DECOHATING,  and  PAPER 

X  HANGINGS. 

WZZ.I.XAra  WRIGHT, 

BRITI.'^H  A  Foil  Eiay  PA  PER  II A  .i  GlNGf?  IMPORTER, 

Z    H  E  N  P.  Y-ST  R  E  ET,  DUBLIN. 
Decorative  and  Plain  Painting  in  all  its  branches  executed  in 
a  superior  style  and  nntst  permanent  manner 
in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
at  prices  that  will  be  found  moderate. 
Paper  Hai  gincs,  Decorations,  and  Borders  in  great  Tariety, 
including  the  latest  novelty  m  Old  English  or 

Queen  Amie  'desiiins, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  most  expensive  quality. 
Esfiiiinles  Juniisked. 

WILLIAM  WRIGHT,  Decorator  and  Painter, 

3  HENRY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


MESSRS.  EAItLEY  and  POWELLS  bej; 
to  announce  that  Me8.srs.  .John  Hardman  and  Co.,  ol 
No.  1,  Uiiper  Camden-street,  have  resigned  the  business  of 
Artists,  Sculptors,  Church  Painters,  and  Metal  Workers,  in 
their  favour. 

Earley  and  Powells  have  added  to  the  above  mentioned 
business  the  Painting  and  Staining  of  Windows  for  ecclesias- 
tical and  domestic  buildings,  under  the  management  of  lli . 
Henry  Powell,  who  conducted  the  Stained  Glass  Deparlnien  i 
of  ,1.  II.  and  Co.,  Birmingham  for  many  years 

Mr.  Thomas  Karley  is  the  only  Church  Decoratorliving  who 
was  taught  his  profession  b\  the  late  A.  Welby  Pugin. 

E.  and  P.  being  thoroughly  practical  men  in  each  Depart 
ment,  are  enabled  to  supply  real  artistic  work  at  a  moderate 
cost.  They,  therefore,  respectfully  solicit  the  patronage  oi 
the  Clergy  and  Gentrv  of  Ireland. 

CAMDEN-&TREET  WORKS.  DUBLIN. 


ABERDEENSHIRE  POLISHED  GRANITE, 

Koi'Colunnis,  Bust  Pedest;ds,  .Monunn-nts.  Tombs.  &c 

^pilESE  Granites  retain  their  colour  in  any 

i  eliiiMte,  whether  exposed  to  the  action  ol  the  atmosphere 
or  otherwise. 

ALEXANDER  BALLANTINE, 

Agent  fur  the  above. 
Mauiu.f.  CniMxi'ViMnci  Waht  huom-,  .Stonk  h  MAnni.E  Wouks, 
139  UPPiiR  D0RS2T  STREET,  DUBLIN. 


ABERDEEN  GRANITE  MONUIViENTS. 

I'  lrdii  i-j,  c.iii  iiiice  true. 

pR.ANlTE  WOl;K  of  all  kinds,  beautiful 

'  T  and  enduring;  accurate  Engraving.  Plans  and  prices 
iree  from 

JOHN  W.  LE6GE,  Sculptor,  Aberdeen. 
V   D  W   A   1!   I)       G   U  U  T  I  S 

Vj  ( late  of  MOONKY  S,  ()rmon<l  qnav,  i 

GA.Tirr/m.  p/j:jiii/;r.  and  iiiiA.'iSFouxDEn. 

Respectlul  y  Inf.irnis  his  Irietnls  and  the  puhlle  that  he  has 
REM(iVEI)  t*)  more  extensive  I*iemises, 
7   BRIDOErO(JT-.Sl  liEE  r  ( 1 IIOM  AS-STREET), 
where  all  ordeis  with  which  he  may  be  favouied  slidU  have 
his  liest  attention. 

N  B.— Every  description  of  Brasswork  Repaired,  Lacquered, 
or  Bronzed. 


TIE 


NEW    "OTTO"  SILENT 

ENGINE. 


GAS 


J.  EDMUNDSON  &  CO. 

Are  Agents  for  the  .sale  of  these  Engines, 
Which  require  neither  boiler,  stoker,  nor  attendance. 
They  work  well  and  economically. 

J.  E.  &  CO  supply  the 
PATENT   ATMOSPHERIC  OAS  MACHINE, 

for  Lighting  Country  Mansions,  Manufactories,  Jic  , 
with  good  and  cheap  Gas. 

KNGINKKltlNG  WORKS  AND  OFFICRS, 

3.3  TO  .:j6  CAPEL-STKEET,  DUBLIN. 


BA^I>    SAW  JVIACIIIMK. 


Booth  Brothers,  63  Up.  Stephen-st .  Dublin 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  TIMBER  STOKES, 
12  WENTWOinH-PLACE, 
Near  Men  ion-square. 

CEASONED    MAHOGANY,  OAK, 

0  WALNUT,  and  other  WOODS,  in  Log,  Plank,  Poard, 
Veneer,  fee,  *ic. 

ROBERT  STRAHAN  and  Co.,  Proprietors. 
DOS  S,    JI  U  R  R  AY.    AND    C  0., 

Ill   Engineers,  Plutiibers,  Brass  Founders,  and  Ltad 
M eicUants,  Ac. 
91,  92,  and  93  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET,  DUBLIN, 
DUNLOE-ST..  BALMNASLOE. 
And  WESTPOKT. 

0    SHEPPARD   has   in   Stock  a  Great 

Variety  of  MARBLE  CHIMNEY  PIECES  of  tile  Finest 
Workmanship.  M0NU5IENTS,  CRESTS,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  ORNAMENTAL  WORK  excuted  in  JIarble. 

11   HLESSINGTON  STREET,  late  of  Ormond  Qitav. 

I J  LATE  Glass  Windows,  Lead  Lights,  and 
Stained  Wii'.dows  made  and  glazed  in  any  ])art  of  Ireland 
Purchasers  may  select  any  combination  of  colors  they  consider 
most  tlfective.    I^'^  Priced  designs  free. 
BltOOKb,  THOM.Cs,     Co.,  SACIiVILLE-PLACE,  DUBLIN 


Hot  Water  Engineers, 
ENVILLE-STREET,  STOURBRIDGE. 


Ml.llAl,  .1  n  MUiEl), 

HORTICULTURAL  SHOW,  ASTON,  1876. 

THE  SIMPLEST,  NEATEST,  CHEAPEST, 

I  and  BKS  r  (or  IIORTICULTUR  A  L  PURPOSES,  possesses 
the  following  great  advantag.  s  o\er  oilier  |oint-":  — 

It  is  made  much  quicker,  and  is  safer  wiieii  made. 

Provides  for  expansltm  and  contraction  without  i he  strain 
80  coninion  In  other  Pipes. 

All  Pipes  are  plain,  so  may  be  cut  to  any  length  without 
waste. 

Any  Pipe  may  be  removed  or  replaced  without  disturhinr 
till'  others. 

'I'lie  joints  may,  in  case  of  accident,  be  reidaeed  at  triflmg 
cost. 

'I'hey  are  Ml  percent,  better  than  the  ordinary  Socket  I'ipo, 
and  can  be  fixed  at  about  the  same  cost. 

'I'he  above  Joints  have  now  la  en  in  use  flvi'  years.  They 
are  fixeil  in  various  parts  of  England  and  America,  givlne 
everywhere  perfect  satislaction. 


SI  KCIALI.V  ADAPTKl)  FOU 

C'lllirC'iM'M,  SolllMllM,  Piiltlic 
lSiBil«liu;;^«,  JlaiijiiioiiK,  Jkc*. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES:— 

Joints  made  quickly,  quite  safe  when  made. 

Allow  for  expansion  and  contraction  wiibout  strain. 

Connect  at  eitlier  end  or  underneath  with  any  size  Pipe. 

Any  Pipe  may  be  replaced  without  dl.itiirhing  the  others. 

Can  be  made  continuous  in  9  feet  lengths  to  any  extent. 

It  has  all  the  advantages  of  our  Expansion  Joints,  which, 
after  four  years'  practical  test,  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  in  use. 

lUustraled  Circular  and  Price  List,  also  Estimates  for  Ilmlivg 
with  the  most  Improved  Jioilers. 
EXPANSION  JOINT  PIPES  or  COILS  on  application. 

ORNAMENTAL  TILES. 

THE  CAMPBELL  HIUCK  &  TILE  CO, 

1  STOKE  UPON-TliENT. 

Maiinfacluiers  of 
ENCAUSTIC  and  GEO.MElTtICA  L  TILES  and  MOSAICS. 
For  Churches,  Public  Buildings,  H  dis,  Vestibule-.  Coiiser.'*- 
f<iries,  tkc.    Majolica,  Glazed,  and  otln;r  Tiles,  for  Hearths, 
Fireplaces.  Baths.  VValls     Enamelled  and  Earthenware  Tiles 
from  Miiiton's  China  Works. 

Exhibition  Awards. 
1872.  Dublin.— First  Class  Medal. 
187:;.  Vienna— Medal  for  Merit. 
Patterns,  Prices,  and  Terms  on  application. 
London  Depot— -Mb  Great  Pm  tland-street,  Oxford-street.  W 

Dubliii  Agenls— MO.NSIiLli,  Ml  I'CllELL,  k  Co.,  73  TuHiisiiiid-st 

.Moderate  Rates — Undoubted  Security— Prompt  Settlements. 

I  M  \'  E  RIAL  FIRE  AND   I.,  1  K  E 

L        OFFICES,  40  LOWER  SACKVILLE  STREET. 

IIUBLIS  AGI-.NTS — 

Messrs  P.  ASKIN  &  SON. 

AGENTS  also  to  the 
NORWICH  AND  LONDON  ACCIDENT  AND  CASUALTY 
INSURANCE  COMPAN'*,  Ac. 


MINTON'S  TILES. 

MINTON,  HOLLINS,  &  CO., 

PATENT  TILE  WORKS, 

STOKE-UPON-TRtNl, 

ESTABLISHED  1840  bv  the  late  HERBERT  MINTON,  and 
his  Nephew  MICHAEL  DaINTRY  HOLLINS,  who  is  now 
the  sole  proprietor;  and  no  change  has  ever  occurred  in  con- 
ducting the  business  of  this  Establishment. 

THE  ORIGINAL  PATENTS  tor  the  .Manufacture  01  En- 
caustic and  Plain  Tiles  belonged  exclusively  to,  and  were 
carried  out  by  this  Firm. 

FIRST-CLASS  AND  GOLD  MEDALS. 
LOVDON,  1851.  PARIS,  1867. 

PABIS,  1835.  MOSCOW,  IST2. 

L()\D0S  1«62.  VIENN.^,  1S73. 

PHILADELPHIA,  1876.  PaHIS,  1878. 

iiesigns  lurnisiied  tree  on  application,  suitable  for 
Pavements, 

Wall  Linings  and  Flower-boxes, 
Fireplaces,  Hearths,  &c. 
All  Tiles  bearing  the  impression  of  "MINTON  &  CO.,"  or 
"MINTON  HOLLINS,  &  CO."  are  alone  made  by  this  Firm. 


LONDON  HOUSE: 
MINTON  &  CO., 

50  Conduit  street, 

Kegel!  t-street,  W. 


MANCHESTER: 
110  King-street. 
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Illustrations. 

DESIGN  FOK  GATE  LODGE,  JOHNSTOWN-KENNEDY, 
RATHCOOLE. 
KILMACDUGH  ROUND  TOWER— SECTION  AND 
PLANS. 

CORCOMEOE  AllBEY-PLA.NS  AND  ELEVATIONS. 
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THE  PRESERVATION  OF  NATIONAL 
MONUMENTS. 

THIRD  PAPER. 


NE  or  two 
d  r  o  p  p  e  d 
notes  from 
our  last 
paper  leads 
us  to  return 
again  to  the 
subject  of 
the  Round 
Tower  atKil- 
macduagh. 
In  Bell's 
treatise  on 
the  "  Gothic  Architecture  of  Ireland,"  pub- 
lished about  1828-9,  or,  say,  half  a  century 
ago,  the  following  notice  of  the  Round  Tower 
of  Kilniacduagh  appears,  which  is  worth  re- 
producing : — 

"  The  place  is  celebrated  for  its  Rouud  Tower, 
which  for  ages  has  tottered  on  its  fuiiridiilionH,  as  It 
in  generally  said  to  overhang;  its  perpendicular  tLe 
ainazinir  space  of  seTeiiteen  feet  and  a-ha!f.  What 
H  wonderfully  adhesive  cement  ninst  that  he,  which 
thus  for  centuries  could  counteract  all  tlie  laws  of 
gravity,  and  uphold  tlie  building  in  tlieir  despite  I 
'J'his  circuiastance,  however,  lias  been  greatly 
exajiiierated.  The  tower  has  doubtless  a  sliulit 
Inclination  to  one  side  ;  but  the  observer  must  walk 
round  It  and  "urvey  it  very  accurately  in  order  to 
find  out  the  aberration.  This  could  never  he  the 
case  If  its  devlatioo  had  been  anything  near  that 
space.  The  truth  U,  it  was  one  of  those  fables 
which  hasty  travellers  are  apl/to  take  upon  trust, 
without  examination  ;  and  whoever  first  reported 
the  wouder,  it  has  been  repealed  attain  and  aualn, 
nil  the  story  obtained  general  credit  ;  according  to 
these  aiiti()UHrie«,  the  oblifjulty  of  the  celebrated 
li  anins:  tower  of  Hisa  was  not  to  be  compared  with 
it.  Let  u*  suppose  the  helubt  of  this  tower  to  be 
as  it  IS  generally  calculated,  132  feet ;  Its  diameter 
at  the  base  U)  be  1o  feet.  A»  it  tapers  towards  th« 
lop  the  upper  dmineler  is  about  11  feel.  One  of 
these  tanering  sides  (as  near  as  an  accurate  eye  can 
J'idge)  inclines  a  little  ouiward,  and  lorins  with  its 
bate   point  an  exact  perpendicular.     The  total 


deflation  of  this  tower  from  its  centre,  therefore, 
cannot  be  more  than  half  the  difference  between  the 
base  and  top  diameters — or  about  two  or  three  feet." 

The  height  of  the  tower  as  given  above 
was  most  likely  a  misprint,  for,  long  before 
Bell  wrote,  Ledwich  and  others  had  put  it 
down  within  a  a  foot  or  two  of  what  it  is  now 
ascertained  to  be  by  actual  measurements. 
We  only  quote  Bell  in  respect  to  the  over- 
hanging of  the  tower,  as  he  visited  the  place, 
and  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first, 
to  dispel  the  illusion  long  entertained  re- 
specting the  extent  of  the  overhanging  of 
the  tower.    (See  Illustration.) 

Speaking  of  the  other  buildings  at  Kilmac- 
duagh — the  Scanchloch,  or  Abbot's  House — 
Mr.  Deane  in  his  report  observes  : — 

"  This  huildinii  is  entirely  of  a  domestic  cliaracter» 
and  dates  from  the  fourteenth  century.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  walls  aiipears  to  have  been  raised  on 
the  basis  of  a  more  ancient  structure,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  offsets  on  the  level  of  the  first  storey.  A 
curious  recess  in  the  north  side  of  the  building  leads 
one  to  suppose  that  access  to  the  upper  storey  was 
by  a  ladder,  which  was  drawn  up  when  desired. 
This  buildlrii;  has  also  been  repaired  and  made  safe 
from  future  ruin." 

Anent  the  Monastery, 'or  Hyne's  Church, 
Mr.  Deane  writes  : — 

"  My  notes  on  this  church  In  the  report  of  1878 
have  met  with  further  cuiifinnatlon.  I  have  ascer- 
tained that  the  chancel  piers  have  been  rebuilt,  ai>d 
in  such  a  careless  manner  that  the  base  course  on 
one  side  has  been  omitted,  thereby  leaving  the 
northern  group  of  columns  ten  inches  higher  than 
the  southern.  I  also  note  the  presence  of  the  same 
workmen  as  were  employed  at  Melauiihlin's,  at 
rionniacnoise,  and  at  the  Abbey  of  Corcomroe,  In 
the  County  of  Galway.  Not  only  are  some  of  the 
capitals  similar  In  general  design,  but  almost  fac 
similes  of  each  other.  The  mouldings  are  of  the 
same  type,  and  the  general  character  oi  the  detail 
evinces  either  an  ignorance  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  style  In  which  the  building  was  desiuned,  or  tlie 
imiiatlon  of  an  earlier  style  at  a  later  date.  1'lie 
general  repairs  to  the  building  are  only  such  as 
were  necessary  for  its  protection  from  further  decay. 
In  close  proximity  to  Hyne's  Church  are  the  re- 
mains of  other  buildings  of  early  dale,"  &c. 

We  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  pages 
of  Petrie  and  Brash  for  several  interesting 
particulars  respecting  the  group  of  buildings 
at  Kilmacduagh,  aiud  their  historical  associa- 
tions. The  following  notes  from  Brash  in 
particular  relative  to  the  architectural  work 
will,  however,  possess  an  interest  : — 

"  I  would  here  again  remark,  that  the  early  por- 
tions of  the  various  remains  at  Kilmacduagh  shew 
far  superior  masonry  to  the  later  or  meditEval  work, 
from  the  thirteenth  to  the  tiiteenth  centuries.  My 
note  made  on  the  spot  is  as  follovvs  :  — '  A  remark- 
able feature  in  these  churches  Is  the  masonry.  In 
the  west  end  of  the  nave  of  the  Cathedral,  in  the 
chancel  of  the  church  of  Temple  lun,  and  in  the 
fragments  of  the  other  churches,  ihe  masonry  is  of 
large-sized  material,  the  stones  dressed  to  their 
natural  shapes,  and  remarkably  well  fitted,  in  sume 
insi  aiices  being  of  poly'.;oiial  character.  The  chancel - 
arches,  window-ilrei'siiigN,  and  other  details  in 
which  wrought  ashlar  is  u>ed,  the  work  is  of  most 
exijuisile  Knish,  the  curved  work  clean  and  sharp, 
the  ashlar  worked  almost  to  a  polish,  and  the  joint- 
ini;  so  fiijp  as  in  some  instances  to  be  scarcely  per- 
ceptible.' " 

The  above  evidence  tells  highly  to  the 
credit  of  the  early  Irish  masons  or  workmen, 
whoever  they  may  have  been,  engaged  in 
ecclesiastical  buildings  in  this  country. 
Even  the  Round  Towers  and  other  anterior 
and  pre-historic  structures  in  this  country 
prove  that  Irish  Pagans  as  well  as  Irish 
Christians  could  and  did  build  conscien- 
tiously and  well.  Masonry  such  as  Brash 
described  is  entitled  to  care  and  preservation, 
and  we  trust  that  it  will  be  tampered  with 
as  little  as  possible.  A  mere  ruin,  long  in  a 
state  of  dilapidation,  calls  for  no  radical  form 
of  reconstruction,  but  good  specimens  or 
examples  of  architecture  should  not  be  let 


perish  oft"  the  earth.  We  do  not  go  in  for  the 
restoring  or  rebuilding  of  every  parish  churcli , 
abbey,  or  cathedral,  long  demolished,  but 
we  go  in  for  preserving  those  which  have 
been  already  preserved  to  us  by  the  labours 
of  our  predecessors,  and  of  handing  theiu 
down  to  our  posterity  (as  fur  as  it  is  possible) 
in  as  good  a  condition  as  they  first  reached 
our  hands.  The  great  majority  of  our  national 
monuments  and  ecclesiastical  ruins  must  per- 
force be  still  preserved  in  a  state  of  compara- 
tive ruin  or  decay.  They  cannot  be  restored 
to  their  pristine  state,  they  cannot  become 
again  what  they  once  were,  but,  nevertheless, 
for  some  centuries  to  come,  many  buildings 
of  historic  note  can  be  preserved,  and  deserve 
to  be  preserved,  as  fine  examples  of  a  native 
style  of  architecture  worthy  of  imitation. 

Respecting  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Cor- 
comroe, one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
Ireland,  we  are  told  that  the  repairs  con- 
sisted of  "  general  maintenance  of  the  struc- 
ture, repair  of  battlement,  pointing  walls, 
and  removal  of  accumulated  rubbish  in  the 
interior."  Mr.  Deane  furnishes  illustrations 
of  the  ground  plan  of  the  abbey,  the  sedilia 
south  side  of  the  chancel,  plan  and  elevation 
of  arch  on  north  side  of  chapel,  and  a  plan 
and  elevation  of  one  of  the  columns.*  These 
details  are  interesting,  and  they  will  cer- 
tainly afi'ord  the  stranger  an  idea  of  the 
architectural  features  of  the  abbey.  The 
Superintendent  observes : — 

"The  peculiarity  of  its  details  and  the  extent  of 
its  huildiiius  render  it  well  worlliy  of  being  pre- 
served. It  is  situated  in  a  vilen,  which  forms  nn 
oasis  in  perhaps  the  wildest  district  in  Ireland, 
where  one  of  Cromwell's  srenerals,  in  describine  ii, 
says,  '  No  grass  to  feed,  no  water  to  drink,  and  no 
tree  to  liatu:  upon.'  The  reeumtjent  effigy  of  Dona'^h 
O'Brien,  King  of  Tliomoiid,  killed  in  the  battle  in 
1267,  is  in  excellent  preservation." 

There  is  a  paragraph  in  the  twenty-ninth 
number  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Dahlin 
Penny  Journal,  under  the  well-known  initial 
of  Petrie,  headed  the  "  Antiquity  of  Smoking 
in  Ireland."  As  it  has  a  relation  with  our 
subject,  we  will  quote  it  here  : — 

"The  custom  of  smoking  is  of  much  greater 
aiiliqiiity  in  Ireland  than  the  introduction  of  tobacco 
into  Europe.  Smoking  pipes  made  of  bronze  are 
freqiienlly  found  in  Irish  tnmnli  or  sepulrliral 
mounds  of  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  similar 
pipes  made  of  baked  clay  are  discovered  in  all  pans 
ot  the  island.  A  curious  instance  of  Ihe  bathos  In 
sculpture,  which  also  illustrates  the  antiquity  of 
lliis  custom  occurs  in  the  monument  of  Oonai.'b 
O'Brien,  Kiiiir  of  Thoiiioiid,  who  was  killed  In  12ti7 
and  interred  in  the  Abbey  of  Corcomroe,  in  the 
County  of  Clare,  of  which  his  family  were  the 
founders.  He  Is  represented  in  the  usual  reciiin- 
bent  posture  with  the  short  pipe  or  dudeen  ot  the 
Irish  ill  his  mouth." 

Now  in  the  ninety-fifth  number  of  tlie 
second  volume  of  the  same  journal  there  is 
a  notice  of  Corcumroe  Abbey  by  a  contri- 
butor, with  a  view  of  a  portion  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  building,  as  also  an  illustration 
of  the  monument  of  Donogh  O'Brien.  In 
the  latter  there  is  no  representation  of  the 
pipe  in  the  mouth  of  the  king,  nor  any 
allusion  to  the  fact,  if  fact  it  be,  mentioned 
previously  by  Petrie,  who  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  stated  what  he  once  witnessed. 
Corcumroe  has  been  called  "  Petro  Fertile  " 
also  Gounamonagh  or  Glen  of  Monks.  The 
writer  of  the  notice  in  the  Dublin  Penni/ 
Journal  opens  his  description  thus  : — 

"  The  Abbey  of  Corcomroe  is  situate  in  a  lonely 
windini;  vale  in  the  IJarony  of  Buireii.and  Counly 
of  Clare.  It  was  anciently  ciilled  Corcaiiii  oiidn, 
frona  the  Irish  Cor,  a  district,  Cam,  a  quarrel,  and 
Runidh,  fed,  and  was  also  denomiiiateil  the  Ablny 
'  De  Viridi  Saxo,'  or  '  ol  the  Oreen  Knck,'  (roiii  the 

*  These  we  have  lepruducud  iu  present  issue. 
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annazing  ferlility  of  tlie  mountainous  and  ilony  IhiiJ 
iironiid  it.  Kveii  tlie  interior  of  tlie  uhliey  at  tliiH 
day  [iresents  a  ourfaceof  notliinij  l)ut  ruaued  atones, 
and  it  seeinn  as  if  tliere  was  nut  clay  Biifficient  to 
cover  tlie  numerous  corpses  interred  there.  All 
appears  a  collection  of  eartliless  fiaenienis  of  rock 
intermixed  willi  human  hones,  as  represenled  in  llie 
accompany  ing  ensjravina.  The  ruin  of  Corcomroe 
Ahliey  is  onu  of  jireul  splendour,"  Sec. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  notice  contains 
some  interesting  particulars  of  the  final  days 
of  the  great  abbey,  and  as  we  do  not 
remeiubor  to  have  mot  elsewhere  tlie  infor- 
mation conveyed  by  the  writer,  we  will  quote 
it  :— 

"  Jolin,  ahhotl  of  Corcomroe,  was  in  1418  made 
Bishop  of  Kilniacduaeli  ;  and  Arclidall  reports  that 
the  alihey,  with  eleven  qiiar'ers  of  land  in  (.'ortuni- 
roe  and  Oleammanauli  wt  re  ultimaiely  uranled  to 
Hicliard  llardinir.  Nntwiih>tanilin!;  IIiIh  L'riint,  it 
appears  that  this  relisjious  e^lahli^hmenl  was  not 
for-aken  liy  the  Cintercian  monks  as  laie  at  least  »•> 
1628,  and  that  it  was  sulject  to  the  Cis-tercian  Lord 
Ahhottot  Ilolycioss,  whose  predece-sors  were  mllreil 
alibcitts  and  peers.  W'e  tiini  that,  Buhsequent  to  tlial 
year,  the  revereinl  Father  Jolin  ( CDi-a  was  ap|ioinied 
ahhott  here.  O'Dea  was  a  Cistercian  monk,  and 
formerly  of  the  Irish  colle^'e  at  Salamanca.  Ap- 
|)roved  in  life,  morals,  and  learnins,  he  emiiraeed 
the  monastic  rule  under  Father  Luke  Archer,  Lord 
Alihott  of  llolycrnss,  in  compliance  with  a  »ow  lie 
made  the  4lh  of  January,  1018  When  forty  years 
of  aire  he  was  appointed  vicar  to  the  parishes 
belong  nj;  to  llolycrnss  Alihey,  and  is  said  to  have 
written  some  treatises  of  no  great  importance. 
He  could  not  have  lieen  ahhotl  of  C<ircornroe 
jirevious  to  1021),  for  there  is  still  extant  a  note 
of  his  having  been  par^chus  in  Holycross  that 
year;  but  lie  was  probably  iibbott  in  1028,  as  we 
are  told  lie  cea«ed  to  be  paroclius  at  Holycross, 
and  was  succeeded  in  that  offire  by  Malacliy  Fors- 
tell,  who  continued  to  ofliciate  therein  until  1628. 
This  account  of  O'Hca  I  have  gathered  from  a 
■vellum  MS.,  written  in  1640  by  Father  Malachv 
John  Harlry,  and  ineiitinned  in  Harris's  edition  of 
Ware's  writers.  This  MS.  belongs  to  the  Itoineii 
Catholic  archiepisco|)al  library  at  Tliurles.  1  have 
lately  been  favoured  willi  the  inspection  of  it  hy  the 
jiresent  learned  Roman  Catholic  prelate  of  that  see. 
Il  was  a  long  lime  in  my  possession  previous  to  the 
appointment  of  the  late  archbishop.  I  shall  liave 
occasion  to  allude  to  it  more  (ully  hereafter." 

At  Oughtamama,  about  a  mile  from 
Corcomroe,  there  are  three  churches  of  an 

early  date  : — 

"  The  windows  and  doors,"  writes  Mr.  Deane, 
"  are  of  same  type  as  the  earliest  structures  at 
Glendaloiii;li.  The  laraesl  is  47  (t.  by  22  ft.,  with 
chancel  21  ft.  by  17  ft.,  the  masonry  of  massive 
character,  some  of  the  stones  being  7  ft.  long.  In 
the  angle  of  nave  and  built  into  wall  is  a  curious  font. 
The  corbelling  of  eaves  is  peculiar.  The  second 
church  is  24  ft.  long  hy  14  ft.  wide,  with  masonry 
of  same  character  as  No.  1.  Of  the  third  church  little 
remains.  The  repairs  to  these  churches  are  much 
the  same  as  heretofore  described  ;  removal  of  ivy 
and  trees  from  the  walls;  pointing  where  necessary, 
and  protection  of  tops  of  walls  with  concrete." 

Should  ivy  in  every  instance  be  removed  ? 
Indeed  an  argument  could  be  founded  on  the 
query,  and,  perhaps,  an  interesting  and  in- 
structive one.  Doubtless  ivy,  where  it  is 
let  grow  for  long  years  undisturbed,  will 
•work  damage  to  a  building,  and  often  entirely 
envelope  its  walls.  There  are  a  number  of 
our  anti  church  restorers  partial  to  ivy,  and 
would  resent  as  an  act  of  Vandalism  the 
stripping  of  a  ruin  of  its  ivy  covering.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  ivy  gives  a  picturesque 
and  possibly  an  antique  and  venerable  look 
to  a  church  or  abbey.  In  our  own  opinion  a 
partial  covering  of  an  old  building  with  ivy 
is  permissible  so  long  as  it  does  not  injure 
the  masonry  or  destroy  the  architectural 
eSect.  Indeed  our  modern  ecclesiastics, 
rectors,  and  vicars  are  most  partial  to  the 
cultivation  of  ivy,  and  a  new  church  is  not 
well  out  of  the  builder's  bands  when  the 
gardener  is  called  in  to  plant  a  number  of 
ivy  plants  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the 
new  naked  brick  and  stone  work  as  soon  as 
possible.    We  are  free  to  confess  a  large 


number  of  out  jejune  Gothic  churches  would 
be  the  better  of  an  ivy  covering  to  hide  their 
defects.  Ivy  will  be  found  to  preserve  as 
well  as  destroy.  On  old  buildings  where  the 
roots  insinuate  themselves  between  the  joints 
of  the  stone  work,  rupture  and  displacement 
sooner  or  later  are  inevitable.  In  respect  to 
modern  churches — buildings  in  constant  use, 
no  difiiculty  need  be  experienced  in  keeping 
the  ivy  within  due  restraint ;  but  as  regards 
ecclesiastical  ruins,  the  conservation  must 
get  the  better  of  the  ivy,  or  the  ivy  will  get 
the  better  of  the  building.  Nevertheless,  we 
must  admit  that  we  have  an  old  regard  for 
the  ivy  plant,  and  we  would  not  advocate  its 
wholesale  destruction  in  connection  with  our 
national  monuments  and  ecclesiastical  ruins. 

Wo  stop  here  for  to-day,  but  in  t.lie  mean- 
time wo  invite  notes  from  architects  and 
antiquaries  in  the  varions  localities  as  to  the 
character  of  the  works  of  conservation. 


EXHIBITION  OF 
SANITARY  APPLIANCES  AT  CORK. 

This  exhibition,  which  was  open  for  four 
days  of  last  week,  during  the  gathering  of 
the  members  of  tlie  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, was  held  in  the  grounds  of  the  Queen's 
College,  the  new  palm  houses  being  utilised 
for  the  purpose,  with  the  addition  of  some 
shedding  and  a  large  marquee. 

The  exhibits,  although  not  very  numerous, 
still  many  of  them  had  the  charm  of  novelty. 
It  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  time 
allotted  for  the  get-up  of  the  show  did  not 
allow  a  catalogue  to  he  prepared,  and  the 
visitors  felt  seriously  the  want  of  such  a 
guide.  This  omission,  we  must  say,  the 
honorary  secretaries  are  not  responsible  for, 
every  effort  on  their  part  was  made  to  get 
things  in  proper  order  for  the  display.  The 
exhibitors  had  no  reason  to  complain  as  to 
the  space  provided  for  them  ;  their  goods 
were  so  arranged  in  the  new  glass  building 
that  the  smallest  exhibit  could  be  thoroughly 
examined  by  the  visitor.  We  shall  now  pro- 
ceed, as  promised,  to  pass  under  review 
some  of  the  principal  items  submitted. 

The  first  in  our  note-book  is  "  Patent 
Linoleum  Muralis,"  the  invention  of  Mr.  F. 
Walton,  Sunbury-on-Thames,  exhibited  by 
the  agents,  Messrs.  Sibthorpe  and  Son,  of 
this  city.  This  new  material  for  wall  decora- 
tion possesses  qualities  which  are  most  de- 
sirable in  adding  to  the  artistic  efl'ect  of 
rooms.  It  is,  we  are  told,  more  durable  than 
wood,  and,  like  it,  will  not  cast  or  warp. 
It  is  impermeable  to  water,  india-rubber 
entering  largely  into  its  composition. 
The  material  may  either  be  left  uncolored, 
or  tinted  with  soft  colors  chosen  not  to 
simulate  any  other  product,  but  to  give  a 
perfect  and  classical  impression  of  its  own  ; 
it  is  flexible,  and  can  be  carried  round  curves 
and  corners — a  quality  which  marks  its 
superiority  over  papier-mache  and  carton- 
pierre.  An  insjiection  of  this  indestructible 
wall  decoration  at  the  Dublin  show  rooms  of 
the  agents  is  recommended. 

The  stand  of  Messrs.  Maguire  and  Son,  of 
Dawson-street,  attracted  large  numbers. 
Although  generally  well  known,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  repeat  here  that  this  firm  have 
lately  introduced  a  system  of  sanitary  reform 
which  has  so  far  proved  a  success,  and  which 
we  must  afibrd  space  briefly  to  describe.  It 
consists  in  a  careful  examination  of  any 
building  so  as  to  discover  the  exact  condition 
of  its  sanitary  arrangements,  and  a  report  to 


the  owner,  specifying  the  works  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  insuring  immunity  from 
dangerous  sewer  gas,  and  supplying  an  ap- 
proximate estimate  of  cost.  They  had  on 
view  a  peculiar  trap,  which  appears  to  act 
well  in  excluding  sewer  gas,  and  at  same 
time  admitting  fresh  air.  Another  article 
exhibited  was  their  "Improved  Receiver 
and  Disinfector  "  for  receiving  the  wastes  of 
baths,  basins,  and  sinks,  and  at  same  time 
separating  them  from  the  drain ;  it  is  well 
worthy  a  close  examination.  They  also 
brought  under  notice  their  "  Patent  Extract- 
ing Cowls  "  ;  models  of  closet  arrangements  ; 
samples  of  improved  soil  pipes  ;  their  model 
closet,  the  perfection  of  simplicity ;  &c.,  &c. 

Mr.  Isaac  Shone,  C.E.,  had  several  colored 
diagrams  of  his  "  Pneumatic  Sewerage  Sys- 
tem," with  pamphlet  giving  particulars 
as  to  the  method  proposed  by  hiin.  We  are 
not  of  opinion  that  it  can  be  adopted 
generally  in  cities  or  towns. 

We  had  also  drawings  of  Mr.  Alfred  Fryer's 
methods  of  utilising  the  refuse  of  towns. 
They  embrace  three  separate  processes,  and 
by  their  combination  they  "  offer  the  most 
effectual  and  the  most  profitable  means 
known  for  the  disposal  of  refuse  ;  every  pro- 
duct is  valuable — no  nuisance  is  created — no 
stores  are  accumulated — no  residue  is  left — 
the  spread  of  infectious  disease  is  prp- 
vented."  We  hope  it  will  be  tried  in  this 
city. 

Mr.  John  Dodd,  of  Liverpool,  exhibited 
samples  of  his  patent  ventilated  closets, 
which,  being  valveless,  and  having  no  other 
mechanical  appliance  or  arrangement,  cannot 
get  out  of  order.  His  "  Duplex  Stench  Trap  " 
appears  a  good  one. 

The  samples  of  artistic  wall  papar  ex- 
hibited by  Messrs.  Woollams  and  Co.,  i  f 
London,  attracted  attention,  and  from  their 
position  could  be  closely  examined.  These 
papers  are  guaranteed  to  be  entirely  free 
from  arsenic.  The  firm  were  awarded  a 
silver  medal,  Paris,  1878. 

The  "  Universal  Invalid  Bed,"  shown  by 
Messrs.  Pocock  Brothers,  of  Southwark- 
bridge-road,  London,  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  sick  room.  This  invention  consists  of 
a  series  of  separata  and  distinct  cylinders, 
any  diameter,  and  suitable  length,  made  of 
waterproof  material,  either  for  water  or  air 
as  may  be  desired ;  these  fit  into  a 
case,  which  keeps  them  side  by  side,  but 
slightly  apart,  and  in  this  way  a  bed  or 
cushion  can  be  made  of  any  size. 
It  thus  forms  a  water  or  air  bed,  or  it  may 
be  a  combination  of  both,  for  some  of  the 
tubes  can  be  filled  with  water  (hot  or  cold) 
whilst  others  may  be  filled  with  air.  It  pos- 
sesses many  advantages  over  other  invalid 
beds,  and  is  cheap. 

Messrs.  Defries  and  Sons,  London,  had  a 
large  stand  in  the  marquee,  on  which  were 
well  displayed  samples  of  their  Prize  Medal 
Filters,  at  all  prices.  The  Silicated  Carbon 
Filter  Company  also  had  some  samples  of 
their  wares. 

Messrs.  Edmundson  and  Co.,  of  Capel- 
street,  showed  th^  process  of  making  gas  for 
lighting  country  houses,  villas,  &c.  The 
light  produced  by  "The  Atmospheric"  Gas 
Machine  (Wigham's  Patent)  is  about  equal 
in  illuminating  power  to  coal  gas.  Its  quality 
was  well  tested  in  the  admirable  locale  where 
the  machine  was  placed,  the  machine  itself 
occupying  but  a  small  space. 

Amongst  the  local  exhibitors  were  Messrs. 
Perry  and  Son,  Patrick-street,  who  had  a 
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variety  of  stoves  and  grates ;  Thomson's 
Patent  Sash  Fastener  ;  Cheavin's  Ventilator, 
w  liich  received  a  Paris  medal ;  Ewart's 
Ventilator  ;  Moule's  Earth  Closets,  Invalid 
Couches,  &c.,  (fee.  Mr.  G.  W.  Keller,  of  Old 
George's-street,  had  baths  and  pumps  by 
Llewellyn  and  James,  Bristol.  On  Mr.  D. 
Sheehan's  stand  there  were  beautiful  samples 
of  Belleek  pottery,  which  were  much  ad- 
mired by  the  fair  sex.  There  were  some 
tiles,  designed  by  the  students  of  the  Cork 
School  of  Art,  exhibited,  manufactured,  we 
believe,  by  Messrs.  Minton  and  Co.  Messrs. 
M-Kenzie  had  pumps,  washing  machines, 
and  ventilators. 

There  were  many  other  exhibits,  for 
notices  of  which  we  have  not  space. 


EXHIBITS  AT  NEWRY. 

ROYAL  AGRICOLTUKAL  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

The  annual  show  of  the  Eoyal  Agricultural 
Society,  which  was  opened  on  the  6th  inst. 
at  Newry  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  may  be 
considered  a  fairly  successful  one  as  regards 
the  display  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  flax, 
poultry,  dairy  and  farm  produce,  and  agri- 
cultural implements.  Of  exhibits,  however, 
connected  with  building  wants  there  was 
rather  a  scant  supply.  The  arrangements 
on  the  whole,  all  things  considered,  were 
creditable.  Messrs.  Wardrop  and  Sons,  con- 
tractors, Dublin,  erected  the  shedding,  &c., 
and  their  work  gave  satisfaction.  Among 
the  exhibitors  of  agricultural  implements 
were  several  local  manufacturers  and  im- 
porters, and  some  well-known  firms  in 
England  and  Scotland  contributed  a  number 
of  machines  and  implements  used  in  farm 
and  kindred  works.  Connected  immediately 
with  building  wants  the  Bessbrook  Granite 
Company  exhibited  some  well-executed 
granite  monuments,  granite  for  building 
purposes,  and  granite  gate  posts.  Mr.  R.  A. 
Jones,  of  Warrenpoint,  had  on  view  some 
Irish  porcelain  Belleek  ware,  and  photographs 
of  local  scenery.  Mr.  John  M'Arevey,  of 
Newry,  had  a  good  display  of  drawing-room 
and  bed-room  furniture.  Messrs.  M'Kenzie, 
of  Dublin,  besides  farm  appliances,  had  on 
view  some  exhibits  suited  for  general  wants, 
wire  fences,  pumps,  lamps,  &c.  A.  and  J. 
Main,  Dublin,  exhibited  ornamental  gates  with 
pillars,  and  a  large  iron  hay  barn  of  about 
40  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  wide  and  16  ft.  high  ;  the 
roof  was  corrugated  galvanised  iron,  with  iron 
columns  and  arched  lattice.  The  Newry 
Iron  Foundry  Company  exhibited  an  im- 
proved compound  condensing  engine 
(Rennie's  Patent)  capable  of  working  up  to 
130  horse-power,  and  also  a  horizontal  con- 
densing engine  of  smaller  power.  These 
engines  were  made  to  order,  and  are  in- 
tended for  driving  the  machinery  of  some 
local  firms.  Messrs.  Kennan  and  Sons, 
Dublin,  had,  among  their  exhibits,  several 
greenhouses,  with  the  most  recent  im- 
provements for  heating.  Their  wire  fences 
and  appendages  attracted  cpnsiderable  atten- 
tion. This  firm  had  also  on  view  a  large 
galvanised  hay  barn,  with  iron  wall-plate 
and  gutter  combined,  curved  roof,  and 
colnmns,  &c.  Some  good  specimens  of  native 
coach  building  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Stewart,  of  Newry,  Taylor  Brothers,  Armagh, 
and  George,  Slye,  and  Co.,  of  Ennis- 
corthy,  Wexford.  The  machines  and  appli- 
ances connected  with  agricultural  purposes 
were  numerous,  and  there  were  many  exhibits 
of  a  most  miscellaneous  character  ;  but  these 


do  not  call  for  particular  notice  at  our  hands. 
The  local  Telegraph,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
state,  contains  full  details  of  the  proceedings 
at  Newry. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  IN  IRELAND.* 

THIRD  ARTICLE. 

Resuming.  Re  Landed  Property  Improve- 
ment, Mr.  William  Bond  reports  on  the 
County  Longford,  and  states  that  the  only 
properties  on  which  drainage  works  of  any 
importance  have  been  carried  out  are  those 
of  Lord  Annaly,  Mr.  Richard  Cooke,  and 
the  Rev.  F.  T.  Gregg,  which  are  now  nigh 
completed.  Several  farm  residences  and 
offices  are  stated  to  have  been  *'  built  or 
repaired  "  on  various  parts  of  Lord  Annaly's 
estate,  and  the  Messrs.  Fitzgerald  have 
built  a  range  of  offices  on  one  of  their  farms, 
and  are  building  "  a  substantial  residence  on 
another."  Mr.  Bond  has  not  made  many 
inspections.  He  reports  that  labour  has 
been  more  abundant  than  usual  in  his  dis- 
trict, but  the  past  winter  has  been  greatly 
against  works  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  James  J.  Poe  reports  upon  the  County 
Tipperary  and  part  of  Clare,  and  says  though 
last  year  was  a  trying  one  to  landed  pro- 
prietors and  farmers,  the  same  steady  pro- 
gress as  he  previously  noticed  is  observable. 
Loans  for  thorough  drainage  have  increased 
in  the  last  year,  and  also  those  for  labourers 
dwellings  and  farm  buildings.  He  states 
the  attention  of  proprietors  has  been  given 
to  provide  better  dwellingsfortheir  labourers, 
and  small  tenants.  Loans  for  a  large 
amount  have  been  made  to  the  Earl  of 
Huntington  in  the  King's  County,  and  Mr. 
Smith  Barry  and  some  others  in  Tipperary. 
Loans  have  been  also  had  for  additions  to 
and  in  part  building  residences  suitable  to 
the  requirements  of  the  borrowers  on  their 
farms  or  properties,  which  have  been  largely 
supplemented  by  the  owners.  The  inspector 
writes  :  "  Labour  has  been  rather  easier  had, 
but  good  tradesmen  are  obtaining  high 
wages,  and  though  this  has  been  the  case  for 
some  years  past,  still  I  notice  that  there  are 
not  as  many  young  men  going  to  trades  as 
formerly."  It  would  be  instruction  if  the 
inspector  could  afford  us  some  reason  why 
there  are  not  as  many  young  men  as  formerly 
in  his  district  going  to  trades.  Has  emigra- 
tion reduced  the  population  greatly,  and  the 
class  of  young  men  that  formerly  went  to 
trades  in  Tipperary  and  Clare,  or  have  they 
elected  to  turn  to  farm  work  ?  Next  year 
we  hope  the  inspector  will  give  us  some 
reasons  for  his  statement,  or  state  his  own 
opinion  on  the  subject,  for  it  is  not  an  un- 
important one. 

Mr.  Edward  Townsend  reports  on  the 
counties  Galway,  Mayo,  Roscommon,  and 
part  of  Clare,  and  he  affords  us  some  useful 
statistics  or  figures  worth  quoting.  He 
made  a  number  of  preliminary  and  progress 
inspections,  and  certified  for  work  to  the 
amount  of  i'23,002  odd.  Of  this  sum 
i;7,508  odd  was  expended  on  drainage,  re- 
clamation, and  other  land  improvements, 
and  £15,494  odd  on  the  construction  of 
offices  and  farm  dwellings  and  cottages.  He 
tells  us  that  good  farm  dwellings  have  been 
erected  by  Mr.  Nicholas  O'Connor,  of  Dan-  \ 
dermot  ;  Mr.  Roi)ert  Percy  Ffrench,  oi . 
Monivea  Castle  ;  Mr.  Kilkelly,  of  Mosfort ;  : 
Mr.  J.  Neville  Bagot,  of  Ballyvoe  ;  Mr.  \ 
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Glancy  of  Frenchlawn,  and  Mr.  John  D. 
Blake,  of  Brooklawn,  Tuam.  "  Stewards' 
houses  and  labourers'  cottages  have  been 
constructed  on  a  good  plan  "  by  Mr.  Robert 
Percy  Ffrench,  of  Monivea ;  Captain 
Blakeney,  of  Al)bert ;  Mr.  Barton  Perssc, 
of  Moyode  Castle;  Mr.  Christopher  TaIl)ot 
Redington,  of  Kilcornon,  and  Colonel  Irwin, 
of  Rathmoyle.  Portland  cement  concrete 
was  used  in  the  construction  of  Coloncd 
Irwin's  cottages.  We  are  told  also  that 
"  some  fine  farm  offices  "  have  been  built  by 
Mr.  W^orthman,  of  Moyne  ;  Mr.  O'Kelly,  of 
Coloo ;  Captain  Charles  Howe  Knox,  of 
Creagh,  and  Mr.  Roche,  of  Rye  Hill.  "  A 
good  deal  of  thorough  drainage  has  been 
carried  out  in  a  superior  style "  by  Mi-. 
Pakenham  Mahon  on  his  estate  near  Strokes- 
town.  The  inspector  observes  that  "  the 
lowering  of  the  River  Suck,  which  operation 
has  already  commenced,  will  enable  large 
tracts  of  land  to  be  thoroughly  drained  in  the 
County  Roscommon."  Mr.  Hardy,  of  Dari- 
field ;  Mr.  Hynes,  of  Woodmouut ;  Colonel 
Daly,  of  Raford,  and  Mr.  MacDermott,  of 
Ramore,  have  drained  a  considerable  quantity 
of  land.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Hynes,  he 
"  has  carried  out  in  the  most  successful 
manner  the  system  of  shoulder  drains  in 
high  bogs,  which  mode  of  treatment,  being 
very  effectual  and  inex])ensive,  is  well 
adapted  for  such  soils  in  this  country."  The 
insjpector  finally  writes  that  there  seems  a 
general  disposition  on  the  part  of  land 
owners  in  the  west  of  Ireland  to  improve 
their  estates,  "  now  that  the  labour  has  some- 
what reduced  in  price."  He  is  also  confident 
that  the  facilities  offered  by  the  Land  Im- 
provement Act  will  in  future  be  largely 
availed  of.  Doubtless  if  Mr.  Townsend  has 
in  future  as  many  kind  words  to  say  res- 
pecting the  landowners  in  his  district  as  he 
has  in  the  present  report,  there  will  be  no 
lack  of  borrowers  among  his  friends,  and  we 
opine  some  of  them  will  go  in  largely  in  re- 
newing their  applications.  Well,  if  the 
moneys  are  wisely  expended,  and  if  the  agri- 
cultural population  is  benefited  as  well  as 
the  land,  we  will  have  nothing  to  say  but  <i 
good  word.  At  the  same  time  we  would  like 
to  see  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
labourers'  dwellings  in  the  western  counties. 
Now  that  concrete  can  be  used  extensively, 
and  that  the  materials  of  it  are  in  abundance, 
it  is  simply  a  disgrace  to  see  such  a  number 
of  wretched  mud  hovels  existing  all  over  the 
country.  Such  a  sight  is  not  creditable  to 
the  landed  proprietors. 

Mr.  William  Sidney  Cox  reports  on  the 
County  Limerick,  and  portions  of  Clare, 
Tipperary,  and  Cork.  He  made  during  the 
year  six  preliminary  and  thirty  progress  in- 
spections, certifying  for  an  expenditure  of 
£9,038  odd,  of  which  sum  £5,580  odd  was 
laid  out  on  land  improvement  works,  and 
£3,457  odd  on  building  works,  being  an  in- 
crease in  the  former  service  of  £2,471  odd, 
and  a  decrease  in  the  latter  of  £41  odd  upon 
the  previous  year's  outlay.  The  number  of 
applications  for  loans  was  in  excess  of  that 
of  the  preceding  year  by  four.  The  inspector 
states  that  land  iiuprovenient  loans  are  being 
much  sought  after,  and  that  this  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  proprietors  who  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  facilities  afforded 
them  by  the  act  "  for  draining,  liming,  and 
otherwise  improving  their  proi)erties  have 
expressed  themselves  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  the  beneficial  results."  The  price  of 
labour  in  the  districts  remains  the  same,  and 
"  with  few  exceptions  I  found  the  works 
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executed  in  a  most  efficient  and  workmanlike 
manner." 

Mr.  Henry  Stokes  reports  on  the  County 
Kerry,  and  states  that  the  whole  of  his  pro- 
gress bills,  including  some  small  excesses 
over  loans  during  the  year,  amount  to 
12,340  odd,  showing  a  falling  off  of  £1,702 
odd  compared  with  1877.  The  land  improve- 
ment has  more  than  doubled,  having  risen 
from  £2,.537  in  1877  to  £5,.'j53  in  1878;  while 
the  outlay  on  agricultural  buildings  has 
fallen  off  from  jeil,5Gr)  to  £G,7!)7  in  the  same 
time.  We  do  not  like  to  have  to  clironicle 
the  above  falling  off  respecting  agricultural 
buildings,  whether  they  relate  to  farm  ollictes 
or  labourers'  dwellings.  The  following  notes 
are  of  interest : — "  Building  with  gravel  con- 
crete has  been  carried  on  extensively,  and 
expensively,  too,  by  Mr.  Crosl)ie  on  his  Ard- 
fert  estate.  The  work  is  very  good,  but  I 
doubt  the  financial  success  of  the  investment 
made,  regardless  of  the  expense.  Mr.  Maliony, 
of  Dromore,  has  built  with  concrete  almost 
exclusively,  but  his  buildings,  under  several 
loans,  are  suitable,  and  his  material  the 
cheapest  to  be  had,  so  as  to  be  a  complete 
success  in  every  way.  He  has  given  up  the 
use  of  slates,  and  put  up  the  corrugated 
Roman  tiles  on  six  blocks  and  single  houses, 
and  is  preparing  to  roof  his  tenants'  thatched 
houses  with  tiles  wherever  they  agree  to  his 
conditions,  registering  the  improvement  as 
his  own,  thereby  setting  a  most  useful  and 
important  example.  Mr.  Bland,  of  Derry- 
quinn,  has  several  roofs  of  the  same  kind 
made,  and  nearly  ready  for  inspection,  and 
will  take  the  same  course  with  his  tenants." 
The  inspector  thinks  that  tiie  most  advan. 
tageous  works  to  which  these  loans  can  be 
applied  is  "  planting  for  shelter,"  but  it  has 
not  been  attempted  to  any  useful  extent 
except  by  Lord  Kenmare  and  Mr.  H.  A. 
Herbert,  near  Killarney,  and  Mr.  Rae,  at 
Keel,  "  although  the  profits  of  the  Killarney 
woods  are  generally  known  to  be  enormous." 
Ill  all  the  plantings  in  this  county  the  fir 
kinds  are  said  to  grow  remarkably  vrell  in  the 
worst  rugged,  boggy,  and  rocky  land,  where 
cultivation  is  impossible  and  reclamation 
would  not  pay.  Quoting  the  report,  "  Many 
instances  can  be  shown  where  spruce  trees 
thirty-five  years  old,  of  like  quality  as  Cana- 
dian deals,  have  grown  in  such  land  to  60  ft. 
high,  containing  one  and  a-half  tons  of  timber 
measurement.  Such  results  prove  what  a 
valuable  resource  is  totally  neglected  where 
profit  and  investment  can  be  expected  out  of 
the  most  barren  land  that  it  would  seem 
quite  visionary  to  hope  for."  It  appears  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  expenditui'e  in  this 
county  has  been  made  by  the  proprietors  on 
land  in  their  own  occupation,  and  any  that 
have  been  made  for  tenants  are  on  the  condi- 
tion that  the  rentcharge  shall  be  paid  by  the 
tenant.  There  has  been  no  attempt  made  by 
tenants  at  applications  for  loans  with  the 
proprietors'  sanction  last  year,  and  the  in- 
spector believes  there  will  be  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  proprietors'  applications  in 
the  present  year. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  of  the  reports — 
that  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Cornwall  on  the  Counties 
Cork  and  Waterford.  The  progress  inspec- 
tions are  stated  to  be  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding year,  the  very  severe  winter  being 
greatly  against  getting  the  work  done.  The 
buildings  executed  have  been  chiefly 
labourers'  cottages  with  some  few  farm  houses 
and  offices,  and  repairs  of  same.  The  works 
are  reported  to  have  been  generally  executed 


in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  advantages 
derived  from  improvements  generally  ac- 
knowledged as  well  as  the  benefits  granted 
under  the  acts.  Finally,  the  inspector 
observes  that : — "  A  growing  desire  is  show- 
ing itself  (nothwithstanding  the  very  bad 
season  and  harvest)  on  the  part  of  the  small 
proprietors  and  lease-holders  to  obtain  loans 
for  the  improvement  of  their  farms." 

In  concluding  our  subject,  we  may  remark, 
that  the  inspectors'  annual  reports  n  Landed 
Property  Improvenieiit,  as  a  whole,  are  very 
useful,,  though  there  is  much  sameness  of 
description  about  them.  Were  we  to  classify 
them  as  regards  their  merit,  there  are  some 
of  them  which  would  not  deserve  much  praise> 
but  among  tiiera  there  are  a  few  which 
bespeak  care  and  labour  in  their  preparation  j 
and  an  evident  desire  on  the  part  of  the  j 
writers  to  furnish  useful  information.  We  i 
will  not  be  invidious  in  naming  those  inspec- 
tors who  are  in  constant  habit  from  year  to 
year  in  furnishing  very  poor  reports,  or  of 
others  who  are  inclined  to  "  draw  the  long 
bow  "  in  respect  to  the  improvements  carried 
out  by  certain  well-known  landed  proprietors. 
Praise,  of  course,  should  be  given  where  it  is 
justly  due,  but  there  are  some  folks,  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  extent  of  their  works  or 
improvements,  are  sure  to  meet  with  the 
annual  eulogy  on  the  part  of  the  admiring 
inspector.  We  would  again  observe,  as  wo 
have  done  in  former  years,  that  we  would  like 
to  see  fuller  jiractical  information  furnished 
by  some  or  all  the  inspectors  in  respect  to 
building  matters.  We  want  to  know  not 
only  that  a  class  of  buildings  have  been 
erected,  but  we  would  like  to  be  furnished 
with  the  dimensions,  the  character  of  the 
work,  the  materials,  the  amount  of  accom- 
modation, cost,  and  other  sundry  particulars. 
Such  vague  terms  as  neat,  commodious,  sub- 
stantial, good,  &c.,  are  not  of  much  value. 
We  are  glad  to  record  the  growing  utility  of 
concrete,  and  its  extending  use  in  several 
districts,  but  we  would  at  the  same  time  like 
some  of  the  inspectors  to  furnish  us  with 
particulars  anent  manipulation,  cost,  and 
some  details  in  relation  to  concrete  cottage 
construction,  and  other  house-building  im- 
provements in  sundry  localities.  Perhaps 
we  are  expecting  too  much  from  the  officers 
of  a  board  which  is  itself  at  present  under  a 
state  of  transitioQ  or  change  in  regard  to 
some  of  its  services.  Reforms  come  slowly, 
though  they  may  be  advocated  for  long  years, 
but  we  shall  end  our  running  review  by 
hoping  with  Shakespeare  that  "  All's  well 
that  ends  well  "  for  the  common-weal. 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  BAR 
OF  DUBLIN  HARBOUR. 

We  printed  a  short  while  since  a  portion  of 
Mr.  John  Purser  Griffith's  paper,  read  before  a 
meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
on  "  The  Improvement  of  the  Bar  of  Dublin 
Harbour  by  Artificial  Scour."  We  have  now  ; 
to  hand  the  paper  as  a  whole,  with  an  abstract  ! 
of  the  discussion  thereon  published  by  the  I 
Institution.  Mr.  Griffith's  paper  is  a  very  j 
valuable  one,  and  will  hereafter  have  an  in- 
creased value  as  a  reliable  record  of  the  works 
initiated  and  of  others  carried  out  during 
the  last  century  and  a-half  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Dublin  Harbour.  Accompanying  the 
paper  there  is  a  folding  sheet  showing  the 
features  of  the  harbour  and  bay  at  different 
periods.  We  have  Captain  Bligh's  and  Sir 
J.  H.  Page's  map  or  scheme  in  1800-1801 ; 
Sir  John  Rennie's  scheme,  1802 ;  Dublin  Bar 
in  1819, 1856,  1878,  and  the  harbour  also  in 
the  last-named  year.  There  is  given,  too,  a 
longitudinal  section  of  the  great  North  Wall 


and  cross  section  of  harbour  entrance,  a 
curve  showing  the  increase  in  depth  in  Dublin 
Bar  since  the  construction  of  tlie  great  Nortli 
Wall,  and  a  comparative  longitudinal  section 
from  Carlisle  Bridge  to  Dublin  Bar  for  the 
years  181!),  18.06,  1878.  The  nine  figures  or 
illustrations  in  the  folding  sheet  have  a  high 
value  in  themselves  even  if  viewed  apart  from 
the  paper.  We  will  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  dipping  into  Mr.  Griffith's  excellent  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  the  growth  and 
improvement  of  the  harbour  of  Dublin,  but 
meanwhile  we  commend  his  paper  to  the 
attention  not  only  of  brother  professionals, 
but  all  others  who  take  an  intelligent  interest 
in  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 


CARNALWAY  PARISH  CHURCH. 

This  church,  a  neat  edifice  with  tower  and 
spire,  was  originally  erected  at  the  cost  of 
John  LaToucbe,  Esq.  It  contains  a  talilot 
to  the  memory  of  Captain  Cooke,  who  ft-H 
while  charging  the  insurgents  at  Kilcullfii 
Bridge  in  1708.  A  new  chan<:el  with  orgini 
cliamher  has  recently  been  completed  from 
I)lans  by  Messrs.  M'Curdy  and  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Thomas  Waldrou  being  the  contractor 
for  it  and  sundry  other  improvements.  The 
opening  of  a  new  organ  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Telford  and  Telford,  of  St.  Stephen's-Green, 
brought  together  on  Sunday  last  a  very 
large  congregation,  when  a  collection  was 
made  to  defray  a  small  balance  remaining 
due  of  the  expenses. 


DESIGN  FOR  GATE  LODGE. 

With  present  issue  we  give  south-east  and 
south-west  views  of  a  gate  lodge  of  an 
ornate  character  proposed  to  be  erected  at 
Johnstown-Kennedy,  Rathcoole,  Co.  Dublin, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Gray,  architect. 
The  material  will  be  Dalkey  granite  with 
limestone  dressings. 

LAW. 

ACTION  FOR  RECOVERY  OF  FEES. 

CITY  RECORD  COURT — AUGUST  6. 

M'Gonnell  v.  Reardon. — Action  brought 
by  Mr.  Henry  M'Connell,  building  surveyor, 
42b  Great  Brunswick-street,  to  recover  the 
amount  of  his  fees  for  measurements  and 
valuation  of  restoration  to  the  premises  7.5 
Grafton  street,  sometime  since  destroyed  hy 
fire.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  thjit 
defendant  obtained  £1,0.50  from  the  West  of 
England  Insurance  Company,  through  the 
agency  of  plaiutiti"8  services,  in  discharge  of 
his  claim  for  compensation  for  loss  to  build- 
ing, fittings,  fixtures,  and  utensils  by  said 
fire — viz.,  i'575  for  building  and  i'475  for 
fittings,  &c.  The  plaintiff's  claim  for  fees 
amounted  in  all  to  ±'29  5s.,  which  was  at  the 
rate  of  2i  per  cent,  on  the  amount  received 
by  defendant,  and  a  charge  of  jfiS  3s.  for  one 
day  for  negotiating  the  settlement,  which  be 
alleged  were  below  the  regular  fees  of  sur- 
veyors for  such  services.  Defendant  alleged 
that  plaintiff  had  (contrary  to  his  instruc- 
tions) taken  £30  less  in  compensation  for 
loss  by  fire  than  he  (defendant)  was  entitled 
to  ;  but  plaintiff  produced  his  (defendant's) 
unqualified  written  authority  to  settle  the 
matter  with  the  company's  surveyor,  Mr. 
Selfe,  and  stated  that  the  settlement  was  a 
liberal  one. 

The  jury  found  for  plaintiff  in  the  full 
amount  claimed. 

Counsel  for  plaintiff — Mr.  J.  A.  Rynd  (in- 
structed by  Messrs.  Lawler  Brothers).  For 
the  defendant — Dr.  Houston  (instructed  by 
Mr.  Rosenthal). 

[If  we  remember  aright,  a  fire  occurred  a 
couple  of  years  ago  in  Dame-street  in  the 
establishment  of  a  trader  bearing  the  same 
name  as  defendant  in  above  case,  and  tho 
"  salvage  "  stock  took  some  six  months  to 
dispose  of  in  two  "  monster  "  houses.] 
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ADVEKSARIA  HIBERXICA, 

LITERARY  AND  TECHNICAL. 

It  is  well  that  the  fame  or  the  reputation  for 
good  or  ill  of  artists  or  others  is  not  depen- 
deat  upon  the  voice  of  the  ordinary  race  of 
contemporary  critics.  There  are  few  men, 
indeed,  who  in  their  day  cannot  command  a 
good  word  from  somebody.  Eulogists  are 
often  as  plentiful  as  detractors,  and  mere 
detraction  or  disparagement  ought  not  to  be 
too  readily  believed  in,  for  mediocre  ability 
on  the  part  of  the  well-to-do  and  influential 
often  secures  a  eulogy,  where  decided  ability 
on  the  part  of  the  poor  and  struggling  genius 
meets  faint  praise  or  none  at  all.  It  is 
curious,  too,  for  one  who  has  lived  between 
forty  and  fifty  years  in  this  world  to  look 
back  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  upwards, 
and  observe  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  opinions  of  men  respecting  the 
talents  of  artists  who  once  practised  in  their 
midst.  Names  that  once  were  accounted 
great,  and  abilities  that  once  were  highly 
eulogised,  ar^  now  gradually  accorded  the 
smallest  degree  of  merit ;  and  again,  genius 
and  talents  that  once  were  ignored  are  now 
acknowledged.  The  truth  is,  that  no  amount 
of  unjust  disparagement  can  destroy  for  good 
the  genius  that  speaks  through  a  man's  exist- 
ing works.  The  literary  man  or  the  artist 
may  die  with  his  merits  unacknowledged  ; 
but  posterity  will  one  day  do  him  justice, 
despite  of  the  heap  of  detraction  piled  upon 
his  name  and  grave.  Time,  too,  will  relegate 
mediocrities  to  their  proper  place,  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  titles  which  they  once  held, 
or  who  the  influential  personages  that  backed 
them. 

In  the  sister  kingdoms  as  well  as  in  this 
country,  within  half  a  lifetime,  once-distin- 
guished names  have  gone  down  rapidly  in 
public  estimation,  and  several  almost  un- 
known ones  have  come  rapidly  to  the  front. 
Diverse  opinions  within  the  last  thirty  years 
in  this  country  have  been  held  respecting 
some  of  our  Irish  artists,  painters,  and 
sculptors.  Hogan,  the  sculptor,  among  his 
own  countrymen  has  had  his  detractors  as 
well  as  his  eulogists  during  his  lifetime  ;  and 
Moore,  the  sculptor,  while  living,  had  many 
friends  and  admirers  who  were  ready  to  praise 
his  works  without  stint.  Thirty  years  ago  in 
Dublin  the  artist  of  that  ill-starred  statue  in 
College-street  had  obtained  a  reputation 
which  went  on  increasing  for  some  years 
longer,  but  to  -  day  Christopher  Moore's 
Thomas  Moore,  as  a  likeness  or  as  a  credit- 
able work  of  art  at  all  in  any  way,  is  scouted 
by  the  many.  Alas,  for  fame  !  But  still  it 
ruay  be  asked.  Was  not  Christopher  Moore, 
the  sculptor,  an  artist  of  respectable  talents, 
although  his  statue  of  the  poet  is  accounted 
a  failure  ? 

Here  is  a  bit  of  contemporary  criticism 
from  the  columns  of  an  evening  paper  pub- 
lished in  Dublin  thirty-six  years  ago,  and 
htill  existing  : — "  The  monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  John  Philpot  Curran 
in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin,  has  just 
been  completed,  and  as  a  work  of  art  is  a 
credit  to  the  country,  an  honour  to  the 
eminent  artist  (Mr.  Moore)  who  executed  it, 
and  worthy  of  the  illustrious  name  which 
consecrates  it  to  the  reverence  of  future 
generations.  This  monument  is  a  cenotaph 
of  white  marl)le,  representing  a  section  of 
the  granite  tomb  to  which  the  mortal  remains 
of  this  great  man  have  been  consigned  in  the 
cemetery  at  Glasnevin  [after  their  removal 
from  St.  Pancras,  London,  where  they  lay 
for  several  years  after  his  death] .  The  tomo 
is  itself  a  fine  fao  eimile  of  the  tomb  of  Scipio 
Barbaticus,  and  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  that  erected  at  St.  Helena  over  the  remains 
of  Napoleon.  The  marble  cenotaph  in  St. 
Patrick's — executed  by  Ballautine  the  elder 
— is  annexed  to  the  wall,  and  is  surmounted 
by  a  noble  colossal  bust  of  the  illustrious 
dead,  from  the  chisel  of  our  celebrated 
countryman,  Moore  ;  and  it  is  said  by  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  connoisseurs  in  the 
art,  who  have  compared  it  with  the  bust  of 
Cbantrey,  to  be  far  superior  to  the  work  of 
that  eminent  sculptor.    It  is,  indeed,  a  piece 


in  which  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  man 
seem  to  live  and  breathe  ;  and  to  those  wlio 
remember  his  features — no  less  eloquent  than 
his  tongue — it  will  l)e  a  pleasure  and  a  sur- 
prise to  find  how  faithfully  both  lineament 
and  expression  have  been  transferred  to 
marble  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years. 
Upon  the  wliole,  it  is  a  work  that  stamps  Mr. 
Moore  as  a  first-rate  artist.  The  late  Dean 
Dawson,  to  whom  application  was  made  for 
permission  to  erect  this  beautiful  monument, 
took  a  lively  interest  in  its  advancement." 

The  above  bit  of  criticism  is  certainly 
highly  laudatory  of  the  abilities  of  Christopher 
Moore  as  a  sculptor.  He  was  "  an  eminent 
artist,"  "a  celebrated  countryman,"  "  a  first- 
rate  artist,"  who  executed  a  colossal  bust 
superior  to  the  bust  of  Cbantrey.  Well,  in 
1857,  when  the  statue  of  our  national  poet 
was  erected  in  College-street  there  were  some 
laudatory  criticisms,  too,  of  the  work  of 
Christopher  Moore.  The  sculptor,  however, 
lived  to  see  before  his  death  his  genius  denied 
and  his  latest  public  performance  fiercely 
attacked.  The  late  William  Carleton,  the 
novelist,  espoused  the  cause  of  Hogan,  and 
vehemently  assailed  the  committee  by  whose 
decision  the  statue  in  College-street  was 
handed  over  to  Christopher  Moore.  Carleton's 
were  bitter  words,  but  we  quote  fi"om  memory : 
"  A  committee  of  artists,  forsooth  ! — artists 
who  should  never  take  a  brush  in  one  hand 
without  having  a  shoe  in  the  other!"  Moore, 
the  poet,  and  Moore,  the  sculptor,  Hogan 
and  Carleton,  and  others  who  were  interested 
in  Irish  art  thirty  years  since  and  much  less, 
are  all  gathered  to  their  forefathers  ;  but  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  critics  of  our  time  to  judge 
honestly,  though  men  may  fail  in  some  of 
their  works  to  give  the  unspeakable  dead  that 
degree  of  justice  to  which  their  other  suc- 
cessful labours  entitle  them. 


What  a  mountain  of  thought,  toil,  disap- 
pointment, bankruptcy,  and  ruin  the  cata- 
logue of  our  Patents  represents !  and  yet, 
buried  amidst  the  huge  and  unwieldy  pile  of 
our  British  patents  are  several  of  an  impor- 
tant character — designs  and  processes  which, 
with  a  little  improvement  and  modifications, 
changes  in  materials  and  forms,  could  be 
made  successful.  Alas  !  thousands  of  hearts 
have  beat  high  with  hopes,  and  beat  in  vain, 
for  brain  and  blood  and  bone  are  not  in- 
destructible. Men  have  toiled  and  toiled  on 
for  years,  until  the  last  pound  was  nigh  spent, 
and  old  age  and  poverty  dawned  at  last  on 
the  hitherto  unconscious  thinker,  toiler,  and 
experimenter.  Shipwrecked  and  stranded, 
the  unsuccessful  passed  out  of  sight  and  per- 
haps out  of  mind,  and  the  moneyed  man  came 
the  way  anon  and  reaped  the  scientific  harvest 
that  the  poor  paralytic  sowed. 

Between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago  one  M. 
Thenard  submitted  to  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences  a  communication  on  the  means 
of  remaining  for  a  long  period  in  a  limited 
quantity  of  air  by  the  absorption  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas  exhaled,  and  the  renewal  of 
oxygen  in  proportion  to  its  consumption. 
Of  course  at  the  time  it  was  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  carbonic  acid  gas  exhaled,  and 
which  in  excess  becomes  fatal,  may  be  ab- 
sorbed by  lime ;  but  it  is  necessary  in  the 
purification  of  air  to  replace  the  oxygen, 
which  is  the  vital  principle,  as  well  as  to  get 
rid  of  the  excess  of  what  is  injurious.  The 
great  object  to  be  obtained  in  cases  where, 
as  in  diving-bells,  it  is  important  to  make  the 
same  limited  volume  of  air  pure  for  several 
hours,  is  to  produce  oxygen  with  ease  and 
certainty.  M.  Thenard  proposed  to  employ 
oxygenated  water,  and  he  showed,  we  are 
told,  that  not  less  than  375  times  the  volume 
of  water  of  oxygen  gas  may  be  compressed  in 
this  vehicle,  and  subsequently  liberated  as 
required.  To  produce  this  result,  it  was 
stated  great  care  and  expense  were  necessary, 
and,  when  obtained,  the  difliculty  of  prevent- 
ing the  escape  of  the  oxygen,  when  not  wanted 
for  immediate  use,  also  very  great.  Several 
improvements  have  been  made  in  diving-bell 
a])paratus  since  the  time  of  Sraeaton,  the 
engineer  ;  but  still  the  diving-bell  is  suscep- 


tible of  great  improvement  for  the  safety  of 
the  users. 

The  reproduction  of  atmospheric  air  was 
a  problem  well  worth  studying;  but  M. 
Thenard's  and  Dr.  Payernc's  experiments 
upon  living  under  water  by  reproducing  pure 
air  fit  for  respiration,  fell  far  short  of  the 
promises  or  practices  of  their  predecessors  of 
a  century  and  upwards  previous. 

In  Bishop  Wilkin's  "  Mathematical  Magic," 
published  in  1G91,  may  be  found  the  follow- 
ing startling  statement  "  Mercennus  tells 
us  that  Barricus,  a  diver,  who  had  lately 
found  out  an  art  whereby  a  man  might  easily 
continue  under  the  water  for  six  hours  to- 
gether ;  and,  where  ten  cubical  feet  of  air  will 
not  serve  another  diver  to  breathe  in  for  half 
an  hour,  he,  by  the  help  oi  a  cavity  not 
above  one  or  two  feet  at  most,  will  have 
breath  enough  for  six  hours,  and  a  lanthorn 
scarce  above  the  usual  size  to  keep  a  candle 
burning  as  long  as  a  man  pleases.  As  for 
the  many  advantages  and  conveniences  of 
such  a  contrivance,  it  is  not  easy  to  recite 
them.  1.  'Tis  private;  a  man  may  thus  go 
to  any  coast  of  the  world  invisibly  without 
being  discovered  or  prevented  in  his  journey. 
2.  'Tis  safe  ;  from  the  uncertainty  of  tides 
and  the  violence  of  tempests,  which  do  never 
move  the  sea  above  five  or  six  paces  deep  ; 
from  pirates  and  robbers,  which  do  so  infest 
other  voyages  ;  from  ice  and  great  frosts, 
which  do  so  much  endanger  the  passages 
towards  the  Poles.  3.  It  may  be  of  very  great 
advantage  against  a  navy  of  enemies,  who  by 
this  means  may  be  undermined  in  the  water 
and  blown  up.  4.  It  may  be  of  a  special  use 
for  the  relief  of  any  place  that  is  besieged  by 
water,  to  convey  into  them  invisible  supplies ; 
and  so  likewise  for  the  surprisal  of  any  place 
that  is  accessible  by  water.  5.  It  may  be  of 
unspeakable  benefit  for  submarine  experi- 
ments and  discoveries." 

We  fear  that  the  secret  or  art  of  Barricus 
died  with  him,  if  it  ever  existed  at  all.  Before 
the  age  of  steam,  railways,  telegrajihs,  and 
iron  vessels,  the  art  found  out  by  Barricus 
would  have  been  gladly  availed  of  by  fighting 
kings  and  nations.  Indeed  at  present  the 
secret  would  be  well  worth  knowing  and  the 
art  worth  practising,  for  peaceful  as  well  as 
warlike  purposes.  A  number  of  mason  divers 
who  could  work  for  six  hours  under  water 
could  lay  a  good  length  of  foundations,  and 
a  seaman  m  the  navy  of  the  Barricus  stamp 
in  the  past  could  work  frightful  havoc  to  the 
"  wooden  walls  "  of  England.  What  a  valu- 
able art  now  would  not  be  the  above  for 
torpedo  practice  on  the  ribs  of  armour-plated 
monsters!  But  enough.  Wilkin's  "  Mathe- 
matical Magic  "  was  not  all  a  mere  pastime. 
We  of  this  self-conceited  and  over-belauded 
nineteenth  century  are  unwilling  to  credit 
the  past  with  any  sagacity,  exjierience,  or 
foresight ;  yet  our  thinkers  and  workers  are 
pilfering  what  they  can  from  the  storehouses 
of  their  predecessors.  Even  the  pages  of 
our  poets  and  novelists  have  been  utilised  by 
the  brain-pickers  of  the  present  day,  anil 
Swift's  "  Gulliver's  Travels  "  and  "  Tale  of 
a  Tub"  have  yielded  to  inquiring  minds  some 
grains  of  precious  metal  worthy  of  melting 
and  hammering  into  form  for  the  wants  of 
the  time. 

Pendant  to  the  above  we  find  in  a  news 
paragraph  of  a  public  journal  of  1843,  t!ie 
following  in  respect  to  experiments  in  the 
diving-bell: — "Dr.  Payerne,  attended  by 
General  Pasley,  made  descents  in  the  diving- 
bell  lately  at  Spithead,  to  the  depth  of  tweh  e 
fathoms,  and  afterwards  to  the  l)ottom,  from 
which  pieces  of  wood  were  brought  up.  They 
remained  there  for  tvventy-oue  minutes, 
entirely  shut  out  from  all  communication 
with  the  atmospherical  air,  the  doctor,  from 
the  action  of  some  chemical  agents  which 
were  contained  in  a  box,  of  about  a  cubic  foot 
in  size,  having  kept  up  a  healthy  respiial)le 
air  in  a  larger  quantity  than  w'as  requisite 
for  the  support  of  himself  and  the  general. 
Water  gained  rapidly  on  the  inside  of  the 
diving-bell,  which  Dr.  Payerne  remedied  by 
taking  with  him  some  cylinders  of  highly- 
coudeused  atmospherical  air,  which,  as  the 
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diving-b«ll  descends,  is  evolved,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  water,  notwithstanding  its 
pressure  on  the  atmosphere  in  the  bell,  is 
entirely  kept  out  of  it.  Several  other  parties 
•went  down  with  like  success." 

Possibly  our  posterity  may  yet  witness 
bottled  sunshine  as  well  as  air.  Bottled  talk 
lias  become  a  reality,  if  tlie  telephone  articu- 
lates truthfully  when  tapped.  When  we 
succeed  in  walking  upon  the  wav«s  without 
■webbed  feet  and  maintaining  our  perpen- 
dicular, as  also  winging  our  way  like  the  lark 
in  mid  air,  the  acme  of  invention  will  be 
reached,  and  perhaps  the  beginning  of  the 
end  will  be  witnessed.  Man,  we  fear,  will 
still  hunger  for  more  ;  and  if  told  upon  his 
death-bed  at  the  age  of  eighty  that  science 
at  last  made  it  possible  for  the  dead  to  re- 
visit the  world,  he  would  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  if  it  presented  itself.  H. 


THE  POLDOODY  LIGHTHOUSE 
WORKS : 

HOW  THEY  WERE  DESIGNED,  WHO  THEY  BE- 
LONGED TO,  AND  WHY  THEY  WERE  NEVER 
COMPLETED.* 

My  uncle  was  in  some  respects  a  scourge  ;  be 
had  a  source  of  annoying  fun  somewhere 
in  him  that  should  come  out,  and  whether  he 
was  in  the  gout  (which  was  always)  or  irri- 
tating my  brother  Tom,  ho  never  rested.  He 
had  reared  us,  and  we  loved  him.  His  chief 
income  was  his  oyster  beds.  Torn,  being  the 
eldest,  was  sent  betimes  to  Trinity  College, 
Dublin ;  whilst  I  had  to  imbibe  all  I  could 
in  the  way  of  learning  from  Mick  Burns,  at 
the  Point,  though  I  must  say  Mick  imbibed 
more  than  I  did. 

Tom  bad  not  been  long  home  from  his 
Alma  Mater  till  a  queer  notion  entered  my 
uncle's  head.  "  Ben,"  said  he,  "  them  robbers 
at  Carney  won't  leave  me  an  oyster,  unless 
we  can  get  a  light."    Although  generally 
pretty  well  able  to  fathom  my  uncle's  mean- 
ing, I  was  a  little  at  sea  here.    But  Tom 
struck  in  with  a  pompous  observation  that 
light  was  to  be  traced  to  many  sources.  He 
liad  seen  it  produced  in  glass  cylinders  by 
the  sudden  plunge  of  a  piston.    "  O,  bother 
your  cylinders!"  said  my  uncle;  "do  you 
know  anything  about  a  lighthouse  ?  "   "  Yes," 
said  Tom  ;  "  we  read  that  Sesostris  built  a 
tower  at   Alexandria  in  the  time  of  the 
Pharoahs,  and  ever  since  in  polite  society 
where  the  belles  lettres  are  cultivated  the 
name  '  Pharos '  for  a  lighthouse  has  ob- 
tained." "  Why,  then,"  said  my  uncle,  "  'pon 
my  conscience  this  is  too  bad  !    In  my  young 
days  we  never  made  use  of  such  a  word  before 
ladies,  whether  in  connection  with  a  letter  or 
anything  else !    However,  as  you  know  so 
much,  can  you  build  a  lighthouse  ? — answer 
me  that ! "    "  It  is  a  subject,"  said  Tom, 
"  requiring  consideration.  There  are  matters 
of  gravity  to  be  computed,  impact  to  be  over- 
come, the  flow  of  the  waves  and  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tides  must  be  accounted  for,  and  I 
will  have  to  prepare  a  specification  for  refer- 
ence to  a  learned  man,  a  schoolmaster  in  the 
County  of  Carlow,  who  will,  I  have  no  doubt, 
on  my  representation  produce  a  problem 
based  on  whatever  data  I  shall  be  able  to 
get  for  him,  when  you  have  permitted  me 
a  recognizance  of  the  site  of  your  proposed 
Pharos."     "  Whew !  "  says  my  uncle  ;  "  if 
that  does  not  bang  all !    I  knew  two  men 
from  the  Ballast  Office  in  Dublin  who  could 
knock  you  up  a  lighthouse  without  any  of 
that  sort  of  gladiatoring.    One  was  a  black- 
smith— his  name  was  Hunter  ;  and  the  other 
decent  creature  was  Saunderson.  Believe 
me,  it  was  little  they  cared  about  Hayros  or 
Phayros  !    I  was  at  the  building  of  one  down 
there  at  O'Connell's,  in  Kerry,  at  a  place 
called  Hog's  Head,  over  Cahir  Daniel.    I  put 
in  a  pleasant  time  long-line  fishing  at  the 
Pigs'  Rocks,  and  an  odd  time  at  the  light- 
house with  Saunderson."    "  The  method  of 
building  pursued  by  the  ancients  in  Kerry  is 
lost  in  the  mist  of  ages  :  witness  the  Staig 
and  other  forts,"  said  Tom  ;  "  they  built  for 

•  Written  expressly  for  the  Ikish  Builuee  by  Bsn.  Bulben, 
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all  time,  and  made  an  allowance  in  their 
north  and  south  diameters  for  the  contraction 
which  is  insensibly  but  certainly  going  on  in 
our  sphere — miitdlis  vutlaiidin.    We  entered 
into  it  some  time  ago ;  and  supposing  the 
present  length  of  the   inch  to  represent 
1-023987,  at  the  time  that  John  of  Callan 
whitewashed  the  fort  in  12G1  (the  year  in 
which  he  met  with  the  untimely  end  through 
having  a  difference  with  Mr.  M'Carthy,  of 
Kenmare),  the  fort  will  be  a  perfect  circle, 
as  computed  by  Professor  Tibbs,  in  about 
four  thousand  years  !  "    "  Why  not  say  St. 
Tilth's  eve  at  once  ?  "  said  my  uncle.    "  Ah, 
Tom,  Tom,  Trinity  College  has  not  improved 
you  !  Saunderson  didn't  l)other  his  bead  with 
such  btutT;  he  and  ould  Charley  just  stuck  a 
bar  in  the  ground  and  got  a  rope.    '  How 
much.  ?'  says  Charley.    '  Always  12  foot,'  says 
Saunderson.    '  Aye,  aye,'  says  Charlie  ;  'two 
radiuses  aiquels  one  diameter,' — and  then 
he'd  tie  the  rope  in  the  middle  to  tiie  bar, 
and  take  a  smoke  ;  and  M'Kenna  would  go 
to  work,  and  build  by  it,  and  a  lovely,  fine, 
round,  circular  bouse  they  made.     To  be 
sure,  tlie  rope  was  never  the  same  length 
two  days  running,  but  Saunderson  said  that 
improved  the  contoor.    They  were  mighty 
clever  men  ;  I  wish  I  had  them  here  now,  and 
it's  little  I'd  care  for  your  Carlow  schoolmaster 
— wlio,  I  hear,  examines  French  glass  with 
Englisli  gin — and  his  proldems."  "  The  revo- 
lution of  a  cissoidal  curve  of  Diodes  is  not  to  be 
regarded  lightly,"  said  Tom.    "  I  think  more 
of  the  revolution  of  a  decanter,"  said  my 
uncle.    "  But  is  my  bed  to  be  robbed  and  my 
choice  poldoodies,  every  one  of  which  would 
take  six  men  to  swallow,  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  men  of  Carney,  whilst  you  are  t 
talking  bosh,  of  no  consequence  to  anybody,  I 
not  even  to  the  owner?"     "Uncle,"  said  j 
Tom,  "  I  will  lose  no  time  in  carrying  out  ' 
your  wishes.     I  will  obtain  the  requisite 
formulnc,  and  calculate  the  strains,  regarding 
the  cylinder  as  a  revolving  spindle  of  recti-  ' 
culated    lattice-work,    each  hyper-induced  ; 
point  in  the  radiated  periphery  answering  to  | 
a  similar  super-induced  apex  of  a  convoluted  i 
i  cone."    "  Oh,  Lord  !  "  said  my  uncle  ;  "  is 
i  that  all  ?  "    "  No,"  said  Tom  ;  "  when  I  have 
j  arrived  at  the  exact  height  that  the  waves 
attained  to  on  the  day  the  early  Christians 
;  of  Bristol  landed  at  Ringsend,  and  have  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  the  copper  bolt  in  base 
of  Poolbeg  Lighthouse  referred  to  in  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  with  the  corresponding 
i  bolt  in  the  plinth  stone  of  the  swing-boat  in 
the  garden  of  the  ancient  hostel  of  Doyle  at 
I  Rathmines,  I  will  then  have  data  to  compare 
j  with  that  by  which  Doctor  Haugliton  calcu- 
i  lated  the  height  of  the  tide  on  Good  Friday, 
the  23rd  of  April,  in  1014,  the  day  the  Battle 
of  Clontarf  was  fought;  and  we  will  commence 
the  lighthouse  with  the  vernal  equinox.'' 
i  "  Thank  you,  Tom,"  said  my  uncle  ;  "  a 
\  thousand  thanks  ;  and  don't  forget  a  formula 
to  calculate  the  strain  upon  my  poor  nerves 
'  whilst  listening  to  your  damned  nonsense  !" 
I  now  ventured  on  a  remark  as  to  a  light- 
house I  had  seen  made  on  the  basketwork 
principle.    "  Aye,"  said  my  uncle,  "  tell  us 
I  about  that."     "  Well,  sir,"  said  I,  "you 
remember  what  a  rage  there  was  for  iron 
lattice-work  some  years  ago  ?  "    "I  do,"  said 
my  uncle,  " — in  the  ladies'  petticoats  !  They 
were  called  '  Let  us  alone,'  though  'pon  my 
conscience  it  was  a  quare  way  they  went 
about  it !  "    "  Ah,  sir,"  said  Tom — 

"  They  want  the  wild,  sweet  briaiy  fence 
Wliich  riiiind  the  fiowers  of  Krin  dwells, 
Which  warns  " 

"  Behave  yourself,  Tom,"  said  my  uncle, 
"  and  let  Benjamin  go  on  with  his  story  about 
the  rage  for  lattice-work  !"  "  Yes,"  said  I ; 
"  they  made  a  lattice  lighthouse  from  seeing 
some  man  in  Dublin  making  a  lattice-work 
telescope."  "  Ah,  now,  Benjamin,  that  will 
do,"  said  my  uncle ;  "  who  ever  heard  of  a 
lattice-work  telescope  ?  "  "  It's  a  fast,  sir," 
said  I.  "  First,  when  they  got  the  lighthouse 
up,  it  looked  very  nice  and  scientific ;  but 
when  they  took  down  the  scaffolding,  the  top 
sank  9  in.,  and  a  corresponding  swelling 

came  in  its  "     "  Abdomen,"  said  my 

uncle.   "  Yes,  sir,  and  it  shook  like  jelly  !  " 


"  What  ?  "  said  my  uncle.  "  The  lighthouse, 
sir,"  said  I.  "  Oh  I  "  said  my  uncle.  "Well, 
sir,  they  then  put  two  hoops  round  it." 
"Ah,' said  Tom,  "the  resources  of  science 
are  wonderful !  "  "  Go  on,  Ben.,"  said  my 
uncle,  "  and  don't  mind  that  fellow's  inter- 
ruptions.'' "  Well,  sir,  then  it  had  three  " 

"  Take  care,"  said  my  uncle ;  "  three  what  ?" 
"  Protuberances,"  said  I.  "  Well,  and  what 
then  ?  "  Well  then,  sir,  I  regret  to  say,  it 
fell!"  "Oh,  Lord!"  said  my  uncle;  and 
what  became  of  it  ?  "  "  Well,  sir,  Jerry 
Mulligan  bought  it  for  old  iron,  and  made  it 
into  horse-shoes ;  and  there  were  a  lot  of 
besotted  English  soldiers  in  the  place,  and 
the  officers  were  Royal  Engineers  from 
Limerick — pampered  wretches  1  " — and  they 
laughed,  and  I  felt  it  very  much.  "  Well,"  saya 
my  uncle,  "that flogs  alll  "  "  I  much  regret 
I  did  not  see  it,"  said  Tom.  "  I  would  have  read 
a  paper  on  it  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  Irisli 
Architects."  "  It  would  have  much  amazed 
them,  as  Shakespeare  says,"  said  my  uncle. 

It  was  some  months  after  this  tliat  he 
again  thought  of  the  lighthouse,  and  brought 
Tom  on  the  carpet.    "  Tom,"  said  h(,,  "  are 
them  plans  ready  ?  "    "  Well,  sir,"  said  Tom, 
"  the  fact  is,  that  although  I  have  got  my 
calculations  complete  in  a  general  way,  and 
have  copied  designs  made  for  a  tower  on  the 
Coningbeg   Rock,  in  Wexford,   by  a  poor 
fellow  who  knew  too  much,  and  was  put 
out  of  the  service  for  knowing  more  than  his 
brother  officers."    "  Was  that  legal  ?  "  said 
my  uncle.  "  Was  he  examined  by  two  doctors  ? 
Did  he  get  the  benefit  of  the  Treasury  minute 
of  30th  June,  1859?    Was  he  actively  em- 
ployed  after  his  superannuation  was  de- 
clared?" "I  don't  know,"  said  Tom.  "Well.' 
said  my  uncle,  "  I  may  know  nothing  about 
science ;  but  I  have  not  held  the  commission 
of  her  Majesty  (God  bless  her!)  for  past  forty 
years  without  knowing  something  of  law ; 
and  if  that  poor  fellow  you  speak  of  had  not 
two  eminent  physicians  to  examine  him  and 
report  on  him,  and  if  he  was  not  dealt  with 
as  directed  by  the  Treasury  minute  I  have 
!  mentioned,  your  cousin  Frank  M'Donough, 
the  Queen's  counsel,  of  Ballina,  is  just  the 
man  to  bring  him  any  time  within  six  years 
back  and  restore  him  to  the  office  he  was 
deprived  of."    "  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said 
Tom,  "  for  there  never  wasa  man  so  cruelly 
treated  ;  and  this  design,  which  I  have  copied 
from  his  notes,  with  his  permission,  and 
which  is  peculiar,  was  sent  to  London  some 
years  ago,  and  never  sent  back,  and  something 
like  it  is  now  being  utilised  at  the  Eddy- 
stone  Rock,  off  Plymouth.    Still  I  am  a  little 
in  doubt  as  to  the  proper  centres  of  the 
hypopyral  and  hyperpyral  series  of  zones 
from  whence  I  propose  to  reflect  the  light  on 
the  oyster  beds.    I  am  also  in  doubt  as  to 
the  bricks  with  which  to  line  the  tower.  I 
have  observed  some  minute  yellow  spots, 
which,  you  know,  are  silicate  of  lime."  "Did 
you  find  any  carbonate  of  lime  ?  "  asked  my 
uncle,  with  a  grin.    "Ah,  sir,"  said  Tom,  "  I 
perceive  you  are  pleased  to  be  facetious.  Of 
course  you  are  aware  that  the  heat  of  the 
brick  kiln  would  effectually  dissipate  the 
carbonic  dioxide,  and  leave  the  quick  lime." 
"  Aye,"  said  my  uncle  ;  "  and  what  about  the 
silica  ?    Would  it  stand  the  heat  like  a  Saly- 
mander  or  a  dhanj  higar  ?    I  fear,  Tom,  it's 
not  all  gospel  they  teach  in  their  new-fangled 
schools.    I  would  rather  judge  of  a  brick  by 
one  clout  of  Tead  Bradley's  trowel  than  by 
all  your  formulas  and  chemical  theoricF. 
Could  you  chemistry  for  me  a  tumbler  of 
punch,  for  indeed  I  am  dry  and  depressed  at 
at  all  I  have  had  to  listen  to  ?  "    "  Whether 
would  you  prefer  to  have  mittura  spiritut 
vini  Gallici  or  a  saturated  solution  of  the 
whiskey  of  commerce  ? "  said  Tom.    "  The 
latter,  if  you  please,"  replied  my  uncle. 
"  And  now,  Tom,  as  we  have  waited  so  long, 
and  the  Rs  have  come  into  our  months,  and 
the  oysters  must  be  gathered  for  Ostend, 
London,  Colchester,  and  the  County  Clare, 
we  will  give  up  'the  idea  of  building  the 
lighthouse  for  the  present ;  and  if  your  poor 
friend  is  to  be  had  that  you  mentioned  just 
now,  ask  him  to  come  here,  and  we'll  have  a 
picnic  to  Oyster  Island,  and  he  can  see  his 
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old  friend  the  Metal  Man  ; — but  advise  him 
by  all  means  to  avoid  any  illegality  or  breach 
of  the  Superannuation  Act  by  doing  a  stroke 
of  work  for  his  late  employers  without  being 
well  paid  !  and  not  to  forget  the  lex  talionis." 


2. 


DWELLING-HOUSES  : 
THEIR  SANITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
AND  ARRANGEMENTS.* 

LECTURE  I. 

Situation  and  Construction  of  Houses. — 
It  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  make  a  few  in- 
troductory remarks  about  climate.  Although 
few  persons  can  choose  what  part  of  the  world 
they  wiU  live  in,  a  considerable  number  are 
able  to  decide  in  what  part  of  the  country 
they  will  reside.  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  nearer  a  place  is  to  the  sea,  the  more 
equable  is  the  climate,  and  the  further 
inland  the  place  is,  the  more  is  the  climate 
one  of  extremes ;  so  that  those  who  wish 
for  a  moist,  equable  climate,  with  warm 
winters  and  warm  nights,  will  choose  a 
place  by  the  seaside ;  while  those  who  wish 
for  a  more  bracing  atmosphere  will  go  further 
inland.  In  England,  too,  there  is  consider- 
able difference,  as  is  well-known,  between  the 
climate  at  various  parts  of  the  seaboard. 
Thus,  the  western  coast,  being  exposed  to 
the  winds  which  pass  over  the  Atlantic,  and 
to  the  action  of  the  moist,  warm  air  which 
passes  over  the  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
has  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere,  and  a  heavy 
rainfall ;  while  the  eastern  coast,  which  is 
swept  by  winds  that  have  passed  across 
Siberia  and  Russia,  and  have  only  the  narrow 
strip  of  German  Ocean  to  pass  over  before 
they  reach  our  coast,  has  a  dry,  bleak,  and 
comparatively  cold  climate. 

For  the  same  reason,  too,  the  exposition 
of  a  house  or  the  way  in  which  it  faces,  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance  in  this  climate, 
as  is  well-known  ;  a  southern  exposition,  for 
example,  being  wana  and  genial,  whilst  an 
eastern  one  is  just  the  reverse. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  forests,  the  air  is 
damp  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  from 
the  enormous  amount  of  evaporation  that 
\  takes  place  from  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  and 
Humboldt  tells  us  that  the  large  forests  on 
the  banks  of  the  Amazon  are  perpetually 
covered  with  mist.  Other  things  being  equal, 
a  bare,  open  country,  is  drier  and  hotter  than 
a  weU-wooded  one. 

I  will  divide  the  soils,  for  sanitary  pur- 
poses, into  two  kinds — pervious  and  imper- 
vious ;  those  that  allow  water  to  pass  freely 
through  them,  and  those  that  do  not.  Per- 
vious soils  are  such  as  gravel,  sand,  and  the 
less  compact  and  softer  limestone,  which  allow 
water  to  pass  through  their  interstices,  and 
chalk,  in  which  the  water,  for  the  most  part, 
travels  through  the  fissures ;  and  the  typical 
impervious  ones,  such  as  the  various  clays, 
mostly  named  from  the  localities  where  they 
are  best  known.  Most  of  the  metamorphic 
rocks  and  the  hard  limestones  are  non- 
porous,  but  have  a  multitude  of  crevices, 
through  which  the  water  finds  its  way.  In 
the  former  case,  the  water  which  falls  on  the 
surface  passes  readily  through  the  soil,  until 
it  comes  to  some  impervious  stratum  below, 
over  which  surface  it  passes,  until  it  either 
finds  outlet  at  the  surface  of  tbe  ground 
where  the  impervious  stratum  crops  out,  or 
until  it  reaches  the  nearest  watercourse,  so 
that  above  the  impervious  layer,  which  has 
arrested  its  progress  through  the  rocks,  there 
is  a  stratum  of  water  of  a  depth  which  will 
vary  with  a  variety  of  circumstances — a 
stratum  which  can  be  reached  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  by  digging  wells  down  to 
it.  This  water  we  call  the  "subsoil"  water, 
or  the  ground  water  {grundivasser).  In  some 
instances,  the  impervious  stratum  just  spoken 
of  is  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  subsoil  water  at  all,  in 
which  case  the  soil  is  said  to  be  water-logged. 
The  water  which  falls  on  the  impervious  soils, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  not  sink  into  the 
ground,  but  remains  on  the  surface,  or  runs 
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off  if  there  be  a  suitable  incline,  and  so  such 
soils  are  necessarily  damp.  The  diseases 
that  are  prevalent  upon  the  pervious  soils 
are  enteric  (typhoid)  fever  and  cholera ; 
during  epidemics  of  that  disease — diseases, 
in  fact — the  poisons  are  chiefly  communicated 
by  means  of  drinking  water ;  and  the  readiness 
with  which  the  subsoil  water  just  mentioned 
can  be  contaminated  by  the  percolation  into 
it  of  foul  matters  from  the  refuse  of  habita- 
tions, combined  with  the  fact  that  people 
who  live  on  such  soils,  as  a  rule,  drink  water 
from  wells  dug  in  them,  no  doubt  accounts 
for  the  prevalence  of  those  diseases. 

On  impervious,  damp  soils,  on  the  other 
hand,  consumption,  the  great  plague  of  our 
climate,  which  kills  more  than  half  as  many 
people  as  all  the  communicable  fevers  put 
together,  is  prevalent,  and  so  are  lung 
diseases  of  various  kinds,  rheumatism,  and, 
under  special  circumstances,  ague.  It  has 
been  clearly  shown  that  dampness  of  the 
soil  under  the  houses  is  one  of  the  great 
factors  in  the  production  of  consumption. 
Dr.  George  Buchanan  (see  9th  report  of  the 
Medical  Olficer  of  the  Privy  Council)  demon- 
strated that  in  every  instance  where  the  level 
of  the  subsoil  water  in  a  town  has  been 
lowered,  that  is  to  say,  where  the  distances 
between  the  basements  of  the  houses  and  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  soil  had  been  made 
greater,  the  death-rate  from  consumption 
had  decreased — in  one  instance  to  the  extent 
of  not  less  than  50  per  cent.,  so  that  there 
can  be  no  question  that  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant for  everyone  who  can  to  live  upon  a 
dry  soil.  Where,  then,  the  soil  is  not  pervious 
to  a  considerable  depth  below  the  basements 
of  the  houses,  so  that  the  level  of  the  ground- 
water comes  within  a  few  feet  of  them,  or 
where  the  soil,  being  itself  pervious,  is 
naturally  water-logged,  or  in  the  so-called 
impervious  soils,  which  are,  of  course,  all 
pervious  to  some  extent,  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  means  whereby  the  level  of  the  water 
shall  be  kept  below  a  certain  minimum  depth 
from  the  foundations  of  the  houses.  This 
is  done  by  drainage,  and  by  a  drain  I  mean  a 
pipe  or  channel  that  is  intended  to  remove 
the  water  from  the  soil.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  a  pipe  into  which  the  water  can  get — that 
is  to  say,  it  must  be  pervious  to  water.  The 
object  of  drains,  then,  is  twofold,  to  carry  off 
the  surface  water,  and  to  prevent  the  subsoil 
water  rising  above  a  certain  height,  for  as 
soon  as  it  rises  to  the  level  of  the  drains  it 
finds  its  way  into  them,  and  is  carried  away 
to  the  outfall  at  a  lower  point. 

Drains  may,  therefore,  be  made  of  stones 
placed  together  without  cement,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  the  great  drain 
which  was  constructed  by  the  second  king  of 
Rome  to  dry  the  ground  around  the  Forum  ; 
or  of  brickwork,  with  or  without  mortar ;  or, 
as  is  very  commonly  the  case,  of  pervious 
agricultural  tiles.  The  surface  gutters  must 
also  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
drains,  and  they  are,  of  course,  especially 
necessary  on  impervious  soils.  The  ultimate 
destination  of  the  drains  is  into  the  water- 
courses, streams,  rivers,  &c. 

So  much  for  natural  soils ;  but,  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  most  of  our  large 
towns,  many  of  the  houses  are  built  upon 
artificial  soil,  or  "  made  ground "  as  it  is 
called.  This  made  ground  consists  of  the 
refuse  of  dust-bins,  ash-pits,  midden-heaps, 
and  the  like,  which  is  shot  at  some  place 
where  the  ground  requires  to  be  raised.  It 
is  very  undesirable  that  houses  should  be 
built  on  any  such  made-ground,  at  any  rate  for 
a  considerable  period.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that,  after  some  time,  the  action  of 
the  air  and  water  in  the  soil  causes  a  slow 
decomposition  of  the  organic  matters  in  it, 
and  renders  it  less  objectionable  as  a  site  for 
building  purposes.  Nevertheless,  no  one 
would  choose  to  live  in  a  house  built  upon 
"  made  soil"  if  he  could  help  it. 

The  proximity  of  buildings  is  the  next 
matter  to  be  considered.  It  is  important 
that  houses  should  not  be  too  near  together, 
as  otherwise  both  light  and  ventilation  are 
interfered  with,  and  it  is  now  a  regulation  in 
the  metropolis  that  a  new  street  shall  be  at 


least  as  wide  at  the  houses  on  either  side  of 
it  are  high,  and  that  no  new  street  shall  be 
less  than  40  ft.  wide. 

Having  determined  the  site  on  which  to 
build,  we  come  next  to  the  foundations. 
These  should  not  be  on  made  ground,  nor  on 
purely  vegetable  soil,  as  peat,  humus,  &c. 
Their  depth  is  a  matter  which  it  is  the  archi- 
tect's province  to  determine,  and  depends 
upon  various  circumstances,  such  as  the 
weight  they  have  to  support.  The  material 
used  must  be  the  best  concrete.  The  inferior 
kinds,  made  with  too  little  lime  or  cement, 
crumble  away,  allow  damp  air  to  pass  through 
them,  and  make  the  house  unwholesome, 
besides  endangering  the  structure.  It  is  im- 
portant to  remark  here  that  a  house  should 
not  be  built,  or  even  its  foundations  laid  in 
frosty  weather,  for  the  work  wiU  not  hold 
when  a  thaw  sets  in. 

Basement. — The  covering  of  the  ground 
with  some  impervious  material  is  imperative, 
in  order  that  the  moist  air  from  the  soil  may 
be  prevented  from  rising  into  the  house.  In 
the  case  of  made  soils,  the  covering  of  the 
ground  should  extend  for  some  distance 
round  the  house.     This  covering  is  best 
made  of  concrete  some  inches  thick,  and 
should  be  used  in  all  cases,  whether  there 
are  any  under-ground  rooms  or  not.  Such 
underground  rooms  or  basement  floor  should 
be  only  used  as  cellars — not  as  living  rooms 
— and  should  always  be  arched.    The  con- 
crete floor  may  be  covered  with  asphalte, 
tiles,  or  York  paving,  but  wooden  floors 
should  never  be  used  below  the  ground  level. 
The  waUs  of  the  house,  below  the  level  of 
the  ground  and  a  little  above  it,  should  be 
made  with  exceptionally  good  materials,  and 
set  in  cement,  so  as  to  be  as  impervious  as 
possible  to  damp.    This  is  a  matter  that  is 
very  frequently  lost  sight  of,  and  the  walls 
below  the  level  of  the  ground  are  frequently 
made  of  the  worst  possible  materials.  Being 
hidden  from  sight,  it  is  often  considered  that 
the  best  materials  need  not  be  used  for  them. 
It  is  advisable  to  have  a  damp  course  in  the 
walls  all  round  the  house,  at  a  little  distance 
above  the  ground  level,  whether  the  site  be 
a  damp  one  or  not.    This  damp  course  may 
be  made  of  asphalte,  stoneware,  or  slate  set 
in  cement.       Cement    alone    cannot  be 
depended  on.    If  such  a  course  is  not  placed 
in  the  wall,  moisture  will  rise  up  through 
the  bricks  by  capillary  attraction,  and  make 
the  walls  of  the  house  damp,  rendering  the 
house  itself  unwholesome.    The  inner  side 
of  the  walls  in  the  basement  floor  may  be 
advantageously  made  of  glazed  bricks  or  of 
hard   black   Stafi'ordshire    bricks,   but  no 
covering  of  any  kind  whatever  should  be 
placed  on  those  walls.    The  money  should 
be  spent  on  good  construction,  and  not  on 
covering  up  bad  materials.    There  should 
be  a  dry  area  all  round  the  walls  of  the  house 
outside,  starting  from  the  concrete  founda- 
tions.   Its  width  is  a  matter  of  little  impor- 
tance, as  it  is  only  required  to  ensure  dryness 
of  the  walls  below  the  level  of  the  ground, 
and  the  ventilation  of  the  cellars  in  the  base- 
ment, unless,  indeed,  the  basement  rooms 
are  inhabited,  in  which  case,  at  any  rate,  the 
regulations  of  the  Public  Health  Act  must 
be  complied  with.    This  area  must  have 
proper  connections  with  the  land  drains  to 
allow  of  the  removal  of  the  surface  water. 
The  materials  used  for  building  the  walls  of 
the  house  depend  upon  the  locality.  They 
may  be  bricks,  stone  of  various  kinds  (the 
choice  of  which  must  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  architect),  and,  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  flints.    Bricks  stand  fire  better  than 
anything  else,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
have  been  already  burned.    This  fact  was 
remarkably  shown    in   the    great  fire  at 
Chicago,  where  the  brick  houses  remained 
comparatively  intact,  while  the  granite  ones 
were  utterly  destroyed.    In  any  case  the 
materials  should  be  set  in  mortar  or  cement, 
and  in  wet  and  exposed  positions  the  walls 
should  be  double  or  "  hollow"  walls,  as  they 
are  technically  termed.     Occasionally,  in 
such  positions  they  should  even  be  slated  on 
the  outside,  or  covered  with  glazed  tiles. 
Walls  are  sometimes  made  of  concrete,  a 
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very  ancient  plan,  and  not  modern,  as  is 
commonly  Fupposod.  The  Romans  frequently 
used  concrete  walls  in  their  aqueduct  bridges 
and  other  constructions.  The  cement  used 
was  of  extraordinary  hardness,  and  has,  I 
believe,  never  been  surpassed,  even  if  equalled, 
in  later  times.  It  might  be  called  the  "  cement 
of  the  Romans,"  as  the  term  "  Roman 
cement"  is  now  commonly  applied  to  a  very 
inferior  article.  In  making  concrete  columns, 
the  Romans  adopted  the  practice  of  inserting 
layers  of  their  flat  bricks,  which  wo  should 
))erhaps  call  tiles,  at  intervals,  and  they 
faced  the  surface  with  stones,  generally  dis- 
posed after  the  fashion  known  as  opus  reticu- 
hitum.  This  consisted  in  placing  small 
cubical  blocks  of  stone  against  the  surface  of 
the  concrete,  so  that  the  sides  of  the  exposed 
faces  were  not  vertical  and  horizontal,  but 
the  diagonals  were,  thus  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  network,  or  of  a  chess-board  set  up 
on  one  corner.  These  devices  assisted  greatly 
in  jn-otecting  the  structure  from  the  weather, 
and  from  rough  usage.  Such  walls  may  also 
be  very  well  faced  with  tiles  of  various  kinds. 

The  chimney  flues  should  be  as  straight 
as  possible.  They  should  bo  separate  from 
one  another  —  a  matter  very  often  not 
attended  to — and  they  are  better  lined  with 
pipes,  as  these  are  much  more  easily  cleaned ; 
an  up-draught  is  more  readily  established  in 
them,  and  they  completely  disconnect  the 
flue  from  the  structure  of  the  house,  and  so 
help  to  prevent  destruction  by  tire. 

It  is  important  that  the  chimneys  should 
be  higher  than  the  surrounding  buildings,  so 
that  the  wind  may  pass  freely  over  them, 
and  that  they  may  not  he  sheltered  from  its 
action  in  any  direction  whatever.  If  this  is 
not  tlie  case,  there  will  be  a  down-draught  in 
the  chimneys  when  the  wind  is  in  a  certain 
direction,  and  the  more  the  chimneys  are 
sheltered  by  high  buildings  the  more  chances 
there  are  of  down-draughts  in  them.  If  neces- 
sary, an  iron  or  zinc  pipe  called  a  "  tall-boy," 
may  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  brickwork, 
to  increase  the  length  of  the  flue.  This  is 
sometimes  even  carried  up  adjoining  build- 
ings, and  is,  as  a  general  rule,  better  without 
a  cowl  of  any  kind  on  the  top  of  it,  as  will  be 
further  explained  hereafter. 

Flooring. — Fire-proof  floors  are  most  de- 
sirable. They  may  be  made  of  concrete  or 
brick  arches  between  iron  girders,  in  which 
case  there  is  no  space  between  the  flooring 
of  one  room  and  the  ceiling  of  the  room 
below.  When  timber  is  used,  it  should  be 
dry  and  well-seasoned,  with  sound  boarding, 
to  ensure  sejjaration  between  the  rooms,  and 
to  prevent  either  water  leaking  from  the 
floor  to  the  ceiling  below,  or  air  passing 
from  the  room  below  to  that  above.  Good 
flooring  evidently  serves  to  protect  the  ceil- 
ings of  rooms  below.  Where  there  is  space 
between  the  flooring  and  the  ceiling,  and 
still  more  especially  where  a  wooden  flooring 
is  placed  over  a  concrete  or  other  foundation 
laid  on  the  ground,  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
for  ventilation  of  the  space  below  the  floor- 
ing. This  is  usually  done  by  placing  a  per- 
forated iron  grating,  instead  of  a  brick,  here 
and  there,  in  the  outer  walls,  so  that  air  can 
pass  freely  in  or  out  below  the  floors.  For 
this  purpose  bricks  with  conical  holes  through 
them,  would  no  doubt  be  found  very  useful. 

Tlie  Roof. — This  may  be  constructed 
either  of  fire-proof  materials,  or  of  timber, 
and  in  either  case  may  be  covered  with  slates 
or  tiles,  or  may  be  thatched  ;  copper  or  cor- 
rugated iron  are  also  used.  Sometimes  zinc 
is  used  on  account  of  its  cheapness.  It  is 
not  a  good  material,  as  it  does  not  last  long. 
Lead  is  largely  used,  especially  upon  flat 
roofs,  and  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  last- 
ing properties.  Where  there  are  eaves,  it  is 
important  that  they  should  not  drip  on  to 
the  walls,  but  project,  so  as  to  throw  the 
water  ofi'.  Cornices  and  all  pi'ojections 
should  be  constructed  so  as  to  throw  ofl"  the 
rain,  or  it  will  run  down  the  walls.  If  this 
is  not  done,  the  walls  will  be  continually 
damp  and  dii'ty.  Rain-water  gutters  may  be 
made  of  lead  or  iron.  They  must  have  a 
buffiuient  fall,  and  shoot  directly  into  the 
heads  of  the  rain-water  pipes.    They  should 


be  wide  enough  inside  to  stand  in,  so  that 
the  snow  may  be  cleared  out.  If  this  is  not 
done,  it  will  accumulate,  blocking  up  the 
channel,  and  when  the  thaw  comes  the  melted 
snow  will  work  its  way  through  the  tiles  or 
slates  of  the  roof,  and  injure  the  ceilings  he- 
low.*  Rain-water  gutters  should  not  be  carried 
through  the  house  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
and  especially  not  through  bedrooms.  Nor 
should  they  be  carried,  as  is  sometimes  done, 
round  the  house  inside  the  walls,  and  through 
the  rooms.  A  more  or  less  disagreeable 
smell  is  frequently  noticed  in  rooms  through 
which  rain-water  gutters  pass.  The  rain- 
water pipes  also  should  be  outside  the  house. 
They  should  bo  of  iron,  well  jointed.  Galvan- 
ised iron  ones  are  preferable  ;  they  are  only 
a  little  more  expensive  and  last  much  longer. 
They  should  either  discharge  into  rain-water 
tanks,  which  must  be  well  ventilated,  or  on 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  area  round 
the  house.  They  should  not  be  connected 
directly  with  the  drains  or  sewers.  Neither 
should  they  be  placed  with  their  hoppers  or 
heads  just  below  the  bedroom  windows,  espe- 
cially if  they  discharge  into  a  tank.  Large 
and  high  houses,  esjiecially  if  standing  alone, 
require  to  be  provided  with  lightning  con- 
ductors. Copper  ones  are  better  than  iron, 
and  need  not  be  so  thick.  They  must  be  in- 
sulated from  the  walls  of  the  house  by  suit- 
able rings  of  some  non-conducting  material, 
and  end  in  some  moist  place  in  the  soil.  In 
the  case  of  an  isolated  bouse  it  is  also  a  good 
plan  to  have  a  weather-cock  on  the  roof,  and 
connect  that  with  a  registering  apparatus  in 
the  hall.    An  anemometer  is  also  useful. 

Thus  far  about  the  construction  of  the 
building  itself.  We  now  come  to  the  finish- 
ing ofi  inside.  The  floors  should  be  covered 
with  boarding — oak  bees-waxed  being  the 
best,  or  deal,  stained  and  varnished,  may  also 
he  used.  The  joints  are  better  tongued. 
Parquet  flooring,  made  of  teak,  may  be 
placed  over  the  whole  of  the  surface,  the 
object  being  to  ensure,  as  far  as  possible,  a 
uniform  and  impervious  surface,  without 
cracks  or  badly-made  joints,  in  which  dust 
can  accumulate.  This  is  especially  impor- 
tant. Either  of  these  plans  is  better  than 
the  common  one  of  covering  the  whole  fioor 
with  a  carpet  or  drugget.  When  these  are 
used,  a  boi-der  of  stained  and  varnished  or 
polished  boards,  or  of  parquet  flooring,  should 
be  left  all  round  the  room.  This  has  the 
advantage  that  dust  does  not  accumulate  so 
readily  in  the  corners,  which  are  more  easily 
swept  and  cleaned,  and  the  carpet  can  be 
taken  up  at  any  time  to  be  beaten,  without 
moving  the  furniture  which  is  against  the 
walls.  The  skirting  boards  of  wooden  floors 
should  be  let  into  a  groove  in  the  floor. 
This  will  serve  to  prevent  draughts  coming 
through,  and  dust  accumulating  in  the  aper- 
tures, which  are  invariably  formed  by  the 
shrinking  of  the  joints  and  the  skirting. 
Some  floors,  such  as  those  of  halls,  gi-een- 
houses,  &c.,  are  best  tiled. 

Wall  Coverings. — These,  like  the  floors, 
are  better  made  of  impervious  materials  which 
can  be  washed.  Tiles  form  an  admirable  wall 
covering,  and  are,  moreover,  a  permanent 
decoration.  Various  kinds  of  plastering, 
with  the  surface  painted,  form  a  cheap  and 
efi'ective  wall  covering.  Paint  containing 
lead  should,  of  course,  not  be  used,  but  the 
silicate,  or  the  indestructible  paints,  and  zinc 
white  should  be  used  instead  of  white  lead. 
Paper  as  a  covering  for  walls  has  the  disad- 
vantage that,  as  a  rule,  it  cannot  be  washed, 
and  that  the  dust  collects  on  it.  For  this 
reason,  after  a  case  of  infectious  disease,  it 
is  necessary  as  a  general  rule  to  strip  the 
paper  ofi^  the  walls,  whereas  a  painted  or  tiled 
wall  can  be  washed.  Many  papers,  too,  are 
coloured  with  arsenical  paints,  and  seriously 
afl'ect  the  health  of  the  persons  living  in  the 
rooms,  the  waUs  of  which  are  covered  with 
them. 

Ceilings. — For  these  plastering  is  in  most 
general  use.  It  is  better  painted  than  dis- 
tempered.   Whitewashing,  however,  answers 


•  Tlie  remark  as  to  the  width  of  gutters  does  not  apply  to 
eaves-t'iitteis. 


very  well,  and  can  be  repeated  as  often  as 
necessary.  Paper  shouid  not  be  used  for 
covering  ceilings.  If  they  are  of  wood  it 
should  be  panelled,  or  the  joints  will  let 
dust  through.  The  wood  work  generally 
throughout  the  house  should  be  stained  and 
varnished,  polished,  or  painted  ;  and  gene- 
rally I  may  sum  up  the  principles  to  be 
followed  in  finishing  off"  the  inside  of  a  house, 
by  saying  that  the  materials  should  be,  as 
far  as  possible,  impervious,  and  the  surface 
smooth  and  uniform,  and  so  disposed  as  to  be 
easily  cleaned,  and  not  to  collect  the  dust. 


ANENT  THE  VARTRY. 
Whether  the  supply  of  the  Vartry  water  to 
our  citizens  is  a  blessing  or  the  opposite,  we 
will  not  now  discuss;  but,  apprehending  ho.v 
few  there  are  who  know  what  the  "  Vartry  " 
is  or  where  it  comes  from,  we  will  make  our 
great  and  popular  circulation  the  medium  of 
conveying  the  information.  We  do  so  the 
more  readily,  having  received  the  following 
communication  from  a  valued  correspon- 
dent : — 

"  Being  fortunate  enough  to  be  favoured 
by  the  late  H.  B.,  of  Wickl  low,  with  an  invi- 
tation to  accompany  himself  and  daughters 
to  the  scene  of  the  proposed  reservoir  for 
supplying  Dublin  with  water,  on  a  delightful 
morning,  in  July,  18C5,he  called  for  me  at  the 
Green  Tree  Hotel,  and  we  set  off  with  the 
good  spirits  that  fiae  weather  and  scenery 
generally  impart.  Our  road  lay  through 
Rathnew — that  strange  assemblage  of  suc- 
cessful squatters,  by  Ballinalea,  Nunscross, 
and  Annamoe,  to  Roundwood,  or  Togher,  as 
'tis  sometimes  called.  (Here  we  stopped  at 
Keane's  hotel  to  order  dinner  and  put  up  the 
horse.)  It  is  north-west  of  Wicklow,  and  by 
the  road  we  went  12J  miles — about  the  same 
distance  as  it  is  from  Bray.  A  few  steps  from 
the  hotel  brought  us  in  sight  of  the  intended 
reservoir — a  wilderness  of  filth  and  ruin :  two 
groups  of  nmd  cabins  particularly  attracted 
our  attention,  and  for  my  part  I  thought  with 
a  shudder  on  the  probable  consequences  of 
using  water  collected  in  such  a  basin  ;  and 
when  afterwards  I  saw  the  colour  of  the 
liquid  in  Dublin,  I  was  not  at  all  surprised, 
nor  do  I  think  that  this  generation  will  ever 
procure  healthful  water  from  that  reservoir. 
Thirteen  years  passed,  and  I  never 
could  prevail  on  myself  to  drink  of  the 
saturated  solutions  of  innumerable  pigstyes 
and  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  with 
other  horrors  indescribable,  given  to  displace 
the  limpid  waters  of  Lough  Owel,  the 
Dodder,  &c. 

"  In  the  charming  suburb  of  Clontarf, 
where  I  have  resided  for  years,  nature 
has  been  most  bountiful,  and  the  Calpe 
rock  has  springs  that  afford  to  the  inhabi- 
tants water  unrivalled  in  purity.  Witness 
Brian  Boroihme's,  St.  Dennis's,  and  other 
wells  and  pumps  innumerable,  one  of  which 
supplies  my  family.  Some  weeks  ago,  owing 
to  the  constant  rain,  some  surface  impurity 
percolated  to  the  well,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life  I  had  to  resort  to  the  Vartry.  I 
found  the  flavour  unpleasant,  a  perceptible 
effluvium,  and  had  an  illness  that  the  never- 
failing  stomachic  instinct  ascribed,  and  truly, 
to  the  water.  In  a  short  time  our  native 
spring  recovered  its  tone,  and  how  joyfully 
we  welcomed  its  sparkling  refreshancy  once 
more  only  they  can  know  who,  like  ourselves, 
have  had  to  abandon  for  a  time  the  pure,  life- 
giving  '  fong '  for  the  polluted  sewage  of 
Roundwood  and  its  adjacent  ancient  and 
dissolving  hovels  ! 

"  During  the  five  years  the  works  were  in 
progress,  this  was  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
hundreds  of  workmen  and  their  families 
engaged  in  the  operations.  The  area  of  the 
reservoir  is  412  acres,  and  it  is  capal)le  of 
containing  3,000,000  gallons,  its  circum- 
ference being  about  3  miles.  The  embank- 
ment which  crosses  the  valley,  the  tunnel  to 
Callow  Hill,  and  indeed  all  the  works  con- 
nected with  the  uudertakiUii',  are  excellent, 
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but  the  water  itself  is  bad  ;  and  on  tbis  point 
there  are  many  opinions.  The  first  citizen 
who  appears  to  have  had  the  courage  to 
honestly  broach  the  subject  is  Mr.  Edward 
Gatchell,  and  no  doubt  from  his  well-known 
respectability  his  words  will  have  weigtht. 
In  1868  the  canal  supplies  were  discontinued 
— a  very  improper  act,  one  would  think,  but 
by  it  the  citizens  were  forced  to  take  the 
Vartry  water.  The  north  city  basin  at 
BlessingtoD -street  would  be  now  available 
for  the  Glasnevin,  Drumcondra,  and  Clon- 
tarf  townships ;  and  an  experience  dating 
from  1786,  when  Milne,  of  Edinburgh,  built 
the  city  basin,  and  gave  to  the  people  the 
filtered  waters  of  the  Dodder,*  with  the 
supplies  afforded  by  the  erection  of  the  Rich- 
mond Basin  at  Portobello  in  1812,  is  suflScient 
to  prove  the  superiority  of  the  former  over 
the  present  water,  given  at  a  high  rate  of 
death  and  cash  to  the  city  ;  and  it  would  be 
far  better  for  the  health  of  the  inhabitants 
to  return  to  whatever  faults  the  old  supply 
had  than  persist  in  continuing  the  present 
unwholesome,  unpleasant,  and  unrefreshing 
water. 

"  I  often  wonder  what  has  become  of  our 
wells  and  pumps.  Geologically,  Dublin  is 
singularly  fortunate  in  her  position  :  a  boring 
made  almost  anywhere  in  the  city  will  tap 
the  calpe  rock,  and  find  water.  About  Christ 
Church  and  the  Carbrie,  it  is  true,  deep 
turf  bog  intervenes  ;  but  the  original  chancel 
of  that  edifice,  long  lost  to  posterity,  stood 
on  the  gravel,  the  crypt  only  extending  so 
far  eastward  as  the  deep  bog  rendered  neces- 
sary. The  wells  of  Darcy"s  and  Guinness's 
breweries  are  stupendous  works,  and  yield  a 
never-failing  supply  ;  but  the  various  springs 
that  were  known  to  the  citizens  forty  years 
ago  appear  to  be  forgotten, — for  instance, 
the  beautiful  well  at  the  Stove  Tenter  House 
between  Coi"k  and  Brown  streets ;  one  at  the 
bottom  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  crypt  of 
St.  Mary's  Abbey,  of  which  I  had  a  refresh- 
ing draught  a  very  few  years  ago ;  and  its 
neighbour,  Carton's  pump,  Halston-street ; 
the  pump  at  the  Linen  Hall,  and  in  John- 
stone and  Tonge's  coach  factory  in  Britain- 
street  ;  and  the  spa  outside  Grattan's  house 
at  Portobello  (with  the  watercress  and  oaten 
bread).  In  any  other  city  these  gifts,  so 
lavishly  bestowed,  would  be  cherished,  and, 
as  in  Paris, utilised  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 
Photographers  are  especially  "  bothered " 
with  the  Vartry. 

"  The  River  Vartry  rises  on  Douce  Moun- 
tain, in  the  County  of  Wicklow,  and,  being 
assisted  by  a  stream  from  theGreatSugarLoaf , 
which  it  meets  at  Ballinastoe  Bridge,  and 
several  smaller  ones  as  it  goes  along,  pursues 
its  course  past  Roundwood,  through  the 
Devil's  Glen,  under  Nunscross  Bridga,  be- 
tween which  and  Ballinalea  it  meets  a  further 
accession  from  Moneystown  and  Carrick 
mountains,  and,  passing  Ashford  and  New- 
rath  bridges,  debouches  at  Tinakelly  Lower, 
on  the  Murrough  of  Wicklow.  I  suppose  the 
history  of  no  other  city  could  furnish  any- 
thing so  truly  absurd  as  the  waterwoi'ks  of 
the  Vartry  when  the  greater  facilities  the 
city  possesses  are  taken  into  accouut,  aud 
the  degree  of  scientific  knowledge  we  are 
supposed  to  have  arrived  at.  I  believe  some 
consider  that  the  Vartry  rises  on  the  south 
side  of  the  greater  Sugar  Loaf  ;  but  it  is  not 
till  ths  two  streams  from  that  and  Douce 
Mountain  meet  at  Ballinastoe  that  they 
become  of  any  consequence." 


INCHICORE  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS. 

Wk  have  in  former  years  given  some  par- 
ticulars of  the  growth  of  Inchicore,  and  the 
I)rogress  of  the  locomotive  works  carried  on 
there  by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  Company.  On  Saturday  last  a 
iiluasant  reunion  of  employers  and  employed 
bad  been  arranged   to   commemorate  the 

•  On  the  north  side  of  contimnniiin  table  in  St.  Catherine's 
Church,  in  TliomiLvstreet.  in  a  laiilel  to  the  memory  of  W  illiani 
Milne,  architect,  of  KiJinbnrftli,  who  died  in  March,  171)0, 
having  e»ui;lijilied  on  a  terfect  system  tlie  w»t*rworii8  of 
Dubllu. 


auspicious  event  of  the  completion  at  the 
works  of  the  one  hundredth  engine.  It  is 
now  some  years  since  the  directors  of  the 
company  decided  on  manufacturing  their 
locomotives  and  carriages  on  their  pre- 
mises, and  the  design  has  proved  a  decided 
success.  The  company  are  now  able  to  save 
about  £400  on  each  engine  they  manufacture, 
as  compared  with  the  prices  they  would  have 
to  pay  otherwise.  Under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Alexander  M'Donnell,  C.E.,  the  locomo- 
tive engineer,  about  1,200  men  are  daily 
employed  in  the  company's  works.  At 
Inchicore  quite  a  town  has  sprung  up,  almost 
entirely  inhabited  by  the  company's  workmen, 
for  whom  cottages  have  been  built.  These 
are  rented  at  a  comparatively  low  figure,  and 
present  a  very  marked  contrast  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  tenements  unfortunately  occupied 
by  too  many  of  the  artisan  class  in  Dublin. 
Saturday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  holiday 
pursuits  and  to  festive  sports,  which  were 
largely  attended  by  the  men  and  their 
families,  and  honoured  with  the  presence  of 
the  chairman  of  the  company,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Colvill,  and  several  directors,  shareholders, 
and  heads  of  departments.  At  five  o'clock  the 
guests,  to  the  number  of  about  100,  sat  down 
to  a  very  excellent  dinner  in  the  reading- 
room,  which  was  prettily  decorated  for 
the  occasion.  Mr.  Alexander  M'Donnell, 
C.E.,  presided,  and  in  proposing  the  toast  of 
"  Prosperity  to  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  Company,"  gave  an  account 
of  the  works  at  Inchicore  and  their  growth. 
"  They  had  met  that  evening  to  commemorate 
the  hundredth  engine  that  had  been  com- 
pleted there  since  1866,  for  it  was  in  that 
year  they  turned  out  the  first  engine  of  the 
pattern  they  were  now  producing.  They 
had  expended  upon  these  very  large  sums  of 
money,  amounting  altogether  to  £215, 000. 
By  doing  so  they  had  kept  that  much  money 
in  this  country.  He  thought  it  was  a  thing 
which  ought  to  be  known  that  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company 
had  established  here  workshops  which  enabled 
them  to  do  this  with  profit.  As  they  had 
built  one  hundred  engines  for  i'215,000,  that 
gave  an  average  cost  of  £2,150  for  each 
engine  ;  the  average  cost  of  each  engine  was 
£1,784,  and  of  each  tender  £313.  The 
total  amount  they  had  spent  upon  their 
engine  shops,  independent  of  their  saw-mills, 
carriage  and  wagon  shops,  was  a  little  more 
than  £26,000  for  the  shops  themselves,  and 
£21,000  for  the  machinery  in  the  shops — a 
total  of  £47,000.  So  that  if  they  had  done 
nothing  but  engine  building  they  would  have 
paid  something  like  9  per  cent,  upon  the 
shops.  But  during  that  time  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  they  had  been  mere  engine 
builders ;  during  the  last  two  years,  since 
the  commencement  of  1877,  they  had  built 
of  what  they  called  carriage  stock  (including 
brakes,  cars,  &c.)  40  carriages  and  315 
wagons,  making  a  total  in  the  carriage  and 
wagon  shops  of  435  vehicles  for  ten  years. 
He  thought  that  also  was  giving  to  this 
country  a  fair  amount  of  labour.  He  believed 
that  the  other  large  railway  companies  of 
Ireland  would  follow  the  example  set  them 
here.  In  addition  to  having  done  what  he 
had  told  them,  they  had  also  done  what  he 
thought  was  probably  nearly  as  valuable  to 
the  country.  They  had  turned  out  201 
fitters  and  boiler  smiths,  who  were  now 
successfully  earning  from  30s.  to  38s.  a- 
week,  when  only  for  their  workshops  they 
might  have  been  obliged  to  earn  their  liread 
in  the  country  at  12s.  or  14s.  a-week."  Other 
speeches  followed  on  the  part  of  the  chair- 
nian  of  the  company,  Mr.  George  Pim,  and 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Haughton,  S.F.T.C.D. 
There  was  also  an  address  from  the  officers 
and  workmen  of  the  locomotive  department, 
which  was  read  by  Mr.  M'Donnell,  chairman 
of  the  committee,  expressing  their  sense  of 
gratitude  for  the  high  honour  they  had  con- 
ferred upon  them  in  presiding  at  their  dinner 
and  the  sports  that  day.  They  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  express  to  the 
directors  their  sincere  thanks  for  the  many 
advantages  tiiey  had  given  them  in  the 
dining  hall,  reading  room,  &c.,  which  had  in 


no  small  manner  led  to  their  advancement, 
and  enabled  them  and  their  families  to  obtain 
amusement  and  recreation  near  their  own 
homes.  They  assured  the  directors  that  the 
spirit  of  assiduous  work,  and  the  sense  that 
they  were  working  for  good  and  honest 
masters  would  not  decrease. 


NATIVE  ART. 


Devoted  as  we  are  to  everything  connected 
with  art,  whether  in  the  development  of 
architecture  or  its  kindred  studies,  it  shall 
ever  be  our  pleasure  as  journalists  to  record 
the  works  of  those  who  attain  to  excellence 
in  the  production  of  "  things  of  beauty  which 
are  a  joy  for  ever." 

Since  our  last  publication  we  have  had 
submitted  to  us  by  a  professional  friend  and 
man  of  supreme  taste  a  work  of  illuminating 
which  we  have  seldom  seen  equalled.  The 
artist,  a  young  lady  who  has  spent  her  life,  so 
far,  in  "  Carbery  of  a  hundred  Isles,"  shows 
what  genius  can  attain  to  when  untrammelled 
by  the  conventionalities  of  such  places  as 
South  Kensington,  and  who  paints  from 
nature's  examples,  and  not  as  those  examples 
are  generally  rendered  in  the  so-called 
schools  of  art  and  design,  and  which  sutler 
the  loss  consequent  on  all  translations.  Miss 
Thomas,  of  Schull  in  the  County  Cork,  adds 
one  more  to  the  list  of  those  who,  like  the 
American,  "  West,"  or  her  own  countrymen, 
Hogan,  Barry,  and  McLish  (or  Maclise), 
rise  above  the  difficulties  of  birth  whether 
they  be  of  locality  or  otherwise.  The 
daughter  of  an  engineer  whose  high  attain- 
ments in  geology  have  long  been  known  in 
the  scientific  world  as  a  faithful  exjionent 
of  every  fact  connected  with  mining  enter- 
prise, she  has  inherited  a  natural  taste, 
which  could  probably  be  assisted  by  a  visit 
to  the  continental  museums,  but,  beyond  an 
acquaintance  with  the  mere  mechanical 
accessories,  could  scarcely  be  improved. 
From  the  address  before  us  to  the  Rev.  J.  D. 
Lament,  with  its  appropriate  and  symbolical 
border  of  wild  flowers  (mingling  the  ferns  of 
West  Cork  with  the  more  cultivated  products 
of  the  garden),  the  views  of  the  places  of 
interest  in  the  locality,  the  misty  aii-iness  of 
Crookhaven,  and  Schull  with  the  chiaroscuro 
of  the  background  of  Mount  Gabriel,  give  in 
miniature  a  realisation  often  sought  for  in 
vain  in  more  pretentious  pictures.  We  augur 
well  for  the  future  of  Miss  Thomas,  should 
she  pursue  the  delightful  course  on  which  she 
has  so  successfully  entered. 


ON  THE  ANXIOUS  SEAT. 

A  CERTAIN  class  of  plumbers  are  very  much 
agitated  for  fear  that  this  journal  should 
publish  too  much  information  for  the  benefit 
of  the  householder.  A  correspondent  objects 
to  some  sectional  views  of  buildings  which 
we  have  printed,  because  be  says  "  they 
would  enable  any  one  to  hire  a  journeyman 
plumber  and  to  fit  up  a  house  without  the 
aid  of  a  boss,"  and  he  seems  to  fear  that  if 
we  continue  our  nefarious  practice,  the 
plumber's  occupation  will  soon  be  gone.  It 
is  not  very  likely  that  a  busy  merchant  or 
banker  will  take  time  from  his  business  to 
inspect  his  soil  pipes  or  prowl  around  his 
cellar  looking  for  leaks.  They  have  no 
leisure  for  such  matters,  if  they  had  the  in- 
clination. Should  their  attention  be  drawn 
to  the  need  of  having  their  houses  secure 
from  contagion,  by  anything  they  may  read 
in  our  columns,  the  probability  is  in  most 
cases,  and  we  know  it  to  be  a  fact  in  several, 
tliat  they  will  send  for  a  good  plumber  and 
let  him  examine  if  everything  in  their  house 
is  right,  and  if  it  is  not,  have  him  make  it  so. 
We  may  have  been  the  means  of  lessening 
the  amount  of  work  done  by  poor  plumbers, 
but  we  know  that  good  men  have  no  need  to 
fear  such  a  contingency.  The  more  the 
public  are  enlightened  the  better  they  will 
appreciate  good  work.  Few  plumbers  can 
explain  the  need  of  vent  pipes,  &c.,  to  the 
average  householder  in  such  a  manner 
as    to  convince    him  that  they  are  not 
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trying  to  secure  a  job.  Intelligent 
articles  illustrated  and  from  a  reliable 
source,  cannot  fail  to  bave  influence.  Any 
one  is  welcome  to  bave  work  done  in  tbe 
manner  mentioned  by  our  correspondent, 
but  he  must  expect  to  get  bis  fingers  burnt 
if  be  does  so.  A  little  knowledge  is  never 
more  dangerous  tban  in  plumbing,  as  many 
over  confident  bouse  owners  bave  found  to 
tbeir  cost.  We  would  caution  our  medical 
periodicals  in  future,  not  to  print  any  more 
descriptions  of  severe  surgical  operations, 
for  fear  some  miserly  invalid  may  hire  a 
scrub  doctor  to  do  a  similar  job  on  contract, 
inaleridh  siijijilied,  or  at  say  fifty  cents  au 
bour,  wbicb  is  about  wbat  ordinary  people 
value  an  arcbitect's  or  other  professional 
man's  time.  It  is  not  well  in  an  avaricious 
age  to  tempt  people  too  much  by  the  chance 
of  aaving  a  fee. — Sanitanj  Engineer. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  YOUNG 
BUILDERS. 

PART  II. 
(Continued  fiom  page  237.) 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  Indian  ink — that 
great  staple  of  tbe  draughtsman, — we  will 
say  a  few  words  as  to  its  preparation  for  use 
in  the  office.  Should  it  be  required  for 
etching  or  writing  (commonly  called  printing) 
or  anything  not  to  be  coloured,  its  best  j 
medium  is  cold  boiled  water,  a  quart  or  two 
of  which  will  be  found  most  convenient,  the 
absence  of  earthy  matter  making  it  particu- 
larly applicable  to  tbe  mixing  of  tbe  finer 
colours.  In  cases  of  drawings  which  are  to 
be  subsequently  tinted,  our  practice  has  been 
to  prepare  the  ink  with  bard  or  spring  water, 
and  when  all  the  lines  bad  been  completed  to 
clean  off  all  pencil  markings,  writing,  figuring, 
&c.,  and  throw  or  dash  plenty  of  spring  water 
on  the  drawing,  soaking  up  the  moisture  and 
removing  it  with  good  white  (not  patent) 
blotting  paper.  This  will  not  only  effectually 
prevent  the  lines  from  running  into  the  colour, 
but  equalises  the  tone  or  tint  of  the  outline. 
A  custom  prevails  in  some  offices  of  mixing 
acid  with  the  ink  ;  this  is  particularly  requi- 
site where  tbe  plans  or  maps,  as  in  large 
surveys,  are  coloured  in  a  different  depart- 
ment, and  are  completed  so  far  as  tbe 
draughtsman's  duty  is  concerned,  with  all 
lettering,  trees,  indications  of  rocks,  &c., 
before  the  tints  or  washes  are  applied.  It  is 
most  unpleasant  when  neat  and  carefully- 
executed  writing,  dotted  boundaries,  and 
ornament,  work  up  in  a  smeared  and  most 
xmsatisfactory  manner.  The  method  of 
using  the  aeid  is — into  a  two-ounce  bottle  of 
cold  boiled  water  put  ten  drops  of  muriatic 
acid,  and  when  you  have  rubbed  up  your  ink, 
drop  one  or  two  drops  of  this  mixture  into  it ; 
we  cannot  give  any  quantity,  as  the  size  of 
tbe  ink-saucer  or  slab  must  regulate  that ; 
but  the  tongue  will  settle  the  matter.  The 
ink  should  taste  not  so  acid  as  table  vinegar. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  tbe  acid  is  de- 
structive to  paper  and  steel  drawing  and 
other  pens,  and  should  only  be  used  of  suffi- 
cient strength  to  obtain  the  desired  object ; 
and  "  in  this  the  patient  must  minister  to 
himself."  Tracings,  whether  on  paper  or 
cloth,  should  be  coloured  on  the  under  or 
wrong  side,  and  a  very  minute  quantity  of 
ox  gall  will  in  all  instances  facilitate  the 
operation  ;  a  sixpenny  pot  from  any  artists' 
colour  shop  will  last  a  lifetime,  it  being 
sufficient  merely  to  touch  the  clean  brush  to 
its  surface  before  stirring  it  up  in  tbe  colour. 

For  tracings,  and  indeed  for  all  work,  the 
ink  cannot  be  too  black  or  glossy,  and  the 
draughtsman  will  find  a  great  advantage  in 
using  quill  pens  ;  the  most  beautiful  plans 
were  produced  before  steel  pens  were  in- 
vented. Crow  quills  are  good,  but  apt  to 
cramp  tbe  fingers.  The  better  quill  is  called 
the  master  quill ;  it  is  the  smallest  in  tbe 
wing,  and  is  generally  to  be  had  at  som  every 
low  price  in  the  quill  merchant's  in  bundles 
of  about  four  or  five  score ;  it  is  a  hard  little 
quill,  and,  when  scraped  very  thin,  will  split 
straight  and  fiuc,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  a 
pen  may  be  made  that  hitherto  manufacturers 


bave  failed  to  imitate  in  steel.  A  friendly 
lithographic  transfer  writer  can  give  valuable 
bints  on  this  subject. 

One  word  on  pencils.  Use  Mordan's  F, 
kept  with  a  fine  point  for  plotting  and  lining, 
and  a  B  or  HB  of  same  maker,  for  renuirks, 
sketching,  and  figuring.  Give  yourself  tbe 
habit  early  of  plotting  lightly  but  firmly ; 
take  as  much  pride  in  the  cleanliness  of  your 
first  draft  as  in  your  finished  drawing  ;  don't 
spare  paper  to  keep  your  work  clean  and 
prevent  rubbing,  and  never  use  tbe  rubbish 
called  "  ink-eraser  "  to  the  destruction  of  the 
surface  of  your  paper.  Keep  a  bit  of  india- 
rubber  in  your  trousers'  pocket ;  use  it  on 
your  drawing  very  swiftly  and  lightly,  and 
finish  off  with  nice  clean  bread  crumb.  Oh  ! 
it  offends  one  to  the  soul  to  see  a  poor  young 
fellow  labouring  to  clean  off  a  drawing  pro- 
duced with  a  three  H  or  perhaps  five  HHH 
wretched  French  pencil — a  carboniferous 
production,  inferior  to  a  brickbat.  French 
pencils  generally  are  only  fit  for  ladies  who 
imagine  they  can  write  shorthand,  tax  collec- 
tors, policemen,  or  navy  officers  I  If  you 
should  ever  see  anyone  put  a  pencil  or  brush 
in  their  mouth,  be  assured  that  they  know 
nothing  of  either.  The  best  maker  of  black 
lead  pencils  that  ever  lived  was  Cohen  of 
Charlemont  Bridge,  Dublin,  but  that  is  long 
ago  (we  don't  allude  to  C.  S.  Cohen  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1862).  Years  after  his  death 
(about  1850)  we  got  a  few  of  his  pencils  from 
Le  Pettit,  of  No.  18  Henry-street,  which  he 
found  in  a  long-forgotten  drawer.  After 
Cohen's,  S.  Mordan's  ;  some  of  Faber's  are 
pretty  good,  and  when  a  lining  pencil  is  got 
that  will  draw  evenly  and  cheeseily  it  should 
be  carefully  preserved, — the  great  test  lies 
in  the  ease  of  its  erasure,  as  above  all  things 
the  draughtsman  should  preserve  the  surface 
of  his  paper  intact,  as  on  that  depends  much 
of  the  after  success  of  tbe  colouring  of  the 
drawing. 

And  now  for  the  management  of  the  paper. 
As  we  before  remarked,  Whatman's  double 
elephant  is  the  best — not  that  there  are  not 
other  makers  quite  good  enough  for  working 
drafts  and  office  practice.  For  all  ordinary 
work  it  is  sufficient  to  secure  the  paper  with 
pins  ;  we  can  remember  before  they  were  in- 
vented, and  sealing  wax  was  used,  the  re- 
moval of  which  was  a  troublesome  matter, 
and  generally  effected  by  a  triangular  piece 
of  steel  with  a  handle,  which  without  scraping 
the  board  pushed  off  as  it  were  the  wax  before 
it.  When  pins  first  came  into  use  we  gave 
as  much  as  5s.  a  dozen  for  them  to  Tickell, 
at  24  Upper,  and  to  Buckley,  at  14  Lower 
Sackville-street,the  former  being  the  favorite 
shop  for  young  architects,  for  although  one 
of  the  smallest  it  was  one  of  the  best  in 
Europe ;  George  (or  bunty  G.  as  we  called 
him)  selling  nothing  but  the  best  instru- 
ments procurable.  Dublin  boasted  then  of 
about  as  many  opticians  as  now,  but  bad 
some  really  good  shopticians.  We  may  be 
excused  for  mentioning.  Nelson,  Sharp, 
Mason,  Tickell,  and  Yeates — all  men  of  the 
past.  But  to  resume  ;  if  the  drawing  to  be 
made  is  one  requiring  great  exactitude,  the 
paper  should  be  pasted  or  mounted  on  the 
board ;  this  can  be  done  at  the  colour  shops 
or  where  you  buy  the  paper,  but  in  general 
draughtsmen  prefer  doing  it  for  themselves, 
and  as  the  directions  generally  given  in  books 
recommending  mouth-glue,  &c.,  is  the  way 
not  to  do  it,  we  will  describe  the  way  we  do 
it.  First  as  to  paste,  we  prefer  good  starch 
made  thick  and  stiffly,  a  generous-minded 
servant  girl  will  do  this  better  for  you  than 
you  can  do  it  for  yourself  ;  it  is  a  sine  qnd. 
non  that  she  be  well  looking  (no  very  plain  ] 
person  ever  made  good  starch  or  paste). 
When  the  mixture  is  boiling  drop  in  a  morsel 
of  alum,  the  size  of  a  bean  to  a  teacup  full  of 
paste  ;  let  this  cool,  taking  care  to  stir  up  the 
alum  well  into  it,  and  the  same  size  of  white 
resin  is  an  improvement;  then  paste  a  suffi- 
ciency of  slips  of  newspaper  about  an  inch 
wide,  and  long  enough  to  surround  your 
paper  ;  double  up  each  slip  with  the  pasted 
faces  together  to  soak;  then  wet  your  drawing 
\  paper  all  over  evenly  with  a  sponge,  and  lay  it  j 
\  wetside  down  on  your  board,  turn  up  an  inch 


of  the  edge  all  round,  and  paste  it  evenly  and 
lay  it  down  on  the  board,  and  then  unfold  your 
newspaper  slips,  and  lay  them  down  so  as  to 
embrace  your  board  and  paper,  half  an  inch 
on  each,  and  leave  all  to  dry  ;  do  this  at  night, 
and  in  the  morning  you  will  have  a  surface 
like  ivory.  To  wet  the  paper  evenly  in  first 
instance  is  a  great  matter  as  it  then  expands, 
and  in  drying  contracts  to  a  smooth  surface. 
When  quite  dry,  draw  your  "  cutting-off " 
line  square,  and  divide  your  working  scale, 
which  will  remain  relatively  correct  all 
through  the  course  of  your  drawing.  Our 
practice  is  to  pin  down  a  slip  of  paper  on  the 
margin,  and  on  it  make  the  scale,  which  we 
prick  through  to  the  mounted  paper,  and 
thus  have  a  separate  working  scale  ;  taking 
oil'  dimensions  with  dividers  from  an  ivory 
scale  is  tedious  and  rarely  correct,  especially 
with  mounted  paper.  The  changes  of  draw- 
ings on  paper  can  readily  be  seen  by  an 
Ordnance  map  ;  tbe  6-incb  survey  of  Ireland 
is  engraved  from  plates  30  in.  by  24  in.  ;  no 
one  need  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  margin 
line  on  the  copperplate,  but  the  differences  of 
the  sheets,  from  contraction  and  atmospheric 
influences,  from  tbe  original  is  sufficiently 
apparent ;  and  to  take  off  measurements  or 
computations  from  these  sheets  by  other  tban 
tbe  scale  on  each,  is  to  incur  certain  failure, 
from  their  fluctuations  from  the  standard. 
It  is  sometimes  customary  to  get  dry  proofs, 
especially  in  the  Royal  Hydrographic  Survey 
Office,  for  correction  out-doors. 

(To  be  continued.) 


STATUES. 

THE  WHITESIDE. 

The  clay  model  of  the  statue  to  the  late 
Chief  Justice  Whiteside  has  been  completed 
by  Mr.  Bruce  Joy,  and  it  is  said  to  be  au 
excellent  likeness.  The  statue  will  be  between 
G  ft.  and  7  ft.  high.  The  late  Chief  Justice 
is  represented  seated  in  an  arm  chair  in  his 
attire  as  Doctor  of  Law,  his  right  band  rest- 
ing on  his  knee,  and  the  left  touching  lightly 
the  arm  of  the  chair.  The  statue  when 
finished  is  to  be  erected  in  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral.  Another  statue  of  the  Chief 
•lustice  whiob  is  being  executed  by  Mr. 
Woolner,  and  is  sul)Scribed  for  by  the  legal 
profession,  will  be  erected  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Four  Courts  in  this  city.  Mr.  Bruce  Joy, 
the  artist  of  the  first-named  statue,  is  a  native 
of  Dublin,  and  the  s^n  of  a  judge.  He  is  at 
present  engaged  on  a  statue  of  the  great 
Harvey,  which  is  to  be  erected  at  Folkstoue. 

THE  GOUGH. 

The  equestrian  statue  of  Lord  Gough — one 
of  Foley's  finest  works — is  awaiting  erection, 
but  owing  to  a  line  of  action  we  care  not  to 
characterise,  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  is 
likely  to  stand  charged  with  the  blame  of 
causing  the  statue  to  be  erected  in  London. 
There  has  been  a  most  unseemly  squabble  on 
the  head  of  the  site.  The  following  letter 
was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Corporation  on 
Monday,  and  led  to  an  angry  discussion : — 

24  Fitzwilliani-square, 

Dublin,  8lli  Aususl,  1879. 
Sir,— It  i'»  our  painful  duty  to  enclnse  yon  a 
copy  of  a  resolution  lliis  liny  passed  liv  ilie  coni- 
iniliee  for  erectinvc  a  memorial  to  the  late  Lmd 
Gon'.;li,  ai  d  wp  reqneot  yon  to  kindly  cnniiunnicate 
same  to  the  secretary  of  No  1  Coiuiniltee  of  your 
Corjjoration. 

Henry  W.  C.  Ward,  )  u  „  c  « 
„  .  '  ;  Hon.  Sec3. 

Samuel  F.  Adair,  ) 

Re<<ol«ed — That  the  secretaries  inform  the  Cor- 
poration thai  111  deference  to  the  wlblies  of  Lord 
G"Us;h  and  bi.s  family,  and  consequent  on  the  action 
taken  by  the  Corporation  in  witlid rawinu  the  site 
adjacent  to  Westnioreland-street  and  Carlisle 
Bi  idue.  granted  liy  them  in  1878  for  erectins  tliereoii 
the  equestrian  statue  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Viscount  Goiiah,  the  memorial  committee  rearet 
very  inncli  tiiat  they  are  prevented  placing  so  tine 
a  work  of  art  witliin  the  city  of  Uuliliii. 

Alderman  Harris,  in  a  letter  to  a  dnily 
contemporary,  defends  the  action  of  tbe  Cor- 
poration at  some  leugth,  and  suuis  up  the 
case  as  follows  : — 
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I  now  positively  state  that  up  to  this  moment  the 
Corporation  have"  not  ciecline.l  to  grant  a  suitable 
»ite  for  the  Gouijh  Memorial.  Tlial  it  is  my  helief 
that  three-fourths  of  its  members  would  urant  a 
site,  if  available, at  Carlisle  Bridue  when  tlie  bridye 
and'  its  approael.ee  are  finished,  or  any  other  suil- 
ahle,  at  their  disposal,  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  That 
those  members  of  the  Corporation  who  took  much 
trouble  and  warm  interest  to  ha»e  the  matter 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  have  cause  to 
complain  of  the  autocratic,  hich-handed,  and  im- 
practicable maimer  in  which  the  committee  have 
acted,  and  it  alone  is  responsible  for  depriving  the 
city  of  Dublin  of  this  chef  d'oeuvre  of  the  dis- 
tirisuished  Irish  sculptor  to  tlie  memory  of  a  great 
and"  illustrious  general,  the  late  Field  Marshal 
Viscount  Gough. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  statue  will  not 
be  lost  to  Dublin,  and  that  a  suitable  site 
will  be  found  and  agi-eed  upon. 


THE  SANITARY  ACT  IN  ATHY. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  guardians  a  dis- 
cussion arose  as  to  the  presence  of  the  doctor 
at  all  the  meetings  of  the  board.  It  would 
appear  from  the  report  ia  Leinster  Express, 
that  on  the  previous  board  day  that  official 
was  in  attendance,  took  part  in  the  business, 
and  made  use  of  language  unbecoming  on 
the  part  of  a  gentleman.  The  report  then 
proceeds : — 

Mr.  Wbelan.— There  is  a  resolution  on  the  books 
to  tlie  effect  that  the  doctor  is  to  be  present  at  the 
board  meetings. 

Chairman.— The  meaning  of  that  was,  that  he 
was  to  attend  as  consult iiijf  sanitary  officer  during 
the  transaction  of  sanitary  business,  and  we  altered 
the  time  for  considering  the  relief  lists  so  as  not  to 
give  the  doctor  any  unnecessary  delay  whenever 
we  might  require  to  consult  him  on  any  admissions 
into  hospital,  as  there  were  many  cases  which 
would  come  before  us  which  we  would  know 
nothing  at  all  about. 

Mr  Young. — Tliat  is  perfectly  correct;  but  that 
he  could  walk  in  here  whenever  lie  liked,  take  part 
in  the  discussions,  call  guardiafis  to  order,  and 
make  use  of  the  most  unbecoming  language  to 
(iiiardians,  is  quite  another  thing.  That  any  officer 
of  ibis  board  should  call  a  guardian  a  "  creature," 
and  describe  bis  remaiks  as  "fiddle-faddle  non- 
sense," I  think  is  not  to  be  tolerated. 

Chairman. —  I  consider  the  language  most  im- 
proper. 

Mr.  Young. —  I  would  like  to  know  when  are  we 
lo  have  the  doctor's  assistance?  He  is  not  here 
to-day. 

Mr.  Leahy. — You  leave  it  open  to  him  to  say  that 
when  he  does  come  here  he  is  ordered  out. 

Mr.  Young. — Oh,  he  was  not  ordered  out.  He 
remained  liere  and  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

Chairman. — The  doctor  is  supposed  to  he  here  as 
consulting  sanitary  officer;  as  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned we  are  paying  (or  services  we  never  get. 

Mr.  O'Beiriie. —  Could  we  abolish  the  office  alto- 
gether ? 

Mr.  Young — Y'ou  could  not  ;  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  would  not  sanction  that. 

Chairman. —  We  could  reduce  the  salary  to  the 
testamentdry  shilling. 

M  r.  Young  — What  is  the  doctor's  real  office  ? 

Clerk.  — He  is  Consulting  Sanitary  Officer. 

Mr.  Dunne. —  And  he  is  never  consulted  on  any- 
thing ! 

Mr.  Leahy. — I  wish  the  entire  Sanitary  Act  was 
abolished. 

.V!r.  Young.  —  It  is  a  mo«t  absurd  act. 
The  sunject  then  dropped. 


RAILWAY  ITEMS. 


Dublin  and  Wicklow. — The  directors  re- 
port that  the  earnings  of  their  line  for  past 
half-year  are  less  by  i'9,09.5  than  for  corres- 
ponding six  months  of  1878.  The  capital 
expenditure  during  the  six  months  amounted 
to  £'23,827  5s.  '.)A. ;  of  this  i;7,000  has  been 
incurred  in  doubling  the  line  between  Kings- 
town and  Ballybrack,  .£1,200  in  new  buildings 
at  bray,  and  i;4,800  in  new  station  at  West- 
land -row  ;  £2,000  has  been  paid  for  purchase 
of  land.  Six  new  horse-boxes  have  been 
added  to  the  rolling  stock,  at  a  cost  of  ±'1,100. 
The  discount  on  the  issue  of  the  New  Four 
per  Cent.  Stock  has  amounted  to  £3,370. 
New  capital  was  raised  during  the  halt-year 
to  the  amount  of  £03,930  by  the  issue  of 


Four  per  Cent.  Preference  Stock,  at  the 
price  of  £95  per  every  £100. 

Derrt  Central. — The  directors  report 
that  they  have  entered  into  a  contract  for  the 
erection  of  stations  with  Messrs.  Dixon  and 
Co.,  Belfast,  to  be  completed  in  November. 
The  county  guaranteed  shares  have  all  been 
issued  except  £4,760  and  at  par.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  shares  upon  which  the 
Mercers'  and  Ironmongers'  Companies,  of 
London,  have  guaranteed  5  per  cent., 
amounting  to  £14,750,  are  now  to  be  issued. 
The  directors  have  received  from  the  Irish 
Board  of  Works  £50,000  on  account  of  the 
loan  of  £90,000,  and  believe  that  the  re- 
maining £40,000,  with  the  balance  of  un- 
issued guaranteed  shares,  will  complete  the 
works.  With  the  exception  of  about  £800 
all  the  land  required  for  working  the  line  has 
been  paid  for.  The  whole  line,  except  about 
two  miles,  has  been  brought  to  formation 
level.  Thirty-seven  bridges  have  been  built, 
but  the  chief  one  in  progress  is  that  over  the 
River  Bann,  of  which  the  masonry  is  nearly 
completed,  and  the  iron  work  in  progress  of 
erection.  The  contractor  has  three  loco- 
motives working  upon  the  line,  and  the 
engineer,  Mr.  Barton,  of  Dundalk,  expects  in 
a  few  months  to  have  the  line  ready  for 
opening. 


BUCHAN'S  SELF-ACTING  INDUCED- 
CURRENT  FIXED  VENTILATORS. 

Mr.  Buchan  is  certainly  fertile  in  plans  and 
prolific  in  inventions,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
sanitary  appliances  are  concerned.  He  is 
never  done  with  devising  methods  to  get  rid 
of  foul  smells,  and  inducing  fresh  currents 
of  air  to  take  the  place  of  the  freely  or 
forcibly  ejected  ones.  If  he  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  all  his  inventions  in  respect  to 
water-closet  apparatus  and  special  and 
general  ventilation,  he  deserved  to  succeed 
in  respect  to  several  of  them,  from  the 
industry  and  persistency  he  has  evidenced  in 
prosecuting  his  experiments.  He  is  evidently 
keeping  pace  with  the  sanitary  science  of  his 
time,  if  he  is  not  in  advance  of  it  in  some 
things  ;  and  the  majority  of  his  appliances 
are  worthy  of  attention  and  adoption. 

We  illustrate  to-day  one  of  the  latest  of 
Mr.  Buchan's  inventions — his  Patent  Self- 
Acting  Induced-Current  Fixed  Ventilators. 
They  are  designed  and  intended  to  produce 
a  rapid  up-current,  and  in  action  they  tend 
to  it,  and,  having  no  mechanical  action,  their 
liability  to  down-draught  is  less  than  any 
fixed  ventilators  hitherto  introduced.  As 
their  name  implies, 
they  act  upon  the 
principle  of  the  in- 
duced current.  The 
wind,  or  horizontal  air 
current,  in  rushing 
through  between  the 
outside  perpendicular 
plates  and  the  body  of 
the  ventilator,  draws 
out  with  it  the  air 
within,  thus  causing 
an  up-current  in  the 
pipe  or  ventilating 
shaft,  upon  which  the 
ventilator  is  fixed. 
They  work  with  the 
slightest  amount  of 
air,  and,  from  a  series 
of  experiments,  have 
shown  most  favourable 
results  compared  with 
other  ventilators.  The 
inside  diameter  of  the 
up-cast  shaft  or  pipe 
may  be  from  about 
one-third  to  one-half 
the  diameter  of  the 
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body  of  the  ventilator,  just  as  ordered  or 
desired.  P'or  instance,  a  24-in.  ventilator 
may  have  its  up-cast  pipe  any  size  from  8-in. 
or  9-in.  to  12-in.  in  diameter.  This  variation 
supplies  a  public  need,  as  it  allows  room  for 
a  cheaper  or  more  expensive  article  to  be 
selected,  as  best  suits  the  circumstances  in 


Fig.  4. 
Vertical  .Sf'ction, 


each  case.  The  greater  up-current  of  course 
will  be  found  to  exist  in  the  ventilator  with 
the  larger  body,  in  proportion  to  the  ventila- 
ting pipe.  It  will  be  seen  from  examination 
that  the  smaller  sized  ventilators — say  from 
6-in.  diameter  to  12-in.  or  15-in. 
— may  be  made,  as  in  Fig.  1,  to 
slip  down  upon  the  ventilating 
pipe,  as  for  the  iron 
ventilating  ones  of 
soil-pipes,  drains, 
J3  ij,  rooms,  or  small 
icjA]  c  offices.  The  larger 
p.  sized  ventilators  are 

Verticdl  'se'ction  better   if  made  uhowlnK  Woorl 

of  Ventilator,  the  style  shown  in  Frame  at  Ridge. 

Fig.  3  (a  rough  ver- 
tical section),  so  as  to  sit  upon  the  square 
wooden  base  prepared  to  receive  it,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  4,  where  G  is  the  ridge,  F  the  wooden 
base  or  seat,  and  e  the  ventilating  pipe. 

The  drawing  No.  2  is  a  perspective  view 
of  an  ornamental  fixed  ventilator  in  its  place. 
In  fixing,  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  the 

junction  of 
the  ventila- 
tor and  the 
up-cast  pipe 
is  air-tight. 
The  ventila- 
tors,  of 
course,  may 
be  made  to 
suit  various 
styles  of  ar- 
chitecture. 
As  to  cost, 
we  need  not 
enter  on  that 
here,  save  to 
say  that 


fixed 
lators 
waste 
soil 


venti- 
for 
and 
pipes, 


&c.,  can  be 
had  from  20s. 
upwards.  It 
will  be  seen 
from  the 
figures  and 
what  we  have 
stated  above 
that  Mr. 
Buchan's 
outlet  venti- 
lators are 
very  useful 
appliances, 
and  we  do 
not  hestitate 
to  say  will  be  found  serviceable  in  various 
situations. 


Fig.  2. 

Induced-Current  Fixed  Ventilator. 


ARCHITECTURAL. 


An  old  man  —  one  of  those  who,  in  the 
golden  days  (when  a  spade  meant  a  spade, 
and  a  croneyhane,  issued  by  the  "  Asso- 
ciated Irish  Mine  Company"  and  payable  at 
Cronebane  Lodge  or  in  Dublin,  was  value 
for  a  halfpenny),  thought  seriously  on  busi- 
ness— liked  to  see  proper  drainage  provided 
for  houses  before  foundations  were  tliought 
of ;  brick  walls  at  least  one  and  a-half  in 
thickness  ;  and  partitions  not  dangerous  to 
lean  against ;  when  machine-made  architraves 
were  unknown,  and  mitres  kept  their  mouths 
shut ;  when  neither  hardware  merchants  nor 
house-letters  gave  certificates  for  sanitary 
excellence,  but  were  content  to  dispense  tlieir 
penn'orth  of  nails  over  the  counter,  or  take 
their  three  tenpennies  and  write  the  particu- 
lars in  a  book,  probably  bearing  in  mind — 
"A'e  sutor  ultra  crepidtim"  (Ah,  why  will  the 
shoemaker  be  beyond  his  shoe  ?),  and  never 
thought  he  would  see  quay  walls  made  like 
dirt  pies  of  a  rotten  compound  called  concrete ! 
He  mused  on  the  changes  of  life,  and  thought 
could  such  a  thing  as  a  jingle  (the  vehicle  of 
his  youth)  be  had  even  in  Ringsend.  He 
knew  there  was  one  there  in  1850  ;  it  was 
useful  as  a  dormitory  for  domestic  fowl ! 
From  tlie  jingle  his  mind  turned  on  other 
subjects — the  omnibuses  that  Classon  en- 
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(leavoured  to  establish  ;  the  steam  coach  of 
Sir  James  Anderson,  that  stuck  in  the  Bog 
of  Allen,  and  subsequently  did  duty  as  a  corn 
mill  in  Townsend-street ;  the  coach  of  Mason, 
with  its  first,  second,  and  third  class  com- 
jiiirtments,  plying  to  Dundruni, — and  a  change 
came  o'er  the  spirit  of  his  dream,  and  he  Saw 
a  cabriolet  with  a  tiger  in  top  boots  perched 
up  on  one  side  of  the  hood,  and  Doctor 
Ouiuncss's  hansom  cab,  Wilson's  "  Favor- 
ites," and  William  Leadbetter  l^arrington's 
trams ;  and  the  old  man  dosed  in  his  chair. 
He  was  awakened  by  an  unaccustomed  noise, 
and,  looking  out  of  his  window  in  the  golden 
light  of  a  July  sunset,  his  son  appeared — the 
offspring  of  his  early  affections,  the  fortunate 
fulfilment  of  liis  later  hopes — borne  by  in  a 
jiatent  semi-elliptical  steel  and  gunmetal 
'J'roaiih'riiim,  Voitiirc  de  fiii'/ii/e  da  Nordc, 
with  horses  ii  la  tajidcm  ;  and  still  he  mused. 
"  Mary,"  said  he,  calling  to  bis  daughter, 
"  what 's  that  ?"  "  Father,"  said  she,  "  it 's 
Mick.  Oh,  dear  father,  isn't  he  dashing  ?" 
"  Ah,"  said  the  old  man,  "  hut  what  comes 
after  ^  da.ihin(/'  ?"  And  Mary  could  but  sigh 
as  she  technically  and  like  a  builder's  daughter 
replied,  "  Wldlcwashing  1"  2. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ST.  JOHN'S  ORATORY, 
KILMACDUAGH. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  say  a  word  in  reference 
to  Mr.  Deane's  rejiort  regarding  the  work  of 
restoration  just  effected  at  Kilmacduagh. 
Mr.  Deane  considers  that  St.  John's  Oratory 
at  Kilmacduagh,  is  "  interesting  "  ;  at  least 
in  a  qualified  sense.  He  adds  that — "  all 
that  is  possible  has  been  done  to  sustain  its 
tottering  walls."  Perhaps  Mr.  Deane 
considers  this  a  clear  way  of  intimating  that 
absolutely  nothing  has  been  done  for  its 
preservation.  As  a  matter  of  fact  "  its 
tottering  walls  "  are  left  to  totter  or  sustain 
themselves  as  best  they  may. — Yours,  &c., 
Jerome  A.  Fahey,  P.P. 

Peter's  Well,  Loughrea. 

A  CURIOSITY  IN  PROFESSIONAL 
LITERATURE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 
"  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam." 

— HOHACE. 

"  But  John  P. 
Kobinson  he 
Sez  they  didn't  know  evei  thin"  down  in  Judee." 

— J.  R.  Lowell. 

Sir, — Will  you  permit  me  space  for  a  word 
or  two  as  to  a  pitiable  evidence  of  incapacity 
thiit  has  lately  come  under  my  notice  ?  I  find 
it  is  the  fashion  to  laud  a  certain  kindred 
society  at  the  expense  of  us  poor  architects  ; 
but  what  would  be  said  of  an  architect  who 
would  unblushingly  permit  a  printed  paper 
to  leave  his  office  purporting  to  be  a  specifi- 
cation, but  which  would  merely,  after  a 
description  of  site  and  locality,  refer  to  the 
building  it  was  supposed  to  represent,  in  the 
absence  of  drawings  or  plans  as  a  house  of 
such  or  such  a  class.  And  yet  such  has  been 
done — such  a  document  has  actually  been 
issued,  and  from  an  establishment  which, 
though  not  a  Government  office,  is  of  nearly 
equal  public  importance. 

Although,  for  obvious  reasons,  I  will  not 
attempt  to  give  a  copy  here  of  the  paper  nor 
name  of  the  composer,  still  for  the  benefit  of 
the  profession  I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to 
state  somewhat  of  a  parallel  case.  I  have 
heard  it  said,  as  an  excuse  for  the  offender, 
that  the  work  was  peculiar,  and  he  could 
have  had  no  practice  at  it.  This  I  have  no 
doubt  was,  or  is  so,  but  were  there  no  persons 
whom  he  could  consult,  for  either  love  or 
money  ?  He  is  a  man  comparatively  rich, 
and  one  would  think  it  would  have  been  better 
to  fee  a  professional  adviser  than  display  such 
ignorance.  Well,  as  I  before  said,  the  building 
is  to  be  of  such  a  class  ;  size  and  material  are 
left  to  the  imagination.  Of  course,  it  is 
evident  that  mu'-.h  metal  will  enter  into  the 
structure,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
description,  so  that  one  party  may  suppose 


parts  to  be  made  of  steel,  parts  of  brass,  &c., 
whilst  another  may  decide  in  his  own  mind 
to  make  all  of  copper,  and  estimate  accord- 
ingly ;  and  a  third  will  say  to  himself,  "  I  will 
go  in  for  cast  iron !"  When  the  tender  is 
accepted  and  work  completed,  with  no  end  of 
extras,  who  is  to  judge  as  to  what  was  meant? 
The  builder  will  say,  "  You  specified  a  first- 
class  house,  you  said  nothing  as  to  size." 
"  No,"  says  Mister  C.E.  ;  "  because  I  calcu- 
lated on  the  mudl  size  of  first-class  houses." 
"Well,"  says  Mister  Contractor,  "I  have 
built  it  the  usual  size."  "  There  is  no  ven- 
tilation, no  chimney  flues ;  the  grates  are 
made  to  burn  coals,  I  wanted  gas  stoves." 
"  Why  didn't  you  say  so  ?  "  replies  contractor. 

But  you,  Mr.  Editor,  nor  your  readers,  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  receive  this  as  fact, 
yet  I  can  assure  you  it  is  not  so  absurd  as 
the  reality  for  wliich  intending  contractors 
were  obliged  to  deposit  a  sum  of  money  for 
fear  they  would  not  return  the  precious  ver- 
biage, although  I  should  not  call  it  so,  it  was 
not  verbose,  but,  on  the  contrary,  most  pain- 
fully brief.  Tlie  superabundance  of  words, 
if  any,  was  on  the  wrong  side. 

Well,  sir,  I,  for  one  architect,  am  grateful 
that  we  are  not  as  other  professionals  are,  at 
the  same  time  that  I  would  warn  my  younger 
brethren  that  they  cannot  be  too  careful  as 
to  their  specifications,  for,  believe  me,  they 
need  not  depend  on  an  University  education 
when  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad. 

Thomas  Leary,  C.E., 

Architect  and  Slater. 

Lazer's  Hill,  12th  August,  1879. 

FALL  OF  HOUSES  IN  SACKVILLE- 
STREET— ESCAPE  OF  A  REGIMENT 
IN  1814. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — My  cousin  John  in  your  last  number 
writing  from  the  Royal  College  of  Science, 
St.  Stephen's-green,  on  the  rise  and  fall  of 
Jerry,  gives  an  excellent  advice  as  to  how 
such  speculators  should  be  dealt  with.  This 
calls  to  my  mind  a  subject  that  I  would  like 
to  hear  somewhat  of  from  your  justly 
esteemed  contributor  of  "Adversaria  Hiber- 
nica,"  viz. : — About  fifty  years  ago  in  my 
father's  workshops  I  frequently  heard  dis- 
cussed the  reason  for  the  falling  of  houses  in 
Sackville-street  on  the  site  of  the  new  Post 
Office.  As  well  as  I  can  remember  the 
subject,  the  square  plot  on  which  the  Post 
Office  stands  was  occupied  somewhere  about 
1813  by  four  large  houses,  run  up  in  extra- 
ordinary haste,  and  ready  for  occupation 
early  in  1814.  The  peace  being  proclaimed, 
there  was  a  sudden  influx  of  military  to 
Dublin,  and  the  authorities,  in  lieu  of  better 
barrack  accommodation,  placed  a  regiment 
in  the  newly-finished  dwellings,  which,  un- 
able to  bear  the  weight,  fell,  the  soldiers 
narrowly  escaping  with  their  lives.  My  very 
imperfect  recollection  of  the  matter  leads 
me  to  imagine  that  blame  was  attached  to  the 
use  of  the  newly-introduced  American  or 
Canadian  deals  in  joists  and  floors,  and 
general  slightness  of  the  work.  The  ruins 
were  rapidly  cleared  away  to  make  room  for 
the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
new  Post  Office  (at  which  grand  ceremony 
my  mother's  watch  was  stolen),  and  as  the 
whole  neighbourhood  was  in  a  shocking  mess 
with  erecting  new  buildings  and  getting  rid 
of  old,  the  falling  of  the  houses  and  narrow 
escape  of  the  101st  regiment  passed  away 
fi-om  the  memory  of  the  citizens.  I  should 
like  to  hear  something  more  about  it. — 
Y'ours,  &c..  Fillister  Plane. 

Royal  Dublin  Society, 
Duke's  Lawn. 

P.S. — Are  there  any  remains  of  Beres- 
ford's  riding  house  standing  ? 


THE  ROYAL  ARCH^OLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE  AT  TAUNTON. 

The  congress  of  this  institute  commenced 
on  the  5th  inst.  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  The  members 
were  received  in  the  Shire  Hall  by  the  Mayor 
at  one  o'clock,  and  an  address  of  welcome 


was  read  by  the  Town  Clerk,  and  a  similar 
address  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Meade 
on  behalf  of  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological 
Association.  Both  of  these  addresses  were 
briefly  replied  to  by  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide. 
The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  tlien  pro- 
ceeded to  deliver  his  inaugural  address,  which 
was  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  one. 
Later  in  tlie  day  the  members  and  friends  of 
the  Institute  dined  with  the  Mayor  and  Cor- 
poration. Subsequently  a  perambulation  of 
the  town  was  made,  and  the  castle,  remains  of 
the  priory  and  St.Mary  Magdalene,andJames's 
churches  visited.  In  the  evening  at  half- 
past  eight,  the  Antiquarian  Section  opened 
in  Taunton  Castle-Hall,  when  Dr.  Pring 
read  the  first  part  of  his  pa|)er  on  "  Some  Evi- 
dences of  the  Occupation  of  the  Ancient  Site 
of  Taunton  by  the  Britons  and  the  Romans." 
The  Architectural  Section  was  then  opened, 
and  Sir  Charles  Anderson  read  a  short  paper 
"  On  Towers."  A  number  of  visits  were 
made  on  the  following  days  to  places  in  the 
vicinity,  and  several  interesting  pai)ers  were 
read.    The  congress  closed  on  the  I'ith  inst. 


ON  A  LATE  JOYOUS  OCCASION. 

"  II  coato  pcu  k  amasser  hmucoup  de  licliessea,  et  beaucouii 
i  en  umasser  puu." — ItocHKPDUCACLT. 

"  I'ly  to  the  deuert,  fly  with  me." 

— MoOBB. 

Oh,  liadn't  we  tlie  spree 

Beyaiil  tLere  in  Gli'iicree, 
Wliere  we  went  ou  the  Soj^-x\\z'x  iuvitation,  O, 

With  the  Corporation  nobs 

And  no  end  of  Dublin  Hnobs, 
To  witness  the  effects  of  reformation,  U  .' 

Some  went  round  by  Saint  Ann's 

On  cyars  and  sliundry  dans. 
Where  erst  was  the  Quoit  Club  raised  by  Lombard,  0. 

To  be  sure  they  nil  got  down 

And  walked  the  hill  at  Friarstown, 
Just  to  ease  the  poor  beasts  they  so  encumbered,  O; 

Whilst  others  chose  the  route, 

With  many  a  jovial  shout — 
Altho'^^mucli  too  early  for  siiif;'"!?,  O — 

Where  they  caujjht  sight  of  the  sea. 

And  the  air  of  Killakee 
Rich  complexions  to  their  counteDances  bringing,  O. 

On  the  Military  Road 

We  formed  a  dashing  crowd. 
All  agog  for  the  eating  and  the  drinking,  () ; 

For  from  that  you  may  be  sure 

No  one  went  beliind  the  door. 
But  didUlieir  duty  honestly  like  winking,  O. 

Amongst  the  foremost  there 

Was  onr  own  benign  Lord  Mayor, 

Supported  by  his  Greace  and  Johnny  Carroll,  0, 
And  Joe  Manning,  ever  true 
Where  there 's  entertainment  due 

With  Bcveridge,  be  it  in  the  stoup  or  barrel,  O. 

There  was  a  choice  menu — 

Gigot  and  Irish  stew, 
With  Poulet  a  creason.i,  and  new  potatoes,  O, 

And  lots  of  bread  and  cheese 

(But  we  missed  dear  Willy  Rees, 
To  piano-forte  a  chorus  and  elate  us),  O. 

For  sure  we  rarely  get 

Such  a  dejeuner  fourchette  ; 
But  Billy  never  feeds  with  a  contractor,  0. 

But  did  not  some  little  bird 

Sing  of  a  Pie  de  Perlgordl — 
Perhaps  the  jealous  spite  of  a  detractor,  O. 

We  know  Sir  Arthur  Rose 
May  be  generous  if  he  chose, — 

We  '11  let  that  stand  there  for  the  present,  0. 
Too  much  of  Norfolk  turkey 
Might  make  our  senses  murky, 

And  for  our  parts  we  much  prefer  a  pheas  tnt,  0. 

Well,  after  all  this  cheer, 

Speeches,  crying  of  "  Hear,  hear," 
And  the  band  playing  choruses  andante,  0, 

There  was  a  grand  collection 

(Always  after  a  refection 
The  heart  is  light  as  any  figurante,  0). 

Just  se-venty  pounds  was  given 
To  this  work  approved  by  heaven, 

With  best  wishes  for  the  future  of  the  chilur,;,  0  ; 
And  then  we  all  went  home 
By  the  lovely  way  we 'd  come, 

So  oft  described  and  praised  in  Irish  Bui  ukb,  O  ! 

Eus  in  Urbe,  4th  August,  1879.  2. 
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ACCIDENTS. 

At  the  Lee  Mills,  Cork,  on  Thursday,  a 
man  named  Connor,  a  painter  by  trade,  went 
to  visit  a  friend  who  was  employed  at  the 
works,  and  whilst  passing  some  of  the  machi- 
nery his  clothes  were  caught,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  the  unfortunate  man's  body  was 
drawn  in  and  frightfully  mutilated.  An 
iniiuest  was  held. 

A  labourer  who  had  been  engaged  in 
clearing  out  a  sewer  at  Dominick-street,  met 
his  death  on  Wednesday  by  a  wall  6  ft.  in 
height  falling  upon  him  whilst  so  engaged. 

At  Lemonsfield,  Co.  Limerick,  two  men 
engaged  in  sinking  a  pump-well  on  coming 
upon  rock  had  to  resort  to  gunpowder,  and 
on  the  ignited  fuse  touching  too  quickly  the 
powder  heavy  pieces  of  stone  were  thrown 
up,  one  of  them  striking  a  man  and  killing 
him  at  once.  The  other  was  not  fatally 
injured,  and  lies  in  the  hospital. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  Long  Sitting. — A  morning  journal  of  last 
wet-k  informs  its  readers  that  "  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  British  iMedical  Associatioti  was  openeil 
yesterday  [at  Corl<],  and  will  be  continued  until 
the  close  of  the  winter  '.! 

Akt  Treasures  at  Grostenor  House. — 
The  Duke  of  Wesiminster  has  aaaiii  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  designers  and  artisans  inspectint; 
Gros»enor  House,  with  its  art  treasures,  during 
the  present  and  tollowin>;  month. 

An  Owen  Sound  "  architect  and  building  engi- 
neer "  ainiounces  that  he  has  a  practical  knowledtie 
of  building  generally,  and  will  allow  a  liberal  dis- 
count on  churches,  cliaoels,  Sunday-school  huild- 
iii^rs,  &c.  !  !    He  might  try  his  fortune  over  here. 

Schools  for  Drawing  in  Paris  — The 
national  teaching  of  drawing  in  Paris  has  at  length 
been  definitely  agreed  upon.  There  are  to  be 
established  153  schools  for  boys,  38  for  girls,  47 
classes  fur  adults,  4  schools  for  men,  and  4  for 
women.  Besides  these  classes,  the  city  of  Paris 
also  proposes  to  arrange  for  public  lectures  on  art. 

The  grand  portal  of  Strasbourg  Cathedral  is  at 
last  finished.  The  two  doors  of  bronze  consists  of 
1.500  pieces,  650  ornarnental-headed  nails,  300 
roiettes,  98  large  lozenge-sliaped  plates,  14  figure 
scenes,  14  half-lozenges  with  animals,  181  lozenges 
with  plafits,  and  foliage,  and  so  forth.  The  sub- 
jects are  all  from  sacred  history. 

A  Stuam  Supply  in  New  York. — A  Steam- 
power  and  Heating  Company  has  been  incorporated 
tor  the  "  making  of  steam  to  be  conveyed  in  pipes 
through  the  streets,  squares  and  lanes,  to  beat  all 
buildings,  public  and  private,  for  cooking  and  for 
heating  of  water  in  houses,  and  for  a  motive  power 
in  all  cases  where  steam  can  he  properly  used  ;  also 
for  clearing  the  streets  of  snow  and  ice,  and  to  be 
used  in  any  and  every  manner  where  steam  can  be 
employed  for  a  useful  purpose."    What  next  ? 

A  Noble  Scot. — Mr.  William  Hunter,  of 
Blacket-place,  Edinburgh,  who  died  a  few  days 
8:^0,  has  left  the  whole  income  arising  on  the  capital 
of  his  estates,  amounting  to  about  £100,000,  to  be 
applied  in  the  payment  of  annuities  of  £10  to  £30 
to  natives  of  Scotland  in  decayed  circumstances, 
who  have  been  engaged  in  business  in  Edinburgh,  as 
merchants,  manufacturers,  or  other  tradesmen. 
The  beqnest  will  take  effect  after  the  death  of  cer- 
tain annuitants  and  a  period  of  accumulation.  Mr. 
Hunter  was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Hunter  and 
Co.,  clothiers,  Edinburgh. 

Thb  Electric  Light. — At  the  half-yearly 
meeting  of  the  Cork  Ga»  Consumers'  Com(ianv,  a 
diuuend  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum  uas 
declared.  The  chairman,  in  referring  to  the 
electric  light,  which  was  recently  exhibited  in  that 
city,  said  the  light  which  was  shown  by  the  Gas 
Company  in  their  improved  burners  compared  very 
favourably  with  the  electric  light  ;  and,  if  expense 
was  no  object,  they  could  produce  light  of  any 
illuminating  power  that  might  be  desired.  Until 
the  advocates  of  the  electric  light  discovered  the 
means  of  storing  the  liuht  in  advance  he  did  not 
think  the  shareholders  had  anything  to  fear  at 
present. 

The  Largest  Trbb  in  the  World. — There 
i»  at  present  on  exbibiiion  in  New  Vork  a  section 
of  an  iinnieiisp  tree  which  ha*  been  brought  from 
Caiilornia.  The  Kew  Yurk  Herald  says:  -"This 
wuiidertul   speciuieii  of  nature's   Uitiidiwurk  was 


discovered  in  1874.  It  was  growing  in  a  prove 
near  Tiile  River,  Tulare  County,  Ciilifornia,  about 
75  miles  from  Visali.  Its  top  had  been  broken  off, 
probably  at  some  remote  period,  and  when  dis- 
covered it  was  still  240  ft.  hiuh.  The  body  of  the 
tree  where  it  whs  broken  was  12  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  had  two  limbs  measiirina  respectively,  9  ft  and 
10  ft.  in  diameter.  Tlie  trunk  measured  below  II  I  fi. 
This  ainicieiit  monarch  of  the  forest  is  called  '  Old 
.Moses,' alter  a  inouiilain  near  which  it  stood.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  4,840  years  old,  and  it  is  the 
largest  tree  that  has  ever  been  discovered.  The 
section  on  exhil>ition  is  75  ft.  in  circumference,  and 
25  It.  across.  It  is  capable  of  holding  150  people 
in  its  interior.  The  interior,  as  now  fitteil  up,  is 
arranued  like  a  drawinti-room.  A  carpet  has  been 
laid  down  ;  there  is  a  piano,  sofa,  tallies  and  chairs, 
with  scenes  from  California  hung  around,  and 
people  move  about  quite  freely.'' 

Cleanliness  all  the  Week,  Dirt  on 
Sundays. — "The  Belfast  Town  Council,"  writes 
a  correspondent  of  the  Newry  Telegraph,  "  have 
decided  to  close  their  new  baths  and  wash-houses 
on  Sundays.  These  baths  being  exclusively  meant 
for  the  use  of  the  working  classes,  it  was  at  first 
intended  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  remain  open 
for  some  time  on  Sunday  mornings.  But  the  inevi- 
table deputation  of  clergymen  waited  upon  the  coun- 
cil and  induced  them  to  rescind  their  decision.  The 
Mayor  sensibly  remarked  that  '  a  man  will  <orsliip 
God  none  the  worse  of  being  clean,'  and  certainly  it 
does  seem  '  straining  at  a  gnat '  that  these  reverend 
gentlemen,  none  ol  whom,  I  should  think,  would 
object  to  take  a  bath  in  his  own  house  on  Sunday 
morning,  will  refuse  their  poorer  brethren  the 
privilege  of  enjoying  that  which  is  so  conducive  to 
health,  and  which  they  may  not  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  enjoying  during  the  week.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  council  will  yet  see  its  way  to  open  the 
doors  of  the  baths  to  those  who  wish  to  use  them 
for  an  hour  or  two  on  Sunday  mornings,  as  the  in- 
dulgence in  this  undoubted  luxury  would  he  of 
great  benefit  to  many,  without  in  the  least  inter- 
fering with  any  man's  observance  of  the  Lord's 
Day." 


TO  COKRESPONDENTS. 

Notes  of  Works. — We  desire  to  inform  one  or  two  architects 
that  if  their  notes  were  wortli  st  nding  st  all  we  ouglit  to 
h:ive  received  them  in  the  first  instance,  and  not  in  a 
seciind-hanrl  form.  Under  these  circumstances  we  will  in 
future  decline  to  receive  theii  's  or  similar  communications, 
and  the  parties  concerned  may  elect  to  send  them  where 
they  like  "  over  the  water"  or  under  the  water,  a  not  in- 
appropriate place  for  the  "puffs"  of  some  prolessional 
^enllemen. 

C.  E  (Cork).— We  quite  agree  with  you  that  the  medical 
gentlemen  named  could  be  bettei'  employed  than  in  uctiiiii 
the  "touteis"  for  some  manufacturing  firms.  Public 
Health  is  one  thing,  but  its  advocacy  ousilit  to  be  kept  apart 
from  the  interests  of  "shop,  shop,  shop  !  " 

ViNOKX  — There  is  no  vindication  needed.  The  intelligent 
portion  of  the  public  at  least  have  thoroughly  understood 
tlie  aims  and  objects  of  the  parties. 

"  AcLu  Kkkkib  "  (Edinburgh)  — l  hanks  for  your  promise. 

Eeceivf.c — A.  K.  C. — A  Plumber  (under  consideration) — 
"Artisans'  Dwellings,  Iniblin  "  (dittos — Northern  Archi- 
tect J.  It.  L.— "'the  Irish  Institute" — M.  D.  —  Carlisle 
Bridge— K.  E.— S.  P.,  Ac. 


"The  world  has  been  endowed  with  one  of  the  greatest 
blea-shigs  in  the  manufacture  of  Macniven  and  Cameron's 
excellent  pens." — Readiiu)  JJerald. 

■*  'I'hey  come  as  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  men, 
The  Pickwic;i,  the  Owl,  and  the  Waverley  Pen." 
"  'I'hey  are  a  treasure." — Standard. 
Just  nut!  The  HINIHJU  PEMS,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 
"  In  till  oc  graduated  oblique  points  are  inestimable." 

Patentees:  MACNIVEN  &  CAMEKON, 

23  to  ii  lii.AiK-STRKKT,  EoiNBiiROH.     ( Esta bli.flied  1770). 
Penmaker$  to  Her  Majtatijs   Government  Offices. 
Sample  liox,  assorted,  all  Isiuds,  is.  Id.  by  post. 


NOTICE. 

It  is  to  he  distiiicthj  understood  that  ahhou/jh 
we  ijive  p/fine  to  letters  of  correspondents,  we  do 
not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

Correspondents  should  send  their  names  and 
addresses,  not  neuessarilij  for  publication. 

We  shall  he  ylad  to  receive  from  any  of  onr 
readers  notes  of  works  in  contemplation  or  in 
proyress  in  town  or  country.  Sio  charye  is 
made  for  insertion. 

KATES  OP  subscription  TO  IRISH  BUILDBR. 
(Town.)      5.    d.  I  (Post.)      s.  d. 

Yearly    .    .    6    0  \  Yearly    .    .  8  0 

JIal/  -yearly     3    0    Half-yearly  4  0 

Quarterly    .    1    6  |  Quarterly    .  2  0 
Payable  in  advance. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  be 
made  payable  to  Mr.  PicXKli  RoE,  42,  Mabbut- 
itreet,  JJubiin. 


HYDRAULIC  LIMKS,  CEMENTS,  &c., 
rAll  of  licit  (Quality), 
WARWICK.SHIUE  BLUE  LIAS  MI.Ml' and  GliOIJND  LIME 
AliElt'l'HAW  LU.MPand  G1:(JUN1)  LIME,  and  I.I.MESTDNE 
IIALKIN  LUMP  and  GKOUNi)  LIME,  and  LIMESTONE 
PORTLAND  CE.MENT,  bearing  a  high  tensile  strain  (In  bags 

and  hnn'clsl 
PATENT  SELENITIC  CEMENT 
IiO.'\IAN  CEMENT  (in  bags  and  barrels) 
"IHE  BHICKS.  TILES  and  CLAY 

PENMAENAIAWK  SETTS,  and  MACADAM  STONE,  and 
other 

BUILDING  MATEIilAL 

Supplied  and  forwarded  to  any  Port  or  Station  by 

WILLIAM  AARON, 

CONTRACTOnS-    AND    lUJILbEllH'  MEtXHANT, 

19  South  John-street,  Liverpool. 
IfAGUIRE'S  SANITAKY  RKFOPvM 

lU  SYSTE.M. 

For  TUoroiigli  Inspection   Guarantee,  and  Insurance  <it  the 
Sanitary  Condition  of  Houses. 
19    D  A  W  SON-STK  E  E'r,  DUBLIN. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  Dublin, 
•J7tli  December,  1878. 
I  higbly  approve  of  the  system  of  Sanitary  Inspection  of 
H0U.S1.S  which  Messrs.  Maguire  and  Son,  of  10  Draw.son-street, 
propose  to  carry  out.  It  will  do  much  good  if  extensively 
taken  advantage  of,  as  the  number  of  dwellings  in  which 
sanitary  appliances  are  defective  is  c(;nsiderable 

CHAKLES  A.  CAMEKON,  M.D. 
Diplomate  in  State  Medicine,  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity; Professor  of  Chemisti'y  and  Hygiene, 
K  C.S.L;  Medical  Officer  of  Health  fir  Dublin 


H 


YDRAULIC  EngineerinjT,  Plumbing,  and 


Gasfltting.—  We  are  e.xtensively  engaged  as  .Nmitary 
Engineers,  and  guarantee  that  the  details  of  work  will  be 
scientifically  carried  out  under  personal  and  efficient  super- 
vision. Estimates  free 

BUOOKS.'THOMAS,  &  CO.,  SACKVILLE-PLACE,  DUBLIN 


TMPEUISHABLE  TESSKLATED  PAVE- 

i    MENTS.— H.  SIISTHORPE  AND  SON,  Agents  to  .Maw 
and  Co.,  are  prepared  to  snpply  Designs  for  Flo{irs  of 
Churches. Conservatories,  Entrnce  Halls,  and  Passages, with 
proper  Workmen  to  lay  them  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 
Variousspecimens  may  be  seen  at  their  Warerooins, 
11  ANn  1-2,  CORK-HILL.  DUBLIN. 

pOOLEY'S  PATENT  WEIGHING  MA- 

I     CHINES. — These  Machines  are  used  upon  the  principal 
railways  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  unrivalled  for  accuracy. 
Specimensmay  be  seen,  and  evoryinformationobtaincd  Irom 
H.  SIBTHORPE  AND  SON, 
11  J:  V>,  CORK  II/LL.  DUBLIN. 

[TNION    PLATE    GLASS  CO.MPANY. 

U  The  very  beautiful  article  of  PlateGlass,  manulactureii 
by  tliiscorapany,  can  be  had  at  the  price  of  tlie  lowest  in  the 
market,  shipped  to  any  Port  in  Ireland. 

H.  SlB'l'HOKPE  AND  SON.  Agents  for  Ireland, 
11  ANO  12,  COliK-HlLL,  DUBLIN. 

PAINTING,  DECORATING,  and  PAPER 

i  HANtilN'GS. 

-W-IX.I.ZAIKI  -WRIGHT, 

BRITISH  <S:  FOREIUN  PAPER  HA.sOINGS  IMPORTER, 

Z    HEN  P.  V  -  S  T  K  E  E  T,  DUBLIN. 
Decorative  and  Plain  Painting  in  all  its  branches  executed  in 
a  superior  style  and  most  permanent  manner 
in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
at  prices  that  will  be  found  moderate. 
Piq)er  Hai  gings.  Decorations,  and  Borders  in  great  variety, 
including  the  latest  novelty  in  (lid  English  or 

Queen  Anne  desiL'iis. 
from  the  lowest  to  the  most  e.spensive  quality. 
Estinutfes  /urnished 

■WILLIAM  •WRIGHT,  Decorator  and  Painter, 

3  HENliY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

\\  0  N  U  M  E  N  r  S ,  TABLETS, 

li-L        and  GRA"VESTONES  of  every  description, 
Erected  or  delivered  in  all  parrs  of  the  country. 
Designs  and  prices  free  on  application  to 

AP    '"s  H  \  R  P  I  M  iKBLE  Works, 

.  r.  OnxVlXr,^  ,7  Bulnswick;  sr.,  Dl'blin. 
N.  B  — A  large  and  varied  stock  on  hands. 


I 


J.  M'GLOUGHLIN. 

3lrt  WUxlm  in  |roii,  (Lopci;  anij  llrass. 

■Works,  19  CUFFE-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

All  communications  by  post  addressed  to  5  Parnell-j  lack 

JAMES  GIBSON  AKD  SON, 
iDcfovatoriS,  ice, 

49    AND    50  MARY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

Works  executed  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Designs 
and  Estimates  I  urnished. 


BEVIS'S  BUILDER'S  PRICE  BOOK, 

AND  GUU'E  FOR  ESllMA'i'ES.    i'rice 'is. ;  postage,  ■'?d. 
"  Practical  experience  turned  to  good  account." — Builltn^ 
News       "  The  prices  have  been  carefully  calculated." — Buil- 
der's Rf  porter. 

BiiVIS'S  BUILDERS'  BOOKKEEPING 

ON  AN  I.MPRoVhD  SY  IL.M.    Price        posi  tree. 
*'  Has  been  adojited  with  excellent  results  " — Badder. 
"  .\  concise,  snnple,  and  accurate  guide." — Budding  Ncirs. 
*'  The  sys'em  is  simple,  ami  should  be  on  the  desk  of  every 
Biiihlcr." — Builders'  Wevklii  Rf/'orler. 

Private  Lessons  by  the  Author.    Prospectus  post  free 
BEVla  AND  Co..  8  ."it.  Martin'.-*  Place.  Cnariut:  Ciosa,  and 
1*7  Lambutli  Uuad,  Luuduu.  . 


THE  TRTSTT  BUTT.DER. 


[Aug.  15,  1870. 


P  0  H  T  0  B  IC  L  L  0    SAW  MILLS, 

1  61  RlCIIMOPID-STREEr,  SOUTH. 

Parties  reomiiinc  any  rtesmptlon  of  HUILDING  MATE- 
RIALS will  Hull  it  tlieir  iiiterrat  to  apply  lieic,  as  tlie  Stock 
in  very  larKe,  and  of  tliu  best  description. 

London  Portland  Cement  of  the  best  quality,  at  the  lowest 
price. 

GEOKGE  MOVERS. 


p  A  N  G  0  11     SLATE     D  E  P  0  '1', 

D  33  HANOVER-STREET,  EAST. 

A  splendid  .Stock  of  .SLATKS  now  on  hands.    Cash  pur- 
chasers will  get  the  benefit  of  recent  reduction  in  quarry  prices 
GliURGE  MOVERS. 

WE  are  now  Sole  Agents  for  Messrs.  J.  B. 
WHITE   &    BKOTHIiltS'    LONDON  I'OltTLANI) 
CEMKNT. 

We  hold  large  Stocks  of 

TIMBER, 
SLATICS. 
CEMKNT, 
PLASI'HK, 
IliONMONGFUy.  and 
JOINEKV  OOODS. 

Tliomaxt  &  (.'liiirIeK  IVIarlin, 

NOIiril    WALL    SAW    MILLS,  DUBLIN. 


N 


U  imi  U  M  B  E  BL  A  N  D     S  A  W 

AND  JOINEKY  WOUKS. 


MILLS 


TlMliEIt,  SLATES,  BUICKS,  TILES,  SEWEIl  PIPE.S, 
HOJIE  AND   KOItEIGN   ELOOinNG.   MOULDINGS.  Jso. 
SPliUCE,  PINE,  MAHOGANY,  and  oilier  LEAVES, 
SCANTLINGS,  and  SLABS. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  JOINERY  WORK. 

ORTIIUMBEULANI)  SAW  MILLS  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 
LOWER  AllHKY  STREET. 

ROOFING  SLATES. 
'■pHE  Subscriber  is  now  discharging  in  Custom 

J-      House  Docks,  ex  "  Oathcriue."  from  New  York. — 
41). Olio   24"  X  14"    1st  quality  Green  American  Slates 
4i),0U0    24"  X  14"         do.       liliie       do.  do. 
This  is  a  splendid  shipment.   Buyers  should  call  and  inspect 
quality.    1  will  sell  cheap  during  the  discharge. 

WILLIAM  GUAIIAM, 

3  BEKESKOUD  PLACE,  DUBLIN. 
P  S. — I  have  always  on  hands  a  large  stock  of  limber, 
Deals,  Klooring  Boards,  &c.,  wliich  will  be  sold  on  very 
favourahle  terms.  

TI!»lUli:flt,    »iLi.%TK<ij,  dc. 

Deals— St.  .John's,  Jllr.imichi.  Quebec,  and  Red. 

Timber— Pitch  ?iue.  Yellow  Pine,  and  Memel. 

Klooring  Boards — 1st  quality  Norway  f  and  1  in. 

Larhwood  and  Plastering  Lath.s. 

S  ates  — liangor,  American,  and  Carnarvon. 

Clay  Goods— Sewer  Pipes,  Klooring  Tiles,  Fire  Bricks, 

Kronting  Bricks,  Ac. 
Mouldings,  Arcliitr.ives,  Norway  Poles,  ,fcc. 

JOHN  M'FERR&N  AND  CO., 
1  BERESFOKD-PLACE.    Stores— Custom  Hocse  Docks. 

41  GEORGE'S-STR  EET 

DUBLIN.  ^'ctS^ 

^i,,-"^^inufac- 

tured  by  Knight, 
_^  Bevan,  and  Slurge.  A 

^^*5     f-^^""'^  large  Stock  in  bags  and  casks, 
-""""^   a:    the  piice  of  ordinary  Cement. 

.DpCKRELL,  SONS,  MARTIN,  &  CO. 

I^^r  Testhnoiiia/s  on  oppHcafion. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

GEOKGE  HOLMES  &  CO., 
|lort[anb  Cement,  f  laster  ofgaris, 

AND  WHITING  MERCHANTS, 
2  and  3  Hanover-quay,  Dublin. 
l*aris  Kxliibition, 

THE  HIGHEST  AWARD  FOR 

LONDON  CEMENTS 

Was  made  to 

Messt's.  FBIAXCIIS  Co., 

For  their  celebrated  "NINE  ELMS  BRAND." 


SOLE  AGENTS — 


BOYD,  SON,  and  Co.. 

ROGERSON'S-QUAY. 

Orders  are  resjyectfulJy  solici- 
s,^^  tedforPoi  tland.Ritman, 
O  C^N^  andParianCemenis. 
CV^Plaster  Paris. 


BOYD, 
SON.  &  Co , 

are  also  in  a  position 
to  deliver 

R  OAC  H    Ul  M  E 

through  the  City,  at  very  low  rates, 
wliich  they  will  have  pleasure  in  quoting, 
on  applicalion. 
Dublin,  March  lith. 


ME.SSU.S.  KAltLKY  and  POWKLLS  beg 

III  to  announce  that  Mes.sr,s.  .lolin  Hardman  and  Co.,  o) 
No.  1,  Upper  Camden-street,  have  resigned  the  business  of 
Artists.  Sculptors,  Church  Painters,  and  Metal  Workers,  in 
their  favour. 

Earley  and  Powells  have  added  to  the  above  mentioned 
business  the  Painting  and  Staining  of  Windows  for  ecclesiiis- 
tical  and  domestic  buildings,  under  the  manageincnt  of  Mr. 
Henry  Powell,  who  conducted  the  Stained  Glass  Department 
of  .1.  il.  and  Co.,  Birmingham  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Thomas  Earley  is  the  only  Church  Decoratorliving  who 
was  taught  his  profession  hj  the  late  A.  Welby  Putin. 

E.  and  P.  being  thoroughly  practical  men  in  each  Depiu  t 
ment,  are  cnaliled  to  supply  real  artistic  work  at  a  moderate 
cost.  They,  therefore,  respectfully  solicit  the  patronage  ol 
the  Clei  gy  and  Gcntrv  of  Ireland. 

CAMDEN-STltEET  WORKS,  DUBLIN. 


ABERDEENSHIRE  POLISHED  GRANITE, 

Foi  Coliimri.s.  Uust  reiicstals,  Monuini^nt.s.  Toiiibs.  &c. 

THKSK  Granites  retain  their  colour  in 

1    cliiiMta,  whcliiur  uxiioscd  to  thcactiuii  ot  the  utino: 
or  otiiurwisi'. 

ALEXANDER  BALLANTINE, 

Agent  for  the  above. 


any 

isphcre 


MAKRt.E  CniMNKypiKCK  Wahkhooms,  Stone  &  Maiiiii.k.  Woiiks, 

139  UPPJiR  DORSET-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


ABERDEEN  GRANITE  MONUMENTS. 

U.\NITE  WOl.'K  of  all  kind.s,  beautiful 

and  enduring;  accurate  Engraving.  Plans  and  prices 
ree  from 

JOHN  W.  LE66E,  Sculptor,  Aberdeen. 


MECHANICAL    ENGIXEERING  AND 
STEA.M  POWER  TUIiltEf  CLOCK  FACTOUV, 

5  Ki,EKT-.->ri!i;Er. 
JAMES  LESWARE, 

(Late  l  oieiiian  lii  J.  lioolh  and  Sun) 
RcL's  to  'nlorin  the  Trade  that  he  is  |m  epaied  to  undertake  the 
Maviji  actuhh  and  Rkpaiks  ol  every  description  ol  C1.0CK 
WoiiK.  Couniry  trade  wdl  receive  prompt  attention.  Esti- 
m.iics  and  specilications  made.  Amateurs'  work  carefully 
executed.    Wheel  cutting  a  speciality. 


Ventilation  according  to  the  Laws  of  Health. 

JSr  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

BUCHAN'S 

SELF  ACTIN'O,  INDL'CED-CURRENT. 

Fixed  Ventilators. 

'1  he  best  and  cheapest  in  the  market. 
Prospectuses  anil  Prices  from  — 

W.  p.  BUCHAN,  Sanitary  Engineer. 

21  RENFREW-STREET,  GLASUOW. 


UAmn   SAW  1I4CH1ME. 


Booth  Brothers,  63  Up.  StepLen-st ,  Dublin 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  TIMBER  STORES, 
12  WENTWOKTH-PLACE, 
Near  .Men  ion-square. 

QEASONED    MAHOGANY,  OAK, 

U  WALNUT,  and  other  WOODS,  in  Log,  Plank,  Foard, 
Veneer,  itc,  &c. 

ROBERT  STRAHAN  and  Co.,  Proprietors. 


DOSS,    MURRAY,    AND    C  0., 

1\   Engineers,  Plumbers,  Brass  Founders,  and  Lead 
Merchants.  Ax. 
91  92,  and  93  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET,  DUBLIN, 
DUNLOE-ST..  BALLINASLOE. 
And  WESTPORT. 


Q    SHEPPARD   has   in   Stock  a  Great 

Variety  of  MARBLE  CHIMNEY  PIKCES  of  tlie  Finest 
Workmanship.  MONUMENTS,  CRESTS,  and  every  descriji- 
tion  of  ORNAMENTAL  WORK  excuted  in  Marble. 

72  BLESSINGTON  STREET,  late  of  Ormonu  Quay. 

DLATE  Glass  Windows,  Lead  Lights,  and 

1     stained  Windows  made  and  glazed  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 
Purchasers  may  select  any  corabination  of  colors  they  consider 
most  effective.   Ijg"  Priced  designs  free. 
BKOOKS,  THOMAS,  <i  Co.,  SACKVILLE-FLACE,  DUBLIN 


Hot  Water  Engineers, 
ENVILLE-STREET,  STOURBRIDGE. 


MEDAL  A  WARDED, 

HORTICULTURAL  SHOW,  ASTON,  1876. 

THE  SLMI'LEST,  NEATE.ST,  CHEAPEST, 

I  and  BEST  lor  HORTICULTURAL  PI'P.I'OSES.  po.sschsei 
the  following  great  advantages  over  other  jiiiiit»:  — 

It  is  made  much  quicker,  and  is  safer  when  inaile. 

Provides  for  expansion  and  contraction  without  the  strnln 
so  common  In  oilier  Pipes. 

All  Pipes  are  plain,  so  may  be  cut  to  anv  length  witliout 
waste. 

Any  Pipe  may  be  removed  or  replaced  without  distnrbiiii' 
the  mhers. 

The  Joints  may.  In  case  of  accident,  be  replaced  at  ti  ithng 
cost 

I  hey  arc  -'lO  percent,  better  than  the  ordinary  Socket  Pipes, 
and  can  be  fixed  at  about  the  same  co.st. 

The  above  joints  have  now  been  in  use  flvi'  years.  They 
arn  fixed  in  various  pal  ls  of  England  and  America,  giving 
everywhere  perfect  satislaction. 


St-KCtALLV  ADAITKO  FOK 

€liiirelie!i,  Si*Iio(»In.  Piil»lie 
Itiiiltliiig^K,  ]llaii!iiioii!K,  Ikii, 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  — 

Joints  mad""  quickly,  quite  safe  when  made. 

Allow  for  expansion  and  contraction  without  strain. 

Connect  at  either  end  or  underneath  with  any  size  Pipe. 

Any  Pipe  may  be  replaced  without  di.^tnrbing  the  oiheii. 

Can  he  made  continuous  in  9  feet  lengths  to  any  extent. 

It  lia.s  all  the  advantages  of  our  Expansion  Joints,  which, 
after  four  years'  practical  test,  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  ID  use. 

Illuslraled  Circular  and  Price  List,  also  Eslimatet  for  Utating 
with  tlie  most  Imjiroved  Boilers. 
EXPANSION  JOINT  PIPES  or  COILS  on  application. 


ORNAMENTAL  TILES. 

THE  CAMPBELL  BRICK  &  TILE  CO., 

-L  STOKE- UPON-TRENT. 

Manufacturers  of 
ENCAUSTIC  and  GEOME  I  RICAL  TILES  and  MOSAICS, 
For  Cliur'.-hes,  Public  Building.s,  Hulls,  Vestibules.  Conserva- 
tories, .fee.    Majolica,  Glazed,  and  other  Tiles,  for  Hearths, 
Fireplaces.  Baths.  Walls    Enamelled  and  EiU'thenware  Tilet 
fr  om  Minton's  China  Works. 

ExniBmoN  Awari>8. 
1872.  Dublin.— First  Class  Medal. 
187.5.  Vienna— .Medal  for  .Merit. 
Pallems,  Prices,  and  Terms  on  applicalion. 
London  Depot — 20«  Great  Portland-street,  Oxford-street.  W 

Dublin  Agents— aO.\SELL,  MliUHELL,  &  Co..  73  Townsend-st 


Moderate  Rates — Undoubted  Secuiity — Prompt  Settlements. 

I  M  J'  E  R  I  A  L  FIRE  A  N  D   LIE  E 

1        OFFICES,  4U  LOWER  SACKVILLE  STREET. 

DCULIN  AGKNT.S — 

Messrs  P.  ASKIN  &  SON. 

AGENTS  also  to  the 
NORWICH  AND  LONDON  ACCIDENl  AND  CASUAL!  Y 
INSURANCE  COMPANY,  <fec. 


MINTON'S  TILES. 

MINTON,  HOLLINS,  &  CO., 

PATENT  TILE  WORKS, 

STUKK-UIX)N-TRENT, 

ESTABLI.'iHED  1840  bv  the  late  HERBERT  MINTON,  and 
his  Nephew  MICHAEL  DAINTRY  HOLLINS,  who  is  now 
the  sole  proprietor;  and  no  clianee  has  ever  occurred  in  con- 
ducting the  business  of  this  Establishment. 

THE  ORIGINAL  PATE.NTS  for  the  .Manufacture  ot  En- 
caustic and  Plain  Tiles  belonged  exclusively  to,  and  weie 
carried  out  by  this  Firm. 

FIRSI-CLASS  AND  GOLD  MEDALS. 
LONDON,  1851. 
P.ARIS,  1855. 
LO.vDON,  1S62. 
PHIL  iDELPHIA,  1876. 

Designs  tunnsiied  iree  on  application,  suitable  lor 
Pavements, 

Wall  Linings  and  Flower-boxes, 
Fireulaces.  Hearths.  &c. 
All  Tiles  bearing  the  impression  of  "MINTON      CO.."  or 
"MINTON  HOLLIN.S,  &  CO."  are  alone  m.ide  by  this  Firm. 


PARIS,  1867. 
MOSCOW,  IS??. 
VIENNA,  isrs. 
PaKIS,  IS78. 


LONDON  HOUSE: 
MINTON  *i  CO., 

4U  Conduit  street, 

Kegent-street,  W. 


MANUUESIER: 
110  King-Street. 
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THE  PRESERYATIOIS  OF  NATIONAL 
MONUMENTS. 

FOURTH  PAPER  [conclusion) . 

rHE  works  of  conservation  in 
respect  to  several  of  our 
ecclesiastical  ruins  are  not 
likely  in  all  cases  to  give 
satisfaction,  either  in  regard  to 
the  extent  of  the  reparations 
or  the  manner  in  which  the  Superintendent 
may  carry  out  the  work.  Dissatisfaction  in 
some  instances  on  the  part  of  archaeologists 
and  antiquaries,  and  even  architects,  need 
cause  no  wonder,  for  it  is  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  and  particularly  in  respect  to 
works  of  architectural  restoration,  that 
difl'erences  of  opinion  will  exist.  Of  course 
the  Government  cannot  be  expected  to 
carry  out  works  of  reconstruction  or  radical 
restoration  on  any  large  scale.  Funds 
to  a  limited  extent  are  made  available 
for  preserving  a  stated  number  of  National 
Monuments,  and  doing  some  repairs  that  will 
further  prevent  them,  or  at  least  prevent 
them  for  a  time  from  tumbling  into  complete 
ruin.  In  a  few  special  instances  tlie  historic 
importance  of  a  pile  of  buildings  and  the 
beauty  of  the  architectural  features  may  de- 
mand a  departure  from  the  ordinary  course, 
and  warrant,  with  the  concurrence  of  national 
opinion,  a  greater  outlay  for  works  of  preser- 
vation. The  works  of  conservation  carried 
out  in  several  instances  by  Mr.  Deane  under 
the  Irish  Board  of  Works  have  been  very 
Bcant,  but  it  must  be  granted  that  the  Super, 
intendent  is  in  a  manner  tied  down  to  con- 
ditions, although  still  at  liberty  to  use  his 
discretion  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  work- 
manship. The  Superintendent  is  an  archi- 
tect of  some  experience,  but  we  are  not 
certain  that  be  bas  himself  claimed,  or  his 
friends  for  hira,  any  extensive  knowledge  of 
aucieul  Irish  architecture,    lie  certainly  was 


not  a  distinguished  archseologist  when  he 
was  appointed  to  his  present  office ;  but,  as 
experience  teaches,  doubtless  he  will  improve 
his  knowledge  while  he  continues  in  his 
present  position. 

Up  till  the  present  time  we  are  not  aware 
that  any  native  architect  or  archseologist  of 
repute  has  been  consulted  outside  the  office 
of  the  Irish  Board  of  Works,  in  relation  to 
any  works  of  conservation  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Deane.  That  there  was  need  for  such  a 
consultation  at  times,  we  dare  avow ;  and  that 
there  will  be  need  for  such  in  some  cases  in 
future,  we  are  equally  certain.  Works,  no 
matter  what  may  be  their  nature,  when 
carried  out  by  the  Government  or  a  depart- 
ment thereof,  on  which  public  funds  are 
expended,  call  for  open,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  judicious  criticism.  A  cathedral  is 
"  restored  "  or  partly  rebuilt  by  a  fund  sub- 
scribed by  a  princely  donor  or  a  number  of 
subscribers.  The  fund  is  a  local  one  to  a 
great  extent,  and  raised  mostly  by  those  in 
the  locality  or  county  in  which  the  cathedral 
or  other  church  may  be  situated ;  but  the 
preservation  of  a  number  of  National  Monu- 
ments is  a  national  undertaking.  In  both 
cases,  however,  the  right  of  criticism  exists 
as  a  public  duty,  and,  on  art  and  archaeo- 
logical grounds,  works  paid  for  by  public 
moneys  need  above  all  others  to  be  done 
well,  and  the  best  advice  and  talent  should 
be  available  and  availed  of  for  the  satisfaction 
of  all. 

Resuming  again  our  notice  of  the  buildings 
reported  upon,  we  come  to  Kilconnell  Abbey, 
in  Galway.  Of  this  building  Mr.  Deane 
writes : — 

"  This  picturesque  ahbey  consists  of  nave,  clian- 
cel,  aisle,  and  south  transept,  with  cloister  court 
and  conventual  buildings.  Two  sides  of  the  clois- 
ters are  nearly  perfect.  The  projpction  on  the  south 
side  I  consider  to  have  been  the  lavatory,  the 
oriainal  stone  basin  being  found  near  it.  The  cloister 
arches  on  easterfi  side  open  into  a  larae  apartment, 
beitjff  much  wider  than  the  other  three  sides.  The 
detail  throuahoiit  is  excellent  of  its  kind.  Several 
altar  toinlis,  ofelahorate  character,  are  quite  perfect. 
Much  had  to  be  done  to  this  abl)ey.  Trees  which 
endanuered  the  walls  have  been  removed,  the  loose 
masonry  secured,  the  tower  carefully  pointed, 
graves  levelled,  inscribed  stones  carefully  relaid." 

Illustrations  are  given  of  the  plan  of  the 
abbey,  elevation  from  the  north,  the  plan  and 
elevation  of  column  and  the  detail  of  piscina. 
We  reproduced  the  last  three  in  preceding 
issue  with  details  of  other  buildings.  We 
hope  the  Superintendent  will  think  it  is  no 
reflection  on  his  work  if  we  again  express  a 
wish  that  local  architects  and  archaeologists 
will  send  us  some  further  details  of  the  works 
of  conservation  under  notice.  Facts  as  to 
the  foundation  and  history  of  our  churches 
and  abbeys  are  available,  but  we  need  infor- 
mation as  to  what  has  really  been  done  or  is 
doing,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  work  has 
been  done.  The  resources  of  a  journal  like 
ours  are  not  sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  under- 
taking the  labour  of  a  circular  tour  over  the 
island,  for  the  supplying  of  special  detailed 
descriptions  and  furnishing  illustrations, 
giving  views  of  buildings  before  and  after 
their  restoration.  Occasionally  we  may  make 
visits  to  certain  districts,  but  in  the  meantime 
local  archaeologists  and  efficient  sketchcrs 
may  render  a  service  to  archaeology  and 
architecture  by  supplying  the  information 
desiderated. 

Concerning  the  buildings  in  Inisealtra,  or 
Holy  Island  on  Lough  Derg,  Mr.  Deane 
writes  : — 

"  Here  sr"  a  number  of  ruins  and  ronrni  tower. 
The  piincijiul  chuich  dedicated  to  8t.  Cuiiuaii.  It 


is  probable  that  alterations  were  made  hy  Brian 
Boroirnhe  in  the  tenth  century.  Kacli  churcii,  ami 
two  of  the  oratories,  have  been  surrounded  by 
slronst  walls  or  cashel,  witli  arched  entrances.  Tlie 
arches  have  fallen,  but  the  arch  stones  are  rujarly  all 
upon  the  spot.  St.  Caiman's  Churcii, tlieinost  perfect 
and  interesting  of  the  proup,  re()uired  much  repnir. 
It  consists  of  nave,  cliancel,  and  beautiful  Iloinan- 
esque  chancel  arch  with  moulded  piers.  'I'lie  ba^'C  of 
the  altar  remains.  This  is  of  more  elaboriie  dcsi'^jti 
than  is  usual  in  such  cliurclies.  The  front  slab, 
which  is  finely  carveil,  was  removed  to  a  chapel 
some  miles  distant,  and  now  disused.  This  stone 
will  l>e  replaced.  To  the  east  ol  St.  Caiman's 
Church  is  a  small  buildina  commonly  called  liie 
Confessional.  It  is  quite  po8sil)le  that  it  was  used 
for  this  purpose.  Its  wliole  lenjith  is  not  moie  than 
10  ft.,  by  6  ft.  wide,  and  built  of  massive  stones. 
At  the  western  ernl  is  a  stone  scat,  the  entrance 
heinii  from  the  east.  St.  Mary's  Cliurch,  ilie 
largest  on  the  island,  with  little  archileef ural 
detail.  Within  the  tliurcb  is  a  fine  inoiniuient  to 
Sir  Robert  O'Brien  and  his  wife,  daciuliler  of  Waller 
Earl  of  Ormoiid,  A.d.  1625.  To  the  norlh  of  St, 
Mary's  are  the  remains  of  an  oratory  surrounded 
by  an  ancient  wall.  Both  have  been  built  wilhiii 
the  circuit  of  very  ancient  earthworks,  vvliicli  appear 
in  several  places  on  the  island.  The  works  on  Holy 
Island  are  now  in  progress." 

Much  interesting  historical  particulars  might 
be  given  of  Holy  Island  and  its  build- 
ings, and  the  pilgrimages  of  more  modern 
times  to  the  celebrated  lough,  but  we  will 
not  occupy  space  with  the  details.  We  hope, 
however,  that  the  ecclesiastical  ruins  on  Holy 
Island,  where  not  too  much  dilapidated,  will 
be  carefully  preserved  by  judicious  repara- 
tions. The  pages  of  Petrie  and  Brash  can 
be  usefully  consulted  for  some  f  tirther  details 
respecting  the  workmanship  and  architec- 
tural features  of  the  ruins  on  Inisealtra 
Island. 

Of  Hoar  Abbey,  County  Tipperary, 
originally  founded  for  the  Benedictines,  but 
subsequently  in  the  possession  of  the  Cis- 
tercians, Mr.  Deane  reports  : — 

"  This  fine  ruin  has  been  carefully  repaired,  tlia 
same  character  of  works  bein-.:  carried  out  as  here- 
tofore described  to  other  slruclures.  Tlie  naie  is 
60  ft.  long  by  23  ft.  wide.  The  eastern  end  is 
lighted  by  fine  lancet  windows,  curtailed  in  I  be 
fourteenth  century,  and  tracery  inserted.  The 
tower  is  in  excellent  preservation.  The  remains  of 
painting  are  to  be  observed  on  walls  of  chancel. 
The  carefully  cut  mason's  marks  on  the  arch  stones 
of  tower  are  well  vvonUy  of  observation.  The 
cloister  court  has  been  traced  by  its  foundations. 
The  interior  has  been  levelled,  and  much  interesting 
detail  uncovered  ;  walls  have  been  built  to  prevent 
the  trespass  of  cattle." 

If  the  "  masons'  marks "  spoken  of  are 
worthy  of  observation,  we  would  like  to  see 
them  at  some  time  or  other  reproduced  in 
connection  with  other  native  masons'  marks. 
If  a  series  were  illustrated,  we  might  be  able 
to  see  were  they  similar  in  form  and  execution 
to  those  found  in  England.  If  we  remember 
aright,  Mr.  George  Godwin,  on  two  occasions 
in  the  Builder  in  past  years,  illustrated  a 
number  of  "  masons'  marks,"  and  several  of 
them  were  very  characteristic.  Whether 
masons'  marks  in  Ireland  are  sometimes  con- 
founded with  Ogham  or  other  character,  or 
vice  versa,  we  will  not  say,  but  we  have  a 
grave  suspicion  that  mistakes  occur  often, 
and  speculations,  far-fetched,  are  sometimes 
indulged  in. 

The  works  commenced  at  Timoleague, 
County  Cork,  and  referred  to  in  last  year's  re- 
port, are  now  stated  to  be  completed.  Passing 
over  early  historical  particulars,  this  abbey 
appears  to  have  been  repaired  as  late  as  IG.)  t. 
"  The  general  features  of  this  fineabbey,"  ob- 
serves Mr.  Deane,  "  are  as  indicated  on  plan. 
The  insertion  of  the  tower  of  De  Courcy's 
time  marks  tlie  usual  epoch  of  the  change  of 
character  of  the  services  of  the  church.  Tlie 
siiujile  church  of  the  thirteenth  century  in 
which  monks  and  people   assembled,  was 
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•nlarged  and  separated  from  the  new  nave 
and  transept  by  the  inserted  tower.  In  the 
latter  portions  the  people  assembled,  whilst 
the  older  choir  was  used  more  as  a  private 
chapel  for  the  occupants  of  the  monastery. 
The  cloister  court  was  full  of  ruined  portions 
of  the  arcades.  Some  of  these  have  been  put 
to,jether,  and  restored  to  their  original 
position.  The  ancient  entrance  to  the  abbey 
court  has  been  re-opened,  and  the  general 
surface  of  the  interior  levelled  as  far  as  was 
possible.  Owing  to  strong  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  peasantry,  I  regret  to  say  less 
has  been  done  in  this  abbey  towards  making 
the  interior  decent,  as  far  as  burials  are  con- 
cerned, than  in  other  places." 

The  peasantry,  it  would  appear,  seem  to 
think  they  have  a  prescriptive  riglit  in  respect 
of  burying  their  families  wherever  they  like, 
within  and  without  the  interior  of  many  of 
our  ruined  churches  and  abbeys.  The  orna- 
mental work  of  many  of  our  fine  ecclesi- 
astical buildings  have  bsen  pulled  down  and 
used  as  headstones,  and  the  peasantry, 
pure  and  simple,  have  not  always  been  the 
spoliators.  Tons  of  stone  have  been  carted 
away  many  miles  for  re-building  domestic 
edifices  and  outhouses,  and  clergymen  of 
both  churches  have  not  been  rarely  the 
sinners.  Portions  of  the  walls  of  new 
churches  and  chapels  in  the  present  century 
have  been  built  with  the  stolen  masonry  of 
our  ancient  buildings.  We  have  ourselves 
known  on  both  sides  of  the  channel  Vandalism 
of  this  kind,  and  old  tombstones  or  head- 
stones stolen  away  from  graveyards,  and 
smashed  by  the  dozen  for  rough  walling 
piarposes. 

The  works  are  finished  at  Screen  Church, 
County  Meath — so  we  are  told, — and  we  must 
imagine  their  nature,  for  all  we  are  told  of 
Screen  is  what  follows  : — 

"The  tower  is  the  main  feature  in  this  ruin.  It 
\*  of  sreat  hei;{ht,  and  rather  iicculinr,  Ijeiiiji  at  i 
western  end,  cominandinif  a  fine  view  of  the 
surronndinsj  country.  Tlie  windows  of  church 
wi're  tilled  with  perpendicular  tracery,  many  por- 
tions of  which  have  heen  found.  Several  curious 
sculptured  stones  of  inonun)ental  character  have 
heen  uncovered.    The  works  are  now  completed." 

Well,  the  above  is  not  a  very  satisfactory 
architectural  or  even  ordinary  description 
from  the  pen  of  an  Architect  and  Superin- 
tendent of  National  Monuments.  A  tower 
"  of  great  height  and  rather  peculiar."  Pray 
what  is  its  height,  and  in  what  constitutes 
its  architectural  peculiarity  ?  The  tower, 
being  standing,  and  over-topping  the  rest  of 
the  ruin,  must  be  "  the  main  feature  in  this 
ruin."  The  description  re  Screen  Church  is 
very  meagre  indeed.  Of  the  ruined  oratory 
at  Killiney,  County  Dublin,  and  of  the  ruins 
on  Dalkey  Island,  and  at  St.  Mary's,  Delgany, 
we  have  these  few  -words  : — 

"  This  oratory,  coiistidered  by  Dr.  Petrie  to  be  of 
extreme  anliqnity,  has  few  features  of  note  which 
have  not  I'oiniierparts  in  tlie  churches  at  Glenda- 
hiutfli.  The  works  undertaken  here,  as  well  as  at 
ulinust  a  similar  huildin);  on  Dalkey  Island,  and  at 
St.  Mary's,  Delaany ,  have  only  lieen  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  prevent  further  ruin  taknig  place." 

We  now  come  to  the  last  group  of  build- 
ings reported  upon  by  the  Superintendent 
in  his  present  report— those  at  the  far-famed 
Clonmaenoise.  Mr.  Deano  has  but  few  words 
to  say  respecting  this  remarkable  group  of 
buildings,  and  we  think  he  wisely  surrenders 
the  task  of  description  by  referring  the 
reader  to  other  sources,  as  follows : — 

"  The  ruins  here  are  so  well  known  and  so  faith- 
fully descrilied  in  Petrie  and  other  hooks  on 
aiclJ8Poloi.'y ,  that  it  is  needless  to  enter  inio  a  full 
(lt.8cripliuM  uf  each.    The  names  of  the  buildings 


within  Cashel  and  outside  it  are  as  follows: — 
I.  O'llntirUe's  Tower.  2.  Temple  Ciaran.  3.  Temple 
Donhin.  4  Temple  Conor.  5.  Temple  Finuhan. 
6  Teinjile  Dermol,  or  Cathedral.  7.  Temple  lliu'h, 
or  Melauhlan's  Chnrch.  There  are  Iraces  of  oilier 
slrnclures.  The  N un's  Church  and  two  cro«8e»  of 
wonderful  hraiity.  The  works  at  present  under- 
taken are  the  repwir  of  the  tower  and  I  he  necurin;; 
of  the  ({ahle  of  Melaahlan's  Church,  which  was  in 
a  most  (lan<;er(>iis  condition.  I  trust  that  careful 
examinalinn  of  the  Cathedral,  at  which  work  has 
not  yet  heen  coinmenced,  will  bring  to  light  many 
inlere*tin({  features." 

We  trust  so  too,  and  we  also  sincerely  trust 
that  whatever  works  of  restoration  or  con- 
servation are  undertaken  at  Clonmaenoise, 
will  be  well  considered  and  executed  with 
painstaking  care.  The  pages  of  Brash,  as 
well  as  Petrie,  may  be  consulted  with  satis- 
faction and  profit  by  architects  and  archaeo- 
logical students,  for  in  respect  to  Clonmae- 
noise much  will  be  found  there  recorded  of  a 
deeply  interesting  kind.  The  illustrations 
of  some  architectural  details  of  the  buildings 
at  Clonmaenoise  in  Brush's  "  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture  of  Ireland"  will  afford  a  good 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  work.  Petrie's 
work  is  of  course  a  valuable  one  in  many 
respects,  for  he  was  a  good  artist  as  well  as 
an  antiquary  ;  but  lirash,  in  addition  to  being 
a  respectable  antiquary  was  a  professional 
architect,  and  could  write  well  and  sketch 
well — a  man  of  pen  and  pencil,  and  one  well 
versed  in  the  annals  and  architectural  history 
of  his  country. 

In  bringing  to  a  conclusion  our  papers — 
suggested  partly  by  the  annual  report  of  the 
Board  of  Works,  containing  tliat  of  the 
Superintendent  of  those  National  Monuments 
under  the  care  of  the  Board — we  have  little 
to  add  to  what  we  have  already  expressed.  If 
works  of  "  restoration  "  are  tindertaken  we 
desire  to  be  acquainted  with  their  nature  and 
extent ;  but  if  works  of  mere  protection  or 
preservation  are  carried  out  there  exists  less 
reason  to  feel  apprehensive  of  danger,  save 
on  the  score  of  absolute  neglect  or  ineflicient 
or  bungling  reparations.  Unfortunately  some 
of  our  more  dilapidated  monuments  through- 
out the  country  are  among  the  most  historical 
of  our  ecclesiastical  remains  through  their 
remarkable  associations  with  great  names 
and  events.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  our 
least  important  buildings,  considered  from  a 
strictly  architectural  or  historical  point,  are 
in  the  best  state  of  preservation.  It  would 
not  be  wise  to  expend  much  time,  expense, 
and  labour  on  a  mere  shapeless  mass  of 
stones,  whatever  might  be  the  surroundings 
of  its  early  history.  The  buildings,  however, 
which  the  genius  and  piety  of  our  forefathers 
reared,  and  which  even  still  in  partial  ruin 
shine  out  as  examples  of  an  architecture 
worthy  of  imitation,  it  is  these  that  we  hoped 
to  see  preserved  as  long  as  is  possible,  and 
the  best  knowledge  and  ability  enlisted  in 
their  conservation,  that  the  work  may  be 
creditable  to  us  as  a  people  now,  and  reflect 
an  honour  on  the  country  and  all  concerned 
hereafter. 


ANENT 

IRISH  HISTORY,  ARCHAEOLOGY,  AND 
ARCHITECTURE.* 

We  are  glad  to  see  published  in  pamphlet 
form  the  admirable  and  scholarly  lecture 
delivered  before  the  members  of  the  newly- 
formed  Meath  Antiquarian  Society  by  Sir 
Samuel  Ferguson,  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  Deputy-Keeper  of 

•  Inaugural  Lecture  of  the  Meath  Antiquarian  Society. 
Deliverud  liy  bir  Samuel  Fert'uson,  Q.C..  LL.D  ,  itc,  at  tlie 
Cmiiity  Cuuit  iluusj,  Trim,  June,  ;iSlli,  1S79.  Trim:  Joscpli 
Moure. 


the  Records.  The  architectural  remains  of 
Ireland,  and  tho  language  and  ancient  litera- 
ture of  the  country  are  in  part  dealt  with  in 
this  essay  ;  and  although  much  of  the  ground 
travelled  over  is  very  deiiatable,  the  subject 
is  invested  with  considerable  interest,  and 
must  cofiimand  tiio  attention  of  students  of 
Irish  history  and  others. 

Meath,  as  Sir  Samuel  truly  observes,  in 
the  existence  of  her  rude  stone  monuments, 
apart  from  her  later  ecclesiastical  remains, 
presents  "  subjects  of  inquiry  as  fresh  and 
as  full  of  unsolved  mystery,"  as  she  did  when 
Governor  Pownal  directed  attention  to  the 
Carn  of  Newgrange,  nearly  a  century  ago,  in 
the  "Transactions"  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy.    Of  this  earn  it  is  remarked— 

"  Lookinj  at  the  finely-carved  spirals  which  deco- 
rate the  lintel  of  t he  enl ranre  pa»Ka<2e  to  Newj»rant;e, 
and  at  the  art  with  which  the  central  chauilier  is 
conslriirted,  one  is  leil  to  the  observation  that  in 

t'lit  c  try  the  art  of  the  atoneuiaion  was  earlier 

employed  in  the  construction  of  dwellinvfs  for  the 
dead  than  for  the  livim;.  An  unreinciiterl  stone 
biiildina  above  uround  could  not  afford  so  secure  n 
shelter  from  the  weather  as  a  well  planked  or  even 
a  well  wattled  and  plastered  house  of  wood;  ami 
the  fact,  these  dry  stone  erections  coiniiionly  called 
Cyclopean,  which  exist  amoni;  us  appear  almo«t 
universally  to  have  served  the  purpose  ol  enclosures 
aroijiul  dwelliiiKD  radier  than  artual  dwelling  places. 
When  that  dry  stone  work  aave  place  to  cemented 
liuildinij  is  a  question  still  unsolved  ;  but,  irenerally 
speak iiiir,  our  ecclesiastical  remains  are  of  cemented 
masunry." 

Sir  Samuel  thinks  that  we  must  not  too 
j  hastily  assume  that  the  builders  of  thosB 
uncemented  quadrilateral  cells  called  clochant 
were  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  principle  of 
the  arch.    The  method  adopted  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  structures,  can  be  seen 
!  in  examining  them.  Courses  of  masonry  from 
j  either  side  were  advanced  until  a  final  course 
I  covered  the  narrow  opening  at  the  top, — an 
expedient  still  in  use  in  other  forms  of  build- 
ing.    A  recent   instance  is  cited  by  the 
lecturer : — 

"  1 1  is  not  Ion?  since  I  saw  in  the  south  of  Ireland 
an  example  of  the  continuiiier  use,  even  in  our  own 
time,  of  the  simpler  melliod.  One  of  the  arches  of 
a  county  bridue  iiad  heen  carried  away  by  a  flood, 
and  the  span  beinti  a  small  one,  had  been  re-coti- 
striicted  tiy  projectiim  courses,  which  carried  the 
road  just  as  well  as  if  it  had  heen  liuill  with  vonssoirs 
and  key  stones.  Tue  Eijyplians  are  commonly 
thouifhl  to  have  been  i-jnurant  of  the  use  of  the 
arch  ;  but  a  lirick-arched  sepulchral  vault  has 
bei-n  found  a'  the  base  of  one  of  the  Pyramids, 
situated,  with  respect  to  it,  much  as  the  chamber 
at  Dowtli  is,  with  respect  to  its  mound  or  quaii 
pyramid." 

Further  on  it  is  observed  : — 

''  When,  therefore,  it  comes  to  be  a  question  nf 
the  comparati  ve  a-ie  of,  say ,  one  of  our  Irish  lioiiud 
I'owers,  with  a  lintelled  doorway,  such  as  Lusk  or 
Swords,  and  another  with  a  more  or  less  perfectly 
arched  doorway,  such  as  Kells  or  iJonayhmore,  or 
(a»  compared  with  these)  of  Dulane  Church,  with 
its  doorway  shown,  flat  lintel  and  sloped  jamhs,  we 
shall  deceive  ourselves  if  we  think  that  in  tbo.^e 
features  alone  we  have  material  for  forroinn  a 
definite  opinion.  Nor  will  the  shape  of  the  arch 
il?elf  ill  all  lie  a  sure  i;uide  to  determining  its  place 
in  the  order  of  dales.  Oaival  canopies,  coeval  wiih 
the  rest  of  the  huilding,  recHllini;  the  la^hionsof  the 
thirteenth  century,  line  the  ch  reslories  of  the  early 
mediaeval  Catlieural  of  Ferrara.  The  vault  of 
the  passatje  in  the  Cyclopean  wall  of  Tyrins,  as  the 
Goraldu  Siiii  Giovanni,  a  twin  sewer  to  the  Ch.aca 
Maxima  at  Rome,  are  of  distinctly  Uotliic  contour. 
We  need  not,  therefore,  experience  surprise,  whi-n 
we  observe  tlie  Roman  vault  of,  say,  Cormac's 
Chapel  at  Ca>hel,  or  St.  Flannan's  Oratory  at 
Killaloe,  forming  the  floor  to  a  pointed-arched 
upper-croft,  or  entertain  the  conjecture  that  one 
part  is  not  as  old  as  the  other,  because  where  one 
has  heen  formed  on  a  centeriniJ.  with  voussoirs  and 
keystones,  tlie  other,  a*  at  Killaloe,  is  constructed 
liy  projectiiii;  courses  of  the  roof  masunry." 

The  above  remarks  are  suggestive,  as  also 
are  others  that  immediately  follow  anent  our 
Round  Towers  and  early  churches,  but  we 
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prefer  not  to  enter  into  any  discussion  at 
present  in  respect  to  our  Round  Towers,  par- 
ticularly as  to  their  origin,  as  we  not  long  since 
treated  the  subject  at  great  length.  A  short 
extract,  however,  wUl  not  be  amiss  in  con- 
nection with  the  Round  Tower  question  :— 

"It  may  he,  however,  that,  as  between  Round 
Towers  and  churches  there  exists  a  different  pre- 
sumption as  to  precedence  of  the  arch.  There  are 
grounds  not  unsustained  for  surniisinj  their  oriain 
from  different  sources.  The  early  Irisli  stone 
churcli  has  no  prototype  in  Ciiristian  architecture 
on  the  Continent  ;  while,  as  regards  tlie  towers,  it 
is  their  roundness  aUjne  that  distinguishes  them 
from  the  detached  conipanile  towers  which  stand 
beside  the  churches  of  the  extensive  districts  in 
Nortli  Italy;  and  it  is  the  ecclesiastical  use  to 
which  these  latter  are  put  that  distinguishes  them, 
in  turn  from  the  slender  domestic  towers  of  Bologna, 
Faviu,  and  Genoa,  and  from  older  Caslella — the 
parents  prohalily  of  them  all — which  still  mark  the 
lines  of  ihe  gr<'at  R.iman  highways  leading  out  of 
North  Italy  towards  these  islands.  The  great 
characteristic  feature  in  all  is  ibe  detached  site  of 
tlie  tower,  and  the  elevated  position  of  the  door- 
way." 

Sir  Samuel  goes  on  to  cite  some  foregone 
instances  and  draw  comparisons,  and  what 
be  advances  by  way  of  argument  is  certainly 
instructive.  Here  is  another  extract  in  refe- 
rence to  our  Round  Towers  : — 

"  Drawings  still  exist  which  show  that  the  pecu- 
liar ecclesiastical  Round  Tower  of  the  fourth  and 
succeeding  centuries  was  not  confined  to  Ra»enna 
or  Schaness.  Miss  Stokes,  in  her  edition  of  Lord 
Dunraven's  magnificent  work  on  Irish  Chnrch 
Architecture,  has  given  some  such  intimation  from 
frescoes  from  Rome,  and  I  may  add  in  the  Library 
at  Rhina,  there  is  preserved  an  old  hird's-eye  view 
of  Naples,  in  which  the  tower  of  the  Cathedral  of 
San  Lorenzo  appears  a  perlect  counterpart  of  the 
Ravennese  examples.  If  on  these  considerations 
we  should  conclnne  that  the  ecclesiastical  Round 
Towers  in  this  country  have  prohahly  been  formed 
on  the  Roman  models,  the  argument  for  the  higher 
anti(jiiity  of  the  more  finished  and  better  built 
examples  would  appear  at  least  as  probable  as  the 
contrary  theory,  wbich  rests  on  the  supposed  deve- 
lopment of  rude  native  elements  of  construction." 

We  are  not  believers  in  the  ecclesiastical 
origin  of  our  Round  Towers,  though  we  are 
open  to  conviction.  We  have  read  and 
studied  the  question  for  several  years,  and 
sufficient  evidence  is  not  as  yet  forthcoming 
to  warrant  us  to  subscribe  to  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal theory.  Nevertheless,  we  study  with 
interest  anything  new  that  can  be  said  on 
the  subject,  come  from  whom  it  may  inside, 
the  island  or  outside  of  it.  The  essay  under 
notice  is  well  entitled  to  consideration,  and 
a  respectful  one. 

In  touching  upon  antique  metal  and  orna- 
mental writing,  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson  ob- 
serves : — 

"  In  antique  metal  work,  as  well  as  in  decorative 
handwriting,  we  may  9urmi!<e  a  similar  progress 
from  Greek  models;  and,  singularly  enough,  it  is 
Mycenae  which  has  supplied  the  most  remarkable 
examples  of  those  correspoinlences  in  stone  and  in 
metal.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Celtic  trumpet 
pattern,  as  that  comliination  of  divergent  spirals 
fon»l iluling  its  characteristic  feature  lias  been 
designated,  which  we  do  not  find  in  simpler  or  more 
complete  development  in  the  objects  disinterred  at 
M  vcense  hv  Schliemdnn.  These  are  in  a  lasle  alto- 
(relher  different  from  the  clumsy  and,  so  to  speak, 
bcylhiaii  remains  found  by  him  at  Troy.  We  have 
flie  same  type  of  ornament  here  in  stone  and  metal 
work  and  in  ornamental  writing.  If  we  could  point 
to  a  school  of  ornamental  peiimansliip  on  the  Conti- 
n»-iit,  from  which  the  writers  of  the  Bonks  of  Kells 
and  Diirrow  could  he  sunpnsed  to  have  derived 
iiiitruciiiin,  we  might  say  that,  as  regards  our  metal 
work,  this  affinity  with  Greek  types  is  accidental, 
and  that  the  native  goldsmith  had  copied  the 
ioreign- tang h t  scribe;  but  in  the  absence  of  any 
fxlernal  scliool  of  this  kind  of  manuscript  illumi- 
nation, and  in  presence  of  the  difficulty  of  supposing 
the  Irish  scribes  to  have  originated  their  pecii  iar 
•tyle  without  independent  liint  or  gug'je^tion,  it 
teems  not  improbalde  that  our  first  eccle-iustics 
£t>nnd  a  sufficient  development  of  that  kind  of  spiral 
and  trirjueiral  ornaraeiilatiun  in  llie  works  uf  the 
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native  masons  and  goldsmiths,  to  give  tliem  the 
leading  lines  of  their  patterns  on  vellum." 

Possibly;  but  in  other  matters  as  well  as 
this  we  must  suppose  that  invention  preceded 
imitation,  and  that  in  art  and  architecture, 
and  in  sundry  other  fields,  Celtic  genius 
could  originate  as  well  as  imitate.  Let  us 
not  be  always  supposing  that  patterns  or 
copies  external  to  the  country  were  followed. 
The  forms  of  nature  may  aid  the  inventive 
mind,  and  the  originator  of  an  art,  process, 
or  style  may  be  little  indebted  to  others. 
His  patterns  and  contrivances  in  several 
instances  may  be  entirely  bis  own.  The 
mind  that  can  create  may  also  construct,  and 
mental  and  manual  labour  are  not  incom- 
patible. 

The  concluding  part  of  the  essay  under 
notice  deals  with  the  literature  and  language 
of  the  country,  and  the  want  of  a  good  Irish 
Dictionary.  Sound  advice  is  tendered  in 
parting  words  to  the  dwellers  in  Meath  and 
to  the  members  of  her  Antiquarian  Society, 
which  we  hope  will  bear  good  fruit  in  the 
fields  of  Irish  literature  and  archaeology. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  SANITARY 
ADMINISTRATION. 
The  Irish  Local  Government  Board  has 
issued,  during  the  late  month,  a  new  sanitary 
order  to  the  sanitary  authority  in  every 
rural  district  which  consists  of  an  entire 
union.  The  circular  which  accompanies  the 
order  is  as  follows  : — 

Local  Government  Board.  Dublin, 
15ih  August,  1879. 

Sin, — With  reference  to  their  circular  of  the 
17th  September,  1878,  relative  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1878,  the  Local  (Jovernment 
Board  for  Ireland  now  transmit  to  the  sanitary 
authority  copies  of  the  sanitary  order  which  the 
Local  Government  Board  have  issued  under  that 
act.  The  board  reqiiest  that  the  special  attention 
of  the  officers  employed  in  the  sanitary  dislri(;t 
may  be  directed  to  the  provisions  of  tlie  order,  and 
to  the  duties  imposed  on  them  thereby. 

The  board  desire  to  point  out  that  under  the 
11th  section  ol  the  act  every  medical  officer  of  a 
dispensary  district  is  now  a  menical  officer  of 
health,  and  is  entitled  to  receive  such  additional 
salary  as  the  sanitary  authority  may  determine, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
The  second  clause  of  that  section  further  pro»ides 
that  with  regard  to  salaries,  or  additional  salaries, 
whereof  any  portion  is  to  he  recouped  to  any  local 
fund  from  moneys  voted  by  Parliameni,  the  amount 
of  any  new  salary,  and  the  addition  thereto,  shall 
he  approved  by  the  Commissioners  of  tier  Majesty's 
Treasury. 

Tlie  Local  Government  Board  are  advised  that 
the  niedical  officers  ofhealth  are  not  included  among 
the  officers  of  the  sanitary  authorities  appointed 
under  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1874,  and  who  are 
referred  to  in  the280tli  section  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1878,  as  entitled  to  continue  to  hold  their 
several  offices  and  employments  on  the  same  terms, 
and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  they  would 
have  held  them  if  the  act  of  1878  had  not  been 
passed.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  for  the  sani- 
tary authority  to  take  the  subject  of  the  salaries  of 
the  medical  officers  of  health  into  consideration,  and 
to  state  the  amount  of  additional  salary  which  they 
think  should  be  paid  to  the  dispensary  medical 
officer  within  the  sanitary  district  for  the  duties 
imposed  on  him  as  medical  officer  of  health  by  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1878,  and  the  order  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  thereon.  All  the  other 
sanitary  officers  who  are  employed  under  the  Public 
Health  Act  of  1874,  continue  to  hold  office  in  pur- 
suance of  the  280lh  section  of  the  Public  Health 
Act  of  1878,  above  relerred  to. —  By  order, 

B.  Banks,  Secretary. 

The  order,  besides  pointing  out  the  powers 
conferred  by  the  act,  deals  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  sanitary  officers  and  tenure  of  office, 
and  the  duties  of  medical  officers  of  health  and 
other  sanitary  officers.  This  new  order  is 
sorely  exercising  some  of  the  union  sanitary 
authorities  in  the  country,  and  possibly  it 
will  lead  to  no  small  amount  of  annoying 
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and  unpleasant  friction  before  the  rural 
sanitary  or  union  authorities  agree  to  obey 
the  order.  The  guardians  have  imposed  on 
them  the  duty  of  re-appointing  sanitary 
officers  under  a  new  name,  and  revising  the 
salaries  of  these  officials.  Indeed  several  of 
the  guardians  in  the  provincial  or  rural  dis- 
tricts think,  nay,  are  asserting,  that  they 
have  too  many  sanitary  officials  at  present, 
and  that  the  act  seems  specially  designed  in 
the  interest  of  the  doctors.  Dispensary 
medical  officers  in  rural  districts  were,  here- 
tofore, ex-officio  sanitary  officers,  but  now 
they  will  have  the  more  high-sounding  title 
of  "  medical  officers  of  health."  If  this  new 
order  is  to  work  well  both  the  act  and  the 
order  will  have  to  be  interpreted  wisely  as 
regards  rural  districts.  We  are  no  half- 
hearted advocates  of  sanitary  reform,  and 
where  work  has  to  be  done  of  an  important 
character — real  work,  and  plenty  of  it, — wa 
would  appoint  efficient  officers,  and  pay  them 
fair  salaries. 

A  populous  city  or  town  may  have  too  few 
officers,  and  a  rural  district  too  many,  and 
the  number  of  appointments  should  be  regu- 
lated by  the  extent  of  the  district,  the  amount 
of  the  population,  and  the  possible  work  to 
be  done.  It  may  be  too, — indeed,  it  is  often 
the  case — that  private  duties  and  practice  are 
incompatible  with  public  duties,  and  if  it 
were  possible  always,  we  would  like  to  sea 
medical  officers  of  health  ceasing  from  pri- 
vate practice.  In  cities  and  large  towns  this 
is  possible ;  but  in  rural  districts,  whera 
medical  officers  of  health  are  not  debarred 
from  private  practice  on  account  of  tho 
smallness  of  their  salaries,  there  is  danger 
that  private  interest  and  public  duty  may  be 
found  betimes  in  violent  collision.  Apart, 
however,  from  medical  sanitary  officers,  there 
are  other  sub-sanitary  officers  in  urban  and 
rural  districts,  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  and 
has  been  said,  "  they  cannot  afford  to  be  in- 
dependent," i.e.,  they  cannot  act  with  inde- 
pendence. Indeed  we  have  known  som« 
corporators,  town  commissioners,  and  guar- 
dians to  be  some  of  the  greatest  offenders 
against  the  sanitary  laws  by  keeping  their 
house  property  and  premises  in  a  filthy  con- 
dition. They  were  not,  however,  reported 
upon  by  their  officers  for  nursing  nuisances. 
The  offending  representatives  of  the  local 
boards  were  the  masters,  and  their  sanitary 
officers  their  servants,  and  the  latter 
were  too  wise  to  imperil  their  bread  and 
butter.  The  question  of  salaries  in  rural 
districts  is  a  sore  one,  and  is  particularly 
so  now  on  account  of  the  depression  of 
agriculture  and  trade.  The  union  sanitary 
authorities  have  certainly  the  power  of  re- 
vising the  salaries  of  their  medical  and  other 
officers,  and  dispensing  with  services  if  they 
are  not  required.  If,  however,  heretofore  an 
act  has  created  a  certain  office,  the  holder  of 
that  office  is  entitled  to  some  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  his  appointment.  There  is  a 
conviction  on  the  mind  of  the  guardians  in 
several  union  sanitary  districts,  that  ths 
creation  of  new  offices  is  imposed  by  the  ne^r 
sanitary  order ;  and,  acting  on  this  belief, 
several  of  them  are  going  in  for  a  general 
reduction  of  the  salaries  of  their  medical 
sanitary  officers,  by  passing  resolutions  to 
that  effect.  We  greatly  fear  that  a  consider- 
able time  must  still  elapse  before  sanitary 
administration  can  be  carried  out  efficiently 
in  the  rural  districts,  and  machinery  can  be 
found  generally  applicable  throughout  the 
country. 
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PEMBROKE  TOWN  HALL. 
With  present  nuniber  we  give  a  view  of  the 
new  Town  Hall  now  nearly  compled  for  this 
rapidly-rising  township.  The  design  was 
supplied  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Carson,  architect, 
Harcourt-street ;  the  contractor  being  Mr. 
Patrick  Monks,  Great  Brunswick-street. 
Cost  about  £2,500. 


OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  BRIDGE 
OVER  THE  LIFFEY. 

The  new  swivel  bridge  over  the  river  near 
the  Custom  House  was  opened  for  traffic  on 
the  2Ctli  ult.  We  have  already  given  par- 
ticulars of  its  construction.  All  the  iron- 
work was  supplied  by  the  Skerne  Ironworks 
Company,  Limited,  Darlington,  and  was  put 
up  under  the  superintendence  of  their  engi- 
neer, Mr.  Nabholz.  The  swinging  portion  of 
the  bridge  has  been  laid  with  native  timber 
setts — viz.,  18,000  beech  blocks  8i"  by  4i"  by 
3.J" — supplied  to  the  contractor  by  Messrs. 
James  Fitzsimon  and  Son,  of  this  city;  and 
the  asphalte  has  been  laid  by  the  Limmer 
Company.  The  new  bridge  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Bindon  B.  Stoney,  Engineer  to  the  Port 
and  Docks  Board ;  and  the  general  contract, 
foundations,  stonework,  &c.,  was  carried  out 
bj'  Mr.  W.  J.  Dolierty,  and  comj)leted  within 
four  mouths  of  the  time  specified  in  the  con- 
tract. 

There  was  no  special  ceremony  at  the 
opening,  the  contractor  formally  handing 
over  the  bridge  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Port  and  Docks  Board,  Mr.  J.  P.  Griffith, 
Assistant  Engineer  of  the  board,  representing 
iai  the  absence  of  Mr.  Stoncy.  Among  those 
present  were  several  members  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, oflicials  connected  with  the  shipping 
ipterest,  and  some  members  of  other  public 
bodies.  The  wife  of  the  contractor,  accom- 
l)anied  by  her  son,  were  the  first  to  drive 
across  the  bridge,  followed  by  another  vehicle 
carrying  a  soldier  and  some  other  men ;  then 
came  the  rush  of  the  an^cious  crowd,  and  the 
event  was  over. 


THE  KILL  ALOE  SLATE  TRADE. 

The  Irish  slate  trade  is  suffering,  like  other  in- 
dustries, from  the  general  depression  of  trade 
tliat  has  existed  for  several  months.  The 
report  submitted  at  the  general  meeting  of 
the  shareholders  of  the  Killaloe  Slate  Com- 
pany, held  on  the  26th  ult.,  goes  on  to  state 
that  for  the  half-year  ended  in  30th  June 
List,  there  had  been  a  loss  on  the  half-year's 
workings  of  ^104  3s.  Bd.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, although  there  was  a  balance  on 
the  closing  of  the  accounts  remaining  to  the 
credit  of  profit  and  loss  of  ^1,222  15s.  lid., 
the  directors  could  not  on  this  occasion  re- 
commend the  payment  of  any  dividend. 
The  depression  in  the  slate  trade,  to  which 
the  directors  alluded  in  the  last  report,  had 
up  to  the  time  of  closing  of  the  accounts 
shown  no  symptoms  of  being  alleviated  ;  on 
the  contrary,  still  lower  prices  had  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  during  the  half-year  just  passed 
than  those  which  were  current  in  the  six 
months  immediately  preceding.  Despite  of 
these  most  unfavourable  statements  they 
were  by  no  means  disposed  to  take  a  gloomy 
view  of  the  prospects  of  the  company.  The 
Garrybeg  Quarry  continues  to  open  out  most 
favourably,  and  the  confident  expression  of 
opinion  which  the  directors  in  March  last 
ventured  to  express,  that  before  the  close  of 
1879  that  quarry  would  be  in  full  operation, 
and  that  the  class  of  slates  produced  there- 
from would  materially  add  to  the  reputation 
of  the  company's  works,  is  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  realized. 

The  chairman  regretted  that  the  directors 
■were  unable  to  give  a  dividend,  and  after 
pointing  out  sjme  of  the  causes  of  the  de- 


pression said — "  They  had  suspended  opera- 
tions at  present  at  the  Corbally  quarries. 
The  Garrybeg  quarry  was  doing  very  well, 
and  lie  hoped  in  a  short  time  to  have  a 
fiivourable  report  of  the  results,  as  the  slates 
were  of  a  very  valuable  class,  for  which  there 
was  a  demand.  He  saw  no  reason  to  depre- 
ciate the  value  of  their  ))roperty.  The 
quarries  were  there  ;  the  slates  were  there  ; 
the  i)roduce  was  good,  and  when  trade 
revived  and  matters  improved,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  them  reverting  to  their 
accustomed  dividends." 

To  an  inquiry  whether  the  company's 
slates  were  sold  in  Dublin,  the  chairman 
replied  they  were  not,  as  they  could  not  com- 
pete vvith  the  Welsh  slates.  It  was  also  said 
at  the  meeting  tiiat  it  cost  less  to  carry 
Welsh  slates  from  Wales  to  Dublin,  than  the 
Irish  slates  from  Ncnagh  to  Dublin.  In 
reference  to  this  ratlier  extraordinary  fact 
the  chairman  stated  "that he  waited  upon  the 
traffic  manager  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  Company  in  reference  to 
the  rates  of  carriage  charged  for  their  slates, 
and  pointed  out  that  company  liad  granted 
a  special  and  more  liberal  rate  to  the  Victoria 
Company  in  Kerry.  At  first  it  was  stated 
that  no  such  special  rate  existed,  ))ut  a  refe- 
rence to  the  books  disproved  tiiis.  What 
was  the  result  ?  Not  that  the  Killaloe  Com- 
pany got  the  special  rate,  but  that  it  was 
abolished  for  the  Victoria  Company." 

Before  the  meeting  broke  np  it  was 
announced  by  the  chairman  that  he  had  just 
received  a  letter  from  their  secretary  stating 
that  their  business  was  reviving.  While 
agreeing  that  the  railway  company  sliould 
deal  fairly  in  matter  of  rates  with  the 
Killaloe  Slate  Company,  we  hold  the  same 
opinion  now  as  formerly,  that  sufficient 
energy  is  not  evidenced  by  tlie  latter  body  in 
developing  the  slate  trade,  and  pushing  in 
the  Dublin  and  other  markets.  If  we 
mistake  not,  Killaloe  slates  and  niarl)les  | 
could  several  years  ago  have  been  had  in  j 
abundance  in  the  Dui>lin  market  with  other 
marbles  and  limestones. 


I  THINGS  NOT  GENERALLY  KNOWN. 

!  That  a  tablet  with  the  name  of  the  architect, 
Francis  Johnston,  and  date,  &c.,  was  origi- 
nally inserted  in  the  wall  of  the  tower  of  the 
j  old  Military  Gate  at  Barrack  Bridge,  i.r.,  old 
I  Bloody  Bridge,  but  on  the  removal  of  the 
1  gate,  and  its  re-erection  as  an  entrance  gate  I 
to  Kilmainham  Royal  Hospital  grounds,  this  I 
tablet  was  not  re-inserted.  For  what  reason  ? 
may  it  be  asked. 

j  That  the  late  Michael  Staunton,  the 
I  founder  of  the  Weekhj  Rei/istcr,  and  for  the 
,  last  years  of  his  life  Collector  General  of  j 
'  Taxes,  wrote  three  pungent  pamphlets,  with  i 
;  alliterative  titles,  during  his  political  career,  I 
I  besides  being  author  of  a  "  Repeal  Prize  | 
Essay,"  and  that  the  same  Michael  Staunton  | 
i  was  a  greater  adept  at  arithmetical  figures  ' 
j  than  figures  of  speech.  ! 

That  a  very  voluminous  writer,  still  living,  ! 
:  a  Dublin  man  by  birth,  a  poet  and  essayist,  | 
i  and  editor  of  more  than  one  journal,  is  the 
j  honest  son  of  a  respectable  and  industrious 
washerwoman  ! 

That  a  Dublin  coffin-maker  built  the  Con- 
ciliation Hall  (now  a  fiour  store,  but  originally 
the  head  quarters  of  the  Repeal  movement), 
and  that  the  same  building  genius  laid  out  a  : 
i  square  and  built  the  houses  that  surround.  : 
j  The  tide  ebbed  and  flowed  in  the  cellars  of 
'  the  hall  by  the  river,  and  the  water  rats  held 
high  carnival  below,  while  the  tribunes  of  i 
the  people  thundered  above.    In  the  square  ; 
\  the  social  evil  developed  not  long  after  the 
[  erection  of  the  square,  and  the    "quality"  i 
departed  to  make  room  for  less  particular  j 
tenants.  j 

That  the   Mansion   House,  during  the 
mayoralty  of  a  "  great  gun,"  dead  for  several  ) 
years,  wa^  known  to  be  one  of  the  coldest  and  j 
most  inhospitable  mansions  in  the  city,  where  [ 
I  it  was  said  the  rats  contracted  the  rheumatism 
I  and  the  mice  the  catalepsy.    So  said  a  noted  j 


citizen,  alderman,  and  others  dead  and 
living. 

That  an  Irish  Bishop  of  the  Disestablished 
Church  once  built  a  house  in  Dublin  from 
the  top  downwards,  and  built  it  well; — and 
how  ?  asks  the  wondering  reader.  By  a 
system  of  continuous  shoring,  to  be  sure  ; 
but  let  the  professional  reader  guess  under 
what  conditions  the  work  was  begun  and 
finally  prosecuted  to  a  successful  completion. 

 •  O 

THE  NEW  POLICE  BARRACK  AND 
STATION. 
For  the  buildings  to  be  erected  at  corner  of 
Store-street  and  Talbot-place  as  a  barrack 
and  station  for  the  Metropolitan  Police,  there 
were  twenty-five  competitors.  The  tenders 
ranged  from  i;5,;:!50  down  to  .£4,170,  at 
which  latter  sum,  we  understand,  Mr.  George 
Tyrrell  was  declared  the  contractor.  Mr.  J. 
M'D.  BerminKham,  Great  Brunswick-street, 
supplied  the  quantities.  It  would  not  have 
been  a  matter  for  wonder  if,  in  the  present 
depressed  state  of  trade  in  this  city,  as  well 
as  everywhere  else,  the  list  of  those  competing 
had  been  a  much  longer  one.  We  regret 
that  we  have  been  unable  to  procure,  and  lay 
before  our  readers,  full  particulars. 


ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY'S 
NEW  AGRICULTURAL  BUILDINGS. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Ragot  has,  we  think,  very 
properly  drawn  attention  to  the  projected 
new  buildings  at  B  ill's  Bridge,  concerning 
which  it  is  stated  that  the  council  of  "the 
society  are  adopting  plans  without  adver- 
tising for  the  same.    The  Canon  writes : — 

"  A  lartre  sum  of  money  has  been  plueed  in  our 
liaiKlo,  to  he  uitrcl,  as  I  roiireive,  hi  the  heat  way 
and  inHiiiier  tor  the  Hiirieiillnrul  iiitfreits  of  the 
country  ;  iind  hcfore  expcndiri'/  a  vast  aiiioiint  in 
hnlhlhii:,  I  would  venture  to  Musf'jest  that,  the  wise 
rule  •jenerally  followed  in  all  similar  uiideriakiniis 
he  adopted  hy  our  soi'iety  —  viz.,  let  the  couin'il  stale 
what  they  require,  and  then  adverti.<e  for  suilalile 
plans  and  desi^Mi<,  ifivin?  a  first  prize,  say,  of  £60 
and  a  second  of  £2.3  ;  let  the  awards  Ite  inaile  hy  a 
jury  foiioisliu''  of  (our  or  five  inemhers  of  the  society, 
alona  with  four  or  five  expert^  such  as  Sir  Brandelh 
(jihhs,  fiir  lidward  Lee.  Jacob  Wilson,  E-q  ;  Georije 
Hunt,  E-iq  ,(XK.  (engineer  to  the  R.  A.  Si.  of  Euj;- 
land)  ;  and  S.  «U.  Rohens,  Ksq  ,  C.K.  (Board  of 
Works)  I  am  quite  sure  if  such  a  plan  as  I  propose 
he  carried  out,  Duhlin  will  he  aide  to  boast  of  the 
Mios;  suitable  and  coinuiodioiis  ayriculttiral  liuildin'.!S 
in  the  kini<doin.  I  al.so  believe  that  the  ureat 
niajiirity  of  our  members  will  concur  with  the  ahuve 
proposal." 

Now  that  a  permanent  building  is  about  to 
be  erected  for  the  conduct  of  the  agricultural 
department,  it  behoves  the  council  to  com- 
mence operations  in  a  sensible  and  straight- 
forward manner.  There  should  either  be  an 
open  competition  for  all  comers,  or  an  invi- 
tation should  be  given  to  a  selected  numl)er 
of  respectable  architects  to  compete.  There 
is  something  more  than  mere  external  design 
to  be  considered,  or  the  erection  of  an  "im- 
posing "  building  or  block  of  buildings.  In 
the  matter  of  arrangement  and  accommoda- 
tion there  is  much  to  be  considered  in  regard 
to  the  proposed  buildings,  and  good  plans 
will  only  be  forthcoming  on  the  society  acting 
as  the  councils  of  all  respectable  institutions 
are  in  the  habit  of  acting. 

[Since  the  above  was  in  type  we  learn  that 
Canon  Bagot  was  in  error,  and  that  no  such 
course  has  been  contemplated  by  the  society. 
The  misapprehension  has,  no  doubt,  arisen 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  committee 
entrusted  with  preliminary  arrangements 
have  endeavoured  to  receive  suggestions 
from  every  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Agriculture  who  wishes  to  express  his  views 
on  the  subject.  Sketch  plans  were  distri- 
buted and  suggestions  invited,  so  that  the 
accumulated  experience  of  the  society  in  the 
management  of  its  shows  might  be  fully 
utilised.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  steps 
hitherto  taken  by  the  society  are  perhaps  the 
best  that  could  be  taken  to  attain  the  object 
in  view — -viz.,  a  clear  and  concise  statement 
of  the  requirements  of  the  society,  on  which 
public  competition  can  be  invited.] 
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DWELLING-HOUSES  : 
THEIR  SANITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
AND  ARRANGEMENTS* 

LECTURE  II. 

Ventilation,  Lighting,  and  Warming.-The 
air  in  our  houses  is  rendered  impure  in 
various  ways,  but  chiefly  by  our  respiration 
and  by  the  products  of  combustion  that  are 
aUowed  to  escape  into  it  from  lights  and 
tires     The  air  that  we  expire  contains  a 
certain    quantity  of  foul,   or  putrescent, 
or.^anic  matter.    It  is  charged  with  moistuie, 
and  contains  about  five  per  cent,  less  oxygen 
and  nearly  five  per  cent,  more  carbonic  acid 
than  the  air  that  we  inspire.    It  is  neither 
the  diminution  of  oxygen  nor  the  increase  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  air  of  rooms  that  is  ot 
the   greatest  importance  to  living  beings, 
but  the  accumulation  of  foul  organic  matter 
and  the  excess  of  moisture.     It  is  this 
which  renders  such  atmospheres  stufify,  and 
not  the  diminution  of  oxygen  or  the  increase 
of  carbonic  acid,  which  are  so  slight  as  to  be 
of  little  importance,  even  in  overcrowded 
rooms.    Nvertheless,  since  the  increase  in 
carbonic  acid  is  proportional  to  the  increase 
in  other  impurities,  and  since  we  can  esti- 
mate very  accurately  the  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  air,  the  increase  of  carbonic  acid 
is  taken  as  an  index  of  the  impurity  of  the 
atmosphere.    The  average  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  outer  air  is  four  parts  in 
ten  thousand.    Pr«f.  De  Chaumont  found  by 
his  experiments  that,  whenever  the  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  of  a  room  exceeded 
the  amount  in  the  outer  air  by  more  than 
two  parts  per  10,000,  the  air  of  the  room  was 
not  fresh,  that  is,  say,  that  the  foul  organic 
matter  in  it  and  the  excess  of  moisture  were 
Bufficient  to  make  the  room  stutfy.  Hence, 
two  parts  of  carbonic  acid  per  10,000  of  air, 
over  and  above  that  in  the  outer  air,  are 
taken  as  the  limit  of  respiratory  impurity. 
As  an  adult  breathes  out,  on  the  average,  six 
cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid  in  ten  hours,  it  is 
clear  that,  in  order  that  the  air  of  the  room 
in  which  he  is  may  be  kept  fresh,  he  must 
have  30,000  cubic  feet  of  air  in  the  ten  hours, 
or  3,000  per  hour.    In  this  climate  we  cannot 
change  the  air  of  a  room  more  than  three  or 
four  times  per  hour  without  causing  draught, 
and  so  each  person  ought  to  have  from  1,000 
to  750  cubic  feet  of  space,  the  air  of  which 
should  be  changed  three  or  four  times  per 
hour  respectively.    The  way  in  which  this 
space  is  arranged  is  also  a  matter  of  some 
importance.    For  instance,  the  air  above  a 
certain  height  is  of  little  use  for  purposes  of 
ventilation  if  combined  with  too  small  a  floor 

Bpace  It  is  obviously  of  importance  that 

the  floor  space  should  be  properly  distributed ; 
but,  about  this,  so  far  as  dwelling-houses  are 
concerned,  there  is  no  need  to  enter  into 
particulars.  We  are  not  able  to  insist  on 
anything  like  1,000  or  750  cubic  feet  of  space 
in  all  instances,  and  amounts  varying  down 
to  as  low  as  300  cubic  feet  per  individual  are 
adopted.  In  the  case  of  a  family  living  in 
one  room,  which  is  so  small  as  to  afford  less 
than  300  cubic  feet  per  individual,  it  is  usual 
to  consider  that  the  limit  of  overcrowding 
which  should  be  allowed  by  law  has  been 
reached.  We  cannot  have,  as  a  general  rule, 
rooms  so  large  that  the  air  does  not  require 
changing  while  we  are  in  them.  Thus,  for 
instance,  a  person  in  a  bedroom  for  seven 
Lours  consecutively  requires  about  21,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  if  the  atmosphere  is  to  be 
kept  fresh.  Supjjosing  him  to  have  this 
without  change  of  air,  he  would  require  a 
room,  say.  70  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide  and  10  ft. 
high.  This  makes  it  quite  clear  that  in 
rooms  such  as  we  have  there  must  be  a 
cliange  of  air. 

In  studying  ventilation  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  the  chief  agents  that  wc  have 
to  consider  are  the  winds,  and  movements 
produced  in  the  air  by  variations  in  its 
density,  usually  brought  about  by  variations  in 
its  temperature ;  the  property  of  the  diffusion 
of  gases  by  means  of  which  tlie  air  is  brought 
to  a  uniform  composition  when  the  tempera- 
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ture  is  the  same  throughout,  being  one 
which,  practically  speaking,  does  not  afi"ect 
the  question  much.  With  artificial  methods 
of  ventilation,  in  which  the  air  is  forced  in  a 
certain  direction  by  machinery,  we  have 
little  to  do,  as  few  of  them  are  suitable  for 
use  in  dwelling-houses.  The  wind,  as  an 
agent  of  ventilation,  is  powerful,  but  its  dis- 
advantage is  that  its  action  is  irregular. 
When  ail  windows  and  doors  can  be  opened, 
a  current  of  air  which  may  be  imperceptible 
is  quite  sufficient  to  change  the  air  of  a 
house  in  a  very  short  time,  and  houses  that 
have  windows  on  both  sides  are  for  this 
reason  much  more  healthy  than  houses  built 
back  to  back,  which  can  never  have  through 
ventilation.  This  is  the  direct  action  of  the 
wind,  which  may  generally  be  utilised  in 
large  rooms  with  windows  on  opposite  sides, 
like  school-rooms,  by  opening  that  which  is 
nearest  to  the  direction  from  which  the  wind 
comes,  a  little  way  at  the  top,  and  also  open- 
ing the  one  which  is  diagonally  opposite  to  it 
at  the  top  a  little  further  than  the  first 

one  But  the  aspirating  action  of  the 

wind  is,  perhaps,  of   greater  importance. 
When  the  wind  blows  over  the  top  of  a 
chimney,  or  over  a  ventilating  pipe,  it  causes 
a  diminution  of  pressure  of  the  column  of  air 
in  the  chimney  or  ventilator,  and  so  produces 
an  up-current,  upon  precisely  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  little  bottles  made  for  distributing 
scent   about    apartments    act.     For  this 
reason,  it   is,  as  was  hinted   in  the  last 
lecture,  important  that  chimneys  should  be 
higher  than  the  surrounding  buildings,  so 
that  any  wind  that  blows  may  cause  or  in- 
crease an  up-draught  in  them.    In  this  way 
not  only  is  smoke  prevented  from  ascending 
into  the  rooms,  but  the  amount  of  air  carried 
through  rooms  up  the  chimneys  is  increased, 
and  the  ventilation  of  the  house  improved. 
There  being,  then,  in  every  house,  and  fre- 
quently in   every  room,  a  shaft — whether 
suSicient  or  not,  we  will  consider  by-and-bye 
— for  the  escape  of  air,  it  becomes  of  the 
first  importance  for  us  to  consider  the  means 
by  which   air  may  be  admitted  into  our 
houses,  and  into  our  rooms.     In  summer, 
and  whenever  the  air  is  as  warm  outside  the 
house  as  inside  of  it,  there  is  no  difficulty 
about  this.     We   have  only  to  open  the 
windows — wind-doors,  remembering  the  pro- 
verb that  "  Windows  were  made  to  open  and 
doors  to  shut  " — on  both  sides  of  the  house, 
and  the  air  is  generally  changed  fast  enough, 
but  it  is  in  winter,  when  the  air  is  colder  out- 
side the  house  than  inside,  that  the  diffi- 
culties arise,  and  so  in  speaking  of  ventila- 
tion I   shall  always  assume  that  the  air 
outside  the  house  is  colder,  and  therefore 
heavier,  and  exercises  greater  pressure  than 
the  air  inside  it.     This  being  the  case,  it 
follows  that  if  we  open  a  window,  or  make 
an  aperture  through  a  wall  into  the  outer  air, 
or  through  the  wall  of  a  room  into  a  passage, 
or  staircase,  in  which  the  air  is  colder  than 
it  is  in  the  room,  air  will  come  in.    In  fact, 
a  room  under  these  conditions  may  be  looked 
upon  as  if  it  had  water  outside  of  it,  and  it 
is  quite  apparent  that,  in  such  a  case,  if  you 
bored  a  hole  through  the  wall  into  the  water 
on  the  other  side,  water  would  come  in,  and 
the  air  of  the  room  would  escape  by  the 
chimney.    This  is  precisely  what  happens 
with  the  cold  air  outside.     If  no  special 
opening  is  provided  through  which  the  cold 
air  can  come  into  a  room,  it  enters  by  such 
openings  as  there  are  ;   by  the  apertures 
between  the  sashes  of  the  windows,  by  the 
— perhaps  fortunately — badly-fitting  doors, 
crevices  in  the  floors,  walls,  and  cupboards, 
through  the  walls  themselves,  as  has  been 
sbown  by  Pettenkofer,  and  sometimes  down 
the  chimney.     If,  then,  air  will  come  in 
;  through  an  aperture  placed  in  any  position, 
it  becomes  r/6cessary  to  consider  where  aper- 
j  tures  should  be  placed,  and  what  precautions 
j  are  necessary  with  regard  to  them.  Theo- 
!  retically,  the  admission  of  pure  air  should  be 
I  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  room,  and  the  ex- 
I  traction  of  the  vitiated  air,  which  is  warm, 
I  at  the  upper  part  of  the  room ;  but  practi- 
cally the  outer  air  cannot  be  admitted  with- 
;  out  certain  precautious  at  the  lower  part  of 


the  room  by  mere  apertures,  as  everybody 
knows  who  has  been  accustomed  to  sit  in  a 
room  when  a  draught  coraes  under  the  door. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  an  aperture  is  made 
into  the  outer  air  through  a  wall  at  a  few 
feet  from  the  floor,  the  air  enters  in  a  cold 
straight  current  for  some  distance  into  the 
room.    If  the  aperture  be  higher  up,  it  comes 
in  and  falls,  just  as  water  would  do,  on  to 
people's  heads,  somewhere  about  the  middle 
of  the  room.    So  it  is  quite  clear  that  certain 
precautions  are  necessary  in  the  admission 
of  air  so  as  to  prevent  draughts.    Since  we 
have,  or  ought  to  have,  windows  in  all  rooms, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  consider,  first,  the 
ways  in  which  they  may  be  utilised  for  the 
admission  of  air.    We  cannot  simply  open  a 
sash  window  at  the  top  or  bottom  in  cold 
weather  without  feeling  a  draught,  but  there 
are  several  ways  in  which  this  difficulty  may 
be  got  over.    The  simplest  is  by  placiug  a 
board  of  wood  underneath  the  lower  sash,  a-s 
suggested    by   Dr.  Hinckes    Bird,  whose 
original  model  I  have  here.    This  board  is 
sometimes  now  made  with  a  hinge  in  the 
middle,  so  that  it  can  be  got  in  and  out  more 
easily  ;  or  the  board,  instead  of  being  placed 
under  the  lower  sash,  may  be  placed  across, 
from  side  to  side,  in  front  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  lower  sash,  so  that  the  lower  sash  may- 
be opened  to  a  certain  height  without  any- 
air  coming  in  below  it.    These  boards  may 
be  covered  with  green  baize,  or  some  other 
suitable  material,  so  as  more  perfectly  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  the  air  at  the  lo  wer 
part  of  the  window.    In  either  case,  the  bars 
of  the  sashes  at  the  middle  of  the  window- 
are  no  longer  in  contact,  and  air  comes  in  at 
the  middle  of  the  window,  between  the  two 
sashes,  taking  an  upward  direction,  in  the 
form    of    a   fountain,   and  producing  nu 
draught.     This  shows  us  the  direction  iu 
which  cold  air  ought  to  be  admitted  into  a 
room — after  the  fashion  of  a  fountain,  in 
which  it  can  be  readily  obtained,  owing  to  its 
greater  pressure,  and  not  after  the  fashion 
of  a  waterfall.    This  simple  plan,  which  I 
recommend  very  strongly  for  adoption,  has 
two  disadvantages,  one  that  nervous  people 
always  fancy  there  is  a  draught  if  they  see 
anything  like  a  window  open,  and  the  other 
a  much  more  practical  one,  but  one  that  is 
common  to  most  forms  of  ventilation  that 
are  inexpensive — that  a  certain  quantity  of 
blacks  enter.     These  conditions  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  got  over  by  the  plan  sug- 
gested by  several  inventors — of  boring  holes 
through,  or  cutting  pieces  out  of  the  lower 
bar  of  the  upper  sash.    Such  holes  are  not 
seen  ;  and  the  air  comes  through  them  in  a 
vertical  direction  into  the  room.  They  can  also 
be  fitted  with  little  boxes  containing  cotton 
wool,  through  which  the  air  will  be  filtered 
and  deprived  of  soot,  &c.    This,  of  course, 
very  considerably  diminishes  the  amount  of 
air  that  enters,  and  the  cutting  also  weakens 
the  framework  of  the  window. 

Louvred  ventilators  may  also  be  used  in  a 
variety  of  ways  in  connection  with  windows. 
Where  there  are  Venetian  blinds,  it  is  only- 
necessary  to  open  the  top  sash,  pull  thu 
Venetian  blinds  down  in  front  of  the  open- 
ing, and  place  the  louvres  so  that  they  give 
the  entering  air  an  upward  direction.  Giass 
louvres  fixed  iu  a  metal  framework,  may  also 
be  used,  a  pane  of  the  window  being  taken 
out  and  one  of  these  ventilators  substituted 
for  it.  The  louvres  can  be  opened  and  shut 
by  means  of  a  string,  and  they  are  so  fixed 
that  it  is  impossible  to  break  them  by  doing 
so.  They  are  generally  fixed  instead  of  one 
of  the  top  panes  of  the  upper  sash.  It  is 
better  to  place  them  lower  down  in  the  upper 
sash  ;  and  this  is  true  of  all  iulets  of  air.  If 
they  are  too  high  up,  the  air  being  admitted 
in  an  upward  direction,  impinges  against  the 
ceiling,  rebounds  into  the  room,  and  pro- 
duces a  draught.  The  metal  frame-work  of 
these  ventilators  requires  oiling  and  attend- 
ing to,  or  it  will  get  rusty.  In  some  places 
fixed  louvres  of  wood,  or  better  still,  of 
strong  glass,  may  be  fixed  with  advantage, 
or  swinging  windows  with  sashes  hung  on 
centres  may  be  used,  as,  for  example,  iu 
water-closets  ;  and  these,  where  it  is  advis- 
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able,  may  be  prevented  from  being  closed  by 
means  of  a  small  wedge  of  wood  screwed  to 
the  frame-work.  The  blind  so  often  placed 
across  the  lower  part  of  a  window  may  also 
advantageonsly  be  used  as  a  ventilator,  or, 
where  no  blind  is  required,  a  glass  one  may 
be  used,  this  being  made  to  swing  forward 
on  its  lower  edge,  so  as  to  give  the  entering 
air  an  upward  direction  when  the  lower  sash 
is  opened.  Where  very  large  quantities  of 
air  require  to  be  admitted,  one  or  more 
sashes  of  a  window  may  be  made  to  swing 
forward  in  this  way,  as  is  now  done  in  the 
large  hall  of  Willis's  Rooms.  Near  to  all 
windows,  in  cold  weather,  the  air  of  the  room 
is  colder  than  at  other  parts  of  the  room. 
This  may  be  obviated,  when  considered 
advisable,  by  the  employment  of  doul)le 
windows,  the  layer  of  air  between  the  two 
windows  preventing,  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  the  cooling  of  the  air  inside  the 
room.  It  is  not  advisable  to  have  double 
panes  of  glass  in  the  same  sash,  as  the  mois- 
ture between  them  will  render  them  more  or 
less  opaque  in  certain  states  of  the  weather. 
With  double  windows,  air  may  be  admitted 
by  opening  the  outer  one  at  the  bottom  and 
the  inner  one  at  the  top.  Where  French 
casement  windows  are  used,  as  they  some- 
times are  unadvisedly  in  this  climate,  venti- 
lation may  be  provided  by  having  a  louvred 
opening  above  the  casements  of  the  window, 
or  by  making  a  glass  pane  or  panes  capable 
of  being  swung  forward  on  the  lower  edge. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Willi,  will  tnke  any  message  for  your  honours 
liumble  servant  to  coniiiiand 

James  Meaky. 
N.B. — if  any  oilier  offers  to  do  llie  Eob  cheaper 
may  lie  siiinliiiii',;  elite  nilte  lie  in  your  lioniiiirs  way 
I  would  lie  ulud  to  make  a  Head  stone  or  tome 
slone  for  any  of  your  honours,  direct  as  above." 

The  above  epistle  of  James  Meary  is  rich, 
and,  perhaps,  the  postcript  is  richer.  The 
Mr.  Smith  mentioned  was  Edward  Smyth, 
the  sculptor,  who  worked  under  Gandon  at 
the  Four  Courts,  Custom  House,  and  Carlisle 
Bridge,  and  other  works ;  and  also  under 
Francis  Johnston  at  the  Castle  Chapel. 
The  epistle  we  have  reproduced  may  not  be 
genuine,  though  we  have  no  reason  for 
doubting  its  authenticity.  Quite  as  strange 
epistles  have  been  received  by  public  com- 
mittees in  our  own  day,  from  applicants  for 
public  works  and  appointments.  In  the 
ISuihIer  of  last  week  there  was  printed  a 
icrlmtim  letter  from  one  of  the  candidates  for 
a  local  surveyorship  at  Enfield,  and  an  ap- 
pointment by-the-bye  which  was  given  to  a 
local  builder  or  contractor — a  personage  who 
cannot,  except  in  rare  instances,  be  supposed 
to  possess  qualifications  superior  to  a 
regularly  trained  surveyor  or  architect. 
Local  boards,  however,  in  numerous  instances, 
are  in  the  bands  of  cliques,  and  their  |ad- 
vertisements  are  frauds.  The  most  incom- 
petent men  are  often  appointed,  and  in  many 
instances  the  relatives  or  friends  of  the 
members.  We  have  known  policemen,  dis- 
charged soldiers,  porters,  pig  rearers,  and 
handymen,  applying  for  the  office  of  assist- 
ant surveyors  and  sanitary  inspectors,  and 
some  of  them  getting  the  appointments  by 
the  votes  of  the  intelligent  and  enlightened 
members  of  the  local  boards. 


Drogheda-street  before  it  became  Sackville- 
street ;  but,  before  the  terms  of  Upper  and 
Lower  were  used.  The  Mall,  or  upper  street, 
was  Sackville-street,  and  the  lower  one 
Drogheda-street.  When  the  latter  name  was 
dropped,  the  two  halves  of  the  street  became 
respectively  Upper  and  Lower  Sackville- 
streets. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  the  houses,  the 
run-up  and  tumble-down  ones  that  existed 
on  the  site  of  the  the  General  Post  Office,  we 
find  the  following  remarks  in  relation  thereto 
in  Wright's  Dublin  (IB'21)  :— "  The  site  on 
which  tlie  new  Post  Office  is  erected  was 
previously  occupied  by  a  range  of  houses  cor- 
responding with  those  in  the  same  street, 
near  Carlisle  Bridge,  and  used  for  sometime 
as  a  temporary  barrack  ;  but  they  were  to 
badly  built,  and  so  shaken  by  their  numerous 
inmates,  that  immediately  after  the  military 
were  removed  they  all  fell  down  ;  fortunately 
no  lives  were  lost." 

The  word  "  Jerry"  building  was  not  known 
in  those  years,  though  undoubtedly  unprin- 
cipled builders  existed  then  as  now.  Work- 
men received  much  less  wages,  and  per- 
formed, on  the  whole,  much  better  work  ;  but 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  cost  of  livin'^ 
was  not  much  more  than  half  of  what  it  is  at 
present. 

Here  is  another  allusion  to  old  Drogheda- 
street  from  the  pages  of  Wright,  in  reference 
to  Carlisle  Bridge  : — "After  tlie  opening  of 
the  New  Custom  House,  vessels  of  large 
burden  had  no  necessity  to  proceed  further 
up  the  river  than  that  limit,  so  that  com- 
nmnication  between  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
river  was  facilitated  by  the  throwing  of 
Carlisle  (or  the  New)  Bridge  across  the  river 
from  the  end  of  Sackville  (then  Drogheda) 
Street  to  Westmoreland-street  (then  College- 
lane)  ;  this  piece  of  architecture  was  com- 
menced in  1791,  and  finished  in  three  years," 
&c. 

In  Wilson's  Map  of  the  City,  1796, 
Tucker's-row  (now  Sackville-place)  is  marked 
as  an  off"Het  of  Drogheda-street,  and  on  the 
map  in  Wright's  Dublin,  1821,  Tucker's-row 
is  an  off'set  of  Lower  Sackville-street. 
Elephant-lane  (now  Tyrone-place)  known  and 
printed  as  such,  appears  in  both  of  the  above 
maps  (1796-1821).  Indeed  Tucker's-row  is 
still  in  the  mouths  of  many  of  our  old 
citizens,  just  as  the  name  of  Smock-alley 
continued  to  be  used  by  the  people  for  half  a 
century  and  upwards  after  that  once  famous 
locality  became  Exchange-street.  Tyrone- 
place  is  quite  a  recent  transformation  from 
Elephant-lane,  or  the  still  older  Mellifont- 
lane.  Instead,  however,  of  calling  Marl- 
borough-street  originally  after  an  English 
Duke,  it  should  have  been  named  after  the 
Irish  chieftain  or  earl.  The  Tyrone,  how- 
ever, that  gave  his  name  to  the  old  town 
mansion,  off"  Marlborough-street,  was  not  the 
ancient  Ulster  chieftain,  but  a  modern 
Marquis  of  Waterford. 

Did  George  IV.,  during  his  visit  to  Dublin 
in  1821,  sleep  on  a  four-poster  with  an  old 
canopied  form  of  roof,  with  plenty  of  drapery 
and  other  hangings  ?  Was  this  four-poster, 
of  special  Ii-ish  design  and  manufacture,  by  a 
Dublin  cabinet  maker  and  upholsterer?  Are 
these  queries  of  any  archjeological  impor- 
tance ? — not  much,  perhaps.  However,  about 
the  year  1845,  we  were  in  a  cabinetmaker's 
workshop,  situated  in  an  old  timber  yard,  still 
existing,  with  an  old  house  at  the  further  end 
of  it  in  Jervis-street,  within  two  or  three 
doors  of  Strand-street,  when  we  heard  an  old 
workman  telling  a  number  of  other  listeners 
that  the  bedstead  slept  upon  by  George  IV. 
was  made  in  the  lane  or  court  close  by.  The 
entrance  to  this  lane  or  court  passes  under  a 
house  within  a  door  or  two  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  old  timber  yard,  but  what  was 
the  name  of  the  cabinet  or  bedstead  maker 
who  made  the  royal  bit  of  furniture  we  re- 
member not.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century  the  cabinet  and  chair  trade  was  a 
prosperous  one  in  Dublin,  but  before  the  close 
of  the  last  century  we  think  the  trade  wit- 
nessed its  best  days.  The  present  century  had 
advanced  by  several  years  before  English  or 


We  unearth  from  a  newspaper  of  1821  a 
curious  epistle  or  application  from  a  would- 
be  sculptor,  who  was  no  doulit  conscious  of 
his  own  ability  to  execute  a  work  of  high  art. 
The  Dublin  Library  Society,  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Richard  Kirwan,  our  great  native 
mineralogist,  were  anxious  to  have  a  bust  of 
him  executed.  Among  the  candidates  for 
the  honour  of  chiselling  the  bust  of  Kirwan 
there  was  a  "  broth  of  a  boy"  of  the  name 
of  James  Meary,  a  stonecutter  or  monumental 
mason,  a  craftsman  who,  no  doubt,  however 
he  lacked  in  education,  was  competent  for  the 
work  of  cutting  death's  head  and  cross  bones, 
fat  cherubs,  Time  with  his  hour  glass, 
"  Memento  Mori,"  and  epitaphs  in  prose  and 
rhyme,  on  marble  slabs  or  ordinary  limestone. 
The  following  is  the  epistle,  verbatim,, 
addressed  by  Mr.  Meary  to  the  Bust  Com- 
mittee : — 

"  To  the  Committee  appointed  to  see  Mr.  Kirwan's 
Bust  dun  by  the  llublin  literary  Society. 

Please  your  Honour's  I  see  no  advertisment  in  the 
freemnns  journal  air  yesterday  as  I  get  it  every 
inorninif  and  pays  sixpence  per  week  for  the  readin 
it,  setting  fourth  that  all  statuaries  should  send  In 
their  proposals  for  dooing  a  bust  of  one  Mr.  Kirwan 
that  died  lately  it  seems  in  this  town.  Now's 
there's  near  a  man  in  Dublin  that  could  duo  it 
cheaper  nor  neatter  than  myself,  and  Why,  Bekase 
I  ave  a  Boy  that's  almost  out  of  his  time,  bis  name 
is  tiin  Slatlery  and  can  work  nifih  hand  as  well  as 
myself  to  help  me  with,  and  if  your  Honours  wants 
to  see  Any  of  my  work  youle  go  any  day  to  Jameses 
Church  yard,yoiile8eetliere'sa  head  stone  lately  put 
over  One  M  r.  banks,  with  death  on  one  side  and  time 
with  hij  hour  glass  and  sitlie  in  the  other,  I 
did  Death  and  tim  did  time  ;  and  I  deti  any  man  in 
Dublin  to  do  them  better.  I  are  as  Nise  a  Block 
of  black  stone,  the  same  as  Mr.  Smith  did  them 
Chirru[is  Heads  with  upon  the  outside  of  the 
castle  chappel  where  I  worked  myself  and  Tim  for 
3  month",  and  where  id  be  yet  if  it  wassent  that  i 
was  beelved,  bad  luck  attend  them  Same  that 
dun  it  on  Mr.  Johnstone,  but  its  no  matter  il  be  up 
to  them  yet,  and  as  i  think  Tim  and  I  could  have 
done  it  any  how  in  a  week  say  thirty  shillings  for 
myself  and  a  guinea  for  tim,  thats  21  12s.  8d,  and 
say  too  more  for  the  block  (which  is  as  cheap  as 
bog  Water)  that  would  make  it  in  all  4  8  3  which 
is  clieap  enuff  in  all  consbine,  if  your  honours 
approves  of  the  proposal  please  to  send  to 
lue  to  No.  28  Patrick's  clothes  [Patrick-close] 
a  pare  back,  and  if  i  and  Tim  bees  out  Mrs.  Casee 
a  very  duceut  woman,  that  myself  and  tim  diets 


A  correspondent  in  last  issue  of  this  jour- 
nal draws  attention  to  an  occurrence  which 
happened  before  our  time,  viz.,  the  fall  of  a 
block  of  houses  about  1814-15  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  General  Post  Office  Building 
in  Lower  Sackville-street.  We  are  unable  to 
throw  any  personal  light  on  the  nature  of  the 
buildings  or  the  builders,  but  from  an  exami- 
nation of  several  city  houses  built  since  the 
commencement  of  this  century,  we  are  able  to 
say  that  there  was  not  a  little  bad  or  careless 
building  done  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  cen- 
tury. The  mortar  used  was  ceitiinly  better 
made  than  what  is  to  be  found  in  speculative 
houses  of  the  cheaper  kind  at  present  building, 
and  the  walls  were  thicker  and  the  brickwork 
had  a  better  bond ;  but  we  have  found  in  several 
instances  the  timber  used  in  floors,  partitions, 
and  roofs  was  very  light  and  of  insufficient 
scantling.  The  houses  in  Westmoreland  and 
D'Olier  streets,  before  they  were  hewed  away 
in  frontage  and  cut  up  for  the  purposes  of 
shops,  appeared  to  be  externally  well  finished, 
but  on  the  taking  down  of  one  or  two,  and 
the  alteration  of  some  more  we  witnessed  very 
poor  floors,  joists,  and  roofs,  and  evidence  of 
other  scamped  work.  We  think  we  heard 
several  years  ago  or  read  somewhere  that 
AaronBaker,who  succeeded  Gandon, the  archi- 
tect, in  some  of  his  works  and  appointments, 
superintended  the  erection  of  the  houses  in 
Westmoreland-street.  Upper  Sackville-street 
contains  some  old  well-built  houses,  but  those 
in  Lower  Sackville-street  are  not,  as  a  whole, 
in  our  opinion,  nearly  so  good. 

Talking  of  Sackville-street  we  are  reminded 
that  it  was  stated  in  a  late  issue  of  tliis  jour- 
nal that  Lower  Sackville-street  was  formerly 
Drogheda-street,  and  it  is  contended  that 
this  is  not  a  fact.  Well,  all  we  know  is  that 
the  length  of  roadway  extending  from  Earl- 
street  to  Carlisle  Bridge  was  known  as 
Drogheda-street,  and  continued  marked  down 
as  such  on  the  map  or  plan  of  the  city  in 
Wilson's  Dublin  Directory  for  several 
years  after  the  opening  out  of  the  quay  end 
of  the  street  and  the  building  of  Carlisle 
Bridge  (see  maps  in  Wilson's  Directory,  and 
other  city  maps).  What  is  now  known  as 
Upper  Sackville-street  was  certainly  called 
The  Mall  and  Sackville-street  respectively 
for  some  years  before  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  It  may,  of  course,  be  equally  a  fact 
that  The  Mall  was  known  and  marked  as 
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foreign  made  furniture  was  imported  to  any 
great  extent.  Besides  native  manufacturers 
of  old  standing  and  reputation,  we  had  a  few 
foreigners  established  as  cabinetmakers  in 
Dublin,  and  some  of  these  were,  we  believe, 
descendants  of  the  Huguenots.  Later  again 
came  to  Dublin  some  French  refugees  of  the 
lirst  Revolution,  and  that  of  1830,  and  the 
cabinet  work  they  turned  out  was  beautifully 
finished.  During  the  last  half  century  in 
Dublin,  the  native  cabinet  and  chair  trade 
has  suffered  most  severely,  and  this  city  has 
been  flooded  with  a  very  large  amount  of 
slop  work  furniture  of  the  most  fraudulent 
and  flimsy  construction.  Worse  still,  several 
of  our  so-called  cabinetmakers  and  uphol- 
sterers have  sold  this  imported  furniture  as 
their  own  manufacture,  and  a  good  amount  of 
it  was  very  tempting  to  the  eye,  but  very 
Dead  Sea  fruit  in  usage.  Stafi'ord-street  and 
contiguous  streets,  even  forty  years  ago,  wit- 
nessed a  good  native  cabinet  and  chair  trade, 
solid  wood  and  solid  workmanship  ;  but  chairs 
and  tables,  and  chests  of  drawers,  like  "Jerry" 
houses,  are  now  made  to  sell  and  fall  asunder. 
Furniture  is  indeed  made  now-a-days  for 
show,  and  upholstery,  coverings,  and  trim- 
mings for  the  same  ends.  There  has  been 
certainly  some  progress  made  in  the  design 
of  furniture,  but  none  in  the  construction  or 
honesty  of  make.  In  our  bedroom  furniture 
there  has  also  been  an  improvement.  The  iron 
bedstead,  with  its  brass  finishings,  is  a  gi-eat 
advance  in  a  cleanly  and  healthy  direction 
over  the  old  heavy  four-poster,  with  its  heavy 
funereal  roof.  Fleas  or  bugs,  to  be  sure,  are 
not  yet  extinct  in  many  bedrooms  or  other 
rooms  ;  but  with  cleanliness  the  latter,  if  not 
the  former,  could  be  stamped  out  of  every 
homestead,  even  the  poorest.  Fleas,  like  the 
poor  will,  we  fear,  be  always  with  us,  particu- 
larly so  long  as  the  fairer  sex  continue  to 
swathe  themselves  around  like  Egyptian 
mammies.  The  upholstery  of  the  body  needs 
to  be  kept  as  clean — rather  cleaner  than  that 
of  the  bed  or  bed  room,  and  an  uncleanly 
person  spells  an  uncleanly  and  uncomfortable 
rest  or  rather  unrest.  "  Wash  and  be  clean" 
is  an  admirable  bit  of  advice,  and  a  dirty 
house  is  a  sure  index  that  there  is  an  amount 
of  hidden  uncleanliuess  elsewhere.  Eschew 
bad  furniture  and  bad  upholstery  and  house- 
hold trash  of  other  kinds,  and  your  washing 
bill  will  be  less  in  the  year,  though  it  will 
still  be  absolutely  necessary  for  men  and 
women  to  "  wash  and  be  clean"  not  only  in 
the  sight  of  the  world,  but  in  that  of  its  great 
Architect.  H. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  YOUNG 
BUILDERS. 

PART  III. 
(Continatd  from  page  248.) 

The  young  draughtsman  having  got  his  paper 
on  his  board,  either  by  pasting  or  pinning, 
his  next  move  is  to  square  his  margin  and 
centre  lines,  whether  vertical  or  horizontal ; 
and  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  say  a  word 
about  boards.  Like  in  every  thing  else  there 
has  occasionally  been  much  discussion  on 
this  subject,  but  it  is  one  that  has  greatly  to 
do  with  taste  and  supposed  convenience ; 
fashion  too  has  at  times  entered  into  the 
matter,  but  lengthened  experience  of 
otHce  business  has  enabled  us  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  plainest  and 
simplest  board  is  the  best.  We  would 
purchase  one  or  two  pieces  of  dry  yellow 
])ine  at  a  timber  merchant's,  not  less  than 
30  in.  wide,  44  in.  long,  and  li  in.  in 
thickness,  free  from  shakes  and  knots. 
Having  had  this  timber  in  the  office  for  a 
few  weeks — where  it  may  probably  perform 
useful  purposes,  and  develope  any  tendencies 
to  warp  or  rend, — give  it  to  a  joiner  and 
direct  him  to  make  a  drawing-board,  42  in. 
by  29  in.,  clamped  at  the  ends  (but  not 
mitre  clan.pr-dj,  and  ledged  at  the  back  with 
pieces  l  y  IJ,  let  in  for  i  in.  in  depth,  and 
dovetailed,  thus  leaving  the  board,  whilst 
keeping  level,  free  to  expand  or  contract 
during  a'ternations  of  the  atmosphere,  or 
the  sttte  of  your  paper ;  but  a  well  aeasoned 


yellow  pine  board  will  rarely  give  any 
trouble  this  way.  If  it  shews  a  "  truant 
disposition  "  early  in  life,  set  it  aside  for 
some  other  purpose  than  a  "drawing-board." 
You  will  have  no  trouble  in  getting  your 
board  approximately  square,  nor  is  there  any 
necessity  for  more,  but  he  careful  to  have 
the  edges  shot  perfectly  true,  especially  the 
ends  against  which  the  stock  of  your  f 
square  constantly  slides.  Since  we  began 
to  work  with  T  squares,  and  purchased  our 
first  in  Kennan's  in  Fisbamble-street,  we 
have  noticed  many  improvements.  The  old 
method  of  mortising  the  blade  into  the 
stock  has  been  superseded  by  the  better  way 
of  securing  it  on  to  the  upper  side,  thus 
leaving  a  clear  run  for  the  set  square,  which 
is  now  everywhere  used.  The  blade  also  is 
difl'erent,  having  now-a-days  a  greater  width 
at  the  stock  than  at  the  end,  which  greatly 
assists  the  steadiness  of  the  instrument. 
The  square  we  use  at  present  is  of  baywood 
mahogany,  having  on  blade  and  stock  an 
edging  of  ebony.  Never  use  a  bevelled  or 
fiducial  edge,  and  early  learn  to  work  with- 
out blotting ;  this  is  easily  acquired  by 
cleanliness  in  your  drawing  pen.  It  was  an 
old  fashion  to  use  the  tee  square  for  both 
horizontal  and  vertical  lines,  the  consequence 
being  that  unless  both  square  and  board 
were  true  the  angle  of  90*  could  not  be 
attained  to  ;  and  in  minute  drawings,  to  a 
small  scale,  much  awkwardness  was  the 
result.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  use  of 
the  set  square  does  away  with  this  as  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  having  it  true,  and  of  fre- 
qently  testing  it,  they  can  be  had  of  many 
materials,'  but  we  prefer  ebonite  or  pear-tree 
wood.  We  have  frequently  cut  them  out  of 
middle-aged  sycamore  veneer,  a  most  useful 
thing  to  have  in  an  office  for  many  purposes, 
such  as  large  curves  for  roads,  canals,  rail- 
ways, or  drawings  of  ships,  or  in  fact  any 
sort  of  rule,  angle  or  curve,  not  usually  sold 
in  shops.  A  few  convenient  sized  straight 
edges  of  mahogany  or  pear-tree,  with  set 
squares  or  angles,  makes  one  independent  of 
the  so-called  parallel  rulers  which  can  never 
be  depended  on.  Greeuheart  is  an  excellent 
wood  for  straight  edges  ;  but  were  it  not 
that  it  is  liable  to  injury  from  its  softness 
there  would  be  nothing  better  than  dry 
yellow  pine,  or  white  Norway  deal. 

In  the  choice  of  drawing  instruments 
much  depends  on  a  good  maker,  and  in  this 
respect  we  believe  Elliot  of  the  Strand, 
London,  to  be  as  superior  as  are  Trouton  and 
Sims  for  field  appliances.  Of  the  two 
descriptions  of  pen  in  general  use, — that  is 
with  and  without  the  hinge  in  the  blade, — we 
prefer  the  latter ;  the  hinge  in  time  becomes 
worn  and  uncertain,  and  the  set  of  the  pen 
cannot  be  depended  on  ;  its  chief  use  in 
cleaning  the  pen  can  be  readily  dispensed 
with.  Next  to  the  pen  the  most  constant 
tool  is  the  hair-point  compass.  This  should 
be  solid  and  strong  and  of  the  best  brass  or 
silver — the  object  to  be  gained  being  an 
oily  smoothness  in  the  hinge,  which  should 
only  be  sufficiently  tightened  to  prevent  the 
limbs  closing  with  their  own  weight.  A  tight 
compass  is  a  sign  of  a  careless  and  mediocre 
draughtsman. 

The  setting  of  the  drawing  pens  ought  to 
be  early  practised  ;  unless  from  a  fall  or 
some  such  violence,  a  very  few  touches  on  a 
hone  should  be  sufficient,  but  it  is  well  to  have 
a  neatly  mounted  bit  of  Arkansas  or  Turkey 
stone  in  an  oflice  to  serve  as  a  grinder  for  pens 
and  penkuives,  a  small  Lough  Neagh  houe,  and 
some  slips  of  school  slate  to  use  with  water 
for  cleaning  the  insides  of  pens.  For  fine 
etchings,  Gillot's  smallest  pens  can  by  the 
Arkansas  stone  and  hone  be  made  to  do 
wonders  in  practised  hands.  Keep  a  little 
trotter  oil  in  a  bottle  in  which  are  some  chips 
of  lead  or  shot ;  let  it  be  hung  where  the  sun 
will  shine  on  it,  and  dip  a  feather  into  it  so 
as  not  to  disturb  the  fatty  matter  gathered 
at  the  bottom  ;  by  occasionally  decanting  you 
can  have  oil  fine  enough  for  watch  makers' 
use,  and  valuable  for  setting  the  bow  pens 
you  may  require  for  minute  work,  such  as 
iron  hand-railing,  rivets,  &c.  When  you 
have  set  your  pen  by  passing  it  backwards 


and  forwards  longitudinally  on  the  stone, 
turning  it  at  same  time  between  your  finger 
and  thumb,  use  it  with  a  rule  on  the  stone 
exactly  as  you  require  to  use  it  ontli*  paper  ; 
this  will  remove  any  tendency  to  scratching, 
and  prevent  your  points  being  too  sharp. 
When  drawing,  keep  the  pen  upright,  the 
handle  resting  against  the  fore  finger,  the 
thumb  and  middle  finger  holding  the  screw 
head,  and  whether  with  pen  or  pencil,  and  in 
colouring  with  a  brush  always  work  from  left 
to  right ;  never  colour  towards  you,  and  keep 
in  mind  to  work  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
give  you  the  greatest  freedom,  otherwise 
you  will  have  "  namby-pamby "  lady-like 
results,  not  at  all  artistic.  In  drawing 
circles  in  our  young  days  we  were  frequently 
chagrined  at  the  holes  unavoidably  made  by 
the  leg  of  the  compass  in  the  centre,  and 
many  were  the  means  adopted  to  lessen  the 
evil,  such  as  gumming  a  bit  of  parchment  in 
the  centre  to  support  the  point,  and  using 
instruments  with  needle  points,  but  all  were 
more  or  less  unsatisfactory  ;  some  five 
and  twenty  years  ago  instrument  makers  in 
Paris  produced  small  bone  or  horn  buttons 
with  which  the  centre  point  can  be  effectually 
shielded  as  well  as  preserved,  and  these  can 
be  had  in  all  the  artists'  warehouses  or  shops 
where  mathematical  instruments  are  sold. 
Clean  transparent  horn  is  another  useful 
adjunct  in  an  office  ;  a  few  pieces  of  it  care- 
fully selected  from  the  shop  of  the  iron- 
monger or  hardware  merchant,  kept  flat  in 
some  cool  place,  between  two  pieces  of  board, 
will  be  found  most  useful  for  a  variety  of 
purposes  that  from  time  to  time  present 
themselves,  particularly  in  map  drawing  and 
computations  ;  valuable  directions  for  which 
we  hope  to  give  in  their  proper  place. 

Avoid  what  are  called  Swiss  instruments, 
like  so-called  Geneva  watches  that  are  made 
in  Paris  and  in  many  parts  of  England  ;  they 
are  cheap  but  poor,  shaky  and  unreliable. 
A  good  honest  well-made  English  pen  or 
compass,  like  a  well-made  rule  or  protractor, 
carries  a  truthful  look  about  its  clearly 
stamped  figures  that  is  not  to  be  met  with  in 
the  things  produced  in  the  Rue  Roquet  orde 
Flanders,  or  the  back  places  of  Birmingham 
or  Loudon.  In  Geneva  there  are  a  few  makers 
whose  productions  are  superb,  and  like  their 
watches  rarely  to  be  got  out  of  the  locality, 
but  the  price  is  high,  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  for  the  same  price  an  equally  good, 
if  not  a  better  article,  can  not  be  had  from  an 
English  house.  Wlien  we  were  young  there 
was  a  family  named  Walker  in  Dublin  who 
could  produce  office  instruments  not  to  be 
excelled ;  but,  perhaps,  like  the  "  Cross 
Read  "  razors  and  Irish  cutlery  their  glory 
has  departed,  and  Kertland's  water  colors, 
Cohen's  pencils,  and  Walker's  mathematical 
instruments  are  things  of  the  past ;  but  we 
must  not  forget  Grubb's  monstre  telescopes, 
and  that  a  theodolite  or  level,  or  any  field 
instrument  can  be  yet  had,  made  in  Dublin, 
and  by  Irish  workmen,  "  second  to  none." 

Protractors,  whether  of  metal  or  ivory,  and 
station-pointers  require  great  care  in  selec- 
tion ;  their  chief  error  is  the  "  false  centre"  ; 
this  is  particularly  the  case  in  all  instru- 
ments for  taking  or  plotting  angles  whether 
for  field  or  office  use,  and  the  beginner  need 
not  be  surprised  if  he  find  the  practical 
result  not  always  to  agree  with  the  theories 
of  Euclid;  however  it  is  not  difficult  to 
detect  the  error  if  any  exist.  As  a 
means  of  check  in  after  life  and  a 
pleasing  memento  of  office  days,  we  would 
recommend  the  construction  of  a  protractor 
on  card  board,  or  drawing-paper  pasted  on 
card  board  ;  better  still  a  circle  of  sheet 
brass ;  in  any  case  the  centre  should  be 
removed,  leaving  a  clear  open  of  from  9  in. 
to  12  in.  diameter  ;  the  dividing  of  this  pro- 
tractor is  a  work  requiring  patience,  but  its 
usefulness  will  well  repay  the  trouble,  ami 
there  are  many  instances  in  which  a  great 
deal  of  work  may  be  plotted  by  the  one  lay- 
ing down  of  the  instrument  on  the  paper,  anil 
all  objectionable  centre  points  or  holes 
avoided. 

The  Ordnance  Survey  of  these  kingdom'* 
have  been  from  the  first  in  possession  of 
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plates  engraved  by  the  dividing  circle  of  the 
great  Ramsden,  who  supplied  them  along 
with  his  immense  theodolites  to  take  the 
ohservations  for  which  Druinmond  invented 
the  lime  light.  There  is  no  necessity  here 
to  describe  the  modus  o/icrniidi  of  an  instru- 
ment so  simple,  although  not  known  in  every 
office ;  still  when  once  seen  its  value  is 
obvious,  and  is  increased  by  having  added 
the  lettering  of  all-  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass.  [Since  commencing  to  write  these 
"  suggestions,"  we  have  been  made  aware  of 
the  fact  that  card-board  protractors  of  a  very 
superior  production  can  be  hud  from  Mr. 
William  V.  Stanley,  of  Great  Turnstile, 
Jjondon,  the  author  of  "  A  Descriptive 
Treatise  on  Mathematical  Drawing  Instru- 
ments."] 

(To  bo  continued  ) 

Note. — In  last  number  the  words  "  a 
drawing  produced  by  a  three  H,  or,  perhaps, 
live  HHll,"  should  read  "a  drawing  pro- 
duced by  a  five,  or,  perhaps,  HHH." 


COPYRIGHT. 

Lord  .lohn  Manners's  Bill  for  consolidating 
and  amending  the  law  relating  to  copyright, 
lias  been  issued.  According  to  it  thn  author 
of  a  book  first  published  in  her  Majesty's 
dominions  will  be  entitled  to  the  co])yrig]it 
throughout  those  dominions,  whether  he  is  a 
liritisli  subject  or  not,  or  whether  he  is 
domiciled  or  resident  in  those  dominions  or 
not.  With  regard  to  a  book  first  published 
out  of  her  Majesty's  dominions,  the  provision 
is  that  the  author  may  acquire  the  copyright 
by  republishing  it  in  those  dominions  within 
three  years  from  the  first  publication,  if,  at 
the  time  of  the  first  publication,  he  is  eitlier 
a  British  subject  or  an  alien  domiciled  in  her 
^lajesty's  dominions.  In  this  case  the  copy- 
right would  date  from  the  publication.  The 
time  for  the  duration  of  the  copyright  is  thus 
regulated  by  the  Bill : — If  the  book  be  pub- 
lished in  the  lifetime  and  under  the  true 
name  of  the  author,  the  copyright  would 
endure  for  the  life  of  the  author  and  for  30 
years  after  his  death  ;  but  for  30  years  only 
from  the  date  of  the  first  publication  if  the 
book  be  not  published  in  the  author's  true 
name,  or  if  it  be  published  after  his  death. 
With  regard  to  what  would  constitute  an  in- 
fringement of  the  copyright,  not  only  would 
it  be  illegal  to  print  a  copy  of  the  book  with- 
out consent,  but  to  print  an  abridgement  or 
a  translation  of  it,  or  to  dramatise  it  by  pre- 
paring or  adapting  it  for  representation  on 
tlie  stage  as  a  dramatic  piece,  or  to  cause  a 
dramatised  version  of  it  to  be  publicly  per- 
formed. It  is  provided  that  no  legal  pro- 
ceedings be  taken  or  forfeiture  incurred  in 
respect  of  any  infringement  or  copyright  until 
registration  has  been  effected  with  the 
Stationers'  Company.  And  to  register,  the 
proprietor  must  deliver  to  the  Registrar  a 
copy  of  the  book,  accompanied  by  a  verified 
statement  showing  the  name,  address,  and 
calling  of  the  publisher  and  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  copyright,  and  the  place  and  date  of 
the  first  publication.  If  the  author's  true 
name  is  published,  the  statement  must  also 
include  his  name,  address,  and  calling.  The 
book  thus  delivered  to  the  Registrar  is 
directed  to  be  sent  on  by  him  to  the  British 
ISIuseum.  Moreover,  it  is  provided  that  the 
assignment  of  a  copyright  be  invalid  unless 
it  be  registered  ;  and  that  every  registered 
proprietor  shall  have  absolute  power  of  dis- 
posing of  the  copyright,  with  the  exception 
that  it  is  left  open  for  rules  to  be  made  for 
caveats  being  entered  against  any  such  dis- 
position. These  and  other  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  registration  are  to  be  made  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  Parliament.  In  the  case  of  any  work 
published  in  series,  it  is  provided  for  the 
copyright  of  the  whole  to  belong  to  the  pro- 
prietor, as  if  he  were  the  author  of  the  whole, 
when  the  parts  have  been  composed  on  the 
terms  that  the  copyright  in  the  composition 
sliall  belong  to  the  proprietor.  This  rule  is, 
however,  suliject  to  certain  qualifications, 
among  which  is  one  which  says  that,  except 


with  regard  to  an  encyclopcedia,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  copyright  may  not  publish  any 
of  the  compositions  separately  from  the  rest 
of   the   book  without  the  consent  of  the 
author.    And  after  three  years  from  the  first 
publication,  the  right  of  publishing  the  com- 
position separately  would  vest  exclusively  in 
the  author.    The  provisions  of  the  bill  with 
respect  to  books  published  in  series  are  made 
to  apply  to  newspapers  as  regards  original 
compositions  of  a  literary  character,  but  not 
as  regards   the  portion   containing  news. 
One  of  the  provisions  directs  that  the  pub- 
lisher of  a  newspaper  shall  send  a  copy  of 
every  number  to  the  British  Museum  within 
a  week  of  publication.     With   regard  to 
lectures,  it  is  provided  that  if  they  be  other 
than  those  delivered  in  a  University,  public 
school,  college,  or  public  foundation,  or  by 
any  person  in  virtue  of  or  according  to  a 
ciiarity,  the  autiior  is  to  be  entitled  to  a 
c()[)yriglit  in  them,  just  as  if  they  were  books. 
It  will  not,  however,  be  necessary  to  register 
a  lecture  which  is  not  pul)lished.    As  long 
as  a  lecture  has  not  been  printed  and  pub- 
lished by  tiie  autiior,  a  man  will  infringe  the 
copyrigiit  if  he  delivers  the  lecture  without 
the  written  consent  of  the  proprietor.    But  a 
newspaper  is  not  to  be  debarred  from  publish- 
ing a  report  of  the  lecture  in  the  current 
edition,  unless  the  author  before  or  at  the 
time  of  delivering  the  lecture  give  notice  of 
a  prohil)ition.     The  copyright  in  dramatic 
pieces  or  musical  compositions,  which  are 
either  printed  and  published  or  publicly  per- 
formed, is  subjected  by  tlie  bill  to  the  follow- 
ing rules  : — It  is  an  infringement  to  perform  [ 
one  ])ublicly,  or  any  part  of  one,  or  any  j 
abridgement    or  adaptation,   without    the  ' 
written  consent  of  the  proprietor.    If  a  piece  i 
or  composition  is  publicly  performed  but  not 
printed  and  published  as  a  book,  it  may  be 
registered  without  the  delivery  of  a  copy  or 
a  statement  of  the  publisher's  name.  The 
first  public  performance  or  the  first  publica- 
tion by  printing  and  publishing  as  a  book, 
whichever  may  be  the  earliest  in  date,  is  to 
be  deemed  the  first  "  publication."    Part  2 
of  the  bill  relates  to  paintings,  sculptures, 
engravings,  and  photographs  ;    part  3  to 
colonial  copyright ;  part  4  to  foreign  copy- 
right ;  and  part  5  contains  some  general  pro- 
visions relating  to  legal  proceedings  and  the 
like. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
"THE  AGENDA." 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — That  celebrated  author,  Charles 
Dickens,  in  "  Dombey  and  Son,"  writes 
thus  : — "  Now,  Dombey,"  said  Miss  Blimber, 
"  I  am  going  out  for  a  constitutional."  Paul 
wondered  what  that  was,  and  why  she  didn't 
send  the  footman  out  to  get  it  in  such  un- 
favourable weather.  Paul  was  in  a  similar 
state  of  perplexity  as  to  an  "analysis,"  and 
although  I  am  more  ashamed  of  my  ignorance 
than  I  can  well  express,  I  have  been  looking 
out  for  that  "  ai/enda  "  we  heard  so  much  of 
some  time  ago,  hoping,  like  Paul  Dombey,  to 
discover  some  intelligible  result.  But  there 
are  things  no  fella  can  find  out,  such  as 
!  how  silicate  of  lime  can  be  in  a  brick-bat, 
I  or  why  Anderson  left  Dycer's,  or  what's  at 
the  back  of  the  moon.  The  nest  move  of 
the  R.  I.  A.  I.  with  the  agenda  is  involved 
in  a  similar  obscurity. — Yours,  &c. 

"  Bow  Pen." 

Goulding's  Ride, 

26th  August,  1879. 


THE  MACHINERY  OF  GAS  TRADING. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, —  When  workiiis  at  iny  trade  in  England 
and  elsewhere,  I  have  often  been  deeply  pained  at 
beins;  unable  to  reply  to  the  staiemeno  of  parties 
connected  vvllli  the  ijas  trade,  and  who  were  well 
aware  of  the  assistance  given  by  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Cor|ioration  to  carry  out  what  they 
termed  "  the  gas  swindle  "  in  Dublin.  Nine  years 
ago  some  of  these  workmen  could  challenge  me  to 
find  in  the  Ouhlin  gas  district  a  meter,  except  one 


I  attachpd  to  a  public  lamp,  that  wa«  not  Indlcatin:; 

[  the  transit  of  otie-sevenl h  morpgas  lliun  entered  it. 

i  Further,  they  could  tell  me— as  well  as  I  knew  it  

the  circumstances  under  which  that  state  of  thiiiits 

I  was  hrout:ht  about,  and  why  in  the  pulilic  meters 

I  the  water  lines  were  at  their  correct  ele<alione. 

[  Later  still,  I  have  had  to  listen  to  the  sneering  com- 
ments of  those  people  on  the  intelligence  displayeil 
hv  the  ralppaj  ers  of  Dublin,  when,  as  burgesses,  liiey 
Toted  for  the  re-election  ofaldermen  and  councillors 
who,  being  dircftors  or  shareholders  in  the  (ius 
Company,  had  a  direct  personal  interest  in  the 
revenue  of  that  company  being  increased  ;  and, 
having  such  an  inttrest,  had  used  their  power  i.nd 
influence  as  corporators  by  making  such  an  ap- 
pointment 10  the  inspection  of  puldic  li!>hling  as  uo 
other  similar  body  out  of  Ireland  would  hate  dared 
to  do.  I  have  heard  sneering  on  this  subjicf, 
which  you  would  decline  puhlishing,  but  which  I, 
althousjli  H!.lmmtd  of  it,  could  not  contradict. 

I'rom  the  public  journals  we  learn  thai  weekly 
reports  are  maile  to  No.  1  Couiinillee  of  the  illumi- 
nating power  of  the  gas  supply  being  over  l(j 
candles.  'I'liese  reports  omit  stating  lliat  the 
pressure  on  the  gas  was  only  5-tenths  of  an  inch  at 
the  time  of  its  illiiiniiiatiiig  power  being  measured, 
and  a  report  never  appears  of  the  illuminating 
power  of  5  cubic  ft  el  of  the  same  gas  hourly  burn- 
ing under  a  pressure  of  in.  Why  ?  Becan-.e 
the  illuminating  power  of  the  nearly  IT-candle  u  is 
might,  under  such  conditions,  prove  lo  be  aliout  12- 
candle,  and  the  holders  of  gas  shares  in  the  Cor- 
poration never  required  an  inspector  to  warn  gas 
coiisiiiners  of  the  amount  of  loss  sustained  l>y  thrni 
in  thit  way  from  the  effects  of  such  excessive 
pressure. 

There  are  at  present  a  few  members  of  the  Cor- 
poration who  are  earnestly  doing  their  best  in  the 
service  of  the  ratepayers,  and  who,  as  members  of 
the  General  Purposes  Committee,  have  been  for  the 
past  two  years  endeavouring  to  folve  the  (lo  them) 
riddle  of  such  excessive  pressure.  That  your 
reailers  may  better  understand  the  action  on  tlm 
pockets  of  the  ratepayers  of  diflTerenl  pressures  on 
the  gas  supply,  I  give  the  following  tabular  com- 
parison of  the  bulk  of  gas  stated  by  the  la:e 
inspector  of  public  li<>liting  in  1873  I o  he  annually 
consumed  in  the  public  lamps,  and  the  biilki  indi- 
caled  by  the  public  meters  as  having  passed  llirougli 
them  during  different  years  under  different  pressure-, 
tliegoveriior  and  liiiriier  in  each  lamponly  permiilinn 
at  any  time  the  passing  and  consumption  of  4  culiio 
It.  of  gas  per  hour  The  lamps  are  known  lo  liuve 
been  lighted  for  ihe  same  number  of  hours  during 
I87U,  '71,  and  '7^,  and  to  have  been  lij>hted  half  an 
hour  lets  per  night  during  1878:  — 
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The  Inspector  of  Public  Lighting  in  1878  told  the 
members  of  the  General  Purposes  Committee  that 
"in  the  public  lighting  there  was  no  loss  from 
pressure."  Was  he  misleading  his  employers  when 
he  made  that  statement?  Perhaps  he  has  since 
corrected  it,  and  advised  them  to  adopt  the  means 
taken  by  the  Board  of  Works  and  several  other 
public  bodies,  of  having  a  somewhat  correct  account 
of  the  bulks  of  gas  consumed  in  their  lamps — that 
of  placing  dry  meters  on  theio,  or  to  have  pressure 
regulators  placed  at  the  inlets  of  the  meters,  but, 
above  all,  to  dispute  paying  for  a  foot  more  gus  than 
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liad  Hpen  cnnsiinned,  and  to  compel  restitution  of  all 
overclniraes  tor  gas  tlmt  iiiHy  have  lieeii  paiil  t'yt'ie 
C'lrporatioii  to  the  Gas  Company,  an<l  so  protect  the 
ralepayersi  from  paying  for  larue  bulks  of  <;as  doiiht- 
fully  indicated  b-  the  tvet  meters  as  liaviiii:  pasNed 
Ihrouiili  them.  Tlie  aiiiouiit  of  I  hese  doiil)ttul  hulks 
(if  aas  per  lamp  per  aiiuum  in  1877-8  are  shewn  liy 
the  difference  lielween  the  top  and  l)ntlom  lines  of 
figures  in  t lie  ext  reme  ri;ihl-hand  cohinin  of  t  he  above 
table — viz.,  1. 830  cubic  ft.,  u  liich  for  3.520  lamps 
liilhteil durinii  that  period  amounted  to 6. 441, 600  ft., 
the  oliarae  for  which,  at  4s.  6d.  per  1,000,  came  to 
£1,449;  and  many  believe  that  the  Gas  Company 
coald  have  afforded  a  handsome  Christmas  box  out 
of  it.  Wet  meters  with  water  lines  at  too  hiuh  an 
eletation  are  downriahi  vnlsarity  now-a-days,  as 
exce-sive  prc^ure  does  the  work  more  respectably. 

Durina  lt<76  I,  on  four  occasions,  through  the 
col'imns  of  the  Irish  Buildek  and  other  public 
journals  (the  Freenifin's  Journal  would  never 
pulili«h  any  letter  of  mine  on  the  subject),  en- 
deai  nured  to  sliow  the  yas  consumers  of  Dublin  how 
the  increase  in  the  amounts  of  their  "as  bills  was 
holely  due  to  the  action  of  excessive  pressure  on 
the  aas  passins!  Ihrouyh  the  wet  meters  used  by 
llieiii  ;  and  on  two  of  these  occasions  I  also  endea- 
voured to  direct  tlie  attention  of  tlie  ralepayeis  to 
the  wanton  waste  of  public  money  under  the 
liead  of  lainpliiihiers'  waues,  an  illustration  of  which 
)  now  aive,  lakina  one  year  as  a  specimen  of  the 
ten  \ ears,  during  which  that  waste  of  money  was 
persevered  in  by  the  Corporation.  While  the  last 
ciintract  for  liulitint;  the  public  lamps  existed,  the 
yas  comi  any  were  bound,  on  uettiui;  three  months' 
notice,  to  clean  (twice  a-iveek),  lijiht,  and  extinuni^h 
the  public  lamps  at  an  extra  ciiar;;e  of  7d.  per  1 ,000 
fi.  ot  iiHS  consumed,  and  tliey  were  bound  in  heavy 
))enalties  to  ilo  the  work  properly.  For  31,000  000 
ft.  of  •;a'>  this  charsre  would  have  amounted  to  £904  ; 
hut  the  Corporation  accounts  show  that  for  the  year 
1M72-3  the  sum  of  £l,r)30  was  paid  under  the  head 
of  lampliyliters'  waiiei,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
salary  of  Inspector  of  Piil)lic  Liiibting  for  doinc 
yiT\  liadly  the  cleaning,  iScc,  of  t  he  public  lamps. — 
y.iiirs  re-pecl fully,  jAMbS  KlKBr. 

27lh  August,  i879. 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION 
AT  SHEFFIELD. 

The  opening  meeting?  of  the  British  Associ- 
ation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  took 
place  at  Sheffield  on  2Uth  ult.,  the  inauf^ural 
address  beinff  delivered  by  Professor  G.  J. 
Allman,  F.R.S.,  president  for  the  year.  The 
address  was  not  by  way  of  general  review  of 
the  progress  of  science,  but  was  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  Protoplasm  "  as  the  most  gene- 
ralised expression  of  living  matter."  There 
i.s  not  niucli  in  the  address  as  a  whole  (though 
an  able  onej  suitable  for  reproduction  in  these 
pages,  but  the  following  passages  may  have 
au  interest  for  some  readers : — When  a 
thought  passes  tbrotigh  the  mind  it  is  asso- 
ciated, as  we  have  now  abundant  reason  for 
believing,  with  some  change  in  the  protoplasm 
of  the  cerebral  cells.  Are  we,  therefore, 
justified  in  regarding  thought  as  a  property 
of  the  protoplasm  of  these  cells,  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  regard  muscular  contraction  as  a 
Itiopeity  of  the  protoplasm  of  muscle?  or  is 
it  really  a  property  residing  in  something  far 
different,  but  which  may  yet  need  for  its 
manifestation  the  activity  of  cerebral  proto- 
plasm ■?  If  we  could  see  any  analogy  between 
thought  and  any  one  of  the  admitted  pheno- 
mena of  matter,  we  should  be  bound  to  accept 
tbe  first  of  these  conclusions  as  the  simplest, 
and  as  affording  a  hypothesis  tnost  in  accor- 
dance with  the  con^jprehensiveness  of  nattiral 
laws  ;  but  between  thought  and  the  physical 
phenomena  of  matter  there  is  not  only  no 
analogy,  but  there  is  no  conceivable  analogy  ; 
and  tbe  obvious  and  continuous  path  whTch 
we  have  liitherto  followed  up  in  our  reason- 
ings from  the  phenomena  of  lifeless  matter 
through  those  of  living  matter  here  coiues 
suddenly  to  an  end.  The  chasm  between 
unconscious  life  and  thought  is  deep  and  im- 
passaide,  and  no  transitioual  phenomena  can 
be  found  by  which  as  by  a  bridge  we  may 
sjian  it  over  ;  for  even  from  irritability,  to 
y>hi<:h,  on  a  sujierfical  view,  consciousness 
may  seem  related,  it  is  as  absolutely  distinct 
as  it  is  from  any  of  the  ordinary  phenomena 
of  matter.  Tbat  consciousness  is  never 
Duaniffested  except  in  the  presence  of  cerebral 
Uiutler  or  of  something  like  it,  there  cannot 


be  a  question ;  but  this  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  its  being  a  property  of  such  tnatter 
in  the  sense  in  which  polarity  is  a  property  of 
the  magnet,  or  irritability  of  protoplasm.  I 
know  that  there  is  a  special  charm  in  those 
broad  generalisations  which  would  refer  many 
very  different  phenomena  to  a  common  source. 
But  in  this  very  charm  there  is  undoubtedly 
a  danger,  and  we  must  be  all  the  more  CBireful 
lest  it  should  exert  an  influence  in  arresting 
the  progress  of  truth,  just  as  at  an  earlier 
period  transitional  beliefs  exerted  an  authority 
from  which  the  mind  but  slowly  and  with 
difficulty  succeeded  in  emancipating  itself. 
But  have  we,  it  may  be  asked,  made  in  all 
this  one  step  forward  towards  an  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  or  the 
discovery  of  its  source  ?  Assuredly  not.  The 
power  of  conceiving  of  a  substance  different 
from  that  of  matter  is  still  beyond  the  limits 
of  human  intelligence,  and  the  physical  or 
objective  conditions  which  are  the  concomi- 
tants of  thought  are  the  only  ones  of  which 
it  is  possible  to  know  anything,  and  the  only 
ones  whose  study  is  of  value.  We  are  not, 
however,  on  that  account  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  nothing  in  the  universe 
but  matter  and  force.  The  simplest  physical 
law  is  absolutely  inconceivable  by  the  highest 
of  the  brutes,  and  no  one  would  be  justified 
in  assuming  that  man  had  already  attained 
the  limit  of  his  powers.  Whatever  may  be 
that  mysterious  bond  which  connects  organi- 
sation with  mental  endowments,  the  one 
grand  fact — a  fact  of  inestimable  importance 
—stands  out  clear  and  freed  from  all  obscu- 
rity and  deubt,  that  from  the  first  dawn  of 
intelligence  there  is  with  every  advance  in 
organisation  a  corresponding  advance  in 
tnind.  Mind  as  well  as  body  is  thus  travel- 
ling onwards  through  higher  and  still  higher 
phases  ;  the  great  law  of  evolution  is  shaping 
the  destiny  of  our  race  ;  and,  though  now  we 
may  at  most  but  indicate  some  weak  point  in 
the  generalisation  which  would  refer  con- 
ciousness  as  well  as  life  to  a  common  mate- 
rial source,  who  can  say  that  in  the  far  off 
future  there  may  not  yet  be  evolved  other  and 
higher  faculties  from  which  light  may  stream 
in  upon  the  darkness,  and  reveal  to  man  the 
great  mystery  of  thought  ? 

The  address  was  delivered  in  the  Albert 
Hall,  and  well  received ;  and  a  cordial  vote 
of  thanks  was  voted  to  the  president. 

At  the  general  meeting  in  the  afternoon  a 
memorial  of  the  association  to  Lord  Beacons- 
field  was  read,  approving  of  the  removal  of 
the  natural  history  collection  to  South  Ken- 
sington, and  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Scientific  Instruction 
that,  together  with  the  removal  of  the  site, 
there  should  he  a  change  of  adnainistration. 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  his  reply  to  this 
memorial,  intimates  that  it  is  not  intended 
to  propose  to  Parliament  any  immediate 
change  in  the  management  of  the  natural 
history  collection. 

On  Thursday,  the  21st,  the  real  business 
of  the  association  commenced.  All  the 
sections  met,  and  in  nearly  all  the  depart- 
ments presidential  addresses  were  delivered, 
and  the  meetings,  although  well  attended, 
were  not  inconveniently  crowded. 

A  considerable  audience  assembled  to  hear 
the  address  of  the  president  of  the  Geographi- 
cal Section,  presided  over  by  Commander 
Clement  Markham,  C.B.,  of  Arctic  Expedi- 
tion fame,  who  obtained  a  cordial  reception. 
He  explained  the  practical  uses  of  geographi- 
cal knowledge,  the  objects  and  aims  of  geo- 
graphers, and  the  position  which  their  science 
holds  relatively  with  reference  to  the  other 
sciences,  and  jjositively  as  a  distinct  body  of 
knowledge  with  defined  limits. 

In  the  Biological  Section  (which  was 
divided  into  three  departments — zoology  and 
botany,  anthropology,  and  anatomy  and 
physiology]  the  opening  address  was  de- 
livered by  Professor  Mivart,  who  discussed 
the  service  rendered  to  science  by  the  great 
naturalist  Buttin.  Among  the  p.ipers  read 
subsequently  was  one  by  Mr.  Skertclily  on 
"  Tbe  I'jvidcnce  of  the  Existence  of  Palao- 
lithic  Man  dtiring  the  Glacial  Period."  He 
uuuouuccd  that  he  had  himself  made  re- 


searches among  the  chalk  boulders  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  and  had  discovered  there  a 
number  of  flint  implements,  from  which  fact 
he  deduced  the  existence  of  man  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  glacial  period. 

The  Geological  Section  met  in  the  Friends' 
School-room,  andProfessor  P.  Martin  Duncan, 
vice-president  of  the  Geological  Society,  read 
an  address  as  president  of  the  section.  He 
spoke  of  the  carboniferous  formation  as 
giving  the  earliest  clear  and  definite  idea  of 
a  land  surface  on  the  earth.  Its  duration 
might  be  estimated  by  the  world-wide  dis- 
persion of  identical  species  over  the  same 
serial  horizons,  and  its  relation  to  the  pre- 
ceding and  stibseqiient  formations  may  be 
appreciated  from  the  fact  that  the  carboni- 
ferous flora,  lasting  as  it  did  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  of  the  formation,  was  foreshadowed 
in  the  Devonian  and  that  it  founded  the 
Mesozoic.  Fire-clay,  coal  roof  ironstone,  all 
subaerial  or  shallow,  swampy,  semi-lacustrine 
productions  succeeded  each  other.  Great 
gravels  and  sands  were  intercalated,  and  the 
traces  of  the  rivers  of  the  age  are  to  be  found 
like  underground  gutters.  Soil,  consisting 
of  clay  and  warp,  had  to  he  formed  before 
the  plants  could  grow,  and  the  coal  forests 
once  on  the  surface  are  now  down  hundreds 
of  yards,  and  are  covered  over  and  over  again 
by  sunken  successors.  In  reflecting  upon 
the  history  of  the  carboniferous  deposits  in 
relation  to  the  subsequent  great  changes  in 
the  physical  geography  of  the  earth,  the 
idea  that  geological  histories  repeat  them- 
1  selves  does  not  assume  importance.  It  is 
I  true  that  there  were  important  triassic, 
'  oolitic,  wealden,  neocomedian,  and  tertiary 
j  lands  whose  vegetation  has  been  metamor- 
I  phosed  into  coal,  but  the  wonderful  depth, 
the  extraordinary  vertical  repetition  of 
organic  and  inorganic  deposits,  and  the  re- 
markable crust  movements  of  the  carboni- 
ferous age  are  without  subsequent  examples. 

Mr.  J.  Robinson,  president  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Mechanical  Engineers,  presided  iti 
I  the  Mechanical  Section,  and  delivered  an 
address  on  the  progress  of  mechanical  science 
in  the  present  day,  which  he  described,  in 
'  contrast  with  the  golden  age,  the  silver  age, 
I  and  the  age  of  brass,  as  the  age  of  steel.  At 
the  time  when  railway  extension  was  becoming 
general,  about  forty  years  ago,  the  use  of 
steel  in  this  country  was  confined  mainly  to 
tools  for  mechanical  purposes,  springs  for 
vehicles,  weapons  of  various  sorts,  and  im- 
plements for  agricultural  and  domestic  uses. 
The  number  of  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied 
has  now  been  largely  increased,  and  its  price 
has  diminished  mainly  iu  consequence  of  the 
scientific  and  mechanical  energy  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  manufacture  and  itnprovement 
of  this  metal.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the 
price  of  cast  steel  tyres  was  12()s.  per  cwt. ; 
it  is  now  from  18s.  to  25s.  per  cwt.  Thirty- 
two  years  ago  Krupp,  of  Essen,  succeeded  in 
manufacturing  cannon  of  cast  steel,  and  they 
are  now  ordinary  commodities  with  those 
nationalities  which  can  afford  such  expensive 
weapons.  Since  that  time  Krupp  has  pro- 
duced about  2,000  guns,  the  heaviest  being 
when  finished  72  tons  (16-in.(.  Having 
touched  upon  the  invetitions  of  Sir  W.  Arm- 
strong, Sir  J.  Whitworth,  Siemens,  and 
Bessemer,  Mr.  Robinson  pointed  out  that 
their  discoveries  had  been  the  great  factors 
in  the  reduction  of  cost  price,  and  tbe  exten- 
sion of  the  use  of  steel  rails,  tyres,  axles, 
shafts,  &c.  Atiother  product  of  the  steel 
manufacture  which  was  of  immense  impor- 
tance is  that  of  steel  castings — ^castings  ob- 
tained from  the  crucible  precisely  in  the  form 
in  which  they  were  to  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  machinery.  This  production  of 
castings  for  engineering  purposes  is  gaining 
an  enormotts  and  rapid  development;  and 
when  it  is  known  that  in  this  metal  we  obtain 
castings  of  three  or  four  times  the  strength 
of  tlie  strongest  iron  castings,  the  importance 
of  this  experimental  discovery  cannot  be 
overrated.  It  is  hoped  that  ere  long  we  shall 
be  able  to  produce  cylindrical  boiler  plates 
rolled  solid  from  the  ingot,  nuich  after  the 
fashion  iu  which  weldless  steel  tyres  are  now 
obtained,  and  that  the  weakening  of  these 
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plates  by  the  existing  necessity  for  forming 
horizontal  rivetted  joints  may  thus  be 
avoided. 

In  the  Economic  Science  and  Statistics 
Section  Mr.  Mnndella,  M.P.,  took  the  chair. 
Professor  G.  Stoney,  secretary  of  the  Queen's 
University,  Ireland,  presided  in  the  Mathe- 
matical Section,  and  read  an  address  upon  the 
present  position  of  natural  science  upon  the 
earth.  He  pointed  out  that  in  mechanics 
valuable  progress  can  be  made  by  the  mere 
mathematician,  the  student  of  deductive 
science  ;  and  in  chemistry  similar  progress 
can  be  made  by  the  mere  experimentalist. 
He  regretted  the  destruction  of  tUe  useful 
work  of  the  University  with  which  he  was 
connected,  and  he  expressed  a  gloomy  opinion 
that  in  regard  to  the  advancement  of  science 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  mucli  would  hereafter 
depend  on  the  wisdom  of  the  regulations  for 
scientific  training  which  may  be  tirst  adopted 
by  the  new  University  of  Victoria.  \ 

On  Friday  all  the  sections  held  their 
meetings,  and  great  interest  was  centred  in 
the  Antl)roi)ological  l)(!])artment,  where  Dr.  j 
Tylor  delivered  an  address ;  and  in  the  Geo- 
graphical Section  where  Major  Serpa  Pinto 
was  announced  to  read  a  jiaper  detailing  his 
journey  across  Africa  from  Henguela  to  Natal.  I 

Dr.  E.  li.  Tylor,  vice-president,  in  his 
address,  in  the  Anthropological  Department, 
commenced  with  a  very  startling  retrospect. 
He  said — Looking  back  4,000  to  .'5, 000  years, 
what  is  the  appearance  of  mankind  as  dis- 
closed to  us  by  the  Egyptian  monuments  and 
inscriptions  ?  Several  of  the  best  marked 
races  of  men  were  already  in  existence,  in- 
cluding the  brown  Egyptian  himself,  the 
dark  white  Semitic  man  of  Assyria  or  Pales- 
tine, the  Central  African,  of  two  varieties, 
which  travellers  still  find  as  distinct  as  ever, 
namely,  the  black  or  negro  proper  and  the 
copper-coloured  negroes,  like  the  Bongo  or 
Nyam-Nyam  of  our  own  time.  Indeed,  the 
evidence  accessilile  as  to  ancient  races  of 
man  goes,  says  Dr.  Tylor,  to  prove  that  the  j 
causes  which  brought  about  their  differences 
in  types  of  skull,  hair,  skin,  and  constitution 
did  their  chief  work  in  times  before  history 
began.  Since  then  the  races  which  had 
become  adapted  to  their  geographical 
regions  may  have,  on  the  whole,  undergone 
little  change  while  remaining  there,  but 
Some  alterations  are  traced  as  due  to  mi- 
gration into  new  climates.  Even  these  are 
difficult  to  follow,  marked  as  they  are  by  the 
more  striking  change  produced  by  inter- 
marriage of  races.  Now,  the  view  that  the 
races  of  men  are  to  be  accounted  for  as 
varied  descendants  of  one  original  stock  is 
geologically  probable  from  the  close  resem- 
blance of  all  men  in  body  and  mind,  and  the 
freedom  with  which  races  intercross.  If  it 
was  so,  then  the  fact  of  the  different  races 
already  existing  early  in  the  historical  period 
compels  the  naturalist  to  look  to  a  pre- 
historic period  for  their  development  to  have 
taken  place  in ;  and,  considering  how  strongly 
differenced  are  the  negro  and  the  Syrian, 
and  how  slowly  such  changes  of  complexion 
and  features  take  place  within  historical  ex- 
perience, this  pre-historic  period  was  pro- 
bably of  vast  length.  The  evidence  from 
the  languages  of  the  world  points  in  the 
same  direction.  In  times  of  ancient  history  [ 
we  already  meet  with  families  of  languages, 
such  as  the  Aryan  and  Semitic,  and,  as  later 
history  goes  on,  many  other  families  of 
languages  come  into  view,  such  as  the  Bantu 
or  IS'afir  of  Africa,  the  Dravidian  of  South  | 
India,  the  Malayo-Polynesian,  the  Algonquin  i 
of  North  America,  and  other  families.  But  | 
Avhat  we  do  not  find  is  the  parent  language 
of  any  of  these  families — the  original  lan- 
guage of  which  all  the  other  members  are 
dialects  ;  so  that  this  parent  tongue  should  i 
stand  towards  the  rest  in  the  relation  which 
Ijatin  holds  to  its  descendants,  Italian  and 
French.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  work 
back  by  the  method  of  philological  compari- 
son, so  as  to  sketch  the  outlines  of  that  early 
Aryan  tongue  which  must  have  existed  to 
produce  Sanskrit  and  Persian,  Greek  and 
Latin,  German,  Russian,  and  Welsh,  or  the 
outlines  of  that  early  Semitic  tongue  which 


must  have  existed  to  produce  Assyrian, 
Phoenician,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic.  Though 
such  theoretic  re-constructions  of  parent 
languages  from  their  descendants  may  only 
show  a  vague  and  shadowy  likeness  to  the 
reality,  they  give  some  idea  of  it,  and  what 
concerns  us  is  that  theoretical  early  Aryan 
and  Semitic  or  other  such  re-constructed 
languages  do  not  bring  our  minds  appreciably 
nearer  to  really  primitive  forms  of  speech. 
However  far  we  get  back,  the  signs  of  develop- 
ment from  still  earlier  ages  are  there.  The 
developnunit  of  civilisation  requires  a  long 
period  of  pre-historic  time.  Experience 
and  history  show  that  civilisation  grew  up 
gradually,  while  every  age  preserves  recog- 
nisable traces  of  the  ages  which  went  before. 
The  woodman's  axe  of  to-day  still  retains 
much  of  the  form  of  its  ancestor,  the  stone 
celt  in  its  wooden  handle.  The  mathema- 
tician's tables  kee])  up  in  their  decimal  nota- 
tion a  record  of  the  early  ages  wlien  man's 
ten  fingers  first  taught  him  to  count.  The 
very  letters  used  in  writing  may  be  followed 
back  to  the  figures  of  birds  and  beasts,  and 
other  objects  drawn  by  tlie  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, at  first  as  mere  picture  writing,  to 
denote  the  tilings  represented.  Yet,  when 
we  learn  from  the  monuments  what  ancient 
Egyptian  life  was  like  5,000  years  ago,  it 
appears  that  civilisation  had  already  come  on 
so  far  that  there  was  an  elaborate  system  of 
government,  an  educated  literary  priesthood, 
a  nation  skilled  in  agriculture,  architecture, 
and  metal  work.  Even  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  the  flint  implements  of  Abbeville  or 
Torquay  are  not  really  so  ancient  as  the 
Pyramids  of  Egypt,  this  would  not  prevent 
us  from  still  assuming,  for  other  and  suffi- 
cient reasons,  a  period  of  human  life  on  earth 
extending  many  thousands  years  further 
back.  There  appears  no  particular  reason 
to  tiiink  tliat  the  relics  from  the  drift  beds 
or  bone  caves  represent  man  as  he  first 
appeared  on  the  earth.  The  contents  of  the 
caves  especially  bear  witness  to  a  state  of 
savage  art  in  some  respects  fairly  high,  and 
which  may  possibly  have  somewhat  fallen  ofl' 
from  an  ancestral  state  in  a  more  favourable 
climate.  Indeed,  the  savage  cotidition  gene- 
rally, though  rude  and  more  or  less  represent- 
ing early  stages  of  culture,  never  looks  abso- 
lutely primitive,  just  as  no  savage  language 
ever  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  primitive 
language.  Naturalists  not  unreasonably 
claim  to  find  the  geographical  centre  of  man 
in  the  tropical  regions  of  the  old  world  in- 
habited by  his  nearest  zoological  allies,  the 
anthropomorphous  apes.  In  such  a  view, 
added  Dr.  Tylor  in  concision,  there  was 
enough  to  make  careful  quest  of  human 
remains  worth  while  in  those  districts  in  the 
equatorial  forest  regions  from  Africa  across 
the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

At  the  close  of  the  address.  Sir  John 
Lubbock  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr. 
Tylor. 

Professor  Huxley,  in  seconding  it,  com- 
plained that  fuller  information  was  not  sup- 
plied. 

Dr.  Tylor,  in  reply,  said  he  had  propounded 
theories  which  he  believed  to  be  true,  and 
for  their  confirmation  it  was  an  absolute 
matter  of  necessity  that  he  should  rely  on 
the  researches  of  geologists  and  others  in 
chemical  science. 

The  papers  read  included  one  on  the 
"Manufacture  of  Crucible  Steel,"  a  new 
process  of  fume-condensing  and  colour  tests 
for  sulphur  and  phosphorus  in  iron  and 
steel.  Mr.  John  Hollway  described  his  new 
process  in  metallurgy  for  the  smelting  of 
sulphide  ores.  Mr.  Hollway  pointed  out  that 
pyrites  and  ore  sulphides  can  be  decomposed 
and  fused  by  the  heat  developed  in  the  oxi- 
dation which  takes  place  whenever  air  is 
rapidly  brought  into  contact  with  an  excess 
of  molten  sulphides.  He  added  that,  where 
sufficient  water  power  is  available,  a  plant 
capable  of  treating  15,000  tons  of  pyrites  can 
be  erected  at  a  cost  of  £1,000.  On  account 
of  its  simplicity  and  economy  it  is  expected 
that  the  new  process  will  take  the  place  of 
the  ordinary  smelting  and  also  of  the  wet 
processes  now  in  use. 


Professor  Duncan  presided  in  the  Geo- 
logical Section.  A  report  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Pengelly  describing  his  explorations  in 
Kent's  Cavern,  Torquay  ;  and  Professor 
Adams,  of  King's  College,  London,  contri- 
buted a  paper  relating  to  the  discovery  of  a 
bone  cave  near  Cappagh,  County  Waterford. 
The  cave  is  tunnel-shaped,  and  when  dis- 
covered was  full  of  stratified  deposits.  The 
upper  stratum  contained  bones  representing 
man,  pig,  horse,  red  deer,  ox,  goat,  sheep, 
dog,  wolf,  fox,  marten,  hare,  ral)bit,  and 
birds.  Charcoal  occurred  frequently,  and 
various  implements  of  stone  and  iron  were 
also  found.  The  second  stratum  contained 
bones,  and  on  removing  a  floor  of  stalagmite 
the  explorers  found  the  bones  of  a  large  bear 
embedded  in  it.  Dr.  Evans  reported  on  the 
bone  caves  of  Borneo,  and  Professor  Hawkin^i 
upon  those  of  Derbyshire. 

In  the  evening,  Mr.  William  Crookes, 
F.R.S.,  delivered  a  very  interesting  lecture 
on  "  Radiant  Matter,"  referring  at  the  out- 
set to  the  speculations  of  Faraday  on  tha 
constitution  of  matter,  and  showing  how 
greatly  opinion  on  this  subject  had  pro- 
gressed. 

On  Saturday,  the  23rd,  only  three  sections 
met.  The  excursions  formed  the  principal 
source  of  attraction,  and  as  the  weather  was 
fine  the  scientific  deliberations  of  the  asso- 
ciation were  deserted  for  a  raml)le  in  tha 
country.  Altogether  there  were  twenty-four 
excursions,  including  trips  to  Coiiisbro 
Castle,  Went  worth  House  (where  the  visitors 
were  entertained  at  luncheon  by  Earl  Fitz- 
william),  Youlgreave  and  Arborlow,  Cress- 
well  Cragga,  Clumber  and  Sherwood  Forest, 
Thoresby  and  the  Dukeries  (with  a  luncheon 
provided  by  Earl  Manvers),  Haddon  Hall  and 
I3akewell,  Matlock  and  Wirksworth,  Chats- 
worth  (with  luncheon  provided  by  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire),  Castloton  and  the  Peak,  and 
Wharncliffe  Craggs.  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  conducted  a  party,  including  Miss 
Lubbock  and  several  ladies,  to  Arbor  Lowe, 
twenty-six  miles  from  Sheffield.  The  inter- 
vening hills  and  moors  of  Derbyshire  were 
traversed  in  carriages  and  four-in-hand 
coaches,  on  a  fine  sun-shiny  morning;  the 
members  on  reaching  Youlgreave  were 
divided  into  two  sections,  one  of  which  was 
welcomed  at  luncheon  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Bate- 
man,  of  Middleton  Hall,  and  the  other  by 
Mr.  V.  K.  Armitage,  of  Lomberdale  House. 
Afterwards  the  reunited  visitors  assembled 
at  the  pre-historic  temple  or  tomb  of  Arbor 
Lowe,  on  an  elevated  spot  commanding  an 
undulating  view  of  hill  and  dale,  intersected 
by  white  stone-walled  boundaries  of  fields, 
the  whole  external  aspect  of  the  country  thus 
strongly  resembling  that  of  a  portion  of 
Western  Wales.  Arbor  Lowe  consists  of  a 
circular  plateau  rather  more  than  fifcy  yards 
in  diameter,  sprinkled  with  huge  stones 
lying  on  the  ground.  Outside  this  is  a  deep 
circular  ditch,  bound  on  the  outer  side  by 
the  remains  of  a  circular  bank  even  now  six 
or  eight  yards  high,  in  places  where  it  has 
been  least  destroyed  by  denudation  and  other 
agencies  of  time.  One  of  the  largest  stones 
is  lying  in  an  inclined  position,  its  upper  end 
projecting  somewhat  into  the  air;  on  this 
natural  pulpit  Sir  John  Lubbock  took  his 
stand,  and  addressed  the  listeners  seated  in 
a  semicircle  on  a  part  of  the  "  vallum  "  or 
bank  opposite.  Sir  John  Lubbock  began  by 
giving  more  minute  measurements  of  the 
remains  than  those  just  stated  ;  the  stones 
in  the  outer  circle,  lie  said,  were  thirty  or 
forty  in  number  ;  some  of  them  being 
broken,  it  was  impossilile  to  tell  exactly  ; 
they  varied  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  length, 
and  from  about  three  to  four  in  breadth  ; 
they  were  all  flat  on  the  ground,  and  it  was 
doubtful  if  they  had  ever  been  placed 
upright.  Smaller  stones  are  scattered  in- 
side the  circle,  and  three  large  ones  near  the 
centre  may  have  formed  a  dolmen,  or  sepul- 
chral chamber.  Near  the  southern  entrance 
to  the  circle  was  a  large  barrow  mound  ;  two 
persons  had  tried  digging  at  it,  to  discover 
the  interment,  but  without  success,  till  in 
1845  the  third  explorer,  Mr.  Thomas  Bate- 
man,  laid  bare  a  six-sided  cist,  cuutainiug 
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calcained  human  bones,  two  urns,  a  pin  made 
from  the  leg-bone  of  a  small  deer,  a  quantity 
of  the  bones  of  water  ruts — which  bones 
were  often  plentiful  about  such  tombs — and 
other  minor  matters.  The  vases  were  food 
urns,  and  not  cinerary  vessels.  The  original 
purpose  of  the  circle  was  doubtful ;  it  had 
evidently  been  a  tomb,  and  the  tombs  of  the 
venerated  dead  had  a  tendency  to  change 
into  temples.  The  Khasias,  a  primitive  tril)e 
of  India,  were  at  this  day  building  megalithic 
monuments  and  offering  food  and  drink  to 
the  diseased  ;  the  tombs  in  time  acquired  a 
reputation,  and  some  of  the  men  buried  in 
them  were  gradually  transformed  into  deities. 
If  they  asked  him  the  age  of  Arbor  Lowe,  he 
could  but  give  the  simple  answer,  "  I  do  not 
know."  Archaeologists  ascribed  pre-historic 
monuments  either  to  the  stone,  bronze,  or 
iron  ages,  then  came  the  historic  period. 
There  were  reasons  for  supposing  that  Arbor 
Lowe  belonged  to  the  bronze  age.  Pro- 
bably it  was  the  last  resting-place  of  some 
one  greatly  loved  or  greatly  feared,  and  to 
realise  the  scene  of  the  interment  would 
require  the  sacred  fire  of  the  poet.  He 
closed  by  saying  :  Let  us,  however,  make 
one  appeal  in  the  name  of  the  dead.  Do  not 
let  this  monument  be  destroyed  unless, 
indeed,  for  some  great  purpose.  In  the 
elegant  words  of  Ruskin  :  "  The  dead  still 
have  their  right  in  them.  That  which  they 
laboured  for,  the  praise  of  achievement,  or 
the  expression  of  the  religious  feeling,  or 
whatever  else  it  might  be  which  they 
intended  to  be  permanent,  we  have  no  right 
to  obliterate.  What  we  have  ourselves  built 
we  are  at  liberty  to  throw  down  ;  but  what 
other  men  gave  their  strength  and  wealth 
and  life  to  accomplish,  their  right  over  does 
not  pass  away  with  their  death  ;  still  Jess  is 
tlie  right  to  the  use  of  wliat  they  have  left 
vested  in  us  only.  It  belongs  to  their  suc- 
cessors." Sir  John  Lubbock  closed  by 
s;iying  that  he  was  glad  that  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Bateman  the  circle  before  them  ran  no 
risk  of  destruction. 

In  the  evening,  the  Mayor  of  Sheffield 
gave  a  banquet  in  the  Cutlers'  Hall  in  honour 
of  tlie  visit  of  the  association.  A  large  and 
distinguished  company  assembled,  the 
Mayor  having  on  his  right  and  left  Professor 
Allman,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Professor 
Haughton,  Professor  Mivart,  Major  Pinto, 
General  Thullier,  Commander  Cameron, 
Professor  Williamson,  Dr.  Martin  Duncan, 
Mr.  Mundella,  M.P.,  and  the  Master  Cutler. 
In  all  aliout  500  gentlemen  were  present. 

On  Monday,  the  2.5th,  all  the  sections  met, 
after  attending  the  School  of  Art  for  the  pur- 
2)ose  of  hearing  an  address  upon  physiology 
and  natural  science  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith.  Mr. 
Mundella,  M.P.,  presided  in  the  Economic 
Science  Section,  where  Dr.  J.  H.  Ghidstone, 
member  of  the  Loudon  School  Board,  read  a 
piiper  on  "  Elementary  Natural  Science  in 
the  Board  Schools  of  London,"  in  which  he 
set  forth  the  efforts  which  are  being  made 
by  that  board  to  teach  scientific  matters  to 
the  children.  This  was  followed  hy  a  paper 
on  somewhat  similar  lines  by  Mr.  .J.  F.  Moss, 
tlie  secretary  of  the  Sheffield  School  Board, 
and  Mr.  Mundella  read  a  letter  which  he  liad 
received  from  a  gentleman  in  Liverpool  in 
favour  of  the  teaching  of  science  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  In  the  discussion  which 
followed  the  reading  of  the  papers,  Mr.  F. 
Wilson  advocated  the  study  of  the  science 
of  seeing,  which  must  really  form  an  intro- 
duction to  all  the  education  that  followed. 
Dr.  Wormald  regretted  the  spasmodic  efforts 
liitherto  made  in  the  direction  of  scientific 
training,  and  was  in  favour  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  training  college  for  scientific 
teachers.  The  Rev.  A.  Harland,  while  in 
favour  of  the  introduction  of  scientific  edu- 
cation to  children,  pointed  out  from  a 
personal  incident  that  the  inspectors  them- 
selves were  ignorant  in  many  instances  of 
Hcience.  In  his  own  school  one  of  the 
inspectors  had  declined  to  examine  the 
cliildreu  in  botany,  because,  he  said,  he  knew 
nothing  about  it  himself.  Miss  Lydia 
Becker  expressed  a  strong  opinion  in  favour 
of  giving  acientilic  instruction  to  children, 


on  the  ground  that  it  would  enable  them  to 
economise  much  in  their  household  labours 
in  their  future  lives. 

Several  other  papers  were  read  in  the 
other  sections  of  varying  interest.  It  was 
announced  that  the  next  meeting  of  the 
association  will  take  place  in  August,  1880, 
at  Swansea,  in  South  Wales,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  at  York. 

On  Tuesday  all  the  sections  met  with  the 
exception  of  the  Anatomical  and  Physiological 
Department  of  the  Biological  Section  which 
took  a  holiday.  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre's  paper 
"  On  the  Existing  Agricultural  Depression, 
its  Causes  and  Effects"  was  read  in  his 
absence  by  Mr.  Mundella,  M.P.,  to  a  very 
full  audience.  Some  interesting  papers  were 
submitted  in  the  Section  of  Anthropology  on 
"  The  Geological  Evidence  of  the  Antiquity  of 
Man,"  and  that  of  "  Geographj',  in  Arctic 
Research."  The  agricultural  depression  in 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre's  opinion  is  connected  most 
remotely  with  the  depression  which  has 
weighed  so  heavily  upon  commerce  and 
manufactures  also  during  the  last  five  years. 
Both  are  probably  due,  in  the  main,  to 
causes  operating  over  a  great  area  and  over 
a  long  period,  and  are  indications  of  the  flow 
of  the  great  tide  of  advancing  population  and 
cultivation  over  the  great  plains  of  America. 
The  collapse  of  credit  in  1873,  and  the  con- 
sequent discredit  and  depression,  has  been 
much  more  felt  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  than  on  this.  The  imports  to  the 
States  fell  off  enormously ;  the  investment 
there  of  foreign  capital  wholly  ceased.  In 
this  country  we  have  felt  severely  the  tem- 
porary loss  of  our  largest  customer  for  our 
exports,  but  our  other  customers  in  every 
part  of  the  woi'ld  have  made  up  for  the  bulk 
of  our  exports,  though  not  for  their  value. 
With  reviving  trade  and  renewed  confidence 
in  America,  the  investment  of  capital  will 
again  flow  towards  it,  and  we  may  again  con- 
fidently expect  a  renewal  of  our  export  trade. 
It  is  impossible  the  people  of  the  United 
States  can  long  continue  to  supply  the  world 
with  food  and  take  nothing  in  return  for  it. 
It  would  be  a  most  useless  waste  of  time  and 
energy  to  extend  efforts  in  trying  to  reverse 
the  commercial  system  established  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  or  in  making  inquiries  with  a 
view  to  the  return  to  exploded  fallacies  and 
obsolete  systems  ;  but  it  is  a  time  when,  atten- 
tion having  been  so  much  directed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  agriculture,  we  may  with  great 
advantage  inquire  whether  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  carried  on  in  this  country 
are  such  as  to  attract  and  encourage  to  tlie 
utmost  the  application  of  capital  and  labour  to 
the  land  ;  whether  a  system  of  tenure  which 
seems  calculated  to  forbid  the  combination 
of  ownership  and  occupation  to  prevent 
security  for  improvements  effected  by  the 
occupier,  and  to  accumulate  land  in  the 
hands  of  persons  who  are  frequently  unable 
to  afford  capital  for  its  improvement,  is  the 
best  suited  for  the  development  of  agricul- 
tural industry. 

In  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science 
Section  reports  of  committees  were  read  on 
astronomical  clocks,  the  rock  declivities,  and 
the  instruments  for  detecting  fire-damp  in 
mines.  A  number  of  papers  were  submitted 
and  discoursed  upon  in  this  section,  and  in 
tbe  Chemical  Scien(te  and  Geology  Sections, 
but  they  were  not  of  general  interest. 

Professor  Dawkius,  speaking  on  the  "Anti- 
quity of  Man  "  to  tbe  Anthropological  De- 
j>artment,  controverted  the  views  of  some 
French  archieologists,  that  man  lived  in  the 
Miocene  age,  and  that  certain  flints  bearing 
traces  of  manufacture  were  the  work  of  men 
who  lived  in  that  age.  He  thought  it  far  less 
difficult  to  believe  that  these  flints  were  the 
work  of  some  of  tbe  higher  and  extinct  forms 
of  monkeys  than  that  they  were  man's  work. 

In  the  evening  a  convcrsnzioiie  was  was 
given  to  tlie  memliers  by  the  local  coinniittee 
in  the  Cutlers'  Hall,  and  a  number  of  inte- 
resting exjicrimcnts  were  made  illustrative  of 
the  telephone  and  microphone,  the  writing 
telegraph,  and  various  other  modern  scien- 
tific appliances. 

On  Wednesday,  the  28Lh,  the  concluding 


meetings  were  held.  Many  of  the  visitors 
left  Sheffield  discouraged  by  the  weather, 
while  a  few  others  remained  behind  for  the 
projected  excursions  of  that  and  the  following 
day,  which  were  made  to  places  of  interest  in 
the  district.  Only  one  of  tbe  sections — that 
of  Chemical  Science — assembled,  and  tho 
papers  submitted  were  few. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Watson,  F.C.S.,  read  a  paper 
on  "  Detection  of  Milk  Adulteration."  From 
analyses  of  milk  from  various  dairies  and  by 
a  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  with  the 
circumstances  existing  as  to  the  character 
and  quantity  of  the  food  nature  of  different 
cows,  conditions  and  health  of  them  at  par- 
ticular periods  and  changes  of  the  seasons  of 
the  year,  the  author  concludes  that  cows' 
milk  is  subject  to  considerable  variation  in 
composition.  He  has  found  in  many  instances 
milk  from  well-fed  healthy  cows  to  contain  as 
little  as  10-5  per  cent,  of  total  solids,  and 
from  8-5  to  9  per  cent,  of  solids  not  fat.  Tho 
results  of  other  experiments  are  compared, 
and  he  suggests  that  the  present  limits 
adopted  by  public  analysts  for  genuine  milk 
should  be  reconsidered. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed.  Professor 
Wanklyn  remarked  that  since  the  Adultera- 
tion Act  had  been  put  in  force  several  thou- 
sand milk  dealers  throughout  the  country 
had  been  fined  on  the  faith  of  the  standards, 
and,  if  the  standards  themselves  were  not 
warrantable,  many  of  those  persons  had 
mainly  to  thank  him  for  having  been  fined. 
He  had  always  had  the  courage  to  rely  on 
chemical  work  when  submitted  to  full  discus- 
sion, and  he  took  upon  himself  the  responsi- 
bility of  advising  and  to  some  extent  forcing 
the  adoption  of  the  standards,  but  he  would, 
not  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of 
stopping  the  discussion  of  the  standards. 
He  contended  that  there  was  great  regularity 
in  the  composition  of  milk.  If  they  took  all 
the  milk  in  England  to-morrow  and  analysed 
it,  the  solids  not  fat  would  lie  found  to  be9"3 
per  cent.,  but  the  total  solids  in  milk  were 
not  so  constant  as  the  solids  not  fat.  The 
practice  he  followed  was  to  state  the  results 
of  his  examination  of  milk  in  the  terms  of 
the  standard,  9-3,  but  to  refrain  from  what 
was  practically  advising  prosecution  unless 
something  like  1')  per  cent,  of  water  was 
found.  It  was  important  to  take  the  mean 
standard,  because  if  they  took  a  low  standard 
they  would  be  licensing  all  the  milk  dealers 
in  the  country  to  adulterate  their  milk.  He, 
therefore,  advised  analysts  to  take  the  mean 
standard,  and  as  a  rule  not  to  recommend 
action  unless  10  per  cent,  of  water  was  shown. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Allen  complained  that  Mr. 
Watson's  paper,  while  containing  a  number 
of  things  which,  if  new,  were  not  true,  and  if 
true  were  not  new,  would  produce  a  feeling 
that  injustice  was  done  to  a  certain  class  of 
traders.  As  a  public  analyst  he  (Mr.  Allen) 
had  a  larger  district  under  his  charge  than 
any  other  analyst  in  England,  and  he  could 
endorse  every  word  Professor  Wanklyn  had 
uttered.  If  a  man  sold  bad  milk,  whether 
natural  or  artificial,  there  was  prima  faoit 
evidence  to  condemn  him.  The  standard 
should  be  that  of  average  milk,  and  a  prose- 
cution should  not  be  commenced  unless  th« 
milk  fell  decidedly  below  the  standard.  He 
recomiiiciided  the  enactment  of  a  standard. 

Mr.  W.  Thompson,  of  Manchester,  urged 
that  the  act  had  produced  adulteration, 
because,  before  it  came  into  operation,  a 
milkman  did  not  know  what  a  chemist's 
power  was.  and  was  afraid  to  water  his  milk. 
Now,  however,  he  knew  how  far  he  could  go, 
and  he  adulterated  his  milk  to  that  extent, 
so  that  the  public  obtained  an  article  of  jiro- 
portionately  low  quality. 

Dr.  Gilbert  said  he  had  investigated  the 
milk  question,  and  was  surprised  to  find  how 
little  variation  there  was  in  genuine  milk. 

Professor  Williamson  and  Dr.  Dewar,  the 
president,  thought  no  blame  attached  to  Mr. 
Watson  for  having  presented  to  the  section 
tho  facts  which  he  had  ascertained  as  the 
result  of  his  own  observations. 

At  the  concluding  meeting  the  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  association  to  the  i)eo[)le  of 
Shutiicld  for  the  hospitality  evinced  towards 
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them,  and  tbe  exertions  which  had  been  made 
ill  every  way  to  socnre  the  success  of  the 
meeting,  were  cordially  given. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  general  committee, 
jiresided  over  hy  Dr.  Alhniin,  it  was  announced 
that  the  grants  of  money  appropriated  to 
scientific  purposes  by  the  general  committee 
amounted  to  i;!)GO.  In  the  grants,  the  list  of 
Avhich  we  subjoin,  it  will  be  seen  that  some 
well-known  Irish  scientific  labourers  partici- 
]iate  : — A — Mdlhenuitii-s  uuil  I'/ii/Ktcn  :  Dr. 
Lodge,  new  form  of  high  insulation  key,  £10; 
Professor  Adams,  standard  of  white  light, 
i.'20  ;  Professor  Kverctt,  underground  tempe- 
rature, ^10 ;  ])r.  Joule,  determination  of  the 
mechanical  e(iuivalent  of  heat,  £.50  ;  Sir  W. 
Thomson,  elasticity  of  wire,  i'.OO  ;  Mr.  Glai- 
sher,  luminous  meteors,  illJO ;  Mr.  G.  II. 
Darwin,  lunar  disturbance  of  gravity,  £'M) ; 
Professor  Sylvester,  fundamental  invariants, 
i'OO  ;  Mr.  J.  Perry,  laws  of  water  friction, 
.£30  ;  Mr.  W.  E.  Ayrton,  specific  inductive 
capacity  of  Sprengel  vacuiim,  .£20  ;  Ilev.  Pro- 
fessor Haughton,  comi)letion  of  tal)le8  of  sun 
lieat  co-efticients,  .£50  ;  Professor  G.  Forbes, 
instrument  for  detection  of  fire-damp  in 
mines,  i'lO  ;  Mr.  J.  M.  Thompson,  induc- 
tive capacity  of  crystals  and  parafiincs, 
£25.  B — Chemistrii  :  Mr.  Dewar,  spectral 
sinalysis,  .£10.  Dr.  Wallace,  development  of 
light  from  coal  gas,  i'lO.  C — (Jcolo;/!/  :  Pro- 
fessor Duncan,  II. M.,  report  on  carboniferous 
])olyzoa,  £10  ;  Professor  A.  L.  Adam,  caves 
of  South  of  Ireland,  .£10  ;  Professor  Seeley, 
viviparous  nature  of  icthyosaurus,  X'lO;  Mr. 
John  Evans,  Kent's  cavern  exploration,  £'50 ; 
Mr.  John  Evans,  geological  record,  i'lOO; 
I'rofessor  W.  C.  Williamson,  miocene  flora 
of  the  basalt  of  North  of  Ireland,  .£15;  Pro- 
fessor Hull,  underground  waters  of  Permian 
formations,  .£5.  D — Jliohn/i/  :  Dr.  Pye  Smith, 
elimination  of  nitrogen  by  bodily  exercise, 
i.'50  ;  Mr.  Lane  Eox,  general  anthropological 
notes,  i;20  ;  Mr.  Stainton,  record  of  zoolo- 
gical literature,  .£100;  Dr.  M.  Foster,  table 
iit  zoological  station  at  Naples,  i'75  ;  Dr.  A. 
Gamgee,  investigation  of  the  geology  and 
zoology  of  Mexico,  £50 ;  Sir  J.  Lubbock, 
excavations  at  Port  Stewart,  £15.  F — Sta- 
li-itics  and  Economical  Science  :  Dr.  Farr, 
anthiopometiy,  i'oO.  G — Mechanics  :  Mr. 
Bramwell,  patent  laws,  £50.    Total,  £9G0. 

Want  of  space  has  prevented  us  from  re- 
producing in  e.vlcnso  some  excellent  papers 
of  special  and  general  interest  read  at  the 
meetings  of  the  association. 


THE  POLDOODY  LIGHTHOUSE 
WORKS. 

THE  SUPER-iNNUATION  ACT. 

The  mention  by  Mr.  Ben.  Bulbeu  of  a 
Treasury  Minute  touching  on  superannua- 
tion, in  our  last  number,  appears  to  have  had 
a  startling  effect  upon  ofiicials,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  number  of  letters  we  have 
received  asking  for  information  ;  and,  as  it 
appears  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  copy  of  a  paper  which  we  should 
have  supposed  could  be  had  at  all  the 
Government  printing  offices,  we  willingly 
give  an  extract  : — 

SICK  LEAVE. 

(Extract  from  Treasury  Minute  of  30th  June,  1857.) 

"  My  Lords  are  of  opinion  that  the  practice 
wliich  liiis  urown  up  of  laie  years  of  applyiii;.'  the 
powers  conferred  on  this  board  liy  the  Superannua- 
tion Act  to  cases  of  this  description  [sick  leave] 
lias  introduced  an  unnecessary  complication,  and 
that  8uch  cases  are  more  suitably  and  safely  met 
\>y  leaves  of  absence,  more  or  less  prolonged, 
according  to  the  leni;ih  of  service  and  general 
claims  of  (he  olticer,  and  the  nature  of  the  illness. 
Leave  ot  absence  on  full  pay  for  the  recovery  of 
health  should  not  exceed  six  months;  and,  if 
lon{!er  absence  from  duty  should  he  necessary,  not 
more  than  half  salary  should  he  allowed  for  a 
further  period  not  exceeilina  six  months,  by  which 
time  it  may  be  expected  that  it  will  become 
apparent  whether  the  officer  can  return  to  the 
effective  discharge  of  his  duly." 

[It  will  he  seen  from  this  extract  that  to 
send  an  officer  about  his  business  in  the  very 
unceremonious  manner  described  by  Mr. 


Thomas  Bulben  (if  his  information  was 
correct)  is  clearly  illegal.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  lie  a/iplieil  for  and  got  even  the  six 
months'  leave  allowed,  he  could  not  have 
much  to  complain  of. — Ed.  I.  B.] 


TRADE  IN  PARIS. 

The  building  trade  and  other  industries 
appear  to  be  more  brisk  in  Paris  than  in  any 
of  the  British  capitals.  The  painters  have 
as  much  as  they  can  do,  a  good  deal  of  work 
having  fallen  behind  in  consequence  of  the 
unfav()ural)le  weather.  The  railway  shops 
are  full,  and  the  workers  therein  labour  from 
six  to  seven  p.m.,  and  the  men  employed  by 
the  gas  companies  are  said  to  be  working 
twelve  hours  a  day.  The  engineer  and  iron 
trades  are  still  rather  slack,  but  with  pros- 
pects of  im])rovement.  The  brass  trade 
liegins  to  improve,  and  jewellers  are  rather 
busier.  Printers  both  in  the  book  and  litho- 
graphic trades  are  not  quite  so  well  employed 
as  they  have  been  ;  atid  there  is  somewhat 
of  slackness  in  the  tanning  and  currying 
trades.  On  the  other  hand,  coachbuilders 
and  refiners  are  exceptionally  busy.  Textiles 
are  always  quiet  at  this  season,  and  there  is 
not  mtich  doing  in  the  hosiery  and  silk- 
mercery  trades.  The  failtires  in  the  latter 
half  of  July  nttmbered  50,  or  18  less  than 
happened  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1878. 


NEW  MORTUARY  CHAPEL, 
GLASNEVIN. 

The  ceremony  of  dedication  of  the  new 
Mortuary  Chapel  at  Glasnevin  Cemetery 
I  took  place  on  Friday  last.  The  building  is 
I  to  1)0  known  as  "  The  Chapel  of  the  Resnr- 
,  rection  of  our  Lord."  It  has  been  erected, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  J.  J.  M'Csrthy,  R.H.A., 
by  Mr.  William  Murphy,  Dame-street.  The 
dimensions  are  as  follow:  length,  79  ft.  by 
29  ft.  G  in.  wide  ;  across  transepts,  47  ft.  by 
21  ft.  G  in.  In  the  interior  the  walls  are 
divided  into  bays  by  engaged  columns  and 
arches,  each  bay  having  triple  arcades.  The 
ceiling  is  coved  and  divided  into  compart- 
ments by  moulded  arches  springing  from 
carved  capitals.  The  windows  are  filled 
with  stained  glass,  and  the  floor  is  laid  with 
mosaic.  The  material  used  is  granite,  with 
a  judiciaus  admixture  of  Portland.  The  cost 
was  about  £8,000.  On  same  occasion  a  new 
entrance  to  the  cemetery  from  Finglas-road 
was  ojjened. 


NOTES  OF  WORKS. 

Kingstown. — The  Commissioners  require 
tenders  for  the  construction  of  a  new  sewer  at 
Monkstown  Crescent,  estimated  to  cost  about 
£250. 

Cork. — Tenders  are  required  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  Cork  for  a  wrought-iron  swing 
bridge  across  the  river  Lee,  with  cast-iron 
cylinder  foundations.    Tuesday,  30th  inst. 

St.  Colman's  College,  Newry.  —  The 
works  at  this  building,  which  have  been  in 
progress  for  past  two  years,  are  now  com- 
pleted, and  the  establishment  opened  for 
business.  It  has  been  erected  by  Messrs. 
M'Shane  and  Lavery,  frotn  designs  by  the 
late  Mr.  Timothy  Hevey,  Belfast. 

The  following  works  are  in  progress  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Alexander 
M'Alister,  architect,  Belfast: — 

New  church  in  connection  with  the  Convent 
of  "  The  Good  Shepherd,"  Ballyuafeigh, 
Belfast.    Silo  and  Matthews,  contractors. 

Branch  convent  for  "  The  Sisters  of 
Mercy,"  Sussex-place  and  Joy-street,  Belfast. 
J.  and  J.  Guiler,  contractors. 

Parochial  house,  Ballycastle,  County 
Antrim,  for  Very  Rev.  P.  M'Alister,  P.P. 

Trench  House,  County  Antrim,  for  Arthur 
Hamill,  Esq.,  J.P.  J.  and  R.  Thompson, 
contractors. 

Two  semi-detached  villas  in  Galgorm-road, 


Ballymena,  County  Antrim,  for  James 
M'Alister,  Esq.,  merchant,  and  James 
Moore,  Esq.,  solicitor,  Ballymena.  Hugh 
M'Cann,  cotitractor. 

Villa  at  Ballyhackamore,  Cotmty  Down, 
for  James  Morrison,  Esq.  Samuel  White, 
contractor. 

Terrace  of  five  houses  at  Mount  Pottingcr, 
and  twenty  houses  at  Bridge  End,  Belfast, 
for  Mr.  William  Kearney. 

Flour  mill  and  wheat  stores,  with  engine 
and  boiler  houses,  and  chimney  180  ft.  high, 
in  Divis-street,  Alexander-street  West,  and 
Bertie-place,  Belfast,  for  Edwd.  Hughes,  Esq. 

Schools,  Ballintoy,  County  Antrim,  for 
Rev.  P.  Magorrian,  P.P.  James  M'Loughlin, 
contractor. 

Gallery  in  Lame  Catholic  Church,  for  Rev. 
F.  M'Kenna,  P.P.  Robert  Howard,  contrac- 
tor. 

Mortuary  chapel  in  Milltown  Cemetery, 
Belfast,  for  John  Cramsie,  Esq.  Joseph 
Duff,  contractor. 

Thirty-nine  houses  in  BlackstafT-road, 
Gaflikiu-street,  and  Moore's-place,  Belfast, 
for  Edward  M'Hugh,  jun.,  Esq.  J.  and  J. 
Guiler,  contractors. 

Terrace  of  four  houses  at  Beechmount, 
Belfast,  for  Mr.  John  M'Alinden.  Daniel 
Murray,  contractor. 

Church  Restoration. — The  parish  church 
of  Ltiton  is  being  restored.  It  is  chiefly  in 
the  Decorated  Norman  style,  and  dates  to 
about  the  fourteenth  century.  Plans  for  the 
whole  restoration,  at  a  cost  of  £11,000,  were 
prepared  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  E.  Street.  About 
half  the  work  has  been  done,  and  on  Sunilay 
the  rebuilt  south  porch  was  opened.  Tlie 
restoration  is  a  handsome  Early  English 
piece  of  chequered  work  in  stones  and  flint. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Organ  Building. — The  Messrs.  Telfonl  and 
Telford,  of  St.  Steplien's-ereen,  have  erected  in 
the  parish  church  of  Donadta,  Itiocese  of  Kildare, 
a  coolly  and  handsome  new  organ,  the  gift  of  Sir 
Gerald  G.  Aylmer,  Bart. 

The  Timber  Cahkiers'  Strike. — The  strike 
amontf  the  men  employed  in  timber  carryini;  at  the 
North  Dock,  Liverpool,  was  settled  on  the  Stiili 
ult.,  the  men  agreeint;  to  go  in  upon  the  old  terms, 
the  masters  having  refused  any  revision  of  wages 
or  hours  of  labour. 

Wood    Paving  Contract  The  tender  of 

Me.ssrs.  J.  .Mowlem  and  Co.  to  lay  down  wood  pav- 
jtjjf  in  front  ol  the  Koyal  Free  Hospital,  Lonilon,  at 
8s.  6il.  per  yard,  has  been  accepted,  also  to  pave 
wiih  wood  the  streets  surroundin<;  Ui.i>er«iiy 
Colle::e  Hospital,  at  9'.  9d.  per  yard  ;  the  oonirart 
in  both  iristance«  inclndiii!;  three  years  free  main- 
tenance and  lUd.  a-yard  for  maintenance  tor  iilleea 
years. 

SANiTAHy  Orders  and  Guardian  Ri?so- 
LUTKiNs. —  In  reference  to  the  new  Sanitary  Order 
(comiiientcd  upon  elsewhere)  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  propiised  hy  a  memner  at  the  last  meetinij 
of  the  Moiintniellick  Union:  Mr.  W.  H.  Cobbe  de- 
clared that  they  had  paid  too  much  money  to  their 
staff  under  the  saniiary  acts.  Tliey  had  paid  too 
much  to  the  snb-sanitury  officer  and  to  the  sanitary 
officer,  and  to  the  consulting  saniiary  officer  tliey 
had  paid  enonnonsly  too  much.  Since  the  latier 
was  appointed  they  had  paid  him  j£IU  for  6ve  visits. 
He  begged  to  propose — "  That  from  our  experience 
of  the  bad  times,  we  now  consider  that  we  ought  to. 
take  every  means  in  our  power  to  reduce  taxaiiun, 
and  we  therefore  a»ail  ourselves  of  the  opponuiiity 
afforded  by  the  new  order  to  dispense  with  the  ser- 
vices of  cousiilting  sanitary  otlicer  from  tliis  date, 
and  appoint  a  superintendenl  medical  officer  of 
health  instead,  under  tlie  .5th  section  of  the  order 
of  the  8th  August,  1879,  now  n  ad,  at  a  salary  of 
£1  a  month,  and  we  re-aj>point  tlie  sanitary  sul- 
ofticers  under  this  order."  He  t[)ought£l  a  moniti 
was  quite  enough  for  the  superintendent  medical 
officer  of  health.  A  Iter  some  discussion  the  fol- 
lowing snminary  resolution  was  carried: — "That 
the  consulting  sanitary  officer's  duties  cease  to-duy, 
and  that  he  lie  appointed  medical  supei  intendiiit 
officer  of  health,  at  the  salary  ot'£l  per  inontli  " 
What  will  the  Local  Governinenl  Board  say  <o  tin-  ? 
and  what  will  the  doctors  think  of  it  ?  Olher  uiiiihi 
saniiary  authorities  nr  guardians  are  "  up"  and 
acting  III  the  same  spirit. 
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Theatre  Royal. — Messrs.  Bennett  and  Son 
will  offer  (dt  sale  on  I  lie  12ili  inst.,  seven  Tbealre 
Royal  liebentures  of  £125  each. 

"jEi^Rr"  (?)  BdILDING  in  BEiPAST— On 
Saturday  nioriiin<»,  two  large  dwellina-lioiises  in 
course  of  erection  in  the  Upper  Crescent,  adjacent 
to  Dnirersity-road,  fell  with  a  terrific  cra-h.  The 
hiHises  were  almost  ready  for  the  roofs — in  fact  all 
tiie  brickwork  reinaininsr  undone  was  the  completion 
of  one  of  the  galiles.  The  watchman  in  charge  of 
the  premises  had  a  very  narrow  escape. 

A  Heavy  Fine. — At  the  Borough  Court, 
>'ewry,  a  man  named  Alexander  was  mulcted  in  a 
fine  of  10s.  and  costs  for  wheeling  a  harrow  on  the 
fiiiiiway  in  Canal-street.  We  need  in  this  city  in- 
creased vigilance  on  the  part  of  our  police.  They 
are  paid  for  taking  cognisance  of  everything  that 
interferes  with  the  free  passage  of  pedestrians 
through  our  streets,  and  surely  a  provincial  town 
should  not  eclipse  the  metropolis  in  such  matters. 

A  Makkrt-hall  por  Bray— At  a  meetinar 
of  the  Bray  Commissioners  on  Thursday  last,  a 
letter  was  read  from  Lord  Brabazon  offering  on  his 
own  and  Laily  Brabazon's  part  to  expend  the  sura  o( 
£4,000  in  the  erpciion  of  a  suitable  market-hall  on 
plans  snbmilied  by  his  own  architect,  a  nominal 
rent  to  he  paid  for  the  building  by  the  commissioners. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  the  surveyor  to  cooler 
with  his  lordship's  architect  as  to  the  site  and  style 
of  the  intended  building.  A  resolution  was  passed 
pxiiressing  their  desire  to  co-operate  in  Ibis  desir- 
able object. 

Trades  Union  Congress.— The  Trades  Union 
Congress  this  year  will  take  place  in  Edinburgh, 
commencing  on  the  15th  of  this  month  and  lasting 
the  five  followinjrf  days.  Besides  the  subjects  in 
the  programme,  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  last 
vear,  the  numerous  disputes  between  employers  and 
viorkiuen  which  have  occurred  for  several  months 
past,  will  he  brought  under  discussion.  These, 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  think,  "  will  probably 
lead  to  the  consideration  of  proposals  for  a  more 
extended  and  complete  form  of  organisation  amongst 
trades  unions." 

Public  Health  Committee. — The  weekly 
returns  presented  on  Friday  last  showed  that  28 
infected  dwellings  were  chemically  disinfected,  and 
1 42  articles  were  disinfected  in  the  hot-air  chamber  ; 
KJcwt.  of  unsound  animal  food  was  confiscated, 
and  12  samples  of  food  collected  for  analysis.  The 
coinmltlee  ordered  summonses  to  be  is»ued  for  non- 
compliance with  sanitary  notices  in  133  cases.  The 
committee  had  under  consideration  a  letter  from  the 
L.  G.  B.  in  reference  to  the  proposed  loan  of 
£100,000  for  completing  the  paving  of  the  city, 
and  with  a  view  thereto  it  wag  ordered  that  a 
niiiiiite  inspection  he  made  of  all  the  public  sewers 
and  house  drains  in  the  unpaved  streets,  in  order 
tliat  any  defects  di»covered  in  either  should  be  at 
once  remerlied,  and  that  wherever  desirable  house 
ilraiiis  constructed  in  masonry  should  be  replaced 
h\  stoneware  pipes. 

MlLPOKD  Haven,  the  finest  harbour  in  the 
world,  is  at  last  to  have  a  dock  worthy  of  such  a 
harbour.  .Mr.  Fronde  stated  in  his  evidence  on  the 
stability  of  our  ironclads  that  they  should  un- 
doiihledly  have  more  beam,  but  unfortunately  there 
was  no  dock  wide  enough  to  take  them.  That 
(litticuliy  will  exist  no  loi  ger  than  March  next,  fur 
by  that  time  Mr.  Samuel  Lake  lias  just  bound  him- 
self under  very  heavy  penaltiej*  to  complete  for 
£82  000  the  great  docks  at  Milfonl  now  construct- 
ing (or  the  company  of  which  Mr.  E.J.  Reed  is 
cliairiiian.  Mr  Lake  is  known  to  he  a  man  of  in- 
doiiiitaMe  energy  and  ready  resource.  He  has 
invented  a  new  mode  of  building  concrete  walls 
mirier  water,  and  i«  now  proceeding  wiih  the  woik 
by  three  sliilts'  niiiht  and  day,  u-ing  the  electric 
lijiii  and  every  other  available  expedient  to  enable 
him  to  economise  cash  and  time. — Broad  Arrow, 

The  Sanitary  Congress. — The  Siiniiary 
C"ii-'re9s  and  Exhibition  of  the  Sanitary  Insiituie 
of  Great  Britain  will  be  held  at  Croydon,  from 
October  21  till  November  8  inclusive.  L)r. 
Richaid^on,  F.R  S.,  has  been  elected  President  of 
llie  (^ongre-s, and  a  large  and  influential  Committee, 
with  Mr.  John  Corry,  Chairman,  has  been  formed. 
A'liongstthe  Vice-Presidents  are  the  Archbishop 
of  Cnterbury,  Earl  Percy,  .M.P.,  the  Earl  of 
Eimont,  the  Bishop  of  l{ochesler,  Messrs.  George 
Cnl.itl,  M.P.,  Alexander  M'Arthur,  M  P.,  VV. 
<;raiilliain,  Q  C,  MP, J.  Wutney,  M.P.,aiid  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Barl.,  .VI  P.  Tiie  Sanitary  Con- 
gress is  divided  into  three  Sections,  as  follows  : — 
Section  I  :  Sanitary  Science  and  Preventive  Medi- 
cine ;  President,  jjr.  Alfred  Carpenter.  Section 
2  :  Engineering  and  Sanitary  Construction  ;  Pre-i- 
dent,  Capl.  Douglas  Gallon,  F  K  8.  Section  3: 
Meteorology  and  Geology;  President,  M r.  J.  G. 
bjuiuui,  f.R.S.     Arrangements  have  also  been 


made  for  one  or  more  lectures,  one  of  which  will 
he  deliverml  liy  Professor  Coi  field.  Croydon  has 
the  advantage  of  ^cellent  public  hall  accoininoilu- 
tion,  which  will  doubtless  be  utilised  for  exhibition 
and  meeting  purposes  ;  the  town  is,  moreover,  very 
ac  cessihle  from  all  parts  by  rail,  and  those  who 
know  Dr.  Carpenter  will  have  the  assurance  that 
his  energies  and  capacity  for  work  will  leave 
nothing  undone  to  merit  success. 


TO  CORKESPONDENTS. 

AkcHvEOLOGICal.  —  We  hud  marked  out  for  reproduction 
some  papers  read  and  some  otiier  notes  connected  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  Briti-sh  Arcliseolotjical  Association  at 
Yiinnouth  ami  Norwich,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  tind 
sutticieiit  space  through  pressure  of  other  matters  in  hand. 

C.  E.— The  sulijtct  will  have  attention  in  due  time. 

A  Workman. — The  Metropolitan  School  of  Art,  Kildare- 
.^treet. 

Provincial  Architect. — We  have  seen  the  puff  direct  in  the 
country  paper. 

The  Nkw  Hkidge  — A  fitting  name  was  long  .since  suggested, 

but  municipal  iioliticians  of  a  certain  kind  can  only  see 

daylight  through  their  own  goggles. 
R.  I)  S  — The  proper  course  has  been  pointed  out,  and  we  are 

glad  to  liear  that  other  members  are  of  tlie  same  opinion  as 

yourself. 

A  Bdilokr. — Your  statements  confirm  our  own  as  to  the 
character  of  the  houses  erecting  in  a  portion  of  the  noith 
Dublin  district. 

Rkckivki).- J.  W.  C  — M  D.— R.  E  Clerk  of  Works  (by  all 

means) — F.  G.  McI) — A  Student — Art — A  Northern  Archi- 
tect (will  have  attention;— B.  M.— C.  Y.— P.  P.— Jl.  A.— 
C.  D.,  ice 


"  The  world  has  been  enSowed  with  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  in  the  manufacture  of  Macniven  and  Cameron's 
excellent  pens." — Reading  Herald. 

"  They  come  as  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  men, 
The  Pickwick,  the  Owl,  and  the  Waverley  Pen." 
"They  are  a  treasure." — Standard- 
Just  out!  The  HINIiOO  PKNS,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 
*'In  tliiee  graduated  oblique  points  are  inestimable." 
Patentees:  MACNIVEN  «t  CAMERON, 
23  to  -i'i  Blaik  STRKKT,  EoiN'BL'KGH.     ( ICst;iblished  1770). 
Penrnakers  to  Her  Majesty's   Government  Offices. 
Sample  Box,  assorted,  all  kinds.  Is.  Id.  by  post. 


NOTICE. 

It  is  to  he  distinctly  understood  UuU  ii.Uhi>u<ih 
we  (jive  plaae  to  letters  of  correspondents, ire  do 
not  suhsorihe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

Correspondents  should  send  their  names  and 
addresses,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

We  shall  he  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  our 
readers  notes  of  works  in  contemplation  or  in 
progress  in  town  or  country.  No  charge  is 
made  for  insertion. 

HATES  OP  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  IRISH  BDILDElt. 
(Town.)      s.     d.  (Post.)      s.  d. 

Yearly  ..60  Yearly  ..80 
Half-yearly  3  0  Half-yearly  4  0 
Quarterly    .    1    6    Quarterly    .    2  0 

Payahle  in  advance. 
*^*  Stamps  may  be  remitted  in  payment  of 
small  amounts. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Peter  Roe,  42,  Mabbot- 
street,  Dublin. 


Important  to  Landowners,  Farmers,  Builders, 
and  others. 


TOPPING  &  ATHERTON, 

Of  the  North  Lancashire  Brick  and  Tile  Works, 

Stocks  Bridge,  Preston, 

Beg  to  intimate  that  they  have  now  on  hand  and  ready  for 
shipment  the  largest  Stock  of 

BRICKS  AND  TILES 

in  Lancashire;  and,  being  close  to  the  River  RibbleQuax' 
have  every  facility  for  shipping  their  goods  at  moderate  prices. 

A  trial  is  respectfully  solicited.    Postal  address  as  above. 


J.  L.  BACON  AND  CO. 

HEATING  APPARATUS 


Fon 


FDU 


CHURCHES,  CHAPELS, 


CONVENTS,  ASYLUMS, 


HOSPITALS, 


PRISONS, 


ETC. 


PRIVATE  HOUSES, 


COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS, 


CONSERVATORIES 


ESTIMATIIS 
given  GRATIS 

for  Warming 
any  Building, 
on  the  receipt 
of  Plans  at 
the  Office. 


Illtistrated 
Pamphlet 
post  free 

12  stamps. 


OFFICES, 


ETC. 


A  competent 
person  sent 
to  take  Plans 
where  none 
e.xist,  travel- 
ling expenses 
only  beiiig 
chnrsed. 


Five 

Prize  iiiedals 
awarded. 


CTTIF.F  0FFT(;K- 

34  Upper  Gloucester-place,  LONDON,  N.W. 

DUP.LEN  OFP^ICJF- 

17  Fleet-street— Henry  Wilmot,  Archt.,  Agent, 
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WK  are  now  Sole  Agents  for  Messrs.  J.  R. 

Ce'iENt"'''"'^    *    BliOTHEliS-   LONDON  I'OltTLAND 
We  lioia  large  Stocks  of 

TIMBKR, 
SLATICS. 
CK.MF.NT, 
PLASI'Klt, 
IKONMONOF.RY,  and 
JOINKItY  GOODS, 

ThomaN  A  (  harles  IVIartin, 

NOKTU    WALL   SAW    MILLS,  DUBLIN. 


N 


ORTIIUMBEIJLAND  SAW 

AND  JOINKKY  WOliKS. 


MILLS 


TIMBER,  .SLATES,  BRICKS,  TILES,  SEWER  PIPES 
HOME   AND   l-OICEIGN    FLOORING,   MOULDINGS,  ic 
SPRUCE,  PINE,  MAHOGANY,  and  other  LEAVES 
SCANTLINGS,  and  SLABS. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  JOINERY  WORK. 

ORTIIUMBEULANI)  SAW  MILLS  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

LOWER  ABBEY  STREET. 


ROOFING  SLATES 
M'lIK  Subscriber  is  now  di.scliarging  in  Custom 

J.      Hon    Dncktf,  <'x  ■' Catlii-rine."  IVimi  Nl-w  York:— 

-2^"  X  14"    1st  (iiiulity  Green  Anicricun  Slates 
•(D.OOO    -^i"  X  14"         d,).       nine       do.  do. 
Thi.H  IS  11  splendid  sliipment.    Buyers shtmld  call andlnspect 
quality.    1  will  sell  elieap  dnriiiK  the  diseharL'e. 

WILLIAM  GRAHAM, 

3  ItERI  SFOItl)  PLACE,  DUBLIN. 
P.S,— I  tmvc  nlvfays  on  hands  a  larte  stuck  of  limber, 
li«ttls,   FloorinK  Boards,  &c.,  which  will  be  sold  on  very 
favourable  teiius. 


TIMBKR,    SI^ATK.*},  4c. 

Peals— St.  Jolin'.s,  Mlrsmiehi.  Quebec,  and  Red. 
■riinber— Pitch  Pine,  Yellow  I'ine.  and  Meinel. 
KlooriUE  Boards— 1st  quality  Norway  J  and  1  in. 
Latliwood  and  Plastering  Laths. 
Siates  — Bangor,  American,  and  Carnarvon. 
Clay  Goods- .Sewer  Pipes,  Flooring  Tile?,  Fire  Bricks 
Krontiiig  Bricks,  <tc.  ' 
Mouldings,  Aichitiaves,  Norwsy  Poles,  &c. 

JOHN  M'FERRAN  AND  CO.. 
1  BERESFOUD-PLACE.    Stores— Custom  Housb  Docks. 


D0CKRELL,SONS,MAR1 

1^'  Testimonials  on  applkalion.' 


PORTLAINID  CEMENT. 

GEORGE  HOLMES  &  CO., 

fortlanb  Cement  JIasler  of  |arrs, 

AND  WHITING  MERCHANTS, 
2  and  3  Hanover-quay  Dublin. 


"sriNE  ErnZS  BRAND  " 

London  Portland  Cement, 

Manutactured  by 

FRANCIS  «c  C?.,  VAUXHALL, 

Obtained  First  Prize  at  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 

*>ole  Agent.s— BUYil,  .«»0^',  «fe  Co. 

We  have  large  stocks,  both  in  bags  and  casks. 
Prices  particulariy  low  at  present,  and  special  quotations  to  large 
consumers. 

We  are  also  in  position  to  deliver  through  the  city  and  suburbs 
ROMAN  CEMENT, 

PARIAN  CEMENT, 

PLASIIC  (English  and  Foreign), 
KOACH  LIME,  and 

HYDRAULIC  LIME, 
Priaes  of  which  we  shall  hare  pleasui  e  in  quoting  on  application 

BO-YiD,  sonsr,  <sc  co 

ROGERSON'Uj  cuay.  ' 

Dublin,  1B79. 


MESSRS.  KAIiLKY  and  POWKLLS  bej; 
to  announce  that  Messrs. , John  Ilurdman  and  Co.,  ol 
No.  1,  L'liper  Camilen-street,  have  rcsijcned  the  business  o( 
Artists,  Sculptors,  Church  Painters,  and  Jletal  Workers  in 
their  favour. 

Earley  and  Powells  have  added  to  tlie  above  mentioned 
business  the  Paintini;  and  Staining  of  Windows  for  ecclesias- 
tical and  domestic  buildings,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Henry  Powell,  who  conducted  the  Stained  Glass  Department 
of  J.  H.  and  Co.,  Birmingham  f(n-many  years 

Mr.  Thomas  Earley  Is  the  only  Church  Decoratorliving  who 
was  taught  his  profession  b>  the  late  A.  Wclhy  Pugin. 

E.  ami  P.  being  thoroughly  practical  men  in  each  Depart 
ment,  are  enabled  to  supply  real  arti.stic  work  at  a  mo<lerate 
cost.  They,  therefore,  respectfully  solicit  the  patronage  ol 
the  Clergy  and  (ientrv  of  Ireland, 

CAMDEN-STKEET  VVOUKS,  DUBLIN. 


ABERDEENSHIRE  POLISHED  GRANITE, 

ForColumus,  Bust  Pedestals,  Monuments.  Tombs,  &c. 

TIIKSK  Granites  retain  tlieir  colour  in  any 
elim.ite,  whether  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere 
or  otherwise. 

ALEXANDER  BALLANTINE, 

Agent  for  the  above. 

MaRBLK  ClIlMNKTI'IKOK  W A ]1  KIKHJMS,  STONKA  MaHRLK  WoRKS, 

139  UPPJtR  DORSET  STREET,  DUBLIN. 


Hot  Water  Engineers, 
ENVILLE-STREET,  STOURBRIDGE. 


ABERDEEN  GRANITE  MONUMENTS. 

PIIANITK  WOIIK  of  all  kinds,  beautiful 

and  enduring;  accurate  Engraving.  Plans  and  prices 
tree  from 

JOHN  W.  LEGGE,  Sculptor,  Aberdeen. 


])AINT1NG,  DKCOKATING,  and  PAPER 

-I-  IIANOINOS. 

WZX.X.ZAM  WRIGHT, 

BRITISH  A-  F<)iii-:ii!.\  j'.t  /•/■:/!  //a  i  t//Ni;s  importer 

Z     II  E  N  l:  V- ST  l;  E  L  f,  DUBLIN. 
Decorative  and  Plain  Painting  in  all  its  branches  executed  in 
a  sU|ierior  style  and  most  peimancnt  manner 
in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
at  prices  that  will  be  found  moderate. 
Paper  Hai  gings,  Decorations,  and  Borders  In  great  variety, 
including  the  latest  novelty  In  old  English  or 

Queen  Anne  deslnns, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  most  expensive  quality. 
Estimates  furnished. 

WILLIAM  WRIGHT,  Decorator  and  Painter, 

.3  HENItY-STHEtT,  DUBLI.V. 


MONUMENTS,  TABLETS, 
and  GRAVESTONES  of  every  description. 
Erected  or  ilellveied  in  all  parts  of  the  countiy. 
Designs  and  prices  free  on  application  to 
A     P    SHARPS  Marblh  Works, 

rx.  i  .  oiir».ivr,^  17        Brunswick-s-t.,  Ddbun. 
N.B.— A  large  and  varied  stock  on  hands. 


BA]ii>  SAW  micuiivc. 


THOMAS  R.  SCOTT, 

Wholesale  Furniture  Manufacturer, 
32  «fe  3b  UPPER  ABBEY-STREET 

Office  and  Shop  Fittings  executed  with  Taste  and  Ectmomy 
RETAIL    TIMBER  YAKD. 


Booth  Brothers,  63  Up.  Stephen-st .  Dublin 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  TIMBER  STORES, 
12  WENTWOItTH-PLACE, 
Near  Merrion-square. 

CEASONED    MAHOGANY,  OAK, 

O  WALNUT,  and  other  WOODS,  in  Log,  Plank,  Poard, 
Veneer,  Sic,  &c. 

ROBERT  STRAHAN  and  Co.,  Proprietors. 


ROSS,    M  U  R  R  AY.    AND    C  0., 
Engineers,  Plumbers,  Brass  Founders,  and  Lead 
Aferc/iants.  tic. 
91,  92,  and  93  MIDDLE  A BBEY-STP.EET,  DUBLIN, 
DUNLOE-ST..  BALLINASLOE. 
And  WESTPOKT. 


C    SHEPPARD   has   in    Stock  a  Great 

U«  Variety  of  MAltBLE  CHIMNEY  PIKCES  of  the  Finest 
Workmanship.  MONUMENTS,  CHESTS,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  OKNA.MENTAL  WORK  excuted  in  Marble. 

72   BLESSINGTON  STREET,  late  ot  Ormond  Qhat. 

PLATE  Glass  Windows,  Lead  Lights,  and 
Stained  Windows  made  and  glazed  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 
Purcha.sers  may  select  any  combination  of  colors  they  consider 
most  effective.    Ij^  Priced  designs  free. 
BROOKS,  THOMAS,  Hi  Co.,  SACK  VILLE-PL ACE,  DUBLIN 


MEDAL  A  WA  RDEn 

HORTICULTURAL  SHOW,  ASTON,  1876. 

THE  SIMPLEST,  NEATE.ST,  CHE  APEST 

I     and  BEST  lor  IIOIfTICtJLTUlf  A L  I'lIKPOSES.  po8S,a..:el 
the  following  great  adrantag.  »  over  oilier  joints  — 
It  is  made  much  quicker,  and  is  safer  wiien  iriade 
Provides  for  expansion  and  contraction  without  the  strain 
80  common  in  other  Pipes. 

waste  ""^^  "°  ""^^  \<faf.\\\  without 

Any  Pipe  may  be  removed  or  replaced  without  dislurbine 
the  others.  * 
^  The  joints  may.  In  case  of  accident,  be  replaced  at  trifling 

Ihey  are  .lO  percent,  better  than  the  ordinary  Socket  Pipe« 
and  can  be  fixed  at  about  the  same  Cost.  ' 

The  above  Joiiits  have  now  been  in  use  five  years  Tliev 
am  fixed  in  various  parts  of  England  and  America,  glvine 
everywhere  perfect  satlsiaction. 


Sl'KfULl.T  AnAITKO  FOR 


CliiirelieM,  SoIiooIm.  Public 
lftiiil4liiig^!i,  Jflansioiis,  ^c. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES;— 

Joints  made  quickly,  quite  safe  when  niaile. 

Allow  for  expansion  and  contraction  without  strain. 

Connect  at  either  end  or  underneath  with  any  size  Pipe. 

Any  I'ipe  may  be  replaced  without  disturbing  the  others. 

Can  lie  made  continuous  in  9  feet  lengths  to  any  extent. 

It  has  all  the  advantages  of  our  Expansion  Joints,  which, 
after  four  years'  practical  test,  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  in  use. 

Illustrated  Circular  and  Price  Ust,  also  Estimates  for  Heating 
with  tlie  most  Improved  Boilers. 
EXPANSION  JOINT  PIPES  or  COII.S  on  application. 


ORNAMENTAL  TILES. 

THE  CAMPBELL  BKlCK  &  TJLE  CO., 

J-  STOKE- UPON-TKENT. 

Manulactuiers  of 
ENCAUSTIC  and  GKOME  l  ltlCAL  TILES  and  MOSAICS, 
For  ChurLhcs,  Public  Buildiiig.s,  H.dls,  Vestibules,  Conserva- 
tories,  Ac.    Majolica,  Glazed,  and  other  Tiles,  for  Hearllm, 
Fireplaces,  Baths  Walls     Enamelled  and  Earthenware  Tllfl* 
from  Miuton's  China  W  orks. 

Exhibition  Awards. 
1872.  Dublin —First  Cla.ss  Medal. 
187:i.  Vienna— .Medal  for  .Merit. 
Patterns,  Prices,  and  Terms  on  application. 
London  Depot— 2(1(1  Great  Portland-street,  Oxford-street  W 

Dublin  .\geiils—.110.\SELL,  .IIIICIIELL,  jiCo.,  73  Townsend-st 


.Moderate  Kates — Undoubted  Security— Prompt  Settlements. 

IMPERIAL  FIRE  AND   L 1  F  K 

i        OFFICES,  40  LOWER  SACKVILLE  STREET. 

I-IUBLIN  AOKNTS — 

Messrs  P.  A  SKIN  &  SON. 

AOENTS  also  to  the 
NORWICH  AND  LO.NDON  ACCIDtNl  AND  CASUALTY 
INSURANCE  COMPANY,  &c. 

MINTON'S  TILES. 

MINTON,  HOLLINS,  &  CO., 

PATENT  TILE  \Voi:KS, 

STOK  K-UPON-TR  KNT, 

ESTABLISHED  1840  by  the  late  HEI'.BERT  MINTON,  and 
his  Nephew  MICHAEL  DAINTRV  HOLLINS,  who  is  now 
the  sole  proprietor;  and  no  change  has  ever  occurred  in  cim- 
ducting  the  business  ol  this  Establishment. 

THE  ORIGINAL  PATE.'^TS  for  the  .Mannfaeture  ol  F,n- 
caustic  and  Plain  Tiles  belonged  exclusively  to,  and  wer« 
carried  out  by  this  Firm. 

FlRsr-CLASS  AND  GOLD  MEDALS. 

PAHIS,  1867. 


LONDON,  1S6I. 
P.ARIS,  1855. 
LONDON,  1862. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


1876. 


MOSCOW,  ISTi. 
VIENNA,  IS7S. 
P.kKIS,  187a. 


Liesigns  lurnisheU  tree  on  application,  suilaole  for 
Pavetiients, 

Wall  Linings  and  Flower-boxes, 
Fireplaces,  Heartlis,  &c. 
All  Tiles  bearing  the  impression  of  "MINTON  &  CO.,"  or 
'MINTON  ;iOLLINS,  &  CO."  are  alone  m.idc  by  this  Finn. 


LONDON  HOUSE: 
MINTON  &  CO., 

£0  Conduit  street, 

Kegent-street,  W. 


MANCHESTER: 
110  King-street. 
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SANITAEY  BUILDING  REFORM. 

THE    COEPORATION    BUILDING  AND 
OTHER  BYE-LAWS. 

have  often  within  recent 
years  felt  it  necessary 
to  criticise  somewhat 
severely,  but  always 
honestly,  the  action  of 
the  Corporation  of  this 
city  in  sanitary  and 
other  directions  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  we  were  at  the  same  time  ready 
to  accord  the  municipal  authorities  credit 
for  any  movement  in  the  right  direction 
calculated  to  benefit  the  city. 

We  have  now  before  us  a  report  of  "  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House"  with  re- 
spect to  the  cleansing  of  footways  and  pave- 
ments, the  removal  of  house  refuse,  the 
elftflnsing  of  earth-closets,  privies,  ashpits, 
and  cesspools.  These  "  Bye-Laws  "  of  the 
Public  Health  (Ireland)  Act,  1878,  are,  as 
a  whole,  fairly  good,  and  have  long  been 
needed  ;  but  that  part  of  the  report  which 
most  particularly  concerns  our  advocacy  is 
the  Bye-Laws  in  respect  to  new  streets  and 
buildings — the  latter  especially.  Readers 
of  this  journal  are  aware  that,  in  and  out  of 
seaHon,  we  have  for  a  number  of  years  urged 
tlie  framing  and  passing  of  a  Building  Act 
for  Dublin,  with  a  view  to  controlling  or 
putting  an  entire  stop  to  the  nefarious  build- 
ing malpractices  which  are  rife  in  the  city 
and  Buburbao  quarters  of  Dublin. 

We  are  glad  that  we  have  been  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  commending  the  somewhat 
tardy  action  of  the  Corporation,  and  of  bear- 
ing testimony  to  the  usefulness  of  the  work 


they  have  now  performed.  The  Bye-Laws 
in  respect  to  new  buildings,  and  projections 
in  respect  to  old  as  well  as  new,  are  well 
calculated  to  work  a  most  desirable  reform  ; 
but,  as  "  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating,"  so  the  proof  of  the  value  of  these 
new  Bye-laws  will  be  in  their  rigid  enforce- 
ment, when  they  are  coniirmed.  No  time 
should  be  lost  in  having  them  confirmed  and 
put  in  force,  as  delay  in  this  matter  is 
proving  most  disastrous  to  the  health  of  the 
city. 

It  is  yet  a  moot  question  whether  we  shall 
have  an  extension  of  the  municipal  boundaries, 
or  eventually  a  Dublin  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  absorbing  the  nearer  suburban  town- 
ships ;  but  whichever  form  of  metropolitan 
government  may  be  formulated,  there  is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  extending  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bye-Laws  in  respect  to  new 
buildings  to  a  much  wider  area  than  what 
they  now  cover.  It  is  immediately  outside 
the  municipal  boundary  and  throughout  the 
townships  that  speculative  building  has  been 
of  late  years  most  rife  ;  and  if  the  suburban 
speculators  and  offenders  are  not  reached  by 
the  new  bye-laws,  the  reform  which  can  be 
accomplished  will  be  comparatively  small, 
though  still  useful  so  far  as  it  goes. 

These  new  building  Bye-Laws,  emanating 
from  the  Dublin  Corporation,  are  framed  to 
a  great  extent  on  the  lines  of  already-existing 
building  acts  and  bye-laws  in  force  elsewhere 
and  in  cities  and  towns  in  the  sister  kingdom. 
The  London  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
have  building  and  building  amendment  acts, 
but  they  have  recently  found  it  necessary  to 
frame  a  number  of  bye-laws  or  building 
regulations,  which  are  for  some  months  past 
awaiting  confirmation  at  the  hands  of  the 
Home  Secretary.  Why  a  delay  has  occurred 
in  their  confirmation  we  cannot  particularly 
say,  though  we  are  aware  that  determined 
attempts  have  been  made,  and  are  being 
made,  even  by  members  of  the  local  boards, 
in  the  speculating  builders'  interests,  to 
greatly  modify  or  maim  some  of  the  most 
stringent  and  sanitary  clauses  of  these  bye- 
laws.  As  there  are  vestrymen  and  local 
board  representatives  in  the  Metropolitan 
Board  in  London,  so  we  have  representatives 
of  local  bodies  in  the  Dublin  Corporation, 
and  some  of  these  parties  have  a  direct 
interest  in  impeding  sanitary  and  building 
improvements,  through  the  nature  of  their 
avocations  and  ownership. 

On  both  sides  of  the  city,  north  and  south, 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  tumble-down  and 
unsanitary  house  property,  very  old  and 
uninhabitable,  which  ought  to  be  cleared  off 
the  face  of  the  area  it  occupies  ;  but  there  is 
in  some  instances  a  difiiculty  in  carrying  out 
a  sweeping  measure  of  improvement,  for  more 
reasons  than  the  one  generally  advanced. 
The  industrial  and  working  classes  should 
not,  we  know,  be  dispossessed  by  wholesale 
without  due  provision  being  made  for  their 
housing  in  new  dwellings  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  site  of  their  former  dwellings,  or 
otherwise  within  a  reasonable  distance  to  the 
centre  of  their  employments.  The  Artisans' 
and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Act  was  intended 
to  provide  for  the  difficulty,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, it  has  proved  a  partial  failure  up  till 
the  present,  at  least  in  London,  owing  to 
speculators  in  house  property  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  act  to  serve  their  personal 
interests.  Large  areas  have  been  cleared  all 
over  London,  new  streets  have  been  con- 
ijtructod,   others  widened,  and  enormous 


sums  as  compensation  have  been  paid  to 
landlords  and  traders  for  the  alleged  losses 
in  rent  and  in  the  way  of  business.  The 
London  metropolis  has  been  improved  at  the 
cost  of  an  immense  burden  of  increased  rates, 
but  the  very  classes    that  the  Artisans' 
Dwellings  Act  was  intended  to  benefit  have 
in  nowise  been  benefited.     Large  blocks  of 
new  warehouses  and  palatial  dwellings  and 
offices  have  been  erected  and  let  at  high 
rentals,  but  no  artisans'  dwellings  have  been 
erected,  save   a   few   blocks   of  so-called 
industrial  dwellings  erected  by  companies 
and  private  speculators.  The  working  classes 
have  been  swept  by  wholesale  outside  the 
city  of  London  and  the  immediate  suburbs, 
to  be  housed  in  "  Jerry "  houses,  wherein 
illness  and  death  is  more  speedy  and  certain 
even  than  in  their  former  old  quarters  in  the 
city's  back  streets  and  courts.  It  is  a  strange 
irony  that  some  or  many  of  the  very  folk  who 
were  actively  engaged  in  furthering  improve- 
ments in  the  city,  under  the  pretence  that  the 
working  classes  would  be  benefited,  were  the 
same  parties  who  were  personally  interested 
in  drawing  a  large  compensation  for  their 
own  house  property  in  the  city  and  that  of 
their  friends,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
had  a  hand  in   projecting    and  building 
"Jerry"  dwellings  in  the  surburbs  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  hundreds  of  those  who  were 
driven  from  the  city.    Now  we  desire,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  London 
practice  in  Dublin,  for  we  are  aware  that 
there  are  not  a  few  owners  of  old  property  in 
this  city  who  can  talk  and  are  talking  very 
glibly  of  city  improvements,  while  "  working 
the  oracle  "  in  their  own  interest  in  a  double 
and  triple  direction.    Members  of  our  public 
bodies  in  Dublin  have  been  known  within 
recent  years  to  have  speculated  largely  in 
purchasing  old  property  in  districts  marked 
out   for   street  improvement.     These  are 
business  men,  to  be  sure,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  business  with  them  to  take  advantage  of 
the  rising  market,  buy  in  the  cheapest  and 
sell  in  the  best  market,  and  at  the  most 
favourable  opportunity.    Some  of  these  men, 
too,   have   become   directors    of  artisans' 
dwellings  companies,  and  we  do  not  deny 
their  right  to  do  so  if  it  suits  their  respective 
interests.    Let  us  not,  however,  hear  of  any 
humbugging  nonsense  talked  of  philanthropic 
movements,  where  the  commercial  principle 
is  the  leading  one.    We  would  also  give  a 
caution  to  honest-minded  and  independent 
municipal  representatives  to  keep  their  eyes 
open  in  the  meantime,  and,  above  all,  we 
would  warn  the  citizens  and  ratepayers  to  be 
on  their  guard. 

It  will  be  found  in  Dublin,  when  opera- 
tions are  about  to  be  commenced  in  clearing 
any  of  the  areas  marked  out  for  improve- 
ment, that  certain  house  property  will  be 
made  to  acquire  a  fictitious  value,  and  a  com- 
pensation entirely  and  outrageously  out  of 
proportion  with  its  worth  will  be  demanded. 
Claimants  and  counter-claimants  will  be  plen- 
tiful, and  landlords  and  house  owners  who 
never  laid  out  a  pound  for  the  sanitary  im- 
provement of  their  houses  and  premises,  and 
who  even  purposely  neglected  paying  their 
rates,  will  l)e  among  the  more  rapacious  of  the 
claimants  for  a  high  compensation  for  their 
loss.  Now  it  ought  to  be  established  as  a  maxim 
or  unerring  rule,  that  the  house  owner  who 
has  for  years  kept  his  property  in  a  dilapidated 
and  disgracefully  11  asanitary  condition  should 
not  have  his  claims  for  any  fancy  amount 
for  a  moment  listened  to.  Houses  that  stand 
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condemned  for  their  very  appearance  should 
command  no  more  than  a  mere  nominal 
amount  to  cover  their  owners'  loss.  Had  the 
Sanitary  and  Public  Health  Acts  been  en- 
forced, the  owners  of  such  houses  would  be 
compelled  to  improve  them,  and  keep  them 
in  a  sanitary  state ;  failing  to  do  this,  the 
local  authority  was  empowered  to  remove 
them  as  uninhabitable  and  as  nuisances.  It 
■will  be  found  that  among  the  more  rapacious 
claimants  for  compensation  for  alleged  loss 
of  position  and  business  will  be  publicans, 
petty  grocers  and  beer-sellers ;  and  a  large 
number  of  the  owners  of  such  premises  in  the 
old  quarters  of  the  city  hold  property  in  a 
very  ruinous  and  unsanitary  state,  apart  from 
the  external  show  of  the  shop  and  the  gewgaw 
imposition  of  shop-front  architecture.  There 
are  exceptions,  to  be  sure,  where  there  are 
newly-built  public  houses  and  other  offices ; 
but  many  of  our  old  streets  need  not  be 
walked  to  discover  a  number  of  run-up  fronts, 
exhibiting  a  genteel  face,  but  a  thorough 
corrupt  soul  and  body,  so  far  as  the  interior 
goes. 

We  have  known  in  this  and  the  sister  king- 
dom house-owners  and  shopkeepers,  within 
a  few  months  of  an  improvement  being  com- 
menced in  certain  localities,  to  expend  a  very 
moderate  sum  in  putting  in  a  new  front,  or 
wigging  down  or  coating  with  "  compo."  an 
old  one.  All  this  was  done  with  a  view  of 
enhancing  the  anticipated  compensation.  The 
plunder  of  public  moneys  seems  to  be  fair 
game  for  a  very  large  number  of  unscru- 
pulous traders  and  speculators,  and  it  is  well 
that  a  hint  should  be  thrown  out  in  time  that 
the  independent  members  of  our  public  and 
local  bodies  and  arbitrators  may  be  sensibly 
alive  to  the  condition  of  matters  when  they 
are  called  upon  to  make  their  awards.  Good 
house  property,  and  a  valuable  and  long- 
established  business,  is  entitled  to  fair  con- 
sideration, but  very  little  good  house  property 
exists  in  some  of  the  old  quarters  which  it  is 
intended  to  improve. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  also,  that  public  men 
will  be  found  mixing  themselves  up  actively 
in  measures  of  public  improvement,  whose 
private  and  public  duties  are  in  direct  an- 
tagonism, and  who  will  naturally  serve  their 
own  interests  first.  Such  men — whether  they 
are  directors  of  public  companies  who  will 
benefit,  or  owners  of  large  property — as  indi- 
viduals, feelings  of  honour  and  honesty 
should  urge  them  to  take  no  active  share 
in  improvements  in  which  they  have  a  direct 
interest.  Indeed  such  men  should  be  openly 
called  upon  to  withdraw,  and  leave  to  other 
men  the  task  of  doing  what  they  are,  from 
the  nature  of  their  position,  unfitted  to  do. 

Our  text,  through  its  suggestiveness,  has 
led  us  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  subject,  instead  of  dilating 
upon  its  per  se;  and,  in  consequence,  we  have 
not  left  ourselves  space  to  enter  at  length 
upon  some  or  several  of  the  principal  points 
of  the  Bye-Laws  of  the  Corporation  in  respect 
to  new  buildings.  We  have,  however, 
glanced  through  these  Bye-Laws  and  marked 
some  passages  that  called  for  notice,  though 
they  are  but  modifications  of  other  similar 
Bye-Laws,  designed  to  efi'ect  a  similar  object 
— more  perfect  sanitary  supervision  and 
building  construction.  In  reference  to  foun- 
dations, conditions  of  site,  mortar,  strength 
or  thickness  of  walls  according  to  altitude 
of  storeys,  access  to  stairs,  party  walls,  water 
closets,  ashpits,  flues,  gutters,  ventilation, 
drains,  cisterns,  water  supply,  fire-proof 


materials,  projections,  arches,  and  other 
sundry  and  cognate  matters,  there  are  a 
number  of  very  serviceable  Bye-Laws,  which 
we  sincerely  hope  will  bo  enforced  without 
fear  or  favour,  no  matter  who  the  ofi'ender 
may  be. 

As  to  the  height  of  habitable  rooms,  the 
rules  appear  to  us  to  be  open  to  improvement. 
Seven  feet  in  height  from  the  floor  to  the 
ceiling  in  a  habitable  room,  even  if  it  were 
in  the  top  storey,  is  too  low.  The  first  rule 
(No.  71)  says  that  every  room  hereafter  con- 
structed shall  be  in  every  part  at  least  7  ft. 
in  height ;  and  the  second  rule,  "  Every  habi- 
table room  hereafter  constructed  in  the  roof 
of  every  building  shall  be  at  least  7  ft.  in 
height  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  through- 
out, not  less  than  one-half  the  area  of  such 
room."  In  respect  to  rooms  in  roofs  there 
is  perhaps  less  reason  to  complain,  but  in 
regard  to  rooms  in  other  parts  of  a  dwelling 
the  least  height  allowed  should  be  8  ft.,  even 
for  small  bed-rooms,  and  considerably  more 
of  course  for  the  principal  rooms  of  the  dwel- 
ling. The  basement  storeys  of  most  of  our 
suburban  houses  in  Dublin  have  their  ceilings 
quite  too  low,  but  speculative  builders 
are  always  sure  to  go  in  for  a  saving  of 
materials,  which  to  them  is  a  saving  in  cost 
of  time  and  labour  as  well.  The  fault  often 
lies  with  our  architects  who  design  houses,  as 
well  as  speculating  builders,  who  build  to  a 
stereotyped  plan.  A  basement  or  kitchen 
storey  with  only  7  ft.  between  the  floor  and 
the  ceiling  is  not  a  sanitarily  constructed 
basement  storey,  and,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances often  arising,  it  may  prove  a 
very  unhealthy  basement,  particularly  when 
it  is  foully  perfumed  with  a  combination  of 
odours  and  gases,  cooking  smells,  and  smells 
from  drains  and  water-closets.  Kitchens, 
too,  are  often  in  Dublin  converted  into  bed- 
rooms for  the  cook  or  thorough  servant  (the 
maid  of  all  work),  and  a  settle  bed,  press  bed, 
or  other  sleeping  accommodation  is  too  often 
to  be  seen  not  only  in  the  kitchens  of  our 
middle  classes,  but  others  who  rank  them- 
selves among  the  gentry  of  our  cities  and 
towns.  There  are  several  other  points  in 
these  Bye-Laws  which  suggest  comment, 
but  we  must  di-aw  our  remarks  to  a 
conclusion  for  the  present.  Before  doing 
so  we  must  say  that  the  Bye-Laws, 
though  good  in  the  main,  have  sundry 
defects  which  we  would  like  to  see  remedied, 
and  they  would  be  the  better  of  a  careful 
revision  before  they  are  confirmed.  Some  of 
the  Bye-Laws  could  well  be  incorporated  with 
others,  and  their  number  lessened,  aad  in 
difi'erent  places  there  is  a  confusion  of  terms 
and  meaning,  which  would  lead  to  mistakes 
in  administration.  In  one  part,  for  instance, 
we  have  the  "  clerk  to  the  sanitary  autho- 
rity," and  in  another  the  "  town  clerk  to  the 
sanitary  authority."  Again,  we  have  "  build- 
ing surveyor"  and  "  city  architect,"  and  vice 
versa  again  and  again  reported,  though  the 
same  individual  was,  we  suppose,  intended 
in  both  cases.  Improvements  have,  however, 
we  see,  been  made  since  the  Bye-Laws  were 
first  drafted,  but  they  are  susceptible  of 
several  more,  which  we  trust  will  be  made 
before  they  are  finally  confirmed.  Once 
more  we  repeat  that  the  Corporation  are 
entitled  to  credit  as  far  as  they  have  pro- 
ceeded in  the  matter  of  these  bye-laws,  but 
their  value  will  lie  in  their  rigid  enforce- 
ment. 

We  may  shortly  again  return  to  the  discus- 
sion of  other  bearings  of  the  subject. 


SIR  JAMES  WARE 
AND 

ST.  WERBURGH'S  CHURCH, 
Within  the  present  month  a  correspondence 
has  cropped  up  in  the  daily  Press  relative  to 
the  burial-place  of  Sir  James  Ware,  a  once 
distinguished  antiquary  and  historical  writer, 
to  whom  this  country  owes  much.  We 
thought  that  it  was  long  since  generally 
known  that  Sir  James  Ware  was  born  in,  died 
in  Dublin,  his  native  city,  and  was  buried  in 
St.  Werburgh's  ;  but  it  seems  that  there  are 
many  still  ignorant  of  the  fact.  The  worthy 
Auditor-General,  who  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  same  office,  though  long  a  resident  in 
Dublin,  was  forced  by  circumstances  to  leave 
the  country  through  civil  disturbances.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  of  1641,  he  l«ft 
here  for  England  upon  a  mission  to  Charles 
I.  at  Oxford.  He  was  taken  prisoner  on  his 
return  voyage,  and  sent  to  the  Tower  of 
London  by  Parliament.  A  few  months 
afterwards,  on  his  release,  he  came  to  Dublin, 
but  left  again  for  Franco  in  1649 ;  and  at  the 
Restoration  he  received  back  his  former  offices. 
His  "  Antiquities  of  Ireland  "  is  pretty  well 
known  by  students  of  Irish  history,  and  also 
his  other  literary  works  in  relation  to  Irish 
bishops  and  writers.  The  edition  of  Ware,  by 
WalterHarris,  in  the  last  century,  made  more 
fully  known  the  labours  of  our  eminent  literary 
antiquary.  In  reference  to  the  burial-ground 
of  St.  Werburgh's  one  correspondent  (the 
Rev.  J.  H.  M'Mahon)  writes:— 

As  public  attention  lias  been  recently  directed 
to  St.  Werburgh's  burial  ground  and  vaults,  your 
readers  may  be  remindi>d  that  some  persons  of  note 
repose  in  these  receptacles  of  the  dead — a  fact  pro- 
bably unknown  to  the  outside  world,  or  even  casual 
visitors  of  this  interesting  old  church  and  locality. 
In  the  vaults  underneath  the  church  are  laid,  for 
iiifitance,  the  retnains  of  the  famous  Irish  historian 
and  antiquarian,  Sir  James  Ware,  as  well  as  thoiie 
of  the  ill-fated  Lord  Edward  Fitzuerald.  When  1 
was  coniersant  with  St.  Werburijli's  parish,  both  of 
these  sepulchral  chambers  were  more  or  less  in  a 
nealected  condition  ;  while  Ware's  tomb,  with  its 
huge,  thick,  iron  bars  entirely  corroded  with  rust, 
might  be  described  as  crumbling  piecemeal  into 
ruin.  Now  that  the  parish  cemetery,  after  beinif 
closed,  will  likely  undergo  repairs,  I  venture 
respectfully  to  suggest  that  Sir  James  Ware's  vault 
slniuld  be  restored  and  supplied  with  a  handsonre 
Suitable  inscription  and  a  metal  grating  ;  and  the 
very  excellent  and  widely-esteemed  rector  of  the 
united  parishes.  Canon  Greene,  should  set  on  foot  a 
subscription  tor  erecting  a  mural  tablet  in  St. 
Werburgh's  Church,  stating  that  Sir  James  Ware's 
body  is  laid  in  the  vault  underneath.  The  requisite 
funds  would,  in  all  likelihood,  soon  be  contributed 
by  those  who  are  far  more  qualified  than  1  am  to 
pronounce  upon  Ware's  vast  merits  as  a  reliable 
writer  of  Irish  history,  and  as  a  real  credit  to  Ire- 
land, and  to  Dublin,  his  native  city.  The  proverb 
of  the  Middle  Ages — "  Hibernia  incuriosa  suorum" 
— is  quite  as  true  in  the  19th  as  in  the  previous 
centuries.  Witness  the  almost  nameless  slab  which 
HO  long  covered  the  honoured  remains  of  Archbishop 
King,  great  in  metaphysics,  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment history,  and  statesmanship.  Doubts  have 
been  expressed  as  to  whether  either  Ware  or  Lord 
Edward  is  really  buried  in  St.  Werburgh's  vaults. 
A  former  sexton,  Patrick  Flanagan,  a  true  son  of 
the  soil,  told  me  that  he  walked  in  the  procession 
from  Kilmainham  which  conveyed  Lord  Edward's 
corpse,  and  saw  it  deposited  by  torchlight,  where 
it  is  now  in  its  last  resting  place.  No  such  evidence 
is  forthcoming  in  Ware's  case,  though  I  know  of 
nothing  that  disproves  his  interment  in  St. 
Werburgh's,  but  the  present  is  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  investigating  a  point  full  ot  attraction  for 
archaiological  scholars. 

Another  correspondent  (the  Rev.  W.  T. 
King)  thus  writes  in  reference  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  vaults  of  St.  Werburgh's,  and  what 
he  saw  and  heard  on  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  : — 

Knowing  St.  Werburgh's  to  be  one  of  the  most 
ancient  of  the  churches  of  this  city,  and  being 
desirous  of  neeing  what  it  possessed  of  archi- 
tural  or  antiquarian  interest,  I  paid  a  tisit 
there  (Si  piemher  2nil).  Having  been  shown  the 
interior,  which  I  found  luuUcro  aud  uninteresting 
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(the  church  havins  been  rebuilt  in  the  last  century), 
I  asked  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  see  the  vaults. 
The  sextoness  procured  a  light  and  we  descended. 
She  did  not  appear  to  know  anything  about  the 
tomb  of  Sir  James  Ware,  but,  having  shown  roe 
some  others  that  were  of  no  interest,  brought  me 
to  the  vault  in  which  lie  the  remains  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  It  appears  that 
these  were  carefully  re-cofBned  about  three  years 
ago.  The  coffin  bears  a  brass  plate,  stating  the 
name  and  dates  of  birth  and  death.  In  the  same 
Tault,  however,  I  was  pained  to  see  that  the  old 
rotting  coffin  had  been  made  a  receptacle  for  portions 
of  human  remains  which,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  ray  guide,  were  those  of  the  mother  of 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  The  rotten  coffin  is  kept 
for  the  purpose,  I  was  informed,  of  being  carried 
away  piecemeal  by  visitors.  A  charge  was  made 
of  Is.  6d.,  for  the  benefit,  as  I  was  told,  of  the 
church  ;  but  surely  whatever  sum  is  thus  obtained 
would  be  better  devoted  to  maintaining  some  sem- 
blance of  that  decency  which  ouglit  to  attend  the 
last  resting  place  of  those  who,  as  their  bodies  lie 
under  the  pavement  of  a  Christian  church,  may  be 
presumed  to  have  received  Christian  burial. 

A  third  correspondent  (W.  R.,  M.R.I.A.) 
thus  cibes  indisputable  proof  of  the  death 
and  burial  of  Sir  James  Ware  : — 

The  funeral  entries  in  Ulster's  Office,  Dublin 
Castle,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  77,  supply  the  evidence  as  to 
Sir  James  Ware's  burial  in  St.  Werburgh's  : — "Sir 
James  Ware,  Knight,  departed  this  mortal  life  the 
27th  day  of  November,  and  was  buried  the  third 
day  of  Dtcemberthen  following  in  St.  Warburogh's 
Church  in  Dublin,  anno,  1666."  The  proposed  tablet 
would  form  a  most  desirable  record  of  this  most 
eminent  scholar  and  learned  and  profound  antiquary. 

The  distinguished  antiquary  was  born  in 
Castle-street  in  1594,  and  in  the  same  street 
other  celebrated  Irishmen  in  various  walks 
were  also  born.  Not  only  a  memorial  tablet 
should  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
James  Ware,  but  a  more  fitting  and  lasting 
public  monument,  for  his  labours  in  the  fields 
of  Irish  history  were  most  valuable  ;  and  had 
he  not  performed  the  work  he  undertook  the 
loss  would  have  been  great,  for  no  such 
opportunity  as  presented  itself  then  to  the 
antiquary  could  have  occurred  again.  Though 
Sir  James  Ware  availed  himself  of  the  assist- 
ance of  other  native  antiquaries  and 
chroniclers,  yet  he  worked  most  industriously 
and  laboriously  himself.  The  defects  in  his 
works  can  be  well  overlooked  when  we  con- 
sider the  magnitude  of  his  toil,  and  the  diffi- 
culties that  beset  his  work  in  his  time.  The 
history  of  St.  Werburgh's  Church,  to  tell  it 
from  the  beginning,  would  be  a  very  interest- 
ing and  instructive  one,  but  we  do  not  pur- 
pose to  enter  at  length  upon  it  here.  There 
are  several  local  histories  or  compilations  in 
which  particulars,  more  or  less  correct,  about 
St.  Werburgh's  may  be  found. 

The  present  St.  Werburgh's  Church  is  on 
an  old  site,  and  it  formerly  had  a  handsome 
spire.  Previous  churches  were  twice  burned 
down  and  re-built,  the  last  re-building  being 
in  17.59.  In  Malton's  "  Views  of  Dublin,"  the 
spire  of  St.  Werburgh's  can  be  seen  over- 
topping the  Castle  buildings,  which  forms 
one  of  the  illustrations  of  that  work.  The 
spire  had  originally  a  cross,  and  afterwards 
a  gilt  ball  was  substituted,  and  it  was  sup- 
ported by  eight  rusticated  pillars  with  inter- 
vals between.  Owing  to  some  defects  in  the 
construction,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  materials 
too,  many  years  had  not  elapsed  before  the 
spire  was  observed  to  be  considerably  out  of 
perpendicular.  The  inhabiuants  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  got  alarmed  as  time 
wore  on,  and  the  overhanging  of  the  spire 
appeared  to  be  greater,  and  called  upon  the 
authorities  to  take  it  down.  Notwithstand- 
ing, Francis  Johnston,  the  architect,  under- 
took to  secure  the  spire  and  render  it  per- 
fectly safe,  the  inhabitants  would  not  consent, 
80  the  handsome  spire  was  taken  down  in 
1810,  and  the  city,  in  consequence,  lost  one 
of  its  architectural  features.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century  there  was 
a  paucity  of  towering  spires  in  Dublin,  and 
the  city  could  ill  afford  the  loss  of  that  of 
St.  Werburgh's.  The  vaults  of  St.  Wer- 
burgh's contain  the  remains  of  several  other 
noted  celebrities  besides  those  of  Sir  James 
Ware  and  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  In 
several  books,  guides,  and  pictures  of  Dublin, 


within  the  present  century,  it  has  been  over 
and  over  asserted  that  there  were  no  monu- 
ments erected  in  St.  Werburgh's  to  the 
memory  of  either  Sir  James  Ware  or  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald.  We  regret  to  hear  that 
the  condition  of  the  tombs  of  the  antiquary 
and  the  patriot  are  in  such  a  melancholy  con- 
dition, and  we  are  equally  pained  to  hear 
that  such  practices  exist  as  has  been  stated 
by  the  writers  whose  correspondence  we  have 
given  above. 

En  passant  we  would  observe  that  there 
is  a  great  want,  which  we  hope  may  one  day 
be  supplied  —  the  need  of  good  parochial 
histories  of  the  principal  parishes  of  note  in 
Dublin.  Plenty  of  material  is  available,  and 
a  diligent  student  and  worker,  if  he  once  set 
himself  the  task,  would  be  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  his  collections  in  relation  to  any 
of  the  old  parishes  and  parish  churches  in 
the  city,  and  those  chiefly  on  the  south  side. 
The  cathedrals  have  found  good  historians, 
and  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  at  least,  in  the 
volume  of  Mason,  possesses  a  valuable  record. 
St.  Werburgh's  and  St.  Bride's  would  jointly 
supply  a  splendid  subject  or  subjects,  for 
celebrated  names  connected  with  the  former 
had  often  connections  or  associations  with 
the  latter.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Liffey 
there  are  not  any  very  old  churches  existing, 
save  St.  Michan's,  in  Church-street.  St. 
Mary's  Abbey  as  a  visible  building  has 
vanished,  but  materials  for  its  history  are 
available.  St.  Michan's  Church  and  the 
parish  of  St.  Michan,  with  Oxmantown  as 
its  old  environs,  would  afford  a  good  field 
for  research,  and  supply  ample  historic 
materials  for  a  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive parochial  history.  What  the  Rev. 
Beaver  Blacker  achieved  for  the  parishes  of 
Booterstown  and  Blackrock,  some  other 
literary  churchman  or  layman  or  union  could 
do  for  St.  Werburgh's  or  St.  Bride's,  or  other 
of  our  old  historic  city  churches. 

Many  of  our  present-day  citizens  are 
ignorant  of  the  history  of  their  city  ;  indeed 
we  have  known  men  who  considered  them- 
selves well  informed,  who  knew  next  to 
nothing  of  the  important  events  that  took 
place  in  their  parish  even  in  modern  days,  or 
of  the  celebrated  characters  that  lived  and 
died  there.  Strangers  can  often  tell  an  in- 
habitant more  about  the  memorials  of  his 
native  parish  than  the  parishioner  himself, 
who  lived  almost  a  whole  lifetime  under  the 
very  shadow  of  his  own  parish  church,  and 
in  whose  graveyard  mayhap  the  remains  of 
seven  generations  of  his  family  sleep.  It  is 
the  bounden  duty  of  the  living  to  respect  the 
memory  of  the  illustrious  dead.  Time,  that 
levels  all  distinctions,  wipes  out  past  feuds, 
political  and  religious,  and  brings  men, 
irrespective  of  sect  or  party,  together,  who 
can  join  heads  and  hands  in  honouring  those 
who  served  their  country  and  their  kind  to 
the  best  of  their  ability.  There  are  voices 
from  the  vaults  of  St.  Werburgh's  calling 
out  to  us  in  spirit  if  not  in  flesh.  They  live, 
these  men,  in  the  page  of  history,  and  that 
their  memory  may  be  impressed  for  aye  on 
the  public  heart  and  mind,  let  us  honour 
them  as  great  minds  have  always  been 
honoured  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  If 
public  spirit  manifests  itself,  art  will  soon 
accomplish  the  rest. 


CLONTARF. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  a  local  com- 
mittee of  gentlemen  have  taken  up  the 
matter  of  a  suitable  bathing  place  for  this 
rapidly-increasing  and  improving  township, 
and  have  no  doubt  that  such  a  project  will 
be  largely  availed  of.  More  than  one  pre- 
liminary meeting  has  been  held,  and  we  hope 
to  be  shortly  in  a  position  to  report  progress 
as  to  the  formation  of  a  company.  Clontarf , 
unfortunately,  contains  at  least  one  obstruc- 
tive in  its  population,  who  has  on  more 
occasions  than  wo  care  to  mention  stood  in 
the  way  of  improvements,  and  we  will  watch 
with  some  anxiety  the  present  movement  till 
it  has  attained  to  a  safe  state  of  growth.  So 
far  as  professional  advice  is  concerned,  the 
matter  is  in  safe  hands. 


THE  MIDLAND  GREAT  WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 

As  upon  several  English  railway  lines  there 
has  been  a  considerable  falling  off  during  the 
last  twelvemonth  in  all  classes  and  descrip- 
tions of  traffic,  so  has  there  been  a  propor- 
tionate falling  off  on  the  Irish  lines.  With- 
out going  into  minute  details,  the  decrease 
in  the  total  receipts  for  the  last  half-year 
amounted  to  no  less  than  ^34,635.  Share- 
holders, consequently,  have  to  feel  content  if 
they  can  with  a  reduced  dividend,  and  hope 
that  a  better  one  will  soon  be  forthcoming. 
The  chairman's  statement  at  the  half-yearly 
meeting,  held  on  the  4th  inst.,  was  not  a 
cheering  one,  and  no  wonder  need  be  experi- 
enced that  it  led  to  a  proposition  on  the  part 
of  the  shareholders  to  reduce  the  expenditure 
by  reducing  the  number  of  directors  from 
seven  to  three,  at  a  salary  of  J300,  and  that 
the  salary  of  officers  who  receive  £.300  should 
be  reduced  10  per  cent,  in  their  present 
salary  until  the  company  was  able  to  pay 
5  per  cent,  to  the  shareholders.  This  pro- 
position found  no  seconder,  and  of  course 
fell  to  the  ground.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
need  for  economy  in  the  working  of  the  line 
during  the  present  depression  of  trade.  The 
farming  interests  have  suffered,  and  so  have 
others,  and  excursionists  have  not  been 
numerous  on  any  of  the  railway  lines. 

Some  railway  directors  are  worth  their 
salaries,  for  they  earn  it  by  their  practical 
advice  and  organising  powers  ;  but  others  on 
several  of  our  lines  are  little  better  than 
ornamental  men,  without  having  the  use- 
fulness of  some  ornaments.  If  seven  direc- 
tors received  the  salary  of  £1,275  for  the 
half-year,  we  hope  that  they  have  performed 
useful  work,  and  thereby  earned  what  they 
have  been  paid.  We  are  not  among  those 
who  would  sacrifice  efficiency  to  economy  in 
the  working  of  a  company,  but  during  a 
continued  depression  we  would  certainly 
advocate  a  proportionate  reduction  all  round 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom — from  directors 
to  the  lowest  official.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
reduce  the  wages  of  workmen  and  leave  the 
recipients  of  large  salaries  untouched. 

We  find  from  the  statement  of  the  chair- 
man that  the  men  who  worked  in  the  shops 
were  timed  to  54  hours  per  week,  but  that 
others  of  the  locomotive  men  on  the  line 
worked  longer  hours.  Some  shareholders 
complained  that  the  workmen  were  receiving 
too  high  wages  for  the  hours  they  worked, 
but  other  Irish  railway  lines  are  paying  the 
same  rate.  The  chairman  of  the  Midland 
said  he  would  be  glad  that  the  men  worked 
64  hours,  and  they  would  be  paid  propor- 
tionately. 

We  cite  a  passage  from  the  chairman's 
statement  in  reference  to  improvements 
made  at  the  Broadstone  Terminus,  although 
we  not  long  since  furnished  particulars  of 
the  works  in  course  of  completion  there  : — - 
"  One  gentleman  writes  to  me  to  know  the 
cost  and  advantages  of  this  approach  to  the 
terminus.  I  may  tell  you,  to  begin  with, 
that  this  approach  was  not  commenced  in 
the  present  depressed  times.  It  was  the 
result  of  an  act  of  Parliament  obtained  a  few 
years  ago.  The  entire  sum  it  has  cost  will 
be  covered  by  something  under  £6,000. 
Taking  that  at  the  value  of  money,  what 
we  are  paying  for  it,  4  per  cent.,  it  would  be 
about  £240  a-year.  For  that  we  have  got  rid 
of  the  pontoon  bridge  that  was  here — an  ex- 
pensive oak  bridge — most  inconvenient,  and 
one  that  required  supervision  and  care  day 
and  night.  We  have  filled  up  the  dock  that 
was  opposite  here,  and  something  had  to  be 
done  because  the  sanitary  officers,  who 
seemed  now  to  be  very  vigilant,  complained 
of  the  effluvia  from  the  place  in  hot  weather. 
We  have  got  now  a  space  of  ground  for 
sidings,  and  we  have  the  canal  stores  for 
timber  stores,  so  that  we  can  keep  the 
carriage  timber  in  them  instead  of  lying 
out  in  the  wet.  We  have  got  now  an  easy 
approach  to  the  terminus,  of  which  I  am 
sure  all  the  passengers  travelling  up  and 
down  will  see  the  advantage.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  make  the  station  one  of  tho 
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handsomest  in  the  country,  and  creditable  to 
this  company.  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman 
who  wrote  will  be  disHatisfled  at  the  steps  we 
have  taken  to  carry  this  work  out.  Of  course 
the  sura  I  mentioned  includes  the  finishing 
of  the  street.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
suspend  every  capital  work  we  could,  and 
with  the  exception  of  finishing  this  road  and 
some  work  at  the  Athlone  station,  I  know  of 
no  such  work  we  are  carrying  on,  and  we 
will  not  d»  so  unless  driven  to  it  by  some 
authority." 


HISTORICAL  MANUSCRIPTS. 

The  Seventh  Report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Historical  Manuscripts  contains  a 
large  mass  of  interesting  tiiatter.  The  col- 
lection of  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  reported 
upon  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Gilbert,  comprises  a  largo 
number  of  letters  and  documents  relating  to 
a  variety  of  national  and  state  matters,  and 
transactions  in  which  many  important  per- 
sonages figure,  in  Ireland,  England,  and 
abroad  throughout  the  seventeenth  century, 
or  from  1C80  till  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  We  have  light  thrown  on  the 
personal  intercourse  of  Charles  II.  and  James 
II.  with  the  Duke  of  Ormond  and  his  son  ; 
and  we  have  front  and  side  lights  of  the 
political  movements  in  Ireland,  of  Catholics, 
Presbyterians,  and  their  opponents  ;  the 
condition  of  the  native  Irish,  plots  and 
c  )unter-plots,  proclamations,  outlawing,  and 
punishments.  We  have  glimpses,  too,  of 
civil  and  military  administration  in  Ireland 
during  the  time  of  the  second  Duke  of 
Ormond,  and  his  favours  and  services  under 
William  III.,  Mary,  and  Anne.  In  Mr. 
Gilbert's  valuable  report  much  more  will  be 
found  than  we  can  particularise,  concerning 
the  House  of  Ormond  and  its  relations  with 
many  eminent  personages,  churchmen  and 
laymen, — John  Fell,  Bishop  of  Oxford;  John 
Tillotson,  who  was  offered  a  see  in  Ireland  ; 
John  Evelyn,  Matthew  Prior,  John  Dryden, 
Sir  Richard  Steele,  and  Jonathan  Swift. 
The  latter  received  the  Deanery  of  St. 
Patrick  from  the  second  Duke  of  Ormond. 
The  present  portion  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  work  is 
a  continuation  of  the  Ormond  letters  and 
papers  described  by  him  in  the  Sixth  Report 
of  the  Commission. 

These  reports  will  be  most  valuable  material 
for  the  future  historian  of  Ireland,  for  they 
afford  a  fuller  insight  to  the  past  movements, 
political  and  religious,  in  the  country , and  their 
springs  of  action.  In  the  present  report  will 
be  found  some  facts  concerning  the  "  Irish 
Rogues  andRapparees,"  and  of  the  celebrated 
Redmond  O'Hanlon.  Among  a  number  of 
interesting  letters  and  documents,  there  is  a 
memorandum  on  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts 
in  Great  Britain  between  Ormond  and  the 
Earl  of  Longford.  The  account  of  Ormond's 
last  days  is  very  interesting  and  suggestive ; 
but  opportunity  may  again  occur  to  us  for 
referring  at  greater  length  to  Mr.  Gilbert's 
valuable  report. 


THE  CITY  AND  THE  TOWNSHIPS. 

THE  MUNICIPAL  BOUNDARIES  COMMISSION. 

From  a  statement  made  by  the  clerk  of 
Rathmines  Township,  at  an  inquiry  held  at  the 
Town  Hall  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Exham,  Q.C.,  one 
of  the  Municipal  Boundary  Commissioners, 
it  appeared  that  the  area  of  Rathmines  and 
Rathgar  was  1,470  acres,  the  valuation 
i;97,382,  and  the  population  over  23,000. 
The  rates  in  1874  were — Municipal  2s.  and 
poor  law  Is.  4d;  1875,  2s.  and  Is. ;  1876,  2s. 
and  Is.  2d. ;  1877,  2s.  4d.  and  Is.  2d. ;  and 
1878,  2s.  4d.  and  Is.  4d.  The  commis- 
sioners were  quite  satisfied  with  the  pre- 
sent division  of  wards.  There  were  18  com- 
missioners for  Rathmines  and  3  for  Rathgar. 
The  electoral  division  of  Rathmines  included 
all  the  township,  except  Sallymount,  which 
was  in  Donnybrook.  The  commissioners  had 
no  special  wish  to  bring  in  Terenure ;  it 
was  in  another  electoral  division  and  barony. 


He  did  not  think  the  Town  Commissioners 
would  like  to  undertake  the  management  of 
the  Rathfarnham  electoral  division,  which  was 
principally  agricultural  land.  The  Rathmines 
Commissioners  supplied  water  to  15  houses 
in  Terenure,  and  there  were  continual  api)li- 
cations  to  them  for  water. 

The  Commissioner  put  the  question,  sup- 
posing the  Rntlifarnbam  district  was  to  be 
i)rougbt  into  the  Rathmines  Township,  paying 
the  same  road  rate  and  the  same  county  at 
large  charges,  and  that  the  Rathmines  Com- 
missioners were  not  bound  to  give  them  light 
or  water  until  they  found  it  expedient  them- 
selves, would  it  be  so  objectionable  tliat  the 
Rathmines  Commissioners  would  not  like  it? 
To  tliis  it  was  replied  by  the  Town  Clerk 
(Mr.  Evans),  that  he  did  not  say  that  it  would 
be  objectionable,  but  the  board  did  not  like 
it.  It  was  a  district  as  large  again  as  Rath- 
mines, and  the  principle  of  the  Rathmines 
Commissioners  was  to  give  their  whole 
attention  to  the  district  under  them. 

It  was  evident  from  the  spirit  displayed 
by  the  Rathmines  Commissioners  that  they 
did  not  want  to  have  any  association  with 
any  district  but  their  own,  and  they  are  still 
opposed,  as  they  have  always  been,  to  be 
municipalised.  The  question  is,  we  fear, 
not  entirely  ripe  yet  for  the  extension  of 
the  city's  boundary  by  amalgamating  or 
absorbing  the  nearer  townships.  As  regards 
the  formation  of  a  Dublin  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  much  could  be  said  in  its 
favour,  and,  considering  the  present  circum- 
stances, much  against  it.  Whenever  a 
Metropolitan  Board  for  Dublin  is  possible, 
there  is  no  need  of  it  absorbing  the  Corpora- 
tion, for  both  could  exist  side  by  side,  as  in 
the  case  of  London.  In  the  matter  of  wealth 
and  house  property  of  enormous  value, 
London,  however,  stands  on  a  different  foot- 
ing to  Dublin.  The  Corporation  of  London 
have  a  prodigious  income  from  various 
sources,  but  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  in  com- 
parison a  rather  small  and  limited  one.  Tlie 
city  of  London  has  been  greatly  improved, 
and  improvements  are  continually  proceeding, 
while  in  Dublin  little  is  being  done,  and 
house  property  in  various  localities  north 
and  south  is  yearly  going  down  in  value. 
Were  a  Metropolitan  Board  to  be  established 
for  Dublin  it  would  absorb  several  rich  and 
improving  townships,  leaving  the  Corporation 
in  a  rather  unenviable  position,  and  beset  as 
time  advanced  with  great  difficulties,  finan- 
cial and  otherwise,  which  nothing  short  of 
a  gi-eatly  improved  municipal  organisation 
and  hard  labour  for  years  could  overcome. 
Of  course  it  is  generally  known  why  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Dublin  would  like  to  extend  the  city 
boundaries.  From  its  own  point  of  view  the 
reasons  are  cogent,  and  they  are  strictly  of  a 
financial  character.  As  at  present  constituted 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Corporation 
could  perform  more  useful  work,  even  though 
its  income  is  limited,  but  we  are  adverse  to  re- 
commending such  a  sweeping  change  abruptly 
for  Dublin  as  the  formation  of  a  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  Continued  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  municipal  authorities  would  be  the 
one  thing  that  would  warrant  us  in  urging  the 
sweeping  reform,  such  as  is  contemplated  by 
some  parties  who  have  no  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  position  of  Loudon,  and  that 
very  huge  area  outside  the  city  nniier  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works.  The  various  vestries  and  district 
boards  of  works  in  the  outlying  districts  of 
London  send  representatives  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board,  generally  two,  these  members 
representing  on  the  central  board  the  inte- 
rests of  their  respective  board,  parish,  or 
district.  The  improvements  projected  and 
cai-ried  out  are  paid  for  by  the  whole  of  the 
districts,  and  the  burden  has  of  late  grown 
very  heavy  indeed  on  the  ratepayers. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  London  have 
projected  many  schemes  that  they  have  failed 
to  cai-ry  out,  though  thousands  of  pounds 
have  been  expended  in  preliminary  expenses 
and  law  costs.  Indeed  the  London  Board 
has  more  than  once  shown  a  great  reckless- 
ness in  expending  the  public  moneys  ;  the 
I  recent  project  of  a  new  water  supply  and 


scheme  for  buying  up  the  London  Water 
Companies  being  one.  So  heavy  was  the 
outlay  in  promoting  the  water-supply  scheme 
tliat  the  Metropolitan  Board  had  to  go  to 
Parliament  last  session  for  an  Indemnity 
Bill,  the  auditor  having  surcharged  the 
Board  for  n(!glecting  to  obtain  sanction 
before  proceedin'^  in  a  certain  manner  duly 
provided  for.  The  several  tliousands  were 
expended  and  lost  to  the  ratepayers,  but  not 
to  the  lawyers  and  other  folk  who  profited 
well  by  the  abortive  scheme.  There  are  big 
jobs  to  be  anticipated  in  connection  with 
metropolitan  boards,  as  well  as  corporations, 
and  in  a  board  that  commands  and  votes 
millions  of  money  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time,  jobbery  and  reckless  expenditure  will 
crop  up,  if  the  honest  representatives  are 
outnumbered  by  the  unprincipled,  and  when 
the  latter  and  the  salaried  officials  are 
tiioroughly  in  accord.  The  Metropolitan 
Board  of  London  have  indeed  carried  out 
some  large  improvements,  and  one  of  the 
best  was  the  main  drainage,  which,  after 
several  years'  trial,  it  is  now  found  necessary 
to  supplement  by  additional  drainage  works 
to  relieve  certain  outfall  sewers,  and  provide 
for  floodings  and  storm-waters.  But  enough 
— a  knowledge  of  the  history  and  the  means 
and  ways  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
London  would  undeceive  many  folk  in 
Dublin,  who  think  that  a  Metropolitan  Board 
in  Dublin  could  be  readily  organised,  and 
made  to  work  salvation  to  the  many. 
Certain  we  are  that  it  would  work  salvation 
to  some  expectants.  It  would  doubtless 
make  plenty  of  work  for  itself  in  a  short 
time,  and,  by  promoting  certain  acts  like 
other  public  boards,  would  soon  be  enabled 
to  raise  the  moneys  it  required.  With  an 
energetic  and  improving  Corporation,  we 
think  that  the  city  could  get  on  pretty  well 
for  some  years  to  come  without  any  absorp- 
tion of  the  townships,  either  on  the  part  of 
the  Corporation  or  in  the  event  of  a  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  under  any  circumstances  a  change 
in  the  government  of  Dublin  would  not  be 
necessary.  As  time  advances  the  question 
will  arise  whether  it  will  not  be  advisable  for 
the  Corporation  to  absorl)  something  more, 
encroaching  on  the  townships,  and  rendering 
it  expedient  for  some  of  them  to  amalgamate. 
There  are  areas  and  materials,  however,  in  the 
city  that  can  be  worked  upon  and  developed 
with  advantage  to  the  Corporation  and  the 
citizens. 


THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF 
SCIENCE. 

The  committee  appointed  at  a  public  meet- 
ing in  May  last,  have  issued  a  report  of  their 
labours  so  far.  They  had  seven  petitions 
presented  to  Parliament  during  the  past 
session,  and  have  urged  upon  Government 
the  necessity  for  inquiry  and  reform  as  to 
the  affairs  of  the  college.  The  Government 
have  promised  that  the  institution  will  be 
visited  during  the  recess  by  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  Lord  George  Hamilton  ; 
pending  the  result  of  which  and  of  an  action 
at  law  by  Prof.  Galloway,  the  committee  have 
suspended  their  labours. 


Thread  pkom  Wood. — A  npw  wood  indiistrv, 

the  manutiiulurint^  of  thread  for  crochet  and  sewing 
purposes,  has  reeeiitlj  been  started  at  the  Aliy 
cotton  mill,  npRr  the  town  of  Norrkopiiitf,  in  the 
middle  of  Sweden.  The  manufacture  has  arrived  at 
such  a  state  of  perfection  that  it  can  produce,  ut  a 
much  lower  price,  thread  of  as  fine  quality  as 
"  Clarke's,"  and  has  from  this  circumstance  hreti 
called  thread  "  a  la  Clarke."  It  is  wound  in  balls 
by  machinery,  either  by  hand  or  8teaiD,  wliich, 
tnjfether  with  the  labelling,  takes  one  minute  tweU  e 
seconds,  and  the  balls  are  packed  up  in  cardboard 
boxes,  generally  ten  in  a  box.  Plenty  of  orders 
from  all  parts  of  Siveden  have  already  come  in,  liut 
as  the  works  are  not  yet  in  proper  orilpr,  there  has 
hardly  been  lime  to  effect  them  all.  The  production 
g'»es  fair  promise  of  success,  and  is  expected  to  he 
very  itnnoriant  for  liouie  consumption. — I'iinher 
Tiades  Juurual. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  YOUNG 
BUILDERS. 

PAET  m. 
(Continued  from  page  270.) 

Hitherto  the  measurements  in  common  use 
in  Ireland  and  the  British  Islands  have  been 
taken  in  feet  and  inches,  excepting  in  the 
case  of  land  surveying,  in  which  Gunter's 
ingenious  attempt  to  reconcile  the  duodecimal 
with  a  decimal  scale  has  won  its  way  and 
prevailed,  the  Ordnance  Survey  proving  a 
great  advocate.  Every  practitioner  should 
early  endeavour  to  possess  a  standard  rule. 
Ivory,  although  not  the  best,  is,  perhaps, 
most  convenient.  These  are  now  made  in 
various  lengths,  having  fiducial  {i.e.,  reliable) 
or  feathered  edges  on  the  inner  sides,  on  which 
are  engraved  a  series  of  plotting  scales. 
The  most  useful  of  these  that  we  have  seen 
is  a  metre  in  length  (that  is  39-3704-  English 
inches),  and,  hinged  to  fold  in  four,  is  not  in- 
convenient for  the  pocket.  The  use  of 
French  measurement,  of  which  the  unit  of 
length  is  the  metre,  is  becoming  daily  more 
general  with  us ;  and  every  young  man 
should  keep  in  his  head  the  numbers  3937', 
Vhich  are  sufficient  for  mental  approxima- 
tion, or  the  number  3-  ;  thus  a  metre  is 
3  feet  3  inches  and3-eighths  of  an  inch,  which, 
although  not  so  correct  as  the  decimal 
number,  comes  within  the  thickness  of  a 
sheet  of  paper  of  the  truth  !— the  difference 
being  as  between  393704-  and  393750-.  As 
the  use  of  the  French  measure  is  legal  in 
these  kingdoms,  and  wUl  in  all  probability 
soon  supersede  the  very  uncertain  native 
standard,  we  should  make  ourselves  ac- 
quainted with  it.  We  know  not  what  a  yard 
is,  but  the  French  metre  has  a  something 
tangible  to  rest  on,  called  the  "  Toise  of 
Peru,"  which  at  18"  Reaumur  is  one  ten- 
millionth  part  of  the  distance  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles  !  The  old  French  foot 
was  8-tenths  of  an  inch  longer  than  the 
English,  and  led  to  some  curious  disputes, 
and  much  betting  at  a  time  when  differences 
of  measures  were  not  so  well  known  as  now. 
Southwark  Bridge,  in  London,  was  to  have 
its  arches  of  the  same  span  as  a  bridge  in 
Paris,  and  was  constructed  in  accordance 
with  the  notes  taken  by  French  rules  ;  but, 
when  completed,  the  span  of  the  arches  was 
found  to  be  considerably  less  than  intended 
by  the  designer.  The  Russian  foot  is  the 
only  one  we  know  of  that  is  the  same — cceteris 
paribus — as  the  British.  It  was  a  custom  in 
some  trades  to  divide  the  inch  into  twelve 
lines,  from  which  we  find  printing  types 
formerly  denominated,  as  for  instance  "  two- 
line  English,"  or  "  two-line  brevier  "  ;  but 
this  rule  has  not  held  good  for  many  years, 
and  each  type-founder  has  his  own  standard 
and  trade  marks  and  numbers.  The  old 
French  foot  was  divided  into  144  lines.  Any 
one  curious  as  to  measures  of  length  in 
Germany  will  find  much  information  in  Dr. 
Julius  Weisbach's  book,  "  Der  Ingenieur." 

In  every  trade,  profession,  and  calling, 
there  are  certain  conventionalities  incon- 
venient to  dispense  with,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  are  of  little  use,  their  value,  if  they 
ever  had  any,  being  long  lost  sight  of  ;  thus 
the  lawyer  continues  to  preface  his  leases  and 
deeds  with  the  words  "  this  indenture," 
although  not  one  in  ten  thousand  knows  what 
they  mean,  and  the  architect  is  satisfied  in 
shewing  in  a  certain  manner  the  position  of 
a  door,  window,  or  fire-place.  Whilst  walk- 
ing in  the  path  that  custom  exacts,  the  young 
draughtsman  should  not  be  satisfied  till  he 
has  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  way  in  which  the  various  trades 
interpret  those  conventional  signs  (which  are 
a  sort  of  shorthand  writing  to  the  profession), 
and  drawn  a  plan  in  longhand.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  a  careful  study  and  accurate 
measurement  of  the  finished  works  of  the 
diflferent  trades;  but  the  study  is  an  easy 
and  a  homely  one  :  examples  abound  on  every 
side.  He  has  hut  to  measure  and  plot  the 
house  he  lives  in,  making  plans  or  horizontal 
sections  of  every  storey,  with  an  occasional 
vertical  section,  laying  all  down  to  a  scale  of, 
say,  4  feot  to  the  inch,  and  the  details  of  the 


framing  and  construction  of  doors,  windows, 
roofs,  cornices,  and  everything  he  can  get  at, 
to  quarter  full  size.  He  will  be  surprised  at 
the  amusing  amount  of  information  he 
will  thus  acquire,  and  the  fund  of  useful 
examples  he  wiU  lay  up  for  himself.  He 
should  write  on  every  portion  of  his  work  the 
names  or  terms  by  which  it  is  known,  and 
endeavour  to  assimilate  the  workshop  techni- 
calities to  roots  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian, 
that  his  education  may  enable  him  to  bring 
into  use.  He  will  occasionally  find  in  such 
words  as  astragal  and  ambajure,  that  the 
desire  of  using  a  big  word  causes  the 
pedantic  workman  to  overstep  his  tether,  as 
for  instance,  in  using  a  word  derived  from 
Astragalos — a  joint  of  the  back-bone,  or  a 
bone  in  the  heel,  for  a  sash  bar  !  Ambajure 
is  the  workshop  way  of  pronouncing  embra- 
sure, and  is  indifferently  applied  to  any  open- 
ing, in  masonry,  whether  it  have  an  interior 
widening  or  a  splayed  or  square  reveal. 

There  are  two  instruments  which  come 
largely  into  use  in  surveyors'  ofiices  whether 
land  or  marine  :  they  are  the  pentagraph  and 
station  pointers — the  first  an  invention  for 
enlarging  or  reducing  drawings,  the  other  for 
the  plotting  of  angles  and  points  principally 
of  soundings  obtained  from  intersections. 
In  the  enlarging  of  maps  for  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Court  in  Ireland  some  years  ago 
there  was  a  great  demand  for  pentagraphs, 
and  the  author  had  much  practice  in  their 
use,  and  there  is  one  point  to  which  he  would 
call  the  young  draughtsman's  attention,  viz., 
to  place  his  fulcrum  always  as  near  to  the  centre 
of  the  instrument  as  possible.  In  any  illus- 
trations of  it  that  he  has  ever  met  with, 
the  weight  is  shown  attached  to  one  of  the 
longer  limbs ;  this  might  not  matter  if  re- 
ducing, but  in  enlarging  there  is  a  very 
sensible  difference  from  vibration.  As  the 
generality,  if  not  all,  of  the  instrument 
makers  engrave  the  proportional  scales  on  the 
limbs,  with  reference  to  the  weight  being  on 
the  longer,  it  will  at  once  be  found  that  with 
the  fulcrum  on  one  of  the  shorter  or  inner 
bars,  these  scales  will  need  modification ;  but 
in  the  use  the  author  had  for  the  instrument 
he  always  found  the  proportion  he  required, 
and  marked  it  with  a  soft  pencil  so  as  not  to 
scratch  the  brass. 

The  Ordnanee  Survey  of  Ireland  is 
on  a  scale  of  53^  perches  to  the  inch, 
and  a  very  old-established  scale  with 
land  surveyors  is  20  perches  to  the  inch. 
Sometimes,  but  seldom,  they  use  16,  so 
that  the  proportions  he  most  frequently  re- 
quired were  as  1  to  2|,  or,  occasionally,  as 
1  to  3^ — scales  not  on  the  instrument,  but 
easily  arrived  at.  A  steel  rule  with  a  few 
curves  on  one  side  is  very  requisite  to  steady 
the  tracing  point,  and  in  all  instances  before 
commencing  work  a  line  should  be  stretched 
over  the  three  centres,  i.e.,  the  pencil,  ful- 
crum, and  tracer,  to  test  that  the  pentagraph 
is  in  adjustment.  There  is  a  rectangular 
form  not  so  common,  but  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  alpha  shape ;  it  requires  no 
weight,  is  made  of  brass  tube,  and  works  on  or 
is  principally  supported  by  its  fulcrum,  which 
is  a  point  that  rests  in  a  brass  button  with 
minute  steel  pins  to  prevent  its  slipping,  and 
an  ivory  wheel  which  is  interchangeable. 
This  form  of  instrument  requires  no  cord  to 
raise  the  pencil.  With  whichever  shape  the 
enlargementis  made  a  correction  is  necessary 
for  the  vibration,  so  that  it  is  better  in  the 
first  instance  that  it  be  made  on  thin  paper, 
and,  when  corrected,  transferred  by  means 
of  a  hard  pencil  or  steel  point,  and  the 
transfer  paper  (described  in  our  first  part) 
to  the  drawing  paper  ;  the  point  of  a  knitting 
needle  in  a  needle  holder  or  pricker  answers 
very  well  for  a  tracer.  In  making  the  cor- 
rection a  proportional  compass  will  be  found 
very  useful,  and  should  be  English,  and  by  a 
respectable  maker.  We  prefer  those  with  a 
steel  bar  and  tangent  screw,  either  for  setting 
the  sliding  centre  or  occasionally  bringing 
the  points  to  greater  accuracy  of  measure- 
ment. The  station  pointers  are  made  of 
various  sizes.  We  have  used  them  of  five 
and  of  seven  inches  diameter,  but  have  seen 
them  much  larger,  and  with  lancewood  limbs ; 


they  are  indispensably  necessary  in  marine 
surveys  ;  the  better  sorts  have  verniers  with 
clamping  and  slow-motion  screws. 

Weights  are  very  useful  accessories  to  the 
draughtsman.  We  use  two  descriptions,  ono 
of  cast  iron  in  cubes  3  by  1^  by  1  inches ;  they 
do  not  soil  the  paper,  but  may  be  covered  with 
chamois  leather,  which  increases  their  holding 
power :  they  are  cleaner  and  easier  kept 
clean  without ;  the  others  are  of  lead  standing 
on  a  base  of  mahogany  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  the  lead  being  2  by  1  inch  and 
1^-inch  high  ;  they  are  sufBciently  heavy,  and 
take  up  little  room  on  a  plan  ;  a  few  slips  of 
7  or  8  lb.  sheet  lead  are  very  useful  for  many 
purposes. 

We  must  not  here  forget  an  instru- 
ment called  an  eidograph,  which  we  have 
frequently  heard  described  as  superior  to  the 
pentagraph,  but,  as  we  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  its  use,  we  can  merely  mention 
it.  It  will  be  found  generally  described  in 
treatises  on  mathematical  instruments.  It 
is  only  when  there  is  a  large  quantity  of 
work  to  be  done  that  these  instruments 
become  valuable  ;  the  quick-handed  and  prac- 
tical draughtsman  will  rather  enlarge  or 
reduce  a  drawing  by  a  few  lines,  angles,  or 
proportional  squares,  than  go  to  the  trouble 
of  setting  up  an  instrument.  One  or  two 
parallel  lines  with  a  few  angles  and  a  pro- 
portional compass  frequently  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  enlarging  a  small  survey ;  of  course, 
if  the  field-book  is  available,  the  better  way 
is  to  plot  the  work  to  the  increased  scale. 
One  method  that  we  have  often  used,  and 
which  we  think  simple,  is  to  describe  a  circle 
either  within  or  without  the  plot  to  be  copied, 
then  draw  a  circle  on  the  plain  paper  pro- 
portionally larger  or  smaller  as  the  case  may 
be,  or  as  you  require  your  copy ;  through  each 
of  these  from  the  centre  draw  lines  of  similar 
angles,  and  with  the  proportional  compass 
lay  off  the  portions  where  the  fences  cross. 
This  should  be  sufiicient  with  a  quick  eye  for 
ensuring  a  correct  copy ;  for,  let  the  reader 
bear  in  mind  that  copies  are  only  approxima- 
tions to  the  original  plottings,  and  that  even 
they  are  secondary  to  the  field-book. 

It  is  traditionally  stated  that  the  Down  Sur- 
vey of  Ireland  was  the  first  laid  down  (that  is 
plotted)  survey  attempted,  and  from  it  the 
title  of  Lansdowne  is  derived.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  we  have  frequently  seen  the  quantities 
of  land  for  leases  given  from  field-books  of 
surveys  made  by  clever  men  who  had  no  idea 
of  plotting  their  survey,  and  to  which  such  a 
plot  (if  made  for  them)  would  appear  as  a 
picture.  The  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland 
had  every  parish  laid  down  in  what  was  techni- 
cally called  a  content  plot,  accompanied  by  a 
register  of  all  the  triangles  contained  within 
or  embracing  each  townland  ;  the  contents  of 
every  triangle  calculated  by  the  aid  of 
Babbage's  logarithms,  with  all  the  offsets  on 
the  outer  lines,  were  the  means  by  which  the 
true  content  was  arrived  at,  computation 
from  the  paper  being  a  mere  secondary  check, 
everything  being  reduced  to  trig,  as  it  was 
called,  i.e.,  the  measured  lines  being  reduced 
to  the  true  and  calculated  trigonometrical 
measurements.  Computations  from  paper 
can  never  compete  with  measui-ement, 
especially  where  there  is  a  trigonometrical 
survey  to  check  the  length  and  determine 
what  it  should  be,  as  of  course  the  measured 
length  must  be  longer  than  the  calculated. 

It  may  be  ai'gued  from  the  title  of  this 
paper  that  the  writer  has  strayed  out  of  the 
record,  and  that  young  builders  have  nothing 
to  do  with  pentagraphs,  computations,  Down 
surveys,  &c.  To  this  we  reply,  when  live 
and  thirty  years  ago  a  royal  commission  was 
ordered  for  a  tithe  commutation  survey  of 
England,  young  gentlemen  went  from  the 
offices  of  Montgomery  of  Donegal,  Vaughan 
of  Meath,  Frazer  of  Down,  Bald  of  Mayo, 
and  a  host  of  other  old  (grand  old)  practi- 
tioners, not  forgetting  many  from  the  Dublin 
offices,  who  were  so  well  indoctrinated  in 
their  professional  duties,  whether  as  young 
builders  {i.e.,  architects),  or  land,  or  sea,  or 
building  surveyors,  that  no  work  came  amiss 
to  them  ;  and  the  largest  parish  in  England 
was  surveyed  by  a  young  architect,  the  son 
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of  an  engraver  at  Essex  Bridge,  a  schoolboy 
and  child  playmate  of  the  writer's,*  and  who 
served  his  time  to  Stitt,  of  the  then  new 
Abbey-street.  In  making  these  suggestions 
the  writer  is  actuated  wholly  by  a  wish  to 
serve  youthful  brethren,  and  to  give  merely 
the  result  of  his  own  experience.  In  that 
experience  of  forty  years  he  has  never  met  a 
young  man  who  would  not  wish  to  be  able  to 
do  everything,  though  an  architect,  that  came 
within  a  draughtsman's  sphere  of  operations. 
He  has  himself  earned  good  money  as  an 
ornamental  writer,  herald-painter,  engineer, 
civil  and  mechanical,  and  in  every  phase  of 
surveying,  whether  land,  marine,  building, 
or  otherwise. 

(To  be  continued.) 


DWELLING-HOUSES  : 
THEIR  SANITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
AND  ARRANGEMENTS.! 

LECTURE  II. 
(Continued  from  page  2C6.) 
The  air  may  also  be  admitted  through  aper- 
tures made  in  the  walls  or  doors.  The 
simplest  way  to  do  this  is  to  make  a  hole 
through  the  wall,  and  fasten  a  piece  of  board 
in  front  of  it  in  a  sloping  manner,  so  as  to 
give  the  air  an  upward  direction.  It  is  better 
to  put  "  cheeks,"  as  they  are  called,  on  the 
sides,  for  they  serve  not  only  to  attach  the 
sloping  board  to  the  wall,  but  to  prevent  the 
air  from  falling  out  sideways  into  the  room. 
This  ventilator  may  be  hidden  by  hanging  a 
picture  in  front  of  it,  and  will  cause  no 
draught.  I  may  state  here  that  it  is  better, 
in  a  large  room,  to  have  two  or  more  small 
ventilators  of  any  kind  whatever  than  one 
large  one,  and  that  no  single  inlet  opening 
should  be  larger  than  a  square  foot.  Open- 
ings of  half  that  size  are  preferable.  It  is 
calculated  that  there  should  be  24  square 
inches  of  opening  per  head,  so  that  a  square 
foot  would  be  sufficient  for  six  persons.  In 
such  an  opening  as  has  been  described, 
wooden  or  glass  louvres  may  be  placed.  The 
same  end  may  be  attained  by  making  one  of 
the  upper  panels  of  a  door  to  open  forwards 
with  hinges  to  a  certain  distance ;  or,  even  in 
some  instances,  by  fixing  it  in  this  position. 
An  obvious  disadvantage,  and  one  which 
always  has  to  be  considered  in  making  open- 
ings through  walls  and  doors,  is  that  conver- 
sation which  goes  on  in  the  room  can  be 
heard  in  the  passage  outside.  Sherringham's 
valve  is  a  modification  of  this  plan,  and  can 
be  fitted  either  into  an  outer  wall  or  into  one 
between  the  room  and  the  passage  or  hall. 
It  consists  of  a  metal  box  to  fit  into  the  hole 
in  the  wall,  with  a  heavy  metal  flap,  which 
can  spring  forwards,  and  is  exactly  balanced 
by  a  weight  at  the  end  of  a  string  passing 
over  a  pulley,  the  weight  acting  as  a  handle, 
by  means  of  which  the  ventilator  can  be 
opened  or  shut  or  kept  at  any  desired  posi- 
tion. What  has  been  said  before  applies  to 
these  ventilators.  They  should  not  be  placed 
too  near  the  ceiling,  and  this  is  the  mistake 
that  is  generally  made  in  fixing  them.  Here 
I  may  mention  that  it  is  sometimes  advised  to 
place  perforated  zinc  or  wire  gauze  outside  the 
entrance  to  the  ventilators,  so  as  to  prevent 
dust,  &c.,  coming  into  the  room.  This  is  not 
advisable,  as  the  apertures  get  clogged  up, 
and  the  entrance  of  air  is  much  impeded.  It 
is  better  to  have  an  iron  grating  which  will 
prevent  birds  entering,  and  to  employ  other 
methods  for  preventing  the  entrance  of  dust, 
soot,  &c.  Where  this  is  considered  necessary, 
the  plan  of  passing  air  through  cotton  wool, 
•which  must  be  frequently  changed,  may  be 
adopted.  Currall's  ventilator  for  admitting 
air  through  the  door  is  sometimes  useful. 
It  resembles  his  window  ventilator  almost 
exactly  ;  a  long  slit  is  cut  through  the  door, 
a  perforated  metal  plate  placed  outside,  and 
a  flat  plate  fixed  parallel  to  the  door  inside 
and  in  front  of  the  slit,  thus  giving  the  air 
as  it  comes  into  the  room  an  upward  direction. 
An  admirable  plan  for  the  admission  of  air 

*  The  largest  pariah  in  England  is  Saimundham,  in  Suffolk. 
—Ed  I.  II. 

t  By  Prof  W.  H.  Corfield,  JI.A.  Beinf;  the  course  of  Cantor 
Lectures  for  1873,  read  before  Society  of  Ai  ts. 


into  rooms  is  by  means  of  vertical  tubes 
— an  old  system,  but  one  which  has  been 
brought  into  prominence  of  late  years  by  Mr. 
Tobin. 

Several  contrivances  have  been  devised  for 
the  admission  of  air  close  to  the  floor,  just 
behind  a  perforated  skirting  board.  Among 
these  are  Ellison's  conical  ventilator,  and 
Stevens's  skirting  board  ventilator,  in  which 
metal  cups  are  placed  in  front  of  the  inlet 
openings,  and  so  distribute  the  air  that  no 
draught  is  felt.  I  think,  however,  that  it  is 
only  advisable  to  admit  warmed  air  at  a  low 
level  into  rooms,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
such  openings  should  not  be  made  high  up 
in  the  rooms — behind  cornices  for  example. 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  exit  shafts  and 
valves.     The  first  and  most  important  of 
these  is  the  chimney,  about  which  I  have 
already  spoken.    I  need  only  add  here  that 
it  is  advisable  to  do  without  the  use  of  cowls 
upon  chimneys  wherever  it  is  possible.  If 
the  chimney  can  be  made  high  enough  it  will 
not  require  a  cowl,  and  if  it  cannot,  a  simple 
conical  cap  is  generally  sufficient  to  prevent 
down  draughts.    There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  Boyle's  fixed  chimney  cowl  for  pre- 
venting down  draught  not  only  does  so,  but 
produces  an  up  draught  in  the  chimney  when 
the  wind  blows  down  upon  it,  as  I  can  readily 
show  you  by  an  experiment  with  the  model 
I  have  here.    A  small  piece  of  wool  is  made 
to  ascend  in  a  glass  tube  by  blowing  verti- 
cally down  upon  the  fixed  cowl  placed  upon 
the  top  of    it.    Of  revolving   cowls  for 
chimneys,  the  common  lobster-backed  cowl 
is  prot)ably  the  best.    Whilst  speaking  of 
cowls,  I  may  as  well  mention  that  a  variety 
of  cowls,  some  of  which  I  have  here,  have 
been  invented  with  the  object  of  increasing 
the  up  draught  in  exit   shafts  of  various 
kinds,  some  are  fixed,  as  Buchan  and  Lloyd's, 
and  some  revolving.     Whether  any  of  these 
cowls  increase  the  up  current  in  exit  shafts 
is  a  matter  which  is  still  under  investigation, 
but  I  can  show  you,  quite  easily,  that  the 
common  rough   experiment,  by  means  of 
which  they  are  supposed  to  do  «o,  is  entirely 
fallacious.    Cotton  wool  is  drawn  up  a  tube 
at  least  as  easily  by  blowing  across  it  in  a 
slanting  direction  as  by  blowing  through  a 
cowl  placed  on  the  top  of  it.    The  fixed 
cowls  have  the  advantage  that  they  cannot 
get  out  of  order.    The  revolving  cowls  have 
the  disadvantage  which  is  common  to  all 
apparatus  with  moving  parts,  that  they  are 
certain  to  get  out  of  order  some  day  or  other. 
'•  Whether  they  increase  up  draughts  or  not, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  most  of  them  prevent 
down  draughts,  and,  like  any  other  cover, 
prevent  the  entrance  of  rain. 

Openings  are  sometimes  made  high  up  in 
the  room  into  the  chimney  flue  and  protec- 
ted by  valves,  the  best  known  of  which  is 
Arnott's  valve,  which  consists  of  a  light 
metal  flap,  swinging  inside  a  metal  frame 
work  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  open  towards 
the  chimney  flue,  but  not  towards  the  room. 
Any  pressure  of  air  from  the  room  towards 
the  flue,  will,  therefore,  open  it  and  allow  the 
air  to  escape  from  it  into  the  flue.  Pressure 
of  air  the  other  way  will  shut  it.  The  dis- 
advantages of  this  ventilator  are  that  it 
makes  an  irregular  noise,  although  this  has 
been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  obviated  by 
the  india-rubber  padding  with  which  it  is 
now  fitted.  It  also  occasionally  admits  a 
little  soot,  and,  of  course,  air  at  the  same 
time,  from  the  flue  into  the  room.  It  is 
obviously,  it  seems  to  me,  at  variance  with 
sound  sanitary  principles  to  make  openings 
from  the  interior  of  the  room  into  the 
chimney  flues,  and  then  to  trust  to  valves  for 
preventing  the  air  of  the  flue  from  coming 
in.  A  far  better  plan  is  to  have  shafts  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  flues,  and  this,  of  course, 
is  better  done  when  the  houses  are  built. 
The  easiest  and  most  satisfactory  way  of 
doing  it  is  by  means  of  air  and  smoke  flues 
combined,  in  which  the  air  flues  are  moulded 
in  the  same  piece  of  fireclay  as  the  smoke 
flue  itself.  These  air  flues  can  be  connected 
with  the  upper  parts  of  the  rooms,  and  up- 
draughts  will  be  inevitably  caused,  as  the  air 
in  them  will  be  considerably  heated  on 


account  of  its  immediate  contact  with  the 
outer  side  of  the  flue.  Such  shafts  can  only 
serve  as  inlets  when  the  flues  are  cold,  and 
so  it  is  advisable  to  use  them  especially  with 
flues  that  are  always  hot — as,  for  instance, 
that  of  the  kitchen  chimney — and  it  is  desir- 
able, wherever  it  can  be  done,  to  connect  the 
kitchen  with  a  different  air-shaft  from  the 
other  rooms,  or  it  is  possible  that  air  from 
the  kitchen  may  get  into  some  of  the  other 
rooms  of  the  house. 

Of  exit  ventilators  not  connected  with  the 
chimney  flues,  I  may  mention  Mackinnell's, 
which  also  provides  an  inlet  for  air  as  well, 
and  which  is  very  useful  in  little  rooms, 
closets,  &c.,  having  no  rooms  over  them.  It 
consists  of  two  tubes,  one  inside  the  other, 
passing  through  the  ceiling  into  the  outer 
air.    The  inner  one  is  larger  than  the  outer 
one,  and  projects  above  it  outside  and  below 
it  an  inch  or  so  into  the  room.    At  its  lower 
end  a  circular  rim  is  attached  horizontally 
parallel  to  the  ceiling.    The  outer  air  enters 
between  these  two  tubes,  and  is  deflected  by 
the  rim  just  mentioned  along  the  ceiling,  so 
that  it  does  not  fall  straight  into  the  room. 
The  vitiated  hot  air  passes  out  by  the  inner 
tube,  the  action  of  which  is,  of  course,  con-  • 
siderably  increased  if  a  gas  burner  or  other 
light  be  placed  beneath  it.    It  is  upon  this 
principle  that  the  lamps  for  lighting  railway 
carriages  are  made,  the  reflector  answering 
the  purpose  of  the  rim  round  the  end  of  the 
inner  tube,  and  the  air  to  supply  the  lamp 
coming  in  between  the  reflector  and  the  glass 
shade,  while  the  products   of  combustion 
escape  through  the  pipe  leading  from  the 
middle  of  the  reflector,  and  immediately  over 
the  flame.    Of  course  Mackinnell's  ventilator 
requires  a  cover  to  keep  out  the  rain,  and  it 
is  necessary,  in  fact,  to  have  a  double  cover, 
so  that  the  heated  air  which  escapes  by  the 
inner  tube  shall  not  be  carried  back  into  the 
room  by  the  entering  air. 

This  brings  us  naturally  to  say  a  little 
about  lighting.  Candles,  lamps,  and  gas, 
help  to  render  the  air  impure.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  two  sperm  candles,  or  one  good 
oil  lamp,  render  the  air  about  as  impure  as 
one  man  does,  whereas  one  gas  burner  will 
consume  as  much  oxygen  and  give  out  as 
much  carbonic  acid  as  five  ro  six  men,  or 
even  more.  This  is  why  it  is  commonly  con- 
sidered that  gas  is  more  injurious  than  lamps 
or  candles,  and  so  it  is  when  the  quantities  of 
light  are  not  compared,  but  with  the  same 
quantity  of  light,  gas  renders  the  air  of  a  room 
less  impure  than  either  lamps  or  candles. 
If,  in  the  dining  room,  instead  of  using  five 
or  six  gas  burners,  as  we  too  often  do  without 
any  provision  for  the  escape  of  the  products 
of  combustion,  we  used  40  or  50  sperm 
candles  instead  of  6  or  8,  we  should  have  a 
fairer  comparison  between  gas  and  candles. 

I  have  no  time  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
of  the  relative  merits  of  various  kinds  of 
candles  and  lamps,  but  with  regard  to  gas  I 
would  say  that,  considering  the  fact  I  have 
just  stated,  it  is  always  advisable  to  provide 
a  means  of  escape  for  the  products  of  com- 
bustion immediately  over  the  gas  burners. 
By  this,  not  only  may  these  products  be 
carried  away,  but,  with  a  little  contrivance, 
heated  air  may  be  -drawn  out  of  the  room  at 
the  same  time,  and  so  an  efiicient  exit  shaft 
provided,  in  addition  to  the  one  found  already 
in  the  chimney.  Very  simple  contrivances 
will  answer  this  purpose.  A  pipe,  with  a 
funnel-shaped  end,  starting  from  over  the 
gas  burner,  and  carried  straight  out  into  the 
open  air,  with  a  proper  inlet  opening,  is  all 
that  is  required  in  some  instances,  as  in 
badly  placed  closets.  For  large  rooms,  the 
sunlight  ventilators  are  found  to  answer 
admirably.  They  should  be  provided  with  a 
glass  shade,  placed  below  them  to  intercept 
the  glare,  and  to  cut  ofl'  a  large  portion  of 
the  heat.  An  elegant  contrivance  for 
dwelling-rooms  is  Benham's  ventilating  globe 
light.  In  this  the  products  of  combustion 
of  the  gas  pass  along  a  pipe  placed  between 
the  ceiling  and  the  floor  of  the  room  above, 
into  one  of  the  flues.  This  pipe,  being  sur- 
rounded by  another  opening  into  the  ceiling 
of  the  room  at  one  end,  and  into  the  flue  at 
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the  other,  is  guarded  at  its  entrance  to  the 
flue  by  a  valve,  which  can  be  easily  shut 
when  the  gas  is  not  burning.  This  double 
tube,  as  it  passes  under  the  floor  of  the 
room  above,  is  covered  with  a  fire-proof 
material,  so  that  the  floor  is  not  afi"ected  by 
it.  The  joists,  where  they  are  notched,  have 
iron  bearers  put  across  to  support  the  floor 
boards  above.  Air  is  admitted  by  another 
pipe  passing  through  the  wall  of  the  house 
into  the  external  air,  and  ending  also  in  the 
ceiling  of  the  room  by  openings  around  those 
of  the  exit  shaft.  Thus  warm  air  is  intro- 
duced into  the  room  at  the  same  time  that 
vitiated  air  from  the  upper  part  of  the  room, 
and  also  the  products  of  combustion  of  the 
gas,  are  carried  out  of  it  into  the  chimney  flue. 

Gas  stoves  are  gradually  becoming  largely 
used  instead  of  coal,  and,  when  proper  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  escape  of  the  products 
of  combustion,  they  are  certainly  very  con- 
venient, and  cleanly  contrivances.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  this  will,  in  the  end,  be  found 
to  be  the  proper  use  for  gas,  and  that  we 
shall  cease  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  to 
use  coal  in  our  houses.  By  using  coal  in  the 
way  that  we  do,  we  lose  all  the  valuable  bye- 
products — the  ammonia,  the  tar,  the  carbolic 
acid,  aniline  dyes,  &c.,  which  are  derived 
from  the  refuse  of  gas  works,  and  which  are 
worse  than  useless  to  us  in  our  fires.  Gas 
may  be  burned  either  mixed  with  air  or  not. 
In  the  first  instance,  a  gas  stove  or  grate 
filled  with  pumicestone  or  asbestos  does  not 
much  resemble  an  ordinary  fire,  but  if  the 
gas  be  burned  unmixed  with  air  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  teU  the  difl'erence.  Generally 
speaking,  it  is  found  necessary,  when  there 
are  several  gas  stoves  in  a  house,  to  have  a 
special  supply  of  gas  with  larger  pipes  for 
them.  What  the  gas  companies  should  do  is 
to  lend  gas  stoves  of  various  kinds,  especially 
cooking  stoves,  to  their  customers  for  a  small 
annual  payment,  as  is  done  very  successfully 
in  continental  cities.  It  is  important  that 
gas  cooking  stoves  should  not  give  an  un- 
pleasant smell  of  unburnt  gas  as  some  do. 
This  is  not  only  a  waste  but  a  nuisance,  as 
coal  gas  always  contains  carbonic  oxide  (an 
extremely  poisonous  substance),  and  should, 
therefore,  not  be  allowed  to  escape  into  the 
air,  even  in  the  smallest  quantity. 

I  have  now  to  mention  an  artificial  system 
of  ventilation  which  has  been  lately  "intro- 
duced by  Messrs.  Verity  Bros.  It  consists 
essentially  of  a  fly-wheel  fitted  with  fans  or 
veins.  The  wheel  is  made  to  revolve  by  a 
jet  of  water  directed  against  it,  and  supplied 
from  a  cistern  overhead,  the  water  passing 
ofi"  by  a  pipe  into  a  cistern  below.  The  appa- 
ratus can  be  fixed  either  in  an  inlet  opening, 
and  so  made  to  propel  air  into  the  apartment 
through  an  aperture  in  the  wall  placed 
higher  than  people's  heads,  and  made  in  a 
slanting  direction,  so  that  the  entering  air  is 
sliot  upwards  towards  the  centre  of  the 
room  ;  or  it  can  be  used  as  an  extractor,  by 
placing  it  in  an  exit  shaft,  and  causing  it  to 
draw  the  vitiated  air  out.  The  supply  of 
water  can  be  regulated  by  taps  to  the 
greatest  nicety,  so  that  the  wheel  can  be 
made  to  revolve  at  whatever  speed  is  desir- 
alile.  The  entrance  pipes  are  sometimes 
fitted  with  a  vertical  tube  containing  a  box, 
in  which  ice  can  be  placed,  or  a  holder  for 
perfume,  or  any  deodorant.  For  smoking- 
rooms  it  is  found  advisable  to  use  the  appa- 
ratus as  an  extractor  only,  and  to  allow  the 
air  to  come  in  by  means  of  Tobin's  tubes. 

Dwelling-houses  are  seldom  warmed  and 
ventilated  by  means  of  hot-water  apparatus, 
and  so  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  a  description  of  the  plans  by  which  this 
may  be  effected. 

(To  be  continued.) 


EwoRMous  Blasts  in  Gkanite  Quarries. 
— Tlie  iiieinlier)!  of  tlie  Instiluliori  of  Meclianical 
Kiiiiineern  recpnlly  vioiled  Inverary,  uiid  on  the 
route  witiieitaed  two  enormous  blasts  in  tlie  granite 
qi/arrien  of  Mr.  Sin^i,  at  Crarae-and-Furnace,  by  one 
of  wliicli  it  in  estimated  60,000  tons  of  rock  were 
tlirown  down,  and  by  tbe  other  100,000  tons.  In 
the  former  caie  three,  and  in  the  latter  case  five, 
ton»  of  gunpowder  were  used. 


NEW  PREMISES,  CHURCH-LANE, 
BELFAST. 
These  premises  occupy  the  site  on  which  for- 
merly stood  some  of  the  oldest  houses  in  the 
town,  which,  being  in  a  dilapidated  state,  the 
proprietor  pulled  them  down  and  erected  the 
new  buildings,  setting  them  back  about  3  ft. 
from  main  front,  so  as  to  increase  the  width 
of  footpath,  and  without  being  asked  by  the 
Town  Council.  The  shops  have  ornamental 
pilasters,  and,  as  well  as  sashes,  richly  carved 
caps  and  moulded  bases  and  bold  entablature 
with  massive  stop  blocks.  The  sashes  are 
filled  with  best  polished  plate-glass  in  single 
panes,  and  on  those  of  sash  doors  neat  orna- 
ments are  embossed.  The  pilasters  and 
sashes  are  painted  quick  black,  stained  and 
varnished,  and  well  relieved  by  gold  hatch- 
ing. The  buildings  have  greatly  improved 
the  appearance  and  character  of  the  street. 
Owing  to  the  leases  expiring  at  diff'erent 
periods  the  premises  were  built  in  two  por- 
tions ;  four  of  the  shops  were  built  by  Mr. 
William  Hunter,  and  the  remainder,  includ- 
ing large  stores  at  rere,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
M' Arthur.  The  works  were  executed  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  according  to  the  plans 
and  specifications  prepared  by  Mr.  William 
Batt,  jun.,  and  under  his  superintendence. 


THE  HOME  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

"  As  the  home,  so  the  people." 

— George  Godwin. 
Houses  are  built  in  various  ways, 

For  people  to  dwell  therein ; 
But  few  are  plann'd  deserving  of  praise, 

Below,  around,  or  within. 
What  is  a  dwelling?  one  may  well  ask. 

In  seeing  the  time  has  come 
When  men  have  need  to  essay  the  task 

Of  buildiug  a  healthy  home. 

Houses  are  many,  but  homes  are  few, 

Despite  of  the  country's  wealth, 
And  dwellings  are  legion,  old  and  new, 

But  they  are  not  homes  of  health. 
Art  and  science  may  raise  a  pile 

As  grand  as  St.  Peter's  dome. 
But  rich  and  poor  may  all  the  while 

Possess  neither  health  nor  home. 

A  home  should  not  be  a  human  trap, 

But  nursery  pure  ;  in  sooth, 
Plann'd  that  the  morals  we  may  not  sap 

Of  the  child  or  tender  youth. 
Give  plenty  of  water,  space,  and  air, 

And  vice  you  will  overcome  ; 
For  cleanliness  will  be  godliness  where 

There  exists  a  healthy  home. 

Architect,  builder,  and  workman  too, 

A  noble  mission  is  thine, 
If  each  your  duty  will  dare  to  do. 

For  health  and  for  good  design. 
The  credit  of  one,  the  honour  of  all, 

Is  pledged  for  the  time  to  come  ; 
Build  well,  and  your  works,  strong  as  Roman  wall, 

Will  live  in  each  heart  and  home. 
— C.  Clinton  Hoey,  in  Builder. 


ADVERSARIA  HIBERNICA, 

LITERAEY  AND  TECHNICAL. 

A  VERY  useful  little  work  of  an  educational 
character  was  published  a  short  while  since 
by  Messrs.  C'assell,  Petter  and  Galpin,  en- 
titled "How  to  Read  Well  in  Public  and 
Private."  This  work,  which  is  intended  for 
youth,  has  in  addition  what  is  termed  "  A 
Suitable  Selection  of  Poetical  Readings  from 
the  Best  Poets."  The  book,  however,  has  a 
defect  which  we  would  like  to  see  remedied 
in  future  editions,  as  far  as  the  prose  and 
poetical  selections  are  concerned.  While 
there  are  a  number  of  selections  from  Eng- 
lish, Scotch,  and  American  writers,  there  are 
scarcely  any  from  Irish  authors,  save  one 
from  the  poems  of  the  Rev.  George  Crolv. 
There  is  another  marked  "  Anonymous,"  but 
it  is  doubtless  considered  by  the  compiler  as 
the  work  of  an  English  or  Scotch  poet.  It 


is  passing  strange,  indeed,  that  the  poem  in 
question  should  be  given  as  anonymous,  as 
for  the  last  thirty  years  and  upwards  the 
authorship  has  been  very  generally  known. 
The  compiler  of  the  little  book  we  are  alluding 
to  gives  short  introductory  and  biographical 
notes  of  the  authors  from  whom  he  selects, 
and  here  is  what  he  writes  concerning  the 
authorship  of  "  The  Forging  of  the  Anchor," 
believing,  no  doubt,  it  was  the  work  of  an 
English  or  Scotch  poet : — "  The  following 
spirited  poem  appeared  many  years  ago  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  and  is  well  worth 
production  here  [we  should  think  so  !] .  It 
consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  being  a  de- 
scription of  the  means  and  mode  by  which, 
the  glowing  shapeless  mass  of  iron  at  white 
heat  is  beaten  into  a  trusty  anchor ;  while  the 
second  is  a  speculative  musing  on  the  wonders 
that  the  anchor  may  possibly  come  in  contact 
with  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea  when  rush- 
ing through  the  water  to  its  temporary  resting- 
place  below  the  waves,  or  when  lying  many 
fathoms  deep  as  a  holdfast  to  the  good  ship 
that  tugs  incessantly  at  the  chain  which 
holds  it  in  check.  Of  these  two  parts  the 
reader  wiU  perhaps  prefer  the  first,  because 
it  is  a  description  of  what  is,  while  the  second 
speaks  only  of  what  may  be,  or,  in  other 
words,  because  the  first  is  pictured  from 
reality,  while  the  second  owes  its  outline  and 
colour  to  the  imagination  only.  It  would 
be  difiicult  to  find  any  description  of  an 
ordinary  scene  of  every-day  life  that  has 
been  so  far  lifted  above  everything  that 
savours  of  commonplace  by  the  language 
and  fancy  of  the  poet.  Half-a-dozen  of  burly 
fellows  with  sooty  faces  and  dressed  in 
leathern  aprons,  hammering  at  a  red-hot  bar 
of  iron,  is  a  prosaic  sight  enough,  and  one 
that  we  would  hardly  go  out  of  our  way  to 
see  ;  but  what  does  it  not  become  when  we 
regard  it  through  the  eyes  and  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poet  ?  Truly,  in  its  ability  to 
render  the  meanest  object,  the  most  ordinary 
scene  attractive,  lies  the  true  power  of 
poetry." 

The  above  remarks  are  appreciative 
enough  ;  but  we  cannot  understand  how  the 
author  could  be  oblivious  of  the  authorship 
of  "  The  Forging  of  the  Anchor,"  for  the 
poem  has  been  appearing  in  difl'erent  collec- 
tions for  nearly  the  last  forty  years  with  the 
name  of  its  author  appended, — Samuel  Fergu- 
son (now  Sir  Samuel).  "  The  Forging  of 
the  Aiichor"  was  printed  in  one  of  the  volumes 
of  Dufi"y's  Library — "  The  Ballad  Poetry  of 
Ireland,"  published  as  far  back  as  1845-6  ; 
and  since  that  time  it  has  been  reproduced 
in  several  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and 
always  with  the  author's  name.  Although 
the  name  of  Samuel  Ferguson  is  a  well-known 
one  in  Ireland — aye,  and  in  America  too — 
in  literary  circles,  we  are  free  to  admit  that 
there  are  scores  of  literary  men  in  England 
who  are  unaware  that  the  Deputy-Keeper  of 
the  Irish  Records  is  a  poet  of  reputation  and 
long  standing,  and  a  historical  story-teller, 
too,  of  no  mean  power. 

Surely  when  English  compilers  and  pub- 
lishers bring  out  a  book  intended  for  the 
youth  of  the  three  kingdoms,  selections 
should  be  given  from  the  works  of  Irish 
poets  and  essayists.  Several  years  ago  we 
would  not  have  wondered  at  such  an  ex- 
clusive spirit  being  manifested,  but  now  it  is 
almost  quite  unpardonable  that  educational 
works  of  the  character  under  notice  should  be 
issued  of  such  a  one-sided  nature.  We,  at  the 
same  time,  bear  testimony  to  the  value  of  the 
little  book  as  an  educational  one,  though  W3 
regret  it  should  be  published  to  the  exclusion 
from  its  pages  of  selections  from  Irish 
writers.  It  is  needless  for  us  to  enumerate 
Irish  authors  whose  works  would  afford  ex- 
cellent material  in  prose  and  verse  for  suit- 
able selections. 

In  respect  to  the  author  of  "  The  Forging 
of  the  Anchor,"  we  believe  the  public  would 
hail  the  appearance  of  a  complete  edition  of 
his  collected  poems,  scattered  for  the  last 
forty  years  through  various  channels  at  home 
and  abroad.  If  we  are  not  misinformed,  we 
believe  that  our  esteemed  countryman  Sir 
Samuel  Ferguson  will  shortly  give  to  the 
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Irish  and  British  public  a  volume  including 
all  his  published  poems,  with  corrections  and 
additions.  All  of  the  poems  of  Sir  Samuel 
Ferguson  have  the  true  ring  of  poetry,  and 
bear  evidence  of  the  constructive  skill  and 
finish  of  a  true  literary  craftsman  or  master 
workman. 

An  illustration  of  Kilmacduagh  Round 
Tower  was  given  in  a  recent  issue  of  this 
journal,  reproduced  from  the  drawings  ap- 
pended to  Mr.  Deane's  report  on  our  National 
Monuments.    Speaking  of  the  human  bones 
and  skeletons  found  at  the  base  of  this  tower, 
lying  east  and  west,  Mr.  Deane,  wrote  : — 
"  This  is  exactly  a  similar  state  of  things  as 
found   beneath  the   liound  Tower  of  St. 
Canice,  Kilkenny — an  incontestible  proof 
that  in  the  seventh  century  (the  supposed 
date   of  the   erection)  a  burying  ground 
existed  where  the  tower  now  stands,  and 
from  the  positions  of  the  skeletons,  of  the 
Christian  era."    The  reviewer  of  Mr.  Deane's 
report  did  not  agree  with  the  conclusions  of 
the  above  extract,  as  he  confessed  he  did  not 
believe  in  the  ecclesiastical  origin  of  the 
Eound  Towers,  and  the    finding  of  the 
skeletons   was  certainly  no   proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  Christian  burial  ground  on  the 
site  prior  to  the  erection  of  the  tower.  Skele- 
tons have  often  been  excavated  from  the 
base  of  many  of  our  towers  (within  the  walls). 
The  South  Munster  antiquaries  in  1841  con- 
ducted various  researches  to  prove  the  truth 
©f  their  own  theories.    Among  tliese  local 
antiquaries   were   the   following — Windelo, 
Horgan,  Hackett,  Odell,  Abell,  and  Wall. 
In  nine  of  the  structures  examined,  proofs, 
in     the     opinion     of     the  antiquaries, 
were  forthcoming  to  establish  the  sepulchral 
character  of  the  Irish  Round  Towers.  Two 
skeletons  were  found  in  the  base  of  the 
Tower  of  Ardmore,  deposited  in  a  bed  of 
sifted  earth.     Above   this  was  a  floor  of 
concrete,  over  which  were  four  successive 
layers  of  stones,  closely  fitted  to  each  other, 
and   over  these  was  laid  another  floor  of 
smoothed  concrete.    There  was  no  evidence 
of  any  cofiin,  nor  were   there  found  any 
remains  of  croziers,  rings,  or  other  orna- 
ments.    The  method  of  burial,  and  the 
absence  of  "  finds,"  afiorded  a  presumption  to 
the  antiquaries  that  the  deceased  were  not 
Christians.    In  the  base  of  Cloyne  Tower 
three  skeletons  were  found,  and  in  the  tower 
of   Ram  Island,   County   Antrim,  human 
remains  were  found.     Similar  discoveries 
were  made  in  the  Tower  of  Roscrea.    In  the 
Tower  of  Drumboe,  several  feet  below  a 
deposit   of  rubbish,   earth,  human  bones, 
horns,  stones,  were  found,  which  (in  the 
opinion  of  the  antiquaries)  bore  the  appearance 
of  having  undergone  the  action  of  tire,  and 
a  concrete  floor  similar  to  that  found  in  the 
Towers  of  Ardmore,  Cloyne,  Roscrea,  &e., 
was  reached.    Below  this  wasfound  a  stratum 
of  dark,  loamy  earth,  under  which,  and  even 
with  the  foundation  of  the  building,  lay  a 
skeleton  nearly  perfect.    A  cast  of  this  skull 
was  taken,   we   believe,   for    the  Belfast 
Natural  History  Society.    An  urn  was  dis- 
covered in  the  Tower  of  Timahoe,  and  in  the 
two  Round  Towers  in  Scotland,  in  Brechin, 
and  Abernethy,  fragments  of  urns  were  also 
stated  to  have  been  found.    This  argues  a 
Pagan  origin  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  only 
go  in  for  the  sepulchral  character  of  our 
towers,  but  the  sun-fire  worship  and  sepul- 
chral theory  has  not,  perhaps,  at  present 
many  believers.    Black,  in  his  "  History  of 
Brechin,"  says  that  bones  were   got  laid 
below  flat  stones,  thus,  in  the  same  sepul- 
chre, in  his  opinion,   and  that  of  other 
writers,  exhibiting  cremation  and  inhuma- 
tion together,  as  has   been  found  in  the 
Etruscan  tombs.    In  Hall't  work  on  Ireland 
what  we  have  embodied  above  will  be  found 
enlarged  upon,  but  there  have  not  been 
wanting  theorists  who  have  essayed  to  pick 
the  theories  of  their  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries to  pieces,  and  exhibit  their  own 
as  the  genuine  and  incontrovertible  ones. 
The  accumulation  of  skeletons,  bones,  horns, 
urns,  &c.,  found  in  the  bases  of  some  of  our 
towers  have  been  explained  away  by  more 


than  one  writer.  It  has  been  shown  that 
roads  have  been  cut  through  graveyards,  and 
towers  that  formerly  existed  in  them  or  at  their 
borders  have  by  the  process  been  left  out- 
side them,  or  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road. 
It  has  been  shown,  too,  that  the  veneration 
of  the  Irish  peasantry  for  the  remains  of 
their  friends  often  naturally  led  them  to  seek 
out  a  place  wherein  to  deposit  the  bones  of 
their  ancestors,  and  thus  rescue  them  from 
further  profanation.  Such  receptacles  as 
those  presented  in  the  bottoms  of  our  Round 
Towers  were  possibly  often  availed  of,  and 
the  covering  over  of  remains  by  flags  and 
concrete  were  merely  methods  adopted  for 
their  more  safe  preservation.  Apart,  how- 
ever, the  fact  of  finding  skeletons  or  bones 
in  the  bases  of  our  Round  Towers,  does  not 
prove  much  in  favour  of  either  the  Christian 
or  Pagan  origin  of  our  Round  Towers.  It 
is  by  their  architecture  that  they  must  be 
in  a  great  measure  proved ;  and  undiscovered 
materials  of  history,  with  the  aid  of  science, 
may  help  our  successors  some  day  to  satis- 
factorily settle  the  difliculty,  which  has  been 
a  vexed  question  for  several  centuries. 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  perfect  some  inven- 
tions. Balloons  as  yet  cannot  go  against  the 
wind,  though  steam  and  gas  ara  available. 
From  the  date  of  the  first  steam  engine  it 
was  a  comparatively  long  period  before  the 
railway  locomotive  superseded  the  stage 
coach.  The  first  rude  telegraph,  too,  had  a 
pretty  long  start  of  the  telegraph  of  Wheat- 
stone  and  Morse.  But,  not  to  enumerate,  the 
"  Type-Composing  Machine  "  appears  to  be 
dragging  its  slow  length  along  for  half  a 
lifetime  without  arriving  at  any  great  degree 
of  perfection.  It  has  as  yet  certainly 
not  driven  the  "  comps."  to  the  wall,  for, 
though  useful,  it  is  not  generally  useful  as  a 
"  maid  of  all  work."  Nearly  forty  years  since. 
Young,  the  inventor  of  one  of  these  type- 
composing  machines,  was  talked  of  much  in 
public.  About  1842-3  Mr.  Young  stated 
that  as  many  as  8,000  letters  or  types  could 
be  set  up  in  an  hour  by  two  females  at  the 
type-composing  machine  with  the  aid  of  a 
lad  or  two  ;  whereas  an  ordinary  compositor 
sets  up  not  more  than  from  1,500  to  1,700 
types  in  the  same  time.  Here  is  what  was 
further  written  of  the  value  of  the  type- 
composing  machine  of  the  above-mentioned 
date  : — "  Besides,  in  a  short  space  of  three 
months  a  person  of  ordinary  education  can 
become  as  skilful  and  expert  in  "  playing  " 
the  types  on  this  machine  as  it  would  take 
three  years  to  render  the  same  person  by  the 
method  now  in  use  in  printing  establish- 
ments ;  thus  the  time  now  spent  in  long 
apprenticeship  can  be  employed  by  the  future 
compositor  in  acquiring  information  which 
he  cannot  at  present  attain  to ;  in  other 
words,  the  young  compositor  can  proceed  to 
the  acquirements  of  his  business,  an  educated 
and  well-informed  person,  instead  of  being 
the  reverse.  The  expense  of  printing  by 
this  machine  is  only  one-third  of  that  by  the 
ordinary  method." 

In  1876  the  Times  newspaper,  London, 
issued  a  book,  being  a  reprint  of  its  annual 
summaries  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  (1851- 
1875).  The  volume  of  598  pages  was  set  in 
type  by  four  lads  working  at  two  composing 
machines,  in  ten  days  of  eight  hours,  at  the 
rate  of  2,150  lines  per  day.  It  was  printed 
from  sterotype  plates  in  perfected  sheets, 
each  containing  128  pages,  at  the  rate  of 
12,000  per  hour,  on  the  "  Walter  Press." 
There  certainly  has  been  an  advance  here  in 
speed,  but  in  general  applicability  even  our 
improved  type-composing  machines  of  the 
present  day  are  not  a  success.  They  look 
well  in  exhibitions,  but  for  many  forms  of 
printing  work  they  are  entirely  unsuitable. 
For  setting  columns  of  dead  close  matter, 
without  breaks  or  headings,  a  type-com- 
posing machine  wUl  do  fast  work,  but  for  job 
work  and  advertising  pages  the  type-com- 
posing machine  is  not  the  thing  that  men 
desiderated  a  century  ago.  The  founder  of 
the  Times,  in  the  last  century,  set  up  for  a 
while  his  paper  by  the  logograph  system,  but 
words  in  blocks  (or  portions  of  words  often 


occurring)  did  not  appear  to  possess  any 
facility  over  tho  single  letter.  The  logo- 
graph  process  was  given  up  as  a  heavy  and 
cumbersome  system,  but  of  late  it  has  been 
revived  in  connection  with  some  newspaper 
and  printing  establishments.  Our  present- 
day  "  comps."  and  "  galley  "  slaves  have  not 
taken  to  the  revived  system  kindly,  and  we 
doubt  if  the  second  attempt  to  introduce 
the  logograph  system  will  be  much  more 
successful  than  the  first,  nearly  a  century 
ago.  Who  can  say,  however,  but  we  will  one 
day  succeed  in  printing  without  any  type  at 
all,  or  regular  or  permanent  type  ?  We  make 
the  sun  or  the  light  take  pictures ;  but 
"  Hush  !  tell  it  to  nobody,  we  will  shortly 
be  able  to  flash  impressions  from  the  shadows 
of  our  thoughts  passing  and  repassing, 
catching  them  up  and  fixing  them  for  tha 
time  being  by  some  mordant,  and  then 
working  them  off"  by  ."  The  rest  is  pro- 
tected by  royal  letters  patent,  applied  for  by 
ourselves.  H. 


THE  "  ANONYMOUS  "  BRIDGE. 

The  annexed  bit  of  amusing  fact  and  fiction 
in  reference  to  the  new  Swivel  Bridge,  ap- 
peared in  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  of  the 
30th  ult.  The  writer  seems  to  be  unaware 
that  there  was  once  a  public  character  of 
some  note  in  this  country  of  the  name  of 
Beresford,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the 
promotion  of  public  works  (the  Custom 
House  among  others),  and  that  Beresford- 
place  was  called  after  him.  If  the  new 
bridge,  therefore,  is  to  bear  the  name  of 
Beresford  Bridge,  will  it  not  rather  be  owing 
to  the  man  than  to  the  street  nomenclature 
that  the  name  has  arisen  ?  We  have  already 
an  iron  bridge  of  old  date  spanning  tho 
Liff'ey,  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  special 
name,  bears  the  designation  of  the  "  Metal 
Bridge,"  but  it  is  a  toll  bridge,  and  its  erec- 
tion was  the  result  of  private  speculation. 
As  there  has  been  no  public  baptism  of  the 
new  bridge  over  the  LiflFey,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  public  will  be  content  to  call  the 
new  structure  "  The  Swivel  Bridge,"  quite  as 
fitting  a  name,  perhaps,  as  either  "  Butt"  or 
"  Beresford."  We  hope  it  will  not  become  a 
new  "  Bridge  of  Sighs  "  : — 

An  anonymous  bridse  is  a  humorous  but  some- 
what iiicorivenienl  novelty  in  the  annals  of  thorough- 
fares. It  seems  there  is  now,  among  the  wonders 
of  Dublin,  a  bridge  that  answers  this  negative  de- 
scription, and  will  probably  have  to  be  christened 
by  ballot.  The  nameless  viaduct,  which  has 
recently  been  opened,  crosses  the  LifFey  at  a  point 
where  Conciliation  Hall  formerly  stood  ;  and,  for 
the  innocent  reason  that  it  leads  into  Beresford- 
place,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Port  proposed 
simply  to  call  it  Beresford  Bridge.  Whether  the 
dulness  and  defective  invention  apparent  in  this  titla 
shocked  the  witty  population  of  the  Irish  capital, 
or  whether,  as  seems  also  probable,  party  tastes 
and  crotchets  were  piqued  by  the  Commissioner»' 
choice  of  a  name,  cannot  with  certainty  be  told. 
All  we  can  learn  is  that,  for  lack  of  Agreement  on 
the  subject,  the  usual  ceremony  was  relinquished, 
and  the  brid<;e  was  left  to  open  itself  as  best  it 
mio;ht,  and  thenceforward  to  follow  its  own  devices. 
Home  Rulers  have,  through  some  of  their  public 
organs,  expressed  a  desire  that  it  should  be  called 
Butt  Bridge;  and  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Weller,  senior, 
would  have  said,  this  designation  "  sounds  more 
tenderer."  Meanwhile,  in  the  difficulty  of  concili- 
aiiiig  those  who  have  hotly  engaged  in  the  scrini- 
ma«Le  or  faction  fight  of  nomenclature,  the  unfortu- 
nate piece  of  masonry  has  remained,  like  the  deed 
of  the  Witches  in  "  Macbeth,"  or,  like  most  of  the 
Neapolitan  lazzaroni,  "  without  a  name."  This  is 
unkind,  for  at  present  the  structure  has  done 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  or  that  should  rend«r  it 
unmentionable  to  ears  polite.  Surely,  if  all  tho.se 
disputants  wlio  have  hitherto  prevented  the  nesv 
bridae  from  receiving  any  distinctive  appellation, 
would  put  their  heads  toyether  without  unnecessary 
violence,  they  might  strike  out  an  idea  that  should 
end  this  nominative  conflict. 


Gas  Profits. — The  Gas  Committee  of  the 
Manchester  City  Council  announce  that  they  will 
he  able  to  turn  over  to  credit  of  Improvement 
Committee  about  same  amouot  as  last  year  (eav 
j£50,000> 
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NEW  DEEP-WATER  QUAY,  QUEENS- 
TOWN. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  Corh  Consti- 
tution of  the  5th  inst.  : — 

The  ceremony  of  lowering  into  its  position  tlie 
first  concrete  tilock  of  the  new  deep-water  quay  at 
Qni-enstown  took  place  yesterdHj.    The  event  was 
one  of  tlie  most  important  within  the  city  or  harbour 
for  many  years.    The  quay  will  he  600  ft.  long  anil 
40  ft.  wi'de.     The  estimated  cost  is  £30,000,  for 
nearly  half  of  which  sum  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  have  become  responsible  ;  and, 
considerins  the  great  advantages  which  so  impor- 
tant a  work  is  sure  to  confer  on  the  ureal  trunk  line 
of  Ireland,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they 
should  have  embarked  so  largely  in  the  undertaking. 
When    this   important   quay    is   completed,  the 
(ireat  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company 
are  certam  of  having  the  greater  portion  of  the 
traffic  between  the  great  continent  of  America  and 
England  diverted  over  their  line,  for  provided  as 
they  then  vrill  he  with  a  deep-water  quay  at  Queens- 
town  to  the  very  doors  of  their  wagons,  and  with 
similar  facilities  at  the  North  Wall,  Dublin,  the 
route  between  the  two  countries  will  be  considerably 
shortened,  and  facilities  not  possessed  by  any  other 
railway  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  afforded  the 
above-named  company.    At  the  lowest  state  of  the 
tide  there  will  be  27  ft.  of  water  off  the  new  quay, 
and  this  will  enable  transatlantic  steamers  to  come 
alongside  at  any  state  of  the  tide,  thus  getting  rid 
of  the  great  obstacle  which  always  prevented  trans- 
atlantic steamer  companies  from  loading  and  dis- 
charging at  Queenstown.  Viewed,  therefore,  in  what- 
ever light  it  may  be,  the  proceedings  at  present 
under  notice  are  most  important,  and  the  work, 
when  completed,  is  certain  to  confer  advantages 
iticali  ulable  not  only  upon  Cork  and  Queenstown, 
but  on  the  country  generally.    The  Harbour  Board, 
as  the  port  authority,  bad  of  course  the  coriducl  of 
affairs,  and  that  body,   with    their  accustomed 
generosity,    invited   the   members    of  the  Town 
Council  of  Cork  to  accompany  them  to  Queens- 
town to  witness  the  ceremony.    Accordingly  the 
River  Steamers  Company's  steamer  Citizen  was 
chartered  for  the  occasion,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  a 
goodly  company  asseiublpd  on  board  her  as  she  lay 
at  the  Custom  House  Quay,  both  Harbour  Board 
and  Corporation  being  well  representeil.  They  were 
attended  by  the  excellently  trained  banii  of  the  7th 
Royal  Fusiliers,  under  the  baton  of  Mr.  J.V.  Moran. 
On  arrival  at  Queenstown  all  eyes  were  centered 
on  the  floating  shears,  from  whicli  the  tirsi  block  of 
the  new  quay  was  suspended  about  midway  In  the 
water,  and  about  which  a  large  crowd  had  collected 
anxiously  awaiting  the  ceremony.     Tlie  flnatlng 
shears,  with  the  luachiuery  for  lifting  the  concrete 
blocks,  was  supplied  to  the  contractor,  Mr.  J. 
Delany,  of  this  city,  by  a  London  firm.    The  hull 
is  100  ft.  long,  32  ft.  wide,  9  ft.  10  in.  deep  fore, 
and  13  ft.  10  in.  aft.     The  shear  legs  are  fixed  at 
the  fore   end,  together   with  a  pair  of  powerful 
pulley- blocks  and  chains  for  raising  and  lowering 
the  massive   blocks   of  concrete,   about  140  of 
which    will   be   altogether  required,  and  which 
are  rectangular,  being  20  ft.  in  depth,  8  ft.  in  thick- 
ness, and  of  12  ft.  frontage,  each  weighing  close  on 
120  tons.    At  the  after  end  of  the  hull  is  con- 
structed six  water  tanks  capable  of  holding  150 
I    tons  of  water,  to  act  as  a  counterbalance  to  the 
'    block.    To  these  tanks  a  centrifugal  pump  is  con- 
'    necti-d,8o  that  they  can  be  filled  when  raising  the 
block  and  emptied  when  lowering  it,  and   by  this 
means  the  hull  c«n  at  all  times  be  kept  on  an  even 
keel.     Tbe   machinery  consists   of  a  locomotive 
lioiler  and  a  pair  of  eight-horse  power  horizontal 
f-uglnes  connected  by  gearings  to  two  drums,  each 
7  I  t.  long  by  4  ft.  diameter,  and  chains  pass  over  two 
powerful  pulley-blocks,  which  are  attached  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  shear-legs,  the  lower  pulley -blocks 
liping  fitted  to  massive  forsied   beams,  the  ends  of 
which  are  slotted  out  to  receive  the  lifting  bars, 
brjd  by  this  means  the  huge  block  is  suspended 
from  four  points,  and  kept  perfectly  level.  The 
engines  drive  a  pair  of  screw  propellers  which  con- 
siderably assist  in  working  the  shears  into  position, 
(^n  the  arrival  of  the  party,  tbe  Mayor,  attired  In 
liis  official   robes,  attended  by  his  sergeants,  and 
iiccompanied  by  Mr.  Philip  Barry,  engineer  of  the 
Harbour  Board  ;  Captain  Byrne,  Harbour  Master  j 
Mr.  Sutton,  Deputy  Harbour  Master;  Sir  Ueorge 
Penrose,  Mr.  B.  Scott  and  others,  proceeded  to  the  | 
floating  shears,  where  they  were  received  by  Mr.  j 
Delany,coiitraclor  i  Mr  Henry  Keating,  C.  E  ,  clerk  | 
of  works;  Mr.  J.  H.  Carter,  a  member  of  the  tiriu 
who  supplied  th^  shears,  and  M  r.  Donovan,  furfinan  | 
''f  works.    Tlie  Mayor  gave  the  order  to  coinmence 
)"werin((the  block,  portion  ol  which  was  then  about 
f'  ft.  over  Water ;    and   as    it   was   being  very 
-  noothly  and  gradually  lowered,  he  said,—"  Aullio- 
-'d  and  honoured  as  I  am  by  the  Cork  Hai  bour 
Mujuii«*ioiiers  to  lake  lli*-  c.'.ief  pun  in  jieiloruiing 


the  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  this 
great  project  which  they  lm\e  undertaken  for  the 
improveiuent  of  this  port,  I  most  heartily  comply 
with  the  request.  I  now  direct  that  this  block  lie 
lowered  to  Its  destinalloii,  and  thus  on  behalf  of  the 
Commissioners  I  commence  this  great  work 
which,  when  finished,  will,  I  hope  and  trust, 
redound  to  the  advantage  and  prosperity  of 
the  port  of  Cork  and  the  country  generally  as 
well  as  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. I  call  upon  all  present  to  join  me  in 
humbly  supplicating  God's  blessing  upon  the  under- 
taking." The  band  here  struck  up  "  Rule 
Britannia,"  and  tbe  cheers  of  those  assembled,  as 
the  buse  block  was  lowered  into  its  berth,  were 
loud  and  long.  As  the  block  reached  water  level, 
the  Mayor  smashed  a  bottle  of  brandy  on  it,  lormally 
declaring,  at  the  same  time,  the  block  well  and  truly 
laid.  The  whole  machinery  worked  most  smoothly, 
and  the  immense  block  was  lowered  with  an  ease 
which,  considering  its  weight,  was  nothing  short  of 
wonderful ;  in  fact,  had  it  only  weighed  a  few 
pounds  it  could  not  have  been  placed  in  position 
with  greater  ease.  Subsequently  the  well-known 
divers,  Da  vis  and  Sutherland,  con  tractors  for  the  sub- 
marine part  of  the  quay,  went  down  and  saw  the  block 
laid  in  its  proper  groove.  We  must  congratulate 
Mr.  Delany,  the  contractor,  for  having  in  the  first 
instance  tlie  enterprise  to  obtain  at  a  cost  of  close 
on  £5,000  the  floating  shears  which  will  facilitate 
him  so  much  in  carryirig  out  his  contract,  and  in 
the  next  place  tor  having  engaged  the  services  of 
the  most  skilled  men  procurable  to  carry  out  the 
diving  operations.  This  enterprising  spirit  is  in 
itself  a  suHicient  guarantee  that  the  contractor 
intends  leaving  nothing  undone  which  can  enable 
him  to  corafilete  the  work  in  a  manner  creditable  to 
himselt  and  to  tbe  port  of  Cork.  Mr.  Delany  is 
bound  by  his  contract  to  have  the  quay  completed 
within  two  years.  He  has  now  twenty-seven  blocksof 
equal  dimensions  with  that  laiil  yesterday  ready  to  be 
laid  ;  these  will  make  up  an  aggregate  frontage  of 
200  ft.,  and  with  the  facilities  with  which  he  has 
provided  himself  the  contractor  expects  to  be  able 
to  lay  one  block  at  each  low  tide.  The  party 
having  re-embarked,  the  steamer  proceeded  up  the 
Carrigaline  river,  and  on  its  return  came  to  anchor 
in  Drake's  Pnol,  where  an  elegant  dejeuner  was 
partaken  of,  followed  by  toasts  and  speeches. 


"MEND  YOUR  .WAYS." 

(INSCEIBED  TO  THE  CIVIC  COUNCIL.) 

"  Mend  your  ways,"  said  the  Magistrate  stern, 
As  he  gave  six  months  to  the  building  thief; 

"  'Tis  never  too  late,  my  man,  to  learu ; 

Work  for  your  living  and  honestly  earn, 
And  resolve  when  free  to  turn  a  new  leaf." 

"  Mend  your  ways,"  said  the  Justice-in-Chief 
To  members  in  court  of  a  local  board. 

"  Though  dressed  in  little  authority  brief, 

Still  you  deny  your  townsmen  relief, 

Your  parish  is  a  scandal — 'pon  my  word  ! 

Mend  your  ways,"  by  repairing  your  roads, 
Conslructiug  new  drains  and  cleansing  the  old. 

Diit  lies  in  your  streets  and  lanes  in  loads  ; 

Neglect  is  apparent,  and  all  of  it  bodes 
A  future  harvest  of  evils  untold  ! 

"  Mend  your  ways,"  said  the  architect  who 

Had  cautioned  a  builder  twice  before  ; 
"  Mend  your  ways,  or  I'll  make  you  undo 
The  work  your  workmen  are  'scamping'  through: 
I'll  certify  for  such  work  no  more." 

We're  mending  our  ways  through  Parliament, 

We're  mending  our  ways  through  the  Public  Press; 

But  the  many  reck  not  the  good  intent 

Of  the  few,  still  labouring  on  content, 
And  mending  the  world  nevertheless. 

C.  H.  C. 


THE  TIMBER  TRADE. 

In  their  circular  for  current  month,  Messrs.  Farti- 
worth  and  Jardlne,  Liverpool, state  that  the  arrivals 
from  British  North  America  during  the  past  month 
have  been  66  vessels  44,873  tons,  against  62  vessels 
43,61lj  tons  during  the  like  period  last  year.  We 
liave  again  had  a  large  import,  and  whilst 
there  lias  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  consuinplioii 
of  square  timber  during  the  month,  there  has  been 
a  very  large  falling  off  in  the  consumption  of  di-als, 
and  slocks  on  the  whole  have  increased.  This  is 
much  to  be  regretted  in  the  present  depressed  slate 
of  the  market,  and  it  is  very  dt^sirable  that  llie  iiu- 
porl  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  should  be  on  a 
much  reduced  scale,  otherwise  there  will  be  lit  tie 
hope  of  reaction  in  pi  ices  taking  place  ibis  year. 
Of  yellow  pine  limber  sales  have  been  at  very  luw 
prices;  the  consuinption  has  been  little  more  than 
lialfof  Ihe  like  month  in  1678,  and  the  siock  now 
exceeds  that  of  iust  year.    For  ouk  ihcrt  has  been 


a  good  delivery,  some  large  sales  having  been 
made,  but  all  of  the  best  quality,  and  at  low  prices  ; 
ordinary  wood  is  quite  iieuh'cted.  ited  pine  ai.d 
elm  are  sold  in  very  limited  qiiaiilities,  and  price* 
are  low.  Ash,  unless  of  prinii' quality,  is  very  un- 
saleable. Tbe  import  of  pine  den  Is  lias  been  excessive, 
being  3,983  staiiilards  against  1,G70  last  year,  ami, 
with  the  present  liinlted  demand,  slocks  are  far  too 
large;  odd  sizes  are  very  difficult  to  sell.  The  im- 
port of  spruce  deals,  though  less  than  during  the 
like  month  last  year,  has  still  been  too  large  and 
much  in  excess  of  the  demand,  the  consumption 
sliovvliig  a  marked  fulling  off  as  compared  with  last 
year;  stocks  are  acciimulaiini;,  and  unless  ship- 
ments are  greatly  reduced  there  will  be  litile 
chance  of  prices  improving.  Latterly  there  have 
been  fewer  cargoes  pressing  on  the  market,  and  the 
late  auction  sales  show  a  slight  improvement  in 
price;  the  future  course  of  the  market  will 
altogether  depend  upon  the  quantity  coming  forward 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  Pine  deals  con- 
tinue neglected  and  without  any  improvement  in 
value.  For  birch  there  is  a  better  demand,  and 
tbe  late  sales  have  been  at  higher  rates.  The 
arrivals  of  pitch  pine  during  the  past  month  have 
been  2  vessels  2,121  tons,  against  4  vessels  2,240 
tons  last  year.  The  deliveries  during  the  monili 
have  been  satisfactory,  but  stocks,  whilst  reduced 
to  a  more  moderate  compass,  are  si  ill  ample.  There 
have  been  no  cargo  sales  ex  quay  during  the  month, 
and  there  is  no  change  in  value.  The  arrivals  of 
Baltic  and  European  woods  during  the  month  have 
been  23  vessels  9,855  tons,  against  23  vessels  10,398 
tons  last  year.  Fir  timber  has  gone  into  consump- 
tion to  a  fair  extent,  and  of  some  descriptions  tlie 
stock  Is  light.  Of  red  deals  a  few  cargoes  have 
been  imported,  bat  the  bulk  has  gone  into  stock, 
the  demand  having  been  very  limited.  Floorini; 
boards  are  dull  of  sale,  and  in  face  of  the  ample 
stock  and  small  demand  buyers  are  not  disposed 
to  respond  to  tbe  advanced  prices  demanded  by 
shippers. 

LAW. 

FAILURE  OF  METAL  GIRDERS. 

AN  ARBITRATION  CASE. 

Wilson  V.  Wheelan — Wheelan  v.  Lucas  ami 
Son. — The  questions  involved  in  the  actions 
entered  in  the  above  names  were,  by  consent 
of  the  parties,  referred  to  arbitration.  On 
the  6th  inst.  Messrs.  T.  A.  Dickson,  M.P., 
J.P.,  and  John  J.  O'Hagan,  J.P.,  with  John 
F.  Harris  as  umpire,  sat  in  the  Court-house, 
Newry,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  an  inquiry. 
The  facts  can  be  gleaned  from  the  following : 

The  plaintiff  Wilson,  in  the  spring  of  1873, 
entered  into  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a 
second  storey  to  his  spinning-mill  in  Edward- 
street,  Newry,  with  defendant,  Wheelan,  a 
builder  and  contractor.  Wheelan  thereupon 
contracted  with  Messrs.  Lucas  and  Sou, 
iron-founders,  for  the  supply  of  metal  pillars 
and  girders  to  support  the  masonry  of  the 
second  storey.  On  Sunday,  the  12th  of  April, 
1874,  one  of  these  girders  broke,  falling  on 
the  floor  of  the  spinning-room  and  bringing 
down  with  it  a  quantity  of  masonry.  Ou 
examination  of  this  beam  it  was  found  that 
it  was  defective,  and  liability  having  been 
admitted  on  the  part  of  the  founders,  a  new 
beam  was  supplied  by  them,  and  the  cost  of 
fixing  same  was  also  defrayed  by  them.  On 
the  24th  of  December  last  a  second  beam 
gave  away,  and  again  on  the  1st  of  January 
following  a  third  beam  broke.  After  some 
correspondence  the  contractor  Wheelan,  and 
the  founders,  Lucas  and  Son,  declined  to 
accept  responsibility,  and  thereupon  the 
plaintiff'  replaced  the  broken  girders,  and 
had  the  remaining  ones  strengthened  by  tie- 
bars  and  truss-rods,  and  commenced  his 
action  against  Wheelan  for  damages  in  re- 
spect of  the  injury  sustained  by  him.  Wheelan 
alleged  that  if  he  were  liable  to  plaintiff,  he 
would  be  entiled  to  recover  any  damages 
awarded  against  him  over  against  the  firm  of 
Lucas  and  Son,  who  had  contracted  to  supply 
him  with  the  girders,  and  he  thereupon  com- 
menced an  action  against  Lucas  and  Son. 
The  award  has  not  as  yet  been  made  known. 

Mr.  Monroe,  Q.C.,  Law  Adviser  (instruc- 
ted by  Mr.  Jas.  Henry,  solicitor,  Dublin), 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff  Wilson  ;  Mr.  Orr 
(instructed  by  Messrs.  Greer  and  Mullen, 
Newry),  for  defendstnt  Wheelan  ;  and  Air. 
Dodd  (instructed  by  Jlr.  James  Murphy, 
Newry)  for  Lucas  aud  Sou. 
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ANTIQUITIES  OF  FINGAL  * 
By  John  S.  Sloane,  Architect,  M.  Inst.  C.E  .1. 

NO.  I. — ST.  DOULOUGH's. 

I  CANNOT  now  remember  when  it  was  that 
I  first  took  a  pleasure  in  roaming  about  my 
native  Fingal.  It  is  a  great  many  years 
since  I  brought  home  to  my  mother  from 
Killester  graveyard  the  produce  of  the  trees 
■which  grew  there  in  rich  luxuriance  to  make 
elder-berry  jam,  but  the  fact  is  painfully  im- 
pressed upon  me  from  the  gross  ingratitude 
with  which  my  efforts  to  please  were  treated 
l)y  my  parent  when  she  heard  of  the  locality 
from  whence  I  brought  my  botanical  off"ering8 ; 
and  the  loss  of  her  sugar  and  trouble  (sugar 
in  those  days  was  much  dearer  than  now, 
"  preserving  lump  "  being  at  least  Is.  the 
pound),  for  she  could  not  think  of  Jarjiiiif/ 
the  confection,  no  matter  how  v/ell  prenerrrd. 

The  little  church  made  an  easy  copy  for 
an  effective  sketch,  as  did  Artane,  old  Clon- 
tarf  Castle  with  its  Norman  keep  (and  funny 
entrance  and  Gothic  windows,  like  a  stable 
turned  religious  I — before  William  Vitruvius 
Morrison  restored  it),  Kilbarrack,  Kinsaley, 
Carrickhill,  and  Howth;t  but  the  crowning 
gem  was  and  is  St.  Doulough's.  I  regret  to 
say  I  have  no  sketch-book  now  extant  older 
than  one  of  1844 ;  but  I  remember  distinctly 
making  drawings  of  these  places  as  far  back 
as  1836. 

In  185G I  had  the  honour  of  being  admitted 
a  member  of  the  St.  Patrick's  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Ecclesiology,  and,  as  it  was  almost 
considered  a  sine  qui  nan  of  membership  to 
read  a  paper,  I,  with  considerable  ditlidence, 
suggested  the  subject  of  St.  Doulough's, 
•which  was  at  once  kindly  sanctioned  by  the 
council.  Having  made  most  careful  and 
elaborate  measurements  of  the  unique  build- 
ings, and  drawings  of  the  well  and  St. 
Catherine's  i)ond,  I  read  my  paper  at  the 
May  meeting  of  the  society  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Institution,  College-street,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  it  published  in  their  pro- 
ceedings, illustrated  with  reduced  copies  of 
luy  drawings. 

I  am  not  aware  whether  the  attention 
thus  drawn  to  the  state  of  St.  Doulough's 
had  anything  to  do  with  its  repair,  but  I  felt 
much  flattered  when,  two  years  afterwards,  I 
was  asked  to  assist  (with  a  committee  then 
in  process  of  formation,  consisting  of  some 
of  our  greatest  authorities  on  such  subjects) 
in  devising  the  best  means  of  rescuing  the 
ancient  remains  from  ruin.  Meetings  were 
held  ;  my  views  met  with  the  most  courteous 
consideration,  and  were  assisted  by  Doctors 
Petrie,  Reeves,  Todd,  and  the  other  savants, 
and  in  August,  1859,  my  final  report  was 
received  at  a  meeting  in  the  Library  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  when  it  was  decided 
to  collect  subscriptions.  Thanks  were  voted 
to  me  in  January,  1860,  for  my  gratuitous 
services  and  exertions  ;  and  the  works  of 
reparation  commenced  in  the  month  of 
March  following. 

These  buildings,  to  which  I  will  now  have 
the  pleasure  of  calling  the  reader's  attention, 
appear  to  have  interested  several  writers  of 
eminence  ;  and,  in  common  with  other  simi- 
larly stone-roofed  structures  in  Ireland,  much 
has  been  written  about  them,  although  very 
little  of  a  satisfactory  nature  can  be  said  to 
have  been  arrived  at. 

I  have  read  nearly  all  the  authors  who  have 
treated  on  the  buildings  at  St.  Doulough's, 
and  I  find  in  some  cases  the  most  conflicting 
statements,  whilst  in  others  the  writers 
appear  to  have  merely  followed  in  the  beaten 
path  of  their  predecessors.  The  name  of 
Doulough  I  find  spelled  differently  by  almost 
every  author.  Doctor  Ledwich,  in  his 
"Antiquities  of  Ireland"  (second  edition, 
1803),  says:— "St.  Tulloch  or  St.  Doulach 
is  a  corruption  of  St.  Olave.  Now  St.  Olave 
was  born  in  993,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five,  so  that  this  chapel  could  not  be 
older  than  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century."  On  this  Lanigan  (vol.  iii.  p.  359-60) 

•  Substance  of  a  paper  read  before  the  St.  Patrick's  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Ecclesiology;  with  additions  of  a  later  date. 

t  For  notice  of  Howtli,  see  Ibish  Buiujeb,  October  15th, 
1878. 


remarks  : — "The  doctor  had  no  right  to  rob 
the  Irish  nation  of  St.  Doulagh  or  rather 
Doulach  and  give  him  to  the  Danes,  as  he 
does  at  page  147,  where  he  says  that  Doulach 
is,  &c.,  V.  ut  xup.  But  St.  Doulagh  was  an 
Irishman,  son  of  Amalgad,  son  of  Sinell,  &c., 
and  his  memory  was  revered  on  17th  of 
November,  in  the  spot  called  Clncluir,  on 
which  the  church  is  situated.  The  Doctor 
might  have  learned  this  much  even  from 
Archdall  (at  St.  Doulough's),  without  intro- 
ducing his  favourite  Danes,  and  on  enquiry 
he  could  have  found  that  St.  Doulough  must 
have  lived  a  very  long  time  before  St.  Olave 
was  born.  He  refers  to  Harris  (History  of 
Dublin,  p.  86),  who  says  that  there  was  a  St. 
!  Olave's  Church  at  end  of  Fishamble-street, 
I  vulgarly  called  St.  Tullocli's,  or,  he  adds,  St. 

Doulach's.  Hut  Hai'ris  makes  no  mention 
j  of  St.  Doulach's  in  Fingal,  with  which  place 
!  the  vulgarly  named  St.  Tulloch's  had  nothing 
j  to  do." 

I  In  some  of  the  works  that  I  have  exa- 
'  mined  on  the  subject  I  find  a  statement  so 

far-fetched  that  it  is  worth  noticing  hero. 

St.  Doulough's  is  described  as : — 

"  A  curacy  in  diocpse  of  Dublin, xit.  In  har.OoolooU, 
Co.  Uulilin,  |>rov.  I.einstcr,  about  four  niilenN.E. 
from  the  metropolis.  It  liiis  been  lonjf  noted  for  a 
well  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  adjoining;  to 
wliicli  is  a  email  place  called  St.  Catherine's  pond. 
The  cliiircli  here  is  worth  attention.  It  is  one  of 
these  few  structures  in  this  kingdom  erected  from 
the  be<jinninz  of  the  eiulith  to  close  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  in  a  difFereiit  style  of  architecture 
fi'om  any  at  this  day  to  he  found  either  in  Britain 
or  the  western  parts  of  Kurope,  being  evidently 
built  in  imitation  of  the  original  Christian  churches 
in  the  southern  countries  taken  from  the  ancient 
heathen  temples  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  and 
which,  probably,  were  introduced  into  this  island 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman  clergy,  who  retired  from 
their  native  countries  on  the  arrival  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals  into  the  Roman  empire.  These 
churches  now  remaining  in  Ireland  are  all  remark- 
ably small,  seldom  exceeding  40  ft.  in  lentith,  and 
20  in  breadth,  being  covered  with  circular  stone 
arches,  under  stone  pediment  roofs  ;  and  the  walls 
and  arches  frequently  oruumented  with  columns  aiid 
pilasters,  in  rude  imitation  of  the  Corinthian  and 
Doric  orders.  They  are,  however,  in  respect  to 
taste,  far  superior  to  anything  erected  during  the 
beginning  of  the  latter  ages  when  the  Gothic  method 
of  building  was  introduced  from  Britain."— The 
"  Gazeteer  of  Ireland,"  1799,  also  "  Post  Chaise 
Companion,"  1805,  in  which  above  is  copied  almost 
verbatim. 

In  each  of  the  foregoing,  which  are 
similar  in  tone  to  others  I  have  met  with,  it 
will  be  remarked  that  the  writers  distinctly 
lead  one  to  believe  that  the  building  at  St. 
Doulough's,  as  well  as  the  other  similarly 
stone-roofed  structures  in  Ireland,  were 
copied  from  the  heathen  temples  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  I  have  looked  in  vain 
for  anything  bearing  the  slightest  resem- 
blance to  the  Doric  or  Corinthian  orders, — 
neither  pilasters,  nor  anything  apiDroaching 
columnar  architecture  met  my  eye,  and  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  strange  manner 
in  which  these  writers  describe  this  building. 

The  approach  to  the  ancient  edifice  is 
through  a  small  avenue,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  which,  and  at  the  side  of  the  road 
from  Dublin  to  Malahide,  is  a  stone  cross  of 
somewhat  singular  shape,  the  arms  of  which 
are  very  short,  increasing  towards  their  ex- 
tremities, like  those  of  a  Maltese  cross.  It 
is  of  a  very  coarse  granite  without  any  sculp- 
ture or  ornament,  and  stands  on  a  raised 
stylobate  of  two  steps.  In  D'Alton's 
"History  of  the  County  of  Dublin"  it  is 
stated  that  this  is  one  of  a  series  of  crosses 
that  served  to  mark  the  mearing  or  boundary 
of  the  chapelry  of  Kinsealy.  In  Lewis's 
"  Toj)ographical  Dictionary  "  I  find  that  this 
cross  formerly  stood  over  the  south  door  of 
the  building.  My  own  opinion  agrees  with 
D'Alton. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  describe  this  very 
curious  building.  Approaching  it,  the  most 
indiff'erent  spectator  cannot  fail  in  being  im- 
pressed by  the  singularity  of  the  structure. 
An  examination  of  it  furnishes  the  ecclesiolo- 
gist  with  much  food  for  conjecture  as  to  the 
probable  intentions  of  the  founders,  and  it 


is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  present 
day  wo  have  little  else  than  conjecture  to 
guide  us. 

Small  as  it  is,  it  contains  seven  separate 
apartments  and  three  stairs,  and  the 
mumber  of  windows  in  west  end  would  in- 
dicate the  existence  of  a  timber  floor  at  one 
time,  and  other  small  rooms.  The  only 
entrance  now  remaining  is  through  a  very 
low  pointed  doorway,  formed  in  a  sort  of 
porch,  projecting  like  a  massive  buttress 
from  the  south-west  corner  of  the  tower. 
This  doorway  is  merely  an  open  without 
ornament  or  moulding  of  any  kind,  and  in  it 
I  had  fixed  in  1860  a  massive  door  and  frame, 
with  wrought-iron  mediiBval  hinges,  lock, 
and  furniture,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be 
the  original  entrance.  Through  it  you  enter 
a  small  vaulted  apartment  now  lighted  by  two 
windows,  one  above  the  other ;  a  chapel  con- 
taining what  is  generally  and  traditionally 
believed  to  be  the  altar  tomb  of  St.  Doulough. 
Behind  this  is  an  arched  opening,  through 
which  the  tomb  can  be  seen  from  the  eastern 
chamber,  probably  for  the  use  of  communi- 
cants. South  of  the  altar  or  tomb  and  this 
opening  is  a  passage  pierced  through  the 
massive  wall,  curved,  and  leading  to  the 
principal  apartment  of  the  building,  which  is 
21  ft.  7  in.  in  length,  averaging  9  ft.  9  in.  in 
width,  and  to  the  apex  of  vaulted  roof  10  ft. 
This  chamber  occupies  the  length  of  one 
portion  of  the  building,  and  includes  all 
under  the  tower,  the  vault  of  which  is  groined 
with  the  rudest  masonry,  without  liernes  or 
ribs ;  it  was  formerly  lighted  by  four  windows, 
one  of  which  has  muUions  and  dressings  of 
sandstone,  beautifully  wrought,  and  is  in  good 
preservation  ;  it  is  of  a  later  date  than  other 
portions  of  the  building ;  the  jambs  are 
without  splay,  and  I  believe  it  to  have  been 
placed  there  about  the  sixteenth  century,  as 
its  style  would  mark  that  period.  The  prin- 
cipal window  also  is  in  good  preservation  ;  it 
is  of  a  very  early  decorated  style,  and  has 
dressings  and  muUions  of  fine  limestone ; 
the  central  shaft  appears  to  have  been  broken 
at  some  remote  period,  and  replaced  by  a 
shaft  of  red  granite  or  sandstone  of  a  kind 
foreign  to  the  locality.  The  north  window 
and  other  south  window  had  been  built  up  ; 
the  remains  of  their  tracery  is  soft  sandstone 
or  oolite.  In  clearing  out  the  accumulated 
rubbish  of  the  floor  the  central  shaft  of  this 
window  was  found  and  restored  to  its  proper 
position.  The  stone  used  in  the  tracery  of 
several  of  the  windows  must  have  been 
brought  from  a  considerable  distance,  nothing 
of  the  kind  existing  in  the  country  or  its 
neighbourhood. 

In  making  the  many  repairs  entrusted  to 
me  by  the  committee  in  1859,  and  studiously 
avoiding  anything  like  restoration,  excepting 
so  far  as  opening  built-up  doors  and  windows, 
many  matters  concealed  or  covered  up  became 
revealed  ;  and  when  it  was  decided  to  build  a 
new  church — a  work  that  my  increased  and 
peculiar  professional  engagements  prevented 
my  undertaking, — the  ancient  arrangements 
brought  to  light  in  the  preparing  of  the  old 
works  added  greatly  to  the  already  perplexing 
nature  of  the  building.*  Two  separate 
hagioscopes  or  squints  became  exposed,  one 
in  two  parts  commanding  the  long  east 
chamber,  and  one  in  the  extraordinary 
bevelled  off  north-west  angle;  also  a  very 
low  square-headed  door  in  the  corner  beside 
the  larger  hagioscope,  and  three  square 
openings  with  well-preserved  bevelled 
dressings  of  limestone ;  the  larger  hagio- 
scope and  door  are  in  pointed  arch  springing 
from  corbelling  in  east  angle  of  tower  and 
abutting  on  similar  corbelling  in  west 
angle,  and  a  second  pointed  arch  springing 
from  the  north-west  bevelled  angle.  These 
works  date  long  subsequently  to  the  other 
buildings,  but  plainly  indicate  the  residence 
of  an  anchoret  in  the  cell  over  the  little 
chapel  in  which  is  the  altar  tomb,  and  from 
which  is  a  separate  stair  and  square-headed 


*  The  "aew  church  was  built  by  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Harcourt- 
street,  from  a  design  by  Messrs.  Lanyon,  Lynn  and 
Lanyon.  and  consecrated  on  the  25tli  January,  1865,  by  thu 
Archbishop  of  Dublin;  it  veiy  ingeniously  utilises  the  hagio- 
scopes, &c.  See  Dublin  Bdildkb  of  February,  1865. 
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doorway.  There  is  no  evidence  of  tbe  style 
or  extent  of  the  building  for  the  use  of  which 
these  corbelled  arches  were  erected,  the 
small  square  two-light  squint  gives  on  the 
tomb,  whilst  the  square  openings  at  the  side 
were  no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
food  to  the  inmate,  and  for  confession,  ven- 
tilation, &c.  In  many  places  I  have  seen 
additional  buildings  or  aisles  added  on  to  the 
original  ancient  structure,  as  at  Killiney 
and  Howth,  and  these  arches  would  show 
that  such  an  aisle  was  erected  here ;  but 
there  is  no  means  now  of  arriving  at  what 
may  have  been  its  extent  or  architectural 
elevation,  unless  we  attempt  to  draw  some 
conclusion  from  the  square  and  bevelled 
corbel  stones,  two  of  which  appear  at  the 
west  end  and  others  at  the  side.  They  may 
have  formed  supports  for  the  eaves  of  an 
L_-shaped  addition  demolished  to  make  room 
for  the  church,  the  removal  of  which  in  1861 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  seeing  that 
portion  of  the  old  building. 

Very  careful  photographs  were  taken  by 
my  old  friend,  Mr.  William  Allen,  of  Henry- 
street,  an  accomplished  amateur  who  evinced 
a  great  interest  in  the  proceedings,  and 
spared  neither  time,  expense,  nor  trouble  in 
furnishing  the  committee  and  myself  with 
pictures  that  much  facilitated  the  work,  and 
remain  as  faithful  records  of  the  building, 
and  from  these  principally  have  been  made 
the  sketches  with  which  I  propose  to  illustrate 
the  remaining  portion  of  this  paper.  The 
success  of  the  executive  portion  of  the  under- 
taking was  altogether  due  to  the  energy  of 
the  incumbent,  the  Eev.  William  Studdert 
Kennedy,  M.A.,  who  had  much  up-hill  work 
to  surmount  and  annoyances  to  face  that  it 
is  not  in  my  province  to  do  more  than 
mention ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating, 
that  if  it  were  not  for  him  there  would  be 
little  remaining  of  St.  Doulough's  to-day. 
(To  be  continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
"  RESTORATION." 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — In  the  Builder  of  23rd  ult.  appeared 
a  letter  on  the  mistakes  that  occur  by  archi- 
tects and  others  often  supposing  carvings, 
&c.,  of  comparatively  recent  date  to  be 
ancient.  To  this  I  can  add  the  following  : — 
In  the  ancient  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Mary 
at  Youghal  is  a  very  fine  pulpit,  carved,  and 
bearing  considerable  appearance  of  antiquity, 
but  the  man  who  made  it  was  living  a  few 
years  ago,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  living  still. 
He  was  working  at  some  repair  inside  the 
pulpit  when  it  so  happened  that,  in  1860,  a 
certain  nobleman,  looking  at  the  interesting 
restorations  made  in  the  church  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Hayman,  and  observing  to  a  friend, 
"  The  head  does  not  ache  that  designed  that 
pulpit,"  was  considerably  startled  by  the 
head  in  question  appearing  over  the  desk  and 
saying,  "  Why,  then,  my  lord,  my  head  does 
ache  ;  and  I  would  like  a  something  to  drink 
your  lordship's  health  this  morning," — a 
request  that,  after  a  hearty  laugh,  was  com- 
plied with.  2_ 

Youghal,  Co.  Cork,  2nd  Sept.,  1879. 


THE  LATE  FRANCIS  JOHNSTON  AND 
THE  GATE  AT  THE  OLD 
BARRACK  BRIDGE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir,— In  your  publication  of  1st  inst. 
mention  is  made  (in  that  interesting  article 
with  the  masonic  signature  on  "  Things  Not 
■Generally  Known")  of  a  tal)let  with  the 
name  of  the  architect  Francis  Johnston,  and 
date.  Sec,  originally  inserted  in  the  wall  of 
the  tower  of  the  old  Military  Gate  at  Barrack 
Bridge,  i.e.,  old  Bloody  Bridge, 

I  do  not  remember  any  tablet  with  the 
name  of  the  architect  or  date,  but  I  well 
remember  his  arms  in  stone  between  the 
towers  on  Liffey  side  of  the  gate.  Indeed 
one  could  not  weU  pass  over  the  bridge  from 


Ellis's-quay  without  having  his  curiosity 
excited  as  to  what  could  be  concealed  by  the 
wooden  casing  that  so  long  remained  in  a 
rotting  condition  attached  to  the  curtain  wall. 

About  1842  this  casing  was  carried  away  in 
a  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  and  the  piece  of 
what  was  at  once  pronounced  by  the  gobe- 
mouehes  "presumptuous  sculpture"  revealed. 
I  can  remember  many  opinions  being 
given  in  letters  to  the  daily  papers  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  arms  being  concealed  by  the 
timber  casing  for  so  many  years,  and  my 
impression  is,  that  the  architect,  having 
placed  the  memento  there,  did  not  wish  to 
raise  any  question  with  perhaps  "  a  new  king 
which  knew  not  Joseph,"  and  when  the 
scaffolding  was  removed  the  casing  was  for- 
gotten (accidentally  on  purpose).  Years  ago, 
in  1847,  when  I  went  to  see  the  gateway  at 
Kilmainham,  I  missed  the  arms,  and  enquired 
about  them,  wishing  if  possible  to  have  them 
as  a  specimen  of  an  old  friend's  (Edward 
Smyth)  handiwork,  and  was  directed  to  the 
Ordnance  Department  in  Castle-yard,  whei-e 
I  saw  the  stone,  much  damaged.  A  length- 
ened correspondence  ensued  as  to  price,  &c. 
But  in  meantime  it  disappeared,  and  so  ended 
the  matter — one  of  those  "  Things  Not 
Generally  Known." — Yours,  &c., 

John  S.  Sloane. 

Dublin,  12th  September,  1879. 

P.S. — The  Dublin  colSn-maker  referred  to 
built  a  great  many  houses.  When  last  I  saw 
him  (in  1859)  he  was  "  getting  up"  some  small 
cottages  between  the  canal  bridge  and  Castle 
Forbes  in  Sheriff-street,  Upper.  He  said, 
"  Ah,  Mr.  S.,  I  have  built  a  great  many 
houses  in  my  time,  and  am  now,  in  my  old 
days,  living  in  lodgings."  As  to  Conciliation 
Hall,  it  appears  but  as  yesterday  since  Tom 
Steele  designed  that  edifice,  and  used  his 
endeavours  to  quiet  the  small  rebellion  in 
Sackville-street,  caused  by  Croall's  coaches. 

J.  S.  S. 


THE  MACHINERY  OF  GAS  TRADING. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — In  my  last  letter  I  endeavoured  to 
shew  how  the  ratepayers  of  Dublin  were 
fleeced  of  upwards  of  £2,100  per  annum,  viz., 
in  wages  for  lamplighters,  &c.,  that  were  not 
required,  and  for  gas  that  was  never  con- 
sumed in  their  public  lamps.  For  one-fourth 
of  that  sum  they  are  indebted  to  the  ignorance 
or  stupidity  of  members  of  No.  1  Committee  ; 
for  the  other  three-fourths  thsy  have  to 
thank  the  spirit  of  mean,  greedy  cunning, 
by  which  the  municipal  department  of  the 
Gas  Company  is  governed  ;  and  I  will  now 
shew  how  the  same  spirit  nearly  doubled  this 
wanton  extra  taxation,  a  couple  of  months 
only  having  to  elapse  until  a  repetition  of  the 
dose  ivill  be  attempted, — perhaps  to  a  greater 
extent. 

When  the  contract  between  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Paving  and  Lighting  and  the 
Hibernian  Gas  Company  for  lighting  the 
streets,  &c.,  expired  in  1866,  Committee  No. 
1  in  reply  to  their  advertisement,  received 
tenders  from  three  competing  gas  companies. 
The  tender  sent  in  by  the  Alliance  Gas 
Company,  proposing  for  ten  years  to  give 
16-candle  gas  at  3s.  lid.  per  thousand,  find- 
ing everything  necessary  for  the  proper  light- 
ing of  the  city, — mains,  meters,  lamps,  and 
pillars,  governors,  &c.,  and  keepinrj  all  in 
correct  repair  during  that  period,  was  accepted 
by  the  committee,  and  a  contract  was  signed 
on  those  terms.  At  that  time  the  price  of 
gas  to  private  consumers  was  4s.  6d.  per 
thousand,  and  the  Gas  Company  considered 
that  the  expense  of  collecting  the  amounts  of 
the  consumers'  bills,  bad  debts,  and  discount 
to  the  largest  consumer  in  Dublin,  was  equi- 
valent to  the  use  of  lamps,  &c.,  along  with 
the  7d.  reduction  in  tlie  price  of  the  gas 
made  in  favour  of  the  Corporation. 

That  the  gas  consumers  of  Dublin  have 
often  had  reason  to  deplore  the  absence  of  a 
second  or  third  gas  company,  is  but  too  well 
known  ;  but  never  was  that  want  made  more 
apparent  than  when  the  present  contract  for 
lighting  the  public  lamps  was  under  consi- 
deration in  1870.     At  that  time  the  Gas 


Company  had  given  notice  that  the  price  of 
gas  to  private  consumers  would  be  4s.  9d. 
per  1,000,  but  they  not  only  demanded  for 
the  future  lighting  of  the  city  lamps  4s.  3d. 
for  the  gas,  but  also  9s.  per  lamp  per  annum 
for  the  maintenance  of  them,  and  £2,000  a- 
year  as  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  gas  mains, 
&c.  Bij  course  the  Gas  Company  when 
making  that  demand  never  expected  to  get 
it  all, 

"  A  little  nonsense  now  and  then 
Being  relished  by  the  wisest  men." 

After  a  few  make-believe  discussions  in  the 
City  Hall,  during  which  more  or  less 
vapourings  were  indulged  in  with  the  object 
of  misleading  such  members  of  the  Corpo- 
ration as  did  not  belong  to  the  gas  clique, 
the  matter  was  treacherously  settled  as 
evidently  pre-arranged,  and  on  the  18th  of 
November  the  Freeman's  Journal,  notorious 
in  all  matters  relating  to  the  gas  question 
for  "  running  with  the  hare  and  holding  with 
the  hounds,"  thus  announced  the  terms  of 
the  contract  about  being  made  : — "  The 
negotiations  between  the  Corporation  and  the 
Gas  Company  were  yesterday  finally  con- 
cluded, and  in  a  manner  on  which,  we  think, 
all  parties  may  fairly  be  congratulated.  The 
terms  were  altered  to  4s.  6d.  per  1,000  for 
gas  supplied  to  private  consumers  within 
the  city  ;  4s.  6d.  per  1,000  for  the  gas  con- 
sumed in  the  public  lamps  ;  and  4s.  6d.  per 
lamp  per  annum  for  the  maintenance  and 
repairs  of  them.  We  think  the  Corporation 
may  fairly  claim  the  thanks  of  the  general 
body  of  consumers  in  this  matter,  for  it 
might  have  made  a  better  bargain  for  itself 
alone  by  leaving  the  private  consumer  to  the 
protection  of  the  Citizens'  Committee.  We 
are  bound  to  acknowledge  the  conciliatory 
disposition  evinced  by  the  Gas  Company." 

As  the  general  body  of  gas  consumers 
within  the  city,  from  former  experience,  too 
well  knew  the  meaning  of  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  gas  to  be  "  gulled  "  by  any  such 
spurious  statement,  and  as  the  Citizens' 
Committee  were  too  wise  to  identify  them- 
selves with  any  arrangement  that  was  certain 
to  eventuate  in  an  increase  in  the  amounts 
of  the  consumers'  gas  bills,  I  will  leave 
this  appraisal  of  that  section  of  the  little 
bit  of  gas  jobbery  on  the  part  of  the  Cor- 
poration to  stand  for  what  it  is  worth — 
which  is  less  than  nothing — and  show 
how  the  Corporation  betrayed  the  interests 
of  the  ratepayers  whom  they  (mis-)  repre- 
sented with  the  object  of  increasing  the 
profits  of  that  section  of  it  who  were  share- 
holders in  the  Gas  Company. 

When  the  Alliance  and  Consumers'  Gas 
Company  in  1866  signed  the  contract  for 
lighting  our  streets,  they  were  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  10  per  cent,  dividends  to  their 
shareholders,  and  have, besides,  large  balances 
each  half-year,  as  was  the  case  at  the  termi- 
nation of  it  in  1876,  when  they  had  the 
shameless  audacity  to  make  this  exorbitant 
demand  for  lighting  the  public  lamps ;  nor  is 
it  reported  that  they  were  required  by  the 
Corporation  to  shew  how  the  terms  of  that 
contract  were  unprofitable.  The  Corporation, 
I  must  admit,  did  not  entertain  their  demand 
of  £2,000  per  annum,  as  interest  on  the  cost 
of  the  rotten,  leaking  gas  mains,  &c., — they 
would  not  tolerate  that,  it  being  too  much  of 
a  "  choker,"  but  they  consented  to  give 
4s.  6d.  per  thousand  for  the  gas  to  be  con- 
sumed in  the  public  lamps  for  the  next  three 
years — 3d.  more  than  was  demanded,  thereby 
increasing  its  cost  by  7d.  per  thousand,  which 
for  the  bulk  of  gas  indicated  by  the  public 
meters  as  having  passed  through  them  during 
the  following  year,  amounted  to  £1,100.— 
"  Oh  for  a  forty-parson  power  to  chaunt  thy 
praise,  hypocrisy." 

As  the  charge  of  4s.  6d.  per  lamp,  per 
annum,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  lamps, 
amounts  to  an  additional  £800,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  disposition  of  the  Gas  Com- 
pany was  "conciliatory;"  but  how  can  the 
ratepayers  "fairly  be  congratulated,"  on  the 
results  obtained  for  them  by  the  Cork-hill 
"Home  Rulers?" — Yours,  &c., 

James  Kirby. 

12th  September,  1379. 
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ROAD-MAKING  AND 
THRESHING  MACHINES  IN  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

There  are  many  people  who  think  that  road- 
making  machines  are  tlie  invention  of  late  in 
the  present  centnry,  and  that  in  rotul-making 
formerly  there  was  nothing  used  but  manual 
laliour,  picks,  spades,  shovels,  a  stamper 
mallet  or  pounder,  and  an  ordinary  roller, 
•awn  by  a  man,  or  betimes  a  horse.  The 
steam  roller  of  our  own  time,  used  in  making 
public  roads,  is  pretty  generally  known  now, 
and  it  performs  its  work  well  if  the  ground 
is  properly  prepared  and  the  materials  are 
well  selected.  It  is  n  it  generally  known, 
however,  that  in  the  na'cing  of  public  roads 
in  the  last  century  the  French  road-makrrs 
used  a  machine  called  "  The  Pilier."  Tlie 
machine  was  drawn  i)y  four  horses,  and,  by 
means  of  mechimism  attached,  a  huge  maUet 
■was  raised  aud  let  fall  again,  l)reakiug  and 
levelling  tlie  stones,  which  the  roller  at  the 
hindmost  part  of  the  frame  passed  over  aud 
smoothed  down  as  the  machine  was  drawn 
onward  by  the  horses.  Those  machines 
yvcvo  used  in  paving  streets  and  roads,  and 
■were  made  of  any  diuiensions,  and  expense 
from  ten  to  twenty  guineas.  We  may  on 
anotlier  occasion  illustrate  one  of  these  old 
road-making  machines,  and  furnish  further 
details  of  their  construction  and  working. 
Their  use  was  advocatc^d  for  Dublin  before 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  but  we  are 
unable  to  ascertain  if  tiiey  were  ever  intro- 
duced and  used  in  this  country. 

AN  OLD  THRESniNG  MACHINE. 

A  machine  for  threshing,  winnowing,  and 
cleaning  corn  was  invented  by  a  Mr.  Scott  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
for  which  he  took  out  a  patent.  It  was 
boasted  of  it  that,  with  five  or  six  children, 
and  two  or  three  men,  the  work  of  fifty  men 
and  a  few  children  was  perforuied  by  it,  so 
that  the  labour  of  forty  men  was  saved  by 
the  extensive  farmer.  When  properly  worked 
it  was  said  the  threshing  machine  threshed, 
■winnowed,  and  cleaned,  ready  for  the  market, 
100  barrels  of  corn  per  day,  of  which  the 
threshing  alone  by  manual  labour  would  then 
require  fifty  men  and  twenty  more  for  win- 
nowing and  cleaning.  This  by  the  machine 
was  performed  by  six  children,  three  men,  and 
four  horses,  which,  estimated  at  the  price  of 
ten  or  twelve  men,  showed  that  the  wages  of 
fifty  men  or  upwards  was  saved  every  day, 
i-anging  from  £2  10s.  to  £5.  The  price  of 
the  machine,  was  about  100  guineas,  exclu- 
sive of  fitting  up  in  a  barn  or  other  building. 
About  the  year  of  1793-4,  one  of  these 
threshing  machines  was  used  in  Ireland  by 
John  Latouche,  of  Harristown,  the  only  one 
at  that  date  introduced  into  this  country. 
Their  use  does  not  appear  to  have  extended, 
and  many  years  passed  by  before  threshing 
by  horse  and  steam  power  became  at  all 
general,  and  steam  power  in  this  country  in 
farming  is  only  used  in  connection  with  very 
large  farms. 


THE  O'CONNELL  MONUMENT. 

The  O'Connell  Monument  has  for  several 
years  been  the  theme  of  public  remonstrance 
and  comment.  Delays  in  number  have 
occurred  through  mistakes,  bad  management, 
the  death  of  Foley,  and  other  causes. 
Statues  have  been  erected  in  Dublin  to  men 
■who  were  beginning  their  public  career  when 
the  great  Tribune  died,  and  two-and-thirty 
years  have  elapsed  since  O'ConneU  passed 
from  our  midst  (and  yet  forget  how  many 
years  since  the  site  in  Sackville-street  was 
fixed  upon),  still  pedestal  nor  statue  has  not 
yet  made  its  appearance.  A  special  meeting 
of  the  O'Connell  Monument  Committee  was 
held  in  the  Mansion  House  on  the  4th  inst., 
for  considering  the  present  position  of  the 
work,  and  to  meet  Mr.  Brock,  the  sculptor,  on 
whom  has  devolved  the  finishing  of  the  work. 
The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Alderman 
M'Cann.  For  what  follows  we  are  indebted 
to  a  report  in  the  pages  of  a  daily  contem- 
porary, and  we  on  this  occasion  think  it  as 


well  that  we  should  give  the  report  nearly  as 
it  stands,  as  several  of  the  points  touched 
upon  by  the  members  of  the  committee  are 
very  suggestive  ones,  and  we  may  hereafter 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  report — 

Mr.  Gray,  .M.P.,  said  when  he  was  in  London  he 
had  seen  the  procress  that  had  hpen  made  with 
the  statue,  and  lie  found  that  a  slaje  of  the  work 
liad  heeii  reached  tliat  aullioriscd  the  next  pay- 
ment to  Mr.  Broek.  The  money  was  due  in  July, 
and  he  had  a  certidcalc  from  Mr.  Annstead  as  to 
the  state  of  the  work,  and  authorisin:^  the  payment 
of  £800. 

Dr.  Uyan  moved  that  tlie  money  he  paid  to  Mr. 
Brock. 

Mr.  Murphy,  T.C.,  seeonded  the  motion,  and 
expressed  his  opinion  tliat  tlip  centre  of  (Carlisle 
Bridu'e  would  he  a  in"st  di'sirahle  site  for  the  statue. 
The  motion  was  adupted. 

FatliiT  O'ltorke  Si.j  I,  as  regarded  the  material 
tortile  pede-tal,  he  tiioiiulit  lri:<ii  granite  would 
not  he  "uitHlile.  It  had  been  used  in  the  huildins; 
iif  the  Four  (,'oiirts,  which  were  erected  100  years 
a-^o,  and  their  condition  to-day  proved  how  ijuickly 
it  heoHiiie  diKinteiinited.  In  old  churchyards 
throughout  the  country  he  found  that  tlie  uraiiile 
had  l)eeoiue  diiiiite^raied,  while  the  liuii'stoiie  was 
as  ijood  as  when  it  left  the  chisel.  .Mr.  Brock  had 
iiiforioed  them  that  he  observed  a  crack  in  the 
pedestal  of  the  Alliert  Monuinent,  and  that  was 
the  reason  why  they  shmilil  tiike  every  possible  care 
in  the  si  leclion  ot  the  nmleriiil  to  lie  ii-^ed.  Irith 
limestone  lurl  lieen  called  unveiiied  iiiarlile,  and 
he  wui  of  o|iiiiion  it  should  he  employeil. 

Mr.  Brock  saiil  the  trranite  of  the  Gratlan  and 
Prince  Consort  monuinenls  were  beromins  disiiite- 
isratfd.  Was  it  necessary  louse  Irish  stone?  It 
was  for  tlieiii  to  decnle  whether  they  would  allow 
a  fcelini!  of  senliuient  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
obtaiiiiiii;  durability.  Of  course  it  did  not  affect  his 
iniere-l  what  stone  wa>  used. 

Father  O  llanlon  said  eoine  of  tlie  best  and  some 
of  tlie  worst  stone  was  found  in  Ireland.  An  in- 
terior sort  of  limestone  was  obtained  from  Skerries, 
hut  the  best  was  found  in  Tullamore.  Holy  Cross 
Abbey  in  Tipperary  was  built  of  limestone,  and, 
tlioii<;h  it  had  been  erected  in  1100,  the  stone  was 
was  as  cuod  as  when  it  caiue  from  the  hands  of  the 
builders.  On  the  coast  of  Antrim  a  pure  ^hite 
limestone  was  found.  He  (Father  O'Haiilon) 
would  like  to  show  Mr.  Brock  the  various  specimens 
of  limestone  they  had  in  the  Colles;e  of  Science. 
Granite  was  exceedingly  frialile,  and  be  did  not 
think  it  would  do  even  if  it  were  polished. 

Alderman  Mea;;hpr  moved  — 

"That  the  committee  considers  that  the  stone 
for  the  monument  should  he  the  best  Irish  lime- 
stone, and  we  recommend  Mr.  Brock  to  take  steps 
by  advertisement  or  otherwise  to  procure  tenders 
for  the  contract  forthwitli  ;  and  that  the  trustees 
and  lionorary  secretaries  be  authorised  to  take  steps 
to  carry  out  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
purpose  of  having  this  portion  oi  the  work  put  into 
hands  without  loss  of  time." 

Mr.  Gray  said  Mr.  Brock  had  found  consider- 
able difficulty  in  olitaiiiing  tenders  for  this  portion 
of  the  work,  hut  he  was  sure,  now  that  the  matter 
had  been  put  to  the  country,  there  would  be  plenty 
of  tenders. 

Father  O'Rorke  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
adopted. 

iMr.  Brock  said  it  would  be  necessary  to  settle 
the  quality  of  the  stone  before  they  asked  for 
tenders,  as  there  were  so  many  specimens  of  lime- 
Btone. 

Alderman  Meagher. — It  says  the  best  Irish  lime- 
stone. 

Mr.  Gray  believed  it  would  be  advisable  to 
associate  Father  O'Rorke's  name  with  the  selection 
of  the  stone. 

The  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  the  motion,  as 
amended,  was  then  adopted  unanimously. 

Mr.  M'Dermott  wislied  lo  hear  from  Mr.  Brock 
when  he  expected  tlie  statue  would  be  ready  for 
erection. 

Mr.  Brock  said,  twelve  months  ago,  when  the 
committee  entrusted  him  with  the  completion  of  the 
work,  he  iulbrmed  tlieiii  that  be  hoped  to  have  it 
completed  in  three  years.  He  saw  no  reason  now 
to  alter  that  opinion.  In  fact,  his  work  would  be 
done  a  little  before  that.  Il  all  depended  upon  the 
site  and  the  sloiie  work.  The  circular  relief  was 
compli'te,  and  a  portion  of  it  was  already  cast  in 
bronze.  He  had  also  nearly  finished  one  of  the 
sitting  figures,  at  the  base  of  the  monument,  and 
another  was  in  hands.  The  statue  of  O'Connell 
was  itself  fairly  well  advanced.  He  wished  to 
speak  with  them  about  the  cloak  on  the  principal 
fiiiure — the  statue  ol  O'Connell.  It  was  generally 
felt  that  the  cloak  was  too  heavy,  and  be  believed 
that  Mr.  Foley  himself  intended  lo  re-arrange  the 
urapery.    In  fait,  sliorlly  before  bis  death,  .Vlr. 


Foley  had  instructed  him  to  take  off  the  cloak,  no 
that  he  might  re-consider  it.  Unfortunately  Mr. 
Foley  died  before  that  could  be  done.  He  (Mr. 
Brock)  would  ask  them  to  allow  him  to  do  what 
was  best  in  the  matter.  It  was  a  difficult  matter 
to  follow  exactly  the  sketch,  because  Foley  himself 
would  not  have  done  it,  as  in  siicli  a  larue  work  it 
was  requisite  to  throw  more  detail  into  the  drapery 
than  was  in  the  sketch. 

Mr.  Tracey  said  there  was  a  strong  feeling  that 
the  monument  should,  If  possible,  be  finished  before 
the  end  of  next  year. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Joseph  Sherwood,  seconded 
by  Mr.  M'Dermott,  it  was  resolved  — 

"  That  the  trustees  and  honorary  secretaries  he 
authorised  and  instructed  to  take  immediate  steps 
to  liave  the  foundation  of  the  monuinent  built,  and 
to  eii.er  into  a  contract  for  the  purpose." 

The  Rev.  .Mr.  Dnvie  moved,  and  Mr.  Gray 
seconded,  that  Mr.  Brock  be  authorised  to  make 
such  alterations  in  the  drapery  of  the  Huure  as 
would  add  to  the  general  effecu  The  motion  wa» 
adopted. 

Mr.  Gray  said,  with  regard  to  the  site,  he  had 
been  in  communication  privately  with  Mr.  Dnlierlv, 
the  contractor  for  tlie  rebuilding  of  Carlisle  Briduc, 
iiaving  oblHiiied  a  sketch  and  estimate  of  liie  siz« 
and  wciglitof  the  base  of  the  moniiment,  and  he 
found  that  it  would  not  be  feasible  to  place  it  in  the 
centre  of  the  bridge.  Tliere  would  be  noi liinif  for 
it  lo  rest  upon  but  the  gas  and  water  pipes,  which 
iiiuM  be  carried  across  that  part  of  the  liridce,  and 
besides,  it  would  project  a  ureal  iiiaiiy  feet  over  the 
side  of  the  central  path.  Therefore,  the  idea  of 
erecting  it  in  the  centre  of  the  bridge  was  imprac- 
ticable. 


MUNICIPAL  MEMS.— SANITARY  AND 
OTHERWISE. 

Foley's  models. 
At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Corporation  on 
the  1st  inst.,  the  Town  Clerk  read  a  letter  from  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  stating  that  they 
were  unable,  with  the  means  at  their  dis[iosHl,  to 
repair  and  send  to  the  Science  and  Art  Museum  in 
Dublin  all  the  casts  bequeathed  by  the  late  Mr. 
Foley,  R.A.,  or  to  provide  space  for  lliem  ;  that  a 
committee  of  sculptors  had  been  appointed  to  make 
a  selection  of  such  as  could  be  put  in  a  slate  for 
exhibition  for  £.000;  that  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  her  .Majesty's  Treasury  desired  to  know  if  the 
Corporation  of  Dublin  would  have  any  of  the 
statues  on  the  same  terms  as  they  will  be  offered  to 
schools  of  art — viz.,  that  they  should  defray  the 
cost  of  packing  and  removing  them.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  the  General  Purposes  Cemmittep, 
to  report  whether  the  Corporation  bad  any  power 
to  legally  expend  money  for  the  purposes  in  ques- 
tion, and  the  Science  anil  Art  Department  are  to  be 
asked,  in  the  event  of  the  Corporation  bringing  over 
the  models,  if  the  branch  department  in  Dublin  would 
lake  care  of  tbe.n.  It  was  stated  that  a  number  of 
tliese  models  bad  already  arrived  in  Dulilin,  and 
thai  these  offered  lo  the  Corporation  appeared  to 
be  those  which  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  refused  to 
have.    We  would  like  to  know  if  this  is  a  fact. 

KATHMINES  WATER  SUPPLY. 

A  letter  was  read  at  the  same  meeting  from  the 
Town  Clerk  directing  attention  to  the  notice  given 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Ratbniines  and  Rathgarof 
a  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  l7th  September,  to 
confirm  a  resolution  of  the  board  agreeing  to  take 
steps  to  obtain  an  act  of  Parliament  to  enable  the 
commissioners  to  execute  works  to  provide  an  inde- 
pendent supply  of  water  to  the  district.  After 
some  discussion  on  the  bearings  of  the  question,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  to  the  effect — ''That  thi* 
Corporation  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  most  undesirable 
that  such  a  bill  should  he  promoted,  especially 
pending  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Municipal  Boundaries.  That  it  deprecates  in  any 
case  the  promotiow  of  a  bill  instead  of  a  provisional 
order,  which  would  involve  an  investigation  on  the 
spot  when  all  parlies  could  be  represented.  That, 
as  owing  lo  a  technicality  the  Corporation  may  he 
unable  to  appear  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee, 
it  thinks  that  those  members  of  the  council  and 
citizens  generally  who  are  ratepayers  of  Rathmines 
should  attend  the  meeting,  and  press  that  the  bill 
be  abandoned  and  a  provisional  order  substituted, 
so  that  an  investigation  could  be  held  on  the  spot, 
and  all  parlies  heard,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution he  forwarded  to  the  Local  Government 
Board." 

THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  OFFICIALS, 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Public  Health  Com- 
mittee forwarding  sealed  order  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  dated  8ih  August,  relative  to  the 
duties,  appointments  and  designations  of  the  banilary 
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staff  of  the  Dublin  Urban  Sanitary  Autliority,  and 
in  reference  to  tbe  «ame  a  letter  from  tlie  Public 
Health  Committee,  intimatini;  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  had  approved  of  the  change  of 
the  Superintendent  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to 
that  of  "  Consuliin2  Sanitary  Officer,"  and  the 
Bledical  Officer  of  Health  to  that  of  "  Superinten- 
dfUt  Medical  Officer,"  m;ide  by  the  council  on  the 
6th  June  last.  The  question  was  asked  whether 
Ur.  Mapother,  with  the  title  of  Coiisultinj  Sanitary 
Olficer,  with  his  £150  a-year,  was  to  have  anything.' 
to  do  for  his  money  ?  The  Chairman  of  the  Water- 
works Committee,  in  reply  said,  Dr.  Mapother's 
duties  would  be  anythinsr  hut  nominal.  They  were 
duly  set  out,  and  part  of  them  would  consist  of 
attending  the  weekly  meetitigs  of  the  committee. 
He  misibt  mention  that  in  his  (Mr.  Gray's)  absence, 
wiien  this  matter  had  come  up  before  the  council, 
Alderman  Gresjs  had  by  a  motion  altered  the 
arrangement  of  Dr.  Cameron's  salary  settled  by  the 
committee.  The  gross  salary  of  Dr.  Cameron  was 
left  the  same,  but  his  salary  as  Superintendent 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  had  been  diminished, 
and  his  salary  as  City  Analyst,  which  tbe  committee 
pri)posed  to  lessen,  had  l)een  lett  as  before.  Tliis 
chanse  entailed  a  loss  of  £100  a-year  to  the  Cor- 
poration, as  half  of  the  Superintendent  Medical 
Officer  of  Health's  salary  would  be  paid  by  the 
Treasury,  whereas  nothing  would  be  contributed  to 
the  City  Analyst's  salary.  It  was  added  that  it 
was  now  too  late  to  reme<ly  this. 

A    "  tender"  SUBJECT. 

On  the  report  of  the  Financial  Committee  coming 
up  for  confirmation,  Mr.  M'Evoy  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  certain  carpets  for  the  Mansion 
House  had  been  taken  by  a  tender  whicli  was  not 
the  lowest.  The  tender  accepted  was  also  not  pre- 
cise like  most  of  luose  rejected.  He  also  found 
tliat  for  advertising  notices  of  municipal  revisions 
and  elections  Is.  a  line  had  been  paid  to  one  Dublin 
newspaper,  while  the  four  others  only  charged  6d. 
He  thought  the  Corporation  should  consider  whetlier 
thsy  should  send  advertisements  to  that  paper  if  it 
refused  to  accept  them  at  the  rate  charged  by  other 
papers.  He  would  therefore  move  that  the  officers 
of  the  Corporation  be  directed  to  send  advertise- 
meiits  to  newspapers  only  subject  to  the  charge  not 
exceeding  6d.  a  line.  The  motion  was  seconded, 
but  alter  a  diitatfreeable  announcement  as  to  the 
ji=iper  in  question  it  was  ruled  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
that  Mr.  M'Evoy  would  have  to  give  notice  of  his 
motion. 

THB  SANITARY   CONDITION  OP  DUBLIN. 
At  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Corporation  held 
on  the  4th  iiiiit.,  the  Town  Clerk  read  the  following 
letter  : — 

Dublin  Castle,  2nd  Sept.,  1879. 
"  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Lord  Lieuteirant 
to  acquaint  you,  for  the  information  of  the  Town 
Council,  that  his  Grace  proposes  to  appoint  a  Royal 
CoTmission  to  inquire  and  report  into  the  sewerage 
and  drainage  systems  of  tlie  City  of  Dublin  and 
tiieir  effect  on  the  satjitary  condition  thereof.  His 
Grace  proposes  to  entrust  the  inqury  to  Hubert 
Rawlinson,  Esq.,  CB.,  C.  E.,  Chief  Engineering 
Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
England,  and  Frederick  Xavier  MacCabe,  Esq. 
Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
Ireland.  His  Grace  trusts  to  be  able  to  make  such 
arrangements  as  will  enable  the  itiquiry  to  be 
conducted  without  any  expetise  being  thereby  en- 
tailed upon  the  City  of  Dublin. 

Jambs  Lowther. 

lie  CONNOLLY  V.  THE  CORPORATION. 

In  reference  to  this  claim,  a  report  from  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house  was  brought  up  for  con- 
iirinatlon,  proposing  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  should  be  asked  whether  the  payment 
Mgainst  the  Corporation  would  he  legal.  Mr. 
M  Eioy  objected  to  this  course, and  said  he  thought 
it  was  destroying  the  triliunal  to  which  the  rate- 
payers could  appeal  to  be  thus  anticipating  the  de- 
cision of  the  hoard.  Mr.  Finlay  had  been  asked 
whether  the  payment  would  be  legal,  and  he  very 
pnperly  replied  that  he  would  give  his  decision 
when  the  matter  came  before  hiiu  as  auditor.  Tlie 
whole  of  tfiis  matter  in  regard  to  these  trees  hud 
been  conducted  in  a  manner  opposed  to  the  legal 
course  and  to  common  sense.  The  Corporation 
•buuld  have  got  an  estimate  of  tbe  expense,  and  if 
It  exceeded  £100  an  advertisement  lor  contracts 
•liould  have  been  inserted.  But  instead  of  this  a 
resolution  had  been  passed  to  carry  out  the  agrec- 
laeiit  of  Mr.  Boyle,  who,  it  appeared,  had  nothing 
t»  do  with  the  street,  but  who  was  a  storekeeper, 
•ml  connected  with  the  Fire  Brigade.  He  had 
nothing  to  do  with  engineering,  and  could  not  be 
•iii'posed  to  know  what  a  work  like  this  would 
c  >si.  The  expenses  were  now  £1 49,  but  for  tlii-.e 
t>i>>  ratepayers  rouUJ  not  be  held  liable.  He(.'Vlr. 
W  t>oy;,  however,  thought  tbul  it  would  be  hcUer 


that  the  case  should  come  into  a  court  of  law,  even 
though  the  verdict  was  to  go  against  the  Corpora- 
tion, so  that  the  conduct  of  those  who  were  to 
blame  might  be  exposed.  After  some  discussion 
the  report  was  adopted. 

THE  WOOD  PAYEMENT. 

In  reference  to  the  crossing  at  Granby-row,  com- 
plained of  by  .\1  r.  M"  Dermiitt  as  being  still  of  slone, 
although  the  inhabitants  were  willing  to  pay  the 
expense  of  laying  down  wood,  the  Lord  Mayor 
explained  that  the  workmen  employed  to  lay  down 
the  wood  pavement  had  gone  back  to  England,  and 
that  was  what  caused  the  delay  in  laying  down  the 
wood  crossing,  which  would  necessitate  their  being 
brought  over  again.  Goodness  gracious!  Is  it  not 
astounding  that  such  an  explanation  should  be 
forthcoming  ?  Are  there  no  workmen  in  the  City 
of  Dublin  capable  of  laying  or  putting  down  a  few 
yards  of  wood  pavement  ?    Well !  well  I! 

THE  MAIN  DRAINAGE  QUESTION. 

The  following  resolution  stood  in  Mr.  Gray's 
name,  but  stated  that  when  he  prepared  the  reso- 
lution the  letter  of  the  Chief  Secretary  given  above 
was  not  before  the  house,  and  that  in  his  opinion 
that  letter  changed  the  condition  of  affairs  : — "  That 
in  view  of  the  increased  responsibilities  imposed 
upon  and  facilities  conferred  upon  this  Corporation 
under  the  Public  Health  Act  (Ireland),  1878  j  and 
considering  tlie  exceptionally  low  cost  of  materials 
at  present,  tbe  question  of  main  drainage  and  puri- 
fication of  the  Liffey  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house  to  meet  to-morrow,  and  sit  de  die  in 
diem,  and  report  immediately  to  the  council  as  to 
whether  any,  and  if  so,  what  steps  should  be  taken 
in  the  matter."  Mr.  Gray,  however,  entered  at 
length  into  the  past  history  of  the  exploded  Main 
Drainage  Scheme,  and  other  matters  with  which 
our  readers  are  contersaiit.  Finally  he  proposed 
the  following  resolution: — "That  the  letter  of  the 
Chief  Secretary  be  acknowledged,  with  an  inti- 
mation that  the  council  have  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  commission  with  satisfaction  ;  that  it 
be  pointed  out  that  except  the  inquiry  be  promptly 
held  it  will  he  impossible  to  take  action  this  session 
on  any  recommendations  involving  legislation  that 
may  he  made  by  the  commission  ;  but  the  charge 
of  bringing  forward  all  necessary  evidence  he  en- 
trusted to  a  committee,  with  power  to  employ  pro- 
fessional assistance  and  to  obtain  such  information 
as  to  such  system  of  the  disposal  of  sewage  and 
domestic  scavenging  as  it  thinks  necessary,  but  that 
it  be  an  instruction  to  the  committee  not  to  advocate 
in  the  name  of  the  council  any  particular  plan,  but 
rather  to  place  the  commissioners  in  possession  of 
all  the  facts.  That  the  Council  Chamlier  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  commission,  and  that  officers 
be  instructed  to  give  all  assistance  in  their  power." 
The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted  and  the  com- 
mittee appointed.  We  trust  that  the  inquiry  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  and  the  action  of  the 
Corporation  will  result  with  benefit  to  the  citizens, 
and  that  large  sums  will  not  be  expended  lor  pro- 
fessional or  any  other  assistance.  At  present  there 
is  plenty  of  material  availalile,  and  without  unduly 
prolonging  the  work  of  the  coiuinission  there  are 
no  reasons  why  the  forthcoming  inquiry  should  not 
be  made  an  exhaustive  one.  More  than  enough, 
perhaps,  of  witnesses  will  be  forthcoming,  but  what 
is  wanted  is  not  theories  hut  facts,  practical  sugges- 
tions and  practical  and  reliai)le  information  in  regard 
to  the  sanitary  condition  of  Dublin,  and  the  best 
plans,  economical  yet  efficient,  for  improving  and 
preserving  the  public  health. 


NOTES  OF  WORKS. 

The  first  stone  of  a  new  school-house  at 
Greystones,  County  Wicklow,  was  laid  on 
Monday  afternoon  by  W.  R.  La  Touche, 
Esq.,  D.L.  The  plans  have  been  furnished 
by  Mr.  James  Price,  and  the  work  will  be 
carried  out  by  Mr.  R.  Ludlow,  contractor. 

The  Methodist  Chapel,  George-street, 
Limerick,  was  re-opened  on  the  7th  inst., 
after  thorough  remodelling,  painting,  &c. 
The  works  were  carried  out  by  a  local  con- 
tractor under  the  directions  of  a  couimittee, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Robert  Fogerty,  C.E.  Tbe 
cost  (including  sundry  repairs  to  manse)  was 
nearly  £700. 

Tbe  contractors,  Messrs.  Wardrop  and 
Sons,  have  commenced  the  demolition  of  the 
premises  in  Grafton-strect,  corner  of  College- 
green,  formerly  occupied  by  Mr.  Madden,  and 
which  hav«  lately  been  purchased  by  the 
Commercial  Union  Assurance  Company  for 
re-building.  Mr.  T.  N.  Dcane  is  the 
architect. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  NOTES. 


Thomas  Moore. — The  memorial  window  in 
Brouiliain  Cliiirch,  Wilts,  to  the  memory  of  our 
national  poet  whs  unveiled  on  Saturday  last,  it 
has  been  erected  by  subbcriplioiis  collected  by  his 
old  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  (J.  Hall,  who  were 
present  at  the  ceremony.  The  window  was  designed 
and  executed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Constable,  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  New  Registrar-General. — The  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Grimshaw  to  the  office  reinleied 
vacant  by  the  decease  of  Dr.  Bu'ke  has  generally 
been  received  with  favour.  He  is  certainly  qualified 
for  the  efficient  discharge  of  the  iinporlant  dut ie» 
of  his  office.  The  salary  is  £1,000  a-year.  We 
hope  the  new  Registrar  will  live  many  years  to 
enjoy  the  reward  he  has  succeeded  to,  and  that  his 
appointment  will  result  with  benefit  to  the  cily  and 
the  public  health. 

Traction  Engines. — Two  traction  engine 
drivers  were  summoned  by  the  police  for  driving 
through  Donnybrook  in  mid-day  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  two  miles  an  hour.  The  policeman  wlio 
brought  the  charge  swore  he  saw  the  engine  tra- 
verse a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  four 
minutes.  Council  representing  the  drivers  made  a 
technical  defence,  contending  that  Donnybrook,  not 
being  a  town,  no  legal  offence  was  committed,  but 
the  magistrate  overruled  the  point,  and  inflicted  a 
fine  of  £5  in  each  case.  Two  miles  an  hour  is  a 
very  slow  pace,  but  caution  is  necessary  at  mid- 
day when  heavy  traction  engines  are  being  driven. 
Nervous  people  are  very  officious  folk,  official  and 
otherwise  will,  perhaps,  he  always  plentiful.  We 
wonder  what  will  those  class  of  people  think,  say, 
and  do  when  the  tram  cars  will  shortly  be  drawn 
by  sieam  at  more  than  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an 
hour. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Sanitary  Architecture. — "An  Architect"  will  see  that  we 
liave  touched  upim  some  bearings  of  the  question  elsewhere, 
and  we  may  sliortly  more  fully  eiilai'ge  upon  it.  and  talie 
cogiiisLmce  of  the  matter  referred  to  by  our  correspondent 
and  some  others. 

C.  E. — The  idea  of  providing;  parallel  sewers  on  either  side  of 
Liffey  is  an  old  one,  and  was  sujf(?ested  at  the  commence- 
ment of  tbe  present  century  in  Hely  Duttnn's  "  Observations 
on  a  Statistical  Survey  of  Dublin,''  by  Archer,  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  I  ublin  Society. 

W.  C  H.  (London). — To  band,  and  under  consideration. 

"NoRTHEKn  Athens."— The  matter,  if  compressed  consider- 
ably, would  not  be  the  less  useful. 

RKCEiVEU.-li.  C— Water— P.  K.-M.  D.— H.  H — Citize 
(yes)— C.  E.  (Glasgow)— J.  R.—R.  M.  D.— R.  A.— XX,  <fec." 


NOTICE. 

It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  ahhouijk 
we  tjive  place  to  letters  of  correspondents,  we  do 
not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  he 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Peter  Roe,  42,  Mabbot- 
strcet,  Dublin. 


MAGUIRE'S  SANITARY  REFORM 

111.  SYSTEM. 

Fur  Thorough  Inspection.  Guarantee,  and  Insurance  of  the 
Sanitary  Condition  of  houses. 
10    DA  WSON-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeon.?,  Dublin, 
27tli  December.  1878. 
I  highly  approve  of  tbe  system  of  Sanitary  Inspection  of 
Houses  wbicli  Messrs.  Maguire  and  Son.  of  in  Drawson-street, 
propose  to  carry  out.  It  will  do  much  good  if  extensively 
taken  advantage  of,  as  the  number  of  dwellings  in  which 
sunitai'y  appliances  are  defective  is  considerable 

CHARLES  A.  CAMERON,  M.D. 
Diplomate  in  Stjte  Medicine,  Cambridge  Cni- 
versity;  Frofes.sor  of  Chemistry  and  Hygiene, 
K  C.S.I. ;  lledical  Officer  of  ..e'altb  f.,r  Dublin 


PERFORATED  BRICK. 
'PHE  NOR  THEKN  PEKFOUATED  BRICK 

1  WORKS  COMPANY  are  Manufacturing  at  their  Works, 
Orineau,  liiick  of  the  Best  Quality  Iroin  carelully-prepercd 
Clay,  and  have  a  large  quantity  in  stock  ready  lor  deliver) , 
whicli  tliey  will  sell  cheap  for  prwrnpt  payment^. 

Orders  sent  to  their  OFFICE,  No  117  VICTORIA-STREET, 
BEl.F.AS  r,  will  have  tlieir  best  attention. 


THOMAS  BULLIVANT'S 

Patent  Sliding  Sashes;  no  rattling. 

Draughts  and  Moisture  e.\cluded.  Prevention  of  Accidents. 
Removed  for  cleaning.  Exisintg  >Aindous  easily  altered. 
Above  advantages  gained  at  a  very  moderate  cost.  First  cost 
about  the  same  as  pn  sent.  Most  smtalile  for  exposed  situa- 
tions. Awarded  at  I'biladelpliia.  lb7U;  Piu'iK,  1S78.  Addrow 
104  LEUBURY-ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 


PATENT  OFFICE,  DUBLIN. 

JK.  FAlllE  and  SUN,  Consulting  Engi- 
•  ncers  and  Patent  Agents.  2  NASSAU  SI  REKT, 
JiUHLIN,  tran.sact  every  descnptioii  of  business  in  reference 
to  Patents  for  Inventiiina,  Registration  of  Designs,  Copyrights, 
Trade  Marks-  fiC.  liisn  iictiuns  tree,  uuiiPalculLCbmlviscd  *> 
tu  Uie  prauticu  uf  Fulcut  Lutv,  kc. 


THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 


[Sept.  15,  1879. 


WE  are  now  Sole  Agents  for  Messrs.  J.  B. 
WHITE   <St    BKOTHEHS'   LONDON  PORTLAND 
CICMENT. 

V\  0  liold  large  Stocks  of 

TIMBER, 
SLATES, 
CEMENT, 
PLASTER, 
IRONMONGERY,  and 
JOINERY  GOODS, 

Thomas  <&  CJfiarles  ]VIartin, 

NORTH    WALL    SAW    MILLS,  DUBLIN. 


N 


ORTIIUMBERLAND  SAW 

AND  JOINERY  WORKS. 


MILLS 


TIMBER,  SLATES,  BRICKS,  TILES,  SEWER  PIPES, 
HOME   AND   EOKEIGN   KI.OORING,   MOULDINGS.  &c. 
SPRUCE,  PINE,  MAHOGANY,  and  other  LEAVES, 
SCANTLINGS,  anU  SLABS. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  JOINERY  WORK. 

ORTHUMBERLAND  SAW  MILLS  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

LOWER  ABBEY  STREET. 


ROOFING  SLATES.  ^ 

n''HE  Snbscilber  is  now  discliarging  in  Custom 

J-      Hou    Docks,  cx  "  Catlieriiie,"  from  New  York; — 
4!), 000    24"  X  14"    iBt  quality  Green  American  Slates 
40,000    -H"  X  14"         Uo.       Blue       do.  do. 
This  Is  a  splendid  sliipment.   Buyers  should  call  and  inspect 
quality.    I  will  sell  cheap  during  the  discharge. 

WILLIAM  GRAHAM, 

3  BERIOSI  ORD  PLACE,  DUBLIN. 
P.S.— T  have  always  on  hands  a  large  stock  of  limber, 
Deals,  Elooring  Boards,  &c.,  which  will  be  sold  on  very 
favourable  terms. 


TIlflBKR,    SL.ATI<:S,  Ac. 

Deals— St.  John's,  Mlrnmichi.  Quebec,  and  Red. 

Tiuibei' — Pitch  ?ine.  Yellow  Pine,  and  Memel. 

Flooring  Boards — 1st  quality  Norway  J  and  1  in. 

Lathwood  and  Plaiitei  ing  Laths. 

Slates — Bangor,  American,  and  CHmarvon. 

Clay  Goods— Sewer  Pipes,  Flooring  Tiles,  Fire  Bricks, 

Ki'onling  Bricks,  A'C. 
Mouldings,  Architraves,  Noi-wiiy  Poles,  <tc. 

JOHN  M'FERRAN  AND  CO., 
1  BERESFORD-PLACE.    Stores— Custom  Hoosb  Docks. 

GEORGES-STREET 
DUBLIN  ^ 

^lanufac- 
ed  by  Knight, 
Bevan,  and  Slurge.  A 
large  Stock  in  bags  and  casks, 
the  pi'ice  of  oidinary  Cement. 

T.DOCKRELL,SONS,  MARTIN,  &  CO. 

Tesfiinoiiiuh  on  <ij'plica/ion. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT. 


GEORGE  HOLMES  &  CO., 
Jortlanir  Cement,  flaslcr  off  arts, 

AND  WHITING  MERCHANTS, 
2  and  3  Hanover-quay  Dublin. 


MZirE  EXiMS  BRAND" 

London  Portland  Cement, 

Miiiiufactmetl  by 

FRANCIS  «c  C?.,  VAUXHALL, 

Obtained  First  Prize  at  Paris  Exhibition,  1&7S. 

Kole  Agents— BOY f»,  ■••OW,  &  Co. 

We  have  large  stocks,  both  in  bags  and  casks. 
Prieet  particular!;/  low  at  present,  and  special  quotations  to  large 
consumers. 

We  are  also  in  position  to  deliver  through  the  city  and  subui'bs 
ROMAN  CEMENT, 

PAKIAN  CEMENT, 

PLASTIC  (English  and  Foreign), 
KOACH  LI.ME,  and 

HYDRAULIC  LIME, 
Prices  of  which  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  quoting  on  application 

BOYiD,  sonsr,  <sc  CO., 

ROGERSON'S  QUAY. 

Dublin,  1879. 

THOMAS  R.  SCOTT, 

Wholesale  Furniture  Manufacturer, 
32  &  33  UPPER  ABBEY-STREET, 

DUBZ.ZST. 


MESSRS.  EARLEY  and  POWELLS  beg 
to  announce  that  Messrs.  John  Hardman  and  Co.,  of 
No.  1,  Upper  Camden-strect,  have  resigned  the  business  of 
Artists,  Scnlptois,  Church  Painters,  and  Metal  Workers,  in 
their  favour. 

Earlcy  and  Powells  have  added  to  the  above  mentioned 
business  the  Painting  and  Staining  of  Windows  for  ecclesias- 
tical and  domestic  buildings,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Henry  Powell,  who  conducted  the  Stained  Glass  DeparlnienI 
of  J.  H.  and  Co.,  Birmingham  for  many  years. 

Mr.  T'homas  Earley  is  the  only  Church  Decoratorliving  who 
was  taught  his  profession  b>  the  late  A.  Wclby  Pugin. 

E.  and  P.  being  thoroughly  practical  men  in  each  Depart 
ment,  are  enabled  to  supply  real  artistic  work  at  a  moderate 
cost.  They,  thei'efore,  respectfully  solicit  the  patronage  of 
the  Clei'gy  and  Gentry  of  Ireland. 

CAMDEN-STREET  WORKS,  DUBLIN. 


ABERDEENSHIRE  POLISHED  GRANITE, 

F(]rCijlunMis,  lUist  I'cclcstiils,  .Monuniont.s,  Toinlis,  Ike. 

I'^HESE  Granites  retain  their  colour  in  any 
climiite,  whether  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere 
or  otherwise. 

ALEXANDER  BALLANTINE, 

At;ciit  for  the  above, 
Marble  CiiiMNEYriKci-:  Wakkkooms,  Stonk  &  Marulk  Works, 
139  DPPi:.R  DORSET-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


ABERDEEN  GRANITE  MONUMENTS. 

From  £.'»,  caiTiaf;e  free. 

GRANITE  WOIiK  of  all  kinds,  beautiful 
and  enduring;  accurate  Engraving.    Plans  and  prices 
tree  from 

JOHN  W.  LE60E,  Scnlptor,  Aberdeen. 
PAINTING,  DECORATING,  and  PAPER 

X  IIAST.INtJS. 

WIZ.X.XAM  W&XGHT, 

BRITISH  i  FORKKSN  PAPER  II A. \  (JlNdS  IMPORTER, 

Z    HENKY-STliEE  T,  DUBLIN. 
Decorative  and  Plain  Painting  in  all  its  branches  executed  in 
a  superior  style  and  most  permanent  manner 
in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
at  prices  that  will  be  found  moderate. 
Paper  Hai'gings,  Decorations,  and  Borders  In  great  varlet}', 
including  the  latest  novelty  in  Old  English  or 

Queen  Anne  designs, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  most  expensive  quality. 
EMiniates  Jarnished. 

WILLIAM  WBIGHT,  Decorator  and  Fainter, 

3  HENKY-STKEET,  DUBLIN. 


M 


Qffici  and  Shop  Fittings  ereouted  with  Taste  and  Ecohomy. 
KETAIL   TIMBEK  JARD. 


ONUMENTS,  TABLETS, 

and  GRAVESTONES  of  every  description, 
Erected  or  delivered  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Designs  and  prices  free  on  application  to 


A.    P.    SHARP,  M^HBL.  W0,.KS, 


N.B.- 


Gt.  Brcnswick-st.,  Dublin. 
A  large  and  varied  stock  on  hands. 


BAW1>   SAW  9I4CH1K1:. 


Booth  Brothers,  63  Up.  Stephen-st.,  Dublin 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  TIMBER  STORES, 
12  WENTWORTH-PLACE, 
Near  MeiTion-square. 

CEASONED    MAHOGANY,  OAK, 

U  WALNUT,  and  other  WOODS,  in  Log,  Plank,  Board, 
Veneer,  &c.,  &c. 

BOBEEX  STRAHAN  and  Co.,  Proprietors. 

ROSS,    MURRAY,    AND  CO., 
Engineers,  Plumbers,  Brass  Founders,  and  Lead 
Merchants,  rf-c. 
91,  92,  and  93  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET,  DUBLIN, 
DUNLOE-ST..  BALLINASLOE. 
And  WESTPORT. 


SSHEPPARD  has  in  Stock  a  Great 
1  Variety  of  JIARBLE  CHIMNEY  PIF.CES  of  the  Finest 
Workmanship.  MONUMENTS,  CHESTS,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  ORNAMENTAL  WORK  excuted  in  Marble. 

72  BLESSINGTON  STREET,  late  of  Orsiond  QoAT. 


PLATE  Glass  Windows,  Lead  Lights,  and 
stained  Windows  made  and  glazed  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 
Purchasers  may  select  any  combination  of  colors  they  consider 
mo^t  effective.    IJaT  Pr  ced  designs  free. 
BROOKS,  THOMAS,  &  Co.,  SACH.VILLE-PLACE,  DUBLIN 


Hot  Water  Engineers, 
ENVILLE-STREET,  STOURBRIDGE. 


MEDAL  A  WARDED, 

HORTICULTURAL  SHOW,  ASTON,  1876. 

THE  SIMPLEST,  NEATEST,  CHEAPEST, 

I  and  BEST  for  HOItTICULTURAL  PURPOSES,  posseiMes 
the  following  great  advantages  over  other  joints:  — 

It  is  made  mncli  quicker,  and  in  safer  when  n]adc. 

Provides  for  expiinsiim  and  contraction  without  the  strain 
so  common  in  other  Pipes. 

All  Pipes  are  plain,  so  may  be  cat  to  any  length  without 
w;iste. 

Any  ripe  may  be  removed  or  replaced  without  disturbing 
the  others. 

The  joints  may.  In  case  of  accident,  be  replaced  at  trifling 
cost. 

They  are  .')0  per  cent,  better  than  the  ordinary  Socket  Pipes, 
and  can  be  fixed  at  about  the  same  cost. 

The  above  joints  have  now  been  in  use  five  years.  They 
ar«  fixed  in  various  parts  of  England  and  America,  giving 
eveiywhere  peifect  satisfaction. 


SI'KCIALLT  ADAPTED  FOtt 

€liiirclie5>(,  ilic*li<M»lw,  Public 
ISuilcling;^,  mansions^,  A^c. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES:— 

Joints  made  quickly,  quite  safe  when  made. 

Allow  for  expansion  and  contiaction  without  strain. 

Connect  at  either  end  or  underneath  with  any  size  Pipe. 

Any  Pipe  may  be  replaced  without  disturbing  the  others. 

Can  be  made  continuous  in  9  feet  lengths  to  any  extent. 

It  has  all  the  advantages  of  our  Expansion  Joints,  which, 
after  four  years'  practical  test,  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  in  use. 


Illustrated  Circular  and  Price  List,  also  Estimates  for  HeaUnfj 
with  the  most  Improved  Boilers. 
EXPANSION  JOINT  PIPES  or  COILS  on  application. 


JI 


ECHANICAL    ENGINEERING  AND 

STEAM  POWER  TURRET  CLOCK  FACTORY, 
5  FLEET-STREET. 

JAMES  LESWARE, 

(Late  Foreman  to  J.  Booth  and  .Son) 
Begs  to  inform  the  Trade  that  he  is  prepared  to  undertake  the 
Manufacture  and  Rkpairs  of  every  description  ot  Clock 
Work.  Country  trade  will  receive  prompt  attention.  Esti- 
mates and  specifications  made.  Amateurs'  work  carefully 
exe-^uted.    Wheel-cutting  a  speciality. 


MEMORIALS 

Erected  in  MOUNT  JEROME,  PROSPECT,  and 
DEAN'S  GRANGE  CEMETERIES,  also  in  all 
Graveyards,  Churches,  &c.,  in  Town  or  Cotmtry, 

C.  W.  HARBISOX, 

178  Great  Brunswick-st.,  Dublin, 

where  a  varied  assortment  of  the  above  are  always 
on  view.  Designs  and  Estimates  forwarded  on 
application  to  all  parts  of  the  country  without 
charge. 


I 


T 


ROLLED  JOISTS, 

GIRDERS,  CASTINGS, 

NAILS,    AND    BUILDERS'  IRONMONGERY. 

CHj%$i.  WIL.L.I/t'ras  «  Co., 

90  CANNON-STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Designs  and  Estimates  on  application. 

James  Twamley, 

(For  many  yeais  foi  eman  to  Gregg  and  .Son,  Great  Brunswick 
street,  and  late  foreman  to  J.  Kennedy,  Merrion-row), 

Brassfounder,  Gasfitter,  and  Plumber, 

10  SOUTH  ANNE-STREET  (off  Grafton-street),  DUBLIN 
Every  description  of  Plumbing  and  Gasfitting  i-epaired.  All 
kinds  of  Brass  Work  repaired,  re-lackeied,  Stc. 
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Illustration. 


DETAILS  OF 
ANCIENT  BUILDINGS  AT  ST.  DOULOUGH'S, 
COUNTY  DUBLIN. 
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THE 

LIFFEY  AND  DUBLIN  HARBOUR— 
PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

AECHvEOLOGICAL  AND  ENGINEERING  NOTES. 
FIRST  PAPER. 

H  E  paper  recently 
read  at  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers  (Eng- 
land) by  Mr.  John  Purser 
Griffith  on  "  The  Improve- 
ment of  the  Bar  of  Dublin 

31  Harbour  by  Artificial  Scour," 
and  for  which  the  author  was 
awarded  the  Manby  Premium,  is 
BUffgestive  of  an  historical  review,  dealing 
with  a  wider  field  and  embracing  several 
matters  which  would  be  out  of  place  in  a 
fctrictly  engineering  paper. 

The  history  of  the  improvement  of  Dublin 
Harbour  during  the  last  two  centuries 
possesses  a  deep  interest  for  the  archseolo- 
f,'ist  as  well  as  the  engineer,  for  in  tracing 
the  modern  growth  of  the  port,  the  reclama- 
tion of  slob  lands,  the  construction  of  moles 
find  lighthouses,  the  embankment  of  the 
Liffey,  the  formation  of  quays  and  the  erec- 
tion of  bridges,  old  landmarks  once  existing 
are  again  bared,  and  old  sights  and  scenes 
arc  brought  back  to  the  mind,  connecting  us 
with  times  and  men  of  which  the  present  or 
passing  generation  would  like  to  know  some 
particulars.  The  vista  is  somewhat  long 
and  the  field  a  wide  one,  and  we  hesitate  to 
c<<mmence  an  historical  review  which,  if  con- 
Bcientiously  performed,  would  entail  more 
time,  labour,  and  space  than  we  could  devote 
to  the  subject.  "VVe  will,  however,  furnish 
some  particulars  of  the  growth  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Port  of  Dublin  and  other  matters 
having  a  bearing  thereon,  blending  the  his- 
torical and  archaological  phases  with  the 


modern  engineering  one.  Authorities,  which 
will  be  mentioned  as  we  proceed,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Griffith's  paper,  will  be  availed  of  in  our 
papers. 

In  1672  a  survey  of  the  Harbour  of  Dublin 
was  made  by  Sir  Bernard  de  Gomme,  but  it 
was  with  a  view  to  its  defence  instead  of  its 
improvement  for  shipping  purposes.  This 
De  Gomme  was  engineer  in  general  (of  the 
Royal  Engineers) ,  and  he  had  been  previously 
employed  on  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk. 
In  conjunction  with  Sir  Martan  Beckman, 
De  Gomme  was  also  employed  in  constructing 
works  of  defence  on  the  Thames.  De 
Gomme's  "  Survey  of  Dublin,"  with  plans 
and  estimates  of  other  ports  in  this  country, 
were  presented  to  Charles  II.  in  November, 
1673.  The  late  Charles  Haliday,  M.R.I.A., 
printed  a  valuable  document  explanatory  of 
De  Gomme's  plan  and  estimate  for  a  citadel 
at  Dublin  in  1673.  The  map,  showing  the 
state  of  the  harbour  and  river  at  that  time,  is 
a  very  interesting  one,  and,  of  course,  valu- 
able as  presenting  us  a  picture  of  the  unim- 
proved state  of  the  harbour  in  De  Gomme's 
time.  The  site  chosen  for  the  citadel  was 
close  to  the  space  occupied  by  Merrion 
Square,  but  the  reader's  wonder  will  be  less 
when  he  is  told  that  the  sea  flowed  almost  to 
the  front  of  Merrion  Square  in  1673,  and 
much  later.  Under  these  conditions,  per- 
haps, it  would  have  been  possible  to  relieve 
this  citadel  by  sea,  notwithstanding  the 
shallowness  of  the  water  at  the  time.  The 
LilFey,  having  no  embankment,  flowed  in 
streams  at  low  water,  winding  in  sundry 
courses  through  a  labyrinth  of  sands.  The 
navigation  of  the  Liifey  above  Ringsend  was 
difficult,  for  at  that  time  no  South  Wall  was 
dreamed  of.  Ringsend  in  De  Gomme's  map 
shows  a  long  and  narrow  tongue  or  spit  of 
land  projecting  into  the  sea.  On  its  western 
side,  the  water  spread  over  all  the  low  ground 
between  Irishtown  and  that  occupied  by 
Beggar's  Bush  Barrack.  By  Sir  Patrick 
Dun's  Hospital,  along  the  line  of  the  present 
Denzille-street,  Great  Brunswick-street  to 
Townsend-street  (formerly  Lazar's-hill),  the 
sea  or  tide  flowed,  the  water  even  reaching 
College-street  and  in  front  of  where  the 
Lords'  entrance  of  the  Parliament  House 
stands. 

As  a  building,  Sir  Bernard  De  Gomme's 
projected  fort  in  its  plan  and  details  is  worthy 
of  notice  on  the  part  of  architectural  and 
engineering  readers.  It  was  pentagon  in 
shape,  occupying  a  space  of  1,946  yards,  with 
ramparts,  ravelins,  curtain,  and  bastions. 
The  walls  were  to  be  of  brick,  faced  with  stone, 
resting  on  a  frame  of  timber  and  piles.  It 
comprised  a  barrack  for  700  men  and  officers, 
with  governor's  house,  and  storehouses  for 
munitions  of  war,  a  chapel,  prison,  clock 
tower,  gateway,  and  bridges  similar  to  those 
at  Tilbury  and  Portsmouth.  The  cost  was 
estimated  at  £131,227  odd.  Ringsend  was 
the  chief  landing-place  at  the  period  of  De 
Gomme's  design,  and  indeed  for  long  after- 
wards, and  the  place  of  arrival  and  departure 
for  lord  deputies  and  their  retinue.  It  was 
at  Ringsend  that  Oliver  Cromwell  as  Lord 
Lieutenant  landed  in  the  month  of  August, 
1649,  with  an  army,  it  is  said,  of  13,000  men, 
to  commence  his  sanguinary  nine  months' 
campaign  in  Ireland.  The  direct  approach 
to  the  city  from  Ringsend  lay  across  low 
grounds  overflowed  by  the  tide,  but  passable 
at  low  water  for  man  and  horse.  When  full 
tide  flowed,  the  way  lay  more  inland  througli 
the  fields  of  Baggotrath,  the  site  of  the  pre- 


sent Baggot-street,  the  approaches  being 
through  Irishtown,  the  line  of  Bath-avenue, 
and  thence  through  Mount-street  andMerrion- 
square  locality  to  the  Castle  of  Dublin. 

When  we  look  at  the  Pigeon  House  Fort, 
the  work  of  the  present  century,  intended 
for  the  defence  of  the  harbour,  and  then  look 
on  the  plan  of  De  Gomme's  Fort  and  its  site 
at  Merrion-square,  it  is  difficult  to  realise 
the  great  reclamations  and  mighty  changes 
and  improvements  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  City  and  Harbour  of  Dublin  since 
De  Gomme's  time,  or  indeed  since  the  early 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  De  Gomme's 
map  is  entitled,  "  An  Exact  Survey  of  the 
City  of  Dublin  and  part  of  the  Harbour 
below  Ringsend."  The  map,  plan,  and  esti- 
mate was  never  published,  and  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  overlooked  by  local  historians, 
until  Mr.  Haliday  made  it  the  subject  of  a 
paper  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  in  1861. 

In  1674,  the  year  after  the  visit  of  De 
Gomme,  one  Andrew  Yarranton,  the  pub- 
lisher of  some  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
harbours  in  England,  came  to  Dublin. 
Yarranton's  survey  of  the  harbour  (rather 
that  of  Ringsend)  possesses  much  interest) 
and  must  be  taken  cognisance  of  in  any 
detailed  account  of  the  growth  of  the  Harbour 
of  Dublin.  The  plan  appeared  in  a  treatise 
entitled,  "  England's  Improvement  by  Sea 
and  Land  to  Undo  the  Dutch  without  Fight- 
ing" (1677).  Yarranton  informs  us  that  he 
was  "  importuned  by  Lord  Mayor  Brewster 
to  bestow  some  time  on  a  survey  of  the  port." 
Considering  it  impossible  to  deepen  the 
water  on  the  bar,  Yarranton  ofi"ered  sugges- 
tions for  an  artificial  harbour  and  fort  for  its 
defence,  on  the  strand  then  covered  by  the 
tide  between  Ringsend  and  the  "  Town's 
End-street."  The  protection  of  the  trade 
of  Dublin  was  a  subject  at  the  time  engaging 
the  public  attention,  particularly  as  a  French 
privateer  had  entered  the  bay,  capturing  and 
carrying  ofi"  a  Spanish  ship  from  near  the 
bar  of  the  river.  The  plans  of  De  Gomme 
and  Yarranton,  although  not  carried  out,  had 
the  good  efi'ect  of  directing  more  particular 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  Port  of 
Dublin,  for  then,  and  for  many  years  after, 
the  trade  was  carried  on  by  vessels  of  fifty  to 
one  hundred  tons  burden.  In  1676,  one 
Henry  Howard  petitioned  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant that  a  patent  might  be  granted  to 
him  pursuant  to  the  King's  letter,  which  ho 
had  obtained  for  establishing  a  ballast  office. 
There  was  no  corporate  or  other  body  at  this 
time  intrusted  with  the  conservancy  of  the 
Lifi'ey,  and  especially  empowered  to  raise 
ballast.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  citizens  op- 
posed the  granting  of  a  patent  to  Howard, 
taking  their  stand  on  the  charter  of  King 
John,  which  gave  to  them  the  strand  of  the 
river  where  ballast  should  be  raised,  and 
they,  therefore,  prayed  that  permission  to 
establish  a  ballast  office  might  be  granted  to 
them,  agreeing  to  apply  the  profits  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  King's  Hospital  (since 
and  now  known  as  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital). 
Neither  Howard's  petition  nor  that  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  citizens  was  grante  d  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.  The  Corporation  of 
Dublin  at  the  time  appears  to  have  been 
really  anxious  to  improve  the  port,  and,  as  a 
proof  of  their  earnestness,  they  petitioned 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1698,  stating  that 
"  the  river  had  become  so  shallow,  and  the 
channel  sO  uncertain,  that  neither  barques 
nor  liiihters  of  any  burden  could  get  up 
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except  at  spring  tides,  much  merchandise 
being  unloaded  at  Ringsend,  and  thence 
carted  up  to  Dublin,  and  they,  therefore, 
praj'ed  that  they  might  be  permitted  to 
establish  a  ballast  office.  On  this  petition 
the  "  heads  of  a  bill  "  were  prepared  and 
transmitted  to  P^ngland,  conformable  with 
Poyning's  law,  but  the  bill  "  was  stopped  in 
England  by  some  persons  there  (as  was 
alleged),  who  endeavoured  to  get  a  grant 
from  the  Admiralty  for  the  benefit  of  the 
chest  at  Chatham."  Haliday  holds  that  the 
opposition  more  likely  originated  in  some 
jealousy  respecting  the  Admiralty  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  port,  the  Lord  Mayor  being 
"  Admiral  of  Dublin,"  over  which  the  Lord 
High  Admiral  of  England  claimed  to  be 
supreme.  This  obstacle  was  at  length 
removed  in  1708,  when,  by  an  act  of  the  sixth 
Queen  Anne,  the  Dublin  Ballast  Offi(^e  was 
created,  "  for  although,"  writes  Haliday, 
"  there  was  no  clause  to  that  effect  inserted  in 
the  bill,  the  city  had  privately  promised  the 
Prince  Consort,  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
then  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  an 
annual  tribute  '  of  one  hundred  yards  of  the 
best  Holland  duck  sail  cloth,  wliich  sliall  be 
made  in  the  realm  of  Ireland,'  and  this 
tribute  was  for  a  time  regularly  sent  to 
London,  and  on  one  occasion  when  it  was 
omitted,  it  was  formally  demanded  by  the 
Admiralty,  and  then  forwarded  by  the  Cor- 
poration." 

From  the  establishment  of  the  Ballast 
Office  in  1708,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  vesting  the  conservancy  of 
the  port  in  the  Corporation,  the  real  im- 
l)rovement  of  the  port  may  be  said  to  date. 
The  passing  of  the  act  was  the  first  step  to 
a  reform,  but  the  first  bonii  fide  improvement 
was  the  formation  of  a  straight  channel  from 
the  city  to  Ringsend  in  1711.  In  1713  the 
Ballast  Office  procured  the  services  of  Captain 
John  Perry,  who  had  been  previously  engaged 
at  Dover  and  Daggenham  beach  in  the 
Thames.  Although  he  suggested  plans  by 
■which  it  was  thought  that  the  depth  of  the 
water  might  be  increased,  that  task  was  then 
considered  so  hopeless,  that  to  render  the 
port  fit  for  vessels  drawing  even  12  ft.  of 
water,  it  was  proposed  to  construct  an  arti- 
ficial harbour  near  Ringsend.  One  engineer 
suggested  that  this  harbour  should  be  acces- 
sible by  a  ship  canal  along  the  southern 
shore,  and  another  proposing  that  the  canal 
should  be  from  Dalkey  or  Kingstown  (old 
Duuleary),  so  that  the  crossing  of  the  bar 
might  be  altogether  avoided. 

The  high -water  mark  was  once  the  "  Town's 
End-street"  on  one  side  of  the  Liffey,  and 
the  "  North  Strand  "  on  the  other.  "  And  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  state  of  the 
harbour,"  observes  Haliday,  "  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  during  the  storm  of  1670  the 
tide  flowed  up  to  the  College,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  that  a  collier  was  wrecked  where  Sir 
Patrick  Dun's  Hospital  now  stands." 

The  work  of  making  a  straight  channel 
from  the  city  to  Ringsend  in  1711  is  briefly 
described  in  Mr.  Griffith's  paper.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  north  side  by  a  bank  of  timber- 
work  and  stones,  while  on  the  south  side  a 
masonry  wall  was  begun.  These  boundaries 
were  nearly  identical  with  the  lines  of  the 
present  north  and  south  quays.  While  this 
work  was  proceeding,  a  more  important  one 
was  commenced,  that  of  constructing  a 
jetty  of  frames  and  piles  extending  from 
Ringsend  to  site  of  the  present  Pigeon 
House  Fort,  a  distance  of  7,938  ft.,  and 


thence  for  a  length  of  9,816  ft.  to  the  eastern 
spit  of  the  South  Bull.  This  work,  as  indi- 
cated, had  for  its  object  the  directing  of  the 
river  in  a  straight  channel  to  the  sea,  the 
sheltering  of  the  channel  in  south-easterly 
gales,  and  preventing  the  encroachment  of  the 
sand  from  the  North  Bull.  Regular  dredging 
operations  were  also  commenced  in  the  chan- 
nel, for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  supplying 
ballast  for  the  ships  and  improving  the  navi- 
gation. Tlie  construction  of  the  timber  jetty 
appears  to  have  made  rather  slow  progress, 
as  powers  were  sought  by  the  Corporation  in 
1729  to  raise  i'3,Q00  for  the  completion  of 
the  piling.  An  old  hulk  was  sunk  in  1739  to 
protect  the  eastern  end  of  the  frames,  and  in 
1735  a  floating  light-ship  was  moored  there. 
The  maintenance  of  this  timber  framework 
was  soon  found  to  be  expensive,  and  an  im- 
perfect shelter,  even  if  efficiently  maintained. 
About  1748,  the  first  length  of  this  timber 
jetty  from  Ringsend  to  the  Pigeon  House 
was  replaced  by  a  double  line  of  rubble  re- 
taining walls  with  a  filling  of  sand  between, 
and  in  1761  the  work  was  begun  of  replacing 
the  second  length  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Pigeon  House  ;  the  first  operation  being  the 
construction  of  the  present  Poolbeg  Light- 
house, from  the  design  of  Mr.  Smith  (some 
authorities  say  of  his  wife). 

We  are  pushing  on  towards  the  eighteentli 
century,  and  out  to  sea,  too  fast,  forgetting 
almost  those  great  changes  and  improvements 
that  took  place  in  the  upward  reaches  of  the 
river  during  the  eighteenth  century — the  old 
Custom  House  and  its  surroundings,  the  state 
of  the  Liffey  and  its  quays,  when  the  vessels 
that  were  capable  of  sailing  up  the  river, 
discharged  their  cargo  or  loaded  between  the 
site  of  old  Essex  Bridge  and  that  older  one, 
which  was  truly  entitled  to  its  name  of  the 
"  Old  Bridge,"  as  it  was  the  first  and  the 
only  one  which  for  centuries  had  spanned  the 
Lifley.  Of  these  and  kindred  matters  we 
will  have  something  to  say  in  our  next  paper. 


ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL  GARDEN. 

On  the  afternoon  of  22nd  ult.,  the  Church- 
yard of  St.  Paul's,  which  has  been  laid  out  as 
a  garden  by  the  Corporation,  at  a  cost  of 
^5,000,  was  formally  opened  to  the  public  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  in  the  presence  of  the 
sherifl's,  the  officers  of  the  Corporation,  and 
the  members  of  the  Coal,  Corn,  and  Finance 
Committee,  who  had  been  entrusted  with 
the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme  of  improve- 
ment. Subsequently,  in  the  course  of  some 
speeches  made  at  a  dejeuner  in  the  Guildhall, 
it  was  stated  that  a  granite  fountain  will  find 
a  place  in  the  new  garden ;  that  the  iron- 
rails,  by  the  lowering  of  the  stonework  on 
which  they  stand,  will  allow  the  juvenile 
population  from  the  outside  to  obtain 
glimpses  over  the  top  of  the  masonry  of  the 
turf  and  shrubs.  The  Corporation  have 
special  rights  and  privileges  in  connection 
with  the  Cathedral,  and  the  maiutainauce  of 
the  garden  in  a  proper  condition  will,  it  is 
said,  entail  an  expenditure  of  ^400  a-year. 
The  principal  honours  were  accorded  to  Mr. 
Stapelton,  a  member  of  the  Corporation,  for 
the  leading  part  he  took  in  the  new  improve- 
ment. Mr.  Bedford,  another  member,  who 
actively  interested  himself  in  the  preservation 
of  Epping  Forest,  had  also  his  services 
recognised.  The  laying  out  of  city  graveyards 
as  public  gardens  is  a  most  commendable 
proceeding,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  during 
the  last  few  years  iu  Loudon  and  other  places 
much  progress  has  been  made  in  that  health- 
ful direction.  It  is  now  many  years  since 
we  urgently  advocated  the  laying  out  and 
opening  of  the  old  disused  churchyards  in 
Dublin,  as  well  as  of  the  public  squares  of  the 
city.   In  a  few  instances  improvements  have 


taken  place,  but  much  still  remains  to  bo 
done  north  and  south  of  the  Liffey. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  YOUNG 
BUILDERS. 

PART  V. 
(Contiiuicd  fiotn  pajfe  282.) 

We  have  been  favoured  with  some  letters  of 
enquiry  tlirough  the  editor,  which  we  hope 
to  reply  to  as  these  suggestions  proceed  ;  but 
in  one  of  these  the  writer  kindly  informs  us 
that  we  are  wrong  as  to  the  manufacture  of 
Indian  ink.  and  that  the  best  ink  conies  from 
China.  Whilst  thanking  him  for  his  infor- 
mation, and  acknowledging  the  probability 
of  our  being  in  error  as  to  the  locality  where 
it  is  made,  we  deny  any  error  as  to  where  it 
is  sold.  Another  enquirer  wishes  to  know 
what  we  would  suggest  as  pocket  companions 
in  addition  to  the  piece  of  indiarubber.  In 
reply,  we  beg  to  inform  the  gentleman  that 
for  many  years  we  carried  what  we  believe 
are  known  as  Brunei  tubular  or  pocket  com- 
passes, the  points  of  which  fold  in,  having 
ink  and  pencil  attached,  which  when  not  ia 
use  remain  in  the  tubes.  These  compasses 
we  had  to  renew  from  time  to  time  from,  the 
joints  becoming  loose,  four  or  five  years  being 
about  the  length  of  their  utility.  About  fifteen 
years  ago  we  purchased  a  Geneva  Napier 
pocket  compass,  and  it  is  as  good  as  when  it 
left  Simonton's  shop  iu  Grafton-street ;  it 
occupies  very  little  space,  being  2}  by  J  by  i 
in.,  and  has  needle  points  with  pen  and 
pencil,  each  double-ended  and  reversible,  one 
end  being  formed  with  a  very  minute  point 
merely  sufficient  to  catch  the  paper,  the 
needle  filed  to  present  a  stop  all  round,  the 
other  being  the  ordinary  needle  point.  This 
little  instrument  has  often  served  us  in 
country  hotels  to  draw  a  map  or  plan,  being 
in  itself  a  divider,  drawing  pen,  and  ink  or 
pencil  compass.  We  also  carry  a  12-incU 
ivory  rule,  folded  in  four,  having  inner 
bevelled  edges,  and  every  division  of  the 
inch  requisite — in  fact  we  have  just  counted 
their  uunil)er,  and  find  there  are  thirteen  ! — 
so  that  with  a  Napier  compass,  a  12-inch 
rule,  and  a  pencil,  one  need  never  be  sur- 
prised. 

There  are  many  situations  in  which  the 
apprentice  or  assistant,  or  the  principal  him- 
self, may  require  to  prepare  plans  for  an 
emergency  when  at  a  distance  from  home. 
We  have  found  the  following  a  most  useful 
box  iu  lieu  of  a  portmanteau,  viz.,  either  of 
wood  or  tin — the  latter  preferable — 30  in.  by 
15  in.  by  6  in.  inside  measurement;  a  space  2^ 
in.  in  width  and  of  the  whole  length  and  depth 
partitioned  off  will  hold  drawing  and  tracing 
papers,  straight  edge  and  beam  compass, 
station  pointers,  drawing  instruments,  and 
colours  ;  in  the  lid  may  be  secured  a  small 
flat  T-square,  set  squares,  curves,  &c. ;  by 
having  two  brass  or  steel  clamps  you  can 
secure  a  straight  edge  to  any  table,  and  work 
against  it  with  your  flat  square  ;  you  can  also 
have  a  stock  and  blade  of  hard  wood,  that 
with  a  strong  clamp  and  washer  will  form  a 
square  to  use  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  the  re- 
maining space  of  the  box  will  hold  an  ample 
supply  of  clothes,  and  the  dimensions  we 
have  given  are  such  as  will  admit  of  being 
stowed  away  under  the  seat  of  a  railway 
carriage.  The  box,  if  tin,  will  be  the  better 
of  brass  corners  and  a  couple  of  leather 
straps.  N.B.— Should  you  go  on  the  Conti- 
nent, never  forget  to  bring  one  or  two  cakes 
of  soap  ! 

For  some  years  past  we  have  had  the  paper 
in  our  note-books  ruled  with  horizontal  and 
vertical  feint  blue  lines  quarter  of  an  inch 
apart.  We  are  aware  that  books  somev/hat 
similarly  ruled  are  to  be  had  ;  but  for  many 
reasons — such  as  size,  shape,  and  nature  of 
the  ruling — we  prefer  our  own.  Many  things 
of  this  kind  fail  by  being  made  by  people  not 
skilled  iu  the  technical  knowledge  of  the 
wants  they  would  endeavour  to  assist ;  ruling 
in  spaces  to  scale  is  one  of  thete  mistakes. 
The  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  are  a  great 
!  assistance  iu  many  ways  ;  but  no  one  would 
dream  of  endeavouring  to  count  the  number 
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of  squares  in,  say,  23  ft.  and  9  in.,  or  any 
other  dimension,  in  measuring  a  building, 
when  the  figures  could  be  noted  with  the 
rapidity  of  shorthand,  and  little  or  no  liability 
to  error.  We  have  a  book  before  us  as  we 
write,  purchased  in  some  shop  in  London  ;  it 
is  ruled  in  feint  neutral  tint  to  an  eighth  of 
an  inch,  every  8  ft.  being  distinguished  by  a 
darker  line, — but  why  eight  and  not  ten,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  ;  it  opens  like  an  ordi- 
naiy  primer,  without  a  pencil-holder,  has  a 
stiff  back,  and  is  most  inconvenient  as  a 
Dote-book,  although  no  doubt  the  maker 
thought  he  was  producing  something  useful. 
Whilst  on  the  subject  of  such,  we  may  say 
we  have  never  seen  a  good  book  for  land 
surveyors  who  work  from  the  bottom  of  the 
page ;  and,  by  the  way,  we  saw  in  some 
periodical  instructions  for  land  surveying 
attempted  by  a  tyro,  who  exhibited  his  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  by  working  from  the 
top  of  the  page  !  The  instructions  never 
reached  a  second  number !  Elastic  bands 
are  very  useful  to  note-books  to  hold  the 
pages  on  a  windy  day,  but  unfortunately  the 
elastic  gets  very  soon  stretched  and  becomes 
useless. 

There  is  a  description  of  drawing  board 
which  we  omitted  to  mention  when  treating 
of  those  articles,  it  being  particularly  de- 
signed for  India  and  changeable  climates, 
and  not  often  seen  here.  It  should  be  made 
of  very  well-seasoned  yellow  pine,  having 
attached  at  the  back  four  pieces  of  white 
Norway  deal,  memel,  or  beech,  truly  planed 
and  laid  in  pairs,  within  6  in.  of  the  ends  of 
a  42-in.  board  ;  these  should  be  secured  by 
solid,  well-made  brass  clamps,  three  to  each, 
which,  although  gripping  the  cleats,  firmly 
adaiit  of  their  sliding  on  each  other,  their 
sectional  shape  being — 

J  

each  foot  secured  to  the  board  by  two  brass 
screws,  whilst  one  screw  secures  the  alter- 
nate ends  of  the  slips,  thus  admitting  of  a 
contraction  and  expansion  without  any 
warping  or  winding.  A  plain  sawn  edge  is 
to  be  preferred  in  this  case  to  timber  clamp- 
ing, if  truly  planed  and  shot.  An  inserted 
edging  of  brass  is  a  desideratum. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  maps  require  to 
be  mounted  on  cloth,  as  also  architectural 
plans  and  sections  of  railways,  for  exhibition 
in  law  courts  and  before  public  boards  and 
parliamentary  committees.  The  size  of  the 
map  or  plan  must  determine  the  quality  of 
the  calico.  If  this  be  too  large  for  a  large 
drawing  board,  the  floor  of  an  empty  room 
should  be  had.  We  mounted  the  survey  of  a 
large  estate  on  the  floors  of  an  empty  house 
in  Merrion-square.  The  calico  must  be  laid 
down  evenly  and  very  tightly  with  small  nails 
(6-8  cut  tacks),  much  of  the  success  of  the 
operation  depending  on  this.  Have  an  ample 
supply  of  paste,  well  made,  of  the  best  and 
first-class  pastrycook's  flour,  without  alum 
or  resin,  as  neither  would  be  favourable  to 
the  colouring  of  the  plan.  This  should  be 
thoroughly  worked  into  the  paper  with  a 
pound  or  half-pound  brush,  each  portion 
folded  on  itself  and  left  to  soak.  When  laid 
down  and  nearly  dry,  it  should  be  carefully 
sponged  over  with  clean  water  wherever 
admissible.  If  it  is  required  to  varnish  the 
work,  it  will  be  necessary  to  size  it  thoroughly, 
for  which  purpose  isinglass  is  the  readiest ; 
but  if  this  cannot  be  had  conveniently,  a  few 
old  white  kid  gloves  boiled  down  will  be 
found  an  excellent  substitute.  At  least  two 
coatings  of  size  should  be  laid  on.  The  best 
varnish  for  paper  is  Canada  balsam  and 
tur})entine,  as  we  described  for  making 
tracing  paper,  only  that  as  a  varnish  the 
proportions  may  be  about  1  part  of  balsam  to 
2  of  the  oil  of  turpentine.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  perform  the  operation  in  a  room 
free  of  dust. 

Landscape  gardeners  and  others  requiring 
large  plans  for  exhibition  on  emperor  paper 
can  strengthen  the  edges  with  narrow  stripes 
I     of  calico  or  tape,  laid  down  by  passing  a 
I    moderately  warm  flat   iron   over   blotting  | 
I    paper  between  it  and  the  tape.    Emperor  id  t 


a  very  large  and  soft  paper,  very  good  for 
many  purposes,  but  not  adapted  for  erasing, 
so  that  the  drawing  should  be  perfected  in 
pencil  before  any  colouring  or  inking  is 
attempted.  If  the  surface  is  disturbed  it 
cannot  be  restored,  but  a  sizing  of  isinglass 
may  be  resorted  to  with  good  eff'ect. 

In  making  fair  copies  of  specifications  and 
other  writings,  slight  errors  will  occur  with 
the  most  careful ;  in  such  cases  erasure  with 
a  sharp  penknife  can  be  well  made  with  a 
little  practice,  the  slower  the  erasure  and 
lighter  the  pressure  on  the  blade  the  better. 
Keep  by  you  a  small  muslin  bag,  the  size  of 
a  cherry,  full  of  resin  in  impalpable  powder  ; 
pass  this  over  the  erasure,  and  you  can  write 
on  it  with  impunity.  Always,  if  possible, 
use  good  linen,  hand-made  paper,  of  pot  or 
foolscap  size,  and  write  with  a  quill  pen, — 
the  whiter  the  paper  the  better  the  writing 
will  look  :  blue  papers  and  steel  pens  are  an 
abomination  !  To  use  infei'ior  paper  for  any 
purpose  is  a  mistake  and  false  economy,  and 
bgtter  work  will  invariably  issue  from  an 
office  supplied  with  first-class  stationery. 
Original  drafts,  every  pencil  mark  on  which 
are  of  value,  should  be  carefully  preserved  ; 
they  are  the  record  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
artist  or  designer,  and  in  after  years  can  tell 
their  tale  of  "  reasons  why"  long  forgotten. 
Why,  then,  for  these  should  rubbishy  cart- 
ridge paper  be  chosen  ? 

Many  years  ago  a  popular  architect  had 
some  houses  in  progress,  which  he,  being  of 
a  saving  or  economical  turn,  had  designed 
on  lapping  paper  and  in  pencil.  A  worthy 
citizen  purchased  one  of  the  houses  ;  and  as 
he  wished  to  shew  his  relatives  what  he  had 
bought,  asked  the  architect  to  lend  him  the 
plans.  As  these  appeared  too  rough  to 
exhibit  to  his  dilettante  friends,  he  got  the 
author  to  copy  them,  directing  him  to  make 
the  drawings  look  well,  and  to  be  careful  as 
to  all  details,  &c.  When  the  plans  were 
made,  they  were  submitted  to  the  architect 
for  his  approval,  and  tracings  of  them  attached 
to  the  deed  of  conveyance,  which  was  duly 
executed  ;  but  that  worthy  citizen  insisted 
on  every  tittle  shewn  in  these  drawings  being 
carried  out.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  archi- 
tect attempted  to  explain  his  intentions,  in 
vain  he  pleaded  that  his  drawings  were  mere 
sketches,  and  that  he  regarded  our  finished 
works  as  pictures  to  shew  the  friends  of  the 
purchaser.  So  much  for  pencil  sketches  on 
tea  paper.  Had  the  drawings  in  the  first 
instance  been  produced  respectably  and 
properly,  much  disappointment,  loss,  and 
consequent  heartburning  would  have  been 
saved. 

It  is  difiicuU  to  estimate  the  number  of 
curious  demands  that  may  from  time  to  time 
be  made  on  a  young  man's  ingenuity.  We 
will  relate  one  in  illustration.  Some  years 
ago  we  were  superintending  work  on  a  rock 
many  miles  at  sea,  and  had  with  us  some 
good  workmen — viz.,  carpenters,  masons, 
and  a  blacksmith.  Intercourse  with  the 
mainland  was  difficult  and  seldom.  Although 
well  supplied  with  a  stock  of  useful  articles 
and  tools  of  all  sorts,  by  some  remote  chance 
a  measuring  rod  had  been  forgotten,  and  its 
want  served  to  shew  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing a  reliable  measure  of  length.  Every 
workman  had  a  boxwood  rule,  but  no  two 
rules  would  agree.  We  had  a  French  metre 
in  green  and  an  English  yard  in  white  ivory, 
also  several  ivory  scales,  from  all  of  which 
we  deduced  and  formed  on  the  rock  a  stan- 
dard 12  ft.  in  length,  which  after  experience 
proved  to  be  correct.  The  question  was  of 
what  material  to  make  the  rod,  and  yellow 
pine  was  decided  on.  This  we  determined 
to  steam  and  bake  before  forming ;  and  a 
piece  '2J  in.  square  and  13  ft.  in  length  was 
cut  en  brut.  Our  stove  was  made  of  cast- 
iron  down  pipes  joined  to  the  required  length 
and  filled  with  water,  in  which  the  rough 
stick  was  immersed,  the  ends  of  the  pipe 
plugged,  and  the  whole  supported  over  a  fire 
till  steam  was  got  up  sufficient  to  drive  out 
the  plugs  and  eft'eetually  do  the  business. 
The  pipe  was  then  emptied,  dried,  and  the 
the  timber  again  inserted,  the  ends  loosely 
plugged,  and  the  stove  slowly  turned  over 


the  fire  till  the  smell  of  timber  burning  gave 
warning  that  the  brut  was  sufficiently  "  done." 
It  was  then  left  to  the  joiner,  who  planed  it 
and  brought  it  to  size.  We  then  carefully 
marked  off  the  divisions,  forming  the  numbers 
with  iron  wire,  each  being  made  red  hot  and 
laid  for  an  instant  on  the  wood.  As  we 
wished  to  preserve  the  ends,  the  smith  was 
directed  to  braze  copper  ferrules  for  that 
purpose  ;  but  as  he  had  no  notion  of  how  the 
operation  of  hard  soldering  was  performed, 
we  gladdened  his  heart  by  working  the  oracle 
for  him,  and  completed  our  standard  rod  ; 
and  would  here  impress  on  our  young  friends 
that  Norway  white  deal  or  yellow  pine  treated 
by  steaming  and  baking  is  impervious  to 
ordinary  changes  of  temperature. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THINGS  NOT  GENERALLY  KNOWN. 

That  the  house  in  Cavendish-row  on  the 
left  side  as  you  enter  a  lane,  long  occupied 
by  the  late  Sir  John  Kingston  James,  the 
last  Lord  Mayor  of  the  old  Corporation,  was 
the  one  built  for  the  residence  of  Dr. 
Bartholomew  Mosse,  the  worthy  founder  of 
the  Rotundo  Lying-in  Hospital. 

That  "perketeen" — i.e.,  parquetry — floors 
were  laid  iu  the  last  century  in  old  Tyrone 
House,  off  Marlborough-street,  of  which 
mansion,  Richard  Castles,  the  designer  of 
several  of  our  noblemen's  houses  in  the  city 
and  provinces,  was  the  architect. 

That  the  "toll  house"  at  the  foot  of 
Clarke's  Bridge,  on  the  Royal  Canal,  was 
formerly  a  public  house  of  some  note,  and 
was  known  as  "  the  Fingal  Tavern,"  kept  by 
one  Reynolds,  before  it  was  transformed  bacK 
into  a  private  dwelling.  What  was  the  cause 
— was  the  license  revoked,  or  did  the  owner 
"  mend  his  line  and  sin  no  more?" 

Apropos,  that  the  row  of  houses  forming 
a  right  angle  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  above 
bridge,  built  about  1816,  and  known  for  many 
years  respectively  as  Edward-terrace  and 
Sackville-garden,  had  a  middle  top  window 
in  each  house,  built  up  within,  though  the 
sashes  and  glass  panes  appeared  in  their 
place  when  looked  at  from  without,  but  the 
glass  lacked  the  usual  transparency.  Were 
these  blind  panes  the  result  of  household 
economy  and  the  pressure  of  a  once  obnoxious 
window  tax  ? 

That  in  the  early  days  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  shortly  after  the  passing  of  tho 
Act  of  Union,  the  building  trades  of  Dublin 
were  sorely  depressed,  and  the  building 
operatives  reduced  in  a  few  years  from  several 
thousands  to  a  few  hundreds,  even  in  single 
branches  of  trade,  and  that  on  one  occasion 
a  large  number  of  unemployed  and  emigrating 
carpenters  walked  in  a  line  down  Sackville- 
street,  exhibiting  each  a  thin  long  deal  or 
pine  shaving,  ribbon-like,  flying  from  their 
hats. 

That  the  hill  of  Drumcondra  on  the  city 
side  of  the  Tolka  was  cut  through  to  form  a 
level  roadway,  when  John  Foster  was  Speaker 
of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  that  the 
County  Dublin  is  greatly  indebted  to  the 
same  speaker  for  the  interest  he  took  in  that 
road  and  the  work  thereon  mentioned. 

That  Dorset-street  (formerly  Drumcondra- 
lane)  was  called  after  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  the 
Viceroy,  and  a  liberal  patron  of  Dublin  thea- 
tricals in  the  last  century  ;  and  that  Thomas 
Elrington,  of  Smock-alley,  the  chief  ornament 
of  the  Irish  stage  in  his  day,  died  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Drumcondra-lane  ;  and  that  subse- 
quently Thomas  Sheridan,  actor,  stage 
manager,  elocutionist,  lexicographer,  and 
dramatic  and  general  author,  also  lived  for 
some  time  in  Dorset-street. 

Pendant  to  the  above — That  in  the  reign 
of  George  I.  some  of  the  Huguenots  of  Dublin, 
who  were  great  iovei-s  of  flowers  and  garden- 
ing, formed  themselves  into  a  cJub,  culled 
tile  "  Florists'  Club,"  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  tbo  cultivation  of  flowers  in  Ire- 
land.   Theii-  meetings  were  for  several  years 
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held  at  the  Rose  Tavern,  in  Drumcondra- 
lane  (now  Dorset-street),  where,  according  to 
more  than  one  authority,  they  adjudged 
premiums  to  the  menihers  who  produced  the 
most  beautiful  flowers  to  the  club  on  given 
days.  And  that  this  club  existed  till  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  The  Rose 
Tivern  was  still  in  being  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century.  Can 
anyone  point  out  the  site  of  the  original  Rose 
Tavern  of  the  Dublin  Huguenots  ? 

That  archery  butts  existed  early  in  the 
last  century  on  a  piece  of  ground  known  as 
Cunningham's  Rope  Walk,  North  Strand  ; 
and  that  this  was  the  last  spot  in  Dublin 
■where  the  regular  practice  of  archery  was 
■witnessed,  the  practice  being  supported  in 
its  decline  by  a  body  of  gentlemen  and 
eminent  citizens  who  called  themselves  "The 
Archers'  Club."  That  the  last  member  of  this 
club  was  a  Mr.  Henry  Delemain,  who  lived 
on  to  an  advanced  age,  and  died  in  1781. 
And,  finally,  that  the  sheaf  of  arrows  which 
belonged  to  this  club  was  once  iu  the 
possession  of  Joseph  Cooper  Walker,  the 
antiquary,  who  dejjosited  one  of  them  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  during 
Jiis  lifetime,  and  who  described  them  as  made 
of  asp-wood,  and  about  27  in.  long. 

That  several  of  the  trade  bodies  of  Dublin 
■were,  iu  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
in  the  habit  of  holding  their  council  or  com- 
mittee meetings  on  certain  Sunday  mornings 
and  other  stated  mornings  in  the  open  air  iu 
quiet  green  lanes  and  secluded  suburban 
retreats.  That  these  meetings  died  out 
shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  present 
police  system  ;  and  that  tiie  whitesniitiis,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  were  the 
last,  or  one  of  the  last,  who  held  these  ojien- 
air  Sunday  morning  meetings,  and  that  their 
resort  was  an  old  green  lane  in  Goosegreen, 
now  known  as  Hoey's-lane,  from  a  farmer 
of  tliat  name  who  built  a  house  and  out-offices 
there  about  the  year  1815-1(3.  Query,  were 
these  quiet,  secluded,  suburban  trade  meet- 
ings the  result  of  the  Combination  laws, 
which  pressed  severely  on  trade  bodies  and 
their  action  in  the  last  and  iu  the  earlier  part 
of  the  present  century  ? 

That  the  names  of  Henry  Charles  Sirr  and 
Philip  Dixou  Hardy  appear  in  our  old 
Dublin  Directories  as  wine  merchants  ;  the 
former  at  35  French-street,  and  the  latter  at 
20  Great  Longford-street.  That  the  first 
name  appears  as  stated  iu  1796,  if  not  earlier, 
iind  the  second  in  1818,  if  not  further  back. 
Can  there  be  any  doubt  existing  that  the 
above  Henry  Charles  Sirr  was  of  '98  memory, 
and  the  once  redoubtable  Town  Major  of 
Dublin,  and  that  the  wine  merchant  of 
Longford-street  was  the  afterwards  well- 
known  author,  printer,  and  publisher,  Pliilip 
Dixon  Hardy,  of  Cecilia-street  and  Sackville- 
street,  who  died  on  New  Year's  Day,  1875,  a 
full  octogenarian  ? 

That  some  of  our  Dublin  architects  in  the 
last  century  called  themselves  "  projectors," 
anil  that  the  majority  of  our  architects  in 
Ireland  in  that  century,  and  the  earlier  part 
of  the  present,  were  builders  and  contractors, 
and  that  still,  both  in  the  sister  kingdom  as 
well  as  this  country,  the  great  majority  of 
the  houses  erected  every  year  are  not  archi- 
tects', but  builders'  and  workmen's  designed 
and  built  houses. 

That  we  have  in  our  midst  some  "  scamp- 
ing" architects,  as  well  as  builders  and 
workmen,  and  that  the  bad  examples  of  the 
former  are  worse  than  the  bad  practices  of 
tlie  latter.  That  as  the  receiver  is  to  the 
tliief,  so  is  the  tempter  to  the  criminal, 
though  the  really  victimised  in  building 
matters  is  a  third  party  or  outsider. 

That  the  compositor  to  whom  was  en- 
trusted, in  January,  1837,  the  putting  into 
type  the  first  pages  of  the  manuscript  of 
Charles  Lever's  "  Harry  Lorrequer,"  and 
who  made  a  blunder  by  printing  the  name 
'■  Lovesque,"  is  still  alive.  He  hailed  from 
the  "Land  o'  Cakes"  about  half  a  century 
ago,  and,  although  surrounded  by  his  children 


and  grandchildren,  he  is  still  young,  and  can 
enjoy  a  hearty  laugh  over  the  doings  on 
"  The  Walk "  in  the  days  of  "  auld  lang 
syne."  There  is  another  "old  boy"  also 
living  in  this  city  who  was  said  to  have  had 
a  hand  (or  foot)  in  arranging  the  fuel  by 
which  on  an  unlucky  New  Year's  Night  poor 
Lever's  "  Charles  O'Malley "  sheets  were 
consumed  at  Folds's.  Can  any  octogenarian 
reader  say  if  he  was  the  "devil"  who  handed 
Lever 

"  The  scrap  of  note-paper,  Just  saved  from  the  flames  "  ? 

That  the  "  stone  of  rudo  appearance"  that 
waa  to  be  seen  some  years  since  in  the 
chancel  of  old  St.  James's  Church,  bearing 
the  inscription — "This  monument  was  erected 
by  Mark  Rainsford,  of  the  City  of  Dublin, 
Alderman,  1693,"  was  put  up  by  the  after- 
wards Sir  Mark  Rainsford,  Lord  Mayor  in 
1701,  whose  name  appears  on  the  pedestal  of 
the  equestrian  statue  of  William  III.,  erected 
in  the  last-named  year,  and  that  of  the 
mayoralty  of  Rainsford.  That  also  one  of 
the  two  sheriffs  of  that  year,  John  Eccles, 
whose  name  is  on  the  same  pedestal,  was  the 
Sir  John  Eccles  whose  property  of  two 
houses  in  Great  Britain-street  formed  an 
endowment  by  Archbishop  King  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  lecturer  for  Little  or  Old  George's 
Church  in  Lower  Temple-street,  which 
church  was  erected  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

That  Nottingham -street.  North  Strand 
(erst  Mud  Island,  and  afterwards  partially 
Spring  Gardens),  was  a  street  of  one  house, 
dating  from  1792 ;  but  that  the  street  has 
lately  become  "  Nottingham  House,"  and  the 
tablet  that  originally  told  a  truth  prospec- 
tively is  now  disguised  to  tell  a  lie  plausibly, 
to  please  somebody  and  murder  local  history. 
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"  PUT  A  NICK  IN  THE  POST." 

An  old  miser  got  ill. 

Anil  lie  dill  u  good  deed. 
For  a  sum  in  liis  will 

For  the  Church  was  decreed. 
When  the  news  spread  about, 

It  scared  like  a  ghost. 
And  the  bishop  bawled  out, 

"  Put  a  nick  in  the  post ! " 

When  a  baker  made  bread 

That  the  people  could  eat, 
And  a  butcher  in  dread 

Sold  cheap  and  good  meat, 
Thougli  misgiving,  well  jileased 

Was  the  housewife  almost, 
And  tlie  news  she  appraised 

By  a  nick  in  the  post. 

When  a  grocer  sold  teas 

And  a  publican  beer — 
Not  a  semblance  of  tliese. 

But  pure  and  not  dear, — 
There  were  calls  to  rejoice 

And  the  many  to  boast. 
Quoth  the  poor,  with  one  voice, 

"  Put  a  nick  in  the  post !  " 

When  a  doctor  most  kind 

Lost  a  patient  long  ill. 
And  then  made  up  his  mind 

That  he'd  cancel  his  bill, 
The  young  widow  sobb'd  "Thanks"; 

And  her  friends  a  whole  host, 
In  and  out  of  the  ranks. 

Put  their  nicks  in  the  post. 

When  an  old  lawyer  mouru'd 

What  his  client  could  see, 
And  uudefeuding,  returned 

To  his  victim  his  fee, 
Mighty  bonfires  were  made 

Which  illumiu'd  the  coast, 
And  nigh  everyone  said, 

"  Put  a  nick  in  the  post !  " 

When  a  "Jerry"  built  house 

Of  the  usual  plan, 
Downright  with  a  souse 

Killed  a  fat  alderman. 
And  at  last  came  a  sign 

That  the  builder  would  roast, 
In  tlie  Press  was  this  line — 

"  Put  a  nick  iu  the  post !  " 

Jack  Plaxe. 
College  of  Science,  St.  Stephen's-green, 
JVIichaelmas  Day. 


TEWKESBURY  ABBEY 
"  RESTORATION." 
The  re-opening  ceremony  took  place  on  the 
23rd  ult.,  and  the  work  of  restoration,  says 
i  one  paper,  "  has  been  successfully  carried 
j  out,  and  has  consisted  chiefly  in  clearing 
1  away  plaster  and  whitewash,  and  makinjj 
I  good  all  defects  in  the  stonework."  Tewkes- 
bury Abbey  is  a  large  cruciform  building 
with  massive  Norman  tower  rising  from  the 
centre  ;  the  tower  is  richly  arcaded,  and  a 
remarkable  western  front,  the  central  part  of 
which  is  occupied  by  one  vast  arch  reaching 
from  the  ground  to  the  roof.  Internally 
there  are  great  columns  and  lofty  arches  in 
the  nave,  with  very  low  ones  in  the  choir, 
reminding  the  visitor,  it  is  said,  of  Gloucester 
and  Pershore.     The  vaulted  ceilings  have 
been  restored  and  decorated.    The  chapels 
and  the  old  chapter  house  have  had  less 
attention  paid  to  them.    The  flooring  of  the 
nave  has  been  lowered  to  its  ancient  level, 
and  that  of  the  choir  paved  with  coloured 
.  tiles.    The  chapter  house  has  been  restored 
by  the  Gloucester  Freemasons,  and  was 
specially  opened  on  the  25th  ult.    The  cost 
of  the  works  of  restoration  to  the  present  has 
been  upwards  of  ^10,000,  and  £5,000  more  is 
still  needed  to  complete  other  untouched 
works. 


THE  GRAPHIC  LINERS  OF  DUBLIN. 

Whether  a  house  comes  down  with  a  "  tre- 
mendous crash,"  or  a  warehouse  is  consumed 
t  by  the  "  devouring  element,"  and  the  forked 
flames  "  illumine  the  sky  with  a  lurid  light," 
the  liners  of  some  of  our  morning  journals  are 
equal  to  the  situation.  True,  they  lack  the 
audaciously  inventive  powers  of  your  Yankee 
reporters;  but  what  of  that — the  Dublin  liner 
is  wonderfully  strong  in  "  spinning  it  out," 
and  reeling  it  home.  The  fall  of  the  houses 
in  Grafton-street  and  Moss-street  were  sub- 
jects that  called  for  lining  energy,  particu- 
larly the  former,  and  the  advantage  was 
availed  of.  What  could  be  compressed  into 
a  "  stick"  of  matter  was  made  to  expand  into 
columns  ;  and,  as  this  is  not  the  Parlia- 
mentary season,  we  do  not  grudge  the  liner 
his  profits,  or  his  employer  his  greater  circu- 
lation. But  this  apart,  let  us  have  sense 
instead  of  nonsense,  and  truth  instead  of 
fiction.  Let  reason  exert  its  sway,  and 
imagination  be  curbed  from  running  in  riot.  If 
a  house  falls  and  a  beam  of  timber  drops  on 
a  particular  place  where  nobody  was  stand- 
ing, what  need  the  public  be  told  "  had  any- 
one being  where  the  beam  fell  they  would 
have  been  killed  on  the  spot."  This  is  some- 
thing akin  to  "  if  the  sky  should  fall  we  all 
could  catch  larks."  There  are  good  reporters 
on  the  Irish  Press,  and  this  country  has  con- 
tributed several  excellent  ones  to  the  London 
Press,  Parliamentary  and  ordinary ;  but  still  in 
Dublin  we  have  young  and  old  liners  who 
appear  unable  to  get  out  of  the  groove  that 
was  in  fashion  half  a  century  ago,  when  we 
were  wont  to  read  of  the  "  light  fantastic 
toe,"  and  read  descriptions  of  dinners,  balls, 
and  other  festive  gatherings  interspersed 
with  a  number  of  very  hackneyed  French  and 
Latin  phrases.  We  thought  Dublin  news- 
paper reporters  had  grown  out  of  these  baby 
rags  long  since,  but  we  appear  to  be  mis- 
taken. We  suppose  an  Irishman  is  nothing 
if  he  is  not  eloquent,  but  eloquence  is  out 
of  place  if  a  spade  is  called  by  any  other 
name.  It  is  now  many  yeare  since  we  read 
the  following  bit  of  lining  in  an  American 
newspaper,  descriptive  of  a  man's  feelings 
when  chased  by  a  mad  bull  : — "  The  bull 
roared  like  thunder,  and  I  flew  like  lightning, 
and  in  leaping  over  the  ditch  as  fast  as  the 
stars  fell  from  the  galaxy,  I  tore  my  breeches 
as  though  heaven  and  earth  were  coming 
together."  The  noise  that  the  man's 
breeches  made  when  rent  was  somewhat  akin 
to  the  noise  made  by  the  falling  house  in 
Grafton-street,  taking  the  Dublin  graphic 
liners'  account  of  that  catastrophe. 
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DWELLING-HOUSES  : 
THEIK  SANITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
AND  ARRANGEMENTS.* 

LECTURE  III. 
(Continued  from  page  287.) 

For  the  purpose  of  these  lectures  we  must 
assume  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  suf&cient 
supply  of  water  that  is  fit  to  drink  for  all 
uses.  The  obvious  characters  of  a  good 
drinking  water  are  that  it  is  clear,  trans- 
parent and  colourless,  without  taste  (that  is 
to  say,  neither  salt  nor  sweet),  and  without 
smell,  that  it  has  no  suspended  particles  in 
it,  and  produces  no  deposit  on  standing,  and 
that  it  is  aerated  ;  but  a  water  may  possess 
aU  these  characteristics  and  yet  be  unfit  to 
drink,  by  reason  of  dissolved  matters  which 
cannot  be  detected  except  by  chemical 
analysis,  but  the  existence  of  which  may 
often  be  suspected  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  water.  Waters  are  commonly 
divided  into  hard  waters  and  soft  waters. 
Hard  waters  are  those  which  contain  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  mineral  salts,  especially 
salts  of  lime,  in  solution  ;  soft  waters  those 
which  contain  much  smaller  quantities  of 
these  substances.  Very  hard  waters  are  unfit 
for  domestic  purposes.  A  deposit  of  mineral 
matters  takes  place  in  the  supply  pipes,  &c., 
and  they  get  blocked  up.  Such  very  hard 
waters,  too,  are  not  desirable  either  for 
drinking  or  for  domestic  purposes  generally. 
Moderately  hard  waters  appear  to  be  as 
wholesome  as  soft  waters  for  drinking  pur- 
poses. The  Registrar- General  has  shown 
that  the  death-rate,  ia  towns  supplied  with 
moderately  hard  water,  does  not  diS'er  sen- 
sibly from  that  of  a  series  of  towns  supplied 
with  soft  water,  but  in  other  respects  similar 
in  their  sanitary  arrangements.  Neverthe- 
less, animals  in  their  natural  state  prefer 
soft  water  to  hard,  and  those  who  have  the 
care  of  horses  always  give  them  soft  water  to 
drink  if  possible.  An  undoubted  disadvan- 
tage that  attends  the  use  of  hard  water  for 
domestic  purposes  consists  in  the  enormous 
waste  of  soap  that  it  entails.  In  order  to 
wash  with  soap,  it  is  necessary  to  produce 
lather.  Now,  the  mineral  salts  in  hard  water 
decompose  the  soap,  and  form  insoluble  com- 
pounds, so  that  solution  of  the  soap  in  water 
which  will  form  a  lather  does  not  take  place 
tintil  the  lime,  &c.,  in  the  water  has  been 
deposited  as  insoluble  lime-soap,  &c.  Thus 
the  more  salts  of  lime  and  other  mineral 
matters  are  present  in  the  water,  the  more 
soap  is  wasted  before  the  formation  of  a 
lather.  This  can  be  easily  illustrated  by  a 
simple  experiment.  If  we  take  a  sample  of 
distilled  water,  which  contains  no  mineral 
matters  in  solution,  and  add  a  certain 
measure  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  soap  to  it 
— when  we  shake  the  bottle  in  which  it  is,  a 
lather  is  immediately  produced  and  remains 
for  some  time  ;  but  when  we  take  the  same 
quantity  of  another  sample  of  water,  and  add 
the  soap  solution  to  it,  we  find  that  it 
requires,  in  this  instance,  about  twenty  times 
as  much  of  the  solution  to  form  a  lather. 
Soft  water  then,  on  the  whole,  must  be  pre- 
ferred to  hard  for  domestic  purposes,  and 
v.  hen  the  water  is  very  hard  it  ought  to  be 
softened  before  being  distributed.  This 
jnay  be  done  by  Clark's  process,  which  con- 
Hista  in  adding  milk  of  lime  to  the  water  as 
I'jiig  as  a  precipitate  is  formed.  The  rationale 
i  f  this  is  that  most  of  the  hard  waters  con- 
1  tin  considerable  quantities  of  carbonate  of 
I  lae,  which  is  held  in  solution  in  the  water 
■  the  means  of  free  carbonic  acid.  The 
me  added  as  milk  of  lime  combines  with 
liie  free  carbonic  acid,  forming  more  car- 
I  onate  of  lime,  which,  together  with  the  car- 
bonate previously  in  solution,  is  deposited, 
l>e)Dg  almost  entirely  insoluble  in  water.  As 
it  is  deposited,  it  carries  down  with  it  any 
Huspended  matters  that  may  be  in  the  water, 
Mid  80  leaves  the  water  clearer  and  purer. 
A  practical  difficulty  in  the  carrying  out  of 
'bis  process,  arising  from  the  length  of  time 
'juired  for  the  precipitate  to  subside,  has 
:';n  overcome  by  a  process  of  filtration  de- 
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vised  by  Mr.  Porter,  and  known  as  the 
"  Porter-Clark  process."  Water  after  being 
distributed  may  be  softened  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  a  small  scale  by  boiling,  when  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  thrown  ofi',  and  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  deposited.  It  is  this  which 
causes  the  incrustation  of  boilers.  The  boil- 
ing also  helps  to  purify  the  water  in  other 
ways,  and  it  is  a  very  good  plan  to  use  boiled 
water,  either  when  the  water  is  very  hard, 
or  when  there  is  any  suspicion  of  impurity, 
both  for  drinking  and  for  domestic  purposes 
generally.  It  may  be  aerated  by  allowing  it 
to  fall  from  a  height  from  one  vessel  into 
another.  The  average  quantity  of  water 
required  in  a  community  is  generally  put 
down  at  from  30  to  35  gallons  per  head  daily. 
Of  these,  from  20  to  25  are  required  for 
household  purposes  (including  waste),  where 
baths  and  water-closets  have  to  be  supplied, 
and  ten  or  more  are  necessary  for  washing 
the  streets,  for  flushing  the  sewers,  and  for 
trade  purposes. 

The  important  sources  of  water  are  : — (1.) 
Rain  collected  directly.  This  is  of  course 
very  soft  water,  and  in  country  places  very 
pure.  In  towns  it  is  rendered  impure  by  the 
substances  that  it  washes  out  of  the  air,  and 
must  be  filtered  befoi-e  it  is  used,  but  it  is 
everywhere  an  important  and  valuable  source 
of  soft  water  which  is  far  too  much  neglected. 
It  ought  to  be  collected  and  used  for  domestic 
purposes,  and  wherever  there  is  any  suspicion 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  water  supplied  from 
other  sources,  rain-water  should  (especially 
in  the  country)  be  used  for  drinking.  It  may 
be  filtered  through  sand,  gravel,  or  charcoal 
by  means  of  very  simple  contrivances. 

(2.)  Water  is  often  obtained  from  shallow 
wells  dug  in  the  soil,  down  to  a  little  below 
the  level  of  the  subsoil  water.  These,  of 
course,  drain  the  soil  around  for  a  greater  or 
less  distance,  and  the  water  in  them  fre- 
quently becomes  contaminated  by  foul  matters 
from  leaky  sewers,  cesspools,  &c.,  especially 
in  pervious  soils.  Persons  should  therefore 
always  be  suspicious  of  the  quality  of  water 
derived  from  shallow  wells,  for  frequently, 
even  when  bright  and  sparkling,  it  is  highly 
contaminated. 

(3.)  Springs  and  small  streams  are  often 
used  to  provide  supplies  of  water,  and  very 
pure  water  is  obtained  in  this  way,  although 
it  is  sometimes  rather  hard.  It  is  either 
conveyed  directly  to  the  town  by  means  of 
aqueducts  or  pipes,  after  the  Roman  plan,  or 
collected  from  a  gathering  ground  into  large 
impounding  reservoirs,  and  thence  taken  in 
pipes  to  the  place  to  be  supplied. 

(4.)  The  water  of  large  rivers  is  now  fre- 
quently used  as  a  source  of  supply.  It  is 
received  in  settling  basins  or  reservoirs, 
where  a  deposit  takes  place,  then  filtered 
through  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  after- 
wards distributed.  Most  of  the  river  water 
is  contaminated  in  various  ways  during  its 
passage  through  towns  ;  and,  without  enter- 
ing further  into  the  subject  here,  I  would 
merely  say  that  it  is  better  to  obtain  water 
that  has  not  been  contaminated,  than  to  take 
water  which  we  know  has  been  contaminated, 
and  then  try  to  purify  it. 

(5.)  Water  is  sometimes  obtained  from 
pervious  water-bearing  strata,  at  a  consider- 
able depth  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
by  boring  into  them  through  the  impervious 
strata  which  lie  over  them,  and  through 
which  the  water  cannot  penetrate.  Wells 
with  such  borings  from  the  bottom  of  them 
are  known  as  artesian  wells,  from  having 
been  first  generally  used  in  the  French 
province  of  Artois.  The  water  contaiued  in 
such  water-bearing  strata  is  supplied  by  the 
rain  which  falls  on  the  outcrop  of  these 
strata,  often  at  a  considerable  distance,  and 
frequently,  as  in  London  and  Paris,  on  the 
hills  around.  This  water  percolates  through 
the  pervious  rocks,  and  so  gets  beneath  the 
impervious  strata  which  lie  over  them  after 
they  have  disappeared  beneath  the  sui'face, 
and,  being  retained  there  under  pressure, 
rises  through  borings  made  into  the  rock  in 
which  it  is,  through  the  impervious  strata 
lying  over  it.  Tliis  water,  then,  is  generally, 
aa  may  be  expected,  very  pure,  although  it  is 


frequently,  especially  if  derived  from  the 
chalk,  very  hard.  Occasionally,  as  in  some 
wells  bored  into  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  it 
contains  too  much  common  salt  to  be  fit  for 
domestic  purposes,  which  will  not  be  wondered 
at  when  we  consider  that  the  largest  deposits 
of  salt  we  have,  from  which  enormous 
quantities  are  obtained,  are  in  the  New  Red 
Sandstone  formation. 

However  the  water  is  obtained,  it  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  houses  in  one  of  two  ways, 
either  by  intermittent  or  by  constant  service. 
With  the  system  of  intermittent  service,  the 
water  is  turned  on  into  the  houses  once  or 
twice  in  the  24  hours  for  a  short  period  each 
time.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  have 
cisterns,  butts,  tanks,  or  receptacles  of  some 
kind  to  keep  the  water  in  during  the  inter- 
vals. In  these,  deposit  occurs  of  the  sus- 
pended matters  contained  in  the  water,  and 
dust  accumulates,  especially  if  they  are  not 
covered,  or  if  the  covers  are  broken,  and  so 
the  water  is  rendered  impure.  They  also 
usually  have  a  waste  or  overflow  pipe,  which 
is  frequently  connected  with  the  sewers  or 
with  some  part  of  the  water-closet  apparatus, 
and  by  means  of  which  foul  air  finds  its  way 
into  the  cistern  and  contaminates  the  water. 
During  the  intervals,  too,  when  the  mains 
are  not  charged  with  water,  foul  water  and 
foul  air  find  their  way  from  the  soil  around 
through  leaky  joints,  and  contaminate  the 
water  when  it  is  next  turned  on,  so  that  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  first  water  that 
comes  into  the  cistern  when  it  is  turned  on 
is  quite  unfit  to  drink.  There  is  an 
enormous  amount  of  loss  with  this  system, 
which  might,  however,  in  gi-eat  part  be  pre- 
vented. The  last  disadvantage  of  the  inter- 
mittent supply  lies  in  the  fact  that  some 
delay  is  frequently  experienced  in  obtaining 
water  for  extinguishing  fires. 

With  the  system  of  constant  service,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  pipes  are  always  full,  and 
so  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  cisterns,  or 
receptacles  of  any  kind  for  the  storage  of 
drinking  water,  although  this  is  frequently 
done.  Receptacles  are,  however,  necessary 
for  the  supply  of  water  to  closets.  The 
pipes  being  always  full  of  water  under  pres- 
sure, are  far  more  likely  to  leak  out  into  the 
soil  than  to  be  contaminated  with  foul  matters 
from  the  soil.  Still,  it  is  not  advisable  on 
any  account  that  water-pipes  should  be 
carried  near  to  sewers  or  other  sources  of 
contamination.  The  water  is  fresher,  and 
purer,  and  cooler  in  summer  when  supplied 
on  the  constant  service  system.  The  pipes 
are  full  in  case  of  fire,  and  the  inspection  of 
pipes,  taps,  and  other  fittings  is,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  carried  on  very  much  better,  and  less 
waste  of  water  takes  place  under  this  system 
(although  the  pipes  are  always  charged)  than 
under  the  other  system.  It  is  obvious  that, 
unless  there  were  very  strict  supervision,  a 
great  waste  of  water  would  necessarily  ac- 
company the  use  of  the  constant  system. 
For  this  reason  also,  the  water  companies 
that  have  adopted  that  system  will  not  allow 
waste  pipes  from  cisterns  to  be  connected 
with  the  sewers,  or  closet  apparatus,  but 
insist  on  their  discharging  freely  in  the  open 
air ;  and  usually  in  some  place  where  any 
waste  water  running  out  of  them  would  pro- 
duce annoyance,  so  that  it  would  be  speedily 
noticed,  and  the  cause  of  the  waste  remedied. 
It  is  very  important,  however,  where  this 
system  is  adopted,  tliat  there  should  be 
double  reservoirs  or  tanks,  in  order  that  one 
may  be  used  while  the  other  is  being  cleared 
out,  for  if,  as  has  been  the  case  at  some 
places,  and  notably  at  Croydon,  the  water  be 
supplied  by  the  intermittent  system  of  service 
for  a  few  days,  defects  which  have  produced 
no  inconvenient  results  while  the  constant 
system  of  supply  was  practised  (such  as  the 
connections  of  water-closet  hoppers  directly 
with  the  main  water-pipes),  the  possibility  of 
the  existence  of  leaky  joints  in  the  m  iius, 
through  which  foul  matters  may  enter  from 
the  soil,  &c.,  may  produce  tlie  gravest 
results  by  spreading  enteric  fever  through- 
out the  community  ;  and  here  I  may  mention 
that  it  is,  of  course,  extremely  improper  and 
very  dangerous  to  convert  a  cistern  which  is 
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used  to  supply  drinking-water,  or  a  water- 
supply  pipe,  directly  with  the  hopper  of  a 
water-closet.  The  system  of  constant  service 
is  coming  gradually  into  more  general  use, 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  water-meters  will 
be  much  more  generally  used  than  they  are  ' 
at  present.  The  pipes,  by  means  of  which 
the  supply  of  water  is  conveyed  into  the  I 
houses  from  the  mains,  are  usually  made  of 
lead  ;  this  material  being  preferred  on  account 
of  its  durability,  and  tlie  facility  with  which  i 
it  can  be  bent  in  various  directions.  A  dis-  ' 
advantage  of  it  is,  that  certain  waters  attack 
and  dissolve  lead,  and  are  thereby  rendered 
more  or  less  poisonous.  Those,  however,  are 
chiefly  pure  and  soft  waters.  Waters  con- 
taining mineral  salts  in  solution,  such  as 
those  generally  supplied  for  drinking  pur- 
poses, scarcely  attack  lead  at  all ;  and  more- 
over, with  waters  which  do  attack  lead,  the 
surface  of  the  metal  becomes  covered  with  an 
insoluble  coating  of  oxide  and  carbonate, 
which  protects  it  from  further  attack.  Pipes 
made  of  lead  lined  with  a  thin  layer  of  tin  are 
sometimes  used,  but  when  the  tin  becomes 
damaged  in  any  way,  a  galvanic  action  is  set 
up,  and  the  lead  is  dissolved  quicker  than 
ever. 

The  receptacles  used  for  storing  drinking  j 
w  ater  are  made  of  various  materials.  Leaden  I 
cisterns  have  long  been  frequently  used  ou  ' 
account  of  their  durability.  They  are  open 
to  the  same  objections  as  lead  pipes,  although 
from  the  fact  that  no  mischief  has  been 
found  to  result  from  the  use  of  lead  pipes 
and  cisterns  at  Glasgow,  since  it  has  been 
supplied  with  Loch  Katrine  water,  which  is 
exceedingly  soft,  it  appears  probable  that  the 
ill-effects  from  the  use  of  lead  in  this  way 
have  been  exaggerated.  Galvanised  iron 
cisterns  are  fast  taking  the  place  of  leaden 
ones.  They  are  very  durable,  and  of  course 
far  cheaper  than  lead.  Stone  or  even  brick- 
work lined  with  cement  are  sometimes  used 
at  or  below  the  ground  level  for  the  storage 
of  water,  and  are  open  to  no  objections  so  far 
as  the  material  is  concerned.  Stoneware 
cisterns  are  now  made,  and  are  admirably  i 
suited  for  cottages,  for  use  in  basement  floors,  ' 
&c.  Slate  cisterns  are  not  unfrequently  used 
for  upper  stories,  as  well  as  ground  floors. 
Of  course,  slate  in  itself  is  an  excellent 
material  for  such  a  purpose,  but  slate  cisterns, 
unfortunately,  are  very  apt  to  leak  after  a 
time,  and  the  joints  are  then  filled  in  with 
red  lead  from  the  inside  of  the  cistern — a 
practice  which  is,  of  course,  very  objection- 
able. The  use  of  wooden  receptacles,  such 
as  tubs,  butts,  &c.,  ought  to  be  discouraged, 
if  only  because  they  are  difficult  to  be  kept 
cleansed.  All  receptacles  of  water  should  be  ! 
well  covered,  in  order  that  dust  may  be  kept 
out  of  them.  Nevertheless,  ventilation  space 
between  the  water  and  the  cover,  by  means 
of  holes  provided  with  a  grating,  at  the  sides, 
is  advisable. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ANTIQUITIES  OF  FINGAL.* 
By  John  S.  Sloane,  Architect,  M.  Inst.  C.E.I. 

NO.  I. — ST.  DOULOUGH's. 
(Continued  from  page  291.) 

The  assistance  which  can  be  had  from  pic- 
tures of  some  localities  as  to  fixing  the  dates 
of  erection  or  alteration  is  altogether  wanting 
in  St.  Doulough's.  The  oldest  view  extant  is 
that  of  Gabriel  Beranger  in  1766  ;  it  is  so 
accurate  in  many  respects  that  some  reliance 
should  be  placed  on  it,  and,  if  so,  the  lower 
portion  of  the  wall  under  east  window  was  in 
ruin,  and  there  was  no  central  mullion  at 
that  date  ;  the  small  window  over  it  would 
appear  to  be  set  in  newly-repaired  masonry. 
Hooper's  iilustration  in  Grose's  Antiquities 
of  5th  November,  1790,  shows  the  great  east 
window  as  it  is  now,  but  without  the  smaller 
window  ;  it  also  gives  a  leaden  spire  on  the 
tower.  The  view  in  Ledwich's  "Antiquities 
of  Ireland,"  published  in  1792,  shows  a  similar 
ruin  in  the  east  window,  and  a  great  breach 


•  .fill  staiue  of  a  pupcv  read  before  tlie  St.  Piitricli's  Society 
fur  tbc  SiuUy  of  tcclesiology ;  witli  additions  of  u  later  date. 


agreeing  with  the  repaired  portion  in  that 
by  Beranger.  This  view  is  in  many  respects 
very  indifferent,  gives  no  south  window,  and 
places  the  entrance  to  graveyard  at  west  end 
of  building ;  and  although  illustrating  the 
book,  may  have  been  made  many  years  ante- 
cedent to  its  publication. 

To  determine  dates  from  the  style  of  por- 
tions of  a  building  will  often  result  in  error, 
as  will  also  the  supposition  as  to  square- 
headed  doorways  being  more  ancient  than 
arched  ;  much  depends  on  the  material  of  the 
locality,  a  square  lintel,  where  it  can  be  had, 
being  less  troublesome  than  any  other,  and 
occupying  less  space.  But  in  connection 
with  these  there  may  be  other  matters  that 
will  point  out  to  a  certain  age  or  date, — for 
instance,  the  small  doorway  built  up  in  south- 
east corner  was  used  anterior  to  the  piscina 
being  placed  in  its  position  ;  in  no  view  that  I 
have  seen  is  this  doorway  shown.  The  eastern 
wall  is  recessed  4J  in.,  which  corresponds 
with  tlie  line  of  jamb  of  this  "  priest's  "  door- 
way, which  was  exceedingly  narrow,  being 
only  1  ft.  9i  in.  in  width.  The  space  for 
piscina  which  occupies  the  upper  portion  of 
doorway  is  '20  in.  by  15  in.  and  by  lOJ  in. 
deep.  Another  recess  immediately  under 
the  south-east  window,  measuring  24  in.  by 
24  in.  to  the  springing  of  the  arch,  which  has 
a  rise  from  chord  line  of  5  in.,  may  have  been 
for  a  lavatory,  under  the  curious  zig-zag 
stairs  which  lead  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall 
past  the  south  window  to  apartments  above, 
is  a  recess  answering  somewhat  to  the 
"  waking  bier"  on  other  side  ;  it  is  a  pointed 
arch  of  6  ft.  span  and  4.J  ft.  to  the  apex. 

The  building  generally  is  out  of  square, 
and  some  of  it — for  instance,  the  lower  portion 
of  tower  wall,  in  which  is  the  south  window — 
is  considerably  out  of  line  or  not  parallel  with 
others.  Ordinary  hasty  measurements  would 
not  detect  this,  but  it  may  support  the  sup- 
position that  the  building  is  the  result  of 
many  periods  of  erection.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  early  in  the  last  century  this 
"  cryptical  chapel,"  as  Dr.  Ledwich  calls  it, 
was  repaired  for  the  purposes  of  a  parish 
church,  as  in  his  quotation  from  "  an  anony- 
mous, though  well-informed  author,  who  in 
1747  published  a  'Concise  Survey  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical State  of  Dublin  and  its  Diocese,'" 
we  find  that  "  The  steeple  is  still  up,  as  is 
also  the  church,  which  is  now  much  smaller 
than  formerly.  Divine  service  is  performed 
there  once  a  fortnight,  and  the  tithes  belong 
to  the  chapter  of  Christ  Church."  There  is 
no  means  of  arriving  at  the  site  of  any  other 
church  for  Balgriffin  parish,  and  although  I 
believe  there  is  traditionally  supposed  to  have 
been  a  glebe  and  house,  all  reference  to  its 
position  has  been  lost.  When  in  the  building, 
the  high  pitch  of  the  roofs,  the  acuteness  at 
which  the  angles  meet,  the  curiously  honey- 
suckled  appearance  of  the  stonework,  the 
more  soluble  portions  of  which  have  been 
dissolved,  and  the  structure  generally,  points 
to  a  much  more  remote  antiquity  than  the 
windows  indicate  ;  but  it  would  be  difficult 
indeed  to  suppose  that  a  style  was  employed 
in  the  construction  of  these,  some  centuries 
before  a  similar  style  had  been  introduced 
in  England.  I  mention  this  because  I  am 
aware  that  some  are  of  opinion  that  the 
building  was  the  work  of  the  Ostmen  or 
Danes  in  the  ninth  century,  and  some  con- 
sider it  a  similar  building  and  coeval  with 
Cormac's  Chapel  on  the  Rock  of  Cashel,  to 
which  it  bears  not  the  slightest  similarity, 
excepting  that  both  have  stone  roofs.  In 
Cormac's  Chapel  there  is  a  perfect  nave  and 
chancel,  with  chancel  arch.  The  Irish  style 
of  architecture  partaking  somewhat  of  the 
Norman  character,  is  fully  and  beautifully 
developed.  In  Cormac's  Chapel  the  visitor 
will  look  in  vain  for  pointed  architecture, 
and  on  the  other  hand  there  are  no  arcades 
in  St.  Doulough's,  no  sculptured  capitals, 
corbel  heads,  or  chevron  mouldings  ;  both 
are  unique  specimens  in  their  way,  but  both 
totally  different.  One  would  think  it  hardly 
possible  that  any  person  could  look  at  the 
semi-cylindrical  vault  of  Cormac's  Chapel 
with  its  broad  belts  or  liernes,  and  at  the 
pointed  and  naked  vault  of  St.  Doulough's, 


and  ascribe  one  and  the  other  to  the  same 
date  ;  but  such  has  been  the  case,  and  writers 
have  perpetuated  the  falsehoods  of  their 
imaginations  in  enduring  histories. 

Of  the  windows,  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying 
that  there  is  not  an  original  one  left.  The 
southern  are  of  an  early  decorated  style, 
without  hoods.  The  largest  west  window  is 
small  and  of  two  lights  ;  the  eastern  window, 
the  mullions  and  dressings  of  which  are  of 
soft  sandstone,  is  evidently  the  most  modern 
in  the  building,  and  although  shown  in  ruin 
by  Beranger  in  his  view,  may  have  been  re- 
paired about  1745,  as  the  place  appears  to 
have  been  occasionally  used  in  1747  for  divine 
worship.  The  small  east  window  is  in  good 
preservation,  and  was  probably  inserted 
about  that  time,  and  in  repairing  the  west 
window  we  availed  of  it  as  a  pattern.  The 
remains  of  the  trefoil  ornament  over  the  west 
window  was  left  where  I  found  it,  but  I  much 
doubt  whether  it  was  its  original  position, 
or  that  its  being  a  trefoil  was  not  the  result 
of  the  accidental  grouping  of  two  portions  of 
tracery  ;  they  are  sandstone  pockmarked  and 
honeycombed  with  the  weather,  whereas  the 
one  jamb  remaining,  and  which  has  been 
preserved,  was  of  limestone. 

At  the  distance  of  170  ft.  north  by  east 
from  the  tower  is  the  baptistry  and  well ;  it 
stands  in  the  centre  of  an  octagonal  court  or 
atrium,  sunk  5i  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the 
surrounding  field.  The  principal  sides  face 
the  cardinal  points,  and  the  li</ht  in  this  case 
(contrary  to  masonic  custom)  appears  to  have 
been  expected  from  the  north.  Access  is 
gained  by  a  flight  of  steps  from  the  south, 
and  in  the  centre  stands  the  little  octagonal 
building,  surmounting  and  protecting  the 
well.  In  the  interior,  to  which  you  descend 
by  two  steps,  is  the  well,  surrounded  by  a 
massive  curb  of  limestone  of  26  in.  inner  dia- 
meter and  G  in.  in  thickness ;  the  second 
placed  there  in  our  memory.  The  interior 
is  circular,  and  roofed  by  a  carefully-finished 
spherical  vault ;  there  are  three  deep  recesses 
in  the  walls,  and  over  each  and  the  door  a 
panel  in  which  it  is  said  there  were  formerly 
paintings.  In  Doctor  Ledwich's  book  1 
quotes  as  before  the  anonymous  writer  for 
description  of  this  well  and  little  building  ; 
follows  : — "  Near  this  church  is  a  well  < 
most  lucid  and  delightful  water,  enclose  ! 
and  arched  over,  and  formerly  embellished 
1  at  the  expense  of  Peter  Fagan,  brother  of 
John  Fagan,  Esq.,  of  Feltrim,*  with  decor  i- 
tions  of  painting  and  gilding.  The  Descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  Apostles  is  repre- 
sented on  the  top,  and  the  eflSgies  of  St. 
Patrick,  St.  Columba,  and  St.  Bridget,  as 
also  of  St.  Doulach  in  a  hermit's  habit.  On 
the  walls  was  the  following  inscription  en- 
graved on  a  marble  stone : — 

"  Piscinae  Solyrais  clarae  decus  efferat  alter 
Et  medicas  populua  jactet  Hebrjeus  aquas 
Grata  Ueo  patrium  celebrut  Fingallia  lontem 
Uulaclii  precibus  munera  nacta  piis 
Morbos  ille  fuffat  promptus  viresque  reponit 
jEsris  et  causas  mille  s.ilutis  liabet 
Scilicet  aqua's  agit  mediis  Doulaclius  in  undii 
Angelus  ut  fontem  sic  movet  ille  suum 
O  fong  nostcr  amor  '.  si  te  negleximus  olim 
Mox  erit,  ut  nomen  sit  super  astra  tuum."t 

I  have  made  enquiries  about  this  slab,  but 
cannot  learn  either  what  became  of  it  or 
where  it  stood. 

Balgriffin  is  not  a  genial  soil  for  antiqui- 
ties. With  the  exception  of  the  St.Doulough 
buildings,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  anything 
ancient  in  the  parish.    D'Alton,  in  his  usual 


•  Peter  Fagan  died  without  issue,  and  was  youngest  son  uf 
Richard,  mentioned  in  an  old  song  on  the  Siege  of  Uerry:— 

 "  Fagan  of  Feltrim  with  Fingal 

His  caralry  united. 
Twas  part  of  the  plan  that  Lord  Strabane 
Should  give  his  neighbours  warning; 
But  they  packed  him  off  w  ith  a  shot  and  a  scoff, 
His  hollow  council  scorning,''  <fec. 

t  Ledwich  gives  this  translation: — 

Bethsaida's  sacred  pool  let  others  tell 
With  healing  virtue  how  her  waters  swell. 
An  equal  gloiy  shall  Fingallia  claim, 
Nor  be  less  grateful  for  her  blissful  stream. 
Thy  pi'ayers,  Doulachns,  mounted  up  to  Heaven; 
Thence  to  thy  well  the  mighty  power  is  givtn 
To  drive  the  flery  fever  far  away. 
Strength  to  replace  and  rescue  from  decay, 
In  every  malady  to  life  a  stay. 
The  clierul),  wondrous,  moves  hit  wat'ry  sphere. 
The  saint  behold  who  stirs  the  fountain  here. 
Hail,  lovely  fount!  if  long  unsung  thy  name, 
It  hence  siiall  rise  above  the  starry  frame." 
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uDreliable  manner,  speaks  of  the  church  of 
Bal<Triffin,  and  of  some  obscure  traces  of  the 
edifice  being  (in  1838)  still  observable  ;  also 
that  in  1814  the  Board  of  First  Fruits  lent 
£300  towards  building  the  glebe-house,  and 
<iaue  £4:00  for  the  same  object.  Reading 
this  in  D'Alton's  "History  of  the  County 
Dublin,"  a  late  incumbent  of  St.  Doulough's 
called  on  the  author,  but  he  could  give  him 
no  information  on  the  subject  nor  any  autho- 
rity as  to  there  having  ever  been  a  glebe- 
house, — in  fact,  his  account  was  chiefly  but 
a  garbled  and  unacknowledged  quotation 
from  Ledwich.  He,  however,  appears  to 
have  noticed  the  singularity  of  the  flight  of 
stairs  at  south  window,  for  he  says  : — "  The  | 
steps  are  each  an  irregular  triangle,  and 
placed  alternately  so  as  to  occupy  only  the 
breadth  of  one  step  as  usually  placed,  by 
which  the  ascent  is  accomplished  in  half  the 
usual  space."    But  to  return  to  the  well. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  court  forms 
three  sides  of  a  square,  and  in  the  space 
between  it  and  the  well  is  a  hollow  5  ft.  9  in. 
in  length  by  3  ft.  2  in.  in  breadth  and  about 
2  ft.  in  depth,  having  along  one  side  a  step 
or  bench,  and  three  steps  at  south  end.  This 
space  was,  and  I  believe  is,  occasionally 
fiUed  from  a  periodical  rising  or  overflow  of 
the  well.  The  general  arrangement  of  this 
court  can  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  as  to 
its  uses,  nor  can  the  most  superficial  observer 
fail  in  being  impressed  with  its  evident 
antiquity. 

This  court  is  the  most  ancient  of  those 
remains  so  thickly  crowded  into  one  small 
space  ;  and,  beginuing  with  this  atrium,  we 
have  fij-stly  the  three-sided  end,  and  its  bench 
and  hollow  place  ;  secondly,  the  octagonal 
building  and  square-headed  doorway ;  and, 
thirdly,  the  section  of  the  oratory  with  its 
tower  and  adjoining  buildings,  and  the  pro- 
bable addition  of  the  second  portion  with 
lancet-headed  window  to  the  little  octagon 
structure  over  the  well. 

The  court,  withits  well,  three-sided  end,  and 
hollow  place,  appears  to  have  been  the  original 
I)lace  of  baptism  of  the  early  Christians  of 
Fiugal,  which  sacred  rite  was  pei'formed  by  St. 
Patrick  and  his  follower  Doulough.  We  have 
undisturbed  in  nncemented  masonry  the  step 
at  the  side  of  the  hollow  place  on  which  the 
apostle  stood,  the  seats  on  which  the  cate- 
chumens sat  awaiting  their  call  and  witness- 
ing the  introduction  into  that  communion  by 
whose  teaching  they  hoped  to  obtain  salva- 
tion, whilst  the  atrium  was  filled  with  con- 
verts aud  those  who,  coming  to  scoff,  might 
perchance  remain  to  pray. 

In  the  octagonal  building  we  have  a  dis- 
tinct mark  of  another  period  and  state  of 
tilings.  All  the  adult  inhabitants  have  been 
converted  to  Christianity,  and  children  are 
in  future  to  receive  baptism.  The  hollow 
place  is  no  longer  required,  but  the  memory 
of  its  uses  and  the  veneration  for  those  who 
administered  them  cause  it  to  be  carefully 
preserved. 

Tlie  well  is  now  surrounded  by  an  octagonal 
enclosure  symbolical  of  its  use,  and  becomes 
tlie  natural  font  of  the  district  (for  in  those 
days  one  font  was  considered  sufficient  for  a 
district  or  diocese,  to  which  at  Easter  and 
Whitsuntiiie,  and  such  other  times  as  might 
be  appointed,  children  were  brought  for 
baptism).  On  the  Continent  some  of  these 
baptisteries  were  circular,  having  octagonal 
fonts  within  them,  as  at  Florence,  and  so 
large  that  in  after  ages  they  were  used  as 
churches. 

In  Fingal  St.  Doulough  appears  to  have 
lived  ;  at  this  well  and  in  its  neighbourhood 
he  is  supposed  to  have  laboured  in  his  holy 
mission,  and  naturally  near  the  scene  of  his 
labours  he  is  buried.  In  the  cell  in  which 
he  lived  a  tomb  is  erected,  and  men  frequent 
the  spot  hallowed  by  the  recollections  at- 
tached to  it.  The  cell  or  oratory  is  increased 
by  additions  to  the  size  of  a  college  or 
monastery,  the  oratory  being  of  course  the 
chapel  of  the  building,  and,  as  was  customary, 
the  tomb  became  the  altar  ;  and  in  the  thir-; 
teenth  century — just  one  hundred  years  after 
Henry  II.  made  over  the  Irish  Church  to  the 
Pope — the  building  is  completed.   Thus  wc 


have  evidence  of  the  several  eras.  The  court 
formed  in  the  fifth  century  (450)  for  the 
baptism  of  converts  on  the  north  side  of 
Dublin  (the  well  called  St.  Patrick's  being 
used  for  the  Dhugallians  of  the  southern 
district),  enclosed  by  the  octagonal  building 
in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  and  the 
second  storey  added  in  the  eleventh  ;  the 
cell  or  oratory  enlarged  in  the  thirteenth, 
for  the  reception  of  six  or  more  recluses  or 
monks  ;  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  re- 
fectory or  common  room  is  converted  into  a 
chapei,  the  well  adorned  with  painting  and 
gilding,  and  a  slab  with  an  inscription  by 
Peter  Fagan,  of  Feltrim,  in  the  eighteenth, 
which  pictures  and  slab  have  long  since  been 
stolen  or  destroyed,  and  the  well  and  its 
precincts  left  ruinous,  as  a  not  unusual 
evidence  of  the  apathy  and  total  want  of 
taste  of  the  Fiiigalliniis  of  the  nineteenth. 

Immediately  "adjoining  the  court  on  the 
north  is  a  vault  12  ft.  by  6  ft.,  and  6^  ft.  high, 
called  St.  Catherine's  pond,  the  use  of  which 
is  now  lost  in  obscurity.  The  entrance  is 
through  a  small  pointed  doorway  4  ft.  6  in. 
by  1  ft.  6  in.,  and  it  is  lighted  by  a  loophole 
at  each  end.  It  was  probably  a  bath  for  the 
use  of  persons  afiiicted  with  cutaneous 
diseases,  for  the  cure  of  which  the  waters 
were  considered  to  have  a  certain  efficacy. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  better  sub- 
ject than  the  buildings  at  St.  Doulough's  for 
the  correct  measuring  and  delineation  of 
which  to  ofi'eraprize  to  architectural  students, 
and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  suggesting  the 
matter  to  the  proprietor  of  the  Irish  Builder 
or  the  council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Architects,  British  or  Irish. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ADVERSARIA  HIBERNICA, 

LITERARY  AND  TECHNICAL. 

There  is  a  book  before  us  the  subject  of 
which  is  suggestive  of  controversy,  though 
already  marked  by  it  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  title  runs — "  An  Original  Collection  of 
the  Poems  of  Ossian,  Orran  Ulin,  and  other 
Bards  who  flourished  in  that  Age.  Collected 
and  edited  by  Hugh  and  John  M'Callum. 
Montrose  :  Printed  at  the  Review  Newspaper 
Office,  for  the  Editors,  by  James  Watt, 
Bookseller.  1816."  To  those  who  are  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  subject  it  will  be  at 
once  anticipated  that  the  book  deals  with  the 
Ossian  of  MacPherson,  but  our  purpose  is 
not  to  enter  at  length  into  that  very  vexed 
question,  but  to  make  a  few  running  remarks, 
as  the  book  in  question  is  at  the  present  hour 
not  widely  known,  and  also  because  it  is  a 
somewhat  curious  one.  The  book  is  "  Dedi- 
cated (by  Permission)  to  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  York,  President,  and  other 
Noble  and  Illustrious  Members  of  the  High- 
land Society  of  London."  The  preface, 
which  is  a  pretty  long  one,  is  mostly  devoted 
to  a  defence  of  MacPherson  against  the 
severe  strictures  of  Doctor  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Malcolm  Laing,  regarding  the  authenticity  of 
Ossian's  poems.  The  book  appears  to  have 
been  well  pushed  by  the  editors  among  their 
countrymen,  for  there  is  a  list  of  subscribers 
in  double  columns  running  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  sixty  pages — a  very  remarkable  list  of 
names  indeed,  of  "  nobles,  gentles,"  and, 
perhaps,  "  simples."  As  Dr.  Johnson  in  his 
journey  to  the  Hebrides  roughly  handled  the 
Scotch,  and  "  laid  on  "  MacPherson  rather 
unmercifully,  the  M'Callums  return  the  com- 
pliment in  not  sparing  the  doctor.  Johnson 
believed  that  Ossian's  poems,  as  given  by 
MacPliei'son,  never  existed  in  any  other  form. 
That  the  editor  or  author  never  could  show 
the  original,  nor  could  it  be  shown  by  any 
others,  that  he  (MacPherson)  had  doubtless 
inserted  names  that  circulated  in  popular 
stories,  "  and  may  have  translated  some 
wandering  ballads,  if  any  can  be  found  ;  and 
the  names,  and  some  of  the  images,  being 
recollected,  make  an  inaccurate  auditor 
imagine,  by  the  help  of  Caledonian  bigotry, 
that  he  has  formerly  heard  the  whole."  This 
language  was  too  much  for  the  feelings  of 
the  Messrs.  M'Callum,  who  reply — "  That 


the  editor  could  never  show  the  original  is 
asserted    directly  in    the    face    of  facts. 
MacPherson,  even   before   the  translation 
made  its  appearance,  published  proposals  for 
printing  by  subscription  the  originals  ;  but 
finding  no  encouragement,  he  contented  him- 
self with  leaving  a  copy  of  the  archetype 
some  months  in  the  bookseller's  shop  for  the 
inspection   of   the  public ;   and  when  the 
Temora  came  out,  the  original  of  the  seventh 
book  was  given  as  a  specimen  of  the  Gaelic 
language."    Johnson  taunted  MacPherson  of 
having  found  "  by  some  peculiar  fortune  an 
unwritten  language  written  which  the  natives 
probably  never  beheld."     The  M'Callums 
answer — "  As  for  Mr.  MacPherson  to  hold 
forth  that  part  of  the  poem  has  been  received 
by  him  in  the  Saxon  character,  it  was  no 
'  peculiar  fortune  ' ;  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  Gaelic  Bibles  at  this  day  printed 
in   the    Saxon   character  throughout  the 
Highlands.     The  editors  of  these  sheets 
have  one  of  them  ;  these  characters  are  still 
extant   in  writing,  much   more  so  at  the 
period  that  Mr.  MacPherson  compiled  his 
edition  of  the  poems  of  Ossian.    Sir  James 
Ware  (in  the  '  Antiquities  of  Ireland')  informs 
us  that  the  Saxons,  having  no  alphabet  of 
their  own,  borrowed  the  old  British  letters 
from  the  Irish,  when,  after  their  conversion, 
they  flocked  to  that  kingdom  for  education. 
Camden,  p.  1318,  inclines  to  the  same  opinion. 
What  seems  to  put  it  beyond  a  doubt  is  that 
the  Saxon  character  is  similar  in  Scotland  at 
this  day.    The  doctor,  therefore,  discovers 
his  ignorance  in  upbraiding  Mr.  MacPherson 
with  finding  an  unwritten  language  which 
the  natives  never  beheld,  since  it  was  the 
common  one  they  were  acquainted  with. ' 
Johnson  was  certainly  not  well  qualified  for 
pronouncing  an  opinion  on  Irish  or  Scotch 
Gaelic,  and,  despite  his  varied  information 
and  wide  experience,  he  was  extremely  dog- 
matic.    There  can  be  no  doubt  but  he 
heartily  hated  the  Scotch  ;  yet  how  strange 
that  his  boon  companion,  flatterer,  and  bio- 
grapher, should    be   a   Scotchman.  The 
following   observations   of  the  dictatorial 
doctor  were  sufficient  to  raise  the  bile  of  any 
Scotchman: — "  I  have  yet  supposed  no  im- 
posture but  in  the  publisher,  yet  am  far 
from  certainty  that  some  translations  have 
not   been  lately  made  that  may  now  be 
obtruded   as  parts   of   the   original  work. 
Credulity  on  one  part  is  a  strong  temptation 
to  deceit  on  the  other,  especially  to  deceit  of 
which  no  personal  injury  is  the  consequence, 
and  which  flatters  the  author  with  his  own 
ingenuity.     The  Scots  have  something  to 
plead  for  their  easy  reception  of  an  impro- 
bable fiction ;  they  are  seduced  by  their 
fondness  for  their  supposed  ancestors.  A 
Scotchman  must  be  a  very  sturdy  moralist 
who  does  not  love   Scotland   better  than 
truth  ;  he  will  always  love  it  better  than 
inquiry ;  and,  if  falsehood  flatters  his  vanity, 
will  not  be  very  diligent  to  detect  it.    To  be 
ignorant  is  painful ;  but  it  is  dangerous  to 
quiet  our  uneasiness  by  the  delusive  opiate 
of  hasty  credulity,"    The  M'Callums  held 
that  Johnson  was  a  "  bigoted  sage,"  and  as 
to  the  orthography  of  the  Gaelic  language, 
he  knew  nothing  about  it ;  and  that  he  was 
the  first,  and  probably  would  be  the  last 
who  travelled  in  search  of  records  which  he 
could   not  read,  though  he   attempted  tc 
criticise  a  language  of  which  he  did  not 
understand  a  syllable.    Indeed  Johnson  con- 
fessed that — "  Of  the  Gaelic  language  I 
understood  nothing.    I  cannot  say  more  than 
I  have  been  told  ;  it  is  the  rude  speech  of  a 
barbarous  people,  who  had  few  thoughts  to 
express,  aud  were  content,  as  they  conceived 
grossly,   to   be   grossly  understood."  As 
Johnson  allowed  the  Irish  to  be  a  cultivated 
tongue,  MacPherson's  defenders  could  not 
conceive    how    he     could     refuse  some 
degree    of    improvement    to    the  Gaelic, 
since  it  was  a  dialect  of  the  same  language. 
"  Behold,"  exclaims  Hugh  and  JohuM'Callum, 
"this  extraordinary  man  [Johnson]  on  his 
journey  in  quest  of  barbarism  !  and  at  length 
sitting  down  wearied  and  discontented,  be- 
cause he  has  met  with  some  degree  of  civility 
in  the  most  desert  parts  ;  or,  to  speak  more 
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properly,  because  he  has  found  nothing  more 
barharons  than  himself."  'Twas  too  much 
to  tell  Sandy  that  he  loved  Scotia  better 
than  truth.  That  Dr.  Johnson  generally 
told  the  truth  in  controversy,  we  will  not 
have  the  hardihood  to  assert. 

AprnpoR,  the  defence  of  MacPlierson 
against  tlie  attack  of  Laing  was  rather  a 
tougli  task  for  Hugh  and  John  M'Callum,  but 
they  consider  themselves  equal  to  the  dilU- 
culty.  Laing  marshalled  his  detections  into 
eight  general  heads,  under  which  are  presented 
numerous  smaller  detections,  all  which  tended 
to  strip  MacPherson's  Ossian  of  all  pretentions 
to  antiquity.  Indeed  Laing  hesitated  not  to 
say  that  MacPherson  himself  was  not  only 
the  author,  but  publicly  avowed  it.  Laing 
held  that  the  poems  were  not  of  a  remote 
date,  on  account  of  the  many  modern  terms 
tliey  contain,  and  the  similarity  of  numerous 
passages  to  the  writings  of  ancient  and 
modern  poets.  That  as  religion  is  essential 
to  epic  poetry,  the  silence  of  Ossian's  compo- 
sitions in  this  respect  is  a  strong  proof  against 
their  authenticity.  He  gives  it,  too,  as  a  his- 
torical fact,  that  there  was  not  a  Highlander 
in  Scotland  of  the  present  race  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  era  assigned  to  Fingal,  and  Irish 
historians  are  quoted.  We  cannot  follow 
Laing  in  detail,  or  the  M'Callums  in  reply. 
There  are  very  strong  assertions  on  both 
sides,  and  the  defenders  of  MacPherson  used 
very  strong  language.  Pinkerton,  too,  the 
historian,  comes  in  for  a  heavy  cudgelling 
for  what  he  advanced  concerning  Ossian  and 
Caledonia  : — "  Some  passages  of  which  were 
sufficient  to  excite  aversion  in  a  kraal  of 
Hottentots."  Hot  words,  in  sooth,  Messrs. 
M'Callum,  but  not  less  spicy  are  those  with 
Avhicli  you  deal  your  farewell  blows  to  poor 
Pinkerton  : — "  In  his  nauseous  tract  we  de- 
cline to  follow,  for  even  here  victory  were 
disgrace,  and  the  laurels  like  those  acquired 
in  wrestling  with  a  chimney  sweep.  There- 
fore, we  shall  allow  his  arguments  regarding 
the  Highlanders  to  remain  a  venomous  hog 
of  filthy  slanders,  a  monument  of  derision 
and  contempt  to  succeeding  ages." 

The  preface  of  Hugh  and  John  M'Callum 
is  a  literary  curiosity  as  a  whole,  and  as  a 
contribution  to  the  discussion  bearing  upon 
Ossian  it  has  some  value,  but  it  would  be 
rather  difficult  to  define  its  exact  amount. 

We  may  appropriately  conclude  our  Ossianic 
observations  by  some  remarks  of  Sir  Samuel 
Ferguson  in  one  of  the  notes  to  his  poem  of 
"  Congal,"  1872  : — "  MacPherson  has  been 
grievously  ill-used  both  by  assailants  and 
defenders  ;  but  worse  by  the  latter,  who 
(possibly  including  himself)  lie  under  a  grave 
suspicion  of  having  fabricated  Gaelic  equiva- 
lents for  some  of  his  finest  English  ideas, 
rather  than  admit  bis  English  to  have  had 
no  Gaelic  original.  He  would  not  confess 
that  his  originals  had  been  helped,  expurgated 
of  puerilities  and  vulgarities,  marshalled  into 
a  coherent,  though  erroneous,  sequence  of 
events,  and  exalted  throughout  by  the  infusion 
of  his  own  pervading  grandeur  of  thought. 
To  this  extent,  he  loved  Scotland  better  than 
truth ;  but  the  candid  enquu-er  will  add, 
better  also  than  fame  for  himself.  When  I 
see  the  conventional  contempt  in  which  this 
poet  is  now  held,  especially  by  Irish  writers 
whose  own  Ossianic  fragments  have  been 
vulgarised  by  transmission  through  channels 
far  more  corrupting  than  the  pure  and  high- 
toned  Highland  tradition  that  gave  his 
material  to  MacPherson — see  the  Dean  of 
Lismore's  charming  book,  jKtsaiin, — I  am 
tempted  to  exclaim,  in  the  words  of  D'Arcy 
M'Gee— 

'  0,  clear-eyed  Poets,  ye  wljo  can  descry, 
Througli  vulgar  lieaps  of  dead,  wliere  heroes  lie; 
Ye  to  whose  glance  the  primal  mist  is  clear. 
Behold  there  lies  a  slauglitered  Noble  here.'" 

MacPherson  has  indeed  been  very  ill-used 
by  defenders  as  well  as  assailants  ;  but  as 
he  grievously  sinned  and  died  without  repent- 
ing, his  merits  otherwise  are  likely  to  remain 
long  unacknowledged  by  the  mtiuy.  His 
version  of  Ossian  is  full  of  beauties,  but 
beauties  entirely  his  own,  and  not  the  crea- 
tions of  the  ancient  bard.   In  many  things, 


we  fear,  this  is  a  cold,  calculating,  and  unfor- 
giving world.  Men  and  women  fall  away  from 
the  path  of  virtue,  and  their  sins  are  often 
condoned.  Is  literary  forgery  like  Mac 
Pherson's,  full  of  genius  and  self-denial,  a 
greater  sin  than  that  which  corrupts  the  body 
and  the  mind  ?  We  do  not  palliate  nor  uphold 
neither,  but  we  would  desire  to  see  critics 
discriminating  between  offences  and  crime, 
and  tempering  justice  with  mercy  when  an 
erring  and  gifted  intellect  lies  under  a  cloud. 

A  very  instructive  and  interesting  volume 
might  lie  written  on  the  extinct  trades  and 
industries  of  Ireland,  or  on  those  trades  and 
industries  which  were  rife  during  the  era  of 
the  Irish  Parliament,  but  which  have  since 
died  out.  Several  manufactures  com- 
pletely died  out  before  the  close  of  the  first 
half  of  the  present  century,  and  others  are  in 
a  decaying  state.  Pianoforte  or  harpsichord 
making  was  for  a  while  a  flourishing  trade  in 
Dublin,  but  within  the  last  forty  or  fifty 
years  the  trade  consists  of  importing,  selling, 
and  repairing.  Ireland  contributed  to  the 
perfection  of  the  modern  piano  in  the  person 
of  Southwell,  an  Irishman,  who  improved  on 
the  upright  piano  of  Handcock,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  the  cabinet  i)iano  ;  but  since 
Southwell's  time  several  other  makers  have 
further  perfected  the  instrument  as  regards 
sound,  though  externally  the  case  of  the 
piano  is  still  susceptible  of  much  improve- 
ment in  design  and  execution.  We  are  not 
aware  that  there  is  at  present,  or  has  been  for 
several  years  past,  a  single  manufacturer  of 
the  piano  in  this  city,  though  organ  building 
has  of  late  years  revived  and  progressed. 
Builders'  ironmongery  was  manufactured  to 
some  extent  in  Dublin  within  our  own 
memory,  but  at  present,  with  the  exception 
of  comparatively  few  articles,  all  our  builders' 
ironmongery  is  imported  from  England.  We 
have  some  brass-founding,  iron-founding, 
metal-casting,  and  bell-founding  in  this  city, 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  there  could  not  be 
a  revival  of  several  of  the  branches  that  pro- 
duce builders'  and  cabinetmakers'  iron- 
mongery. Our  coach  building  trade  to  some 
extent  still  exists,  but  coachmaking  is  not 
what  it  once  was  in  this  city,  a  most  flourish- 
ing native  industry,  giving  employment  to 
numerous  workmen. 

Agricultural  implements  are  manufactured 
in  Dublin,  and  in  other  Irish  cities  and  towns ; 
but,  like  native  coachbuilding  and  iron  found- 
ing in  general,  agricultural  implement-making 
with  us  is  not  widely  extended.  The  Irish 
lock-making  trade  has  dwindled  down  to  a 
shadow,  though  we  have  plenty  of  jobbing 
locksmiths,  who  repair  locks,  hang  bells,  and 
do  gasfitting  jobs.  House-makers  with  us 
are  many,  and,  we  fear,  house-breakers  too  ; 
and  lock-breaking  is  more  general  than  lock- 
making  or  efiicient  mending,  so  far  as  our 
itinerant  artisans  are  concerned.  We  have 
numerous  fine  quarries  of  granite,  marble, 
sandstone,  limestone,  and  other  building  and 
ornamental  stones ;  and  we  quari'y  these 
stones  in  various  counties,  but  not  half  so 
extensively  as  we  might.  We  manufacture 
some  bricks,  too  ;  but,  after  all,  the  amount, 
as  compared  with  our  wants,  is  comparatively 
small,  and  the  best  of  our  native  bricks  are 
open  to  much  improvement  in  the  preparation 
of  the  clays  and  the  burning  of  the  bricks. 
It  would  be  tedious,  however,  to  enumerate 
all  our  decayed  or  vegetating  trades ;  but,  alas ! 
there  are  two  industries  flourishing  and  of 
great  and  growing  magnitude  in  our  midst — 
brewing  and  distilling.  When  these  trades  be- 
come somewhat  decayed  by  a  change  in  the 
habits,  manners,  and  tastes  of  the  people, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  more  useful  and  bene- 
ficial industries  will  take  their  place.  We  do 
not  ijreach  a  war  of  extermination  to  brewing 
and  distilling,  but  we  do  preach  with  all  our 
heart  industry  and  sobriety.  Without  these 
latter,  Irish  artisans  cannot  improve  their 
position ;  but  with  these  and  the  spread  of 
education,  elementary  and  technical,  Irish 
employers  and  workmen  will  be  mutually 
benefited,  and  their  common  country  will 
rapidly  add  to  the  number  of  its  new  and 
revived  industries.  H. 


CLONTARF. 
Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
formation  of  a  company  to  provide  bathing 
accommodation  in  this  township.  Three  or 
four  preliminary  meetings  have  been  held, 
and  a  deputation  or  committee  appointed, 
who  have  waited  on  and  conferred  with  the 
engineer. 

The  design  which  we  have  seen  embraces 
all  that  is  considered  requisite  in  the  most 
approved  bathing  establishments  at  home, 
on  the  Continent,  or  in  America.  It  is 
elliptical  on  plan,  the  diameters  being  in  the 
proportion  of  -1500  to  -9500,  and  will  be 
amply  large  for  swimming  and  all  the  pur- 
poses of  ecoles  de  natulinn.  The  least  average 
depth  of  water  will  be  9  ft.  at  neap  and  13  ft. 
at  spring  tides,  with  shallows  for  young 
persons  and  those  who  cannot  swim.  The 
ladies'  bath  has  a  surface  of  80  ft.  by  35  ft 
containing  about  151,000  gallons,  with  20 
dressmg-closets,  and  hot  and  cold  baths 
waitmg-room,  lavatory,  &c.  The  men's  bath 
18  much  larger,  and  will  average  450,000 
gallons,  with  hot  and  cold  baths,  and  50 
dressing-closets,  &c. 

It  is  proposed  to  use  concrete  largely  in 
the  construction,  the  products  of  the  excava- 
tion going  a  long  way  in  the  formation  of 
the  walling,  breakwater,  &c.,  and  Mr.  Sloane 
provides  for  using  Lascelles'  patent  concrete 
slabs  in  the  construction  of  all  the  dressinff 
and  bath  rooms. 

On  Friday,  the  12th  ult.,  a  meeting  of 
gentlemen  favourable  to  the  undertaking 
was  held  in  the  Boat  Club,  with  Gibson 
Black,  Esq.,  J.P.,  in  the  chair.  Several 
names  were  received  as  applicants  for  shares, 
and  a  conversation  ensued  in  which  Mr. 
Sloane's  views  were  discussed,  and  the 
general  opinion  appeared  to  be  that  the 
township  was  fortunate  in  having  a  marine 
engineer  of  such  experience  amongst  its 
inhabitants. 

The  want  of  a  suitable  bathing-place  is 
severely  felt  in  Dublin ;  and  the  facilities  by 
tram  car  for  reaching  Clontarf  and  Dolly- 
mount  are  such  that  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  proposed  company,  by  erecting  a  suitable 
establishment,  will  secure  a  handsome  divi- 
dend on  their  outlay.  No  time  should  be 
lost  in  taking  the  necessary  steps  for  the 
formation  of  the  company,  and  setting  Mr. 
Sloane  to  work.  The  capital  will  be  about 
£2,000,  in  shares  of  £1  each,  of  which  nearly 
all  are  applied  for,  the  engineer  taking  his 
fees  in  shares. 


PAUPERS'  LUXURIES. 
We  cull  the  following  from  a  report  in  the 
Leinster  Express  of  the  doings  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  guardians  of  Athy  Union : — 

A  bill  for  49.  6d.,  the  price  of  1 J  lb.  of  grapes, 
was  before  the  board. 

Chairman— That  is  a  most  ridiculous  price  to  pay 
for  irrapes. 

Master — They  were  wanted  for  the  child  out  of 
the  Stradhally  Orphanage  who  had  scarlatina  ;  and 
as  I  could  not  get  the  cheap  grapes,  I  had  to  buy 
those. 

Mr.  Reeves — It  is  simply  outraseous.  I  knew 
l)undreds  of  cases  of  scarlatina  with  very  decent 
cliildren,  and  they  never  saw  a  grape.  I  propose 
that  the  bill  be  rejected  altogether. 

Chairman — You  cannot  do  tliat.  You  may 
object  to  the  bill  as  being  too  his;h,but  if  you  object 
to  it  entirely,  you  open  up  the  entire  question  of  the 
doctor's  extras. 

Mr.  Reeves — All  the  luxuries  of  the  land  are 
lavished  on  these  people  ! 

Clerk  —  I  have  paid  the  money. 
Mr.  Reeves — I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  and  would 
not  like  to  see  you  at  any  loss;  but  I  certainly 
would  not  pay  one  penny  of  that  bill. 

Chairman — When  the  doctor  ordered  them,  it 
would  be  a  hardship  for  tlie  clerk  to  be  at  any  loss. 
But  I  think  that  an  extravagant  price. 

Tiie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  paid  ibis  time,  but 
such  a  high  price  not  to  be  paid  for  the  future. 


Appointment. — Mr.  J.  H.  Brett,  County  Sur- 
veyor, Kildare,  lias  appointed  Mr.  Matthew 
Robinson,  late  assistant  surveyor,  County  Donegal, 
to  be  assistant  surveyor  for  the  Alby  district,  in 
place  of  Mr.  Young,  resigned. 


Oct.  1,  1879.] 


THE  TRTSH  BUILDER. 


HEATING  AND  VENTILATION. 

Now  that  so  mi;ch  interest  Las  been  created 
as  to  the  proper  heating  and  ventilation  of 
buildings,  we  think  that  a  short  description 
of  a  system  of  heating  by  hot  water  which 
Messrs.  J.  L.  Bacon  and  Co.,  of  London, 
have  introduced  into  a  number  of  buildings, 
both  in  this  country  and  on  the  continent, 
^\ill  not  be  found  uninteresting. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  continuous 
lengths  of  wrought  iron  tube  1^  in.  in  dia- 
meter, closed  in  all  parts  and  filled  with 
water  ;  a  small  portion  is  formed  into  a  coil 
and  placed  in  a  furnace  (either  of  brick  or 
iron)  around  the  burning  fuel,  the  larger  por- 
tion being  arranged  in  the  most  convenient 
manner  within  the  building  to  be  warmed. 
Provision  is  made  for  expansion,  by  a  tube 
attached  to  the  apparatus  at  the  highest 
point,  and  another  tube  is  provided  for  sup- 
plying water  ;  or  where  this  arrangement  is 
not  convenient,  a  small  cistern,  with  expan- 
sion and  suction  valves,  is  used,  and  may  be 
fixed  at  a  lower  level.  Beyond  the  necessary 
attention  to  the  furnace,  it  is  only  requisite 
to  see  that  the  cistern  or  filling-tube  is  pro- 
perly supplied.  The  circulation  of  the  water 
is  produced  by  the  application  of  heat  to  the 
coil  in  the  furnace  ;  and  as  the  small  size  of 
the  pipe  admits  of  presenting  the  largest 
possible  amount  of  surface  to  the  action  of 
the  fire,  it  is  clear  that  a  greater  economy  of 
fuel  is  effected  by  it  than  by  the  ordinary 
system  of  boilers.  It  is  obvious  that  if  a  fire 
is  made  in  the  furnace  the  water  in  the  coil 
expands  as  it  becomes  heated,  and  being 
therefore  specifically  lighter,  rises  to  the  top 
of  the  apparatus,  and  by  its  movement  dis- 
places the  cold  water,  which  naturally  falls 
and  passes  through  the  fire  coil.  This, 
being  heated,  acts  in  turn  upon  the  rest  of 
the  water,  which  has  given  oS  its  heat  in 
passing  through  the  rooms  and  become 
heavier  in  consequence.  The  heated  water 
being  specifically  lighter  than  the  cold,  and 
vice  vernd,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  circulation 
is  created  by  these  two  motive  powers  acting 
equally  one  upon  the  other. 

On  the  first  introduction  of  this  system  it 
•was  supposed  that  the  smallness  of  the  tubes 
would  be  prejudicial  to  their  use  ;  but  it  has 
been  found  that  this,  instead  of  being  a 
drawback,  is  a  positive  advantage.  Buildings 
thus  warmed  are  more  thoroughly  under 
control  than  where  large  pipes  are  used ;  the 
tubes,  from  their  comparatively  small  size, 
contain  but  little  water,  and  are  therefore 
more  quickly  heated,  causing  much  greater 
rapidity  of  circulation  ;  the  temperature  can 
be  more  easily  raised  or  lowered,  and  the 
heat  maintained  for  any  length  of  time  at 
pleasure.  There  is  no  red  lead  or  luting  of 
any  kind  used  in  connecting  the  pipes  ;  the 
joint  is  made  by  means  of  a  right  and  left- 
hand  thread  ;  one  end  of  the  tube  is  flattened, 
the  other  coned,  and  the  two  ends  are  brought 
into  contact  by  a  socket,  which  clips  them 
both.  The  conical  end  of  one  pipe  is  forced 
into  the  flattened  end  of  the  other  by  simply 
turning  the  socket,  which  runs  on  both 
threads  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  a  perfectly 
solid  metallic  contact  is  made  as  strong  as 
tlie  pipe  itself. 

The  advantages  secured  by  this  method  of  i 
heating  are  said  to  be  : — The  apparatus  can 
be  easily  introduced  into  buildings  already 
erected,  and  with  less  expense  and  alteration 
of  existing  works  than  any  other,  on  account 
of  the  small  size  of  the  tube,  and  where  it 
would  be  impossible  to  introduce  large  cast- 
iron  pipes.    Large  buildings  can  be  warmed  ! 
to  an  equal  temperature,  or  each  room  can  i 
be  warmed  to  a  diflerent  degree,  and  regu-  | 
lated  at  pleasure  by  stop-cocks.   An  immense 
,   Bpace  can  be  heated  from  one  fire,  which  can  j 
r   lie  placed,  where  necessary,  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  room  to  be  warmed.  The 
j   pipes  containing  but  a  small  supply  of  water, 

the  heat  is  more  quickly  obtained  than  by  i 
^  any  other  system,  and  can  be  retained  or 
I   regulated  at  pleasure  to  the  greatest  nicety. 
!   This  method  of  warming  is  more  economical 
!   of  fuel  than  any  other  yet  invented.    It  re-  , 
l!  quirea  no  engineer,  but  can  be  attended  to 


by  an  ordinary  servant.  The  fuel  usually 
used  is  coke,  but  the  furnace  can  be  con- 
structed to  burn  coal,  wood,  or  turf. 

Amongst  some  of  the  buildings  lately 
heated  by  this  system  are,  Alexandra  College, 
Dublin  ;  Mullingar  Church,  Portstewart 
Church,  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Limerick ;  and 
the  new  Carmichael  College,  Aungier-street, 
where  the  works  are  at  present  in  progress. 
Mr.  H.  Wilmot,  architect,  17  Fleet-street,  is 
Mr.  Bacon's  agent  here,  and  will  be  happy  to 
give  any  further  information  if  required.  In 
order  to  guard  against  accidents  to  the  tubes 
in  frosty  weather,  the  firm  have  hit  on  a  non- 
freezing  liquid,  which  resists^ frost,  and  is 
perfectly  innocuous. 


THE  LATE  M.  VIOLLET-LE-DUC. 

In  the  death  of  M.  Eugene  Viollet-le-Duc 
has  passed  away  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished representatives  of  the  architectural 
profession  in  Europe.  As  an  artist  and  a 
writer  on  architectural  subjects  we  dare  say 
he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  profession,  for 
his  works  are  both  efiicient  and  numerous. 
His  most  widely-known,  as  well  as  most  im- 
portant work,  was  his  "  Dictionnaire  raisonne 
de  I'Architecture  Fran<jais."  The  deceased 
architect  was  born  in  1814,  and  his  father 
was  an  eminent  philologist  and  dramatic 
author.  In  his  youth  he  studied  under  M. 
Achille  Leclere,  and  travelled  a  good  deal  in 
Italy  and  Sicily  ;  but  the  architectural 
features  of  towns  in  the  South  of  France 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  his  attention,  and 
were  subjects  of  his  study.  In  1840  he  was 
appointed  inspector  of  the  works  of  Sainte 
Chapelle,  which  he  restored,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  was  entrusted  with  the  restoration  of 
the  abbey-church  of  Vezelay,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Historic  Monuments  Com- 
mission. Later  on,  in  1845,  followed  his 
restoration  of  the  Notre  Dame  in  Paris,  in 
conjunction  with  M.  Lassus,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  chapter  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Denis  appointed  him  architect  of  this 
remarkable  church.  Next  followed  a  series 
of  commissions,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  new 
and  works  of  restoration.  In  1863  he  was 
nominated  Professor  of  History,  Art,  and 
Jisthetics  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  but 
this  post  the  following  year  he  resigned. 

In  1870-1,  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  he 
rendered  efficient  assistance  in  the  defence 
of  the  city.  Among  the  other  chief  literary 
works  of  Le-Duc  was  his  "  Essay  Upon  the 
Military  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages," 
"  Dictionnaire  du  Mobilier  Frangais,"  "  En- 
tretiens  sur  I'Architecture,"  "  Cites  et  Kuins 
Americaines,"  "  Chapelles  de  Notre  Dame 
de  Paris."  The  above  works,  some  of  which 
were  profusely  illustrated,  are  among  his 
more  important  literary  services,  and  the 
ones  by  which  he  will  be  best  known.  During 
the  last  twenty  years,  however,  he  has  pro- 
duced a  succession  of  minor  works,  nearly 
every  year  being  signalised  by  a  book  or  a 
series  of  essays  or  letters  in  the  Press  bear- 
ing upon  his  profession.  As  far  back  as 
1804  the  deceased  architect  obtained  at  the 
iSalon  the  third  medal,  in  1838  the  second, 
and  in  1855  the  first  medal.  He  was  made 
a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1849, 
and  in  1858  promoted  to  the  grade  of  oflicer 
of  that  body.  In  18G3  he  was  elected 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
of  Belgium,  and,  later  on.  Honorary  Foreign 
Member  of  the  Loudon  Royal  Academy.  The 
death  of  the  distinguished  architect  took 
place  on  the  17th  ult.  at  Lausanne,  in 
Switzerland,  where  he  was  spending  his 
autumn  holidays  ;  and  though  slightly  ill 
when  leaving  Paris,  his  sudden  death  was  un- 
expected. 

M.  Viollet-le-Duc  has  left  behind  him  as 
much  accomplished  work  as  would  make  half- 
a-dozen  ordinary  reputations.  He  was  not 
only  an  artist  and  an  architect,  but  an  efficient 
educator,  who  had  founded  a  school  of  young 
architects,  several  of  whom  are  certain  to 
profit  l)y  his  teaching  and  bear  evidence  to 
the  erudition  and  proficiency  of  their  master. 
Arcliitccta  ia  the  British  Isluuda  as  well  us 


those  on  the  continent  of  Europe  or  America 
can  sincerely  regret  the  demise  of  M. 
Viollet-le-Duc,  who  was  a  host  in  himself, 
and  whose  strength  of  body  and  mind  was 
ungrudgingly  given,  not  only  for  the  honour 
of  his  country,  but  that  of  his  profession, 
wherever  represented,  at  home  and  abroad. 


THE  NEW  SADLER'S  "WELLS 
THEATRE,  LONDON. 

Considerable  historic  interest  attaches  to 
old  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre,  which  had  its 
origin  in  a  "  Music  House,"  erected  two 
centuries  ago  by  a  Mr.  Sadler,  a  surveyor  of 
highways,  and  which  down  to  our  own  time 
continued  to  be  the  oldest  existing  theatre 
in  London.  A  chalybeate  spring  having 
been  discovered,  Sadler  erected  his  "  Music 
House  "  for  the  recreation  of  health-seeking 
and  play-going  citizens,  who  soon  came  in 
crowds  to  drink  at  the  "wells"  of  Mr. 
Sadler,  in  the  fields  between  Clerkenwell  and 
Islington.  It  was  not  many  years,  however, 
until  the  fields  are  covered  with  buildings  by 
the  extension  of  the  meti-opolis.  In  1705 
the  old  wooden  theatre  gave  way  to  a  more 
substantial  structure,  and  as  time  advanced 
there  were  various  additions,  alterations,  and 
repairs.  Those  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  Irish  stage  and  old  Smock-alley,  and 
other  Dublin  theatres,  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  actors  and  actresses  that  often  came 
from  Sadler's  Weils  to  Dublin,  and  those  who 
left  Dublin  to  make  their  dSbut  there.  We 
learn  from  a  London  daily  contemporary  that 
the  new  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre  is  rapidly 
advancing  towards  completion,  and  that  it 
stands  exactly  on  the  site  of  the  old  structure, 
and  preserves  some  of  the  modern  wmU 
boundary  of  the  old  building.  It  is,  however, 
entirely  new  in  its  design,  and  occupies  a  far 
greater  amount  of  space.  The  architect,  Mr. 
C.  J.  Phipps,  has,  it  is  said,  made  excellent 
use  of  his  large  experience  in  similar  under- 
takings, and  the  capacious  edifice  erected 
from  his  designs  will  be  notable  for  the  con- 
venience of  its  approaches,  and  the  extent  of 
the  accommodation  provided  for  the  public. 
It  is  at  present  arranged  that  the  stalls  shall 
consist  of  only  three  rows,  but  this  number 
can  be  immediately  increased  if  required. 
The  commodious  pit  will  comfortably  seat 
nearly  1,000  persons.  The  balcony  stalls  and 
private  boxes  are  so  arranged  as  to  command 
from  every  part  a  comprehensive  view  of  tlie 
stage,  and  the  gallery  will  give  the  same 
advantage  to  800  visitors.  The  height  of  tlie 
ceiling  and  the  loftiness  of  all  the  vestibules 
will  secure  perfect  ventilation  throughout 
the  house,  which  is  to  be  brilliantly  lighted 
by  a  powerful  "  sunlight."  The  stage  is  of 
considerable  depth,  and  the  height  to  tlie 
"gridiron"  floor  being  upwards  of  50  ft. 
enables  the  entire  scene  to  be  lifted  without 
being  rolled  or  doubled.  A  new  act  drop, 
painted  by  Mr.  J.  O'Connor,  represents  tbe 
old  theatre  as  it  existed  in  1750.  The  gre^it 
improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  tliis 
quarter  of  Loudon  have  rendered  Sadler's 
Wells  much  more  convenient  of  access  th^in 
formerly  from  all  parts  of  the  metropolis, 
and  the  vast  increase  of  the  population  of 
Clerkenwell  during  the  last  eighteen  years 
must  greatly  augment  the  local  support 
chiefly  relied  upon  in  the  days  of  Messrs. 
Phelps  and  Greenwood.  The  new  theatre  is 
estimated  to  accommodate  an  audience  of 
2,500  persons,  and  it  is  announced  to  open 
on  the  9th  iust.,  under  the  management  of 
the  sole  proprietress,  Mrs.  Bateman,  long 
connected  with  the  Lyceum  Theatre. 


SocrAi.  Science  Congkess. — The  twenty- 
third  annual  coiiijress  of  the  Social  Science  As>ociii- 
lioii  Ojieiis  to-duy  (1st  October)  under  the  pre.-i- 
'leiicy  ofthe  Bishop  of  Maricliester — a  chiircljiiKin 
who  has  for  several  years  back  evi<lenced  are.it 
activity  and  industry,  as  well  as  taken  an  en- 
li;ihtened  interest  in  the  question  of  social  reform 
and  other  kindred  one*.  This  year's  conaresa  is 
not  likely  to  full  behind  previous  ones  ;  indeed  there 
is  every  reason  for  believi?i^  it  will  he  a  very  itn- 
portant  one,  The  pa|jprs  to  he  read  in  the 
"  Health  "  and  "  Art  "  sections  are  sure  lo  lie  pro- 
ductive of  practical  and  proiiiuliie  discusiiioiis. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE  VAUIiTS  OF  ST.  WERBURGH'S. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — In  the  Irish  Buildkr  of  this  date 
there  is  an  interesting;  article  on  St.  Wer- 
liurgh's  Church,  in  wliich  a  letter  is  quoted 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kinf?,  which  states  that 
he  was  charged  Is.  Gd.  for  the  benefit,  as  he 
was  told,  of  the  church.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
writer  of  the  article  in  your  paper  did  not 
see  a  letter  from  me  published  in  tlie  Expres-i 
two  days  after  that  of  Mr.  King  appeared,  in 
which  I  stated  that  tho  charge  of  Is.  6d. 
which  Mr.  King  was  made  to  pay  was  wholly 
unauthorised,  and  was  made  for  the  benefit 
of  the  person  who  shewed  Mr.  King  the 
vaults.  May  I  add  that  I  have  taken  the 
key  into  my  own  kec[)ing,  and  that  anyone 
who  wishes  to  examine  the  vaults  on  account 
of  their  antiquarian  interest  will  be  allowed 
to  do  so  if  he  will  aj)ply  to  me  or  to  the  Rev. 
S.  C.  Hughes.  Will  you  kindly  insert  this 
iu  the  next  number  of  the  Irish  Builder, 
and  oblige,  yours  faithfully, 

William  C.  Greene, 
Rector  of  St.Werburgh's  and  St.  John's. 

49  St.  Stepheu's-greeu,  Sept.  15Lh. 

PROPOSED  MONUMENT  TO  SIR 
JAMES  WARE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — I  am  glad  to  have  gained  so  influen- 
tial an  advocate  of  my  suggestion  as  regards 
Sir  James  Ware.  I  trust  I  may  reckon  upon 
your  co-operation  in  taking  further  steps. 
So  many  of  the  Dublin  snrtiiiN  are  now  away 
that  one  could  scarcely  do  anything  practical. 
However,  some  to  whom  1  have  spoken  will 
subscribe.  If  the  idea  was  popular,  we 
juight  think  of  a  memorial  in  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral.  No  Irish  writer  of  history  ever 
was  more  conscientious,  either  in  the  investi- 
gation or  use  of  facts,  and  to  the  clergy  he 
has  been  a  good  friend.  I  need  not  say  how 
much  obliged  and  honoured  I  should  feel  for 
any  suggestion  or  communication  you  may 
think  proper  to  make  to  me  on  the  subject. 

J.  H.  MacMahon,  Clk. 

10  "Winton-road,  September  20,  1879. 

[The  two  letters  which  we  give  in  this 
issue  re  Sir  James  Ware  and  St.  Werburgh's 
speak  for  themselves.  We  shall  be  very 
happy  to  give  whatever  aid  we  can  towards 
assisting  in  a  movement  to  do  fitting  honour 
to  the  memory  of  so  distinguished  a  native 
antiquary  and  historian  as  Sir  James  Ware. 
A  little  later  on,  we  may  have  more  to  say, 
but  in  the  meantime  we  invite  responses. — 
Ed.  I.  B.] 

OUR  NEW  BRIDGES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 
"  What's  in  a  name?" — Shakespeare. 

Sir, — I  dislike  hackneyed  quotations,  but 
when  I  see  editors,  who  should  know  better, 
applying   Crofton   Croker's  remark  anent 
Newry  to  Dublin,  and  calling  it  the  most  car 
drivingest  place  in  Europe,  I  may  be  excused, 
and  excuse  myself  for  asking,  with  Juliet, 
"  W^hat's  in  a  name  ?"    At  present  it  appears 
there  is  a  name  wanted  for  the  new  bridge 
at  the  Custom  House.  Bercsford  is  out  of  the 
question,  as  we  have  already  a  Beresford 
liridge   opposite  the    crooked  building  on 
Wellingtou-quay,  the  name  of  which  has  long 
lieen  forgotten  in  the  use  of  the  more  familar 
"  Metal."   I  have  been  endeavouring  to  help 
the  Corporation  and  my  fellow  citizens  in 
the  matter,  and  have  thought  of  many  names 
appropriate    and    euphonious.     "  Stouey- 
hatter,"  a  good  name,  must  be  reserved  for 
all  that  remains  of  Carlisle,  which  I  fear  is 
not  much  (he  could  not  now  be  tried  by  his 
piers).    Well,  then,  as  a  correspondent  some 
time  ago  named  n  certain  bridge  in  your  issue 
of  1st  ult.  the  "  wady-bucketty,"  I  would 
8  iggest  for  the  jjohs  asirwruni  at  the  Custom 
House  the  cognomen  of  the  "  swiug-svvoug," 


or,  happy  thought,  the  "merry-go-round." 
But,  joking  aside,  whilst  we  have  "  hand 
bridges"  and  "foot  bridges,"  in  all  honesty 
should  not  this  be  the  Mann  Bridge  ?  By  all 
means  I  2. 

Montpelier  Parade,  29th  Sept.,  1879. 

P.S. — In  some  old  city  maps  the  "  Metal 
Bridge "  is  named  Wellington,  and  the 
"  Whitworth,"  "Hardwick," — but  "what's  in 
a  name  ?" 


"  A  DEFENCE  OF  JERRY." 

"  And  pnt  in  every  honest  hand  a  wliip, 
Tu  lash  the  luscula  naked  tlirougli  tlie  world." 

— Shakespeare. 

"  Oil  wliere  are  you  going,  Sir  .lohiiny  ?"  she  suiJ, 

"  Or  wlmt  do  you  want  for  to  see  ? 
Does  the  death -rate  perplex  you, 
Or  the  new  dwellings  vex  you, 

Or  the  state  of  the  limpid  Vartree  ? 
New  statues  in  scon  s,  not  to  mention  Tom  Moore's, 

We  have  in  onr  ancient  citee  ; 
And  missions  to  licatliens  and  Jews  and  wild  Turks, 
And  architects'  councils  and  Boards  of  Works!" 

"I'm  aware  of  all  that,"  said  he. 

"  At  present  my  walk  is  along  the  Coonibe 
And  Pimlico  Hiver,  you  see, 
'J  o  discover  a  place 
Where,  with  typhoid  to  face, 
Wc  can  house  artisans  cheap-lee. 
Tlie  liuckingham  swamp's  insufticiently  damp; 

The  dry  rut  may  break  out  there  ; 
But  J  think  what  we  want  iiniy  be  had  for  a  song 
In  Chamber-street,  Weavers'-sqnare  1 

"The  Jbish  Rum-dbr  may  talk  and  write— 

Cacoel/ies  tcribciuit  is  cheap  ; 
But  what  do  work  men. 
And  carters,  and  truck  men 

IJequire  but  a  place  to  sleep  '! 
Ventilation  is  all  very  well,  I'll  say, 

And  Cameron's  learned  talk  ! 
So  long  as  neither  stand  in  the  way 

A  decent  percentage  to  baulk. 
The  good  old  times  they  continually  quote, 

When  .Johnston  and  Stitt  were  alive, 
And  Stedman  and  Lever,  and  Carolius,  built 

Proper  houses  iu  which  one  might  thrive. 

"  But,  for  my  part,  such  dwellings  were  much  abused  ; 

They  were  air  tight  and  water- tight,  too. 
To  be  sure  healthful  homes  are  next  to  one's  food — 

I'll  deny  not  the  maxim  is  true. 
But  a  six-inch  wall  is  quite  thick  enough — 

'Tis  absurd  to  '  go  in'  for  more  ! 
And  seven-inch  battens  by  inch  for  joists, 

And  a  twenty-inch  ope  for  a  door. 
If  rain  should  come  in,  let  them  catch  it  in  tubs — 

It's  the  best  in  the  world  for  tea  ! 
People  like  these  must  put  up  with  life's  rubs  ; 

Their  presumption 's  disgusting,"  said  he. 

"  Do  they  want  ten  thousand  of  cubic  feet 

For  room  wherein  to  snore  ; 
Or  double-hung  sashes. 
To  come  down  in  smashes  ? — 

That  Builder's  a  regular  bore  !  [true, 
No  doubt  they'd  like  wardrobes  with  doors  to  shut 

And  water  laid  on  d.  la  mode  ; 
'Tis  a  wonder  they  know  the  way  to  their  mouth  ! 
Must  we  give  them  green-houses  facing  the  south, 

With  majolica  fountains  of  '  spode  '  ?" 

"  Give  them  pure  air,  Sir  .Johnny,"  she  said, 
"  On  some  bit  of  ground  down  by  the  sea ; 

They  are  poor  and  easily  pleased,  God  knows  ; 
Give  tliera  the  sunshine  and  wind  that  blows." 
"  I  would  cock  them  up  with  it,"  said  he  ! 
"I  do  not  believe  in  the  Registrar's  rate, 
Nor  in  all  that  sentimental  prate, 
For  we  ll  make  them  live,  and  be  tem-pe-rate. 
Wherever  we  please,  you'll  see  i" 

Eus-in-Urbe,  29th  Sept.,  1879.  2. 


THE  TRADES  UNION  CONGRESS  IN 
EDINBURGH. 

The  twelfth  annual  Trades  Union  Congress  openel 
at  the  Oddlellows'  Hull,  Edinluiriih,  on  the  15th 
ult.,  closing  on  the  following  Saturday.  There 
were  115  delegates  present,  lour  of  whom  were 
females.  Mr.  J.  D.  Prior,  of  the  Ainaluamaled 
Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  presided.  The 
societies  represented  at  the  Congress  were  ninety  in 
number,  including  in  their  nienihership  641,892 
working  men  and  women.  The  following  among 
others  are  some  of  llie  societies  represented,  the 
names  of  the  delegates,  the  figures  gitins  the 
number  of  members  helonsiintf  to  each  society 
n  imed  :  —  Bricklayers'  Operative  Society,  6,510, 
£.  Coulbou,  London  ;  Operative   Bricklayers  of 


Scotland,  000,  Tliomns  MaoduflT,  OlaKgow  ;  Unilpd 
Operative  Society  of  Bricklayers  (Leicester  BraiicU 
of  Manchester  Unity),  250,  j.  H.  Main,  LelceMler  ; 
(^Hrpenters  and  Joiners,  Amalgamated  Society, 
17,000,  J.  D.  Prior,  Manchester;  Aisociated  Cn*r- 
penters  and  J  liners  of  Scotland,  8,1 10,  W.  Pale^^on, 
Glasgow,  and  J.  Thorn,  Eilinbtiriih  ;  Ciirpenters 
and  Joiners,  General  Union,  10,085,  J.  Lindsay, 
Manchester;  Amalgamated  Society  of  Knizineer*, 
45,000,  J.  Burnett,  London;  House  Decorators' 
and  Painters'  Amalgamated  Society,  800,  G. 
Sliiplon,  London  ;  Iroiifounders  of  Knifiand,  Ireland, 
and  Wales,  12,500,  Daniel  Guile,  London;  United 
Operalive  Masons  of  Scotland,  11,821,  T.  Walker, 
KdinburKli.  and  John  Caruiiciiuel,  Kdinhurgli  ;  Mill 
Sawyers,  Unileii  Society  of  Liverpool,  CO,  W. 
Warwick,  Liverpool  ;  Masons'  Friendly  Operative 
Society,  24,000,  Henry  Brnadburst,  London  ; 
General  Alliance  of  Operalive  House  Painlers,  700, 
Tlioujas  Sharpies,  North  Liverpool  ;  National  Ope- 
rative Association  of  Plasterers,  8,000,  U.  Williams, 
Birmingbam. 

Mr.  J.  1).  Prior,  in  bia  opening  address  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Parliamentary  Commiilee,  defended 
trades  unions,  averrinif  that  if  workins  men  had 
suti'ered  no  wronii,  they  would  never  have  found  in 
combination  a  mode  of  redress.  He  trusted  that 
the  Congress,  whose  members  knew  that  trade  de- 
presssion  meant  sometbini;  more  than  the  curtail- 
ment of  luxuries  and  the  diiniimlion  of  accumulated 
canital,  would  ascertain  whether  something  more 
than  had  been  done  could  not  lie  done  to  alleviule 
the  sutferiiia  a?id  privation  which  prevailed  amonyst 
those  whom  they  were  deleiiated  to  represent. 
From  fiu'urea  compiled  by  Mr.  Guile,  he  found  that 
durinir  the  year  1H78  four  societies,  numbeiina  in 
the  aseregate  90,000  members,  had  expended  in 
benefits  to  distressed  members  during  the  year  no 
less  a  sum  than  £260,000  ;  and  he  could  not  help 
feellni:  astonishment  at  the  vast  amount  of  poveny 
aid  distress  which  bad  been  alleviated  by  ihe 
unions,  and  the  enormous  beneHt  which  had  accrued 
to  the  ratepayers  of  Ibis  country  by  the  establish- 
ment of  tlie  detested  and  much-abused  trade  unions. 
But,  he  asked,  was  it  really  an  absolute  necessity 
that  every  few  years  lar^e  multitudes  of  the 
people  should,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
be  reduced  to  such  a  destitute  condition  ? 
Opinion  was  that  much  miglit  be  done  to  improve 
the  social  coinJIlion  of  those  whom  they  represenlnd 
if  they  would  only  enlarge  the  area  of  their  political 
action,  and  unitedly  endeavour  to  remedy  some  of 
the  evils  by  which  the  people  of  this  country  were 
impoverished.  Their  action  as  a  congress  had 
hitherto  been  mainly  political,  and  through  the 
influence  used  by  the  trade  unions  bad  laws  had 
been  repealed,  and  questions  of  great  national  im- 
portance in  wliich  they  had  taken  the  initiative  had 
demanded  and  received  the  attention  of  I  be  Ministry, 
the  Leiiislalure,  and  the  country.  They  required 
to  take  a  few  great  questions  out  of  the  area  of 
parly  politics,  the  questions  on  which  working  men, 
both  Liberals  and  Conservatives,  could  unite,  and 
they  could  accept  no  candidate  for  party  honours 
unless  he  was  prepared  to  unite  with  them  in 
endeavouring  to  remedy  the  evils  of  which  Ihey 
complained. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Thorn,  joiner  (Edinhurgli), 
seconded  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Evans,  Mr.  David  Gibson, 
chairman  of  the  Edinburgh  Trades'  Council,  was 
elected  president  of  Ihe  Congress,  and  at  once  took 
the  chair  in  place  of  Mr.  Prior. 

Mr.  Henry  Broadliurst,  secretary  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee,  then    presented  the  annual 
report  of  that  body,  which  at  some  length  reviewed 
the  legislation  of  tile  past  session  as  affecting  the 
working  classes.    Tlie  Committee  expres->ed  regret 
that  no  progress  had  been  made  with  the  Employers' 
Liability  Bill  in  the  past  session  o(  Parliament. 
Mr.  Macdonald's  Bill,  if  passed  into  law,  would 
not  establish  any  exceptional  legislation  in  favour 
of  workpeople.    On  the  contrary,  it  would  merely 
remove  special  exclusion  from  the  protection  of  llie 
law.    This  bill,  originally  proposed  hy  the  Parlia- 
iiientary  Committee,  and  so  ably  taken  in  charge 
by  Mr.  Macdonald,  was  the  only  measure  which 
proposed  to  give  the  workman  the  same  protectiun 
as  was  now  enjoyed  by  other  people  against  the 
carelessness  and  neglect  of  an  employer  who  endea- 
voured to  carry  on  his  works  with  inefficient  or  un- 
skilled labour  or  delective  plant.    Such  employers, 
the  Committee  was  convinced,  formed  but  a  small 
I  minority  of  their  class,  but  it  was  nevertheless 
I  necessary  to  protect  their  workpeople  aguliisl  this 
,  recklessness  and  disregard  of  the  safely  of  those 
employed.    In  the  "General  Remarks"  with  which 
the  Committee  conclude  their  report,  they  say  : — 
j  "  During  the  past  year  labour  disputes  have  been 
:  far  too  numerous  for  special  reference  to  he  made 
'  to  any  particular  cases.    Desperate  strogiles  ha>e 
been  entered  upon,  and  in  some  cases  maintained, 
'  for  the  defence  of  the  e.xisting  hours  of  labour. 
I  That  numerous  attempts  to  destroy  the  nine-hours' 
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system  should  he  made  does  not  surprise  us;  we  there- 
fore consratiilate  the  trades  upon  the  large  measure 
of  siieeess  they  have  achieved  in  this  direction. 
Whatever  is  suffered  in  tlie  form  of  reiUiced  wages, 
the  existins  workinsr-hours  must  he  defended,  and 
where  they  are  snrrendered  for  a  time,  the  first 
woric  to  he  done  with  the  retiini  of  prosperity  must 
be  their  re-estahlishment.  Reduction  in  wayes  has 
been  almost  eeneral  in  every  trade.  In  some  cases 
circuturlances  may  have  uiven  reason  for  the  de- 
mands made  upon  the  work-people,  but  in  a  larae 
nuuiher  of  cases  there  has  been  no  just  cau»e.  Many 
employers   have   reduced    wages  upon    no  other 

;;round  but  that  the  opportunity  served  them  

The  Parliamentary  Committee  and  the  Consress 
liHve  ever  been  the  advocates  of  Reason  v.  Brute 
Force  ;  but  if,  in  lime  of  depression,  employers 
recosnise  '  miuht '  as  the  only  *  right,'  we  may  well 
despair  of  the  future  relationship  of  capital  and 
labour.  The  events  ot  the  past  few  years  offer 
food  for  reflection  as  to  the  present  system  of  trade 
societies  in  renderitig  assistance  to  each  other  in 
times  of  difficulties,  and  the  question  is  raised 
whether  many  of  the  unions  do  not  need  consider- 
able re-organlitation,  not  only  in  administration,  but 
in  regard  to  an  increase  in  their  contributions. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  necessity  of  a  much  closer 
unity  of  action,  not  only  amongst  kindred  trades, 
but  amongst  all  trade  associations,  if  unionism  is  to 
be  a  real  power  in  the  land.  Tlie  larger  the  scale 
upon  which  it  is  practised  the  better  it  must  be  for 
tliose  affected.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot 
ignore  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  complete  form 
of  federation  of  all  trades  for  all  purposes,  but  there 
d<ies  not  appear  to  beany  reason  why  nearly  all  the 
unions  should  not  unite  for  the  common  purpose  of 
defence  in  cases  of  attack  on  any  established  con- 
ditions of  labour.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  such  a  scheme  is  practicable,  providing 
those  forming  the  alliance  would  suhmit  to  the 
wholesome  discipline  of  an  unbiased  central  board 
of  management.  This  would  give  to  those  con- 
nected with  it  not  only  mateiial  assistance,  but  the 
advantages  of  a  valuable  experience  on  a  broader 
scale  than  can  possibly  he  obtained  from  any  one 
trade,  however  great  their  nuiBhers  may  be  or  how- 
ever wide  their  ramifications.  The  present  severe 
depression  of  trade,  and  the  consequent  suffering 
amongst  all  classes  of  workpeople,  will  force  upon 
these  annual  gatherings  a  consideration  of  the 
bioader  and  hi;ilier  questions  which  affect  the 
nnilerial  condiiion  of  the  working  population. " 

On  T'lesday  morning  the  president,  M  r.  Gibson, 
delivered  an  inaugural  address  as  a  preliminary  to 
the  real  work  of  the  Congress.  He  complained 
that  recent  experiences  had  shown  employers  to 
have  a  strong  aversion  to  any  reasoning  on  the 
question  of  wages,  which,  taken  with  the  fact  that 
ill  the  great  productive  trades — such  as  coal, cotton, 
and  iron — there  was  a  determination  to  reduce 
Wages  to  the  lowest  rate,  made  the  industrial  out- 
look sufficiently  ominous.  The  miners'  dispute  in 
the  Durham  district,  among  others,  mi;jht  be 
referred  to  as  an  illustration  of  this  intolnrance  of 
conciliation  now  so  prevalent.  Indeed,  all  over  the 
country  instances  could  be  (bund  of  strikes  wantonly 
provoked  by  a  tyrannous  enforcemeiit  of  terms 
Buch  as  was  there  sought  to  be  inflicted.  Tlie  em- 
phiyers,  in  their  power,  had  evidenily  forgotten 
til.  ir  old  love  lor  arbitration.  Tlie  belief  had  taken 
po>4es9ioii  of  their  minds,  instead,  that  they  could 
do  as  tlipy  pleased,  and  oo  they  could  ;  but  this 
Was  founded  upon  the  idea  that  working  men  could 
not  do  as  they  pleased  too.  They  calculated  that 
working  men  would  he  deterred  hj  the  censures  of 
the  Press  from  doing  as  Ihey  had  been  done  hy,  if, 
ill  lime  to  come,  the  example  set  l>y  the  employers 
si'ould  be  thought  worthy  of  imilalion.  There  was 
no  wnrrant  for  believing  they  looked  so  far  forwaril, 
but,  by  the  lime  it  had  been  discovered  how  little 
ihe  men  coi.ld  live  and  work  ujion,  they  might 
realise  Ihe  fact  that  the  relations  between  capital 
anil  laliour  had  by  their  sliorlsiglited  policy  been 
unnecessarily  stralired  and  materially  changed  for 
tilt-  worse.  If  there  was  any  danger  of  foreign 
ci'inpelilion — that  wolf  of  Brilish  coininerce  about 
wliich  there  arose  periodically  such  nervous  panic — 
it  was  more  likely  to  be  successful  in  a  contest  with 
induslrles  conditioned  such  a<>  these  were,  than 
wlnTe  more  generous  treatment  olilained.  ft  was 
to  be  regretted  I  hat  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  antago- 
nism to  trade  unions  should  have  been  evinced  by 
nearly  all  who  had  written  on  the  subject  of  trade 
depression.  Wiih  somewhat  portentous  unaiiinilty, 
tliey  agreed  to  assign  a  more  or  less  prominent 
position  in  the  sometimes  long  list  ol  causes  to  the 
action  of  the  working  classes.  The  many  charges 
thai  bail  been  thus  made  agulnsl  tlicm  had  over 
and  over  again  been  refuted  In  past  coitgresse*,  and 
it  would  be  thrashing  already  thrashed  straw  to 
n  pedl  the  work.  l{e,<arded  at  one  time  as  one  of 
the  principal  causes,  they  had  now  become  charge- 
itble  Willi  the  luiiior  offence  of  nhorteiilng  tiie  time 


during  which  commerce  continued  prosperous,  and 
in  the  same  way  prolonging  the  present  depression. 
This  had  been  done  by  strikes.  It  was  thus  assumed 
that  the  collapse  of  trade  which  occurred  in  America 
in  1873  WHS  caused  hy  the  workmen  of  this  country, 
for  to  such  an  absurdily  was  this  statement  reducible, 
and  that  the  consequent  depression,  universal  in 
extent  tlioiigh  It  was,  could  never  be  got  rid  of  until 
the  workmen  agreed  to  take  for  Ihe  future  what 
wages  capitalists  thought  fit  to  give.  By  some, 
again,  the  chief  cause  is  altriliuled  to  the  condition 
of  the  schools  and  workshops  of  the  Conlinent,  and 
in  a  pamphlet  published  in  Eilinbiirgh  recently 
(which  for  Ihe  information  it  gave  concerning  the 
state  of  lecliiiical  education  on  the  Continent  was 
very  valiiahle)  it  was  quietly  assutned  that  some  of 
these  countries  had  an  advantage  over  this  in  their 
manufacturing  industries.  The  ignorance  of  the  British 
workman  had  always  been  regarded  as  an  unknown 
quantity  by  his  candid  friends,  and  those  gentlemen 
who  advocated  measures  designed  to  iiislrnct  him 
with  a  technical  knowledge  of  the  trade  he  belonged 
to  were  desirous  that  the  same  upporluiiities  should 
be  afforded  him  here  as  were  supplitd  on  the  Conti- 
nent. In  these  schools  diplomas  were  granted, and  the 
advantages  of  having  secured  the  education  neces- 
sary to  be  in  this  position  were  stated  to  be  that 
the  services  of  those  who  obtained  them  were  much 
sought  after  by  employers,  and  that  they  were 
everywhere  able  to  demand  higher  wages,  because 
the  work  was  of  more  value.  He  wished  not  to 
be  misunderstood  nnr  taken  to  mean  anything  that 
would  employ  an  underrating  of  the  importance 
and  value  of  education  of  this  kind  to  all  workmen  ; 
but  it  must  be  apparent  to  anyone  who  had  the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  the  conditions  of  em- 
ployment of  this  class  of  men  In  Britain  that  this 
education,  vouched  for  as  it  might  be  by  however 
many  diplomas,  could  not  be  relied  upon  to  bring 
them  promotion  of  any  kind.  In  the  railway  ser- 
vices of  the  country,  for  instance,  It  was  well  known 
thai  engine  men  and  drivers,  with  the  diploma  of 
long  experience,  were  loo  often  suspended  or  dis- 
missed for  the  most  trivial  faults,  and  sometimes 
no  fault  at  all,  in  order  that  their  wages  might  be 
reduced.  The  effect  of  this  special  knowledge  in 
these  countries  had  not  been  felt  in  any  pari  of  our 
trade,  and  could  not  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  causes 
of  ils  depression.  Speculative  loans  to  bankrupt 
Slates  were  of  the  limlier,  hut,  to  his  mind,  the 
real  cau^e  was  to  he  found  in  Ihe  withdrawal  of 
millions  of  men  from  Ihe  ranks  of  productive  indus- 
try, and  iuiposiug  upon  the  people  the  herculean 
taxk  of  supporting  armies  of  idlers,  who,  like 
locusts,  cinisumed  the  Iruits  of  other  men's  toil. 

A  vote  ol  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Gibson  for 
his  adilress,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  lianiel  Guile, 
the  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Evans  (Railway  Servants'  Society) 
inaugurated  the  discussion  of  the  Pdrliainentary 
Committee's  Report, and  contradicted  Ihedeclaralioii 
of  tli^'^jmmittee.  After  a  long  and  irrelevant  dis- 
cussion the  report  was  carried,  Mr.  (Juile,  who 
seconded  its  adoption,  pointing  out  It  was  competent 
(or  each  delegate  to  discuss  each  item  thereof 
uflerwarils. 

Mr.  Henry  Crompton,  barrister  (London),  ad- 
dressed the  Cou'jress  on  the  Summary  Jurisuiction 
Act.  The  Government,  be  said,  had  now  underlaken 
lo  codify  the  criminal  law,  and  should  be  urged  to 
also  codily  the  statues  relating  to  summary  crimes. 

Mr.  J.  Hiirnelt  (London)  moved: — "That  in  the 
opinion  of  tills  Congress  Ihe  Compensation  Bill  of 
.■Vlr.  Macdonald,  M.P.,  lays  down  Ihe  only  jusl 
principle  that  can  he  applied  in  the  construction  of 
such  a  measure,  inasmuch  as  it  provides  that  In  any 
action  raised  by  a  workra;inor  his  family  for  injuries 
!  or  loss  of  life  sustained  while  (ollowiiig  his  eniploy- 
I  mem  It  shall  he  no  ground  of  defence  that  the  [lerson 
by  whose  negligence  the  injury  or  loss  of  life  Is 
alleged  to  have  lieen  caused  was  engaged  in  common 
einploymenl  with  Ihe  person  injured  or  killed,  or 
thai  Ihe  risk  of  Injury  or  loss  ol  life  is  volunlarily 
Incurred  by  the  person  injured  or  killed."  He  con- 
tended that  Mr.  Macdoiiald's  bill  was  the  only 
logical  one.  Mr.  Brassey's  was  a  couiproiiiise,  and 
that  of  the  Governinent  would  have  been  better, 
but  lor  the  acliini  of  Mr.  Evans. 

Mr.  Evans  adversely  criticised  Mr.  .Macdonald's  I 
aciion  In  (he  matter,  and  claimed  that  Mr.  Brassey's 
bill  was  superior  to  Mr  Macdonald's 

Mr.  Macdiuiald,  M. P.,  said  his  hill  was  really  the 
bill  of  the  trades  unions  ol  Ihe  country,  drawn  up 
j  by  their  own  Parliaiiieiitary  ('oinmitlee,  and  put  In 
ills  hands  lor  conducl  through  llie  Hou>e  of 
ComuHUis.  He  warmly  denounced  Mr.  Evans's 
conduct  in  trying  to  run  a  sectional  lilll  in  the 
interests  of  railway  servants  only,  and  thereby 
damaging  the  prospects  of  the  general  measure. 
As  bir  the  Government  bill  It  was  valiieiesa,  and  he 
would  continue,  as  long  as  he  sal  in  Parliament,  to 
press  his  uwii  bill  till  it  becuuie  law. 


The  resolution  was  ultimately  adopted,  and  also 
one  thanking  Mr.  Macdonald  for  his  services. 

On  Wednesday,  the  Congress  asseinhled  iiniler 
'  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Gibson,  who  inlrodiieed  Mr. 
R.  S.  Wright,  of  London,  who  delivered  Ills  proini-ed 
address  on  "  Land  and  Labour."  The  address  was 
an  extremely  long  one,  dealing  with  the  hind  ques- 
tion, the  laws,  and  the  causes  of  hgricull  ural  depres- 
sion. We  give  a  few  of  the  opening  passages  «  hicli 
are  confined  to  the  question  of  capllal  and  laiiour. 
Mr.  Wright  said  : — I  have  not  had  the  advanlage 
of  hearing  the  addresses  delivered  by  Mr.  Prior, 
the  chairman  of  your  Parliauienlary  Commiltee, 
and  by  Mr.  (Jilison,  your  president;  but  I  liavo 
been  glad  to  find  from  Ihe  reports  of  their  speeches 
tlmt  your  Congress  is  disposed  to  widen  its  pro- 
gramme and  to  consider  other  questions  than  those 
which  specially  and  directly  affect  labour.  Tuere 
can  be  little  douht  about  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
course.  It  fs  beginning  to  be  more  [ilainly  per- 
ceived by  you  and  by  the  public  that  there  is  no 
real  antagonism  between  you  and  capital,  or  between 
you  and  land,  and  it  Is  one  of  the  principal  uses  of 
such  a  mtreting  as  this  that,  thanks  lo  the  Pi  ess 
and  its  represeiilaiives,  you  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  public  opinion,  your  ideas  are  reported  and 
criticised.  The  public  learn  what  Ihe  best  and 
fairest  employers,  like  Mr.  Brassey,  have  already 
learnt,  and  what  some  of  them  have  not  feared  lo 
say,  that  the  leaders  of  unions  are  easy  and  reason- 
able to  deal  with,  that  you  are  more  enguged  in 
moderating  disputes  and  strikes  than  in  promoting 
them,  that  without  the  unions  and  trades  councils 
the  conflicts  between  capital  and  labour  would  be 
far  worse  and  more  ruinous  than  they  are,  and  that 
the  unions  lend  most  imporlaiit  service  in  reducing 
Ihe  burden  of  poor  relief.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  anyone  here  who  ever  desired  a  sirikt,  or 
does  anything  but  deplore  It  as  a  ruinous  necessity 
which  has  to  he  sometimes  faced,  like  war,  for  (ear 
of  worse.  Strikes  are,  no  doubt,  sometimes  a 
necessity,  especially  as  they  are  carried  on  in  the 
teeth  of  a  public  opinion  which  Is  generally  hostile. 
Very  much  more  can  be  done  by  organised  arbii ra- 
tion than  has  yet  been  done.  Tiie  necessity  is  lo 
get  public  opinion  on  the  right  side,  and  I  believe 
that  the  means  exist  for  doing  this.  What  is  really 
wanted  is  something  in  the  natureof  the  Notlinghani 
Board,  which  shall  be  in  continuous  operation,  und 
which  shall,  from  week  to  week  or  from  nuniili  lo 
month,  meet  and  consider  the  circumstances  of  ihe 
time,  and  fix  what  is  a  fair  wage  (or  the  time  bein<j 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  I  rude. 
But  now  comes  In  what  I  want  specially  lo  suggest. 
It  Is  that  you  should  eslahlish  in  London- — 1  say 
London  because  it  is  the  centre  of  public  opinion — 
a  supreme  general  board  of  appeal,  who  should 
support  or  overrule  the  decision  of  the  local  board. 
If  either  side  struck  against  the  decision  of  such  a 
hoard  of  appeal,  that  side  would  have  public  opinion 
against  it,  and  would  have  great  difficulty  in  making 
good  its  ground. 

Mr.  Daniel  Guile  (London)  read  a  paper  by  Mr. 
George  Howell  on  the  codification  ol  the  criminal 
law.  The  [laper  condemned  the  Government  bill  i.n 
the  suhject  as  preserving  several  old  stututes  fop 
the  purposes  of  class  lei;islalion.  These  statutes 
were  not  applicable  to  the  entire  coinmunily,  hut 
iiuended  to  be  directed  against  the  working  classes. 
INo  new  code  should,  It  was  conlended,  be  accepted, 
unless  it  was  complete  in  itself,  all  former  laws 
being  repealed.  Conspiracy  should  he  accuraiely 
defined,  as  also  the  power  of  summary  arrest,  and 
the  right  of  the  accused  lo  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  hi» 
equals  combated  for. 

On  Thursday  the  proceedings  opened  bv  Ihe 
resumptlcm  of  a  debate  on  a  motion  pre^enleil  hy 
Mr.  Davey  (Gateshead),  to  the  effect  that  it  he  an 
Inslruciloii  to  the  Parliamentary  Coinmiltee  lo  con- 
tinue their  efforts  with,  if  possible,  increased  eneigy 
lo  secure  the  appointment  of  an  additional  nuinlier 
of  assistaiil  inspectors  and  sub-inspectors  composed 
of  pruc  leal  working  men,  to  be  under  the  con- 
tiol  of  llie  Inspectors  and  sub-inspectors.  To  this 
an  aiuendmeiit  had  been  moved,  proposing  to  Insert 
the  words  "  and  practical  working  women  "  lor 
Ihe  purpose  of  enabling  women  to  receive  the 
uppoiniiiient  of  faelory  Inspectors. 

Mr.  Sedgwick  (Leicester)  resumed  the  debate, 
and  severely  criticised  the  manner  in  which  the 
Fac  ory  Act  was  carried  into  operalion.  The  act 
wd>  eluded  by  the  sweating  system  by  many  woik- 
peiiple  in  various  Industries,  who  took  their  work 
home  Willi  ibeiu  at  night,  thus  inaking  their  homes 
into  wareiiouses  and  illegitiiiiale  manu lactones. 
Tlie  resull  was  that  wages  were  lowered  and  the 
labour  market  was  glulted.  The  speaker  also 
referred  lo  Ihe  physical  eff.  cts  of  ihe  sysleiu,  which 
cinild  not  be  reached  by  the  present  lacloiy  legis- 
lation. As  lu  the  quulificalioiis  of  inspectois, 
alluded  to  in  the  report,  of  the  Parliamentary  Coni- 
itiiilee,  be  trusted  (hat  the  inspectors  would  not  he 
chosen  because  they  happen  tu  kiiuw  two  or  ihiee 
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dPB(l  languages,  but  llmt  men  would  be  selected 
who  bad  an  absolute  knowledge  of  tlie  requirenienig 
of  working  men  and  of  tbe  needs  of  tbe  work  in 
wliicli  tliey  were  euiplojed — in  sliort,  practical 
men. 

Mr.  T.  Mottersbed  (London)  did  not  consider 
lliiil  it  would  he  advii^able  that  women  siiould  he 
•'inploycd  as  factory  inspectors.  To  begin  with, 
women  were  unable  physically  to  face  the  difficul- 
ties of  such  an  employment,  and  there  was  no  evi- 
•Iniice  of  their  desire  to  enter  into  sycli  work. 
Tlii-y  would  have  to  go  into  places  where  women 
Bhould  not  go.  If  they  thus  put  women  into  the 
position  of  men  they  would  have  the  women  taking 
np  employments  to  which  they  ought  not  to  go. 
They  niiglit  have  women  descending  into  mines. 
As  he  did  not  thifik  that  women  desired  such  em- 
ployment— were  not  fitted  for  it,  and  ought  not  to 
he  induced  to  come  in  contact  with  the  circum- 
stances Httenditig  tbe  avocation — he  would  vote 
ji'.'uinst  the  propoHiiioti  to  facilitate  the  employment 
of  women  as  factory  inspectors. 

The  vote  was  taken  with  the  result  that  37  voted 
for  the  motion  and  49  for  the  amendment  including 
tlie  female  inspectors.  Tbe  rei>ult  was  received  with 
loud  applunae. 

Mr.  James  Hradshaw  read  a  paper  on  "  Africa  : 
n  HHriiinount  Necessity  for  the  Future  Prosperity 
iif  the  Leading  Industries  of  England."  A  discuii- 
sioii  followed. 

Mr.  Ilbodes,  who  read  a  paper  proposinp  that 
engine  men  should  be  compelled  to  undergo  an 
examination  as  to  efficiency,  moved  a  resolution  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Burt,  M.I'.,  for  bis  efforts  in  that 
(Itreclion,  and  a  recommendation  to  support  his  pro- 
position, which  was  adopted. 

Mr.  A.  Simons  (Kent  and  Sussex  Agricultural 
Labourers)  drew  tbe  attention  of  tbe  Congress  to 
fertain  statements  on  trades  unions  from  the  National 
Society  School  reading-book,  and  concluded  by 
moving  a  resulutiun  denouncing  tbe  book.  .Mr. 
Joseph  Arch  supported  the  resolution  in  an  address, 
and  several  other  delegates  followed.  Ultimately 
the  resolution  was  adopted. 

On  Tlinrsday  niuht  a  crowded  meeting  has  held 
in  tbe  Oddfellows'  Hall.  Hesolutioiis  were  adopted 
in  favour  of  extending  and  strengthening  trades 
unions  organisations,  and  of  tbe  settlement  of  dis- 
putes by  a  board  of  arbitration  properly  constituted. 

On  Friday  the  auditors  presented  their  report, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  tbe  income  of  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee  for  tbe  past  year  bad  been 
£192  12s.  Id.,  while  the  expenditure  was  £6o5 
8s.  8d. 

The  question  of  the  federation  of  trades  unions 
was  inlro(iuccd  by  Mr.  Knight,  of  Liverpool,  who 
submitted  a  scheme  for  the  federation  of  organised 
trade  societies,  the  first  object  of  which  shall  be  the 
formation  of  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pre- 
sent nine  hours'  system  as  a  recognised  day's  work. 

The  Parliamentary  Committee  also  submitted  a 
plan  which  tbey  had  prepared,  with  the  object  of 
providing  a  fund  lor  the  assiptance  of  all  societies 
connected  with  the  federation  which  may  become 
involved  in  disputes  with  their  employers. 

The  long  discussion  which  ensued  on  tbe  subject 
revealed  difficulties  which  have  to  be  surmounted  | 
before  federation  can  be  realised,  a  strong  feeling 
being  manilested  in  favour  of  the  application  of  the 
principle  to  districts  before  any  national  sclieme 
was  attempted. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Knight  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  two  voles.  All  tbe  societies  represented 
at  tbe  Congress  will,  however,  have  to  be  consulted 
before  tbe  scheme  can  take  effect. 

The  President  read  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  W. 
Cunningham,  Lecturer  on  Political  Economy  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  staling  that  a  body  of  the 
clergy  bad  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  an  effort 
to  get  eliminated  from  school  books  tbe  passages 
which  were  so  justly  censured  atTbursday's  meeting. 
The  rev.  gentleman,  who  was  present  on  the  plat- 
form, briefly  addressed  the  Congress,  tbe  reading  of 
tbe  letter  and  his  remarks  being  loudly  applauded.  [ 

Tlie  Congress  adjourned  at  one  o'clock  for  an 
excursion  to  Dalmeny  Park,  tbe  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Roseberry,  to  which  they  bad  been  invited  by  his 
lordship. 

On  Saturday,  the  sixth  and  last  day,  tbe  first 
business  was  a  motion  by  Mr.  John  Jones  (Bristol) 
— "  That,  in  tbe  opinion  of  this  Congress,  the 
MCiion  of  the  Government,  as  instanced  at  tbe 
SlieptoM  Mallet  Gaol,  is  calculated  to  convert  our 
prisona  into  huge  workshops,  tiiereby  unduly  inter- 
feremg  with  free  labour  and  creating  unjust  compe- 
tition in  certain  branches  of  industry  at  the  expense 
of  I  lie  ralepaying  community,  and  that  tbe  Parlia- 
luenlary  Cointnittee  be  instructed  to  take  steps  to 
check  tbe  evils  complained  of." 

Mr.  Jones  (Gateshead)  seconded  the  motion, 
whi<'h  was  carried  unanimously. 

Tlie  subject  of  Co-operation  had  been  looked 
forward  to  with  special  interest  as  likely  to  lead  to 


an  interesting  discussion  on  the  present  system  of 
trading,  but  it  gave  rise  to  little  speech-making. 

Mr.  Williams  (Birmingham)  moved — "  Tliat  this 
Congress  desires  to  maintain  the  friendly  relatians 
between  itself  and  the  Co-operative  Congress,  be- 
lieving that  the  principles  of  co-operation,  l)Oth  in 
production  and  distril)ulion,  are  calculated  to  be  of 
advantage  to  the  class  to  which  the  members  of 
trades  unions  belong,  and  strongly  recommends  the 
co-operasive  societies  to  conduct  their  business  in 
relation  to  Ibeir  employers  on  principles  that  may 
avoid  disputes,  arjd  to  acknowledge  the  rate  of 
wages  paid  In  tbe  various  districts  in  which  tbe 
stores  are  established." 

M  r.  Toyne  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Buyley  (Newcastle),  delegate  of  the  Central 
Co-operative  Board  of  the  United  Kingdom,  said  the 
board  represented  398  societies,  with  a  mernbership 
ol507,000,an(laturnoverdurino  1877  of  £2,000,000. 

The  motion  was  passed  unanimously. 

Several  other  motions  were  proposed,  discussed, 
and  carried,  bearing  on  Trades  Representation  In 
Parliament,  Prison  Lal>our,  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Agriculture,  &c.  Mr.  Henry  Broailburst  was 
unanimously  re-elected  Secretary  lo  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee.  A  vole  on  the  question  as  to 
the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Congresi  next  year 
resulted  in  favour  of  Dublin  by  a  majority  64 
against  17  for  Manchester. 

The  Congress  returned  thanks  to  the  trades 
councils  of  Edinburgh  and  Leilli  for  the  arrange- 
ments that  had  been  made  for  the  comfort  of  the 
delegates,  after  which  a  vole  of  thanks  to  tbe 
chuiman,  secretary,  and  other  office-lieurers  was 
then  proposed.  The  ('on^ress  then  adjourned  to 
meet  next  year  in  Dublin. 

The  above  is  little  more  than  an  outline  of  the 
six  days'  proceedings,  which  included  several 
papers,  addresses,  resolutions,  and  discussions  on 
the  questions  brought  before  the  Con({ress. 


ROTTEN  HOUSES  IN  THE  CITY. 

Had  our  space  permitted  we  would  have 
given  a  report  (which  we  have  in  type)  of 
what  took  place  on  the  23rd  ult.,  at  an 
inquest  held  by  the  City  Coroner  on  the 
body  of  a  woman,  aged  G4,  wlio  lost  her  life 
by  tbe  falling  of  a  portion  of  a  rotten  house 
in  Moss-street.  This,  we  regret,  as  increased 
publicity  might  act  as  a  warning  to  land- 
lords, tenants,  and  the  city  authorities,  as 
the  house  in  question  is  only  one  of  the  many 
which  exist  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and 
in  other  districts  through  the  city,  in  a 
similar  ruinous  and  dangerous  condition. 
More  vigilant  supervision  is  needed,  for  at  any 
moment  a  great  sacrifice  of  life  may  take  place. 
The  jury,  after  some  consultation,  returned 
the  following  verdict  : — "  We  find  that  the 
deceased,  i\Iaryanne  Bride,  was  instanta- 
neously killed  by  the  falling  of  a  house.  No. 
10  Moss-street,  on  the  20th  of  September, 
1879.  We  find  that  the  occurrence  was 
accidental,  and  was  caused  by  the  decay  of 
the  flooring  joists,  and  we  consider  that  the 
Corporation  should  instruct  their  ofiicials  to 
exercise  more  vigilance  in  examining  the 
houses  tenanted  by  the  lower  classes." 

On  the  23rd  ult.  also  another  house  tumbled 
in  one  of  our  leading  thoroughfares  of  the 
city.  The  house  in  question  was  111  Grafton- 
street,  occupied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Brunker, 
watchmaker  and  jeweller.  The  house  next 
door  (110)  lately  occupied  by  Mr.  John  H. 
North,  house  agent,  had  recently  been  taken 
down,  and  was  about  to  be  re-built  by  Messrs. 
Meade  and  Son,  of  Great  Brunswick-street. 
Mr.  Brunker's  house  was  propped  or  stayed  in 
front  by  a  large  beam,  with  other  subsidiary 
staying  timbers.  For  some  days  there  were 
indications  of  the  impending  fall,  which  took 
place  with  a  great  crash  on  the  evening  of 
23rd,  the  heavy  beam  coming  down  on  the 
top  of  a  passing  tramcar,  and  the  debris  of  the 
building  completely  blocking  up  the  street. 
Happily  no  lives  were  lost,  the  passengers  on 
the  occasion  being  all  inside  ones.  We  think 
it  is  time  that  there  should  be  an  examina- 
tion made  of  other  houses  in  this  street. 
Re-building  is  often  attended  with  consider- 
able risk  and  danger.  It  is  the  duty  of  a 
builder  to  be  cautious,  but  he  is  not  bound, 
nor  is  liis  client,  to  expend  much  money  or 
labour  in  keeping  other  people's  houses  from 
tumbling.  If  his  operations  materially 
injure  them  he  is  answerable,  but  it  is  the 


duty  of  owners  and  occupiers  to  take  proper 
steps  for  the  safety  of  their  own  properties, 
and  more  particularly  if  they  are  aware  that 
their  houses  are  very  old  and  in  an  unsafe 
condition.  Apart  from  owners,  occupiers, 
and  builders,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
city  authorities  to  exercise  a  careful  super- 
vision over  old  house  property,  and,  indeed, 
we  may  add,  over  new  house  property  too,  of 
the  low-class  speculative  description. 


IRISH  ART  WORK. 

Our  journal  has  always  taken  an  interest 
in  works  produced  by  native  artists,  and  on 
the  present  occasion  we  have  to  express  tlie 
very  great  gratification  we  experienced  on 
visiting,  since  the  date  of  our  last  issue,  the 
well-known  establishment  of  Messrs.  FaiTell 
and  Son,  at  Glasnevin.  After  inspecting 
many  creditable  specimens  of  art-work  in 
stone,  our  attention  was  specially  drawn  to 
four  highly  ornate  Celtic  Crosses,  composed 
of  the  finest  Wicklow  granite,  from  tlie 
Ballyknockin  quarries.  It  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  describe  the  pleasing  artistic 
efl'ect  produced  in  the  treatment  of  these 
crosses  by  the  judicious  combination  of 
highly-wrought  ornaments,  and  the  polished 
surfaces  at  base  on  which  are  the  inscriptions. 
The  next  object  presented  to  our  view  was 
an  alto-relievo  figure,  life  size,  in  pure  white 
marble,  of  St.  Patrick.  The  saint  is  repre- 
sented with  primatial  staff  in  the  left  hand, 
whilst  the  right  is  placed  upon  the  heart. 
From  the  easy  and  natural  pose  of  the  figure 
we  must  conclude  that  it  is  the  result  of  deep 
study  on  the  part  of  the  sculptor.  We 
understand  that  this  goodly  sample  of  Irish 
artistic  work  is  to  grace  a  niche  in  the  front 
of  a  new  building  now  in  course  of  erection 
at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  at  an  elevation 
of  some  25  ft.  from  ground.  The  crosses 
also,  we  should  mention,  are  intended  for 
America. 

On  leaving  Messrs.  Farrell's  we  took  a 
notion  of  meditating  among  the  tombs  in  the 
adjoining  cemetery.  Approaching  the  fine 
gateway  erected  over  forty  years  ago  from  a 
design  by  Mr.  Patrick  Byrne,  we  found  to 
our  surprise  there  was  no  admission.  On  a 
black  board  fastened  on  the  ironwork  is  the 
following — 

NOTICE. 
Thit   Oate  it  noa  finaUy 

closed.  

The  only  Enlranu 
to  the  Cemetery  it  Situated 
in  the  Finglat  Road. 

liy  Order. 

Formerly  there  were  toll-bars  on  both  the 
Finglas  and  Glasnevin  roads  at  their  junction 
with  the  Phibsborough-road,  and  vehicles 
proceeding  to  the  cemetery  had  to  pay  toll. 
In  order  to  get  rid  of  this  obnoxious  impost, 
a  plan  was  devised  by  Daniel  O'Connell,  by 
which  a  via  media  was  formed,  and  the  occu- 
pation of  the  toll-takers  soon  afterwards 
vanished  along  with  the  bars. 

A  notice  of  the  new  mortuary  chapel  and 
entrance  has  already  appeared  in  the  Irish 
Builder. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

At  St.  John's  R.  C.  Cathedral,  Limerick,  a  some- 
what unpleasant  and  unusual  slate  of  affairs  has 
arisen  consequent  on  the  rejection,  by  the  clerk  of 
the  works,  of  stones  supplied  by  ibe  conlractor  for 
the  erection  of  the  tower.  We  learn  that,  pending 
tbe  dispute,  the  men  belonging  lo  "  tbe  guilds  " 
have  struck  work,  and  another  set  engaged  on  the 
tower,  guarded  by  thirty  men  of  the  R.I.C. 

Cologne  Cathedral. — The  first  stone  of 
Cologne  Cathedral  was  laid  on  August  15,1248. 
The  631st  year  of  its  building  was  completed  on 
tbe  15tb  of  last  month,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
next  anniversary  will  really  see  tbe  finishing  of  the 
great  Minster.  Tbe  two  towers  have  now  reached 
their  last  stage,  and  have  only  to  be  fitted  with 
their  massive  caps  of  solid  stonework.  For  this 
purpose  two  great  scaffoldings  liave  to  be  erected 
at  a  dizzy  height;  one  of  them,  however,  already 
approaches  completion.  When  the  caps  have  been 
finished,  then  a  still  higher  storey  is  to  be 
added  to  the  scaffoldings,  in  order  to  fix  on  ttie 
tops  of  the  caps  the  gigantic  foliated  crosses. 
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almost  30ft.  high,  which  are  to  crown  the  towers. 
Tiiis  operation  will,  it  is  expected,  be  performed 
next  spring. 

Paris  Exhibition— Artisan  Reports. — 
The  selected  reports  on  the  Paris  Exhiliition,  made 
hy  the  artisans  who  were  sent  out  last  year  by  tlie 
Society  of  Arts,  are  now  in  course  of  publication 
by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low.  They  will  be  published 
in  twelre  parts,  as  follows  : — Pottery  and  Glass 
(two  parts)  ;  Art  Workmanship  ;  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering; Agriculture  and  Horticulture;  BuildiuK 
Trades  ;  Cabinet  Work  ;  Watch  and  Clock  Making. 
Jewellery  and  Optical  Instruments  ;  Printing  ;  Tex- 
tile Fabrics;  Leather  and  India-rubber;  Mining  and 
Slelallurgy.  The  reports  have  been  edited  hy  the 
secretary  of  the  society,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr. 
R.  J.  Mann.  Although  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  omit  portions  here  and  there,  to  avoid  irrelevant 
and  needless  repetition,  great  care  has  been  taken 
to  preserve  the  most  distinctive  characteristics  and 
the  most  important  conclusions  of  each  writer. 
The  text  of  the  manuscripts  has  only  been  altered 
where  this  was  necessary  to  correct  grammatical 
errors,  naturally  incident  to  the  compositions  of  men 
unaccustomed  to  write  for  the  press,  and  to  remove 
such  faults  of  construction  as  involved  uncertainty 
and  obscurity  of  meaning.  The  price  of  each  will 
be  sixpence. 


THE  EOYAL  COMMISSION  ON 
THE  SANITAEY  STATE  OF  DUBLIN. 

The  commissioners,  Messrs.  Rawlinson, 
C.B.,  and  Dr.  F.  X.  MacCabe,  sat  yesterday 
in  the  City  Hall,  and  commenced  an  inquiry 
into  the  sewerage  and  drainage  of  the  city, 
and  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  same, 
and  the  state  of  the  Liffey. 

Several  members  and  officials  of  the  Cor- 
poration were  in  attendance. 

Mr.  Eawlinson  said  the  inquiry  was  of  a 
very  important  character  to  the  citizens  of 
Dublin.  They  were  instructed  to  inquire 
into  the  main  drainage  and  the  purification 
of  the  LilFey,  but,  inferentially,  he  held  that 
they  were  not  debarred  from  taking  into 
consideration  other  causes  which  might  aflect 
the  public  health  of  the  city  of  Dublin  ;  and 
that  there  were  other  causes  of  a  very  grave 
and  serious  character  he  was  sure  every  person 
who  had  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
condition  of  Dublin  must  be  perfectly  aware. 
There  were  many  theories  as  to  the  causes  of 
disease  in  excess.  Some  attributed  the 
excess  to  geological  causes  ;  some  to  meteor- 
ological causes,  and  so  on.  He  had  been 
obliged  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
prime  causes  were  not  to  be  attributed  to 
those  conditions,  but  to  some  form  of  neglect 
in  the  construction  and  management  of  the 
houses  in  which  the  people  dwelt.  If  they 
had  people  living  under  conditions  where 
purity  of  the  atmosphere  was  impossible,  they 
must  niturally  look  for  excessive  disease  ; 
and  where  those  conditions  existed,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  sanitarian  to  make  such  re- 
commendations as  would  lead  to  their  removal. 

Mr.  E.  Gatchell  said  he  would  be  pre- 
pared to  prove  that  the  Vartry  water  was 
impure,  and  was  a  prevailing  cause  of  exces- 
sive death-rate. 

The  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  John  Beveridge,  was 
examined  at  some  length,  and  read  a  report, 
giving  a  history  of  what  had  been  done  in 
the  matter  of  drainage  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years. 

The  City  Engineer,  Mr.  Parke  Neville, 
C.E.,  gave  some  very  important  evidence, 
and  was  cross-examined  as  to  his  knowledge 
of  what  had  been  done  in  other  cities.  He 
said  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  best  class 
of  houses  in  Dublin  are  as  defectively  sewered 
aa  the  poorer  ones. 

The  inquiry  promises  to  be  a  very  exhaus- 
tive one.  Being  obliged  to  go  to  press  on 
the  first  day  of  the  sitting,  we  are  obliged  to 
hold  over  a  full  report. 


NOTES  OF  WORKS. 

The  new  terminus  at  Cork  of  the  Cork  and 
Macroom  Railway  has  been  opened  for  traffic. 
_  At  the  Athlone  Station  of  the  Midland 
Great  Western  Railway,  the  floor  of  new 
platform  has  been  laid  in  Limraer  rock 
aftphalte  by  Mr.  R,  Worthington,  40  Dame- 
Htrcct. 


Plans  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs. 
O'Neill  and  Byrne,  architects,  for  a  new 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Agatha,  to  be  erected 
on  vacant  ground  in  North  William-street,  at 
a  cost  of  about  £8,000.  Of  this  sum  £500 
has  already  been  collected. 

The  new  reservoir  for  the  supply  of  water 
to  Greystones  is  now  complete,  and  the 
liquid  available  for  the  use  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  work  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  John 
Cunningham,  Dalkey,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  James  Price  and  Mr.  J.  Brett, 
C.E.s. 

On  Saturday  last  the  ceremony  of  opening 
a  village  church  took  place  at  Hayestown,  near 
Banbridge.  The  remodelling  of  the  old 
parish  school-house,  by  the  addition  of 
chancel,  new  windows,  and  roof,  has  resulted 
in  affording  the  parishioners  a  convenient 
place  of  worship.  The  internal  fittings  are 
plain  and  substantial.  The  works  have  been 
carried  out  from  plans  by  Mr.  E.  N.  Banks, 
Belfast,  by  Mr.  J.  Harkness,  a  local  builder. 

For  William  Ewart,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Belfast, 
there  is  being  erected  a  large-sized  villa  with 
four  sitting-rooms,  eight  bed-rooms,  hot  and 
cold  baths,  lavatory,  two  w.c.'s,  ample  pantries 
and  culinary  accommodation ;  exterior  of 
dressed  bricks  with  terra-cotta  decorations  ; 
square  tower  carried  up  over  entrance  porch  ; 
bay  and  square  projecting  windows  to  sitting- 
rooms, and  carried  up  to  roof.  Messrs.  Thos. 
Jackson  and  Son,  Plough  Buildings,  Belfast, 
architects  ;  and  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  Thompson, 
contractors. 

The  new  baths  and  wash-houses  situated 
at  Peter's-hill,  Belfast,  were  opened  on 
Thursday  last  by  the  Mayor  (J.Browne,  J.P.). 


The  entrance  to  the  establishment  is  by  a 
gateway  leading  into  a  vestibule,  from  which 
there  are  open  passages  to  the  bath-rooms. 
On  the  ground  floor  there  are  two  bath-rooms, 
one  for  women  and  the  other  for  men,  and 
over  the  latter,  on  the  first  floor,  there  is 
another  bath-room  for  men.  Each  of  the 
rooms  contains  eight  baths,  and  has  a  wait- 
ing-room attached.  The  baths  are  divided 
into  first  and  second  class  ;  the  first  class 
having  showers,  the  second  none.  Over  the 
vestibule,  and  on  the  first  floor,  there  is 
a  board-room,  and  over  the  bath-room  for 
women  are  the  apartments  for  the  caretaker. 
At  the  rere  of  the  main  building,  and  entered 
through  a  gateway  at  the  end,  is  a  wash- 
house  fitted  up  with  tubs  and  with  a  kieve 
for  washing  clothes.  Alongside  the  wash- 
house  is  an  apartment  containing  the  boiler, 
and  immediately  adjoining  is  a  drying-room 
heated  by  steam-pipes.  The  buildings  are  of 
brick,  with  stone-dressings  and  terra-cotta 
bands.  The  site  cost  about  ,£3,000,  and  the 
structure  will  cost  about  £4,000.  The  con- 
cern will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  sani- 
tary committee. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Rotal  Commission — We  understand  that  seTcral  "  dis- 
tinguished amateurs."  wise  and  ottierwise,  will  volunteer  to 
give  evidence  aa  to  the  condition  of  the  city.  We  hope 
they  have  fuels  in  their  cianiums,  and  will  give  vent  lo 
more  than  hollow  .sounds.  We  are  determined  to  keep  onr 
eyes  open,  and  to  guard  them  against  dust,  which,  we  fear, 
will  be  very  plentifully  thrown. 

M.  D. — We  will  willingly  publish  the  notice  whenever  sent. 

SuRVKTOR. — The  suhject  will  keep,  and  at  the  opportune 
moment  we  will  draw  attention  to  the  affair. 

Received.— R.  W.— D.  C.   F  Sanitarian — An  Architect 

(thanks).— E.  C— 51.  A— R.  E.— R.  H.  A  — S.  C— O'B,— 

W.  and  Co.  (London)— L.  L.  D.  (to  hand)— R.  E  A  Belfast 

Builder— J.  C— R.  P  W.  A  ,  &c. 


J.  L.  BACON  AND  GO. 

HEATING  APPARATUS 


FOR 


PRIVATE  HOUSES, 
COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS, 
CONSERVATORIES 
OFFICES, 

ETC. 


lUnstrated 
Pamphlet 
post  free 

12  stamps. 


CHURCHES,  CHAPELS, 


CONVENTS,  ASYLUMS, 


HOSPITALS, 


PRISONS, 


ETC 


Estimates 
given  GitATis 
for  Warming 
any  Building, 
on  tlie  receipt 
of  Plans  at 
the  OflSce. 


A  competent 
person  sent 
to  take  Plans 
where  none 
exist,  travel- 
ling expenses 
only  being 
charged. 


Five 
Prize  Medals 
awarded. 


CTTTRF  OFFICE- 

34  Upper  Gloucester-place,  LONDON,  N.W. 

DUTJf^IN  OJ.'FICE- 

17  Fleet-Street— Henry  Wilmot,  Archt.,  Agent. 
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WE  are  now  Sole  Agents  for  Messrs.  J.  B. 
WHITE    &    BliOTHEKS'    LONDON  FOllTLAND 
CEMENT. 
We  liolU  large  Stocks  of 

TIMBER, 
SLATES. 
CEMENT, 
PLA.STEi:, 
lUONMONGERY.  and 
JOlNEIiY  GOODS, 

Thomas  &  f^liarles  Martin, 

NORTH    WALL   SAW    MILLS,  DUBLIN. 


\rORTHUMBERLAND  SAW 

ll  AND  JOINEUY  WOKKS. 


MILLS 


TIMBER,  -SLATES,  BRICKS,  TILES,  SEWER  PIPES, 
IIO.ME   AND   FOREIGN    EI.OORING,   MOULDINGS.  &c. 
SPRUCE,  PINE,  MAHOGANY,  and  olliei-  LEAVES, 
SCANTLINGS,  and  SLABS. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  JOINERY  WORK. 

KOUTIIUMBERLANI)  SAW  MILLS  COMPANY 
(LIMITED;, 
LOWER  AbBKY  STREET. 


ROOFING  SLATES. 

Subscriber  is  now  (iiscli.irging  in  Custom 

llou    Docks,  ex  "  (,'atluTine."  from  New  York; — 
4!I,00U    2-1"  X  14"    1st  (inulity  Greuii  American  Slates 
4;(,000    24"  X  14"         do.       Blue       do.  do. 
This  is  a  splendid  shipment.    Buyers  should  call  and  inspect 
quality.    I  will  sell  cheap  duving  the  discharge. 

WILLIAM  GRAIIA.M, 

3  BERI.SIdltD  PLACE,  DUBLIN. 
P.S — I  have  always  on  hands  a  lar>;e  stock  of  limber, 
D«al.s.  Kloorinc  Boards,  kic,  which  will  be  sold  on  very 
favourable  teiius. 


Deals— St.  John's,  Mirnmichi.  Quebec,  and  Red. 

Timber — Pitch  ?ine.  Yellow  Pine,  and  Meinel. 

Elooring  Boards— l.Nt  quality  Norway  J  and  1  in. 

Lathwood  and  Plastei  lug  Laths. 

Slates— Bangor,  American,  and  Carnarvon. 

Clay  Goods— Sewer  Pipes,  Elooring  Tiles,  Firo  Bricks, 

Fronting  Bricks,  Ac. 
MuuldingN  Architraves,  Norway  Poles,  &c. 

JOHN  M'FERRAN  AND  CO., 
1  BERESFOIiD-PLACE.    Stores— Custom  House  Docks. 


^^""^ tared  by  Knight, 
Bevan.  ai  d  Sturge.  A 
large  Stock  in  bags  and  casks, 
the  price  of  ordinary  Cement. 

T.DOCKRELL,SONS,  MARTIN,  &C0^ 

C^g"  Testimonials  on  application. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT. 


GEOEGE  HOLMES  &  CO., 
|1  orlhnb  Cement,  f  (aslcr  off  arts, 

AND  WHITING  MERCHANTS, 
2  and  3  Hanover-quay  Dublin. 


NINE  X:Z.]>XS  BRAND" 

London  Portland  Cement, 

Manufactured  by 

FRANCIS  «e  C?.,  VAUXHALL, 

Obtained  First  Prize  at  Paris  Exhibition,  l!i7S. 

Sole  Agents— BOY»,  ^OM,  &  Co. 

We  have  large  stocks,  both  in  bags  and  casks. 
Prices  particularly  low  at  present,  and  special  quotations  to  large 
consumers. 

We  are  also  in  position  to  deliver  through  the  city  and  subui'bs 
ROMAN  CEMENT, 

PARIAN  CEMENT, 

PLASTIC  (English  and  Foreign), 
ROACH  LDIE,  and 

HYDRAULIC  LIME, 
Prices  of  trhich  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  quoting  on  application 

BOYHD,   soiisr,   <Ss  CO., 
ROGERSON'i.  CUAY. 

Dublin,  1879. 

THOMAS  R.  SCOTT, 

Wholesale  Furniture  Manufacturer, 
82  &  33  UPPER  ABBEY-STREET, 

Office  and  Shop  Fittings  executed  with  Taste  and  Economy. 
RETAIL   TIMBER  YARD. 


IjESSRS.  EAIILEY  and  POWELLS  beg 
L  to  announce  that  Messrs.  .John  Ilardman  and  Co.,  o( 
No.  1,  Upper  Camdon-street,  have  resiRncd  the  business  of 
Artists,  Sculptors,  Church  Painters,  and  Metal  Workers,  In 
their  favour. 

Earley  and  Powells  have  added  to  the  above  mentioned 
business  the  Painting  and  Staining  of  Windows  for  ecclesias- 
tical and  domestic  buildings,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Henry  Powell,  who  conducted  the  Stained  Glass  Deparlracnt 
of  J.  H.  and  Co.,  Birmingham  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Tlu)mas  Earley  is  tlieonly  Church  Decoratorliving  who 
was  taught  his  profession  I))  the  late  A.  Wclby  Pugin. 

E.  and  P.  being  thoroupiily  practical  men  in  each  Depart 
ment,  are  enabled  to  supply  real  artistic  work  at  a  moderate 
co.st.  They,  therefore,  respectfully  solicit  the  patronage  o( 
the  Clergy  and  Gentrv  of  Ireland. 

CAMDEN-STREET  WORKS,  DUBLIN. 


ABERDEENSHIRE  POLISHED  GRANITE, 

ForColumns,  Dust  Pedestals,  Monuments,  Tombs,  &c. 

THESE  Granites  retain  tlieir  colour  in  any 

X  clim;ite. 


or  otherwis 


,  whether  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere 


ALEXANDER  BALLANTINE, 

Agent  for  the  above. 
MXRIil.K  ClUMNKTI'lKCK  Warfhoom.",  Stose  &  MAnni.K  Wouks, 

139  UPPi-R  DORSET  STREET,  DUBLIN. 


ABERDEEN  GRANITE  MONUMENTS. 

Eroni  L'},  cairiage  Iree. 

pRANITE  WOi!K  of  all  kinds,  beautiful 

VT  nnd  enduring;  accmate  Engraving.  Plans  and  prices 
Iree  from 

JOHN  W.  LEGGE,  Sculptor,  Aberdeen. 


PAINTING,  DECORATING,  and  PAPER 

JL  HANGINGS. 

-WIZ.Z.ZAM  WZIZGHT, 

BRITISH  <t  FOREKlN  I'A  I'lili  II A  .\  r,7A7,',S'  IMPORTER, 

.",    H  E  N  It  Y- ST  l:  E  E  T,  DUliLIN. 
Decorative  and  Plain  Painting  in  all  its  branches  executed  in 
u  superior  style  and  must  permanent  manner 
in  all  parts  of  tlie  country, 
at  prices  that  will  be  found  moderate. 
Paper  JIai'gings,  Decorations,  and  Borders  in  great  variety, 
including  tlie  latest  novelty  In  Old  English  or 

Queen  Anne  designs, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  most  cxpcnsiTC  quality. 
Estiniaffs  /umis/ied. 

WILLIAM  WRIGHT,  Decorator  and  Painter, 

3  HENRY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

MONUMENTS,  TABLETS, 
and  GRAVESTONES  of  every  description, 
Erected  or  delivered  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Designs  and  prices  free  on  application  to 

Ap    C  H  A  R  P  i  Makble  Wouks, 

•    A  •    On.iVIVr  ,  \   17  Qj    liitUNSWlCK-SI.,  DDBLIN. 

N.B. — A  large  and  varied  stock  on  hands. 

BAMI>   SAW  1E4C1I1MC:. 


Booth  Brothers,  63  Tip.  Stephen-st..5l)ublin 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  TIMBER.STORES, 
12  WENTWORTH-PLACE, 
Near  Merrion-square. 

CEASONED    MAHOGANY,  OAK, 

U  WALNUT,  and  other  WOODS,  in  Log,  Plank,  Poard, 
Veneer,  &c.,  kc. 

ROBERT  STRAHAN  and  Co.,  Proprietors. 


BOSS,    MURRAY,    AND  CO., 

Jl\i   Engineers,  Plumbers,  Brass  Founders,  and  Lead 
Merchants,  ttx. 
91,  92,  and  93  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET,  DUBLIN, 
DUNLOE-ST.,  BALLINASLOE. 
And  WESTPORT. 


SSHEPPARD  has  in  Stock  a  Great 
>  Variety  of  MARBLE  CHIMNEY  PIECES  of  the  Finest 
Workmanship.  MONUMENTS,  CRESTS,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  ORNAMENTAL  WORK  excuted  in  Marble. 

72  BLESSINGTON  STREET,  late  of  Ormond  QcAT. 

PLATE  Glass  Windows,  Lead  Lights,  and 
stained  Windows  made  and  glazed  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 
Purchasers  may  select  any  combination  of  colors  they  consider 
nio.st  effective.    Ijg"  Priced  designs  free. 
BROOKS,  THOMAS,  U  Go.,  SACKVILLE-PLACE,  DUBLIN 


Hot  Water  Engineers, 
ENVILLE-STREET,  STOURBRIDGE. 


MEDAL  A  WARDED, 

HORTICULTURAL  SHOW,  ASTON,  1876. 

THE  SIMPLEST,  NEATEST,  CHEAPEST, 

1  and  BEST  lor  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES,  possesses 
the  following  great  advantages  over  other  joints:— 

It  is  made  much  quicker,  and  is  safer  when  made. 

Provides  for  expansion  and  contraction  without  the  strain 
80  common  in  other  Pipes. 

All  Pipes  are  plain,  so  may  be  cat  to  any  length  without 
waste. 

Any  Pipe  may  be  removed  or  replaced  without  disturbing 
the  others. 

i'he  joints  may,  in  case  of  accident,  be  replaced  at  trilling 
cost. 

They  are  SO  per  cent,  better  than  the  ordinary  Socket  Pipes, 
and  can  be  fixed  at  about  the  same  cost. 

The  above  joints  have  now  been  in  use  five  years.  They 
are  llxed  in  various  parts  of  England  and  America,  giving 
everywhere  perfect  satisfaction. 


SI'ECIALLT  ADAPTKD  FOK 

Cliiii'ClieM,  ll»eli4M»l«,  Public 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES:— 

Joints  made  quickly,  quite  safe  when  made. 

Allow  for  expansion  and  contraction  without  strain. 

Connect  at  either  end  or  underneath  with  any  size  Pipe. 

Any  Pipe  may  be  replaced  without  disturbing  the  others. 

Can  be  made  continuous  in  9  feet  lengths  to  any  extent. 

It  has  all  the  advantages  of  our  Expansion  Joints,  which, 
after  four  years'  practical  test,  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  in  use. 

Illustrated  Circular  and  Price  List,  also  Estimates  for  Heatitif  I 
with  the  most  Improved  Boilers,  | 
EXPANSION  JOINT  PIPES  or  COILS  on  application. 


MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING    AND  1 

ill       STEAM  POWER  TURRET  CLOCK  FACTORY, 
5  FLEET-STREET. 

JAMES  LESWARE, 

(Late  Foreman  to  J.  Booth  and  Son) 
Begs  to  inform  the  Trade  that  he  is  prepared  to  undertake  the 
Manufacture  and  Repairs  of  every  description  of  Clock 
Work.  Country  trade  will  receive  prompt  attention.  Esti- 
mates and  s[iecitications  made.  Amateurs'  work  carefully 
executed.    Wheel-cutting  a  speciality. 


IVIEMORIALS 

Erected  in  MOUNT  JEROSIE,  PItOSPECT,  and 
DEAN'S  GRANGE  CEMETERIES,  aLso  in  all  ' 
Graveyards,  Churches,  &c.,  in  Town  or  Country, 

C.  W.  HARRISON, 

178  Great  Brunswick-st.,  Dublin,  I 

where  a  varied  assortment  of  the  above  are  always  | 
on  view.  Designs  and  Estimates  forwarded  on  I 
application  to  all  parts  of  the  country  without  | 
chiirge. 


T 


ROLLED  JOISTS, 

GIRDERS,  CASTINGS, 

NAILS,    AND    BUILDERS'  IRONMONGERY. 

ClIAS.  WIt.L.IA!»IS  &  Co., 

90  CANNON-STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Designs  and  Estimates  on  application. 


James  Twajviley, 

(For  many  years  foreman  to  Gregg  and  Son,  Great  Brunswick 
street,  and  late  foreman  to  J.  Kennedy,  Meirion-row), 

Brassfounder,  Gasfitter,  and  Plumber, 

10  SOUTH  ANNE-STREET  (off  Grafton-street),  DUBLIK 
Every  description  of  Plumbing  and  Gasfitting  repaired.  AU 
kinds  of  Brass  Work  repaired,  re-lackered,  &c. 
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THE 

LIFFEY  AND  DUBLIN  HARBOUR- 
PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

AKCHffiOLOGICAL  AND  ENGINEERING  NOTES. 
SECOND  PAPER. 

•^'^'c'/^P.-P^ITHOUT  going  back  fur- 
'  ther  in  respect  to  the 

Liffey  than  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Speed's  map  of  the  city  in 
1610  forms  an  instructive 
study.  Here  we  have  the  river  unembanked 
by  any  quays  on  the  north  side,  and  only  a 
small  portion  embanked  on  the  south.  The 
LifiFey  and  the  tides  overflowed  nearly  the 
entire  extent  of  what  is  now  represented  by 
the  lines  of  quays  from  King's  Bridge  to  the 
end  of  the  North  Wall,  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  area  occupied  by  the  monastery  and 
lands  of  the  Dominican  Friars,  about  the  site 
of  the  present  Four  Courts. 

In  1610  a  portion  of  the  old  district  known 
as  Ostmantown,  or  Oxmantown,  comprising 
Old  Church-street,  St.  Michan's  Church,  Pill- 
lane,  and  extending  to  and  including  St. 
Mary's  Abbey,  was  the  only  part  of  the  north 
side  of  the  river  built  upon.  All  else  of  the 
line  of  the  northern  quays  was  covered  with 
ooze,  which  extended  inwards  from  the 
central  line  in  the  river  here  and  there  to  a 
considerable  extent.  A  single  bridge  spanned 
the  Liffey  in  a  line  with  Bridge-street  and 
C'harch-street,  which  bore  the  name  of  the 
"  Old  Bridge  "  down  to  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century.  On  the  south  side  the  space 
of  ground  occupied  by  Crane-lane,  Temple- 
bar,  Fleet  -  street,  Townsend  -  street  {i.e., 
Lazar'a-hillj,  including  George's-quay,  and 
extending  to  and  beyond  Ringsend,  was  more 
or  less  under  the  dominion  of  water,  as  indi- 
cated in  our  first  paper.  Dame-strect,  though 
somewhat  elevated  in  part,  had  only  a  short 
range  of  buildings  on  its  north  side,  and  this 
built-upon  land  extended  no  further  than  the 


precincts  of  the  Augustinian  Monastery  in 
George's-lane,  the  locality  of  the  present 
South  Great  George's-street.  In  Speed's 
map  the  "  Old  Bridge  "  (the  site  of  the  pre-, 
sent  Whitworth  Bridge)  is  marked  "  Bridge 
Gate."  Then  we  have  "  Marchants'  Key  " 
and  "  Wood  Key,"  with  Fion's  Castle  thereon, 
and  Newmans  Tower  on  the  spot  where  old 
Essex  Bridge  stood.  A  little  harbour  existed 
at  the  foot  of  Dame's  Gate,  from  whence,  it 
is  stated,  in  1534  John  Allen,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  took  boat  to  escape  the  vengeance 
of  Thomas  Fitzgerald  (Silken  Thomas),  then 
in  arms  against  Henry  VIII. 

We  learn  from  Gilbert's  "Dublin"  and 
other  authorities  quoted,  that  a  portion  of  the 
locality  just  named  was  selected  by  the 
Government  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  cranes  and  making 
wharves,  whereby  the  merchants  might  land 
their  goods  at  a  convenient  place.  A  lease 
for  90  years  was  taken  by  the  king  on  the 
10th  November,  1620,  from  Jacob  Newman, 
of  "a  certain  parcel  of  ground  lying  in  or 
near  Dame-street,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  City 
of  Dublin,  containing  from  the  river  on  the 
north  side,  in  length  southward  160  ft.,  and 
at  the  south  end,  in  breadth  106  ft.,  with  free 
egress  and  ingress  through  a  lane  leading 
from  the  said  street  to  the  Lififey,  containing 
in  breadth  18  ft.,  at  a  rent  of  ^£50,  payable 
out  of  the  fee-farm  rent  due  by  the  mayor, 
and  sheriffs,  and  citizens  of  Dublin  to  the 
Crown,  or  any  other  fee-farm  rent  in  the 
County  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  and  during 
the  continuance  of  the  said  term."  The 
lane  mentioned  was  probably  that  afterwards 
known  as  Crane-lane,  but  it  is  not  marked  as 
a  formation  on  the  map  of  1610. 

On  the  completion  of  the  cranes  and 
wharves  and  other  erections,  a  proclamation 
was  issued  in  1621,  detailing  the  customs  and 
cranage  of  Dublin.  This  pi-oclamation  bears 
the  following  names — Adam  Loftus  Cane  : 
La  :  Dublin,  Brabazon,  Gar  :  Moore,  Arthur 
Savage,  Geo.  Shurley,  Dominick  Sarsfield, 
J.  Blaner  Hayset,  Francis  Aungier,  John 
King,  Fr :  Annesley,  and  William  Parsons. 

A  new  Custom  House  is  believed  to  have 
been  erected  in  this  locality  about  the  period 
of  the  Restoration,  with  the  addition  of  a 
council  chamber  as  a  place  of  meeting  for 
the  Privy  Council  of  Ireland.  There  are 
entries  of  committees  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  having  met  here  in  1661,  and  of 
meetings  of  the  committees  of  the  House  of 
Peers  in  1662.  In  an  order  of  the  Privy 
Council  of  Ireland  of  the  19th  of  September, 
1662,  the  Custom  House  quay  was  appointed 
the  sole  place  of  landing  and  lading  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  Dublin,  the  hours 
assigned  being  those  between  sunrise  and 
sunset  from  the  1st  of  March  till  the  last  of 
September,  and  between  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing and  four  in  the  afternoon  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  There  are  other 
records  bearing  upon  the  first  Custom  House 
and  its  regulations. 

In  1707,  however,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  erect  a  new  Custom  House  close  to  the 
river  and  adjoining  the  eastern  side  of  Essex 
Bridge.  The  principal  entrance  to  this 
building  was  in  Temple  Bar  and  Essex-street, 
opposite  to  the  present  Crampton-court. 
There  was  a  side  entrance  at  the  bridge, 
descending  by  a  flight  of  steps.  This  Custom 
House  continued  to  be  used  till  the  opening 
of  the  present  one  in  1791,  when  the  old 
edifice  was  converted  into  a  barrack,  and 
continued  as  such  till  a  few  years  after  the 


opening  of  the  present  century.  The  old 
Custom  House  quay  at  Essex  Bridge  was 
limited  to  the  length  of  the  front  of  the 
Custom  House.  A  very  picturesque  view  of 
Essex  Bridge  on  either  side,  including  the 
old  Custom  House  building  with  other  build- 
ings and  the  shipping  in  the  Liffey,  which  at 
that  time  came  up  to  the  bridge,  is  shown  in 
one  of  Malton's  views.  The  old  building  was 
of  brick,  the  two  upper  storeys  of  which  con- 
tained fifteen  windows.  The  lower  storey, 
on  a  level  with  the  quay,  was  an  arcade  of  cut 
stone  pierced  with  fifteen  narrow  arched 
entrances.  There  was  a  clock  in  the  trian- 
gular space  formed  by  the  pediment  at  top, 
protected  by  projecting  cornices,  and  on 
either  side  on  the  roof  in  front  there  were 
five  dormers.  As  far  back  as  1711,  when  the 
council  chamber  was  burned,  there  was  a 
proposal  put  forward  advocating  the  erection 
of  the  Custom  House  at  the  rere  of  Lazar's- 
hill.  The  author  of  this  project  wrote : — 
"  It  has  been  the  admiration  of  some  that 
the  Custom  House  lately  built  was  not  erected 
on  the  Strand  behind  Lazar's-hill,  since  'tis 
said  one  of  the  Commissioners  declared  he 
would  give  twenty  thousand  pounds  per 
annum  more  for  a  farm  of  the  Customs  if 
'twas  placed  there,  than  as  it  now  stands  ; 
and  the  vast  quantities  of  goods  lately  seized, 
besides  the  greater  quantities  presumed  to 
be  run  and  not  seized,  are  strong  arguments 
to  corroborate  that  gentleman's  opinion." 
The  writer  further  adds  that  "  her  Majesty, 
by  removing  the  Custom  House  as  proposed, 
may  not  only  save  twenty  thousand  pounds 
per  annum  in  her  ctistoms,  which  are  daily 
run  before  they  come  to  pass  the  Watch 
House  on  Jervis-quay,  but  save  the  yearly 
charge  of  that  Watch  House  also,  which 
being  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  will 
in  ten  years  go  near  to  pay  the  expense  of 
such  building." 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  effect  a  reform,  and 
much  writing,  agitation,   petitioning,  and 
angry  feeling  were  excited  before  the  old 
Custom  House  gave  way  to  the  new,  upwards 
of  three-quarters  of  a  century  later.    Had  a 
new  Custom  House  been   erected  further 
down  the  river  long  before  the  present  one 
was  built,  it  is  likely  that  the  Liffey  and  the 
Harbour  of  Dublin  would  have  witnessed 
their   improvements   sooner,  though  there 
may  be  a  doubt  respecting  the  growth  of 
streets  and  public  buildings  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  river.    When  Essex  Bridge 
was  the  nearest  bridge  to  the  shipping  it 
became  the  greatest  bridge  for  traffic,  and 
was  generally  used  by  rank   and  fashion 
as  the  most  direct  route  from  the  south 
to  the  north  of  the  city.     It  was  during 
the  existence  of  Essex  Bridge,  and  before 
Carlisle  Bridge  was  built,  that  our  principal 
public  buildings  of  note  in  the  last  century 
were  commenced,  and  no  wonder  need  be 
felt  that  a  great  many  of  the  citizens  and 
traders  viewed  with  alarm  the  project  of  a 
new  Custom  House,  and  a  new  bridge  further 
down  the  river,  as  both  were  calculated  in  a 
few  years  to  shift  the  central  lines  of  the  '•ity, 
and  transfer  a  large  amount  of  the  concourse 
of  rank  and  fashion,  nobility,  and  gentry,  &c., 
from  the  upper  lines  of  the  quays  to  the 
lower, — from  Castle  and   Cajjel-streets  to 
Sackville,  Dame,  and  the  future  Westmore- 
land and  other  streets. 

Before  passing  on  further  let  us  take  a 
glance  back  at  the  rise  and  growth  of  the 
bridges  over  the  Liffey,  which  have  had  ii 
marked  effect  on  the  growth  of  the  trade  of 
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the  city  and  port,  and  in  the  improvement  of 
the  suburban  districts.  The  original  "  Old 
Bridge,"  now  "  Whitworth  Bridge,"  was  con- 
structed of  timber  in  1215, pursuant  to  a  licence 
granted  to  the  city  by  King  John.  In  1385  this 
bridge  fell,  or  was  swept  away  by  floods.  In 
1428  it  was  re-built  by  the  Dominican  Friars, 
who  charged  Id.  toll  for  carriages  and  beasts 
of  burden.  We  dare  say  there  were  several 
re-buildings  and  repairiugs  of  the  "  Old 
Bridge  "  while  it  continued  the  only  bridge 
over  the  Liffey  in  the  city.  In  1071  "  Bloody 
Bridge,"  afterwards  called  Barrack  Bridge, 
was  built  of  timber,  but  was  replaced  by 
stone  some  years  afterwards.  The  old  stone 
structure  continued  down  to  1858,  when 
it  was  replaced  by  the  present  iron  one 
called  Victoria  Bridge.  Arran  Bridge  was 
erected  in  1684,  and  Ormond  (stone)  Bridge 
in  the  same  year. 

Two  years  previous,  however,  Sir 
Humphrey  Jervis  constructed  the  original 
Ormond  Bridge  of  timber,  which  lasted  only 
two  years.  The  Corporation  began  the  re- 
building immediately  after,  and  the  second 
bridge  was  swept  away  by  a  flood,  and  re- 
placed by  the  present  liichmond  Bridge, 
which  was  opened  on  Patrick's  Day,  181G, 
having  been  upwards  of  two  years  in  course  of 
erection.  Whitworth  (new)  Bridge,  which  re- 
placed the  "  Old  Bridge,"  was  commenced  in 
1816,  and  Queen's  Bridge,  which  replaced 
Arran  Bridge,  was  finished  in  17G8,  having 
taken  four  years  in  the  re-building.  Old 
Esse.ic  Bridge  (the  original  one)  was  com- 
menced in  1G76  by  Sir  Humphrey  Jervis — a 
large  quantity  of  the  stones  that  comprised 
St.  Mary's  Abbey  being  used  in  its  construc- 
tion. After  being  damaged  by  floods,  and 
repaired  on  two  occasions,  it  was  re  built  by 
George  Seniple,  who  completed  the  work 
between  1752-1755.  After  standing  nearly 
120  years  was  replaced  by  the  present  one 
opened  in  1874.  Carlisle  Bridge  was 
commenced  in  1791,  and  finished  in  three 
years.  The  Metal  (toll)  Bridge  was  erected 
in  181G,  and  King's  Bridge  was  begun  in 
1827.  This  list  includes  all  the  bridges  over 
the  Liifey  in  the  immediate  city  except  the 
Swing  or  Swivel  Bridge  finished  in  the 
present  year,  which  allows  the  shipping  to  pass 
up  to  the  new  or  remodelled  Carlisle  Bridge, 
in  course  of  completion  by  the  Port  and 
Docks  Board.  Sarah  Bridge,  which  spans 
the  Liffey  at  Island  Bridge  with  a  single 
elliptical  arch  104  ft.  in  diameter,  is  not  yet 
a  city  bridge,  but  through  the  growth  of  the 
metropolis  it  will  at  no  distant  date  be 
reckoned  one,  and  undergo  most  likely  a  re- 
modelling. 

Although  the  river  was  embanked  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century  it  was  not  until  the 
re-building  of  the  walls  in  their  present  form — 
walls  stated  to  be  12  ft.  thick  at  the  founda- 
tion, and  faced  with  native  granite — that  the 
Liffey  and  the  line  of  quays  presented  a  truly 
improved  appearance.  This  last  admirable 
embankment  was  several  years  in  progress, 
and  was  only  completed  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  present  century.  The  recent  additions 
and  extensions  at  the  North  Wall  and  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  may  be  alluded  to 
hereafter.  Before  the  construction  of  the 
granite  wall  embankment  mentioned,  the  lines 
of  the  quay  walls  were  interrupted  here  and 
there  by  unsightly  buildings.  Ferry  stations 
existed  between  Essex  and  Carlisle  Bridges 
before  the  erection  of  the  latter.  A  look  at 
one  or  two  plates  in  Malton's  "  Views  of 
Dublin,"  will  afford  an  insight  of  the  jagged 


appearance  of  some  portions  of  the  river's 
banks  up  and  down  its  length  towards  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Above 
Essex,  Ormond,  and  the  "  Old  Bridge  "  on 
the  south  side,  antiquated  and  ruinous  houses, 
half-timbered,  are  to  be  seen  overhanging  the 
river,  and  the  water  washing  against  their 
base.  Although  the  water  of  the  Liffey  was 
polluted  to  some  extent  in  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  river  in  the  eighteenth  century,  by 
waste  from  manufactories  and  nuisances  from 
shipping,  the  abuses  of  the  sewerage  system 
of  the  present  century  did  not  exist.  The 
excreta  of  privies,  and  other  noisome  refuse, 
did  not  find  an  outlet  in  the  river,  as  it  does 
through  our  present-day  water-carriage 
system  in  connection  with  our  closets  and 
houses.  Drinking  water  for  shipping  pur- 
poses and  for  home  use  and  for  voyages  was 
raised  at  Island  Bridge  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  and  esteemed  good.  The 
condition  of  the  river,  however,  from  time  to 
time  occupied  the  attention  of  several  persons, 
and  various  opinions  were  ventilated  for 
making  the  river  more  navigable  upwards  as 
well  as  downwards,  and  keeping  it  clean. 

The  following  extract  from  "  Observations 
on  Mr.  Archer's  Statistical  Survey  of  the 
County  Dublin  " — a  work  by  Hely  Dutton, 
published  in  1802 — is  worthy  of  note  : — "  I 
do  not  know  if  it  is  possible  to  dock  in  the 
River  Liffey  ;  if  vessels  could  be  at  all  times 
water  borne,  it  would  be  a  great  convenience ; 
possibly  the  public  sewers  of  the  city  might 
be  injured,  or  possibly  mountain  floods  might 
prevent  the  adoption  of  the  idea ;  yet  I 
imagine  it  might  be  contrived  by  means  of 
ample  overfalls,  to  prevent  any  danger  on 
this  head.-   I  merely  throw  out  the  hint  for 
the  consideration  of  those  better  acquainted 
with  such  matters  than  I  pretend  to  be  ;  the 
j  inconvenience  to  the  sewers  might  also  be 
•  prevented  by  main  sewers  parallel  to  the 
!  river,  which,  by  turning  the  river  through 
'  them,  would  at  times  be  kept  clean,  as,  from 
the  contraction  of  the  stream,  the  force 
1  would  be  augmented." 

Here  was  a  suggestion  for  a  main  drainage 
and  parallel  sewers  long  before  we  heard  it 
ventilated  by  modern  municipal  engineers. 
Cleansing  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  or 
dredging  it  of  filth  for  sanitary  and  public 
health  purposes  was  not  thought  of  in  the 
last  century  by  Corporation  or  Ballast  Board, 
nor  indeed  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  pre- 
sent century  ;  but  the  latter  board  certainly 
dredged  with  good  effect  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  river  and  the  harbour  for  navigable 
purposes.  The  soil  raised  by  dredging  the 
river  during  the  last  century  and  a-half  has 
I  contributed  to  fill  up  the  space  occupied  by 
'  the  Custom  House,  Commons-street,  Mayor- 
street,  &c.,  on  the  north  side,  and  Great 
Brunswick-street  and  other  places  previously 
mentioned  on  the  south. 
[  In  1728,  when  Brooking's  "  Map  of 
Dublin "  was  published,  the  whole  of  the 
j  ground  known  as  the  "  North  and  South 
Letts  "  was  covered  with  tide.  The  name  of 
"  Letts "  originated  in  a  resolution  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  citizens  to  apportion  them 
'[  out  and  "  draw  lots  for  them  "  ;  the  condi- 
tion or  stipulation  was  that  they  should  be 
enclosed  from  the  river  by  a  wall,  and  filled 
!  up.  The  land  reclaimed  from  the  action  of 
the  Liffey  and  the  tide,  and  filled  up,  may  be 
traced  for  a  long  distance  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  undulating  along  the  line  of  the 
quays,  and  extending  to  Ballybough  Bridge 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tolka. 


THE  SANITARY  COMMISSION. 

We  give  elsewhere,  in  continuation  of  soma 
brief  particulars  in  preceding  issue,  further 
portions  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Govern- 
ment Inquiry  that  opened  in  Dublin  on  the 
30th  ult.  At  present  it  is  not  our  intention 
to  discuss  at  length  the  bearings  of  the  in- 
quiry, or  to  forecast  its  possible  outcome. 
The  duties  of  the  Commissioners  have,  in 
our  opinion,  been  efficiently  performed,  and 
the  inquirj'  impartially  conducted  through- 
out. All  evidence  of  a  practical  and  useful 
character  was  admitted,  and  very  little  re- 
straint was  put  upon  any  of  the  witnesses, 
each  and  all  having  their  say  on  behalf  of 
their  respective  interests. 

Tlie  several  main  drainage  schemes  pro- 
jected from  time  to  time — both  the  accepted 
and  the  rejected  of  the  Corporation — were 
again  explained  by  tlieir  proposers  and  sup- 
porters, and  each  gave  rise  to  various  ques- 
tions. Drainage, — main  and  house, — water 
supply,  the  condition  of  tenement  houses, 
public  and  domestic  scavenging,  paving, 
slaughter-houses,  cow  sheds,  drains,  pig- 
geries, the  state  of  the  Liffey,  the  condition 
or  composition  of  the  soil  of  the  city,  and 
other  kindred  sul)jects,  were  passed  under 
review,  and  in  some  cases  most  valuable  evi- 
dence was  elicited.  The  weight  of  the  engi- 
neering and  drainage  evidence  will  doubtless 
devolve  upon  Mr.  Rawlinson  to  report  upon, 
and  he  will  not  lack  material  upon  which  to 
base  his  conclusions. 

Throughout  the  inquiry  several  matters 
were  made  still  more  clear  than  ever : — That 
the  Liffey  is  at  present  a  filthy  open  sewer 
or  elongated  cesspool,  and  its  condition  is 
highly  dangerous  to  the  public  health  ;  that 
several  thousand  of  the  tenement  houses  of 
Dublin  in  which  the  industrial  and  working 
classes  live  are  in  a  most  unsanitary  state, 
and  are  alike  a  common  danger,  and  are 
indeed  in  many  cases  hot-beds  of  disease  ; 
that  several  of  the  houses  of  the  gentry  in 
some  of  our  private  streets  and  squares  are 
dangerous  too,  from  their  defective  drains  ; 
that  the  slaughter-houses  are  a  scandal  and  a 
nuisance  ;  that  the  streets  are  badly  sca- 
venged ;  that  the  domestic  scavenging  as  at 
present  conducted  is  a  great  evil,  and  needs 
instant  reform  ;  that  the  Vartry  water  is 
comparatively  pure,  and  fit  for  drinking  and 
other  domestic  purposes  ;  that  the  canal 
water  is  not  pure  ;  that  Dublin  needs 
the  carrying  out  of  several  well-digested 
artisan  dwellings  schemes,  for  the  better 
housing  of  the  people  ;  that  the  hospital 
accommodation  is  open  to  improvement; 
that  the  death-rate  is  high  ;  that  the  humbler 
classes  might  be  helped  by  the  municipal 
authorities  and  their  wealthier  fellow-citizens 
to  improve  their  sanitary  condition ;  and 
(without  carrying  our  enumerations  further), 
that  Dublin  is  capable  of  being  made  one  of 
the  most  healthy  cities  in  Europe,  if  her 
local  authorities  are  willing  to  do  the  needed 
work,  and  are  empowered  to  do  it. 

For  upwards  of  twenty  years,  in  the  pages 
of  the  Irish  Builder,  we  have  preached  in 
and  out  of  season  the  creed  of  the  sanitarian 
— well-built  houses,  good  drainage,  pure 
water,  wholesome  air,  and  ventilation.  The 
evidence  adduced  at  the  inquiry  corroborates 
all,  and  in  some  instances  more  than,  wo 
have  written  in  respect  to  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  city.  For  the  last  ten  years 
particularly  we  have  been  constantly  drawing 
public  attention  to  the  disgraceful  and  dan- 
gerous condition  of  the  tenement  houses, 
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and  also  to  the  character  of  the  new  specu- 
lative buildings  erecting  in  the  suburban 
districts.  Up  till  the  time  of  our  writing 
little  attention  was  given  in  respect  to  these 
last-named  dwellings  at  the  Commission, 
and  very  small  the  evidence  thereon  sub- 
mitted. There  are  evils  in  connection  with 
several  new  low-class  buildings  quite  as  bad 
as  those  in  connection  with  the  old. 

Though  good  will  result  from  the  holding 
of  the  Commission,  and  certain  measures  of 
improvement  are  likely  to  be  initiated  and 
carried  out  after  the  Commissioners  issue  their 
report,  still  we  fear  a  considerable  time  must 
elapse  before  Dublin  is  made  healthy  and 
presentable.  Large  schemes  of  improvement 
are  always  possible  in  London  and  in  other 
large  English  and  Scotch  cities  and  manu- 
facturing towns,  and  particularly  in  London, 
from  its  position  and  wealth,  these  measures 
of  improvement  can  be  expedited.  Unless 
some  great  change  takes  place  in  the 
conditions  of  rule  and  other  matters,  im- 
provements here  are  destined  to  proceed 
slowly.  The  most  urgent  of  them,  how- 
ever, can  and  must  be  undertaken  first. 
An  economical  but  at  the  same  time  a  well- 
digested  an  efficient  scheme  of  main  drainage 
is  a  necessity,  and  this  measure  will  include 
the  purification  of  the  Liffey.  The  iiji- 
provement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  people  is 
the  next,  or  rather  if  possible  it  should  proceed 
hand  in  hand  with  the  first.  Both  of  these 
improvement  schemes  mean  a  large  expendi- 
ture of  moneys,  and  this  again  implies 
increased  rates.  Health,  however,  is  the 
primary  consideration — health,  personal  and 
public  ;  and  until  the  public  health  is  firmly 
and  satisfactorily  established  there  can  be  no 
personal  safety.  There  can  be  no  longer  any 
doubt  as  to  the  sanitary  requirements  of 
Dublin. 


OUR  ILLUSTEATIONS. 

THE   O'BRIEN  MEMORIAL, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

We  give  an  illustration  of  the  family  mau- 
Boleum  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  S.  O'Brien,  which 
has  been  erected  in  the  Cemetery,  San 
Francisco,  California.  The  dimensions  of 
main  portion  are  32  ft.  by  22  ft.,  on  the 
ground  or  terrace  level,  and  rising  to  a 
height  of  17  ft.  A  chapel,  12  ft.  square, 
forms  the  centre  of  the  building,  having  an 
altar  with  rose  window  in  western  gable. 
This  window,  which  is  opposite  to  the 
entrance,  is  to  be  filled  with  emblematic 
subjects  in  painted  glass.  The  chapel  rises 
above  the  main  structure  some  24  ft.,  the 
total  being  about  41  ft.  in  height ;  the  vault 
itself,  as  shown  by  the  miniature  plan,  con- 
tains twelve  catacombs,  six  on  either  side  of 
the  entrance — two  tiers  in  height.  There  is 
a  crypt,  10  ft.  in  height,  built  on  a  concrete 
foundation  bed  3  ft.  in  depth,  supporting  the 
catacombs  and  the  floor  of  the  mausoleum 
proper.  The  latter,  with  the  external  ap- 
proaches, are  laid  in  tesselated  pavement. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  chapel,  terminating 
with  an  ancient  cross  characteristic  of  the 
style,  is  pierced  with  twelve  clear-storey 
windows,  filled  with  stained  glass,  giving 
effect  to  the  interior-ribbed  and  moulded 
groining.  The  carving  of  the  figures  will  be 
of  the  highest  order  of  art,  and  appropriate 
subjects  further  to  be  studied  by  the  archi- 
tects. The  boundary  wall,  steps  and  termi- 
nations, together  with  the  entire  structure, 
are  of  California  material— granite  and  black 


marble,  variously  polished,  as  desired  by  the 
late  Mr.  O'Brien.  The  style  of  architecture 
was  adopted  by  him  in  a  competition  of 
architects.  It  is  a  combination  of  the  tran- 
sition period,  from  what  is  termed  by  the 
profession, "  late  Norman  and  early  English." 
Wrought  iron  or  bronze  entrance  gates  and 
inclosed  railing  will  perfect  the  memorial. 
The  design  is  by  Messrs.  Laver  and  Curlett, 
architects.  We  may  here  mention  that  Mr. 
O'Brien  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Flood 
and  O'Brien,  the  well-known  wealthy  mine 
owners  of  San  Francisco. 

NEW  CONVENT,  MELBOURNE. 

This  convent  is  to  be  built  from  the  designs 
of  Samuel  F.  Hynes,  M.R.I. A. I.,  architect, 
30  South  Mall,  Cork,  on  a  level  site  in  Mel- 
bourne, for  his  Grace  Archbishop  Goold. 
The  buildings  are  disposed  round  a  court,  so 
as  to  be  well  ventilated  and  lighted.  The 
right  wing  of  the  building,  seen  in  the  view, 
is  planned  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Nuns  of  the  Presentation  Order.  In  the 
centre  is  the  chapel,  and  the  left  wing  is 
appropriated  for  the  reception  of  boarders ; 
at  the  rere  are  located  the  oSices,  &c.  The 
architect  has  been  very  careful  of  the  sanitary 
arrangements.  The  external  facing  of  walls 
is  to  be  of  neatly-hammered  stone,  with 
chiselled  dressings  to  windows,  &c.  The 
building  is  designed  in  late  thirteenth  cen- 
tury Gothic  freely  treated. 


WONDERFUL  EDUCATION. 

It  is  most  pleasing  to  remark  the  immense 
strides  that  intellect  is  taking  in  its  onward 
march.  We  had  scarcely  recovered  the 
astonishment  at  reading  of  the  successful 
efi'orti  being  made  to  enable  the  dumb  to 
speak,  when  we  receive  intelligence  of  teach- 
ing the  blind  to  see,  by  a  notice  in  Irish 
Times  of  9th  inst.,  of  a  visit  paid  by  the 
Viceregal  party  to  the  institution  at  Merrion. 
We  find  that  "  The  distinguished  party  exa- 
mined the  jjrintin/f,  sewing,  knitting,  &c., 
done  by  the  blind  children,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  industrial  school  department, 
whose  young  inmates  manifested  great  delight 
at  steing  the  Duchess,  whom  they  at  once 
recognised,  and  the  other  distinguished 
visitors.  About  half-a-dozen  of  the  younger 
girls  presented  with  evident  delight  two 
splendid  bouquets  to  her  Grace  and  Lady 
Northcote."  Now,  as  printing  necessitates, 
of  course,  a  seeing  of  the  manuscript,  and 
the  young  inmates  manifested  "delight  at 
seeing  the  Duchess,"  we  may  take  for  granted 
that  some  wonderful  method  of  education 
has  been  arrived  at.  * 


TOUGHENED  GLASS  SLEEPERS.* 

The  glass  is  moulded  into  various  forms  to 
suit  the  diff'erent  requirements,  the  cooling 
of  the  glass  being  so  regulated  that  the 
radiation  from  each  point  of  the  surface  cor- 
responds to  the  thickness  of  the  glass,  thus 
enabling  the  casting  to  be  equally  affected 
throughout  when  undergoing  the  tempering 
or  hardening  process.  The  regulation  of  the 
radiation  or  absorption  of  the  heat  in  the 
thicker  parts  of  the  casting  is  done  by  having 
iron  moulds  hollow,  and  by  circulating  cold 
water  or  cool  air  at  those  points  where  the 
glass  is  thickest,  so  that  the  casting  cools 
equally  all  over. 

The  mode  of  toughening  the  glass  is  both 
curious  and  instructive,  affording  as  it  does  a 
complete  contrast  to  that  of  steel.  The  glass 
is  heated  to  a  high  temperature,  and  then 
plunged  into  a  bath  of  cool  oil  or  other 
liquid,  the  result  being  that  the  glass  becomes 
converted  from  its  own  characteristic  brittle- 


•  From  a  paper  read  before  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  dt 
Liverpool,  by  llr.  C.  WurU. 


ness  to  the  remarkable  tough  fibrous  material 
known  as  toughened  or  tempered  glass  ;  but 
to  produce  the  desired  effect,  and  obtain  tho 
full  advantages  of  the  toughening  process 
upon  articles  of  great  strength  and  thickness, 
Mr.  F.  Siemens  has  found  that  the  harden- 
ing or  tempering  can  be  effected  in  tho 
moulds  themselves  ;  firstly,  by  carefully  pro- 
tecting the  glass  from  coming  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  metal  mould,  to  prevent  the 
chilling  of  the  surface  of  the  glass ;  and, 
secondly,  by  the  use  of  the  hollow  moulds 
before  spoken  of,  for  maintaining  a  uniform 
temperature  all  over  the  castings  during  the 
hardening.  The  temper  is  modified  in  these 
thick  castings  by  passing  them  through  au 
annealing  oven. 

The  moulds  are  chiefly  protected  by  layers 
of  wire  gauze,  perforated  metal,  or  plaster  of 
Paris,  varying  in  layers  or  thickness  accord- 
ing to  the  rapidity  and  energy  required  in 
tempering,  with  the  nature  and  composition 
of  the  glass — this  energj'^  being  increased  at 
the  thick  parts  of  the  casting  before  alluded 
to  by  the  circulation  of  cool  water  or  air 
through  the  cast-iron  hollow  mould.  So  far 
as  experience  has  shown,  all  kinds  of  glass 
are  equally  affected  by  the  process. 

The  toughening  process,,  as  well  as  the 
hollow  moulds,  are  the  patent  of  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Siemens,  of  Dresden,  and  recently 
brought  out  by  that  gentleman  to  great  per- 
fection by  the  simple  and  inexpensive  means 
above  alluded  to.  The  first  cost  of  this  spe- 
cially-prepared material  will  not  exceed  that 
of  cast  iron,  but  the  specific  gravity  of  glass 
is  only  one-third  that  of  iron,  and  its 
strength  for  all  practical  purposes  is  as 
great.  A  large  out-put  is  anticipated,  and 
in  this  way  it  is  calculated  that  the  first  cost 
of  glass  will  be  considerably  less  than  that  of 
iron ;  and,  by  a  similar  calculation,  can  be 
shown  to  be  cheaper  than  wood.  It  is 
asserted  that  these  glass  sleepers  will,  as  far 
as  one  is  able  to  judge,  last  a  very  long  time, 
being  neither  subject  to  corrosion  nor  decay. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary here  to  enter  into  any  calculations  to 
prove  the  enormous  saving  that  will  be  effected 
in  the  maintenance  and  renewal  of  perma- 
nent ways.  Such  a  fragile  material  as  glass 
has  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  useless  for 
purposes  where  great  strength  is  required  ; 
but  impossible  as  it  may  sound,  the  toughened 
glass  is  almost  as  strong  as  iron,  whilst  it 
possesses  greater  durability.  Its  qualities 
certainly  deserve  a  fair  trial  and  investiga- 
tion, and  the  time  may  come  when  we  shall 
see  not  only  glass  sleepers,  but  glass  tools 
and  implements,  eaves  troughings,  or  spout- 
ing. 

Some  of  these  glass  sleepers  are  laid  down 
upon  the  North  Metropolitan  Tramway. 
They  are  laid  longitudinally  in  3  ft.  lengths, 
6  in.  by  4  in.,  and  are  specially  formed  ou 
the  upper  surface  to  allow  of  the  rail  exactly 
fitting.  The  average  transverse  resistance 
of  the  sleepers,  tested  at  Mr.  Kirkaldy's 
works  in  South wark,  supported  at  30  in.,  was 
found  to  be  about  five  tons. 

Mr.  Bucknall,  the  inventor  of  the  sleepers, 
proposes  to  make  them  out  of  blast  furnace 
slag  under  Mr.  Bashley-Brittain's  process, 
combined  with  the  toughened  process  of  Mr. 
Siemens.  After  describing  to  the  writer  the 
difficulties  he  has  had  in  getting  his  experi- 
ments carried  out  in  England,  the  inventor 
mentioned,  among  other  things,  that  the 
glassmakers  to  whom  he  applied  would  not 
undertake  any  experiments  unless  ail  ex- 
penses were  paid,  and  that  these  manufac- 
turers would  not  make  the  moulds  or  presses 
for  the  process,  but  recommended  other 
firms.  On  application  to  the  pressmakers, 
however,  he  got  a  quotation  asking  between 
£'70  to  £80;  and  it  was  stated  that  it  would 
take  three  months  to  invent,  and  that  he 
must  be  responsible  for  any  extra  charges 
made.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  says, 
"  I  gave  up  in  despair ;  but,  having  casually 
heard  of  tho  Siemens  process,  I  got  an  iutro- 
duction,  and  was  put  in  communication  witli 
Dresden,  and  within  a  week  found  myself  at 
the  glass  works  of  Mr.  F.  Siemens  in  that 
city.    In  another  week,  a  wooden  model. 
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which  cost  2s.  6d.,  was  produced,  and  an  iron  I 
mould  niiide  from  it,  which  cost  al)Out  iiOs., 
and,  two  ihiys  afterwards,  I  held  in  my  arms  i 
the  first  hnhy  glass  slcopor ;  but,  so  heavy  1 
was  this  first-born,  that  it  suddenly  slijjped 
from  my  grasp,  and  fell  with  a  heavy  thud  \ 
v\)on  the  flags.    I  feared  for  the  safety  of  my 
<iarling'8  carcase,  but,  ujion  careful  examina- 
tion, 1  found  it  to  bo  unimpaired.    There  its 
longtitudinal  form  hiy,  upon  the  ground,  not 
dead,   but  a  veritable  sound  sleeper,  still 
living,  and,  probably,  worth  more  than  a 
dozen  dead  ones." 


NEW  FURNITURE  WAREHOUSE, 
IIENRY-STREET. 

With  "  improvements  in  Henry-street  " 
during  the  past  few  years,  all  folk  passing 
through  that  busy  avenue  of  our  city  are 
already  familiar — monster  establishments  of 
costly  character,  and  in  various  branches  of 
trade,  have  sprung  up,  and  all  reaping  a  fair 
harvest  notwithstanding  tho  general  depres- 
sion prevailing. 

A  crowning  feature  in  the  street  is  the 
new  and  very  attractive  warehouse  of  Messrs. 
William  Brunton  and  Co.  at  No.  43,  just 
completed.  A  cursory  glance  oven  from  the 
exterior  is  almost  sufficient  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  e.'ctent  of  the  area  provided  for  the 
display  of  the  goods  of  this  well-kuowu  firm. 
The  entire  building  from  basement  to  attic 
will  be  utilised. 

The  premises  present  a  frontage  of  56  ft. 
in  height  to  parapet,  with  French  roof  over 
same  of  10  ft.,  and  a  breadtli  of  32  ft.  The 
entire  front  is  faced  with  Bridge  water  red 
brick,  with  dressings  of  liinastoue  and  terra 
cotta.  The  shop  facade  is  supported  on 
limestone  pillars  iu  one  length,  the  whole 
Buperstrueture  resting  on  iron  girders  with 
inetal  pilasters. 

The  principal  or  shop  floor  extends  to  about 
80  ft.,  over  a  portion  of  which  is  a  lantern 
light.  The  three  upper  floors  and  attic 
extend  to  about  55  ft.  The  walls  throughout 
are  sheeted,  and  painted  in  a  delicate  shade 
of  green.  The  ceilings  are  of  pitch  pine  in 
well-arranged  panels,  and  highly  varnished. 
The  staircases  (which  are  curved  at  foot) 
are  7  ft.  in  width,  having  handsome  newel- 
posts  and  balusters.  The  shop  doors  are  of 
American  walnut,  the  upper  portions  of 
which  and  sash  over  are  filled  in  with  lead 
lights  and  ornamental  cathedral  glass. 
Instead  of  shutters,  the  shop  front  is  en- 
closed by  a  light  railing  of  neat  pattern,  and 
tliere  is  a  gate  to  entrance  porch  of  the  same 
character.  A  hydraulic  lift  has  been  sup- 
plied by  a  Glasgow  firm,  the  cage  of  which 
is  8  ft.  by  4  ft.  To  work  this  lift  the  Vartry 
water  has  been  brought  into  requisition, 
laid  on  from  street  main.  The  entire  floor  of 
basement  has  been  laid  in  asphalte  by  the 
Mineral  Rock  Asphalte  Company,  Hanover- 
street,  under  Mr.  Fottrell's  patent. 

The  following  classification  will  be  adopted 
in  these  spacious  and  well-arranged  concerns  : 
The  first  floor  will  be  devoted  to  dining- 
room,  library  and  hall  requisites.  The  second 
to  carpets,  looking-glasses,  window  curtains, 
4,0.  The  third  to  drawing-room  furniture 
of  which  there  will  be  a  grand  display.  In 
the  upper  floor  will  be  found  bed-room  furni- 
ture in  all  its  varieties.  The  basement  will 
include  iron  bedsteads,  also  servants'-room 
and  kitchen  furniture. 

By  a  notice  which  will  be  found  in  our 
advertising  columns  our  readers  will  per- 
ceive that  the  opening  takes  place  to-morrow, 
Thursday,  16th  iust.,  and  from  what  we  have 


seen  of  the  stock  to  be  submitted,  a  visit  will 
prove  satisfactory. 

The  building  has  been  erected  from  the 
plans  of  Mr.  G.  P.  Beater,  Lower  Sackville- 
strcot,  by  Mr.  George  F.  Tyrrell,  contractor, 
Russell-place. 


THE  OUTCOME. 

A  Royal  Commission,  in  tlie  City  Hull, 
liuiird  "  dear  dirty  ])iil)liu "  delineated 

By  engineers  and  civic  rulers,  great  and  small, 
And  many-sided  doctors  congregated. 

The  doctors  differ'd  much,  and  so  did  engineers. 
And  still  the  outCDnie  of  tlie  great  contention 

Is — Diihlin's  liealth  is  quite  as  bail  as  it  appears, 
And  all  her  ills  will  end  by — ^their  prevention  ! 

Come,  Royal  Commissioners  Uawlinson  and  MacCabe, 
With  Saxon  common  sense  and  Celtic  mother  wit 

Unite  your  powers,  anil  prove  that  each  adult  and  babe 
Way  live  as  well  in  Dublin,  as  outside  of  it. 

Over  the  Water,  Oct.  Uth,  187IJ.         II.  C.  C. 


THE  RELATION  OF  FINE  ART  TO 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

In  the  Art  Section  of  the  Social  Science 
Congress,  on  tho  7th  inst.,  the  President 
(Sir  Coutts  Lindsay)  delivered  to  a  large 
audience  an  interesting  address  "  On  the 
Relation  of  Fine  Art  to  Social  Science."  He 
said  it  was  unnecessary  on  that  occasion  to 
urge  any  plea  for  the  development  of  tbat 
region  of  the  human  intellect  which  was  com- 
prised under  the  term  art.  There  was  a  titne 
in  Great  Britain — and  that  not  very  long  ago 
— when  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  their 
president  to  put  forth  his  best  endeavours  to 
such  a  purpose.  Tlie  cultivation  of  art  was 
narrow,  partial,  and  one-sided,  a  great  seg- 
ment of  the  circle  left  arid,  and  the  part  that 
Providence  had  allotted  to  art  in  the  progress 
of  mankind  miserably  ignored.  In  this 
respect  the  mind  of  the  nation  had  undergone 
a  great  change,  and  be  needed  only  point  to 
the  proceedings  of  tho  meetings  of  this 
society  for  the  last  half-dozen  years  as  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  altered  judgment  of  the 
country.  In  enumerating  the  chief  areas 
that  formed  the  region  of  art,  and  which 
might  justly  come  under  their  consideration 
to-day,  it  was  not  that  any  single  miud 
could  deal  with  them  in  detail,  but  that  it 
was  well  to  keep  before  us  the  vast  extent  of 
the  realm  over  which  art  held  rule.  First 
and  foremost  stood  poetry,  with  all  her  works 
of  fiction.  She  was  probably  the  oldest  as 
well  as  the  noblest  of  the  sisterhood.  Then 
came  music.  These  two  addressed  them- 
selves most  clearly  to  humanity,  inasmuch 
as  they  required  no  machinery,  save  what 
nature  gave,  to  make  their  influence  felt. 
After  these  came  the  triune  arts  of  architec- 
ture, sculpture,  and  painting,  which,  though 
they  appealed  to  us  through  the  eye,  could 
not  exist  except  by  a  process  of  construction 
whereiu  mechanical  knowledge  became  a 
necessity.  Under  these  great  heads  all 
minor  arts  must  rank.  It  was  from  those 
concrete  developments  that  humanity  de- 
rived an  infinite  refinement,  producing 
and  reproducing  by  combination.  Art 
no  less  than  science  grew  by  a  natural 
law,  and  developed  out  of  the  stem  of  the 
past.  Art  was  a  reflex  of  the  time  and  the 
race  to  which  it  belonged.  A  large  section 
of  our  modern  artists  looked  down  upon  the 
works  of  the  past  as  idols  that  should  have 
no  influence  in  the  living  world,  whilst  others 
bowed  and  worshipped  blindly.  Fie  upon 
both  extremes  !  In  a  survey  of  the  arts  he 
enrolled  poetry  at  the  head  of  all  art.  To 
sever  poetry  from  her  sister  arts  was  to 
deprive  her  of  her  supremacy  and  cripple 
the  whole  college.  It  had  been  urged  of  our 
English  race  that  it  was  deficient  in  artistic 
power,  and  that,  having  produced  no  great 
schools  of  art  during  the  flower  of  its  youth 
or  the  flower  of  its  manhood,  when  art  led 
the  van,  no  development  of  past  seeds  was 
likely  to  occur.  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  then 
referred  to  the  arts  of  this  country  during 
the  present  generation.     The  poetry  of 


tho  present  generation  had  a  marked  cha- 
racter of  its  own— one  widely  dilleront  to 
that  of  its  immediate  predecessor.  Of  all 
the  living  poets  Tennyson  was  the  best 
exponent  of  our  times,  as  he  was  the  Ijaureate 
not  only  by  appointment,  but  through  tho 
sym])atliy  of  his  fellows.  There  was  scarcely 
on  record  the  life  of  any  poet  so  completely 
iu  harmony  with  his  generation,  for  which 
reason  he  had  enjoyed  a  more  universal 
l)opiilarity  than  had  fiillen  to  the  lot  of  others. 
I  fear  (continued  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay)  it 
must  be  admitted  that  England  has  but  a 
poor  school  of  music.  The  early  promise 
tbat  she  gave  was  not  fulfilled,  and  it  withered 
unaccountably  in  the  last  century.  How 
Handol,  who  was  almost  an  Euglishinan,  and 
who  produced  his  finest  works  for  us,  should 
have  left  no  pupils  that  might  be  called  a 
school  is  to  me  a  source  of  astonishment ; 
for,  whilst  our  race  has  originated  but  little 
music,  it  is  amongst  tiie  most  api)reciative 
iu  Europe.  No  doubt  it  would  not  l)e 
difficult  to  make  out  a  roll  of  Euglish 
musicians,  and  dub  it  by  the  title  of  school, 
also  a  long  list  of  oratorios  and  operas,  some 
of  which  you  may  have  heard  spoken  of,  or 
listened  to  on  occasion,  but  few  of  them  can 
1)0  counted  amongst  the  masterpieces  of 
music,  nor  are  they  lit  to  represent  the  nation. 
There  is  a  living  exception  to  this  geueral 
deficiency  in  .\rthur  S  illivan,  the  coiuposor 
of  the  "  Light  of  tiie  World,"  and  founder  of 
a  great  school  of  music.  Iu  turning  to 
architecture  you  will  at  once  perceive  that  it 
has  been  overwhelmed  with  the  work  of  our 
generation.  Churches  in  thousands  have 
been  constructed  over  the  breadth  of  the 
land,  our  old  cities  are  crowded  with  neir 
public  Imildings,  vast  sums  have  beeu  expen- 
ded in  the  restoration  of  our  cathedrals, 
whole  districts  have  been  laid  under  bricks 
and  mortar,  throughout  the  couutry  railway 
stations  are  scattered  like  peas  over  a  floor, 
parish  churches  have  been  rebuilt,  gentle- 
men's houses  enlargeil,  and  tliis  has  pro- 
ceeded for  many  years  with  tlie  breathless 
prosperity  of  the  nation.  Tuis  truth  appears, 
that  the  present  haj  n)  ar>;hiteijture,  hut 
culls  froui  past  times  with  the  m  nt  perfect 
indilfereuce.  Eu.clan  1  cloes  n  )t  stand  alone 
in  this  respect.  The  same  teudeucy  is  more 
or  less  visible  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  The 
architecture  of  our  age  has  yet  to  be  con- 
stituted, and  this  is  the  he  irt  of  the  m  itter. 
I  do  not  thiuk  it  possible  that  a  G jvernniant 
school  of  sculpture  can  ever  flourish  in  this 
country,  although  Eugland  has  pro  luced  and 
will  yet  jiroduce  many  famous  sculptors.  A 
constitutional  Goverumoat — how  I  hate  the 
term  in  connection  with  art — is  often  nig- 
gardly iguorant  and  meddlesome,  yet  sculp- 
ture should  be  more  dependent  for  its  support 
on  national  than  on  individual  employment. 
There  is  no  love  of  sculpture  in  the  nation, 
and,  what  is  equally  discouraging  to  our 
sculptors,  the  dignity  of  their  art  is  ignored 
by  their  fellow  academicians,  who  have 
omitted  to  provide  in  the  academy  even  an 
elementary  school  of  sculpture  to  guide  the 
early  efl'orts  of  its  students.  From  sculpture 
we  finally  turn  to  painting,  which  is  at  pre- 
sent the  spoilt  child  of  the  nation.  Oar 
painters  and  sculptors  now  began  to  produce 
in  both  arts  alike,  acquiring  fresh  kno>vledge 
in  the  one  from  the  practice  of  the  other. 
I  Sir  F.  Leighton,  Mr.  Watts,  and  Mr  Rich- 
mond have  each  taken  first  rank  among  the 
I  sculptors  as  well  as  among  the  painters  of 
I  their  time.  In  conclusion.  Sir  Coutts  Lind- 
I  say  dealt  with  the  rise  aud  progress  of  the 
pre-Raphaelite  movement,  at  the  head  of 
which  he  placed  Mr.  Watts.  Painting  and 
poetry  were  nobly  blended  in  the  efl'orts  of 
these  men. 


Female  Educatio.v. — M  a  distribution  of 
prliies,  on  the  Ulh  inst,  at  the  Ladies' Colleciaie 
School,  Belfast,  Mr.  Jaines  P.  Cony,  M.  P..  who 
presided,  and  who  is  one  of  ihe  Honorary  Comuiis- 
sioners  under  the  Inteniie::iale  Education  Act 
(Ireland),  spoke  in  lilirli  terms  of  tlie  operations  of 
that  act  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  reterrin;; 
specially  to  the  fiiecesa  in  cuuiiLClioii  wiiU  the 
education  of  joung  ladiea. 
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DWELLING-HOUSES  : 
THEIR  SANITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
AND  ARRANGEMENTS.* 

LECTURE  III. 
(Continued  from  page  SOO.) 

Of  course,  for  drinking  water,  we  ought  to 
choose  a  source  of  supply  that  is  unpolluted. 
As  Mr.  Simon  has  said,  "  It  ought  to  be  an 
absolute  condition  for  a  public  water  supply- 
that  it  should  be  uncontaminable  by  drain- 
age." We  ought  not.  then,  to  take  confes- 
sedly impure  waters  and  try  to  purify  them, 
so  as  to  make  them  fit  to  drink.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  obviously  unnecessary  to 
use  very  pure  water,  except  where  there  is  a 
superabundance  of  it,  for  washing  the  streets, 
flushing  the  sewers,  and  supplying  the  water- 
closets,  and  so  it  may  be  advisable  in  some 
places  to  have  a  double  supply  of  water,  one 
of  pure  water  for  drinking  and  cooking, 
derived,  for  instance,  from  artesian  wells, 
and  the  other  of  an  inferior  character  for 
other  uses.  This  has  been  lately  proposed 
for  London,  and  whatever  may  be  said 
against  it  on  the  score  of  expense,  I  think 
most  people  will  agree  that  it  will  be  very 
desirable  to  have  water  to  drink  which  has 
not  been  first  polluted  with  sewage  and  then 
filtered.  The  advantage  of  this  plan  too, 
was  perfectly  well  recognised  by  the  ancient 
Romans.  Frontinus  tells  us  that  it  pleased 
the  Emperor  (as  he  puts  it)  to  order  that  the 
water  supplied  by  certain  aqueducts  should 
be  furnished  to  the  people  for  drinking  pur- 
poses, while  that  supplied  by  some  others, 
from  its  being  occasionally  turbid  and  of 
inferior  quality,  was  to  be  used  for  "  viler 
purposes." 

As,  however,  we  do  not,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  imitate  the 
ancient  Romans,  either  in  this  particular  or 
in  bringing  pure  water  from  a  distance  to 
supply  the  towns,  but  use  the  nearest  water 
that  we  can  get,  whether  good,  indifferent, 
or  bad,  it  is  of  course  necessary  for  us  to  do 
all  that  we  can  to  purify  it  before  use.  This 
is  done  on  a  large  scale  by  filtration  through 
layers  of  sand  and  gravel,  after  the  coarser 
suspended  matters  have  been  allowed  to 
deposit  themselves  in  a  settling  tank.  I  shall 
not  describe  this  method  of  filtration  in 
detail  here,  as  it  is  a  little  beside  the  scope 
of  these  lectures,  but,  as  the  principle  on 
which  it  acts  is  the  same  as  that  upon  which 
the  success  of  most  forms  of  domestic  filter 
depend,  I  may  say  a  few  words  about  it  once 
for  all.  The  experiments  made  by  Dr. 
Frankland  for  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commis- 
sioners showed  that  when  foul  water  was 
passed  through  layers  of  porous  soil,  or  sand 
Hud  gravel,  the  amount  of  organic  matter  in 
it  was  reduced,  if  two  conditions  were  ful- 
filled ;  these  are,  that  the  filtration  be  down- 
wards and  intermittent.  It  was  found  that 
if  the  filtration  were  upwards  or  continuous 
no  such  purification  occurred  after  a  time. 
The  explanation  of  these  facts  is  simple. 
The  filtering  material  acts  in  two  ways.  It 
separates  mechanically  suspended  matters  in 
the  water  that  are  too  large  to  pass  through 
the  pores  of  the  filtering  material,  and  it  also 
acts  chemically  by  means  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  in  its  pores,  when,  as  the  water  flows 
downwards  through  the  filtering  material,  it 
percolates  through  by  means  of  a  number  of 
very  small  streams,  and  so  is  brought  into 
the  most  immediate  contact  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  in  the  filtering  material.  Thus, 
the  organic  matter  and  ammonia  dissolved 
in  the  water  are  oxidised  with  the  production 
of  nitrates  and  carbonates,  and  it  is  certain 
tljat  by  this  means  a  considerable  quantity 
of  organic  matter  is  reduced  to  a  harmless 
condition.  Domestic  filters,  clearly,  ought 
not  to  be  required.  The  water  ought  to  be 
delivered  sufficiently  pure  to  drink. 

And  here  I  would  remark  that  the  average 
quality  of  a  drinking  water  supplied  to  a 
place  is  not  the  matter  of  most  importance, 
nnd,  indeed,  is  rather  a  fallacious  guide. 
What  we  want  to  know  is  the  quality  of  the 
worst  sample  that  the  public  are  likely  to  be 
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supplied  with  at  any  time.  But  it  is  not  only 
because  the  water  supplied  varies  in  purity, 
in  most  instances,  sometimes  considerably, 
that  domestic  filters  are  useful,  but  because, 
as  I  have  before  remarked,  especially  where 
the  intermittent  system  of  supply  is  in  vogue, 
the  water,  even  if  delivered  pure,  is  rendered 
impure  in  the  houses  themselves  by  being 
stored  in  filthy  receptacles.  The  majority  of 
the  filters  in  domestic  use  rely  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  downward  filtration.  In  a  few,  the 
water  is  passed  upwards  through  a  filtering 
material.  The  chief  materials  used  are 
animal  charcoal — vegetable  charcoal  is  not  a 
good  material  for  filtering  purposes — sili- 
cated  carbon,  carbide  of  iron,  spongy  iron 
and  sand.  When  animal  charcoal  is  used,  it 
must  be  specially  prepared  and  well-burned. 
If  any  of  the  animal  matter  be  left  in  it,  it 
becomes,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Commissioners,  a  breeding  jilace 
for  myriads  of  small  worms  which  pass  into 
the  water.  With  the  other  materials  men- 
tioned, there  is,  of  course,  no  risk  of  this,  as 
they  are  made  of  burnt  shale,  or  taken  from 
the  interior  of  blast  furnaces.  Some  filters 
are  placed  inside  the  cisterns,  so  that  all  the 
water  that  is  drawn  off  has  to  pass  through 
them.  These  are  placed  on  the  main-water 
pipes  themselves,  or  in  the  taps.  One  of  the 
former  kind,  known  as  "  the  self-cleansing 
filter,"  in  which  the  suspended  particles  in 
the  water  are  prevented  from  getting  at  the 
filtering  material  by  a  ring  of  compact  sili- 
cated  carbon,  and  the  water  itself  is  made  to 
wash  the  outside  of  the  block  of  filtering 
material  through  which  it  has  to  pass.  My 
experience  goes  to  prove  that  filters  that  are 
always  under  water,  cease  to  purify  the 
water  after  a  time,  unless  means  are  taken 
for  aerating  them,  and  in  many  instances  I 
have  known  water  to  be  rendered  more  im- 
pure by  its  passage  through  a  filter  which 
had  been  used  in  this  way  for  a  considerable 
time.  Of  forms  of  domestic  filter,  the  glass 
decanter  with  a  solid  carbon  or  silicated  car- 
bon block  has  the  great  advantage  that  every 
part  of  it  can  be  seen,  so  that  it  can  be 
kept  scrupulously  clean.  These  filters  will 
go  on  working  perfectly  well  for  an  almost 
unlimited  time,  scarcely  anything  being 
necessary  beyond  cleansing  the  surface  of 
the  block  once  now  and  then  with  a  hard 
brush.  It  is  a  very  good  j)lan  to  have  a  kind 
of  double  filtration.  Sometimes  the  water  is 
made  to  pass  through  a  piece  of  sponge 
before  falling  on  to  the  filtering  material 
with  the  view  of  arresting  the  coarser  sus- 
pended matters.  It  is  far  preferable,  how- 
ever, to  use  the  carbon  block  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  Prof.  Bischofi"s  spongy  iron  filter 
the  filtering  material  is  always  under  water, 
and  the  action  which  g»es  on  in  it  is  certainly 
quite  different  to  that  which  I  have  explained, 
and  is  as  yet  little  understood.  The  River 
Pollution  Commissioners  have  expressed  the 
highest  opinions  of  this  substance  as  a  filter- 
ing material.  On  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  water  dissolves  a  little  of  the  iron  on  its 
passage  through  the  spongy  iron,  it  is  made 
to  pass  through  a  layer  of  prepared  sand 
afterwards,  with  the  view  of  removing  this, 
and  then,  in  order  to  aerate  it,  it  is  delivered 
through  a  very  small  hole  in  a  fine  stream 
into  the  pure  water  receiver.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  it  is  rather  more  complicated  than 
some  of  the  other  forms  of  domestic  filter. 
The  slight  trace  of  iron  that  remains  in  the 
water  can  hardly  be  considered  a  disadvan- 
tage, at  any  rate  in  large  towns. 

Lastly,  I  must  notice  the  filter  made  by  the 
General  Sanitary  Engineering  and  Ventilat- 
ing Company.  In  this,  by  an  ingenious  con- 
trivance, the  air  passes  to  and  from  the 
filtered  water  chamber  through  the  filtering 
material  itself,  and  not  by  means  of  a  small 
channel  in  the  china  or  earthenware  vessel 
holding  the  filtering  material,  as  is  the  case 
in  other  filters.  The  water  first  passes 
through  a  silicated  carbon  block,  and  then 
falls  in  the  form  of  a  shower  on  to  the  sur- 
face of  a  layer  of  some  loose  silicated  carbon 
supported  upon  a  perforated  plate  which  is 
not  flat,  but  has  elevations  here  and  there  on 
its  surface.     The  result  is,  that  not  only 


when  the  water  is  drawn  off  by  the  tap  does 
air  pass  through  the  filtering  material  into 
the  filtered  water-chamber,  but  also  as  the 
water  flows  through  into  this  lower  chamber 
it  forces  the  air  out  through  the  filtering 
material  itself,  which  it  is  enabled  to  do  by 
means  of  irregularities  on  the  surface  of  the 
plate  upon  which  the  filtering  material  rests. 
If  this  plate  were  quite  flat  as  it  was  hereto- 
fore made,  and  if  there  were  no  air-pipe  from 
the  lower  chamber,  a  balance  would  be  estab- 
lished, and  both  water  and  air  would  cease  to 
pass  through  the  filtering  material. 

When  rain-water  is  used  for  drinking,  ami 
even  for  other  domestic  purposes,  it  is  advis- 
able to  filter  it,  and  the  best  form  of  filter 
for  this  purpose  is  one  devised  by  Professor 
RoUeston,  of  Oxford.  The  tank  to  receive 
the  rain-water  has  two  compartments,  divided 
from  one  another  by  a  vertical  partition,  and 
each  having  a  horizontal  layer  of  filtering 
material,  as  charcoal,  placed  on  a  perforated 
support  half-way  down  the  tank.  The  rain- 
water pipe  from  the  roof  is  brought  down 
through  this  filter  bed  nearly  to  the  bottom 
of  one  of  the  compartments.  The  rain-water 
then  has  to  pass  upwards  through  the  filter- 
ing material  in  this  compartment  over  the 
partition  into  the  second  compartment,  and 
downwards  through  the  filtering  material 
there,  into  the  lower  part  of  that  compart- 
ment, where  there  is  a  tap  from  which  it 
may  be  drawn  off.  An  overflow  pipe  is,  of 
course,  provided,  so  that  the  water  cannot 
rise  above  a  certain  level. 

In  conclusion,  I  need  only  say  that  the 
number  of  instances  in  which  epidemics  of 
typhoid  fever,  cholera,  and  some  other 
diseases,  have  been  traced  to  the  use  of  im- 
pure water,  or  of  milk  contaminated  with 
foul  water,  must  make  it  evident  to  every- 
one that  it  is  of  the  greatest  possible  im- 
portance that  we  should  have  uucontami- 
nated  sources  of  water. 


THE  QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  CORK. 

From  the  annual  report  just  issued  by  the 
president  (Dr.  Sullivan)  we  learn  that  besides 
transactions  of  learned  societies,  scientific 
and  literary  periodicals,  and  similar  serial 
publications,  the  library  was  increased  during 
the  year  by  more  than  1,100  volumes.  Of 
these  322  volumes  were  purchased,  and  the 
rest  presented.     The  latter  included  Mr. 
Crawford's  third  gift  of  about  700  volumes. 
The   "  Crawford  Library  "   now  contains 
nearly  1,600  volumes,  and  is  especially  rich 
in  the  Monumenta  Historica  of  the  different 
nationalities  of  Europe.    The  college  library, 
owing  to  the  facilities  afforded  to  scholars 
and  students,  especially  since  the  formation 
of  the  Crawford  Library,  is  now  regarded  as 
the  public  library  of  the  South  of  Ireland. 
In  order  that  it  may  fulfil  this  new  function 
as  well  as  that  for  which  it  was  primarily 
intended,  increased  accommodation  must  be 
provided  at  once.    This  may  be  done  either 
by  building  a  new  library  or  by  building  a 
new  natural  history  museum,  and  converting 
the  present  museum  into  a  students'  library 
and    public   reading-room.     Mr.    W.  H. 
Crawford  has  fulfilled  his  offer  to  give  £2,750 
to  provide  one-half  the  cost  of  enclosing  and 
laying  out   the    additional  land  recently 
acquired  by  the  college  as  a  botanic  garden, 
of  building  suitable  plant-houses,  and  making 
a  much-needed  new  entrance  and  road  to  the 
college.    The  new  entrance  bridge  and  road 
have   been   completed  and  opened  to  the 
public.     The  plant-houses  are  completed, 
and  will  be  ready  to  receive  plants  in  a  few 
weeks.    In  connection  with  the  plant-houses 
a  biological  laboratory  adapted  for  chemical, 
histological,  and  other  experiments  on  plants 
and  animals  has  been  built.    Provision  has 
also  been  made  to  enable  a  lecture-room  and 
a  suitable  room  for  the  herbarium  to  be  here- 
after attached  to    the    plant-houses  and 
laboratory.    The  ground  for  the  new  botanic 
garden  has  been  levelled,  improved,  and  laid 
down  in  grass  preparatory  to  the  formation 
of  the  beds.    Considerable  progress  has  also 
been  made  with  the  erection  of  the  observa- 
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tory.  To  complete  the  building,  and  furnish 
it  with  necessary  instruments  will  cost  about 
^2,500,  towards  which  Mr.  W.  H.  Crawford 
has  given  i'1,000,  and  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire ,±'500.  A  small  tower,  provided  with  a 
room  for  meteorological  instruments  has  also 
been  built.  Owing  to  the  want  of  funds  it 
cannot  be  furnished  at  present.  The  now 
Materia  Medica  Museum  has  been  completed, 
and  fitted  with  cases,  and  the  first  instalment 
of  a  fine  collection  of  drugs  has  been  ar- 
ranged. The  new  anatomical  and  patho- 
logical museum  has  also  been  completed. 


SEASIDE  RESIDENCES 
AT 

CARRIGMAHON,  COUNTY  CORK. 

We  understand  that  it  is  intended  to  erect 
sixteen  blocks  of  first-class  houses  at  Carrig- 
mahon,  on  a  site  between  Monkstown  and 
Glenbrook,  overlooking  the  river  Lee,  and 
amidst  most  picturesque  scenery.  The 
situation  is  within  five  minutes'  walk  of 
Glenbrook  and  Monkstown  pier  and  the  Royal 
Victoria  Baths.  To  expedite  the  carrying 
out  of  the  work,  Mr.  Richard  Barter,  of  St. 
Anne's,  has  recently  made  arrangements  with 
Lord  De  Vesci  for  an  extension  of  his  lease, 
his  lordship  having  approved  of  the  plans 
prepared  and  submitted  to  him  by  Mr.  Kearns 
Deano  Roche,  C.E.  and  architect,  Cork. 
This  project,  when  carried  out,  will  provide 
the  citizens  of  Cork  with  seaside  residences 
of  a  charming  description.  Owing  to  their 
being  easy  of  approach  from  the  city — an 
all-important  consideration  to  business  men 
— they  are  sure  to  become  favourite  places  of 
abode,  and  threaten  to  rival  Crosshaven, 
Aghada,  and  Currabinny.  The  proposal  has 
been  started  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Clarke,  estate 
agent,  Marlborough-street,  in  whose  hands 
Mr.  Barter  has  placed  the  arrangement  of 
the  entire  work.  The  plans  can  be  seen  at 
Mr.  Roche's  office.  South  Mall.  Spring 
water  can  be  supplied  to  the  tops  of  the 
houses  without  any  difficulty.  In  consequence 
of  the  conformation  of  the  ground  the  sewer- 
age system  can  be  made  perfect,  whilst  the 
best  building  stone  can  be  quarried  close  to 
the  site. 


DUBLIN  MAIN  DRAINAGE. 

HASSAED  AND  TYRRELL's  PLAN. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  document 
laid  before  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  the 
Sanitary  State  of  Dublin  : — 

Now  that  the  Ratbmines  and  Pembroke  Town- 
ships Commissioners  are  constructing  an  indepen- 
dent work  of  main  drainage  for  the  relief  of  their 
own  districts,  the  conditions  affecting  the  city  and 
the   remaining   townships   have   been  materially 
changed.    Formerly,  the  high  level  area — that  is, 
the  area  from  which  sewaee  could  be  carried  off 
by  gravitation — was  about  3,480  acres  (1,640  acres 
in  the  Ratbmines  and  Pembroke  Townships,  and 
1,800  acres  in  the  city) — the  low  level  area  from 
which  it  was  necessary  to  pump  both  the  sewage 
and  rainfall  being  about  4,650  acres.     As  the 
matter  now  stands,  out  of  an  area  to  be  drained  of 
about  5,000  acres  within  the  municipal  boundary, 
and  the  townships  of  Kilmainham,  Drumcondra, 
and  Clonlarf,  there  remain  only,  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  about  1,800  acres,  from  which  the  sewage 
can  be  carried  off  by  gravitation,  presuming  the 
Corporation  project  of  collecting  the  sewage  at  the 
North  Bull  to  be  carried  out,  that  is — out  of  an 
area  divided  into  25  parts,  the  sewage  of  9  parts 
can  be  carried  off  by  gravitation,  whilst  that  and 
the  rainfall  from  16  parts  must  be  pumped,  or,  in 
round  numbers,  the  sewage  of  only  about  one-third 
of  the  area  now  remaining  to  be  dealt  with  can  be 
carried  by  gravitation.    Under  these  circumstances, 
as  a  pumping  establishment  capable  of  dealing  with 
two-tliirds  of  the  area  is  indispensable  and  must  be 
provided,  we  maintain  that  it  is  better  and  cheaper 
to  abandon  the  projected  high   level   system  of 
sewers,  to  somewhat  enlarge  the  low  level  sewers, 
and  to  pump  the  whole  volume  of  sewage.  Instead 
of  constructing  enormously-expensive  and  difficult 
works  for  collecting  the  sewage  at  the  North  Bull, 
in  the  shape  of  syphons  2,300  ft.  in  length,  across 
an  arm  of  the  sea,  large  impounding  reservoirs  on  a 
tand  bank,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea, 
where  it  was  proposed  to  carry  the  foundation  to 


depths  varying  from  11  ft.  to  1.5  ft.  below  low 
water,  and  outfall  pipes  2,900  ft.  in  length,  to  t)e 
laid  for  the  most  part  below  low  water,  it  is  l)etter 
and  cheaper  to  pump  to  a  greater  height,  and  to 
construct  an  outfall  culvert  to  the  eastern  side  of 
the  promontory  of  Howlh,  and  there  deliver  the 
sewage  in  a  constant  stream  into  the  sea  at  all 
times  of  tide,  at  an  uninhabited  and  precipitous  part 
of  tlie  coast,  where  the  water  is  deep,  and  where 
the  tidal  currents  run  with  considerable  velocity. 
In  passing  Dollymount,  the  outfall  culvert  would 
be  at  sufficient  altitude  to  admit  of  the  sewage 
being  utilised,  or  applied  to  about  400  acres  of  the 
North  Bull  sands.  The  course  and  nature  of  the 
proposed  works  are  as  follows  : — Commencing  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Liffey,  a  sewer  No.  1,  varying 
from  3  ft.  C  in.  to  5  ft.  in  diameter,  would  be  con- 
structed from  Maquay  Bridge,  at  the  east  end  of 
Grand  Canal-street,  to  Burgh-quay,  passing  in  its 
course  along  Grand  Canal-street,  Great  Clarence- 
street,  Brunswick-street,  Sand with-street,  Towiis- 
end-street,and  Hawkins-street.  From  Islanii  Bridge 
to  Burgh-quay,  a  sewer  No.  2,  varying  from  3  ft. 
6  in.  to  5  ft.  in  diameter,  would  be  constructed, 
passingalong  Victoria-quay,  U9her's-i8land,U8her'8- 
quay,  Mercliant's-quay,  Wood-quay,  Essex-quay, 
Wellington-quay,  and  Burgh-quay,  uniting  with 
sewer  No.  1  at  Burgh-quay.  These  two  sewers 
would  intercept  all  the  sewage  from  the  south  side 
of  the  city,  and  provision  would  be  made  for  a 
special  outlet  for  the  Poddle  stream.  Flood  water 
outlets  for  discharging  into  the  river  part  of  the 
rainfall  of  extraordinary  storms  would  also  be  pro- 
vided. Thesewersunitiijg  at  Burgh-quay  would  pass 
under  the  Liffey,  by  duplicate  syphons,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Carlisle  Bridge.  These  syphons 
would  be  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  their  being 
emptied  and  examined  at  any  time.  For  the  north 
side  of  the  city  a  sewer  No.  3,  varying  from  6  ft. 
to  7  ft.  in  diameter,  would  be  constructed  from  the 
syphon  chamber  at  £den-quay  to  the  pumping 
station  proposed  to  be  placed  on  the  northern  side 
of,  and  adjacent  to,  the  Clontarf-road,  in  a  plot  of 
ground  between  the  Great  Northern  Railway  and 
the  Hewth-road  where  an  eligible  site  exists. 
This  sewer  would  pass  along  Beresford-place,  Store- 
street,  Amiens-street,  under  the  Royal  Canal  and 
Midland  Great  Western  Railway,  by  the  works 
already  there  constructed  by  the  Corporation,  the 
North  Strand,  and  through  some  private  property 
and  fields  from  Ballybough  to  the  pumping  station. 
From  Parkgate-street,  a  sewer  No.  4,  varying 
from  3  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  would  be  constructed, 
passing  along  the  Esplanade,  Barrack-street,  Tighe- 
street.  Phoenix-street,  Pill-Lane,  Mary's-abbey, 
Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Abbey-streets,  and 
would  unite  with  sewer  No.  3  at  the  south  end  of 
Lower  Gardiner-street.  These  two  sewers  would 
intercept  all  the  sewage  from  the  north  side  of  the 
city.  Provision  would  be  made  for  a  special  outlet 
for  the  Bradogue  stream,  and  for  storm-water 
outlets  as  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  For  the 
drainage  of  the  Contarf  Township,  a  sewer  No.  5 
is  proposed  to  be  constructed  along  the  Contarf 
roail  from  Seapoint-terrace  to  the  pumping  station. 
These  tive  main  sewers  would  have  an  aggregate 
length  of  8  miles  3  j  furlongs  ;  the  inclinations  would 
be  very  favourable,  varying  from  8  ft.  to  2  ft.  8  in. 
per  mile,  and  they  would  effectually  intercept  the 
sewage  of  the  whole  locality.  At  Clonlarf  the  col- 
lected sewage  would  be  pumped  to  a  height  of  27  ft. 
6  in.,  or  to  an  altitude  of  21  ft.  above  the  Ordnance 
datum,  into  the  main  outfall  sewer.  The  engine 
power  necessary  for  the  maximum  duty  of  pump- 
ing sewage  and  rainfall  will  amount  to  270 
horse-power,  and,  with  spare  power,  to  360  horse- 
power. The  annual  expenses  of  pumping  will  be 
about  £3,600.  The  main  outfall  sewer  No.  6  would 
commence  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  and  be  constructed  through  the 
Township  of  Clontarf,  on  the  hill  side,  well  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  passing  on  the  south 
side  of  Clontarf  Castle  demesne,  parallel  to,  and  at 
a  distance  of  about  220  yards  from,  the  Clontarf 
road  to  the  shore  end  of  the  North  Bull  wall,  where 
it  would  pass  under  the  Clontarf  road ;  thence  to  a 
point  opposite  Raheny  Park,  it  would  be  constructed 
on  the  sea  side  of  the  road :  here  it  would  enter  the 
Howth  road,  and  follow  it  to  the  eastern  side  of 
Howth  Harbour.  It  would  then  be  carried  through 
the  Hill  of  Howth  by  a  tunnel  about  one  mile  in 
length,  and  terminate  on  its  eastern  side  at  a  point 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Puck's 
Rocks  or  the  Nose  of  Howth,  its  total  length 
being  8^  miles.  At  its  termination  the  invert  of 
the  sewer  would  be  9  ft.  above  the  Ordnance  datum, 
or  about  3  ft.  below  mean  high  water,  so  that  the 
sewage  would  be  delivered  into  the  sea  in  a  constant 
and  continuous  stream.  The  intercepting  sewers 
are  proposed  to  be  constructed  of  brickwork  and 
concrete.  The  outfall  sewer  is  intended  to  be  con- 
structed of  rubble  masonry  and  brickwork  in  Port- 
land cement,  properly  backed  with  concrete ;  it 


could  have  a  fall  of  1  ft.  6  in.  per  mile.  For  tin* 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  question,  we  claim  the 
following  advantages: — Ist.  That  tlie  works  pro- 
posed are  simple  in  their  nature,  the  coft  is  easily 
estimated,  and  not  likely  to  be  exceeded  ;  2nd.  That 
by  this  project  the  sewage  would  be  curried  to  a 
spot  distant  about  10  miles  from  the  centre  of  the 
city,  and  there  be  finally  disposed  ot,  being  delivered 
in  a  constant  stream  into  a  deep  and  rapid  tidal 
current,  where  it  would  be  so  diffused  through  ati 
enormous  mass  of  water  as  entirely  to  preclude  the 
po8Bil)ility  of  nuisance  arising  ;  3rd.  1'hat  at  or  near 
the  point  of  discharue  selected  for  the  outfall  there 
is  no  habitation,  nor  is  there  any  beach  or  foreshore 
in  which  sewage  could  he  deposited,  the  cliffn  there 
being  lofty  and  going  down  sheer  into  deep  water. 
The  Howth  project  is  estimated  to  cost  (for  works) 
£300,000;  but,  taking  it  to  include  purchase  of 
properly,  compensation,  parliamentary,  professional, 
and  other  expenses,  at  £350,000,  and  adding  to  it 
the  cost  of  pumping  capitalised  at  £72,000,  it  will 
give  a  total  of  £422,000.  The  population  of  the 
city  and  remaining  townships  beina  al)out  272,000, 
the  cost  per  head  will  l)e  about  31s.,  which  will 
compare  favourably  with  the  amounts  expended  for 
similar  undertakings  elsewhere. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  YOUNG 
BUILDERS. 

PART  VI. 
(Continued  from  page  297.) 
We  will  now  attempt  a  description  of  our 
office  practice  in  the  use  of  colour,  which  will 
be  found  to  have  been  most  varied.  Perhaps 
there  is  nothing  in  the  draughtsman's  art  in 
which  conventionality  is  more  offensive. 
Usage  has  caused  certain  tints  and  colours 
to  be  used  as  signifying  certain  materials, 
and  these  have  long  since  been  "  done  to 
death."  In  the  architects'  offices  in  France 
the  artists  have  shaken  ofif  the  conventional 
trammels,  and  there  the  drawings  are  an 
assistance  to,  and  keep  pace  with,  the  speci- 
fications. Here  timber  of  whatever  kind  has 
one  colour  —  yellow  ochre  ;  wrought  iron, 
Prussian  blue ;  cast  iron,  indigo  or  neutral 
tint,  or  Payne's  grey ;  brass,  gamboge ; 
copper,  light  red,  and  so  on.  A  better  state 
of  things  should  prevail,  and  the  draughtsman 
endeavour  to  colour  his  plans  so  that  a  con- 
tractor can  see  what  it  was  intended  the  work 
should  be  composed  of.  In  building  materials 
there  is  a  great  amount  of  varieties  of  colour, 
which,  if  properly  availed  of,  make  a  drawing 
attractive  ;  and  it  is  the  same  trouble  to  use 
a  true  colour  as  a  false,  and  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  examples.  To  colour 
all  wrought  iron  a  bright  blue,  is  simply 
absurd,  although  in  some  processes  of  mana- 
facture  the  metal  does  assume  a  decidedly 
blue  tint;  under  pressure, — for  instance, 
clean  forgings  from  a  skilful  hammer  will  be 
best  represented  with  Varley's  grey  or  lamp 
black  and  indigo,  with  a  trace  of  madder 
brown.  If  the  work  is  filed  or  turned,  it  can 
scarcely  admit  of  any  colouring  beyond 
shading,  which  is  best  done  with  judicious 
and  practised  pen-lining.  Such  colours  as 
dragon's  blood  and  the  madders  come  into 
play  with  good  effect  in  gunmetal  and  copper. 
Lead  is  a  difficult  material  to  deal  with,  and 
zinc  worse  ;  but  as  the  latter  is  seldom  used, 
a  line  of  bluish  grey  will  generally  answer  to 
show  its  occurrence.  Indian  red  and  indigo 
will  make  a  capital  tint  for  lead  and  cast 
iron.  Pines,  red  or  yellow  spruce,  firs,  and 
all  that  class  of  timber,  can  generally  be  dealt 
with  by  first  applying  a  light  wash  of  yellow 
ochre,  Indian  yellow,  and  a  suspicion  of  car- 
mine, the  lines  and  knots  being  put  in  with 
a  reed  pen  charged  with  dragon's  blood,  burnt 
sienna  or  umber,  as  the  case  may  be ;  or 
whether  the  timber  be  Memel,  Dantzic,  or 
pitch  pine.  Stone,  to  be  properly  shown,  is 
not  at  all  difficult,  neither  is  brickwork,  as 
these  materials  have  decided  colours  easily 
arrived  at.  When  we  were  young,  an 
apprentice's  great  aim  was  a  box  of  paints  to 
cost  a  guinea,  and  much  rubbish  went  along 
with  what  was  good  to  form  such.  Now  a 
box  of  excellent  colours  may  be  had  for  one 
shilling !  and  moist  colours  in  a  tin  or  iron 
enamelled  sketching-box  for  same  price! 
But  in  addition  to  what  is  generally  sold  in 
cheap  boxes,  the  student  should  have  carmine, 
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cobalt,  ultramarine,  gallstone}  and  the 
madders.  All  lakes  should  be  avoided ;  they 
are  weak  and  uncertain,  and  produce,  excej)- 
ting  in  combination  with  other  colours,  very 
unsatisfactory  results.  Carmine  used  scru- 
pulously clean  and  evenly  is  the  only  colour 
for  plans  and  sections,  and,  if  time  is  not  an 
object,  it  should  be  applied  in  two  washes  ; 
scarlet  lake  is  but  a  poor  substitute,  and 
should  be  avoided  wherever  carmine  can  be 
had. 

The  colouring-in  of  water  on  marine  or 
river  maps  will  look  best  in  feint  indigo, 
which  should  be  mixed  in  a  large  saucer  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  time.  The  liquid 
should  be  drained  off  into  a  perfectly  clean 
saucer,  and  used  with  a  yellow  sable  pencil. 
The  first  line  of  colour — about  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  broad — should  be  firmly  laid  in  next 
to  the  land,  and,  when  dry,  the  second  over 
it,  and  about  three-tenths  in  width,  letting 
each  succeeding  line  of  colour  dry,  and 
repeating  the  operation  about  seven  times 
with  the  same  liquid  all  through,  and  slightly 
increasing  each  wash  in  its  breadth.  The 
result  will  be  a  beautiful  wavy  eifect,  much 
increased  by  a  visual  delusion,  which  will 
cause  the  outward  edge  of  each  wash  to  appear 
deeper  in  colour  than  the  part  adjoining  or 
opposed  to  it. 

In  map  boundaries,  gamboge  is  an  excel- 
lent colour,  and  contrasts  well  with  carmine 
in  the  buildings,  and  the  blackest  and 
glossiest  of  ink  in  the  writing,  all  of  which 
should  be  done  as  far  as  possible  after  using 
the  indiarubber.  Gamboge  had  better  be 
purchased  at  the  chemist's  in  a  lump,  and  of 
a  bright  and  glossy  fracture. 

To  those  who  require  particularly  bright 
colours,  we  recommend  the  following  : — 
Procure  them  in  impalpable  powder  in  the 
artists'  shops,  and  place  a  grain  or  whatever 
quantity  you  are  likely  to  require  on  a  clean 
saucer  ;  on  to  this  drop  a  single  drop  of 
liquid  ammonia,  which  wiU  gather  the  colour 
into  a  small  button,  on  to  which  drop  suffi- 
cient of  gum  arable  to  cover  it.  When  per- 
fectly dry,  and  the  ammonia  has  evaporated, 
and  with  it  aU  acidity  or  greasiness,  the 
colour  is  ready  for  use.  For  white,  use  oxide 
of  zinc,  which  will  never  blacken. 

Gold  and  silver  for  heraldry  and  illumina- 
tion can  now  be  readily  had  in  shells  and 
saucers,  and  at  a  much  lower  price  than 
formerly ;  they  are  merely  bronzes  cleanly 
and  carefully  mixed  with  liquid  gum.  But 
should  one  be  where  shells  nor  saucers  could 
not  be  had,  a  book  of  gold  can  always  be  got 
through  the  post  for  a  few  pence  from 
Phillips,  on  Essex-quay.  This  leaf  gold 
should  be  taken  and  ground  with  an  ivory 
paper  knife  or  folder  in  honey,  until  every 
portion  is  thoroughly  mixed  and  levigated  ; 
then  the  mass  thrown  into  a  glass  of  soft 
water,  well  stirred  up  and  left  to  subside, 
when  the  water  should  be  poured  off,  and  the 
residue  again  washed.  By  repeating  this 
several  times,  and  to  the  last  washing  adding 
a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  a  beautiful  bronze 
will  remain,  which,  mixed  with  gum  arabic, 
will  give  for  about  eighteenpencethe  amount 
of  from  eight  to  ten  gold  shells.  Very 
dilute  honey  water  coloured  with  carmine 
makes  a  good  gold  size  for  either  leaf  gilding 
or  dry  bronzing,  the  writing,  when  breathed 
on,  becoming  sufficiently  sticky  to  arrest  and 
hold  the  gold ;  but  all  these  preparations 
will  require  some  practice.  Gold  inks  are 
generally  a  disappointment,  and  the  gum 
tragacanth  with  which  they  are  prepared 
does  not  add  to  their  value. 

Herald  painting  generally  requires  body 
colours ;  these  can  be  made  by  adding 
oxide  of  zinc  or  baryta ;  and  as  all  the 
colours  must  be  opposed  to  metals,  and  vice 
versa,  care  should  be  taken  with  some,  which, 
like  cadmium  yellow  and  scarlet,  will  deli- 
quesce in  contact,  to  their  own  destruction 
and  that  of  the  vellum  or  paper  on  which 
they  are  used.  Young  and  inexperienced 
jjersons  are  very  apt  to  use  colours  as  they 
find  thern,  without  any  regard  to  their  struc- 
ture or  the  chemical  affinities.  Thus  it  is 
most  common,  both  in  water  and  oil,  to  use 
imU  made  of  subatanceB  in  chcuiical  eumity 


— vermilion  and  red  lead,  for  instance,  to 
produce  a  bright  scarlet,  which  they  do  for  a 
short  time,  after  which  the  product  is  a  dirty 
reddish  purple,  resulting  ultimately  in  a 
dingy  black. 

Stippling  is  an  easy  and  effective  way  of 
colouring  many  things  in  the  architect's  or 
surveyor's  office,  such  as  granite  and  sand- 
stone, concrete,  and  grass  lands  and 
demesnes  :  it  is  performed  best  with  a  new 
nail  or  tooth  brush  charged  with  colour,  and 
made  to  splash  or  asperse  by  the  hairs  being 
rubbed  with  a  scale  or  ivory  paper-knife. 
The  portions  to  be  operated  on  should  be  cut 
out  of  tracing  paper,  which  can  be  secured 
with  weights,  for  which  coins — pennies, 
shillings,  &c. — will  be  found  very  convenient. 
In  drawings  of  concrete,  or  where  concrete 
occurs,  stippling  is  most  efi'ective,  and,  if  well 
done,  adds  much  to  the  evidence  of  careful- 
ness in  the  operator. 

Demesne  lands  stippled  in  a  green  com- 
posed of  lampblack,  Indian  yellow,  and  indigo, 
will  have  a  good  eifect,  especially  if  pre- 
viously shaded  with  sepia,  and  burnt  sienna 
to  shew  the  undulations ;  and  in  granites 
and  sandstones  and  gravel  walks  in  large- 
scale  drawings  it  is  most  valuable. 

That  hete  noir  of  many  a  young  and  old 
hand,  "  Perspective,"  will  next  engage  our 
attention.  We  have  lately  looked  over  many 
works  on  the  subject,  and  can  say  that  in  not 
one  did  we  find  what  was  not  most  perplexing, 
— in  not  one  did  we  find  anything  that  would 
really  aid  the  enquirer.  Spon's  "Archi- 
tects', Builders',  and  Confci'actors'  Pocket- 
Book,"  at  page  115,  contains  really  the  only 
bit  of  practical  information  up  to  the  present 
date  published.  The  amount  of  fudge  put 
forward  in  "visual  rays,"  "aerial  termina- 
tions," "  terrestrial  terminations,"  &c.,  how- 
ever useful  to  perplex  the  student,  will  never 
enable  him  to  enricfi  the  office  with  a  draw- 
ing creditable  to  himself  or  master.  It  is 
astonishing  how  men  can  contrive  to  wrap 
up  such  a  beautifully  simple  process  in  such 
an  envelope  of  perplexity !  Some  writers, 
not  content  with  their  efforts  to  nonplus  by 
diagrams,  would  fain  sell  certain  instruments 
with  their  books,  all  to  convey  what  is  shewn 
in  Spon's  little  book  (or  at  least  the  elements) 
in  a  space  of  5^  in.  by  2  in.  We  do  not  forget 
that  excellent  examples  occur  in  Blackie's 
architectural  works,  but  we  object  to  the 
confusing  number  of  lines. 

(To  be  contiuued.) 


ADVERSARIA  HIBERNICA, 

LITERARY  AND  TECHNICAL. 

We  would  like  to  know  if  there  be  one  old  sedan 
chair  in  existence  in  Dublin  or  elsewhere  in 
Ireland,  preserved  as  a  curiosity.  In  some 
of  our  museums  and  private  collections  there 
are  some  rare  specimens  of  old  musical  in- 
struments— harps,  dulcimers,  spinets,  bag- 
pipes, and  harpsichords,  the  latter  being  the 
precursor  of  the  modern  piano.  If  we  are 
ever  to  have  a  coach-building  exhibition,  in 
which  old  specimens  of  coaches,  carriages, 
noddies,  and  the  Irish  jaunting  car  pac 
excellence  are  to  be  exhibited,  such  an  exposi- 
tion will  be  incomplete  unless  the  sedan  chair 
finds  a  place  among  them.  It  would  be  easy, 
to  be  sure,  to  make  a  new  sedan  chair  from 
the  old  drawings  or  pictures  still  existing  ; 
but  a  veritable  sedan  of  the  Dublin  manu- 
facture of  the  eighteenth  century  or  the 
early  years  of  the  present,  would  indeed  be  a 
curiosity,  and  would  much  interest  and  amuse 
the  youth  of  the  present  generation  who  have 
never  beheld  one.  In  Malton's  "  Views  of 
Dublin,"  ranging  from  1791  to  1799— the 
most  picturesque  series  of  views  of  the  old 
city  ever  published,  or  probably  ever  will 
again  be  published, — the  sedan  chair  and 
chairmen  are  introduced  in  several  places, 
and  these  views  are  some  of  the  best  that 
can  be  referred  to  for  showing  the  costumes 
and  fashions  of  the  times,  and  the  public  and 
private  modes  of  conveyance,  from  the 
nobleman's  coach,  and  the  stage  and  mail 
coach,  down  to  the  common  car,  cart,  and 
wagon  then  in  use,  including  the  hand-carried 


sedan.  The  use  of  this  covered  vthicle  and 
portable  chair,  designed  for  carrying  one 
person,  was  confined  mostly  to  the  city,  and 
there  was  a  regular  tariff'  of  rates,  according 
to  distances,  issued  in  connection  with  them, 
like  those  of  other  public  conveyances.  The 
sedans  were  principally  availed  of,  in  their 
decline,  by  aged  gentlemen  and  ladies  or  in- 
valids ;  but  when  in  popular  use  in  the  last 
century  they  were  utilised  by  young  and  old 
for  going  to  dress  balls,  theatres,  festivities, 
and  particularly  on  rainy  nights  or  in  severe 
weather. 

The  last  specimens  of  the  sedan  chairmen  we 
remember  had  their  station  in  Hume-street, 
a  few  yards  up  on  the  right  as  you  enter 
from  St.  Stephen's-green,  and  at  Palace-row, 
at  the  top  of  Rutland-square.  The  recess  in 
the  railings  at  Palace-row  outside  the  old 
garden  or  gatehouse  of  the  Rotunda  Gardens, 
was  the  station  of  the  sedan  chairmen,  and 
one  chair  and  a  couple  of  chairmen  continued 
to  exist  here  down  tiU  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century,  or  perhaps  a  little  later. 
Those  of  Hume-street  and  Palace-row  appear 
to  have  died  out  within  a  short  time  of  each 
other.  In  1873,  the  author  of  "  Unknown 
Dublin  "  wrote  in  these  pages  : — "  Passing 
upwards  towards  the  northern  heights,  we 
reach  the  sunny  side  of  old  Garden-square. 
The  old  garden  or  gatehouse  with  its  Tuscan 
columns  is  here  within  the  railings  still ;  and, 
bless  me,  but  here  tools  the  old  recess  where 
the  ancient  sedan  chairmen  sat  waiting  for  a 
call.  While  the  two-wheelers  alone  existed 
[i.e.,  the  jaunting  car),  there  was  hope  still 
in  the  hearts  of  the  last  of  the  Mohicans  who 
kept  vigil  in  the  silent  shades  of  Yewmt- 
street  and  the  northern  slopes  of  Old  Garden- 
square.  The  advent  of  the  Dunleary  Railway 
and  the  subsequent  innovation  of  the  four- 
wheel  crawlers  on  our  public  streets  gave  the 
last  finishing  blow  to  the  poor  chairmen. 
Stout,  supple,  civil,  and  cleanly  shaved  a^d 
dressed  members  of  society  were  the  chairmen 
of  old.  They  continued  their  peculiar 
costume  till  nearly  the  last  in  coats,  hats, 
and  knee  breeches ;  and  stoutly  they  resisted 
the  ignSble  use  of  trousers,  which  they  con- 
sidered were  only  designed  to  hide  the 
spindleshanks  of  a  degenerate  generation 
who  had  no  calves,  and  took  to  wearing  socks 
also  from  pure  laziness  to  tie  their  garters." 

In  Malton's  view  of  Lord  Charlemont's 
mansion  in  Palace-row,  embracing  the  head 
of  Rutland-square  and  its  surroundings,  the 
picture  shows  the  old  gate-lodge,  the  recess 
in  the  railings  of  the  square,  and  the  sedan 
chairs  and  chairmen,  as  described  by  the 
author  of  the  above  extract.  As  schoolboys 
we  remember  some  of  the  chairmen  bending 
under  the  weight  of  a  sometimes  very  heavy 
fare  —  the  loaded  chair  springing  up  and 
down  on  the  poles,  which  were  quivering  in 
the  hands  of  the  chairmen,  as  one  behind 
and  the  other  before  pi-oceeded  swiftly 
with  their  charge.  Straps  of  leather  were 
attached  to  the  poles,  so  that  the  chairmen 
could  take  off"  a  great  portion  of  the  weight 
from  their  hands  by  passing  the  straps  over 
their  shoulders.  We  doubt  if  there  be  one 
man  alive  at  present  in  Dublin  who  acted  as 
a  sedan  chairman  ;  if  there  be,  he  must  ba 
nearly  a  centenarian,  as  the  last  specimen  of 
the  order  we  witnessed  in  Dublin  was  ap- 
parently between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of 
age.  Perhaps  some  octogenarian  reader 
whose  years  are  in  advance  of  ours,  and 
whose  memory  is  more  green,  will  supply  a 
few  more  particulars  anent  the  old  sedan 
chairmen  of  Dublin. 

In  one  of  his  short  antiquarian  sketches, 
the  late  George  Petrie,  nigh  fifty  years  since, 
in  a  popular  Dublin  periodical,  gave  a  de- 
scription with  an  illustration,  of  an  Irish 
mether  or  drinking-cup.  The  original  was 
found  in  a  begin  the  County  Armagh.  The 
mether  was  of  the  usual  form — round  at  the 
bottom,  but  quadrangular  at  the  top,  one 
shape  gradually  easing  into  the  other.  The 
mether  had  a  handle  on  each  of  its  four  sides. 
The  height  was  7i  in.,  aud  its  circumferenca 
104  in-,  its  holding  capacity  being  about 
three  pints.   Irish  mothers  are  sometimes  of 
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greatei'  size,  and  some  have  only  two  hanrlles, 
tliouffh  four  is  the  usual  number.    The  four 
liandles,  it  is  believed,  wore  intended  for 
the  greater  convenience  of  handing  round 
the  cup  one  to  another.    Petrie  is  of  opinion 
that  the  use  of  tlie  mother  was  universal  at 
one  time  in  Ireland  ;  and,  judging  from  the 
j^reat   depth  at  which  they  are  often  dis- 
covered, their  antiquity  must  be  extreme. 
The    specimen    illustrated    by    Petrie  is 
described  as  of  crab-tree  wood — i.e.,  wild 
apple,  a  very  tough  or  hard  wood  indeed, 
unseasoned  or  seasoned.    About  a  year  after 
the  publication  of  Petrie's  illustration  a  con- 
tributor in  the   same  periodical — who  we 
l)eIievo  to  have  been  Mr.  William  Allen,  of 
Henry-street — published  a  description  of  an 
Irish  metlier  in  his  possession,  and  gives 
two  drawings  of  it.    This  specimen  had  an 
inscription  on  one  side  with  a  date,  and  some 
curious  carvings  or  markings  on  other  side. 
The  heiglit  was  8i  in.,  the  circumference 
round  the  top  8  in.,  and  its  contents  when 
full  exceeded  two  quarts;  so  in  size,  dimen- 
sions, and  holding  capacity,   Mr.  Allen's 
iiiether  exceeded  that  described  by  Petrie. 
The  material  of  which  this  mother  was  com- 
posed was  also  said  to  be  crab-tree,  "  exca- 
vated so  as  to  form  a  circle  towards  the 
bottom,  while  the  upper  part  is  perfectly 
square  ;  on  each  side  is  a  handle  with  hiero- 
glyphic carvings  not  intelligible  ;  and  on  one 
side  this  inscrijjtion — '  Dermot  Tully,  1590.'  " 
The  owner  was  of  opinion  that  the  inscrip- 
tion was  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  making 
of  the  mother,  and  we  are  inclined  to  agree 
with  him,  for  several  reasons.   Dermot  Tully 
was  most  probably  the  owner ;  but  who  was 
this   Dermot   particularly — a   chieftain  or 
person  of  some  importance  in  his  day  ?  The 
nineteenth  century  owner,  writes  : — "  AVho 
this  person  was,  I  have  not  yet  accurately 
ascertained ;  but  on  making  inquiry  of  the 
officer  who  has   charge   of  the  Chancery 
Muniments  relating  to  all  the  family  estates, 
he  most  kindly  and  politely  showed  me  that 
there  once  existed  a  family  named  Tully  in 
the    County  Roscommon,   of  considerable 
estate  and  respectability,  and  who  retained 
their  property  there  until  long  after  that 
period."    There  are  families  of  the  name  of 
Tully  still  in  Roscommon. 

Mothers  were  evidently  used  by  the  Irish 
for  drinking  wines  and  ales  from — ales,  beer, 
and  mead  being  the  drinks  in  universal  use  in 
Ireland  before  the  somewhat  modern  intro- 
duction of  whiskey.  For  centuries  each 
family  brewed  their  own  ale  and  mead,  public 
breweries  being  quite  a  modern  institution. 
Mr.  Allen  in  his  descriptive  essay  in  illustra- 
tion of  his  methei  gives  some  interesting 
memorabilia  respecting  the  drinks  formerly 
in  use  in  this  country,  and  he  adds  the 
following  reflections  : — "  1  never  view  the 
mother,  believe  me,  without  melancholy  re- 
flections. I  look  upon  it  as  a  surviving 
testimony  of  that  lamentable  change  in  the 
national  beverage  which  I  have  above 
described;  and,  convinced  that  whiskey  is 
that  '  furniture  '  which  debases  the  mind,  the 
domestic  habits  and  morals  of  a  nation,  I 
hope  I  may  live  to  see  it  again  prohibited, 
and  to  witness  a  foaming  or  sparkling  mother 
on  each  man's  table." 

Mr.  Allen  did  live  to  see  whiskey  not  pro- 
hibited, but  greatly  lessened  for  a  while  by 
the  rise  of  the  temperance  movement  under 
"Father  Mathew  ;  but  we  fear  once  again  the 
consumption  of  whiskey  is  advancing. 
Whether  it  advances  or  not  it  is  sufficient  to 
know  that  the  consumption  of  beer,  ale,  and 
porter'  has  advanced,  and  with  the  most 
ruinous  results  to  the  habits  and  morals  of 
the  people.  We  can  have  a  nation  of  drunk- 
ards, who  are  beer  drinkers,  though  they 
never  touched  whiskey,  and  as  everyday 
results  show  there  is  little  difference  or 
choice  left,  as  the  evil  is  "  six  of  one  and 
half-a-dozen  of  the  other." 

In  concluding,  we  give  an  anecdote  re- 
specting the  use  of  the  mother  and  the 
method  of  drinking  therefrom,  for  in  drink- 
ing from  the  Irish  cup  you  must  apply  one 
of  the  corners  and  not  the  side  to  your 
mouth  : — When  Lord  Townsend  left  the 


viceroyalty  of  Ireland  he  had  two  massive 
silver  mothers  made  in  London,  where  they 
were  regularly  introduced  at  his  dinner 
parties  ;  the  guests  most  usually  applied  the 
side  of  the  vessel  to  the  mouth,  and  seldom 
escaped  with  a  dry  neckcloth  or  doublet. 
Lord  Townsend,  however,  after  enjoying  the 
mistake,  usually  called  on  his  friend  Colonel 
O'Reilly  (afterwards  Sir  Ilugli  Nugent  by 
the  king's  sign  manual)  to  teach  the  drill  and 
handle  the  mother  in  true  Irish  slijic. 

At  the  risk  of  being  charged  with 
favouritism  wo  must  commend  the  sheet  of 
illustrations  rc  St.  Doulough's  in  last  issue 
of  this  journal,  and  the  descriptive  article 
accompanying.  Having  some  remembrance 
of  old  St.  Doulough's,  and  being  Fingalian 
too,  like  the  artist,  we  can  corroborate  in 
general  his  description.  It  is  now  thirty- 
four  or  thirty-five  years  since  we  first  made 
a  youthful  pilgrimage  to  St.  Doulough's,  and 
other  ruins  twixt  Swords  and  Sutton,  begin- 
ning at  the  Round  Tower  at  the  former  and 
ending  at  St.  Fintan's  and  Kilbarrack 
churches  near  the  latter.  In  the  thirty-fourth 
number  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Dnhliii 
Penny  Journal  there  is  a  woodcut  illustration 
of  old  St.  Doulough's  worthy  of  notice,  with 
an  accompanying  description  in  the  form  of 
a  letter,  from  the  pen  of  Robert  Armstrong, 
an  humble  but  talented  antiquary  who  re- 
sided at  the  time  at  Raheny.  The  woodcut 
published  was,  we  believe,  Petrie's,  though 
Armstrong  furnished  a  drawing  of  the  church 
also,  which  was  promised  to  appear  at  a  later 
date,  but  it  never  appeared  in  that  periodical. 
The  late  Rev.  Caesar  Otway,  a  writer  of  con- 
siderable literai'y  ability  and  archaiological 
information,  wrote  several  graphic  sketches 
of  objects  of  antiquarian  note  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dublin.  Among  other  churches 
and  ruins  on  the  north  and  south  of  the 
Liffey  he  notices  St.  Doulough's.  We  are 
almost  tempted  to  quote  in  full  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  old  church  and  well,  it  is  so  lively 
a  sketch,  the  word  picture  being  made  as 
picturesque  to  the  reader  as  the  old  building 
itself  is  to  the  arohaDological  observer. 

We  will  venture  on  a  short  extract: — 
"  Whoever  built  it — and  I  am  sure  I  know 
him  not, — if  he  had  not  architectural  taste, 
had  certainly  an  eye  for  the  picturesque  ; 
and  he  seemed  desirous  to  present,  in  as 
small  a  compass  as  possible,  all  varieties  of  : 
arch,  angle,  and  window ;  and  so  he  perforated 
his  building  with  orifices,  varying  from  the 
round  abortive  square  hole  and  loophole  to 
the  most  florid  and  ornate  Gothic  window. 
I  repeat  it,  that  the  spire  that  some  Dublin 
merchant  caused  to  be  erected  of  wood,  and 
crusted  over  with  patent  slates,  destroys  the 
singular  efiect  of  the  building ;  it  is  an  im- 
position of  a  modern  absurdity  on  an  ancient 
extravaganza.  It  looks  if  it  was  a  deranged 
old  nun,  who  in  the  full  habiliments  of  her 
order  has  put  on  a  leghorn  bonnet '  u  la  mode 
de  Paris.'  What  a  fanciful  mmik,  friar,  or 
anchorite  it  was  who  contrived  and  construc- 
ted this  building  !  what  turns,  contrivances, 
holes,  passages,  and  staircases  !  what  a  con- 
glomeration of  arches  and  demi-arches, 
pointed,  circular,  contrasted,  and  elliptic,  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  centering, 
and  in  some  instances  the  support !  "  &c. 
Here  is  a  sentence  from  Otway's  description 
of  the  holy  well  and  the  baths  for  baptising 
at  old  St.  Doulough's : — "  And  certainly  of 
all  the  holy  wells  in  Ireland  this  bears  the 
hell  for  original  beauty  of  construction  and 
regularity  of  arrangement,  while  everything 
that  modern  neglect  and  modern  defilement 
could  perpetrate  short  of  absolute  destruction 
is  exhibited  here." 

But  enough  for  the  present.  Otway's 
sketches  in  the  envu-ons  of  Dublin  were 
originally  published  in  the  old  Church  of 
Peland  Mayazine  and  other  periodicals;  and 
like  his  "  Sketches  in  the  North  and  South 
of  Ireland,"  "  Sketches  in  Erris  and 
Tyrawley,"  and  his  "  Tour  to  Connaught " 
(mail  coach  wise),  which  latter  originally 
appeared  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Dublin 
Fenny  Journal,  are  racy,  instructive,  and 
amusing. 


The  district  of  Fingal,  we  would  add,  is 
still  a  mine  of  unexplored  wealth  for  the 
local  historian,  architect,  and  archaeologist, 
in  its  olden  customs,  dialect,  and  baronial  and 
ecclesiastical  architecture.  H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE  THOROUGH  DRAINAGE. 

TO  THE  EDITOK  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir,— I  would  not  think  of  troubling  you, 
or  intruding  on  the  indulgence  of  yourself 
and  readers  the  following  remarks,  did  I  not 
consider  that  every  one  should  do  his  best  to 
assist  by  suggestions  the  great  scheme  of 
thorough  drainage.  Personally  I  have  often 
felt  disgusted  and  sickened  by  the  emana- 
tions from  the  Liff"ey ;  and,  althougli  believ- 
ing that  these  did  not  affect  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants  (judging  from  the  men  who  for 
years  swept  the  foreshore,  and  those  em- 
ployed in  the  machine  dredges,  ballast 
lighters,  and  harbour  floats,  of  whose  diseases 
I  had  for  over  quarter  of  a  century  ample 
cognisance — those  being  rheumatism  and 
pleurisy,  the  former  in  the  maximum,  and 
cholera  unknown),  I  should  like  much  to  see 
our  beautiful  city  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
limpid  "  Anna  AuliS'e." 

Our  Corporation  possesses  many  clever 
officers,  and  amongst  the  number  an  engineer 
who  has  long  shewn  great  and  hereditary 
capacity  for  his  work.  To  interfere  with 
such  a  public  officer  would  be  an  imperti- 
nence, but  there  is  no  doubt  that  from  sug- 
gestions he  can  cull  what  is  of  any  value,  and  I 
build  up  a  design  that  will  be  all  that  could 
be  desired.  Any  man  may  give  his  opinion 
as  to  the  direction  a  public  road,  street, 
sewer  way,  or  other  work  of  utility  may  take, 
without  presuming  to  advise  as  to  how  the 
executive  works  could  be  carried  out;  and 
it  is  only  in  some  rare  case  of  an  especial 
branch  of  engineering — lighthouse  optics, 
for  instance — that  this  should  be  departed 
from,  consequently  I  will  not  attempt  any 
estimate  as  to  expense,  knowing  such  to  be 
in  much  better  hands. 

My  scheme  or  suggestion  is  to  convey  all 
the  sewage  of  city  and  bay-bounding  suburbs 
to  the  sea  outside  the  bay,  by  gravitation 
assisted  by  flushing,  rejecting  all  ideas  of 
pumping  and  manure  manufacturing,  as  most 
expensive  and  unlikely  to  ever  prove  remune- 
rative. 

The  outlet  I  would  propose  for  the  south 
side  of  the  city  is  the  mouih  of  Longhlins- 
town  River,  to  which  I  would  carry  a  tunnel 
or  sewer  of  suitable  dimensions  and  material, 
commencing  at  some  high  point,  say  Sussex 
Parade,  Upper  Leeson-stroet  (which  has  a 
surface  altitude  of  50  ft.  or  thereabouts  over 
the  sea)  along  to  Donnybrook,  being  joined 
on  its  way  at  a  suitable  level  by  the  inter- 
cepting sewer  on  the  south  side  of  the  Lifl'ey, 
the  course  of  which  I  would  propose  to  be  by 
Forbes-street,  Great  Clarence-street,  Grand 
Canal-street,  and  Beggar's  Bush-road,  being 
flushed  so  far  by  the  Camac  River  at  the 
King's  Bridge  and  its  mill-race  at  the  corner 
of  Watling-street ;  also  the  Peddle  and  Swan 
water,  with  water  from  the  Dodder,  if  requi- 
site, or  the  large  disused  mill-pond  in  Forty 
Acres  or  Baggotrath,  regulating  valves,  &c.,  * 
being  placed  in  a  station  at  the  old  Fair 
Green. 

From  Donnybrook  the  course  is  so  obvious 
as  to  require  little  description — i.e.,  along 
the  Stillorgan-road,  by  the  Kill-'o-the-Grange, 
and  so  on  to  the  proposed  discharging  point 
into  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of  Loughlinstown 
River,  the  distance  from  Leeson-stroet 
Bridge  being  8^  miles.  My  proposal  for 
north  side  would  be  to  bring  the  intercepting 
sewer  from  Parkgate-street  along  the  quays 
to  Beresford-place,  thence  by  Store-street, 
and  Sheriff-street,  to  the  east  wall,  past  the 
vitriol  works,  and  to  Ballybough  Bridge, 
where  it  could  unite  with  my  design  com- 
municated to  the  North  Dublin  Union  in 
February,  1878,  in  a  letter  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy,  and  being  flushed  so  far 
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by  the  Bradogue  River,  and  water  from  a 
high  level,  say  at  Clarke's  Bridge  on  Royal 
Canal : — 

Clontarf,  5th  Fehniary,  1878. 

Dear  Sir, —  Will  yon  do  me  the  (Hvoiir  ol  hiy- 
ing  before  the  suardians  of  tlie  North  UuIiIIti  Union, 
wlien  next  assi-mliled,  certain  desiijMS  lor  Ihe  main 
(lraiiia::e  of  the  districts  comprehended  in  the 
ceneral  terms  of  Cal)ra,  Glasnevin,  Drumcondra, 
Clontarf,  Uollyinount,  Ralieny,  and  Baldoyle, 
which,  1  am  ol  opinion,  if  adopted,  would  jjo  far  to 
remove  opp"sition  on  the  part  of  the  Dulilin  Cor- 
poration, tlie  Port  and  Docks  Board,  or  the  iiiliahi- 
lanls  of  Clontarf.  My  proposition  is  as  follows, 
»iz.  : — Firstly  To  construct  a  main  or  intercepting 
sewer  of  suitable  capacity  commencin;;  at  a  con- 
venient point  in  the  town  or  villa'.;e  of  Glasnevin,  at 
a  level  ot  100  ft.  ai)ove  low- water  mark  of  spring 
tides,  passinsi  tlience  throu»li  towidaiids  of  Bank 
Farm  and  Drishnae  to  Milliuriie-lane,  crossing 
mail  coach  road  to  Drumcondra  and  Santry,  and 
taking  the  Urumcondra-rnad  sewer;  thence  along 
public  road  l>y  Dnimooiidra,  Richmond,  Fairview, 
and  so  on  to  and  past  Clontarf  and  Dolly  mount  to  a 
point  in  Heronstown  or  Bettjville,  and  through  the 
townlands  of  Fo.\lands,  to  the  main  road  to  Howth 
to  a  point  in  tlie  townland  of  Burrow,  there  crossing 
llie  Isthmus,  and  entering  the  Ral)liit  Warren  to 
discharge  into  the  sea  at  "Cush  Strand." 

Secondly.  To  construct  a  main  sewer  from  a 
point  in  the  village  or  townland  of  Cabra  along 
public  road  through  townland  of  Grangegorman, 
crossing  the  Pliilisl)orough-roiid  at  the  old  turnpike 
which  is  about  100  ft.  at  surface  level  above  ihe 
sea,  along  Circular-road  to  Lower  Dorset-street  to 
Ballybough  Bri<ige,  and  thence  under  River  Tolka  j 
to  sewer  Ni  .  1  at  or  opposite  the  constabulary 
barrack  at  Fairview. 

By  ihese  two  schemes  all  pollution  of  the  River 
Tolka  would  be  avoide<l,  and  all  interference  with 
Clontarf  Strand  or  tidal  water  way  of  the  River 
Liffey  

Thomas  Atkinson,  Esq., 
North  Dulilin  Union. 

Knowing  nothing  of  any  design  for  dis-  i 
charging  the  sewage  at  "  Nose  of  Howth  " 
till  I  had  read  the  morning  papers  of  3rd 
inst.,  I  addressed  the  following  on  1st  inst. 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Com- 
mission : — 

Clontarf,  1st  October,  1879. 
Sir, —  I  have  the  honour,  with  much  respect,  to 
ask  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  to 
suggestions  having  special  reference  to  the  thorough 
drainau'e  of  the  City  of  Dublin.  All  schemes  tliat 
]  have  heard  of  (iropose  to  empty  or  terminate 
somewhere  within  the  hay  or  harlioiir,  and  I  have 
not  iieard  of  any  proposal  as  to  ntUer  flebouchement, 
excepting  one  I  made  to  the  North  Uiililin  Union  in 
a  letter  in  February,  1878,  as  to  the  preserving  the 
River  Tolka  from  pollution,  a  copy  ol  which  I  beg 
to  enclose.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  propose  discharg- 
ing the  main  drain  or  sewer  outside  the  bay  at  the 
Birrow  ot  Howth,  about  two  miles  beyond  the 
"  North  Bull."  This  is  my  suggestion  for  the 
north  side  of  the  city. 

For  the  south  and  its  suburbs  I  would  propose  a 
point  of  discharge  somewhere  near  to  the  mouth  ol 
Lnighlinstown  River  at  Ballybrack,  in  parish  of 
Kiliiney.  The  distance  of  these  points  from  the 
city,  an]  consequent  length  of  main  sewer  may 
jirgiie  against  their  adoption  ;  but  the  route  to  eacii 
is  llirougli  populous  and  wealthy  districts  that 
could  aflford  to  pay  for  the  immense  henetit  deriv- 
atile  from  such  a  course,  and  'n  each  case  there  would 
he  facilities  for  constructing  reservoirs  for  flusliing, 
a  desideratum  in  such  a  comparatively  level  direc- 
tion as  must  necessarily  be  taken  in  any  method 
tliat  may  be  adopted. 

John  S.  Sloane,  M.  Inst.  C.E.I., 
Late  Engineer  to  Commissioners  ot  Irish 
Lights. 

To  this  I  had  a  courteous  reply  from  the 
Bwcretary,  thanking  rae  for  the  "  valuable 
Biiggestions  "  contained  in  my  letter,  which 
lie  would  "  immediately  lay  before  her 
Majesty's  Commissioners." 

The  foregoing  is  my  contribution  to  the 
mass  of  evidence  that  will  no  doubt  be  laid 
before  the  Koyal  Commissioners.  I  have 
Btndioasly  avoided  any  reference  to  the  pro- 
positions of  otiiers,  and  shall  in  common  with 
my  fellow-citizens  hail  with  pleasure  aiiy^ 
design  that  will  ensure  the  termination  of  a 
too  long-delayed  great  public  and  sanitary 
mutter. — Yours,  &c., 

John  .Sv/an  Sloane,  Architect,  &c. 

Clontarf,  5th  October,  IbTJ. 


OUR  CORPORATION. 

BY  A  MEMBER. 

"  AH  crowd,  who  foremost  shall  be  damnetl  to  fame." 

— I'oi'K'.s  "Horace." 
"  On  their  own  merits  modest  men  are  dumb." 

— G.  CoLii.M.iN,  the  younger. 

Id  an  elegant  house  we  meet  and  debute, 
And  talk  upon  matters  of  City  and  State, 
And  pass  resolutions  on  things  small  and  great, 

At  the  side  of  Cork-hill  in  the  corner. 
Oh  !  where  is  the  citizen  councillor,  tall, 
Small  or  large,  or  large  or  small. 
But  glories  to  get  a  place  in  "  the  Hall  ;" 

Undismayed  by  the  breath  of  the  scoruer  ? 

If  houses  ivill  fall,  why  what  is  it  to  us? 

If  the  LiiFey  will  smell,  where's  the  use  of  a  fuss  ? 

Let  us  tamely  the  merits  of  either  discuss, 

In  our  beautiful  house  iu  the  corner. 
We  should  everthiug  do  with  a  dignified  air. 
And  always  stand  up  when  addressing  the  chair, 
And  practise  the  manners  of  Parliament  there, 

In  our  beautiful  house  in  the  corner. 

Since  eighteen  hundred  and  forty  and  one. 
What  a  world  of  good  we  have  been  and  done, 
And  the  thanks  of  our  fellows  all  but  won. 

By  the  side  of  Cork-hill  in  the  corner. 
People  will  ever  be  found  to  scoff, 
And  hint  that  some  things  seem  a  long  way  off. 
Tho'  we  failed  in  the  trees  we  will  now  plant  Gough, 

On  the  old  Mall  at  Britain-street  corner. 

Who  says  that  our  usefulness  is  "most  rare?" 
Sure  erst  we  got  rid  of  old  Dojinybrook  fair. 
Such  ingratitude 's  monstrous  I  will  declare, 

When  I  get  on  my  legs  in  the  corner. 
They  forget  we  brought  the  Vartry  here. 
With  a  smell  like  paste  blacking,  the  colour  of  beer; 
A  boon  the  citizen's  hearts  to  cheer. 

In  fountains  at  every  corner  I 

And  though  with  the  bridges  we've  played  old  Nicki 
Sure  that  merely  shows  that  at  nothing  we'll  stick  i 
While  our  jolly  Lord  Mayor  is  a  regular  brick, 

A  proper  squared  stone  in  the  corner. 
The  thorough  drainage  is  ail  but  begun, 
The  Liffey  henceforth  shall  in  purity  run, 
And  our  corporate  labours  are  nearly  done, 

That  we  worked  at  so  well  in  the  corner. 

That  wonderful  volume  jiroduced  by  Thorn 

Is  crowded  with  all  the  work  we  have  done  ; 

In  "  the  .\unals"  at  page  eighteen  hundred  and  one, 

Just  up  at  the  top  in  the  corner. 
Oh  !  long  may  wave,  though  of  dingy  hue, 
Our  corporate  banner  supposed  to  be  blue. 
Emblematic  of  "we"  who  are  loyal  and  true, 

In  the  Mansion  House  garden's  corner. 

Then  oh  !  may  we  never  guilty  be, 
"  Of  the  pride  that  apes  humility," 
That  sin,  so  likes  the  devil  he. 

Below  in  his  warm  corner. 
But  stand  up  like  men  and  say  our  say; 
Let  the  people  know,  at  home  or  away. 
That  here  we  are  always  determined  to  stay, 

In  our  elegant  house  at  the  corner. 

Eus-in-Urbe,  0th  Oct.,  1879.  2. 


NOTES  OF  WORKS. 

A  new  mansion  for  Major-General  Dobhs 
is  being  erected  at  Greystones,  County 
Wicklow,  from  plans  by  Mr.  James  Price, 
C.E.,  architect.    Mr.  G.  F.  Tyrrell,  builder. 

At  same  place  a  mansion  is  nearly  com- 
pleted for  William  Pidgeon,  Esq.,  of  Athlone. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Bridgford,  architect ;  Mr.  G.  F. 
Tyrrell,  builder. 

At  D  rumree.  County  Meath,  a  new  glebe 
house  is  being  erected  from  plans  by  Mr.  J. 
F.  Fuller,  architect.    Same  builder. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Magdalen  Asylum, 
Lower  Leeson-street,  was  re-opened  on  Sun- 
day last,  after  painting  and  decoration  iu  an 
effective  style,  by  Messrs.  Gibson  and  Son, 
Mary-street. 

Under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  T.  N. 
Deane,  architect,  the  parish  church,  Roscrea, 
County  Tipperary,  is  undergoing  extensive 
alterations  and  improvements.  Mr.  G.  F. 
Tyrrell,  contractor. 

At  Cardiff,  South  Wales,  two  new  slaughter 
houses  have  been  erected,  at  a  cost  of  £{j,000 
I  each.     Mechanical   appliances    have  been 
j  provided  for  the  slaughtering  of  GOO  animals 
,  daily. 


New  schools  have  been  opened  at  Malahide, 
Co.  Dublin.  Tlioy  comprise  two  rooraw 
divided  by  folding  doors,  and  which  can  bo 
used  as  one  large  room  when  public  lectures 
or  concerts  are  to  be  held.  Tlie  large  room 
is  31  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  the  smaller  room  '20  ft. 
by  20  ft.,  the  whole  space  being  covered  by  a 
handsome  open  timber  roof  stained  and  var- 
nished, with  cross  framed  diagonals  at  the 
intersection.  The  new  premises  are  entered 
by  a  vestibule  formed  tiirough  old  building 
from  the  public  road,  while  the  remainder  of 
the  latter  is  converted  into  a  dwelling  for 
the  master  and  his  family,  consisting  of  living 
room  and  kitchen  on  ground  floor  and  three 
bedrooms  on  upper  floor.  The  work  has  been 
creditably  executed  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Brady,  of 
Dublin,  who  is  well-known  in  Malahide, 
having  built  the  new  glebe  house  and  the 
additions  to  the  church  a  few  years  since. 
The  schools  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  James 
Bell,  architect,  F'. R.I. A. I.,  county  surveyor, 
who  has  given  his  plans  and  superintendence 
gratuitously.    The  cost  will  be  under  i;600. 

The  new  Histological  Laboratory  of  the 
University  of  Dublin,  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion, is  situated  at  the  east  end  of  the  College 
Park,  adjacent  to  the  medical  school,  and  to 
the  anatomical  museum.  It  will  be  a  long 
building,  facing  north  and  south.  It  will 
consist,  beside  the  basement,  of  two  storeys. 
On  the  first  will  be  the  laboratory,  with  rooms 
for  the  professor  and  for  the  attendant.  The 
laboratory  will  be  a  long  room,  lighted  from 
the  north  by  several  large  windows.  Tliere 
will  be  three  rows  of  tables  along  the  room, 
giving  accommodation  to  seventy  students, 
and  allowing  to  each  3  ft.  in  space.  The 
students,  when  working,  will  face  the  light, 
an  arrangement  which  is  far  preferable  to 
that  by  which  they  have  the  light  at  the  side. 
On  the  second  storey  there  will  be  the  lecture 
theatre,  which  will  seat  upwards  of  a  hundred 
students,  and  in  which  the  lectures  on 
physiology  will  be  delivered.  Adjacent  to 
the  theatre  there  will  be  a  large  room  in 
which  apparatus  will  be  kept,  and  in 
which  preparations  can  be  made  for  lectures. 
In  addition  to  the  rooms  described,  the 
building  will  contain  lavatories  and  water- 
closets.  This  laboratory  will  supply  a  want 
greatly  felt  since  the  introduction  of  practical 
histology  into  the  curriculum  for  the  degree 
in  medicine.  Hitherto  the  demonstrations 
have  been  given  in  a  small  ill-lighted  room, 
capable  of  accommodating  at  most  twenty 
persons,  and  which  was  accessible  to  the 
students  only  during  the  short  term  that  the 
demonstrations  lasted. 


A  NARROW-GAUGE  RAILWAY  TO 
BALTINGLASS. 
Mr.  William  Lewis,  C.E.,  an  engineer  whii 
is  well  known  iu  connection  with  narrow- 
gauge  lines  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  has  sub- 
mitted a  plan  for  one  from  the  South  Wall, 
Dublin,  to  the  town  of  Baltinglass,  Co. 
Wicklow,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  i;207,00O. 
The  length  would  be  about  30  miles. 

The  narrow-gauge  system  has  many  merits 
to  recommend  it.  It  is  clieap  iu  construc- 
tion, and  can  be  worked  for  half  the  e.Kpeuse 
of  a  broad-gauge  railway.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  to  a  hilly  country,  whilst  merchandise 
of  every  description,  as  well  as  cattle,  can  be 
carried  upon  it.  The  carriages  would  be  7  ft. 
in  width.  In  the  matter  of  bringing  granite 
from  the  famous  quarries  about  Blessington, 
a  vast  saving  could  be  effected.  A  much 
larger  trade  in  this  stone  could  be  secured  if 
a  reduced  tariff  prevailed.  The  leading 
gentry  and  land-holders  of  the  western  poi-^ 
tion  of  tiio  country  are  f.ivourable  to  the 
scheme,  and  will  aid  in  forming  a  company. 
We  hope  soon  to  report  progress. 


MouE   Paupeks'   Luxukies  At  a  recent 

meeting  of  the  guardians  of  the  South  Dulilin 
Union,  Mr.  Sliackleton  called  attention  to  the  tact 
that  the  number  of  chickens  useil  in  the  house  lor 
the  half  year  ending  March,  1879,  was  4j,j,  while 
the  number  for  the  previous  year  was  only  100. 
The  master  was  directed  to  fiiniish  a  repnrt  on  the 
I  buiJcU,  and  alau  on  the  increase  ol  the  Ijrandy  used. 
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THE  KOYAL  COMMISSION  ON 
THE  SANITARY  STATE  OF  DUBLIN. 

In  onr  issue  of  the  1st  we  gave  some  brief 
particulars  of  the  inquiry  that  opened  on  the 
:i()th  ult.  in  the  City  ilall,  before  Messrs. 
Rawliuson,  C.B., C.E.,  and  Dr.  F.X.  MacCabe, 
the  coQimissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  sewerage  and  drainage  of  the 
city.  The  report  read  by  the  Town  Clerk, 
giving  a  history  of  what  had  been  done  in  the 
matter  of  drainage  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  was  an  important  one,  and  elicited  the 
commendation  of  the  chief  commissioner. 
A  portion  of  Mr.  Neville's  evidence  on  the 
first  day  was  also  important,  but  we  shall  not 
stop  hero  to  point  out  some  mistakes  or 
errors  in  respect  to  bis  evidence  re  house 
drainage. 

In  concluding  the  proceedings  of  the  day 
the  chairman  oliserved  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying  there  was  not  a  single  residence  of 
a  citizen  in  Dublin,  or  of  a  single  nobleman 
in  Ireland,  the  drains  and  sewers  of  which 
had  not  been  improved  or  changed  within  the 
last  dozen  years,  which  were  not  in  a  had, 
dangerous,  unwholesome  condition.  Marl- 
borough House,  the  residence  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  two  years  since  cost  £0,000  in  the 
removal  of  cess-pools  and  drains  from  under 
the  basement  to  the  outside.  It  was  only 
six  months  ago  since  the  drainage  of  Spencer 
House,  the  residence  of  the  late  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  James's- street,  had 
been  completed.  The  basement,  on  being 
examined,  was  found  to  contain  a  mass  of 
corrupt  and  cess-pool  matter.  It  was  all 
removed  and  the  residence  perfectly  drained 
at  a  large  cost.  He  mentioned  these  facts  to 
call  the  attention  of  people  who  live  under 
such  circumstances  to  the  danger  they  were 
running.  If  they  valued  money  more  than 
comfort  and  health,  they  were  living  in  a 
condition  of  life  which  was  not  worth  twelve 
months'  purchase.  In  Dublin  they  might 
have  perfect  sewerage  and  drainage  ;  but  if 
persons  of  wealth  who  lived  in  these  large 
houses  of  old  staudiug  had  not  their  places 
examined  and  properly  drained  they  were 
living  under  circumstances  of  great  dis- 
comfort and  of  danger  to  themselves  or  some 
members  of  their  family. 

On  Wednesday  the  1st  inst.,  Mr.  John 
M'Evoy  stated  that  when  it  was  found  the 
tenders  for  the  main  drainage  scheme  of 
1871  were  so  much  in  excess  of  the  estimates, 
a  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  in  the  Mansion 
House,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  carry 
out  its  views.  Sir  Arthur  Guinness  became 
chairman  of  the  committee,  which  drew  up  a 
memorial,  which  was  presented  in  December, 
1874,  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  by  whom  it 
was  forwarded  to  the  Corporation.  The 
Town  Clerk  had  referred  to  communications 
hetween  the  Government  and  the  Corporation 
in  July,  1870,  which  resulted  in  the  obtain- 
ing of  the  loan  of  £300,000.  At  that  time 
the  Corporation  was  ready  for  carrying  out 
the  main  drainage  scheme,  and,  as  they 
themselves  expressed  it,  "  all  they  wanted  to 
enable  them  at  once  to  commence  the  works, 
and  rapidly  complete  them,"  was  the  grant- 
ing of  this  loan,  which  they  obtained.  The 
Town  Clerk,  in  his  evidence,  was  silent  re- 
specting the  circumstances  under  which  the 
scheme  of  1871  was  introduced,  and  its  sub- 
sequent modifications.  The  scheme  itself 
would  be  found  described  in  a  report  handed 
in  by  Mr.  Neville  relating  to  1869.  Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette  proposed  to  convey  the 
whole  sewage  of  the  city  and  townships  of 
Rathmines,  Pembroke,  Clontarf,  and  other 
places,  by  gravitation,  to  the  North  Bull,  and 
to  be  there  discharged  an  hour  or  two  after 
high  tide  ou  the  ehb,  the  cost  to  be  defrayed 
by  a  uniform  rate  over  the  districts  drained. 
The  Board  of  Trade  reported  against  it,  as 
likely  to  lead  to  obstruction  in  navigation. 
In  consequence  of  that  objection,  the  scheme 
was  modified  to  provide  for  the  retention  of 
the  solid  sewage  in  tanks,  from  whence  it 
was  to  be  removed  from  time  to  time  by 
mechanical  means,  in  a  manner  not  perfectly 
understood.  The  Town  Clerk  had  further 
referred  to  an  injunction  sought  and  obtained 


in  1875.  This  injunction  was  obtained 
because  the  Corporation  did  not  comply  with 
the  Towns  Improvement  Act,  and  submit  the 
plans  and  scheme  to  the  ratepayers  for  their 
sanction. 

Mr.  Parke  Neville,  City  Engineer,  stated 
that  Pembroke  and  Rathmines  were  now 
altogether  out  of  the  scheme.  Clontarf  was 
inculded,  and  it  was  also  necessary  that 
Drumcondra,  the  newly  constituted  town- 
ship, should  be  drained  in  conjunction  with 
the  main  scheme.  The  Corporation  would 
require  a  contribution  from  these  townships 
for  their  drainage  with  the  city.  Witness 
gave  details  of  the  diiVerent  sewers  in  exist- 
ence and  of  those  pro])osed  to  be  constructed. 

The  chairman  entirely  aiiprovcd  of  the 
circular  sewers  ad()i)ted  by  Mr.  Neville  in 
preference  to  the  egg-shaped  sewers.  The 
use  of  concrete  was  a  great  advantage.  It 
only  recently  came  into  extensive  use,  and  it 
was  very  economical. 

Mr.  Neville  stated  that  the  proposed 
northern  high  level  intercepting  sewer  would 
commence  at  Arbour-hill,  and,  joining  the 
low  level  sewer  at  Sackville-street,  go  on  to 
the  North  Bull.  The  southern  high  level 
sewer  would  commence  at  Mount-street,  to 
Grattan-street,  and  under  the  Liffey  west  of 
Carlisle  Bridge.  The  northern  low  level 
sewer  would  commence  at  King's  Bridge,  and 
bo  carried  along  the  northern  line  of  quays. 
The  southern  low  level  sewer  would  com- 
mence at  Kilmainham,  and  he  carried  on  to 
Victoria-quay.  The  sewers  would  not  inter- 
fere with  the  quay  walls.  A  good  deal  of 
pumping  would  be  required  in  carrying  out 
the  works.  About  200  tons  of  sewage  went 
j  into  the  Lifley  every  day,  and  its  purifi- 
I  cation  and  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings 
of  the  people  should  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  chairman  said  lie  could  say  that  the 
tenement  houses  in  Dublin  were  as  bad  as 
places  possibly  could  be  in  which  human 
beings  were  supposed  to  reside.  At  the  same 
1  time  he  miglit  tell  them,  that  there  might 
not  be  despair  ;  he  had  seen  nothing  in 
Dublin  worse  than  what  he  had  seen  in 
England.  He  had  seen  things  as  bad  in 
what  was  called  rich  England  as  he  had  seen 
in  Dublin,  and  he  had  been  inspecting  since 
1848.  There  was  a  hope  that  improvement 
would  follow  exposure,  and  he  hoped  the 
sores  that  would  be  exposed  by  this  investi- 
gation would  be  healed. 

Mr.  Boyle,  Secretary  to  Public  Health 
Committee,  examined.  There  were  9,760 
tenement  houses  in  the  city.  Practically 
they  are  all  drained,  though  many  of  them 
imperfectly.  Special  attention  having  been 
directed  to  tenement  houses  beyond  all 
others,  more  care  has  been  given  to  their 
sanitary  improvements,  particularly  house 
drainage,  and  there  are  at  present  very  few 
of  them  that  have  not  effective  drainage. 
The  sanitary  authorities  had  proposed  to 
undertake  a  house-to-house  inspection  of  the 
whole  city,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the 
exact  state  of  things,  and  had  provided  £400 
in  their  estimates  so  far  back  as  last 
December.  They  intended  to  entrust  this 
very  important  duty  to  persons  with  such  a 
knowledge  of  structural  arrangements  as 
would  enable  them  to  detect  any  imperfection 
and  report  it. 

Ou  Thursday  Dr.  Grimshaw,  the  Registrar- 
General  for  Ireland,  stated  in  his  evidence  in 
reply  to  Dr.  MacCabe  that  before  he  had 
become  Registrar-General  he  devoted  con- 
siderable attention  to  sanitary  matters  in 
Dublin.  The  population  of  the  city,  according 
to  the  census  of  1871,  was  314,660,  and  of 
the  portion  within  the  municipal  boundaries 
■.:i4G.326. 

The  witness  was  examined  at  consider- 
able length  by  the  chairman  and  Dr.  MacCabe 
in  res-pect  to  the  state  of  the  Liffey  and  its 
efi^ect  on  the  health  of  the  people,  and  his 
conclusions  were  that  the  effect  was  inappre- 
ciable. In  reply  to  Dr.  MacCabe  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  system  of  house  drainage  on  the 
health  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Grimshaw  said  that  the 
system  of  house  drainage  was  exceedingly 
bad,  and  that  applied  to  all  classes  of  houses. 
There  was  no  system  adopted  by  the  Corpo- 


ration for  the  removal  of  house  refuse.  He 
had  no  doul)t  the  removal  of  house  refuse  at 
short  intervals  would  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  city.  After  some  evidence  as 
to  hospital  accommodation.  Dr.  Grimshaw, 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Furlong  as  to  the  high  rate 
of  mortality,  said  that  the  ordinary  sanitary 
affairs  are  a  very  serious  matter  in  considering 
the  health  of  the  city.  The  streets  are  not 
sufficiently  scavenged.  Filth  has  been 
accumulated  from  various  places  and  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  city.  The  people  who  clean 
ashpits  keep  manure  yards,  and  sell  the 
manure  to  farmers  ;  and  he  was  sorry  to  say 
that  the  Corporation  have  the  manure  yards. 

The  further  examination  of  Mr.  James 
I  Boyle  was  then  resumed.  The  evidence 
related  to  the  domestic  scavenging,  and 
several  questions  bearing  upon  were  put  by 
the  Commissioners. 

After  further  questions  the  chairman  said 
that  if  the  Corporation  were  about  to  estab- 
lish a  cleansing  staff,  and  undertake  the 
cleansing,  it  could  only  be  done  fairly  and 
legitimately  by  charging  one  common  general 
rate,  and  distributing  that  over  the  entire 
property,  and  cleansing  and  scavenging  as 
much  as  might  be  necessary,  whether  it  was 
twenty  times  or  one  time. 

On  Friday  Mr.  Boyle  was  further  examined. 

Dr.  Cameron,  Superintending  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  was  then  examined  at  con- 
siderable length.  He  said  : — The  river  has 
an  injurious  effect  on  the  health  of  the  city 
generally.  The  Liffey  is  an  open  sewer  or 
ditch,  and  the  decomposing  matter  in  the 
bed  of  the  river  is  occasionally  quite  bare, 
and  in  hot  weather  it  is  most  offensive.  The 
bad  effects  on  the  banks  of  the  river  are 
lessened,  as  the  noxious  gases  are  largely 
oxidised  owing  to  the  open  space  about  the 
river.  The  mortality  is  rather  lower  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  than  in  other  places  of  the 
city  ;  but  in  stating  this,  the  superior  class 
of  houses  along  the  banks  of  the  river  should 
be  taken  into  consideration.  It  is  not  fair 
to  compare  the  mortality  of  this  class  of 
houses  with  houses  in  the  purlieus  of 
Church-street,  Plunket-street,  and  such 
places,  where  the  lowest  class  of  the  people 
reside.  People  of  the  highest  respectability 
reside  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and,  taking 
the  houses  along  the  river,  they  are  altogether 
of  a  superior  class  ;  so  the  comparison  is  not 
fair,  as  the  conditions  are  not  similar.  Cities 
built  on  estuaries  of  rivers  are  generally  un- 
healthy, and  Dublin  is  naturally  unhealthily 
situated.  Many  of  the  basements  of  the 
houses  are  below  low  water  mark,  and  this 
acts  injuriously  on  the  health  of  the  city. 
It  would  be  possible  if  a  place  was  reclaimed 
at  the  North  Wall  to  make  it  a  receptacle  for 
refuse  without  being  dangerous,  if  allowed 
to  remain  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time. 
It  is  a  question  worthy  of  consideration.  I 
find  that  the  liquid  matter  which  passes 
through  sewers  in  Dublin  has  no  more  odour 
than  water.  In  reply  to  Dr.  MacCabe  witness 
said  a  great  many  waste  products  flowed  into 
the  Liffey  which  might  be  utilised.  The 
Vartry  is  a  perfectly  pure  and  wholesome 
water  ;  the  canals  furnished  very  impure 
water ;  city  pump  water  contains  great 
quantities  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  it  was  not 
wholesome  to  driuk  such  water. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  MacCabe  as  to  his  opinion 
of  tenement  houses.  Dr.  Cameron  regretted 
he  could  not  express  the  same  favourable 
opinion  as  he  had  given  relative  to  the  water 
supply.  He  said  a  large  portion  of  them 
were  in  a  deplorable  state.  As  to  suggesting 
a  remedy,  the  witness  could,  if  the  matter  of 
expense  was  not  an  element.  The  efforts 
made  to  establish  tenements  for  the  working 
classes  have  been,  so  far  as  the  lowest  class 
of  the  community  is  concerned,  a  failure. 
They  have  been  built  for  a  class  of  persons 
who  give  the  sanitary  authority  little  trouble. 
They  are  persons  paying  weekly  rents  of 
from  3s.  6d.  to  Os.  ;  the  persons  I  speak  of 
pay  weekly  rents  of  from  8d.  to  2s.  6d.,  and 
with  the  exception  of  some  private  persons  who 
have  built  little  cottages,  no  efforts  have  been 
made  on  their  behalf.  The  soil  of  Dublin  is 
very  damp,  and  the  consequent  diseases  of 
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of  the  respiratory  organs  was  the  chief  cause 
of  the  high  death-rate.  Paviug  would  on 
that  account  be  a  most  important  sanitary 
measure. 

In  reply  to  questions  respecting  diseased 
meat  Dr.  Cameron  stated  that  a  vast  quantity 
of  it  was  taken  into  the  market  and  sold. 
He  was  the  first  to  organise  an  inspection 
over  meat,  and  it  had  frequently  been  stated 
that  in  Dublin  the  most  perfect  system  was 
carried  out  with  reference  to  the  inspection 
of  meat. 

The  chairman  said  it  was  quite  possible  to 
make  Dublin  as  healthy  a  city  as  any  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  if  only  what  sanitary  science 
might  do  for  the  site  were  carried  out. 

To  Mr.  Furlong — I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
cattle  dying  from  pleuro-pneumouia  are  sold 
and  eaten  for  human  food.  The  boards  of 
guardians  permit  of  their  officers  selling  it, 
but  they  were  opposed  in  so  doing  on  every 
possilile  occasion.  Witness  believed  with 
Dr.  Angus  Smith  that  chemical  works  have 
no  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  people  ;  and 
he  did  not  think  those  about  Dublin  were 
more  than  an  annoyance.  Regarding  the 
poorer  classes  he  said  the  inner  clothing  and 
their  bedding  were  simply  awful,  and  there  ! 
ought  to  be  cheap  baths  and  wash-houses 
established.  The  Mendicity  Institution  he 
regarded  as  a  failure  ;  the  prices  were  too 
high  ;  and  it  was  held  in  such  regard  that 
respectable  people  would  not  go  there. 
Witness  himself  wished  to  state  that  domestic 
scavenging,  if  adopted,  should  be  carried  out 
by  the  Corporation,  and  the  filth  removed  as 
often  as  possible. 

Alderman  MacDermott,  Chairman  of  the 
Artisans"  Dwellmgs  Committee  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, detailed  the  action  of  the  committee. 
He  said  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act  was 
passed  in  1875,  and  action  was  taken  on  it  by 
the  Corporation  in  1870.  Out  of  twelve  un- 
liealtliy  areas  in  the  city  which  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  reported  two  were  selected. 
The  Coombe  was  chosen  as  the  first  place  to 
put  the  act  into  operation.  A  confirmation 
order  was  obtained  from  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  in  May,  1877.  A  loan  of  £20,000 
was  obtained  in  February,  1878.  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald, the  valuator  of  the  Corporation,  gave 
i'11,134  as  his  valuation  of  the  premises 
required.  The  Government  valuator  after- 
wards awarded  £'14,420.  In  a  very  short 
time  they  expected  to  commence  operations. 

Mr.  Richard  Hassard,  C.E.,  was  next 
examined,  and  gave  a  detail  of  his  scheme  for 
tlie  main  drainage  of  the  city,  which  we  give 
elsewhere. 

On  Tuesday  the  7th,  the  inquiry  was 
resumed.  A  discussion  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  proceedings  ensued  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Neville's  scheme.  Mr.  Hassard,  C.E., 
wished  to  see  the  plans  of  Mr.  Neville's 
scheme  without  the  prices,  and  Mr.  Palles, 
C.E.,  agreed  with  Mr.  Hassard,  that  the 
plans  asked  for  should  be  shown. 

Mr.  Rawlinson — As  the  engineering  mem- 
lier  of  the  Commission,  I  must  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  replying  to  you.  I  think  you 
should  put  some  trust  in  my  knowledge  and 
independence.  I  must  shun  any  sort  of  ap- 
parent rivalry.  I  don't  feel  myself  justified 
in  Hulijecting  Mr.  Neville  to  the  sort  of  cross- 
examination  that  you  wish  to  submit  him  to. 
You  make  take  it  for  grunted  that  I  shall 
make  myself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Neville's  figures  and  facts  before  I 
report,  but  I  wish  to  avoid  any  undue  forcing 
out  of  evidence.  Mr.  Neville  is  here,  and  if 
1)0  chooses  to  tender  the  evidence  you  ask 
for,  I  certainly  shall  not  object  to  take  it. 

Mr.  Hassard  said  the  reason  he  asked  for 
Mr.  Neville's  plans  was  that  Mr.  Neville,  re- 
porting on  the  subject  in  1877 — since  which 
time  there  had  been  no  material  change  in 
the  prices  of  materials  and  labour — said  that, 
in  order  to  carry  out  a  really  efficient  system 
of  main  drainage  for  the  City  of  Dublin,  a 
mm  of  i;4.'>0,0()0  should  be  provided. 

Mr.  KawlinHon — If  I  choose  to  say  ditto  to 
that  in  my  report,  the  Corporation  can  after- 
wards please  themselves  ;  but  I  can  tell  you 
that  1  shall  not  say  ditto  to  it  unles«  I  shall 
have  been  convinced  from   my  personal 


examination  and  knowledge  that  such  an 
estimate  is  necessary.  When  I  say  "  I  "  of 
course  I  mean  as  the  member  of  the  Com- 
mission on  whom  the  burden  of  the  engineer- 
ing question  must  fall. 

Mr.  Palles,  C.E.,  detailed  the  scheme  for 
metropolitan  drainage  proposed  by  Mr. 
Cotton,  Mr.  Price,  and  himself,  in  1874.  The 
plan  he  now  submitted  was  a  modification 
of  what  was  then  put  forward.  They  pro- 
posed to  utilise  the  outfall  sewer  at  present 
in  course  of  construction  by  the  Rathmines 
and  Pembroke  Commissioners,  and  which 
dischai-ged  at  the  White  Bank  on  the  north 
side  of  the  South  Wall  of  the  Liffey,  using 
that  sewer  for  the  discharge  of  the  whole  of 
the  sewage  of  the  southern  district  of  the 
city  and  Kilmainham  township.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  the  sewage  should  be  discharged 
only  during  the  four  hours  when  the  ebb  tide 
ran  strongest.  The  sewage  of  the  north  side 
of  city  they  would  deliver  into  a  concrete 
reservoir  to  be  constructed  on  the  east  side 
of  the  new  docks,  from  which  it  would  be 
discharged  into  the  deep  water-channel  of 
the  river  during  three  hours  of  the  strongest 
ebb. 

Mr.  James  Price,  C.E.,  was  examined  in 
support  of  the  scheme  with  which  he  was 
associated  with  Mr.  Palles,  and  stated  one 
advantage  of  it  was  that  the  mixing  of  the 
sewage  with  the  salt  water  of  the  river  would 
take  place  in  still  water,  whereas  in  the  case 
of  an  outfall  below  Poolbeg  the  waves  caused 
by  south-easterly  winds  would  throw  the 
sewage  back.  He  believed  the  eff'ect  of  the 
mixture  of  salt  water  was  to  render  the 
sewage  harmless. 

The  chairman  said  there  was  strong 
evidence  the  other  way — -namely,  that  the 
product  of  a  mixture  of  sewage  with  salt 
water  was  more  injurious  than  the  result  of 
a  similar  amount  of  sewage  mixed  with  fresh 
water.  The  present  depth  of  the  river 
channel  was  due  to  dredging,  and  the  pro- 
bability was  that  if  that  operation  were  dis- 
continued it  would  fill  up  again.  Therefore 
the  Port  and  Docks  Board  would  look  with 
jealousy  upon  any  scheme  that  would  affect 
the  depth  of  the  river  channel. 

Mr.  Price  did  not  think  that  the  state  of 
the  Liffey  was  the  main  cause  of  the  bad 
sanitary  state  of  the  city.  The  main  causes 
of  it  were  the  unsanitary  condition  of  the 
houses  and  the  condition  of  the  soil  under- 
neath them.  In  illustration  of  this  he  would 
mention  the  case  of  a  friend  of  his  whose 
family  were  always  ill  in  the  house  in  which 
they  resided.  'The  gentleman,  who  was  an 
engineer,  purchased  the  house,  and  on  exa- 
mination of  the  foundations  found  three  feet 
of  the  foulest  earth  saturated  with  sewage 
underneath  them.  He  put  down  fresh  soil 
and  concrete  over  it,  and  afterwards  none  of 
I  his  family  were  ill.  The  remedy  would  be  to 
remove  the  tainted  soil,  and  put  concrete 
between  the  new  soil  and  the  foundations. 

Mr.  Rawlinson — Even  the  purest  soil  ought 
not  to  be  left  under  a  basement  without  con- 
crete over  it. 

Mr.  Price — The  new  building  regulations 
of  the  Corporation  provide  that  that  shall 
be  so. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Doherty,  C.E.,  contractor  for 
the  re-building  of  Carlisle  Bridge  and  other 
works  under  the  Port  and  Docks  Board,  was 
next  examined.  He  had  for  a  long  time 
taken  a  great  interest  in  the  main  drainage 
question  and  possessed  some  knowledge  of  it, 
having  on  two  occasions  sent  in  tenders.  In 
1873  he  tendered  for  £775,000,  which  was 
£100,500  under  the  next  lowest  tender  ;  and 
again  in  1874  for  £480,000.  It  was  now 
admitted  that  the  most  economical  method 
was  to  discharge  the  sewage  into  the  sea. 
The  utilisation  of  sewage  was  now  an  admit- 
tedly exploded  theory.  Dublin  was  naturally 
divided  into  two  portions  by  the  River 
liiffey,  and  he  therefore  proposed  that  there 
should  be  two  outfalls — one  on  the  north 
side,  and  the  other  on  the  south  side.  The 
northern  sewer  would  conimouce  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Conyngham-road  with  Parkgate- 
street,  and  would  be  near  the  concrete  wall, 
I  east  of  the  new  tidal  dock.    The  length  of 


the  sewer  would  be  6,500  yards.  The  south- 
ern sewer  would  commence  at  King's  Bridge, 
and,  passing  by  Beggar's  Bush  and  Irishtowii 
Church,  would  discharge  at  a  point  nearly 
opposite  the  northern  outfall.  The  length 
of  this  sewer  was  7,000  yards.  He  believed 
that  a  great  saving  could  be  effected  by  using 
concrete  and  Portland  cement  instead  of 
bricks.  He  felt  sure  that  by  his  plan  of 
sewers  the  drainage  would  not  be  driven  back 
when  the  tide  rose.  The  outlet  of  his  sewers 
would  be  8  ft.  or  9  ft.  above  low  water  at  a 
spring  tide.  There  would  be  a  fall  of  4  ft. 
from  the  beginning  of  the  sewer  to  its  outfall. 
The  flood  water  would  be  prevented  from 
running  up  the  sewer  and  driving  the  sewage 
back  by  iron  gates  at  the  outlet.  He  would 
make  his  sewers  self-containing  during  the 
period  of  high  tide.  His  estimate  for  his 
scheme  was  £250,000,  and  he  would  under- 
take to  carry  it  out  himself  for  that  figure 
to-morrow,  if  lie  was  allowed. 

Mr.  Hassard  said  if  he  were  to  use  con- 
crete instead  of  brick  he  could  reduce  his 
estimate. 

Mr.  Rawlinson  said  he  would  like  to 
impress  on  all  the  engineers  that  no  mag- 
nificent or  grand  plan  was  wanted.  The 
question  was  what  would  be  adequate  to  meet 
the  requirements  at  the  least  cost.  He  did 
not  care  about  a  grand  scheme  unless  it  pro- 
duced grander  results  than  a  plain  one. 

Mr.  Doherty  said  the  cost  of  materials  was 
now  very  much  lower  than  in  1873,  when  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  drainage  scheme  was 
£775,000.  Iron,  for  instance,  was  then  £13 
a  ton,  now  it  was  £5. 

Mr.  Rawlinson  said  the  city  had  bad  a 
great  escape  from  a  great  increase  of  taxation 
to  carry  out  that  very  expensive  plan. 

Mr.  Shannon,  solicitor,  asked  Mr.  Doherty 
if  he  was  aware  that  there  was  a  number  of 
citizens  in  Dublin  who  believed  that  tho 
utilisation  of  sewage  was  anything  but  an 
exploded  theory  ?  Did  he  know  that  outside 
Edinburgh  there  were  meadows  the  value  of 
which  had  been  increased  from  from  2s.  6d. 
an  acre  to  £40,  by  the  utilisation  of  sewage 
for  their  irrigation  ?  Mr.  Doherty  said  he 
was  aware  of  the  meadows  at  Edinburgh. 

The  chairman  said  that  there  were  a 
number  of  circumstances  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  regard  to  the  utilisation  of 
sewage,  and  the  general  opinion  of  engineers 
at  present  was  that  in  cases  of  proximity  to 
the  sea,  it  was  the  best  plan  to  discharge  the 
sewage  into  the  sea.  It  was  very  bad  politi- 
cal economy  to  spend  thirty  shillings  to 
gain  a  pound. 

Mr  Charles  Burdett,  Associate  of  the  Sani- 
tary Institute  of  Great  Britain,  was  proposed 
to  be  examined. 

The  Chairman  said  there  was  no  necessity 
for  examining  an  English  engineer  on  Irish 
affairs. 

On  Wednesday,  the  sixth  day,  Mr.  Frederick 
W.  Pirn,  on  the  part  of  the  Sanitary 
Association,  concurred  as  to  the  bad  state  of 
the  Lifi'ey,  the  tenement  houses,  and  the  de- 
fective public  scavenging. 

Alderman  Harris  gave  evidence  as  to  the 
financial  position  of  the  Corporation,  and 
made  some  brief  allusions  to  the  "Jerry  ' 
houses  which  have  been  erected  in  Dublin, 
and  their  "scamped"  drainage.  He  also 
spoke  of  a  numi)er  of  streets  without  sewers. 
The  chairman  remarked  that  the  Corporation 
of  Liverpool  had  expended  several  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pounds  in  buying  up  and 
getting  rid  of  "  Jerry  "  houses.  Dr.  James 
Moore,  F.R.C.S.I.,  allowed  there  were  some 
improvements  in  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  city  since  1873,  but  was  of  opinion  that 
the  drainage  of  even  the  best  of  the  private 
houses  in  the  city  was  defective.  He  also 
alluded  to  the  defective  scavenging,  and  thj 
existence  of  the  sweating  system  in  tenement 
houses. 

On  Friday,  the  seventh  day,  very  important 
evidence  was  tendered.  Professor  Henry 
Heniiessy  handed  the  Commissioners  a  paper 
dealing  with  the  questions  of  the  climate  of 
Dublin  and  its  sanitary  condition.  In  his 
opinion  the  health  of  tlie  city  depended  on 
three  things,  namely— the  supply  of  t'rcoli 
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air,  the  proper  removal  from  the  city  of 
liquid  matter,  and  the  proper  removal  of 
solid  mutter.  Professor  Hennessy  read  his 
liis  paper,  wliich  recommended  that  the 
worst  parts  of  Dublin  shouhl  lie  cut  tliroui^h 
by  a  few  hroad  streets,  an  ellicient  system  for 
the  removal  of  refuse,  and  that  tramways, 
railways  and  canals  should  he  made  available 
for  the  ])urposo.  Mr.  John  Dillon,  CE., 
read  a  valuable  ))apcr  dealing  with  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  city.  He  considered 
the  state  of  the  Ijill'ey  a  small  factor  in  the 
high  death-rate,  but  that  the  condition  of  the 
streets,  tenement  houses,  and  house  drains 
was  a  more  irn[)ortant  factor  in  the  high 
death-rate,  as  it  was  tlie  highest  in  the  loca- 
lities where  these  matters  were  neglected. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  the  dirty  habits  and 
driuikennoss  of  the  poor  was  chiefly  due  to 
overcrowding,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the 
largest  factors  in  the  high  death-rate.  Tlie 
Commissioners  jointly  expressed  their  sense 
of  the  high  value  of  Mr.  Dillon's  paper. 

Mr.  Joliu  P.  Grillith,  Assistant  Engineer 
of  the  Port  and  Docks  Board,  was  examintid 
at  considerable  length  by  the  chairman  as  to 
the  nature  and  present  condition  of  the  river 
stnd  port  geuerallj',  the  set  of  the  tides,  and 
other  engineering  details.  He  said  if  Mr. 
Hassard's  scheme,  having  an  outfall  at 
llowth,  was  carried  out,  nothing  would  come 
back  into  the  Port  of  Dul)lin,  but  the  sewage 
would  be  carried  past  Howth  Harbour,  and 
those  in  charge  of  its  interests  would  have  to 
look  to  them.  The  outfalls  which  had  been 
proposed  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river 
would  seriously  hamper  the  Port  and  Docks 
Board  in  the  execution  of  contemi)lated 
works,  as  such  outfalls  would  cast  more  or 
less  sewage  on  Clontarf  shore.  The  Port 
and  Docks  Board  would  oppose  the  reclama- 
tion of  land  on  the  North  Bull,  because  it 
would  lessen  the  area  wanted  for  the  deposi- 
tion of  sand  washed  in  from  the  sea,  and 
tend  to  raise  the  bar,  now  ahnost  a  thing  of 
the  past,  but  might  reform  if  existing  condi- 
tions were  altered. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Stephens,  cx-oflirio  guardian. 
North  Dublin  Union,  said  there  were  many 
houses  where  there  could  be  uo  connecting 
sewers,  as  there  were  no  mains.  He 
thought  the  officers  of  the  Corporation  did 
their  duty  as  well  as  they  could,  but  they 
were  underpaid,  and  had  too  many  masters. 
The  work,  in  his  opinion,  was  better  done 
when  the  city  was  under  Commissioners. 
Some  of  the  streets  were  in  a  disgraceful 
state,  owing  to  the  filth  thrown  into  them. 
Mr.  Bagot,  Secretary  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  believed  that  much  of  the  disease 
was  caused  by  the  offensive  gases  from  the 
house  drains,  the  want  of  proper  traps  at  the 
mouths  of  sewers,  and  that  the  law  was 
exceedingly  bad  in  respect  to  tenement 
Louses. 

We  hope  to  continue  in  our  next  issue. 


THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS 
AT  MANCHESTER. 

The  twenty-third  annual  congress  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Science  opened  at  Manchester  on  the 
1st  Inst,  in  the  new  Town  Hall,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Eraser, 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  inaugural  address 
was  an  excellent  one.  We  give  a  few  short 
passages  : — He  would  invite  them  to  con- 
sider with  him  some  of  the  problems  in- 
volved in  the  social  condition  of  great  cities. 
Within  the  radius  of  five  miles  of  Manchester 
there  must  be  aggregated  a  population  of 
probably  750,000  persons,  of  whom  about 
370,000  would  be  in  Manchester,  170,000  or 
180,000  in  Salford,  and  the  rest  in  suburban 
townships  with  local  self-government.  The 
distribution  of  population  in  these  great  in- 
dustrial centres  was  peculiar,  and  seemed 
to  follow  a  kind  of  law,  and  was  an  important 
element  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  they  wore 
considering  the  social  condition  of  the  people. 
They  would  hardly  find  one  of  their  wealthiest 
men  now  living,  as  formerly  was  the  case, 
within  two  miles  of  his  place  of  business  or 


of  the  Exchange.  The  shopkeeper  had 
migrated  into  the  suburban  townshijjs,  and 
the  centre  of  the  city  at  night  was  a  mass  of 
unoccupied  tenements.  The  working  class 
and  the  poor  still  clustered  thickly  together 
in  some  of  the  murkiest  and  dismallest 
quarters  of  the  town,  with  nobody,  i)erha})S, 
living  among  them  above  their  own  social 
level,  except  the  doctor  and  the  clergyman. 
The  two  main  questions  which  suggested 
themselves  in  connection  with  the  state  of 
things  were  education  and  health,  and 
on  both  these  he  proposed  to  speak. 
After  giving  some  statistics  on  the  subject  of 
education,  the  Bishop  went  on  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  public  health.  Good  health 
in  the  towns  might  be  said  to  depend  \\\)on 
four  primary  conditions — a  good  water 
sup])ly,  good  drainage,  good  diet,  well-con- 
structed and  wholesome  houses.  The  chief 
difficulty  in  dealing  witii  these  great  and  im- 
portant questions  afi'ecting  the  public  health 
arose  from  the  fact  that  municipal  bodies 
and  local  hoards  rarely  attacked  the  evil 
until  it  had  i)ecome  intoleraljle,  and  wiienthey 
did  attack  it  they  found  it  encunil)er<id  with 
so  many  vested  interests  or  ac(juirod  rights 
that  it  was  ahnost  impossible  to  deal  with  it 
elVectually,  except  at  a  cost  which  was  enough 
to  frighten  them  from  dealing  with  it  at  all. 
After  referring  to  the  imi)rovcments  made  of 
recent  years  in  the  sanitary  condition  of 
Manchester,  the  Bishop  remarked  that  the 
city  was  not  paradise  nor  even  Arcadia  ;  but  he 
suspected  peoi)le  died  even  iu  Arcadia,  and 
if  they  died  in  Manchester  it  was  not  for 
want  of  that  reasonable  care  being  taken 
which  might  enable  them  to  live.  Ou  the 
snl)ject  of  cemeteries  he  remarked  that  i)efore 
long  we  should  have  to  face  the  problem 
"  how  to  bury  our  dead  out  of  sight  "  more 
practically  and  more  seriously  than  we  had 
hitherto  done.  Cemeteries  were  becoming 
not  only  a  difficulty,  an  expense,  and  an  in- 
convenience, but  also  a  danger.  How  to 
encourage  habits  of  thrift  and  providence, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  suppress  the  ten- 
dency to  pauperism  and  mendicancy,  were 
two  of  the  most  important  and  difficult  social 
problems  presented  by  populations  aggre- 
gated in  large  masses,  and  there  were  uo 
questions  in  which  a  more  careful  discrimina- 
tion was  needed  to  arrive  at  a  true  estimate 
of  the  case.  That  there  was  a  thriftless 
section  in  every  class  of  society,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  there  could  be  no 
doubt,  and  it  was,  probably,  also  true  that 
all  members  of  all  classes  had,  in  the  last 
few  years,  been  living  at  a  more  extravagant 
rate  than  prudence  could  justify.  At  the 
same  time  there  were  many  encouraging 
symptoms  on  the  other  side.  He  was  glad 
to  observe  iu  a  very  recent  return  that  even 
in  this,  as  he  was  afraid  we  must  call  it, 
calamitous  year  the  withdrawals  from  the 
savings  banks  had  not  exceeded  the  deposits 
by  a  larger  sum  than  about  ^100,000.  The 
working  class  had  many  other  opportunities, 
and  chose  many  others  —  not  all  of 
them  very  wise  or  felicitous — of  in- 
vesting their  money  than  with  either  the 
Post  Office  or  the  trustees'  savings  banks. 
After  some  remarks  on  the  amusements  of 
the  people,  and  quoting  a  letter  from  the 
medical  officer  of  the  Manchester  Corporation 
on  the  condition  of  the  town  and  the  dwel- 
lings of  the  people,  his  lordship  concluded 
by  asking  could  some  principles  of  social 
science,  if  such  a  science  could  be  constructed, 
be  impressed  on  men's  minds  without  an 
appeal  to  religious  sanction  and  religious 
motives,  and  he  frankly  confessed  he  did  not 
think  they  could.  The  utilitarian  philosophy 
was  notoriously  deficient  iu  motive  power, 
and  the  great  social  doctrines  of  Christianity 
were  all  based  on  the  idea  of  brotherhood. 

In  the  Art  Department,  Mr  Horsfall  read 
a  paper  on  "  By  What  Means  could  the 
Inhabitants  of  Large  Towns  be  induced  to 
buy  Samples  of  Good  Art."  He  said  photo- 
graphs, photo-engravings,  and  chromo-litho- 
graphs  of  good  pictures  are  now  so  cheap  that 
well-paid  workpeople  can  afford  to  buy  several 
such  copies  every  year.  The  crowds  of 
workpeople  round  printsellers'.windows  show 


that  good  pictures  have  some  interest  for 
workpeople.  Why  is  it  that  as  a  rule  only 
worthless  engravings  and  coloured  prints 
are  found  in  their  houses?  The  chief 
reasons  probably  are  that  few  workpeople 
know  that  some  cojiies  of  good  pictures 
are  cheap,  and  that  they  don't  know 
enough  about  the  sulijects  of  the  pictures 
they  see  to  care  very  deeply  for  them. 
He  suggested  that  in  every  town  a  number 
of  i)cople  conversant  with  art  should  select 
such  good  cheap  copies  of  pictures  as  they 
tiiink  can  be  interesting  to  workpeople  by 
explanation,  and  that  they  have  printed  on 
slips  of  paper,  one  of  which  shall  be  sold 
with  each  cojjy,  a  statement  of  tlieir  reasons 
for  choosing  it,  a  brief  criticism  of  its  merits 
and  defects,  an  explanation  of  tlie  incident 
or  thing  which  it  represents,  and  of  the  con- 
nection existing  between  what  it  represents 
and  incidents  or  things  known  to  most  work- 
people, the  price  of  the  copy  and  of  a  simplo 
frame  for  it.  If  print-sellers  would  not  sell 
the  chosen  copies  and  the  printed  slips,  a 
collection  could  be  placed  in  the  local  picture 
gallery,  or  arrangements  be  made  for  their 
iieing  sold  by  the  local  agent  of  the  Society 
for  the  Dilfusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

On  Friday  the  Hon.  Lyulph  Stanley,  Presi- 
dent of  the  liducation  Section,  delivered  aa 
address  on  the  subject,  confining  himself  to 
the  consideration  of  the  secondary  and 
higher  education. 

In  the  Jurisprudence  Department  the 
special  question  of  the  day  was.  "  What  is 
the  Mode  in  which  Charitable  Endowments 
can  be  dealt  with  when  their  objects  have 
iiecome  changed  in  character,  or  nnsuited  to 
the  present  wants  or  usages  of  good  Society." 
Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse,  K.C.S.I.,  who  intro- 
duced the  subject,  urged  that  the  charity 
commissioners  should  be  clothed  with  much 
wider  powers,  that  they  should  not  only  be 
able  to  take  the  initiative  in  all  cases,  what- 
ever the  value  of  the  endowment  might  be, 
but  should  be  able  to  declare  new  trusts 
whenever  the  original  ones  were  pernicious 
or  substantially  useless.  As  long  as  we  had 
no  adequate  local  authorities  the  initiative 
ought  to  rest  with  a  central  one,  and  then  he 
thought  there  should  be  an  appeal  in  cases 
where  the  value  was  sufficient  to  justify  so 
expensive  a  proceeding. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Dr.  John 
Watts  said  the  question  they  had  to  consider 
in  connection  with  endowments  was,  did  the 
world  belong  to  the  living  or  to  the  dead  ?  If 
it  belonged  to  the  living  what  had  the  dead  to 
do  with  it  ?  It  seemed  to  him  that  any  en- 
dowments which  were  left  for  any  purpose 
whatever  ought  to  be  sui)jected  to  revision  at 
least  every  fifty  yeai"s.  If  not,  we  thi-ew  away 
our  experience,  and  suffered  ourselves  to  be 
tied  by  the  wills  of  people  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  times  or  wants  of 
the  people. 

In  the  Art  Department  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion took  place,  "  On  the  Moral  and 
Artistic  Aspects  of  the  Stage,"  Mr.  Herman 
Vezin,  the  actor,  having  contributed  a  paper 
on  the  subject,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  W. 
Grace  of  Manchester. 

The  Rev.  F.  C.  Woodhouse,  Rector  of  St. 
Mary's,  Hulme,  Manchester,  followed  with  a 
paper  on  the  same  subject. 

In  the  Health  Department  there  was  a 
discussion  on  the  question  of  intemperance. 

In  the  Economy  and  Trade  Section  the 
question  of  our  railway  system  was  under 
discussion,  Mr.  E.  J.  Watherston  (London) 
giving  an  elaborate  review  of  the  history  and 
position  of  our  railways,  contending  they 
ought  to  be  national  and  not  private  pro- 
perty. In  half  a  century  we  had  revolution- 
ised our  social,  commercial,  and  inter- 
national relations.  Projected  amid  sneers, 
contempt,  and  opposition,  their  construction 
was  left  to  private  enterprise.  Later,  their 
importance  being  appreciated  in  other  coun- 
tries, such  as  lielgium,  public  opinion  de- 
cided that  they  ought  to  be  national  pro- 
perty. The  first  trunk  line  from  London — 
that  to  Birmingham — cost  a  struggle  of  three 
years  in  Parliament,  and  then  to  make  it  five 
years  instead  of  one,  and  four  millions 
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instead  of  one  and  a-half,  in  order  to  avoid 
intermediate  towns,  which  were  afterwards 
glad  to  get  their  little  branches.  Neverthe- 
less the  line  soon  proved  a  commercial  suc- 
cess, and  the  tide  turned.  Having  taken  the 
place  of  the  Queen's  highway,  railways  ought 
to  be  public  property,  managed  for  the  benefit 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  nation.  Instead  of 
1.000  directors  and  scores  of  managers,  with 
allowances  equal  to  those  of  Cabinet 
Ministers,  there  ought  to  be  a  central  govern- 
ment, with  the  service  arranged  to  meet  the 
utmost  public  convenience.  There  need  be 
few  trains  running  at  more  than  thirty  miles 
an  hour.  Goods  trains  might  often  run  on 
separate  lines. 

Among  the  subjects  in  the  other  sections 
on  this  day  were  the  treatment  of  habitual 
criminal  defects,  of  public  elementary 
schools,  which  could  be  amended  by  the  Kin- 
dergarten system,  domestic  water  supply, 
and  the  reform  of  the  land  laws. 

On  Monday,  6th  ult.  Lord  Reay,  President 
of  the  Economy  and  Trade  Department,  de- 
livered the  opening  address  on  Land  Tenure, 
entering  into  a  review  of  the  French  land 
system,  and  the  British  and  other  advocated 
systems.  His  Lordship  concluded  a  long 
address  by  expressing  his  belief  that  the 
agricultural  depression  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  our  system  of  land  tenure,  but  it 
should  lead  us  to  inquire  as  to  what  are  its 
weak  points,  and  in  laying  them  bare  may 
prove  the  way  to  a  state  of  things  which  will 
be  advantageous  to  the  landlords  and  to  the 
tenants. 

The  Jurisprudence  Section  was  the  best 
attended  on  this  day,  where  Dr.  Waddilove 
and  Dr.  Edgar  advocated  the  assimilation  of 
the  marriage  laws  of  England.  The  papers 
gave  rise  to  a  long  and  occasionally  animated 
discussion. 

In  the  Economy  and  Trade  Section  there 
was  a  large  attendance,  including  the  Bishops 
of  Manchester  and  Salford,  Mr.  Jacob  Bright, 
M.P.,  and  others.  Mr  John  Slagg  read  a 
paper  on  the  renewal  and  extension  of  our 
commercial  treaties  and  the  chief  obstacles 
to  the  general  adoption  of  Free  Trade.  A 
long  discussion  ensued. 

In  the  Art  Section  a  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  J.  Comyns  Carron  Art  Administration, 
in  which,  while  confessing  that  the  Royal 
Academy  had  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
over  the  progress  of  English  art,  he  com- 
plained that  it  had  been  guided  by  a  narrow 
conception  of  the  duties  it  had  undertaken, 
and  that  some  of  its  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers had  been  obliged  to  seek  abroad  the 
technical  training  needed  to  fit  them  for  their 
profession. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  "  Madeline"  win;;  of  the  Adelaide  Hospital, 
Pfter-street,  was  opened  yesterday  tiy  the  Mari|uis 
of  Aliercorii.  The  Messrs.  Hecl<ett,  South  Kiiig- 
gtreel,  were  the  builders.    Coit  £14,0U0. 

The  erection  of  the  new  Law  Courts,  London,  is 
bein<;  pushed  forward  witli  ureal  activity,  arid  sub- 
Kiantial  progress  will  be  made  before  winter  sets  in. 
The  block  on  the  western  side  of  the  f-reat  quad- 
ransle,  coniainina  jud<;es'  rooms  and  ehief  clerks' 
chambers,  is  in  process  of  beitifi  roofed  in,  and  tlie 
outer  walls  of  several  of  the  courts  on  the  eastern 
i«ideofllie  central  hall  are  ready  to  receive  the 
roof.  The  groined  stone  ceilin;^  of  the  central  hall 
18  already  commenced,  and  tlironuhout  the  building 
siyiis  of  rapid  advance  are  everywljere  apparent. 

Lake  Dwellings.— The  discovery  of  the  exis- 
tence ol  man  in  the  pleislocein  caves  of  Cappa;;h, 
Cou:iiy  VVaterford,  has  led  Mr.  It.  J.  Ussher  lo 
look  elsewhere  for  Ilie  records  of  pre-hisloric  man, 
and  hi"  researches  have  been  rewarded  by  the  dis- 
covery o(  a  crannoif,  or  old  lake-dwellin;;,  in  the 
Dubinarine  peat  of  Ardmore,  in  the  same  county. 
Prior  to  Mr.  Ussher's  examination  the  remaiiis 
were  rejiai  ded  as  those  of  ancient  salmon  weirs,  or 
similar  structures,  and  his  discovery  consequently 
gliows  Ihi:  desirableness  of  exauiiniiig  accumulations 
ol  a  like  kind  elsewhere. 

The  Dublin  Silk  and  Poplin  Weavers. — 
On  the  loth  iiist  the  Duchess  of  Marlboiougli  re- 
ceived a  depiiiation  at  the  Castle,  from  the  opera- 
tiie  silk  and  poplin  weavers  of  the  city,  to  confer] 
with  tbem  as  lo  llie  best  course  to  effect  a  revival 
of  llie  iritUe..    iier  Grace  said  that  it  principally  | 


lay  in  the  hands  of  the  weavers  lo  cause  a  revival, 
but  that  she  would  use  her  persoital  influence  to 
sufiplement  their  efforts.  Her  Grace  ad<led  that  if 
the  trade  was  to  be  successfully  restored  their  ener- 
gies should  be  devoted  lo  procuring  new  designs  to 
compete  with  foreign  goods. 

Sanitakt  House  Con'stuuction. — In  view 
of  the  domestic  dangers  to  heultli  arisina  from  iin- 
perlect  workmanship  by  plumbers,  and  the  use  of 
improper  (so-calleil)  "  sanitary  appliances,"  the 
Council  of  the  National  Health  Society  announce 
that  they  propose  to  orsaiiise  a  series  of  lectures 
and  demonstrations  on  elementary  sanitary  science 
to  working  plumbers.  At  the  close  of  each  series 
of  lectures,  money  prizes  will  be  awarded  lo  those 
who  gave  the  best  evidence  of  having  profiled  by 
the  leachins.  The  National  Health  Society  have 
reason  to  believe  that,  not  only  would  the  lectures 
be  very  numerously  attended,  but  that  the  matter 
would  become  ene  of  general  discussion  in  the 
workshops  ;  and  they  consider  that  such  a  move- 
ment can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  great  public  benefit. 

The  Bruce  Statue. — The  statue  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Robert  Bruce  in  front  of  the  new 
Town  Hall  at  Lochmaben  has  been  unveiled.  It  is 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  cross,  in  the  centre  of 
the  market-square.  It  is  hewn  out  of  freestone 
from  Fairliohn  Quarries,  Hawiek,  and  stands  on  a 
pedestal  10  ft.  high,  of  Dalbeattie  granite,  and 
bears  the  following  inscription  :  —  Robert  Bruce, 
born  July  12,  1274."  The  fiu'ure  itself  is  8  ft.  in 
heitilit,  and  the  king  is  represented  in  his  fighting 
gear,  wearing  a  crown  and  mantle  of  royalty.  He 
is  supposed  to  be  presiding  over  the  great  conven- 
tion of  the  estates  of  Scotlatid  held  at  Arbroath,  in 
1.320.  He  clasps  with  his  left  haiid  his  sheathed 
broadsword  ;  and  in  the  right,  which  is  resting  on 
the  thigh,  he  grasps  that  famous  appeal  to  the  Pope, 
of  whieli  the  original  is  understood  to  be  still  pre- 
served in  the  Register  House,  Edinburgh.  The 
sculptor  was  Mr.  John  Hutchison,  R.S.A.,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Straw  V^'ood.  —  A  new  use  for  straw  in  the 
preparation  of  an  artifical  wood  is  reported  from 
] llinois,  United  States.  Several  sheets  of  ordinary 
straw  board,  such  as  is  produced  in  a  paper-mill, 
are  taken,  according  to  the  tliickiiess  of  the  desired 
board,  aiid  are  passed  through  a  clieiiiical  solution, 
which  softens  the  filire  aiid  saturates  it.  They  are 
then  rolled,  ilried,  anil  hardeiied,  and  emerge  from 
the  machine  as  a  compact  block,  hard,  impervious 
to  water,  and  capable  of  taking  any  polish,  such  as 
of  walnut-wood  or  mahogany.  In  fact,  on  sawing 
It,  it  is  said  to  be  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from 
real  wood.  Another  application  of  the  same 
material  is  reported  from  San  Francisco.  Straw 
pulp  is  made  by  pressure  in  a  machine  into  Ihe  form 
of  barrels  and  kegs,  which  with  their  wooden  hoops 
only  weigh  about  16  lb.  The  cost  of  a  barrel  or  a 
pail  is  exactly  the  price  of  wooden  ones,  and  one 
man  only  is  required  lo  attend  to  three  machines, 
which  can  turn  out  760  barrels  per  day  of  10  hours. 

A  RCH.CE0L0GICAL  "  FiNDS"  AT  DONN  Y  BROOK. 

—  While  some  workmen  in  the  employment  of 
Messrs.  M  ardrop  and  Sons  were  excavaling  in  a 
field  adjoining  Seav iew-terrace,  Doniiybrook,  for 
Ihe  purpose  of  laying  the  foundation  of  some  build- 
ings now  in  progress,  they  came  across  a  large 
quantity  of  human  skeletutis,  most  of  them  in  a 
perfect  slate  of  preservation.  Besides  these  skele- 
tons were  found  a  two-edged  sword  and  two 
daggers  thickly  corroded  with  rust,  but  of  very 
antiqiiated  workmaiiship.  Some  coins  were  also 
discovered,  probably  of  copper,  but  with  the  date 
aiid  impressions  wholly  obliterated,  biiice  Ihe  dis- 
covery of  the  remains  fully  eight  cart-loads  of 
bones  have  been  removed  lor  intermeiit,  and  where 
the  men  are  still  excavating  the  ground  is  thickly 
interspersed  with  human  remains.  The  field  is  the 
property  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  [The  south  side 
ol  Dublin  as  well  as  tlie  north  has  been  Ihe  scene 
of  some  fierce  conflicts  in  pa«t  times,  and  there  has 
been  some  fighting  from  the  fields  of  Baggotralb  to 
Ruthmines  and  Rathlariiliam,  and  furllier  afield  ] 

A   New  Postage  Stamp  An  old  firm  in 

London  which  has  been  nianufaetiiring  postage 
stamps  for  Ihe  Post-office  since  the  institution  of 
the  penny  post  by  the  late  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  and 
whicli  has  always  adopted  Ihe  plan  of  steel  engrav- 
ing, wliicb  gives  i-ecurity  against  counterfeit  stumps, 
will  lose  the  contract  next  Christmas,  when  it  will 
be  given  lo  aneniinent  fi-m  of  stationers  in  London. 
In  Jainiary  of  next  year  a  postage  stamp  of  entirely 
new  design  will  be  issued,  one  out  of  many  designs 
of  her  Majesty  having  been  selected  alter  much 
consideration  by  the  Post-office  aulbcirilies.  Tlie 
new  stamp  will  not  be  steel  engraved,  but  printed 
on  the  lellerpress  system,  which,  allbougli  not  so 
proof  against  forgeiies,  satisfies,  it  is  stated,  Ihe 
reipiiremeuts  of  the  Posl-ottice  Department.  The 
change  III  the  conlrucl  which  has  iasted  lor  su  uiuny  ' 


years  has  been  made,  it  is  alleged,  tliroucb  eco- 
nomical motives,  as  the  subsiitulion  of  lelterpre*-* 
(or  steel  engraving  will  cfFect  a  con-iderable  saving. 
The  old  firm,  which  lias  so  long  held  the  contract 
for  the  manufacture,  will  be  obliged  to  discharge 
about  200  lianils  by  reason  of  its  loss. 

The  Leaning  Towers.— The  motto  of  a  tower 
should  be,  "  I  aspire,  but  I  am  strong;"  a  leaning 
tower  seems  to  suggest,  "  I  am  weak  because  I 
aspire."  Who,  putting  aside  the  marvel  of  Ihe 
thing,  can  help  regretting  that  the  noble  campanile 
of  Pisa  did  not  find  a  firmer  foundation?  and  tiiit 
h  even  more  true  of  the  towers  of  Bologna,  whose 
lines  are  simpler  and  severer.  They  stand  side  by 
side  on  the  Mercalo  di  Mezzo,  in  the  heart  of  the 
town.  The  older,  called  the  Torre  degli  Aainelli, 
built  in  the  begintiing  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  full 
90  yards  high,  and  leans  a  little  more  than  a  yard 
from  the  vertical  ;  Ihe  other,  the  Torre  Gai  isendal 
bull  tin  rivalry  a  few  years  later, leans  over  more  I  ban 
8  ft.,  and  thus  was  lelt  incomplete  at  a  height  oi 
138  ft.  Various  explanations  have  been  given  of 
these  leaning  lowers,  some  believing  that  they  were 
purposely  so  built.  Goethe's  reason, quoted  by  Mr. 
Hare,  is,  that  as  in  old  times  every  imfiortant 
family  possessed  a  tower,  Ibis,  when  vertical, 
became  a  familiar  and  common  object  ;  accordingly 
"  a  leaning  lower  was  built  ;  architect  and  owner 
attained  their  object  ;  the  mass  of  upright  towers 
are  just  glanced  at,  and  all  hurry  on  to  examine 
the  leaning  one."  Others  have  attributed  the  in- 
clination to  an  earthquake.  To  me  it  appears  more 
drobable  that  the  sole  cause  is  a  defective  founda- 
tion ;  for  at  Pisa  the  subsidence  evidently  com- 
menced early,  and  after  the  third  .stage  the  builders 
tried  to  remedy  the  evil.  La  Garisenda,  also,  is 
said  to  have  become  more  out  of  the  perpendienlar 
during  the  last  hundred  years. — Picturesque 
Europe. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

De  Oojimb's  SuRVF.r  — Hespectine  Sir  Bcrn.ird  De  Gomme's 
"  Survey  of  l)u()lin  Hurliour,  1()73,"  noiiced  in  our  opening 
article  in  last  issue,  we  are  assured  that  tlie  m.ip  tliat  was 
exiiiliited  at  a  meeting  in  tlie  Itoyal  Irish  Academy  in  18G1, 
repi  oduciiiK  I>e  Gomme's  scheme  was  uiade  tor  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Haliday,  by  Mr.  J.  S  Sloane,  C.E-.  whose  name 
is  pretty  well  known  to  our  reader-s.  The  "Observations, 
Explanatory,  &c,,"  tliat  accompanied  the  map  were  printed 
by  Mr.  Haliday  for  private  circulatiuii 

"  Thixgs  Not  Gbneually  Knows." — Owing  to  a  mistake  of 
tlie  compositor  the  words  "  toll-house  "  in  tlie  tliird  par.i- 
graph  or  the  above-named  article  in  last  issue  was  substi- 
tuted instead  of  tall  Aouse  ,  high  house)  the  bouse  ia 
question  being  a  lofty  one,  and  occupying  a  somewrtiat  ele- 
vated position. 

The  Sanitary  Commission. — Altliough  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion has  sat  for  several  days  and  registered  most  useful  and 
important  evidence,  yet  up  to  the  time  of  our  writing  there 
are  sun{lry  matters  of  a  seriaus  iiatui'e  having  a  bearing  oil 
the  sanitary  conilitinn  of  the  city  which  have  not  been 
touched,  and  others  which  have  been  but  barely  noticed. 
Possibly  some  of  these  matters  will  form  the  subject  of  a 
paper  that  may  reach  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner* 
before  they  complete  their  repoi-t. 

M.  D. — It  would  be  impossible  for  ns  to  find  room  for  one-sixtli 
of  the  matter  whicli  formed  the  subject  of  inquiry. 

C.  K.  I  City)— The  paper  is  too  long  to  'Ave  in  exleiiso,  but  its 
chief  points  will  lie  noiiced  in  due  time. 

J.  H.  (PInmber)  — Though  you  deal  to  some  extent  in  lead, 
you  liave  not  taken  the  lead  in  question,  as  otlier  workmen 
ill  the  building  hranclitii  have  wriiti'ii  Utters  in  relation  to 
the  want.  Give  us  a  short  letter  with  a  few  facts  and  prac- 
tical suggestions,  and  we  will  give  it  publicity. 

Citizen. — The  Corporation  at  present  has  its  bands  full;  wait 
a  little. 

A  Suburban  Bdilder — We  would  be  sorry  to  put  down  all 
suburban  builders  as  'scampers,"  tbongli  tliere  are  soin* 
"  scabby  sheep  "  among  the  fold  Architects  might  indeed 
BssKst  in  "  weeding  them  out,"  but  it  requires  some  courage 
to  "  bell  tlie  cat." 

We  are  obliged  through  pressure  on  space  to  bold  over 
several  papers  and  coniinuiiicatioMS. 

Rkceivkd— K  1).  b.— K  IC— T.  C.— P.  P.  -Archaeologist— 
G.  M.  (London)— Architect  (do.)— 11.  F.— J.  B.  C. 


NOTICE. 

ft  is  to  he  distinct! u  unile/srood  tJiataJthoii'jh 
we  (jive  place  to  letters  of  corresjwitdeiits,  u  e  do 
not  subsvriiie  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  our 
readers  notes  of  works  in  contemplalion  or  in 
proyress  in  town  or  country.  No  charye  it 
made  for  insertion. 

KATES  of  SUBSCRIPTION  to  IKl.SH  BUILDBlt. 
(Town.)      s.    d.  I  (Post.)      s.  d. 

Yearly    .    .    6    0  |  Yearly  ..80 
Half-yearly     '6    0    Half-yearly     4  0 
Quarterly     .    1    6  |  Quarterly    .    2  0 
Payable  in  advance. 

*^*  Stamps  may  be  remitted  in  payment  of 
small  amounts. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  h* 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Plter  Roe,  42,  Mabbol- 
street,  Dublin. 
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WE  are  now  Sole  Agents  for  Messrs.  J.  B. 
WHITE   <&   BKOTHEKS'   LONDON  POllTLAND 
CKMENT. 

VVc  liolJ  large  Stocks  of 

TIMBER, 
SLATES. 
CEMENT, 
PLASTER, 
IRONMONOERY,  and 
JOINERY  GOODS, 

Thomas  &  CJharles  IWartin, 

NORTH    WALL   SAW    MILLS,  DUBLIN. 


N 


OIITHUMBERLAND  SAW 

AND  JOINERY  WORKS. 


MILLS 


TIMBER,  SLATES,  BRICKS,  TILES,  SEWER  PIPES, 
HOME   AND   I'OKKIGN   FLOORING,   MOULDINGS.  &c. 
SPRUCE,  PINE,  MAHOGANY,  and  other  LEAVES, 
SCANTLINGS,  and  SLABS. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  JOINERY  WORK. 

NORTIIUMBEULAND  SAW  MILLS  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 
LOWRU  ABBEY  STREET. 


ROOFING  SLATES. 

I 'HE  Subscriber  is  now  discharging  in  Custom 
Hou    Docks,  ex  "  Catlierine,"  from  New  York: — 
4I),0U()   24"  X  H"    1st  quality  Green  American  Slates 
4!).000    '.'4"  X  14"         do.       lilue       do.  do. 
Tins  is  a  splendid  sliipment.   Buyers  should  call  and  Inspect 
quality.    I  will  sell  cheap  during  tlie  dLscluirge. 

WILLIAM  GRAHAM, 

3  liERESl'ORD-PLACE,  DUBLIN. 
P.S. — I  have  always  on  hands  a  larite  .stock  of  limber. 
Deals,  KloorinK  Boards,  &c.,  which  will  bo  sold  ou  very 
favourable  terms. 

Deals— St.  John'.s,  Miramichi.  Quebec,  and  Red. 

Timber — Pitch  Pine.  Yellow  Pine,  and  Mcmel. 

FlooriiiR  Hoards— 1st  quality  Norway  J  and  1  In. 

Lathwood  and  Plastcriiii;  Lath.s. 

Slates— Bangor,  American,  and  Carnarvon. 

Clay  Goods— Sewer  Pipes,  Flooring  Tiles,  Flro  Bricks, 

Fronting  Brick.s,  ,fec. 
Mouldings,  Architraves,  Norway  Poles,  Ac. 

JOHN  M'FERRAN  AND  CO., 
1  BERESFORD-PLACE.    Stores— Custom  IIou.se  Docks. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT. 


GEORGE  HOLMES  &  CO., 
^jortlanlr  (dement,  piaster  of  faris, 

AND  WHITING  MERCHANTS, 
2  and  3  Hanover-quay  Dublin. 


"nine  EZ.MS  BRAND" 


London  Portland  Cement, 

Slanul'actured  by 

FRANCIS  «c  C9.,  VAUXHALL, 

Obtained  First  Prize  at  Paris  Exliibition,  1878. 

Mole  Agents— BOY l»,  »*0!V,  &  Co. 

We  have  large  stocks,  both  in  bags  and  casks. 
Prices  particularly  low  at  present,  and  special  quotations  to  large 
consumers. 

We  are  also  in  position  to  deliver  through  the  city  and  suburbs 
ROMAN  CEMENT, 

PARIAN  CEMENT, 

PLASTIC  (English  and  Foreign), 
ROACH  LIME,  and 

HYDRAULIC  LIME, 
Prices  of  which  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  quoting  on  application 

BO~s'3D,  soisr,  <Sc  CO., 

ROGERSON'S  QUAY. 

Dublin,  1879. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHERS. 

rOOD  MANTEL  PIECES  made  to  any 

Design,  also  SHOP  FITTINGS,  &c.   First-rate  Work. 

Wholesale  Furniture  Manufactory, 

BY  STEAM  POWER, 

32  &  33  UPPER  ABBEY-STREET. 

T.  R.  SCOTT  &  CO. 

RETAIL    TIMBER  YARD. 


O    SHEPPARD   has  in   Stock  a  Great 

VJt  Variety  of  MARBLE  CHIMNEY  PIECES  of  the  Finest 
Workmansliip.  MONUMENTS,  CRESTS,  and  every  descrip- 
tion o(  ORNAMENTAL  WORK  exeuted in  Marble. 

T2  BLESSINGTON  STREET,  late  of  Oemond  Quay. 

VALUABLE  BUILDING  SITE. 

THE  South  City  Basin,  containing  about  3 
acres,  held  in  Fee-simple,  will  be  Sold  or  Leased  for  a 
long  term  for  Building  or  other  purposes.  The  Owner  will 
leave  out  the  greater  i)artof  the  purchase  money  on  mortgage 
.»t  5  per  cent.  For  particular*  apply  to  the  Owner,  John 
Flemino,  1  South  Great  George's- street;  or  to  Messrs.  G.  D. 
FoTxukLL  and  Son,  Solicitors,  46  F.ejt-street,  Dublin. 


MESSRS.  EARLEY  and  POWELLS  beg 
to  announce  that  Messrs.  Jolin  Ilardman  and  Co.,  ol 
No.  1,  Upper  Camden-street,  have  resigned  the  business  of 
Artists,  Sculptors,  Church  Painters,  and  Metal  Workers,  in 
their  favour. 

F'arley  and  Powells  have  added  to  the  above  mentioned 
business  the  Painting  and  Staining  of  Windows  for  ecclesias- 
tical and  domestic  buildings,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Henry  Powell,  who  conducted  the  Stained  Glass  Deparlnienl 
of  J.  11.  and  Co.,  Birmingham  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Thomas  Farley  is  the  only  Church  Decoratorllvingwho 
was  taught  his  profession  b)  the  late  A.  Welby  Pugin. 

E.  and  P.  being  thoroughly  practical  men  in  each  Depart 
ment,  are  enabled  to  supply  real  artistic  work  at  a  moderate 
cost.  They,  therefore,  respectfully  solicit  the  patronage  of 
the  Clergy  and  Gentry  of  Ireland. 

CAMDEN-STltEET  WORKS,  DUBLIN. 


ABERDEENSHIRE  POLISHED  GRANITE, 

For  C'lluniTls,  liuf<t  Pedestals,  .Moiiuinonts,  Tomtis,  biC. 

THESE  Granites  retain  tiieir  colour  in  any 
clim.ite,  whether  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere 
or  othei  wise. 

ALEXANDER  BALLANTINE, 

Agent  for  the  above. 
Marble  CniMNi'VPiKcK  WMiKitoojis.  Stone  &  Marble  Works, 
139  UPPtR  DORSET-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

ABERDEEN  GRANITE  MONUMENTS. 

Fi  om  £.'),  carriage  free. 

nRANITE  WOllK  of  all  kinds,  beautiful 

'J  and  enduring;  accurate  Engraving.  Plans  and  prices 
tree  from 

JOHN  W.  LEG6E,  Sculptor,  Aberdeen. 
PAINTING,  DECORATING,  and  PAPER 

X  HANGINGS. 

WZZ.Z.XAra  WZIZOHT, 

BRITISH  <t  FORElaN  I'A  PER  II A  .\  GINdU  IMPORTER, 

Z    II  E  N  R  Y-ST  P.  E  E  T,  DUBLIN. 
Decorative  and  Plain  Painting  in  all  its  branches  executed  in 
a  superior  style  and  most  permanent  manner 
in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
at  prices  that  will  be  found  moderate. 
Paper  Hapgincs,  Decorations,  and  Borders  In  ureat  variety, 
including  the  latest  novelty  In  Old  English  or 

Queen  Anne  designs, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  most  expensive  quality. 
Estimates  /iirnished. 

WILLIAM  WRIGHT,  Decorator  and  Painter, 

3  HENRY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


MONUMENTS,  TABLETS, 
and  GRAVESTONES  of  every  description, 
Erected  or  delivered  in  all  parts  of  the  countiy. 
Designs  and  prices  free  on  application  to 

A.  P. 

N.B. — A  large  and  varied  stock  on  hands. 

BAMD   SAW  HACIIIMC;. 


C  fj  A  IJ  p  i  Marble  Works, 

'^^•^^'-^  i  \  17  Gt.  Bkunswick-st.,  Ddblin. 


Booth  Brothers,  63  Up.  Stephen-st.,  Dublin 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  TIMBER  STORES, 
12  WENTWORTH-PLACE, 
Near  Jlerrion-square. 

QEASONED    MAHOGANY,  OAK, 

U  WALNUT,  and  other  WOODS,  in  Log,  Plank,  Poard, 
Veneer,  &c.,  &c. 

ROBERT  STRAHAN  and  Co.,  Proprietors. 


BOSS,    MURRAY,    AND    C  0., 

ll   Engineers,  Plumbers,  Brass  Founders,  and  Lead 
Merchants,  tic. 
91  92,  and  93  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET,  DUBLIN, 
DUNLOE-ST..  BALLINASLOE. 
And  WESTPOUT. 


METROPOLITAN    SCHOOL   OF  ART. 
SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT. 
LEINSTER  HOUSE,  KILDARE- STREET,  DUBLIN. 
This  School  will  be 
RE-OPENED  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  1st  OCTOBER,  1879. 
LIVING  MODELS  will  be  posed  as  follows,  viz  :— 

NUDE— For  Male  Students  only,  on  every  evening 
(except  Saturdays  and  Sundays),  from  7  to  9  o'clock 
p.m.  „ 
DRAPED— For  Male  and  Female  Students,  on  Tues- 
days, Thursdays,  and  Fridays,  from  11  a.m.  to  3 
o'clock  p.m.  ^  u  J 

gg"  Prospectuses  containing  full  information  may  bo  had 
on  application  to  the  Hall  Porter. 

WM.  EDWD.  STEELE,  M  D.,  General  Director. 
LeiESter  House,  Dublin,  27th  September,  1879. 


Hot  Water  Engineers, 
ENVILLE-STREET,  STOURBRIDGE. 


MEDAL  A  WARDED, 

HORTICULTURAL  SHOW,  ASTON,  1876. 

THE  SIMPLEST,  NEATEST,  CHEAPEST, 

1  and  BEST  lor  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES,  possesses 
the  following  great  advantages  over  other  joints:  

It  is  made  much  quicker,  and  is  safer  when  made. 

Provides  for  expansion  and  contraction  without  the  strain 
so  common  in  other  Pipes. 

All  Pipes  are  plain,  so  may  be  cut  to  any  length  without 
waste. 

Any  Pipe  may  be  reraoved  or  replaced  without  disturbing 
the  others. 

1'he  joints  may,  In  case  of  accident,  be  replaced  at  trifling 

cost. 

They  are  .lO  per  cent,  better  than  the  ordinary  Socket  Pipes, 
and  can  be  fixed  at  about  the  same  cost. 

'I'he  above  joints  have  now  been  in  use  five  years.  They 
are  fixed  in  various  parts  of  England  and  America,  giving 
everywhere  perfect  satisfaction. 


SPECIALLY  ADAPTRD  FOR 

Clitirclie.tt,  Slclio«»l!«,  Public 
Itulldinjs;^^,  ]flaiisioii«i,  ike. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES;— 

Joints  made  quickly,  quite  safe  when  made. 

Allow  for  expansion  and  contraction  without  strain. 

Connect  at  either  end  or  underneath  with  any  size  Pipe. 

Any  Pipe  may  be  replaced  witljout  disturbing  the  others. 

Can  be  made  continuous  in  9  feet  lengths  to  any  extent. 

It  has  all  the  advantages  of  our  Expansion  Joints,  which, 
after  four  years'  practical  teat,  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  in  use. 


Illustrated  Circular  and  Price  List,  also  Estimatet  for  Ileativg 
with  the  most  Improved  Boilers. 
EXPANSION  JOINT  PIPES  or  COILS  on  application. 


MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING  AND 
STEAM  POWER  TURRET  CLOCK  FACTORY, 
5  FLEET-STREET. 

JAMES  LESWARE, 

(Late  Foreman  to  J.  Booth  and  Son) 
Begs  to  inform  the  Trade  that  he  is  prepared  to  undertake  the 
.Manufacture  and  Rkpairs  of  every  description  oi  Clock 
Work.  Country  trade  will  receive  prom|)t  attention.  Esti- 
mates and  specifications  made.  Amateurs'  work  carefully 
executed.    Wheel-cutting  a  speciality. 


MEMORIALS 

Erected  in  MOU.NT  JEROME,  PROSPECT,  and 
DEAN'S  GRANGE  CEMETERIES,  also  in  all 
Graveyards,  Churches,  &c.,  in  Town  or  Country, 

C.  W.  HARRISON, 

178  Great  Brunswick-st.,  Dublin, 

where  a  varied  assortment  of  the  above  are  always 
on  view.  Designs  and  Estimates  forwarded  on 
application  to  all  parts  of  the  country  without 
charge. 


i 


T 


ROLLED  JOISTS, 

GIRDERS,  CASTINGS, 

NAILS,    AND    BUILDERS'  IRONMONGERY. 

CHAIi.  &  Co., 

90  CANNON-STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Designs  and  Estimates  on  application. 


James  Twamley, 

(For  many  years  foreman  to  Gregg  and  Son,  Great  Brunswick 
street,  and  late  foreman  to  J.  Kennedy,  Merrion-row), 

Brassfounder,  Gasfitter,  and  Plumber, 

10  SOUTH  ANNE-STREET  (off  Grafton-stieet),  DUBLIN 
Every  description  of  Plumbing  and  Gasfitting  repaired.  AU 
kinds  of  Brass  Work  repaired,  re-lackered,  &c. 
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Illustration. 

ST.  LURAICH'S  CHURCH,  MAGHERA,  COUNTY 
LOiSDONDtRRY— THE  WEST  DOORWAY. 
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THE 

LIFFEY  AND  DUBLIN  HARBOUR- 
PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

ABCaaeOLOGICAL  AND  ENOINEEEING  NOTES. 
THIRD  PAPER. 

^^^^^y  ELUSION  was  made  in  our 
f  E5*SiRL  last  paper  to  the  condition  of 
(Kj^^^T  the  Liffey  towards  the  close 
^^ja^^^^^  of  the  last  century,  to  the 
state  of  the  old  Custom  House 
and  the  bridges  over  the  river,  and  to  the 
project  of  a  new  Custom  House  lower  down 
the  river,  which  project  met  with  great  oppo- 
Bition  at  the  time.  The  moat  violent  oppo- 
nents to  the  building  of  the  new  Custom 
House  (the  present  one)  were  the  numerous 
parties  interested  in  property  on  the  western 
part  of  the  city  and  along  the  quays.  The 
Government,  greatly  influenced  and  urged  on 
by  members  of  the  Beresford  family,  decided 
at  last  on  the  new  building.  The  various 
arguments  for  and  against  the  removal  of  the 
old  Custom  House  at  Essex  Bridge  are  de- 
tailed by  the  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty's 
Revenue  in  a  report  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
bearing  date  the  9th  of  September,  1773. 
This  report  is  reproduced  in  Mr.  Gilbert's 
"  History  of  Dublin,"  and  is  worthy  of  perusal. 
The  plans  which  accompanied  this  report  for 
the  intended  new  building  were  drawn  by 
Christopher  Myers,  a  Dublin  architect  of 
Bome  note  at  the  time.  The  commissioners 
also  proposed  "  that  a  plan  should  be  had 
from  Sir  William  Chambers  or  some  other 
eminent  architect,  from  whose  abilities  we 
may  expect  the  design  of  an  elegant  but 
simple  building,  in  which  convenience, 
solidity,  and  proper  economy  shall  be  united." 
This  report  is  signed  with  the  names  of  John 
Burke,  J.  Beresford,  Thomas  Allen,  and 
Robert  Clements.  J 


The  Corporation  at  the  time  was  opposed 
to  the  building  of  a  new  Custom  House,  and 
a  petition  against  the  removal  of  the  old 
building  was  presented  to  Parliament  by  that 
body,  as  also  by  the  merchants,  brewers,  and 
manufacturers  of  the  city.  The  Corporation 
anticipated  alarming  consequences  from  the 
new  project,  and  conceived  it  their  duty,  as 
they  said,  to  offer  every  expedient  in  their 
power  to  prevent  the  work  from  being  under- 
taken. They  were  willing  to  accommodate 
the  public  with  such  part  of  the  ground 
belonging  to  the  city  as  might  be  wanted  to 
enlarge  the  existing  Custom  House  or  erect 
a  new  one  on  the  same  site  ;  but  to  building 
one  lower  down  the  river  they  were  vehemently 
opposed.  Their  memorial  is  a  document 
worthy  of  reproduction  for  the  light  it  affords 
in  connection  with  our  subject.  It  runs  : — 
"  That  the  petitioners  were  convinced  that 
the  building  of  a  new  Custom  House  to  the 
east  of  Anglesea-street  would  prove  in  its 
consequences  highly  injurious  to  the  trade 
and  manufactures  of  the  city,  to  the  property 
of  the  petitioners,  and  to  that  of  the  greater 
part  of  their  fellow  citizens.  That  the  situ- 
ation of  the  present  Custom  House  (1773)  is 
more  central  and  convenient  to  men  in  trade 
than  any  other.  That  the  removal  of  it  to  a 
more  distant  part  would  lay  the  petitioners 
under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  that  care 
which  they  had  hitherto  taken  of  their  busi- 
ness at  the  Custom  House,  and  committing 
it  to  brokers  and  other  substitutes  at  great 
expense,  or  of  changing  their  residences  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  new  Custom  House, 
and  deserting  their  present  dwellings  and 
concerns,  in  the  purchase  or  improvement  of 
which  a  considerable  part  of  their  property 
has  been  expended.  That  the  petitioners 
have  at  a  great  expense  nearly  completed  the 
building  of  an  Exchange  [now  City  Hall]  on 
the  ground  granted  to  them  by  Parliament ; 
that  the  situation  was  most  central  and  con- 
venient for  the  purpose  ;  and  the  petitioners 
have  executed  the  work  in  a  manner  orna- 
mental to  the  city  and  becoming  the  epithet 
Royal,  with  which  his  Majesty  has  been 
graciously  pleased  to  honour  it ;  but  should 
the  project  of  removing  the  Custom  House 
succeed,  all  the  advantages  of  trade  and  con- 
veniences proposed  by  the  petitioners  to 
themselves  and  to  the  public,  from  the  use  of 
this  building,  will  in  a  short  time  be  frus- 
trated. That  the  arguments  used  by  the 
advocates  for  the  removal  of  the  Custom 
House  appear  to  the  petitioners  weak  and 
ill  founded.  That  the  objection  to  the  pre- 
sent one  on  account  of  room  has  been  effec- 
tually obviated  by  the  generous  and  spirited 
offer  of  the  Corporation  of  this  city  to  give 
up  their  contiguous  estate  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  it.  That  the  temporary  interests  of 
the  present  tenants  of  the  old  houses  on  that 
ground  maybe  purchased,  and  the  bed  of  the 
river  between  the  lower  end  of  the  Custom 
House  quay  and  Temple  Slip  may  be  cleared 
at  an  expense  small  in  comparison  with  that 
which  the  projected  alterations  lower  down 
must  be  attended  with — a  consideration  which 
the  petitioners  cannot  doubt  will  have  due 
weight  with  the  representatives  of  the 
people." 

A  number  of  the  Corporation  may  possibly 
have  been  quite  sincere  in  their  apposition  as 
matters  appeared  to  them  at  the  time,  but 
it  is  most  likely  that  personal  interests 
influenced  the  principal  opponents.  The 
reasons  they  gave  in  their  petition  are  similar 
to  those  put  forward  in  the  present  daj  by 


men  opposed  to  public  improvements  when 
those  improvements  interfere  with  their  trade 
or  interests,  or  when  large  claims  for  com- 
pensation are  intended  to  be  presented.  The 
report  of  the  commissioners  carried  the  most 
weight  and  influence,  and  certainly  the 
arguments  they  advanced  showed  the  draw- 
backs which  the  city  experienced  and  was 
likely  to  experience  as  time  advanced  if  the 
LiflFey  remained  unimproved  by  erecting  new 
bridges  to  accommodate  the  extension  of  the 
capital,  and  for  other  reasons  connected  with 
the  trade  of  the  port. 

After  a  considerable  amount  of  agitation 
and  excitement,  the  vexed  question  waB 
settled  by  resolution  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  March,  1774,  the  result  of  a 
long  investigation,  declaring  that  the  situa- 
tion of  then  existing  Custom  House  was  in- 
convenient to  the  trade  of  Dublin  and  preju- 
dicial to  the  Revenue,  and  that  it  would  be 
expedient  to  build  a  new  Custom  House  east- 
ward of  Bachelor's-lane.  The  decision  of 
course  was  loudly  protested  against,  and 
created  much  angry  feeling,  which  was  not 
even  allayed  in  1781,  when  the  new  Custom 
House  was  commenced.  Indeed  it  wa« 
feared  that  at  the  laying  of  the  first  stone 
there  would  be  an  organised  resistance. 
After  all  is  considered,  no  one  can  doubt  but 
it  was  a  wise  resolve  to  commence  the  new 
building,  as  it  was  the  beginning  of  many 
subsequent  improvements  in  the  city  and 
along  the  line  of  the  river.  When  it  is 
recollected  that  vessels  of  large  burden  or 
sharp  build  could  not  take  ground  or  come 
up  to  the  old  Custom  House  to  discharge, 
and  how  a  large  expenditure  (not  to  speak  of 
the  delay  and  inconvenience)  was  incurred  in 
unloading  freight  into  lighters  and  "  gab- 
bards,"  it  must  be  allowed  there  were  cogent 
reasons  in  favour  of  the  improvement  of  the 
river.  Extending  from  Essex  Bridge 
obliquely  to  Litifey-street  tliere  was  a  mass  of 
rock  still  existing,  l)ut  a  lower  depth,  known 
as  "  Standfast  Dick."  On  this  rock  many 
vessels  in  the  last  century  grounded.  The 
extent  of  the  old  Custom  House  quay,  too, 
was  so  limited  that  no  more  than  three  or 
four  vessels  of  from  50  to  170  tons  burden 
could  lie  alongside  it  at  the  same  time.  The 
proposal  to  double  the  old  Custom  House  quay 
by  adding  to  it  the  ground,  then  covered 
with  houses,  lying  between  the  Custom  House 
and  Temple  Bar  Slip,  was  found  impracti- 
cable, as  it  would  necessitate  the  removal  of 
the  large  bed  of  rock  passing  under  the  river, 
on  which,  at  high  tide,  there  was  not  more 
than  5  ft.  of  water. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  1781,  James  Gandon, 
the  architect,  broke  ground,  and  the  first 
stone  of  the  new  and  present  Custom  House 
was  laid  somewhat  stealthily,  and  without  any 
ceremony,  on  the  8th  of  the  following  month, 
and  ten  years  passed  before  the  building  wai 
completed.  Several  public  improvements  in 
the  meantime  were  projected  and  moved 
apace, — public  buildings,  designed  by  the 
same  architect  and  others,  and  improvement* 
connected  with  the  river,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Dublin. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Dublin 
Chronicle  of  the  19th  of  May,  1787,  six  year* 
after  the  building  of  the  new  Custom  House 
had  commenced,  and  while  the  work  wa« 
proceeding  towards  completion,  will  show  the 
views  that  were  still  entertained  by  some  as 
to  the  probable  efiect  of  erecting  the  building 
lower  down  the  river  : — "  The  effect  appre- 
hended from  erecting  a  new  Custom  House 
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out  of  town  (that  of  altering  the  site  of  the 
city)  begins  to  appear.  It  is  reported  with 
confidence  that  all  the  ground  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Liifey  from  the  Marine  School 
[on  Sir  John  Rogerson's-quay]  to  the  Point 
[of  Ringsend] ,  has  been  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  immediate  building  on.  By  this  means  a 
junction  will  be  nearly  effected  with  the  town 
of  Ringsend,  and  the  inevital)le  consequence 
must  b^that  the  west  end  of  the  town  will  be 
depopulated.  The  fluctuation  of  property 
caused  by  this  must  be  very  great."  The 
tide  of  fashion  certainly  began  to  move  east- 
ward as  well  as  trade,  but  to  the  Act  of 
Union  that  followed  in  1800  is  to  be  attri- 
buted, and  not  to  city,  Liffey,  and  harbour 
improvements,  not  a  few  of  the  ills  that 
Dublin  subsequently  experienced. 

In  1791  the  Irish  Parliament  granted 
£45,000  towards  the  construction  of  docks  on 
the  north  and  south  of  the  river.  East  of  the 
Custom  House  a  small  wet  dock  was  opened 
in  1796,  and  east  of  these  new  docks  were 
commenced  some  years  later  (St.  George's 
Dock)  wbich  was  opened  by  George  the  IV. 
during  his  visit  in  1821,  in  connection  with 
which  John  Rennie,  the  engineer,  was  em- 
ployed. What  was  called  the  Grand  Basin 
and  Docks  at  Ringsend,  on  the  south  side, 
•were  opened  in  179C,  by  the  Earl  of  Camden, 
with  great  ceremonial.  These  docks  were 
for  a  while  esteemed  the  finest  and  most 
extensive  in  Great  Britain,  but,  although 
they  afforded  considerable  accommodation, 
yet,  for  various  purposes,  they  soon  proved 
inconvenient,  and  others  were  required  with 
bonding  stores  in  more  immediate  connection 
with  the  Custom  House,  which,  as  shown, 
were  afterwards  supplied.  In  Malton's  work 
1791-9,  there  are  the  following  suggestions 
and  remarks  in  connection  with  our  subject : 
— "  The  place  at  present,  for  the  lodgment 
of  the  stores  of  the  Government  on  Sir  John 
Rogerson's  Quay,  is  certainly  ineligible  on 
many  accounts,  and  very  confined  ;  a  more 
desirable  situation  could  easily  be  obtained 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  North  Wall,  the  ter- 
mination of  which  would  be  a  very  advisable 
place  for  a  fort ;  a  noble  terrace  might  be 
raised  fronting  the  Bay,  whereon  a  battery 
of  cannon  might  be  planted.  Government 
storehouses  might  be  raised  immediately 
contiguous,  which  constructed  after  a 
picturesque  manner,  would  add  beauty  to 
utility ;  a  few  lofty  towers  of  castle  structure, 
particularly  a  large  round  tower  like  the 
round  tower  of  Windsor  Castle  would  have  a 
fine  eff'ect  from  the  bay.  The  appearance  of 
Ringsend  might  be  made  to  contribute  to 
the  forming  the  whole  or  a  piece,  from  the 
lighthouse  to  the  entrance  of  the  river. 
The  low  grounds  on  either  side  of  the  river 
are  most  desirably  convenient  for  storehouses, 
manufactories,  &c.,  which,  with  attention, 
might  be  formed  to  unite  the  grand  with  the 
useful."  What  would  James  Malton  say  to- 
day were  he  alive,  and  witness  all  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  on  the  North  Wall. 
Malton  always  had  an  eye  for  the  picturesque, 
but  though  an  artist,  and  a  clever  one,  he 
throws  out  in  his  work  several  useful  sugges- 
tions— many  very  practical  and  appropriate 
when  he  wrote. 

Here  is  another  extract  from  Malton  anent 
the  docks  and  canals  in  course  of  constructioa 
at  the  date  of  his  writing.  If  he  anticipates 
too  much  for  their  use,  let  it  be  remembered 
he  lived  at  a  period  when  there  were  no  steam 
ships  or  railways  to  disturb  his  vision  : — 
"  The  docks  and  canals,  that  present  them- 


selves on  entering  the  river,  are  not  the  last 
objects  of  this  metropolis  worthy  of  notice. 
The  Grand  Canal  Harbour  on  the  south  side 
is  a  stupendous  undertaking,  and  there  is 
every  hope  and  likelihood  of  it  answering  in 
utility  the  vastness  of  its  construction. 
The  Custom  House  Dock  also  is  a  noble 
receptacle  for  shipping,  and  cannot  fail  prov- 
ing highly  important  to  the  commerce  of  the 
city.  The  good  consequences  that  must 
result  from  the  canals  that  now  completely 
surround  the  three  parts  of  Dublin,  will  be 
of  very  general  influence ;  not  only  internal 
productions  of  the  country,  both  of  agricul- 
ture and  manufacture,  will  find  a  ready  pas- 
sage to  the  capital,  and  thence  out  of  the 
kingdom,  but  also  foreign  commodities  will 
be  chiefly  diff'used  over  the  country,  create 
abundance,  and  excite  and  give  energy  to 
industry,  which  alone  can  ensure  a  lasting 
plenty." 

The  sailing  directions  or  instructions,  given 
in  a  Dublin  gazeteer,  for  navigating  the  har- 
bour towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
stand  out  in  curious  contrast  with  those 
at  present  observed  by  captains  and  pilots. 
We  reproduce  them  to  show  the  precautions 
that  were  necessary  on  account  of  the  shoals, 
the  shallowness  of  the  water,  and  other  im- 
pediments to  navigation  in  the  harbour  which 
then  existed  : — 

This  harbour  is  laree  and  affords  erood  anchorage  ; 
ghi|j!t  may  be  sbellered  in  it  from  S.  to  the  N.E.  by 
B.  winds.  Tlie  best  ancboraae  is  from  5  to  7 
fathoms  watrr  on  the  S.  side  when  the  liuht  iiouse 
on  Howth  bears  N.E.  or  N.E.  J  E.  Ships  of  large 
draft  of  water  comin<;  from  tlie  S.  tliat  can't  eet 
tlirougli  lirai/'Swash,  must  be  careful  to  a»oid  I  he 
N.  ground,  afid  the  bank  called  Klsh;  if  low  water, 
on  the  former  there  is  not  more  than  10  ft.  ;  and 
the  greatest  depth  between  the  N.  end  and  the 
Kish  does  not  exceed  15  ft.  at  low  water  ;  the  8. 
end  of  Kish  is  the  shoalest ;  on  it  there  is  from  G  to 
7  ft.  at  low  water  ;  it  bears  E.S.  E.  \  E.  from  the 
his;li  land  of  Dalkey,  S.E.  from  the  new  light  Iiouse 
or  cassoon  at  the  end  of  the  piles  [I'oolbea], 
S.S.  R.  from  the  light  house  of  Howth  [the  hill 
beacon],  E. N.E.  from  the  big  Sugar  Lonf  hill,  and 
S.VV.  from  Lambay.  The  height  of  the  Shoal  is 
about  two  cable  lengths,  and  its  breadth  frem  E.  to 
W.  is  about  20  fathoms;  this  bank  stretches  the 
bay  N.  by  E.  When  you  sail  so  far  Northward 
as  to  bring  the  end  of  the  piles  W.N.VV.  yeu  have 
about  2j  fathoms  at  low  water;  then  Ireland's 
Eye  will  be  quite  open  with  Howth  ;  on  the  S.  end 
of  the  Kish  you  will  have  then  open  and  shut. 
When  you  intend  sailing  without  it  you  must  keep 
then  a  large  ship's  length  open  ;  it  is  not  sale  to 
come  nearer  to  it  than  7  fathoms  either  within  or 
without;  as  soon  as  you  are  over  this  bank,  yuu 
will  find  14  fathoms  water  between  it  and  the  hay. 
On  some  parts  between  the  N  end  of  this  bank 
(which  is  broad),  and  the  S.  you'll  find  4  fathoms 
at  low  water.  The  nafigation  is  difficult  from  the 
bay  to  Poolbeg  ;  there  are  two  channels,  one  called 
the  S.  and  the  other  the  N.,  the  former  is  best  with 
the  winds  for  E.  by  N.  to  W.N  VV.  and  has  the 
deepest  water,  viz.,  about  7  or  8  ft.  at  low  water. 
Sailing  in  by  this  channel  with  an  Easterly  swell, 
or  little  wind,  you  must  be  careful  that  the  tide  of 
flood  does  not  draw  you  to  the  Westward  of  the 
piles  [South  Wall].  The  best  of  the  channel  is 
about  \  cable's  length  from  the  S.  buoy,  fixt  at  the 
S.  edge  of  the  bank  that  separates  the  two  channels. 
When  the  wind  is  between  the  N.  and  E,  most  ships 
come  over  the  bar,  or  N.  channel  ;  there  is  a  baoy 
fixt  there  on  the  S.  end  of  the  narrow  spit,  joining 
to  the  end  of  N.  Bull;  which  you  are  t»  keep  on 
the  starboard  hand  coming  oti ;  the  best  of  this 
channel  is  a  short  cable's  length  to  the  Southward 
of  the  buoy,  which  lies  about  E.  \  S.  from  the  piles 
end  at  about  |  of  a  mile.  On  the  starboard  hand 
coming  into  Poolbeg  there  is  another  buoy  fixt  on 
the  edge  of  the  jV.  JBull,  abreast  the  E.  end  of  the 
piles.  In  Poolbeg  you  have  9  to  13  ft.  water;  the 
deepest  water  is  at  the  E.  end,  a  little  above  the 
light-house.  All  ships  in  Poolbeg,  moor  athwart, 
with  the  Nortliinost  anchor  near  the  edge  of  the 
Bull  as  the  deepest  water  is  to  the  N.  side. 
Ships  that  can  endure  the  ground,  run  up  as  far  as 
they  have  water,  and  moor  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
channel. 

A  map  is  given  in  Malton's  work,  entitled 


"  A  Correct  Survey  of  the  Bay  of  Dublin, 
1795,"  and  this  map  is  somewhat  interesting 
and  useful.  There  was  of  course  no  great 
North  Wall  extending  from  the  western  end 
of  the  Bull  Island  or  North  Bull  to  the  North 
Spit  buoy,  for  the  sheltering  or  improvement 
of  the  harbour.  The  great  South  Wall,  how- 
ever, is  marked  down  on  this  with  the  Pigeon 
House,  and  the  lighthouse  at  its  end.  The 
then  contour  of  the  North  and  South  Bull 
sands  are  distinctly  shown,  and  we  have  also 
"  the  Bar."  The  seaboard  villages  and  towns 
are  marked  down  from  Ringsend  to  Dalkey, 
along  the  bay  on  the  south,  and  from  Bally- 
bough  Bridge  to  Howth  on  the  north.  The 
Lighthouse  at  Howth  was  not  the  present 
"  Bailey,"  but  the  beacon  or  light  previously 
erected  on  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the 
Hill  of  Howth.  In  this  map  Kingstown  is 
marked  "  Dunlary,"  the  letter  e  being  left 
out.  The  old  Charter  School  at  Clontarf  is 
marked,  Clontarf  with  its  church,  "the  sheds 
of  Clontarf"  "  Ratheny  "  with  old  church, 
and  Kilbarrack  with  old  church,  St.  Fenton's 
Church,  Howth  Caetle,  &c.  The  sea-side 
places  on  the  south  side  now  spelt  one 
word  are  marked  on  the  map  thus.  Butter's 
Town,  Black  Rock,  New  Town,  Monks'  Town. 
The  map  includes  Baldoyle,  Portmarnock, 
and  the  "  Sand  Hills."  Rossbeg  sand  bank 
(not  marked  on  later  maps)  near  the 
present  "Bailey,"  and  within  the  bay  is 
shown,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Hill 
Ireland's  Eye  with  the  old  ruins  of  St. 
Nessan.  The  old  building  is  plainly  figured, 
though  the  name  is  not  marked.  Attached 
to  this  map  of  the  bay  is  a  small  plan  of  the 
"  East  Part  of  Dublin,"  figured  for  refer- 
ence, the  figures  denoting  the  following 
principal  places, — Castle  and  Garden,  St. 
Stephen's  Green,  College  Park,  Merrion 
Square,  Rutland  Square,  Mountjoy  Square, 
Essex  Bridge,  Carlisle  Bridge,  Custom 
House,  and  Marine  School.  This  map  of 
the  Bay  and  Harbour  of  Dublin  in  1795, 
based  on  the  Nautical  Survey  of  Bernard 
Scale  and  William  Richards,  taken  in  the 
year  1765,  is  worthy  of  note,  and  should  be 
scanned  in  connection  with  the  maps  illus- 
trating the  Harbour  at  diff"erent  periods  in 
Mr.  Griffith's  paper  "  On  the  Improvement  of 
the  Bar,"  &c. 

In  our  next  paper  we  may  be  able  to  speak 
particularly  of  the  harbour  improvements  and 
schemes  of  the  present  century.  Archseo- 
logically  speaking,  however,  there  is  much  of 
interest  to  the  citizens  and  local  historians 
connected  with  the  old  harbour  during  the 
last  two  centuries  and  upwards.  We  may 
blend  some  more  of  these  events  by  way  of 
contrast  with  the  more  recent  engineering 
ones,  as  we  proceed. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  THE 
ARCHITECTS  OF  IRELAND. 

A  Council  meeting  was  held  at  212  Great 
Brunswick-street  on  Monday,  the  20th  ult., 
Mr.  J.  J.  M'Curdy,  president,  in  the  chair. 
Present — Messrs.  J.  H.  Owen,  M.A.  ; 
Sandham  Symes,  George  C.  Henderson,  J. 
Rawson  Carroll.  Thomas  Drew,  R.H.A.  ; 
WUUam  Mitchell,  William  Stirling.  Mr. 
James  H.  Owen,  who  had  acted  as  secretary 
since  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Henderson, 
stated  to  the  council  his  inability,  from  other 
engagements,  to  continue  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  office.  The  difficulty  of  finding 
a  willing  and  efficient  successor  was,  after 
discussion,  finally  disposed  of  by  Mr. 
Henderson's  volunteering  to  re-assume,  at 
considerable  personal  inconvenience,  the 
office  of  secretary,  and  take  up  actively  the 
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conduct  of  correspondence  and  other  matters 
before  the  council  vvhich  have  been  standing 
over  in  the  absence  for  some  mouths  of  any 
duly  constituted  secretary. 

Mr.  M'Curdy  and  Mr.  Drew  reported  that 
they  had,  as  a  deputation  from  the  Institute, 
waited  on  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Mr.  James  Lowther),  on  the  15th  October, 
being  accompanied  by  Mr.  Maurice  Brooks, 
M.P.,  who  had  kindly  identified  himself  with 
the  object  of  their  visit.  They  had  brought 
once  more  before  the  Chief  Secretary  the 
question  of  the  proposed  Museum  of  Science 
and  Art  for  Dublin,  informing  him  that  they 
had  on  a  previous  occasion  had  an  interview 
with  his  predecessor,  Sir  Michael  Hicks 
Beach,  on  the  subject,  and  that  they  were  in 
possession  of  the  strong  personal  view  of|  that 
gentleman  that,  had  he  continued  in  ofiice, 
he  would  be  unfavourably  disposed  to  the 
designing  of  the  building  being  entrusted  to 
officials  of  either  the  Board  of  Works  or  those 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art,  South  Kensington ;  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  work  should  be  a 
matter  of  open  competition  to  architects 
generally.  Mr.  Lowther  was  understood  to 
hold  a  similar  opinion,  and  courteously 
undertook  to  report  the  representations  made 
to  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council.  On 
the  second  subject  brought  before  the  Chief 
Secretary's  notice,  viz.,  the  withdrawal  of 
■uch  public  buildings  as  post-offices,  custom- 
houses, and  other  public  buildings  from  the 
general  profession,  begun  under  the  late 
Government,  and  more  recently  prisons 
under  the  Prisons  Act,  no  definite  expression 
of  opinion  was  extracted  from  Mr.  Lowther. 

The  position  of  the  "  Building  Bye-laws  " 
question  was  next  under  discussion,  it  being 
stated  by  the  president  that  the  Bye-laws 
prepared  by  the  Corporation  were  by  adver- 
tisement open  for  inspection  at  the  City 
Hall,  and  would,  in  the  absence  of  objec- 
tions, be  open  for  confirmation  by  the  Iiocal 
Government  Board,  after  the  14th  November 
nest  and  become  law.  Some  strong  feeling  was 
expressed  on  the  manner  in  which  these  Bye- 
laws  had  been  prepared  by  some  unknown 
and  apparently  incompetent  authority,  and 
at  the  manner  in  which  successive  draughts 
— first  of  a  Building  Act,  and  subsequently  of 
successive  sets  of  Bye-laws — prepared  at  the 
sacrifice  of  much  time  and  trouble  by  com- 
petent members  of  the  Institute,  were 
ignored  and  shelved  by  the  officials  of  the 
Corporation.  The  secretary  received  in- 
structions to  take  action  in  the  matter,  and 
an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  council  was 
ordered  for  the  27th,  to  receive  a  report 
of  a  sub-committee,  and  lay  its  views  before 
the  Local  Government  Board..  It  was  sug- 
gested also  that  H.  M.  Board  of  Works 
was  largely  affected,  as  are  the  architects 
and  builders  of  Dublin,  by  the  proposed 
measure,  and  equally  ignored  as  to  their 
views  by  the  Corporation,  should  take  action 
before  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
assist  in  preventing  any  crude  or  ill-digested 
measure  becoming  law,  and  at  the  same  time 
assist  in  passing  a  thoroughly  efficient,  prac- 
tical, and  sensible  one. 

The  case  of  professional  practice,  in  which  an 
English  architect  dealing  with  an  Irish  builder 
had  insisted  on  deducting  a  certain  amount 
from  the  payment  of  a  first  instalment,  on 
the  alleged  grounds  of  "  quantities  supplied," 
referred  to  the  council,  was  ordered  for  final 
consideration  on  the  27th  Oct.,  when  the 
opinion  of  council  asked  for  would  be  given 
With  all  the  documents  relating  to  it  before 
them. 

The  question  of  the  proposed  buildings  for 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  whether  as 
open  to  the  profession  generally,  or  whether 
being  designed,  as  reported,  in  the  General 
Valuation  Ofiice,  or  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Works,  was  under  discussion. 
_  The  "  postal  packet  "  question  was  con- 
sidered ;     it    was    decided    to    promote  j 
memorials  from  persons  interested  to  U.  M.  i 
Post-.\Iaster  General,  praying  that  the  limit  \ 
of  24  in.  by  12  in.  be  again  reverted  to,  as 
being  more   considerately  adapted  to  the 
uiznu  of  doable  elephant  and  imperial  papers. 


either  on  roUs  or  flat  mounts,  than  the 
present  embarrassing  limit  of  18  in.  by  9  in. 

The  treasurer  announced  the  discharge  of 
all  liabilities,  and  that  under  the  economical 
arrangements  as  to  expenditure  now  estab- 
lished, some  addition  out  of  income  had  been 
made  to  the  small  vested  fund  of  the  Insti- 
tute. 

A  report  to  a  general  meeting,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  amended  Bye-laws,  was 
ordered  to  be  prepared. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  on  the  27th  ult., 
a  case  in  controversy  between  Messrs. 
Hine  and  Son,  architects,  Nottingham,  and 
Mr.  A.  Sharpe,  contractor,  arising  out  of  works 
executed  at  Tullamore  Church,  was  con- 
sidered, on  the  statement  of  case  by  Mr. 
Sharpe,  in  which  he  objected  to  the  deduction 
of  ±'15  from  amount  of  first  instalment  by  the 
architects  on  the  ground  of  "  quantities  sup- 
plied," Mr.  Sharpe  alleging  that  there  was  no 
agreement,  verbal  or  written,  that  he  should 
pay  for  any  quantities  ;  and  further,  that  the 
document  or  specification  giving  certain 
quantities  was  not  a  sufficient  and  usual  bill 
of  quantities.  The  following  resolution  was 
come  to : — 

That  the  copy  of  the  specification-quantities 
I  document  before  the  Council  ia  not  so  detailed  as  to 
i  constitute,  according  to  usage  here,  a  bill  of  quanti- 
ties tliat  should  be  (laid  for.    That  (there  heing  no 
I  mention  in  any  copies  of  documents  submitted  of 
any  entragenient  on  part  of  the  builder  to  pay  for 
quanlilies)  as  there  was  a  distinct  conflict  of  state- 
[  ment  as  to  an  understandinir  as  to  payment  for 
quantities,  the  Council  are  of  opinion  thnt  there 
must  he  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  eitlier  party,  into 
the  merits  of  which  they  decline  to  enter." 

The  Secretary  brought  forward  a  tabulated 
statement  of  voting  by  members  of  the 
Institute,  on  questions  submitted  by  Mr. 
Surges  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  but  which  were  shirked  by  that 
j  body.  About  thirty  members  of  the  Irish 
Institute  sent  in  replies,  and  the  result  of  the 
proportion  of  votes  was  as  follows  : — 

I  1.  Is  I  he  architect  to  supply  the  clerk  of  works 
or  the  tradesman,  with  the  set  of  tracings  referred 
to  In  the  professional  practice  paper  of  the  Institute? 
— The  clerk  of  works. — As  100  to  67. 

2.  If  he  supply  both  the  clerk  of  works  and 
tradesman,  an  extra  set  will  be  required;  who  is  to 
pay  for  thi-  extra  set  ? — The  client  or  the  trades- 
man ?— The  client.— As  100  to  30. 

3.  Could  the  difficulty  be  solved  by  inserting  a 
condition  in  the  contract  that  the  tradesman  shall 
make  his  own  tracings,  to  be  afterwards  inspected 
and  sianed  by  the  architect  ?  —  No. — As  100  to  62. 

4.  Should  not  the  clerk  of  works,  and  the  trades- 
man, alter  the  work  is  tinislied  and  paid  for,  he 
oblisfed  in  all  cases  to  return  nut  otily  the  drawinas 
and  iracinas  furnisiied,  but  also  miy  copies  of  the 
same  which  rhey  have  made  for  their  own  con- 
venience ?  —  Yes. — Unanimous. 

5  Should  orders  of  the  architect  to  the  trades- 
man go  through  the  clerk  of  works  only  ? — Yes. — 
100  to  36. 

6.  I^  it  consistent  with  the  position  of  an  archi- 
tect for  him  to  adverti-e  directly  or  indirectly  in 
the  public  jniirnaU  ?  —  No. — 100  to  31. 

7.  Is  it  consistent  with  the  position  of  an  archi- 
tect for  him  to  apply  for  work,  or  to  offer  his 
services  to  people  not  bis  personal  friends  ? — No. — 
100  to  30. 

B.  Is  it  consistent  with  the  position  of  an  archi- 
tect for  him  to  be  connected  with  any  trading  firm 
in  the  profits  •!'  which  he  parti<  i(<ate»,  although  his 
name  does  not  appear;  or  to  hold  shares  in  any 
company  formed  for  the  purpose  of  building,  or  for 
supplyini;  huildiiisf  materials  ? — Negatived  unani. 
nlou^'ly  (taking  a  building  as  to  mean  contracting 
buildmg,  or  distinguished  from  a  company  making 
loans  for  builuing  purposes). 

Mr.  Drew  brouglit  forward  report  of  Com- 
mittee on  the  Building  Bye-laws.  Mr. 
Henderson  informed  the  Council  that  on 
applying  at  the  City  Hall  for  a  copy  of  the 
bye-laws  for  the  information  of  the  Institute, 
that,  in  addition  to  showing  no  readiness  to 
oblige,  the  Town  Clerk  took  upon  himself  to 
demand  a  "  statutory  foe,"  which  would 
have  amounted  to  about  X'b,  for  parting  with 
the  printed  document ! 

The  reading  of  the  bye-laws,  as  noted  by 
the  Committee,  proceeded  to  an  advanced 
stage,  the  result  of  the  scrutiny  of  them 


appearing  to  be  that  they  were  in  the  main 
well  drawn,  and  calculated,  with  some  modi- 
fications in  detail,  to  prove  a  most  salutary 
measure ;  but  that  by  evident  misadventure 
or  absence  of  as  wide  experience  on  the  part 
of  the  draughtsman  as  the  Council  possessed 
among  its  members,  some  details  were  in- 
troduced which  were  open  to  the  strongest 
objection,  and  would  in  practice  be  impracti- 
cable or  prohibitory  of  certain  useful  classes 
of  building,  and  some  which,  looking  to  the 
conditions  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  were 
beyond  the  scope  of  such  bye-laws. 

The  Secretary  was  empowered  to  com- 
municate with  tiae  Local  Government  Board 
as  to  when  and  how  a  hearing  would  be 
afforded  to  any  objectors,  and  to  make 
arrangements,  if  desirable,  to  appear  before 
the  Board,  by  counsel  duly  instructed. 

Adjourned. 


THE  ARCH^OLOGICAL  DISCOVERY 
AT  DONNYBROOK. 

During  the  late  month  the  discovery  and 

excavation  of  numerous  skeletons  in  a  field 
close  to  an  old  road  near  Aylesbury-road, 
Donnybrook,  has  led  to  several  letters  in  the 
daily  press.  As  the  remains  of  some  swords 
and  some  spears  were  also  found,  with  a  few 
coins,  which  appear  to  be  modern,  various  con- 
jectures and  theories  have  been  put  forward. 
Some  of  the  writers  contend  that  the  site  of 
the  discovery  was  one  of  the  battle-fields  of  the 
ancient  wars  of  the  "  Gaedhill  and  the  Gael," 
or  one  of  those  fierce  conflicts  in  the  tenth 
century  in  which  the  native  race  and  the 
Danes  contended  for  mastery.  Other  writers 
put  forward  strong  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  remains  are  belonging  to  those  who  fell 
at  the  battle  of  Baggotrath  in  1649.  It  would 
be  useless  for  us  to  reproduce  all  the  cor- 
respondence that  has  taken  plaee  on  the  head 
of  this  discovery.  We,  however,  give  portions 
of  two  of  the  letters,  one  by  Dr.  William 
Fraser,  F.R.C.S.I.,  and  the  other  by  Mr. 
Richard  Maunsell.    The  former  writes : — 

As  I  intend  to  describe  the  entire  cirumstances 
of  this  remarkable  find  at  an  early  tneelins  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  I  will  not  trouble  you  with 
details  better  fitted  for  the  Academy  than  for  the 
pages  of  a  newspaper;  but  as  it  may  eratify  many 
of  your  readers  to  know  a  few  particulars  and  to 
see  for  themselves  the  weapons,  &c.,  discovered  in 
that  locality,  I  will  have  the  weapons  deposited  for 
exhibition  in  tlie  rooms  of  the  R.  I.  Academy,  in 
Dawson-slreet,  and  with  them  a  skull  bearing  un- 
mistakable marks  of  a  sword  cut  quite  sufficient  to 
satisfy  any  jury  as  to  the  mode  of  death  in  tuat  in- 
dividual at  least. 

The  weapons  are — No.  1.  A  Danish  iron  sword, 
similar  to  several  already  in  the  museum  of  the 
Acailemy,  some  of  which  were  discovered  near  Kil- 
mainham  a  few  years  a^^o,  and  also  similar  in  shape 
and  construction  vvilh  iron  swords  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  Copenliagen.  2.  A  well-preserved 
spear  or  lance-head  of  iron,  16  in.  long,  and  which 
was  at  least  2  in.  longer  when  perfect  at  the  point, 
and  similiar  to  a  Danish  spear  fisured  in  VVorsaae's 
work  on  Danish  Aniiquilies.  No  coins  were  found 
except  a  penny  of  George  III.  on  the  surface  of  the 
clay.  A  few  horse  bones  lay  scattered  at  one 
point.  As  for  the  cockleshells  said  to  have  been 
observed,  I  did  not  see  them,  but  the  workmen  told 
me  they  were  near  the  surface  and  had  no  connec- 
tion with  the  bones,  which  lay  on  the  level  of  the 
original  soil,  and  had  been  covered  with  a  super- 
ficial layer  of  clay,  not  thicker  than  one  or  two  feet 
at  the  utmost. 

Mr.  Maunsell  (being  the  second  letter  he 
wrote  on  the  subject)  observes  : — 

I  have  liad  an  opportunity  of  consulting  several 
Biilhonties  who  give  accounts  of  the  battle  of 
liaiiaolralh,  namely — "  Carte's  Life  of  Ormonde," 
"The  Liber  Mniierum,""  Warner's  Civil  Wars  in 
Ireland,"  and  "  L^'land."  All  the  accounts  of  the 
battle  agree  sulislaniially.  It  was  fought  at 
Baguotralh,  close  to  the  sh'ire  and  river.  As  the 
possession  of  it  would  give  Ormonde  the  command 
of  the  ri«er,  and  enable  him  to  intercept  any  sup- 
plies from  England,  his  holdini;  it  must  lia»e  led  to 
the  immediate  surrender  of  the  city.  The  si'e  of 
the  battle  at  its  commencement  must  have  been 
somewhere  near  the  present  church  of  Irishtown, 
probalily  between  it  and  Tiilonville-road  If  we 
cuuiU  idculify  a  place  then  called  by  the  uusavoury 
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name  or  "  Lowsey-liill,"  we  would  have  lees  diffi- 
culty in  doiiie  80. 

Tlie  liattie  seems  to  lia»e  lasted  there  but  a  »ery 
lliort  time,  Oniioiiile's  men,  particulurly  liis  rielit 
win^,  lieiiiB  tlinroiiijlily  routed  bet'ore  bis  arrival  on 
llie  field,  tbe  Wicklow  men  heinii  described  us  in 
full  fliulit  to  tlieir  native  mounliiinH.  Ormonde 
succeeded  in  rullyiiis  two  rei^iments,  but  tliese 
wlieri  attacked  were  uUo  speedily  put  to  flljibt. 
This  must  liave  taken  place  some  little  distance 
from  BuKuotratb-row.  Tiie  place  wbere  tbe  bones 
are  lying  is  about  an  Irish  mile  from  what  must 
hare  been  tbe  site  of  tlie  commencement  of  the 
battle,  and  would  be  in  a  direct  line  towards  tbe 
Dublin  Mountains,  to  which  some  of  the  army  are 
described  as  retreating. 

Tbe  bones  found  at  Ailesbury-road  may  be  tbe 
remains  of  those  who  fell  in  the  fliiul  effort  which 
Ormonde  personally  made  to  retrieve  ihe  fortunes 
nf  the  day  after  the  defeat  (jf  tbe  rl^'ht  win<;,  and 
tbe  full  of  Vuughan,  tbe  niajor-i^eneral  who  com- 
manded it. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  durker  solution  of  the 
myalery.  Carle  puts  Ihe  dead  at  six  bundrcd, 
wisliin<;,  perhaps,  to  minimise  tbe  loss  and  defeat  of 
Ormonde.  Other  historians  mention  two,  and  even 
lour  thousand,  and  that  about  Hfleen  hundred 
prisonem  were  tdken,  of  which  more  I  bun  a-balf 
were  put  to  the  sword  after  tlie  battle.  Lookinn  at 
tbe  situation,  I  am  inclined  to  suppose  tbut  the.'e 
bones  now  fouinl  represent  tlie  victiuisof  Ibis  brutal 
butchery — another  insi ance,inilepenil en t  of  Droybedu 
and  Wexford,  to  show  that  the  soldiers  of  tbe 
Commonweallh  "  did  not,"  to  use  their  own  cant 
expression,  "  do  the  business  necliyently."  If  so, 
they  are  a  sad  memorial  of  a  savage  act  of  a  brutal 
age,  when  human  life  counted  for  very  little. 

Hither  of  these  supfjestions  would  accaunt  for  the 
presence  of  tliese  bones.  I  think  tbe  latter  tlie 
more  probable.  But  peiliaps  some  other  more 
careful  student  of  Irish  history  may  suggest  some 
other  and  less  painful  solution  of  tbe  mystery. 

P.  S. — Since  I  wrote  the  above,  on  my  return  to 
town  I  saw  in  your  paper  the  letter  of"  J.  S.  A." 
I  think  we  subslantiully  agree.  I  do  not  ihink  the 
bone  indicates  a  greater  antiquity  than  1649,  so 
that  I  fear  1  must  give  up  the  Danish  solution  of 
the  mystery.  loughttobuve  mentioned  that  the 
commander  of  the  victorious  army  was  Colonel 
Jones,  who  afterwards  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on 
tbe  Irish  army  (under,  I  think,  Preston  or  Lord 
Oormanston)  between  Trim  and  Summerhill. 

Dr.  Frazer  further  writes : — 

There  is  much  misconception  about  this  discovery  I 
of  human  remains.  Suthcient  evidence  is,  I  believe, 
obtained  to  show  that  it  was  not  the  field  of  a  buttle, 
and  that  Cromwell's  soldiery  bad  as  much  to  do 
with  it  as  they  had  with  the  battle  of  Clontarf.  It 
was  tbe  scene  of  a  cold-blooded  Danisli  massacre, 
where  infanis,  young  children,  and  females,  as  well 
as  men,  were  slaughtered.  Proof  of  this  assertion 
will  in  due  time  be  laid  before  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy.  No  such  weapon  as  a  stone  celt  has 
turned  up,  nor  would  I  expect  it.  I  saw  the 
alleged  celt,  which  was  only  a  water-worn,  soft, 
argotliaceous  piece  of  limestone,  a  material  from 
which  celts  were  never  made.  I  have  the  rude 
Irish  pin  of  bronze  in  my  possession,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  its  discovery  are  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
evidence  of  this  locality  being  a  scene  of  massacre 
and  murder. 

The  locality  called  "  Lowsey-hill,"  which 
Mr.  Mauusell  seems  desiroi;s  to  identify, 
appears  to  us  to  be  no  other  than  Lasey-hill, 
otherwise  Lazar's-hiil,  a  name  by  which 
Townsend-street,  or  the  further  end  of  it, 
was  formerly  known.  Lasey-hill  occurs  in 
many  documents  and  publications  of  the 
latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century.  When 
Ringsend  was  the  place  of  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  lord  deputies  and  their  trains, 
and  ordinary  passengers,  Lasey,  or  Lazar's- 
hill,  was  an  important  place. 

It  would  be  no  harm  for  our  archaeologists, 
antiquaries,  and  others  inside  and  outside  the 
Royal  Irish  A  l  ademy,  in  investigating  the  sub- 
ject under  notice,  to  ask  was  there  any  other 
cause  besides  a  battle,  ancient  or  modern, 
that  would  account  for  such  a  number  of 
skeletons?  It  has  yet  to  be  proven  whether 
the  dead  were  slain  in  battle  by  bullet  or  by 
Bword.  If  by  the  former,  the  remains  must 
be  a  modern  deposit ;  if  by  the  sword,  dirk, 
or  spear,  &c.,  they  most  likely  belong  to 
an  sarly  period  of  Irish  history.  Apart  from 
all  this,  let  the  question  be  investigated, 
where  were  the  thousands  of  dead  buried  who 
were  carried  off  by  dreadful  plagues  in 


Dublin  at  different  dates?  Without  enume- 
rating all  the  great  plagues  that  visited 
Dublin  from  the  twelfth  century,  or  earlier, 
let  us  note  the  occurrence  of  the  great  one  in 
1575,  which  was  stated  to  have  carried  off 
3,000  persons.  In  1604,  1605,  and  1606, 
Dublin  was  also  visited  by  plagues.  The 
pestilential  sickness  called  the  "  English 
Sweat,"  occurred  in  1528;  another  plague 
prec«ding  in  1525.  Other  minor  plagues 
later  than  those  of  the  seventeenth  century 
occurred.  Were  the  thousands  who  died  iu 
Dublin  of  plagues  buried  in  city  or  suburban 
graveyards?  or  were  tliey  carted  outside  of 
the  city,  as  was  the  case  in  soaie  instances  iu 
London  in  the  great  plague  of  1665,  when 
large  numbers  were  buried  at  night  by  torch- 
ligbt,  their  burial  consisting  in  tumbling 
tliein  down  indiscriminately  into  deep  charnel 
or  plague  pits  ?  Let  us  ask,  also,  where 
were  the  hundreds  of  wrecked  people  buried 
who  perished  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century  in  Dublin  bay  and  harbour, 
and  on  the  South  as  well  as  the  North  Bull  ? 
Were  those  wbose  bodies  were  washed  in  on 
the  South  Bull  sands  and  on  the  beaches  of 
Ringsend  and  Irislitown  buried  in  the  old 
village  churches  of  those  places  ?  Some  few, 
doubtless,  were;  but  a  couple  of  cen- 
turies ago,  or  even  one  century  ago, 
people  were  not  particular,  at  seasida 
places,  in  burying  in  "  consecrated  ground  " 
those  washed  in  by  the  waves.  We  are 
certainly  under  an  impression  that  numbers 
of  those  who  were  stricken  by  plague  in 
Dublin  were  buried  out  a  distance  from  the 
city  ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  the  question  is 
worthy  of  investigation.  In  respect  to  the 
discovery  at  Donnybrook,  it  is  possible  that 
the  remains  are  those  who  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Baggotrath,  but  there  are  many  fields  on 
the  north  and  south  of  Dublin,  iu  Fingal  and 
Dubhgall,  which  will  yet  yield,  when  tapped, 
more  surprising  and  valuable  discoveries  than 
those  which  have  come  to  light  at  Donny- 
brook. 


TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  FOR 
DUBLIN. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  late  month  a  depu- 
tation from  the  Royal  Collega  of  Science,  St. 
Stepheu's-green,  consisting  of  Professors  j 
O'Reilly,  Hall,  Hartley,  and  M'Nab,  waited 
on  the  Lord  Mayor,  presenting  a  copy  of  the 
proof  programme  of  the  evening  classes  to  be 
held  this  winter  at  the  above  institution,  and 
read  the  following  statement : — 

"Mr  Lord, —  In  most  of  the  large  towns  of 
England  and  Scotland,  where  educational  institu- 
tions of  tbe  highest  class  exist,  evening  classes  form 
a  most  important  part  of  their  work.  Such  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  Manchester,  Bristol,  Birmingham, 
Glaagow,  &c.,  by  the  Science  Colleges.  The  Royal 
College  of  Science  in  Dublin  has  hitherto  oidy  given 
regular  systematic  scientific  instruction  during  tbe 
day,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  open  evening  classes, 
the  classes  being  voluntarily  undertaken  by  some  of 
the  professors.  As  there  exists  in  Dublin  a  large 
class  unable  to  derive  benefit  from  existing  institu- 
tions on  account  of  their  being  engaged  during  the 
day  in  the  workshop  or  in  business,  the  Professors 
of  tbe  Royal  College  of  Science  desire  as  far  as 
possible  to  place  within  the  reach  of  such  persons 
the  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  science 
on  which  their  avocations  depend.  Hence  the  fees 
are  extremely  low,  and  as  no  payments  on  results 
are  to  lie  made  tbe  whole  will  be  dune  without  en- 
tailing any  extra  expense  upon  tbe  Government. 
We  therefore  beg  your  lordship,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  kindly  to  use  your 
influence  in  making  these  evening  classes  more 
widely  known  to  large  employers  of  labour  in  the 
citj  ,  and  as  useful  as  possible  to  those  for  whom 
the  instruction  is  principally  intended." 

Professor  O'Reilly  called  his  lordship's 
attention  to  the  importance  given  to  technical 
education  by  the  municipalities  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  mentioned  the  fact  lately  cited  in 
the  newspapers,  that  the  city  of  Lille  has 
sent  a  certain  number  of  students,  having 
gained  prizes  or  exhibitions  in  the  Municipal 
Technical  Schools,  on  a  scientific  tour 
through  the  principal  cities  in  England,  thus 
enabling  them  to  carry  back  to  the  city  most 
valuable  technical  knowledge — the  real  capital 
of  great  industries. 


The  Lord  Mayor  stated  that  personally 
the  proposed  course  of  lectures  would  have 
his  hearty  support  and  approval,  as  he  fully 
recognised  by  his  own  experience  the  want 
of  such  technical  education  in  the  city. 

We  consider  the  above  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  if  the  work  be  carried  out  efficiently, 
and  if  the  young  artisans  of  the  city  will,  aa 
they  ought,  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities 
which  are  now  placed  within  their  reach  by 
the  College  of  Science,  and  also  the  classes 
of  the  Metropolitan  School  of  Art.  We  have 
I  persistently,  for  long  years  in  those  columns, 
I  hammered  away  at  the  subject  of  technical 
education. 


THE  CITY  ENGINEER  AND  HIS 
ASSISTANTS. 

Re  SEWEK  PLANS. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Corporation, 
held  on  the  20th  ult.,  on  the  report  of  tlio 
Public  Health  Committee  for  August,  187'J, 
coming  up  for  confirmation — 

Mr.  M'Evoy  asked  how  Mr.  Thomas  Mulvany, 
C.E.,aiid  Mr.  Philip  Maguire,  O.K.,  bud  been  em- 
ployed, the  former  at  10s.,  and  the  latter  at  6s.  8d. 
per  day,  in  prepHring  surveys  and  pluns  In  connec- 
tion with  the  new  sewers,  when  they  had  the  City 
Engineer  and  his  stuff? 

Mr.  Mulligan  said  the  work  had  to  be  done 
within  a  given  time,  and  one  of  the  staff  having 
been  withdrawn  from  the  sewer  department,  they 
required  tiiis  assistance.  Tbe  City  Engineer  said 
tbe  plans  could  not  be  got  ready  for  tbe  Local 
Government  Board  by  October,  as  requireil,  nnlesa 
he  got  this  assistance.  The  work  was  now  finiMied, 
and  the  services  of  these  sentleineii  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  Doyle  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  M'Evoy  that 
an  extra  stuff  should  not  be  employed  without  llie 
consent  of  the  house. 

Mr.  M'Evoy  said  this  had  been  done  in  face  of  a 
bye-law  which  declared  that  no  committee  should 
expend  over  SOs.  a-week  on  extra  salary  without 
the  consent  of  Ihe  council.  He  moved  that  tbe 
paragraph  in  question  should  be  omitted. 

Mr.  French  seconded  Ihe  motion. 

Mr.  Murphy  supported  the  motion.  Tlipy  bad 
five  engineers  in  their  employment,  and  surely  they 
could  have  got  out  these  plana  if  they  had  faced 
the  work  themselves. 

On  a  division  tbe  voting  was  12  for  the  motioa 
and  7  against  it. 

Legal  or  illegal,  the  employment  of  the  ad- 
ditional C.E.s  at  the  rates  named  per  day, 
does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  a  very  fat  rat*  of 
remuneration. 


A  BRIDGE  NOTE. 

We  cull  the  following  very  "  instructive " 
yet  "alarming"  paragraph  from  the  "Irish 
Provincial  News,"  printed  in  a  recent  issu* 
of  a  morning  contemporary.  Our  friend,  th« 
county  surveyor,  had  better  look  sharp,  or  s 
"  Royal  Commission  "  may  issue  to  inquire 
into  his  neglect  (?)  of  this  "  lofty  bridge  of  s 
single  arch"  ! — 

"A  Dangerous  Bridgb. — The  lofty  bridge 
of  a  single  arch  across  the  river  Owen-duglier  that 
forms  a  junction  with  the  Dodder  at  Butlerfield, 
Ratlifarnliam,  is  in  a  most  dangerous  condition  to 
be  travelled  over.    It  appears  that  tbe  base  of  the 
arc  has  been  hollowed,  the  large  loose  stones  having 
been  displaced  by  the  recent  flood  of  waters.  Here 
j  the  Cruagh  river  flows  sometimes  very  rapidly  and 
forcibly.    The  road  authorities  should  see  that  tbe 
'  granite  stone  structure  is  sufiiiciently  strong,  and 
{  not  merely  have  it  supported  by  its  own  curve.  It 
{  is  said  that  the  bridge  has  lost  its  perpendicular,  and 
should  at  once  be  looked  after  in  order  to  avoid 
accidents." 


Reward  op  Merit. — We  have  much  pleasura 
in  recording  tlie  award  of  a  substantial  pension  to 
I  Mr.  James  Tocker,  for  many  years  foreman  and 
'  clerk  of  Works  to  the  Irish  Lights  Comioissioiiers, 
]  and  chief  superintendent  of  the  more  tlian  ordinary 
difficult  erections  at  tbe  Comingbeg  Faslnet,  Calf 
Rock,  and  Skelligs  lighthouses.    Having  been  con- 
j  stantly  employed  under  Mr.  Sloane's  cognisance  for 
past  thirty  years,  ibat  gentleman  was  able  to  make 
'  such  representations  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
'  Irish  Lights  Board  as. have  caused  them  to  give  Mr. 
I  Tocker  a  larger  retiring  allowauce  than  was  ever 
before  granted  to  a  foreioao. 
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THE  EOSE  AND  THE  LILY  IN 
HISTORY  AND  HERALDRY. 
By  John  Vinycomb. 
There  is  a  wonderful  amount  of  interesting 
lore  connected  with  the  history  of  these  two 
celebrated  flowers — more  than,  perhaps,  any 
other  flowers  that  we  know  of.  The  con- 
tinual theme  of  poets  and  lovers  of  nature  in 
all  ages,  the  acme  of  all  comparison  in  what 
is  bright  and  beautiful  in  their  respective 
similarities.  Both  flowers  have  a  mythical 
history  glowingly  indefinite  ;  they  have  also 
a  great  story  Ln  love,  in  peace,  and  in  war ; 
the  saintly  Lily  and  the  lovely  and  voluptuous 
Rose  have  each  had  devoted  admirers  in 
ancient  and  modern  times.  In  religion  and  poli- 
tics they  have  as  emblems  had  no  unimportant 
influence  in  confirming  the  faith  and  deter- 
mining the  nationality  of  entire  peoples. 
For  centuries  they  served  as  the  distinctive 
badges  of  two  great  and  warlike  nations  in 
their  deadly  contest  for  supremacy  on  the 
Continent.  The  national  floral  emblems  of 
England  and  France,  the  Rose  and  the  Lily 
hold  an  important  place  in  literature  and  art ; 
and  in  their  practical  uses,  when  such  emblems 
had  a  real  purpose,  they  had  the  great  merit 
of  being  simple  and  distinctive  in  character. 
The  Rose  was  of  later  adoption  by  the  Eng- 
lish Plantagenet  princes,  and  does  not  hold 
the  same  place  on  the  English  shield  as  the 
Lilies  do  on  that  of  France.  In  France  from 
very  early  times  until  the  expulsion  of  the 
Bourbons,  the  golden  fleurs-de-lis  occupied 
the  armorial  shield  of  that  country  in  the 
same  way  that  the  lions  do  on  the  arms  of 
England.  The  Rose  was  the  royal  and 
national  badge  just  as  the  Lily  was,  but  it 
did  not  appear  on  the  national  shield  like  the 
French  device,  the  lions  holding  the  field  on 
our  shield  from  about  the  time  of  the  Norman 
Conquest. 

"  That  which  we  call  a  Rose,"  says  Shaks- 
pere,  "  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as 
sweet " ;  to  our  enemies  who  had  suSered 
from  its  prickles  the  fact  may  be  question- 
able ;  under  aivj  name  would  it  smell  as 
odious,  or,  as  Mrs.  Malajirop  said  of  com- 
parisons, "  odorous."  In  our  own  country, 
during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  the  adherent 
of  the  Lancastrian  party  who  held  the  red 
Rose  as  his  badge  could  not  look  with  com- 
placency on  the  colourless  blossom  of  the 
House  of  York,  nor  the  Yorkist  on  the  bloody 
Rose,  as  he  termed  it,  of  his  hated  rival  but 
with  sanguinary  thoughts  intent.  Humanity 
sickens  at  the  unnatural  slaughter  of  those 
times, — the  country  devastated  and  deluged 
with  blood  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  a  lot  of 
worthless  princes,  and  the  sweet  innocent 
Roses  were  made  vile  party  emblems  in  the 
fratricidal  strife. 

From  ancient  times  the  Rose  has  retained 
over  all  competitors  the  pre-eminent  title  of 
the  Queen  of  Flowers.  We  find  it  taking  a 
prominent  part  in  the  popular  myths  and 
traditions  of  the  various  nations  who  have 
held  it  in  honour,  while  legends  innumerable 
cluster  round  its  origin,  especially  the  red 
Roue. 

Among  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  some 
have  dedicated  the  rose  to  Cupid,  and  others 
to  his  mother  Venus,  who,  tliey  say,  trans- 
cended in  beauty  all  her  rivals,  just  as  the 
rose  excels  all  other  flowers  in  its  combined 
charms  of  graceful  form,  lovely  colour,  and 
exquisite  perfume.  Theocritus  tells  us  that 
the  Rose  was  formerly  white,  but  tliat  it  was 
changed  to  red  by  the  blood  of  Venus  which 
fell  upon  it  from  her  thorn-pierced  feet  as 

I she  ran  distracted  at  the  dying  voice  of 
Adonis.    Spenser  refers  to  the  story  : — 

"  White  as  the  rose  before  tlie  cliange 
AVliich  Venus'  blood  did  in  lier  leaves  express." 

Another  ancient  poet  would  assign  the 
origin  of  the  red  rose  to  the  blood  of  Adonis 
kiniself,  a  rose  of  that  colour  spz-ingiag  up 
on  the  spot  where  he  died ;  this  legend  was 
adopted  into  what  we  may  call  the  Christian 
j    mythology  in  mediscval  times  ;  another  tra- 
;    dition  tells  ua  that  a  widu  Hone  grew  at  the 
I    foot  of  the  cross,  and  that  the  blood  of  the 
j    Crucified  One  falling  upon  it  tinted  it  ver- 
I    million ;  a  uiixiilar  tradition  among  the  Turks 


attributes  the  circumstance  of  the  change  to 
Mahomet. 

According  to  Anacreon,  the  rose  was  dyed 
with  nectar  by  the  gods  when  that  delicious 
beverage  was  first  made  and  tasted.  By 
another  account  the  God  of  Love  is  said  to 
have  been  the  accidental  cause  of  this  trans- 
formation, having  in  his  gambols  while  lead- 
ing the  dances  on  Mount  Olympus,  overturned 
a  vase  of  nectar,  which  falling  to  the  earth 
changed  the  formerly  white  blossom  into  red. 
It  is  again  said  to  owe  its  beautiful  blooming 
tincture  to  the  chastisement  inflicted  upon 
Cupid  himself  by  his  incensed  mother — for 
the  mischief  and  scandal  he  had  caused  her — 
with  a  branch  of  the  white  rosebush,  so 
severely  as  to  cause  the  blood  to  flow,  and 
hence  originated  the  blushing  hue  of  the 
Queen  of  Flowers. 

The  Rose  was  also  dedicated  to  Aurora,  to 
the  Graces,  and  likewise  to  Bacchus.  Har- 
pocrates,  the  god  of  silence,  was  crowned 
with  Roses.  The  Romans  used  to  strew 
Roses  over  their  streets  during  public  fes- 
tivals ;  at  banquets  the  guests  wore  chuplets 
of  Roses,  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  their 
bloom,  no  doubt,  enhanced  the  sense  of  joy 
and  pleasure  of  the  feast.  All  these  delights 
have  been  divinely  sung  by  Horace  and 
Anacreon.  But  another  and  a  deeper  signifi- 
cance lay  hid  in  the  Rose  down  in  its  "  heart 
of  hearts."  As  the  golden  heart  of  the  Rose  is 
embedded  and  hidden  by  its  petals, so  the  senti- 
ments of  love  and  pleasure  should  be  hidden 
and  dwelt  upon  in  the  heart  rather  than  made 
a  topic  of  conversation  and  publicity  ;  hence 
the  Rose  itself  was  regarded  as  the  emblem 
of  silence,  and  any  secret  undertaking  as 
performed  "  suh-rosa"  or  "  under  the  Rose," 
and  the  old  custom  of  suspending  a  Rose  above 
the  table  at  banquets  as  an  intimation  that 
what  ti-anspired  in  conversation  was  not  to 
be  repeated.  Haydn,  in  the  "  Dictionary 
of  Dates,"  refers  to  the  custom,  "from  the 
circumstance  of  the  Pope  presenting  conse- 
crated roses  which  were  placed  over  confes- 
sionals to  denote  secrecy."  Newton,  in  1587, 
speaks  of  the  hanging  of  Roses  over  tables 
"  in  parlours  and  dining-rooms  as  a  common 
country  custom,"  and  Peacham,  in  1638,  says 
that  they  were  so  painted  in  this  position  as 
well  in  England  as  in  the  low  countries." 
This  symbolism  of  the  Rose,  doubtless,  led 
to  its  being  employed  with  the  cross  as  the 
badge  of  the  Rosicrucians,  which  was  a  cross 
of  a  deep  rose  red  with  a  Rose  entwined 
about  it,  and  hence  arose  the  name  of  the 
order. 

Many  are  the  Rose  traditions  of  the  East — 

"  Where  the  light  winEs  of  zephyr,  oppressed  with  perfume, 
Was  taint  o'er  tlie  gardens  of  Gul  in  liur  bloom." 

The  followers  of  Zoroaster  believe  that 
before  the  introduction  of  the  evil  principle 
into  the  world,  Roses  were  without  thorns. 
This  idea  is  also  referred  to  by  St.  Basil. 
Tavernier  says  that  "  the  Ghebers  (or  fire- 
worshippers)  believe  that  when  Abraham, 
their  great  prophet,  was  thrown,  by  the 
order  of  Nimrod,  into  the  fire,  the  flames 
turned  instantly  into  a  bed  of  Roses  whereon 
the  child  sweetly  slept."  Another  eastern 
tradition  asserts  the  "  Burning  Bush  "  in 
which  God  appeared  to  Moses  to  have  been 
a  rose-tree.  The  Turks  to  tliis  day  pay 
great  reverence  to  the  Rose,  believing  it  to 
have  sprung  from  the  sweat,  or,  as  some  say, 
the  blood  of  Mahomet. 

Mediaeval  Christianity  contributes  largely 
to  the  legends  of  the  Rose,  many  of  which 
will  be  familiar  to  every  reader.  The  red 
and  white  Roses  found  in  the  tomb  of  the 
Virgin  after  her  Assumption  ;  those  sent  to 
St.  Dorothy  from  the  heavenly  garden  ;  the 
institution  of  the  Tto.s'r/,*  //,  prayers  on  which 
were  symbolized  by  red  and  white  Roses 
compressed  and  strung  together,  now  substi- 
tuted by  coloured  beads  by  the  faithful. 
"  The  Romance  of  the  Rose  "  was  a  mediaival 
poem  written  about  1300.  The  Rose 
typiiied  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  towers 
and  defences  of  the  castle  the  four  cardinal 
virtues  and  holy  chastity  and  buxoraness 
and  meekness  ;  for  centuries  its  readers  with 
pious  aad  religious  eyes  learnt  from  it  their 


maxims  of  morality,  science,  and  philosophy. 
Others,  again,  saw  in  it  only  a  delightful 
love  story,  and  nothing  of  that  mysticism  or 
scholastic  subtlety.  Chaucer's  translation  is 
considered  very  good. 

The  Eom  Mystica  of  the  Catholic  Church 
symbolises  Christ,  and  is  alluded  to  in  the 
Book  of  Canticles.  The  prophet  Isaiah 
makes  it  the  similitude  of  the  joyful  flourish- 
ing of  Christ's  church. 

Sunday  Lcetare  (according  to  Pugin's 
"  Glossary")  is  called  Rose  Sunday,  because 
the  Pope  blesses  a  golden  Rose  which  is 
carried  in  procession  through  Rome,  in 
order,  say  the  mystics,  to  represent  the  joy 
of  the  day  which  shines  like  a  Rose  amidst 
the  thorns  of  Lent. 

A  golden  Rose  was  frequently  sent  as  a 
present  to  temporal  sovereigns  with  much 
formality  and  state,  and  happy  the  monarch 
on  whom  such  a  mark  of  the  approval  of  the 
Holy  See  was  conferred — such  a  consecrated 
Rose  was  sent  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  to 
Charles  IX.  of  France,  as  a  special  mark  of 
favour  and  approbation  on  the  successful 
manner  in  which  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew was  conducted,  and  Protestantism  in 
France  completely  stamped  out  for  ever,  as 
they  thought.  In  our  own  times  we  may  have 
occasionally  seen  in  the  papers  of  Pope  Pius 
IX.  sending  a  golden  Rose  to  a  Catholic 
sovereign — some  beloved  son  of  the  church, 
from  whom  much  was  hoped. 

In  the  seventh  century,  according  to  the 
venerable  Bede,  the  tomb  of  Christ  was 
painted  of  an  intermingled  colour  of  white 
and  red,  or  rose  colour  ;  the  white  Rose  was 
the  emblem  of  monastic  wisdom  and  renun- 
ciation of  the  world.  A  crown  composed  of 
branches  of  the  white  Rose  with  its  leaves, 
thorns,  and  flowers  borne  in  the  arms  of 
some  religious  houses  (says  Anselme,  an  old 
writer  on  symbolic  heraldry)  denotes  the 
chastity  which  is  preserved  amidst  the 
thorns  and  mortification  of  life. 

Wars  of  the  Hoses. — Though  so  famous  in 
ancient  story  and  mediaeval  legend,  the  Rose 
owes  its  popularity  as  the  floral  emblem  of 
England,  primarily  to  the  long  and  deadly 
contests  between  the  rival  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Planche,  in  his  *'  Pursuivant  of 
Arms,"  has  a  learned  and  interesting  enquiry 
into  the  origin  of  the  well-known  Rose 
badges  of  the  York  and  Lancaster  factions, 
but  without  any  very  definite  result ;  his 
opinion,  however,  being  that  the  Rose  was  a 
badge  of  the  Plantagenets  before  the  time  of 
the  altercation  in  the  Temple  Gardens  im- 
mortalised by  Shakespeare  in  the  first  part 
of  luHg  Henry  VI.  Richard  Plantagenet, 
afterwards  Duke  of  York,  and  John  Beaufort, 
Earl  of  Somerset,  speak  as  follows  : — 

Plantagenet — 

Let  him  that  is  a  true-born  gentleman, 

And  stunda  upon  the  honour  of  his  birth. 

If  he  suppuse  thnt  I  have  pleiided  truth, 

From  off  this  briar  pluclc  a  wliite  liose  with  me. 

To  which  Somerset  rejoins — 

Let  him  that  is  no  coward  nor  no  flatterer 
But  dare  maintain  the  party  of  the  truth, 
Pluck  a  red  Jtose  from  ufS  tiiis  tlioru  witli  me. 

Warwick  avows  his  choice — 

I  love  no  colours,  and  without  all  colour 

Of  biise  insinuuting  flattery 

I  pluck  this  white  Kobe  with  Phuitagenet. 

Saffoli— 

I  pluck  this  red  Rose  with  yoimg  Somerset ; 
And  say  withal,  1  think  lie  held  the  right. 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  whole  of  this 
interesting  scene,  liauded  down  to  ua  by  a 
writer  who  no  doubt  had  some  popular  tradi- 
tion for  his  groundwork.  "  It  appears  to 
me,"  says  Mr.  Planche,  "  that  whether  this 
scone  be  founded  on  history  or  tradition, 
does  not  affect  the  origin  of  the  badges  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  but  simply  the  selection 
of  those  particular  cognizances  as  signs  of 
company  for  the  partisans  of  the  rival  houses 
in  the  fatal  war  that  followed.  There  is  not 
a  line  throughout  the  scene  which  can  be 
taken  as  intending  to  shew  that  these  badges 
were  then  for  the  first  time  assumed."  It  is 
stated  in  the  Harleiau  MS.  No.  304  that 
Edward  I.  gave  as  a  badge  a  Rose,  gold,  the 
stalk  vert,  but  this  is  unsupported  by  any 
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authority  known  to  exist  by  those  who  have 
written  on  the  subject ;  "  but,"  says  the  same 
authority,  "  there  are  several  reasons  for  our 
believing  the  assertion  to  have  some  founda- 
tion in  fact,"  and  he  recounts  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  his  view.  "  The  mother  of 
Edward  I.  was  Eleanor  of  Provence,  and  I 
am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  we  are  in- 
debted to  that  land  of  song  and  chivalry  not 
only  for  the  fragrant  '  Rosa  centajolia'  which 
perfumes  our  gardens,  but  also  for  the  floral 
emblem  of  the  house  of  Lancaster."  "  The 
tomb  of  hei^second  son,  Crouchback,  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  is  stated  by  Camden  to  have  been 
in  his  day  adorned  with  red  Roses."  The 
Rose  also  appears  upon  the  seals  of  others  of 
her  descendants,  and  John  of  Oaunt,  "  time- 
honoured  Lancaster,"  claimed  the  country 
of  Provence,  and  assumed  the  red  Rose  as 
his  badge  in  right  of  his  descent  and  of 
Blanche,  the  heir  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster and  Provence,  whom  he  married. 
From  this  source  Mr.  Planche  traces  tlie 
origin  of  our  floral  emblem.  He  supposes 
the  "  Rose  of  Provence  "  might  have  been 
retained  by  the  Beanforts  and  Somersets  in 
token  of  their  descent  from  John  of  Gaunt, 
the  husband  of  Blanche,  in  preference  to  the 
favourite  cognisances  borne  by  their  half 
brothers  to  whom  had  been  strictly  limited 
the  succession  to  the  crown  of  England. 

The  original  of  the  Rose  of  Provence  {Rosa 
Gallica)  referred  to,  was  brought  from  the 
Holy  Land  by  Thibault,  the  poetical  King 
of  Navarre  and  Count  of  Champagne,  on  his 
return  from  the  Crusades.  This  rose  tree 
which  he  planted  in  his  city  of  Provins 
flourished  and  multiplied  so  well,  that  the 
city  became  famous  on  its  account ;  a  suc- 
cessor of  Thibault  adopted  it  as  his  badge  or 
cognizance.  On  the  marriage  of  Blanche  of 
Lancaster  and  heiress  of  Champagne  to  John 
of  Gaunt,  he  assumed  the  device  of  the  Red 
Rose,  so  fatally  known  as  the  Rose  of  Lan- 
caster. 

The  two  families,  York  and  Lancaster, 
■were  afterwards  united  by  Henry  VII.,  Earl 
of  Richmond,  the  male  heir  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster  marrying  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
the  eldest  daughter  and  heiress  of  Edward 
IV.  of  the  house  of  York,  anno  1486.  The 
two  roses  thus  united  became  the  royal  badge 
under  the  Tudors,  and  termed  "  the  Tudor 
Rose,"  which  was  represented  as  a  double 
Rose,  one  Rose  growing  within  the  other 
either  by  placing  a  white  Rose  within  the 
red,  or  vice  versA,  If  the  device  is  frequently 
repeated,  they  are  often  placed  alternately  in 
this  way.  Sometimes  single  red  and  white 
Roses  were  united  or  conjoined  per  pale,  or 
down  the  middle ;  sometimes  they  were  divided 
quarterly  of  the  two  colours. 

The  conventional  or  heraldic  Rose  may  be 
of  any  of  the  tinctures  of  heraldry,  though 
usually  it  is  blazoned  either  (piles  or  arrjent. 
A  white  or  red  rose  may  with  propriety  be 
described  in  blazon  as  a  Rose  of  York  or 
Lancaster  respectively. 

The  rosa  in  heraldry  should  never  be 
depicted  with  stalks  and  leaves  unless 
specially  described  in  the  blazon,  and  unless 
so  described  are  always  to  be  represented  as 
rosettes,  like  the  flower  of  the  wild  Rose  con- 
ventionally drawn,  that  is  as  single  (not 
double)  flowers,  each  having  only  five  petals, 
the  edge  of  each  being  slightly  curled  forward 
and  with  the  barb-like  points  of  the  calyx 
shown  projecting  from  between  them,  and 
hence  termed  barbed";  these  parts  are 
always  green,  as  the  "  seed  "  in  the  centre  is 
gold  or  yellow,  which  being  their  natural 
colour  may  be  termed  "  proper."  Thus  a 
red  Rose  would  be  blazoned  or  described  in 
heraldry  as  a  Rose  gules,  barbed  and  seeded 
proper. 

In  the  decorative  treatment  "  of  the  Rose  " 
in  ornamental  work  of  all  kinds,  it  is 
generally  drawn  with  the  stem,  branches, 
and  leaves  ;  but  with  heraldic  Rose  blossoms 
and  buds  either  the  single  or  double  flower. 

Of  all  lovely  roses  now  grown  in  such  per- 
fection it  is  unnecessary  to  say  one  word — 
they  are  sufEciently  well-known.  It  may, 
however,  be  mentioned  that  the  York  and 
Lancaster  Rose  of  the  florists  is  a  striped 


variety  of  the  Damask  Rose,  and  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  heraldic,  compounded, 
cr  Tudor  Rose.  Rosa  muvdi,  "  the  Rose  of 
the  world,"  called  in  honour  of  fair  Rosamond, 
is  a  striped  variety  of  the  Provence  Rose. 

The  wild  Rose  is  believed  to  be  the  kind 
referred  to  in  the  dispute  between  the  York 
and  Lancaster  princes  in  the  Temple  Gardens, 
London,  as  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  the 
unassuming  origin  of  all  the  varieties  of  our 
garden  beauties,  and  that  it  is  a  native  of 
our  own  as  well  as  of  other  lands. 

The  name  of  the  Rose  is  said  to  have 
sprung  from  the  Celtic  Rhos,  red.  The 
Greek  word  Rhodon  signifies  the  same.  The 
inland  of  Rhodes  takes  its  name  from  the 
same  source,  and  means  the  inland  of  Roses. 
The  ancient  name  of  the  shrub  was  Rubus, 
which  is  also  expressive  of  red  colour. 

The  name  Kijlantine  used  by  poets  and 
early  writers  is  the  wild  Rose,  but  which 
species  is  not  very  clear,  and  there  are  some 
eighteen  distinct  kinds  subdivided  into  many 
varieties.  Who  has  not  seen  the  hedgerows 
in  the  height  of  summer  almost  lined  with 
every  shade  of  Rose  colour,  from  the  deepest 
pink  to  the  most  delicate  blush,  fading  into 
white  ?  answering  to  Shakspere's  description . 

"  The  Roses  fearfully  on  thorns  did  stand 
One  hlushinB  shunie,  another  mute  despair, 
A  tliird,  nor  reil,  nor  white,  had  stolen  of  both." 

The  tenure  of  a  manor  by  presenting  a 
Rose  on  a  certain  day  was  a  frequent  custom 
in  early  times.  The  white  Rose  of  York  was 
a  sign  of  the  tenure  of  that  honour  by  the 
Castle  or  Tower  of  Cliff"ord,  and  may  have 
suggested  the  distinctive  colour  of  the  Rose 
badge  of  that  branch  of  the  Plautagenet 
family,  as  it  no  doubt  did  the  name  of  the 
fair  daughter  of  Walter  Clifford,  Rosa  mundi 
or  Rosamond,  Rose  of  the  world. 

There  exist  not  a  few  instances  of  Roses  in 
armorial  bearings  earlier  than  the  accession 
of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  which  may  have 
been  adopted  from  religious  ideas,  as  in 
chaplets  of  Roses  and  "  the  Rosa  Mystica  " 
of  the  church  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made. 

It  would  be  wrong  also  to  consider  that  all 
or  even  the  majority  of  existing  coats  of 
arms  containing  Roses  are  of  so  early  a  date 
as  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  ; 
as  Roses,  having  continued  to  be  the  Royal 
badge  ever  since,  have  frequently  been 
granted  as  principal  charges  and  augmenta- 
tion of  honour. 

Mr.  Lower,  in  his  "  Curiosities  of  Her- 
aldry," says — "  The  interest  taken  by  the 
Cornish  gentry  in  these  civil  contentions 
may  account  for  the  frequency  of  the  Rose 
in  the  arms  of  Cornwall  families,"  and  he 
gives  instances  also  of  families  who  it  is  sup- 
posed changed  sides,  judging  by  the  altered 
complexion  of  the  Roses  on  their  escutcheons 
at  a  different  period. 

The  Rebellion  in  Scotland  under  the  Preten- 
der and  his  grandson  Prince  Charles  Edward 
("Bonnie  Prince  Charlie")  revived  the  White 
Rose  as  the  emblem  of  a  later  York- 
James  II.  and  the  exiled  house  of  Stuart ; 
the  superstition  of  Royalty  and  devotion  to 
the  family  and  person  of  the  Pretender  had 
taken  firm  hold  of  the  Highlanders,  and  was 
only  cured  after  much  blood-letting  and  the 
crushing  defeat  at  Culloden. 

"  The  White  Cockade  "  of  Jacobite  song 
symbolised  "the  Rose  that's  like  the  snaw" 
of  the  Pretender.  The  birthday  of  the 
Chevalier  St.  George,  as  he  was  called, — a 
day  regarded  with  lively  interest  by  his  adhe- 
rents—the 10th  of  June,  was  supposed  to  be 
the  day  the  white  Rose  came  into  bloom. 

"Of  all  the  days  that 's  in  the  year, 
The  lOtli  of  June  I  love  most  dear, 
AVhen  sweet  white  Roses  do  appear. 
For  the  sake  of  James  the  rover  1 " 

The  infatuation  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
Scots  for  the  worthless  family  must  have 
been  very  great,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
amount  and  the  very  great  beauty  and  plain- 
tiveness  of  much  of  their  poetry ;  for  in- 
stance the  song  beginning — 

"  A  wee,  wee  bird  eame  to  our  ha'  door. 
And  0  but  it  sung  s.iirly, 
And  aye  the  owercam  o'  its  sanic 
Was  '  Wae's  me  for  Prince  Ctiarlie.'  " 


Or  in  a  more  hopeful  strain — 

"  There  grows  a  honnie  briar  bush  In  our  kailyard  ; 
White,  white  are  the  blossoms  on't  in  our  kailyard. 
Like  we  bit  white  cockades  for  our  own  loyal  hielan'  lads. 
And  the  lasses  lo'e  the  bonnic  bush  In  our  kailyard." 

(Refrain  or  "  chorus.") 

Lines  feigned  to  have  been  written  during 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  presented  with  a 
White  Rose  to  a  lady,  with  whose  politics 
the  writer  was  unacquainted  : — 

"  If  this  fair  Rose  ofTend  thy  tight. 
It  on  thy  bosom  wear  ; 
Twill  blush  to  find  itself  less  white, 
And  turn  Lancastrian  there. 

But  if  thy  ruby  lips  It  spy, 

As  kiss  it  thou  may'st  deign. 
With  envy  pale  'twill  lose  its  dye. 

And  Yorkist  turn  aKain." 

— TIat  Drdmmond.  Adapted  ttora  verses  by  Somerrale, 
169'i-171J. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ST.  LURAICH'S  CHURCH,  MAGHERA, 
CO.  LONDONDERRY. 

THE  WEST  DOORWAY. 

The  ruined  church  at  Maghera  presents 
features  perfectly  unique  amongst  Irish 
ecclesiastical  remains,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  it  occupies  a  well-defined  position,  and 
marks  a  definite  stage  in  the  development  of 
our  native  styles.  It  is  the  culminating  point 
to  which  the  style  of  doorways  characterised 
by  massive  lintels  and  sloping  jambs,  and 
enriched  by  architraves  round  them,  attained 
to.  After  this  the  arch  came  into  full  use, 
and  was  developed  into  the  beautiful  Irish 
Romanesque  of  Kildare,  Timahoe,  Tuam, 
Clonmacnois,  Cormac's  Chapel,  and  so  many 
other  examples. 

According  to  the  late  Lord  Dunraven's 
"  Notes  on  Irish  Architecture,"  Maghera  was 
originally  Machaire  Ratha  Luraich.  "  Ratha 
Luraich,  signifying  the  rath  of  Luraich,  was 
the  ancient  form,  and  continued  to  be  em- 
ployed as  Rath  Loury  in  ecclesiastical  record?. 
When  the  word  Machaire  (plain)  was  prefixed, 
the  name  Machaire-ratha-Luraich  was  too 
long  for  convenient  use,  the  last  word  was 
dropped,  and  was  thus  corrupted  into  Mag- 
hera." 

The  same  "Notes"  describe  the  church 
"  as  a  simple  oblong  71  ft.  10  in.  by  20  ft. 
5  in.  wide,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
divided  into  nave  and  chancel.  The  east  wall 
is  almost  gone.  The  other  walls  are  built 
chiefly  of  some  trap  or  basalt  rubble  and 
good  sized  stones,  cemented  with  yellowish 
mortar.  The  walls  are  18  ft.  high  and  2  ft. 
8  in.  thick.  Above  the  doorway  the  Cruci- 
fixion is  represented,  carved  in  relief,  the 
figures  of  the  eleven  disciples,  and  the  two 
soldiers  with  spear  and  sponge,  whilst  the 
architrave  also  is  richly  sculptured.  There 
is  a  square  tower  at  the  west  end,  which  pre- 
vents its  being  properly  photographed.  This 
tower  has  two  large  plain  arches  on  the  north 
side.  It  has  three  offsets,  and  the  tower 
batters  slightly.  Over  the  arches  there  are 
long  round-headed  windows,  the  arches 
scooped  out  of  one  stone.  This  tower  does 
not  look  as  old  as  the  west  wall  of  the  church, 
and  is  of  better  masonry." 

Lord  Dunraven  calls  especial  attention  to 
the  figure  above  the  ornament  which  runs 
down  the  side  of  the  architrave,  which,  says 
he,  "  is  of  great  interest.  It  represents  a 
Saint  triumphing  over  Evil,  the  sharp  pointed 
crozier  being  plunged  into  the  body  of  the 
serpent  writhing  at  the  foot  of  the  saint.  ' 
I  should  here  state  that  this  piece  of  orna- 
ment, and  the  figure  over  it,  is  merely  a  copy 
from  Lord  Dunraven's  work,  for  the  advent 
of  steady  rain,  which  began  to  drop  freely 
through  the  ivy  that  nearly  closes  the  open 
top  of  the  tower,  effectually  put  a  stop  to  any 
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attempt  to  finish  my  sketching — this  little 
corner  having  been  left  till  the  last.  I  am 
informed,  however,  through  the  kindness  of 
the  Rev.  B.  B.  Gough,  Rector  of  Maghera, 
who  has  compared  it  with  the  original,  that 
this  drawing  is  substantially  correct.  The 
thanks  of  all  archaeologists  are  also  due  to 
the  same  gentleman  for  the  care  he  has  taken 
of  this  structure,  as  a  few  years  ago  the  south 
jamb  had  nearly  followed  that  on  the  north 
side,  but  through  his  care  it  has  been  rebuUt. 

Miss  Stokes,  in  her  work  on  the  "  Early 
Christian  Architecture  of  Ireland,"  which  in 
general  endorses  Lord  Dunraven's  opinions, 
would  seem  to  give  a  somewhat  different 
interpretation  to  the  group  round  the  cross 
on  this  doorway.  She  says  :  "  The  primitive 
style  of  the  entablature  has  not  yet  passed 
away,  to  be  succeeded  by  that  of  the  arch. 
With  horizontal  lintel  and  inclined  sides,  this 
doorway  stands  before  us  in  all  the  dignity 
and  simplicity  of  Egyptian  architecture,  an 
example — and  perhaps  the  only  one — of  the 
entablature  style  enriched  with  Christian 
symbols.  The  Crucifixion,  with  lance  and 
sponge,  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  draped  to 
the  hands  and  wrists,  the  three  disciples,  and 
the  women  standing  near,  are  carved  upon 
the  lintel." 

In  the  same  County  of  Londonderry  is  the 
doorway  of  the  church  at  Banagher,  which  is 
almost  identical  with  that  of  Maghera,  with 
the  absence,  however,  of  any  sculpture. 

F.  W.  L. 


ADVERSARIA  HIBERNICA, 

LITERARY  AND  TECHNICAL. 

Want  of  forethought  or  presence  of  mind  in 
the  face  of  serious  difficulty  or  disaster,  is 
put  down  as  a  characteristic  of  the  Celt ; 
but  this  want  of  forethought  is  quite  as 
often  to  be  found  in  the  person  of  the 
Saxon.  A  slight  mistake,  a  forgetfulness, 
or  the  neglect  of  attending  to  a  trivial  affair, 
often  leads  to  a  chapter  of  serious  and  some- 
times fatal  accidents.  With  workmen  and 
those  engaged  in  the  mechanical  arts,  want  of 
precaution  is  the  cause  of  many  accidents. 
A  single  nail,  a  plug,  wedge,  pin,  or  dowel, 
if  left  out  or  not  driven  home  in  its  intended 
place,  leads  to  the  fracture,  the  tearing 
asunder,  and  the  falling  down  of  work  con- 
structed or  in  course  of  construction  ;  and 
this  timber  framework,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
roof,  may  drag  the  greater  part  of  a  building 
with  it.  In  domestic  or  household  matters 
precipitation  and  want  of  forethought  result 
in  various  accidents  and  losses.  The  proverbs 
and  maxims  illustrating  this  neglect  or  want 
of  forethought  are  many.  "  As  for  want  of 
a  nail  the  shoe  is  lost,  for  the  want  of  a  shoe 
the  horse  was  lost,"  &c.;  and  "  losing  the  sheep 
for  the  hap'orth  of  tar,"  or  the  bit  of 
raddle,  or  "  shutting  the  stable  door  when 
the  steed  was  lost." 

The  following  story,  told  by  Mr.  Say, 
though  published  long  ago,  may  be  usefully 
reproduced  in  the  present  generation,  be- 
cause it  well  illustrates  the  chapter  of  acci- 
dents that  may  occur  through  a  slight 
neglect — accidents  and  losses  that  are  always 
possible  and  are  seldom  or  never  anticipated  : 
"  Being  in  the  country,  I  had  an  example  of 
one  of  these  losses  which  a  family  is  exposed 
to  through  negligence.  For  the  want  of  a 
hatchet,  of  small  value,  the  wicket  of  a  barn- 
yard leading  to  the  fields  was  left  open. 
Everyone  who  went  through  drew  the  door 
to  ;  but  as  there  was  nothing  to  fasten  the 
door  to,  it  was  always  left  flapping,  some- 
times open  and  sometimes  shut.  So  the 
cocks  and  hens  and  chickens  got  out,  and  ran 
ofi"  into  the  woods  ;  and  after  the  pig  ran  all 
the  people  about  the  place — the  gardener  and 
the  cook  and  the  dairy  maid.  The  gardener 
first  caught  sight  of  the  runaway,  and,  | 
hastening  after  it,  sprained  hia  ankle,  in  | 


consequence  of  which  the  poor  man  was  not 
able  to  get  out  of  the  house  for  a  fortnight. 
The  cook  found,  when  she  came  back  from 
pursuing  the  pig,  that  the  linen  she  had  left 
by  the  fire  had  fallen  down,  and  was  burning; 
and  the  dairy  maid  having,  in  her  haste, 
neglected  to  tie  up  the  legs  of  one  of  her 
cows,  the  cow  had  kicked  the  colt,  which  was 
in  the  same  stable,  and  broken  its  leg.  The 
gardener's  lost  time  was  worth  twenty  crowns, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  pain  he  sufiered.  The 
linen  which  was  burned  and  the  colt  which 
was  spoiled  were  worth  as  much  more.  Here, 
then,  was  caused  a  loss  of  forty  crowns,  as 
well  as  much  trouble,  plague,  and  vexation, 
for  want  of  a  latch  which  would  not  have  cost 
threepence  !  "  Very  true,  and  not  badly 
illustrated ! 

How  many  thousands  of  pounds  would  not 
railway  companies  save  yearly  for  their  share- 
holders, instead  of  paying  them  away  as 
compensation  for  accidents  and  loss  of  life, 
if  they  more  universally  and  with  greater 
care  worked  on  the  block  system,  adopted 
better  modes  of  communication  between  the 
guards  and  the  drivers  or  the  passengers  and 
the  drivers,  or  wisely  expended  a  little  more 
in  organising  an  eflicient  working  staff  and  a 
system  of  relays  I  Making  one  set  of  men 
do  another  set  of  men's  duty,  or  rather  forcing 
men  to  do  too  many  duties,  some  of  which 
are  attended  with  great  responsibilities,  is 
"  losing  the  sheep  for  the  hap'orth  of  tar." 
In  the  building  and  other  trades  great  neglect 
is  often  shown  by  young  men,  and,  indeed, 
by  old  ones  too  betimes  ;  and  one  lazy,  care- 
less, or  negligent  workman  often  endangers 
the  lives  of  a  number  of  his  fellow-workmen 
by  the  neglect  of  a  precaution  that  would 
not  take  him  a  minute  to  attend  to.  During 
the  progress  of  a  building  a  number  of  loose 
boards  are  often  laid  down  on  a  floor  of  naked 
joists,  to  form  passage-ways  or  room  or  space 
for  workmen  to  stand  upon  when  engaged  at 
one  or  more  necessary  operations.  Some- 
times in  laying  down  these  temporary  deals 
or  boards,  dangerous  traps  are  created  through 
the  heedlessness  of  a  young  workman  in  not 
drawing  the  end  of  the  board  on  to  the  joist. 
Another  length  of  board  may  head  against 
the  former  one,  completely  overlapping  the 
thickness  of  the  joist,  but  one  of  the  lengths 
being  unsupported  at  its  end,  forms  a  regular 
trap  to  a  workman  when  tread  upon,  often 
dropping  him  on  the  floor  of  joists  12  ft. 
underneath,  breaking  his  legs  or  arms  per- 
haps. Should  he  not  drop  through  by  extend- 
ing his  arms  or  falling  sideways,  he  is  still 
likely  to  be  severely  injured  by  his  fall. 

The  above,  however,  is  only  one  of  the 
many  traps  arising  in  building  operations 
through  the  carelessness  of  workmen.  Were 
we  inclined,  like  Mr.  Say,  to  follow  up  the 
sequence  of  some  of  these  building  accidents 
to  their  conclusion,  we  could  cite  many 
melancholy  results.  The  breadwinner,  long 
confined  in  a  public  hospital,  his  family  in 
the  meantime  living  on  charity  or  in  the 
poorhouse,  or  death  eventually,  and  a  widow 
and  a  number  of  small  children  driven  to  beg- 
gary or  the  poorhouse. 

How  careful  ought  not  workmen  to  be  of 
their  own  lives  and  those  of  their  fellow-men 
whilst  engaged  in  mechanical  and  industrial 
pursuits,  when  a  little  thought  will  show 
them  the  possible  results  of  a  neglect,  and  a 
little  forethought  will  prevent  a  serious 
calamity  which  must  be  a  sorrow  to  the  con- 
tributor as  well  as  a  life-long  one  to  the 
family,  who  have  suffered  and  will  perhaps 
suff"er  for  long  years  through  the  loss  the 
accident  has  occasioned.  "  A  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine  "  is  not  a  bit  more  true  than  that  a 
nail  or  a  screw  in  time  often  saves  an  expen- 
diture of  many  pounds  for  a  new  article  or 
piece  of  work,  and  perhaps  a  loss  of  life  as  well. 
The  employer  who  endangers  the  lives  of  his 
workmen  from  neglect  of  making  due  provision 
in  materials  or  other  appliances  they  require 
of  a  proper  kind  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
work,  or  the  workmen  on  the  other  hand, 
who  through  positive  negligence  endanger 
the  lives  of  his  fellow  workmen,  should  be 
held  accountable  if  accident  or  death  should 
ensue.   Compensation  in  some  cases  vrill 


meet  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  but 
condign  punishment  will  be  warranted  in 
other  cases,  as  deterrents  are  often  needed  to 
make  masters,  workmen,  and  others  do  their 
duties. 

During  his  first  and  only  visit  to  Ireland, 
in  1825,  Sir  Walter  Scott  spent  several  days 
visiting  the  old  public  buildings,  ecclesias- 
tical edifices,  and  the  institutions  of  Dublin. 
He  met  many  literary  and  professional  men 
of  note  during  his  stay,  whom  he  previously 
knew,  Irish  and  English,  and  his  visit  on  the 
whole  was  pleasant.  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
Marsh's  Library,  the  Deanery,  &c.,  had  an 
interest  for  Scott,  being  associated  with  the 
name  and  career  of  Swift,  whose  genial 
biographer  Scott  became.  Before  visiting 
Dublin,  the  "  Great  Unknown"  was  a  friend 
and  correspondent  of  Maturin,  the  Irish 
novelist,  and  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  genius 
and  his  works.  It  was  Scott's  intention  to 
edit  an  edition  of  Maturin's  works,  and 
during  his  visit  to  Dublin  he  called  on 
Maturin's  widow  to  evidence  condolence  and 
mitigate  her  sorrow  by  an  act  of  munificent 
generosity.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Scott 
was  unable  to  fulfil  his  intention  of  bringin* 
out  an  edition  of  Maturin's  works  with  an 
introduction  which  would  doubtless  have  a 
high  value,  but  the  failure  of  the  publishing 
house  of  Constable  and  Co.,  with  which  Scott 
was  connected,  led  to  disastrous  consequences 
rendering  the  great  novelist  responsible  for 
enormous  debt,  which  had  the  effect  of 
breaking  down  his  health,  though  with  a 
noble  spirit  while  he  lived  he  continued  to 
wipe  out  his  responsibilities.  After  his 
return  to  Scotland,  Scott  feeling  his  embar- 
rassments, wrote  to  Mrs.  Maturin  telling  how 
he  was  obliged  through  his  own  pressing 
affairs  to  relinquish  the  task  he  had  under- 
taken. 

Scott,  while  inDublin,  made  several  saunters 
north  and  south  in  search  of  books  he  desired 
to  purchase.    Old  bookshops  and  bookstalls 
in  different  quarters  of  the  city  were  visited. 
He  wished  to  make  additions  of  rare  works 
and  tracts  on  Irish  history  to  his  library,  and 
thus  his  several  book  hunts  through  the 
shops  of  the  old  booksellers,  and  dealers  in 
second-hand  books  on  the  stands,  stalls,  in 
the  recesses  of  public  buildings  or  against 
the  dead  walls,  stalls  that  were  more  common 
some  years  ago  than  at  pi-esent.    It  is  told 
of  Scott  that  on  several  occasions  be  sallied 
out  by  himself  on  his  book  quests  at  an  early 
hour  after  breakfast.   On  one  particular  occa- 
sion, however,  he  was  observed  to  remain  at  a 
bookstand  upon  the  quay  leading  to  the 
Custom  House,  for  a  considerable  while,  and 
during  the  time  he  never  took  down  a  book 
from  its  place.    He  stood  with  his  hands 
behind   his  back  during  the  whole  time, 
patiently  and  carefully  going  over  the  titles 
of  the  books  inscribed  on  their  backs.  Scott 
expressed  his  disappointment  in  not  picking 
up  easily  in  Dublin  the  books  he  required, 
and  to  mak«  up  for  his  ill  fortune  he  went 
the  day  before  he  left  Dublin  to  the  shop  of 
Mr.  Milliken  in  Grafton-street  (the  prede- 
cessor of  the  firm  of  Hodges  and  Smith,  now 
Hodges,  Foster,  and  Figgis),  and  there 
expended  upwards  of  ^60  in  the  purchase  of 
books  solely  relating  to  the  history  and  anti- 
quities of  Ireland.    It  may  be  seen  from  the 
above  that  it  was  Scott's  intention  had  he 
lived,  and  had  not  troubles  overtaken  him,  to 
have  given  us  other  works  on  Ireland  and 
Irishmen,  besides  that  of  Swift.    While  in 
Ireland,  Scott  made  a  tour  to  the  County 
Wicklow  and  visited  several  of  its  most  re- 
markable scenes,  and  he  also  visited  the  Lakes 
of  Killarney  and  other  places  in  the  south  of 
Ireland.    During  his  stay  he  made  a  long- 
promised  visit  to  our  celebrated  country- 
woman Miss  Edgeworth,  the  novelist,  at  her 
residence  at  Edgeworthstown,  and  it  was  in 
company  with  her  he  visited  Killarney.  On 
the  14th  of  August,  1825  (Sunday),  Scott 
celebrated  his  birthday  in  Dublin  by  enter- 
taining a  large  party  of  his  friends  at  his 
son's  house  in  St.  Stephen's  Green  (Scott's 
son  was  at  the  time  quartered  in  Dublin  with 
hia  regiment,  the  15th  Hussars).   On  the 
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Wednesday  following,  the  great  novelist, 
sailed  from  Howth  Harbour  in  the  Harlequin 
packet,  Howth  at  that  time  being  the  packet 
or  mail  boat  station.  In  Scott's  visit  to  Dublin 
he  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Lockhart,  his 
son-in-law  and  subsequent  biographer,  and 
Lis  daughter  Miss  Scott.  Tho  birth  day  of 
Napoleon  and  Scott  were  the  same,  and  the 
initial  of  William  Shakspeare  and  those  of 
Scott  were  of  course  identical.  Those  coin- 
cidences were  appreciated  with  a  little 
pardonable  vanity  or  weakness  on  the  part  of 
Scott ;  but  Lord  liyron,  i.e.  Noel  Byroa,  was 
said  to  be  not  a  little  proud  also  of  his  initials 
corresponding  with  those  of  the  groat 
Napoleon. 

The  late  John  O'Donovan,  in  some  of  his 
early  essays  and  illustrations  of  the  Irish 
language  and  ancient  Irish  literature,  nigh 
fifty  years  since,  proved  conclusively  the 
antiquity  of  corn  mills  and  millwrights  in 
Ireland.  In  one  of  these  essays  anent  mills, 
the  grinding  of  corn,  of  corn  yards,  barns, 
&c.,  he  furnishes  some  extracts  with  trans- 
lations and  notes,  showing  the  nature  of  the 
old  Brehon  Laws,  and  the  laws  bearing  upon 
mills,  corn  yards,  barns,  forges,  &c.  The 
translations  were  from  a  MS.  in  the  library 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  being  copies 
from  more  ancient  ones  on  vellum  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College.  The  original  is 
faithfully  given,  but  none  save  those  versed 
in  the  oldest  forms  of  the  Irish  language 
could  have  made  a  faithful  translation. 
Though  the  original  text,  according  to 
O'Donovan,  is  interlined  with  a  gloss  of  a 
comparatively  modern  age,  yet  even  the 
commentary  or  explanation  had  become 
quite  obsolete,  and,  to  most  Irish  scholars, 
nearly  as  unintelligible  as  the  text  itself. 
Here  was  the  old  Celtic  law  in  relation  to 
grinding  at  the  mill,  and  it  may  be  usefully 
read  in  connection  with  our  opening  remarks 
in  first  note  of  present  "  Adversaria  "  : — 

"  If  the  mill-stone  sliould  slide  off  or  break 
without  the  kiiowledce  of  any  one,  it  is  tlien  as  tlie 
sledge  should  slide  off  the  anril.  There  are  three 
concerned,  viz.,  the  millwright,  the  man  who  its 
grinding  corn,  and  the  miller.  If  tlie  miller 
knew  there  was  any  danger,  he  is  forthcoming  for 
any  trespass  done.  If  the  millwright  and  the  man 
grinding  his  corn  fear  anything  to  happen,  the  man 
who  is  grinding  his  corn  is  answerable  for  any 
damage  done  afterwards,  and  the  millwright  is  free. 

Why  is  the  first  sliding  of  the  mill-stone  a  tres- 
pass here,  and  the  first  sliding  of  the  sledge  not 
made  a  line  above  ?  The  reason  is,  the  mill  is 
turned  by  water,  the  sledge  by  hands  of  men. 

If  the  miller,  the  millwright,  and  the  man  whose 
corn  is  being  grinding  be  present,  and  the  miller 
knew  there  was  any  danger,  he  is  answerable  for 
all  tbe  damage.  If  the  miller  be  not  present, 
whether  he  krew  there  was  danger  or  not,  and 
should  the  millwright  be  present  knowing  that 
there  was  danger  in  regard  to  his  own  work,  he  is 
answerable  for  any  danger  that  may  happen. 

Why  is  the  man  whose  corn  is  being  grinding 
chariied  here  for  a  trespass,  and  why  is  the  other 
not  charged  ?  The  reason  is,  the  man  whose  corn 
is  being  grinding  made  no  obstacle,  and  took  upon 
Lim  to  be  under  any  damage  that  might  happen. 

The  miller  is  free  if  the  rest  consented  to  go  on 
with  the  grinding.  The  first  sliding  of  the  stone  is 
not  to  be  charged  to  any.  If  the  millwright 
should  leave  the  mill  in  bad  order  after  him,  he  is 
to  pay  all  the  debt  or  damage,  and  if  any  mischance 
should  happen  by  tbe  strength  of  the  water  when 
the  mill  is  not  in  bad  order,  the  miller  then  is  to 
pay  all  llie  fines." 

A  great  part  of  the  laws  are  carried  on  as 
above  by  way  of  question  and  answer — a 
system  observed  even  still  in  many  of  our 
modern  treatises  on  different  subjects. 

Respecting  corn  yards,  barns,  &c., 
O'Donovan  gives  us  the  following  extract : — 
"  It  is  proper  to  bring  corn  to  barns,  &c.,  for 
settling  and  threshing,  and  this  to  be  done 
in  a  due  and  lawful  manner.  The  corn  is  to 
be  made  up  in  ricks  or  stacks  {cruacha),  the 
two-thirds  of  the  rick  to  be  underneath,  and 
one  third  uppermost,"  &e.  The  following  is 
translated  from  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  under  the  year  998  : — "  The  stone 
of  Ailbhe  fell  (Moyailve  was  the  chief  fort- 
jess  of  Moybra),  and  Maelseaghlainn  (King 
of  Temorj  made  four  mill-stones  of  it."  For 


further  mention  of  Irish  mills  we  are 
referred  to  the  "  Life  of  S.  Mochua,"  by  the 
Bollandists,  where  S.  Fechin's  mill,  at  Fore, 
in  the  County  Meath,  is  alluded  to.  In 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  "  Topographia  Hiber- 
nica,"  and  tho  "  Life  of  Fcchin"  in  the  "  Acta 
Sanctorum,"  there  are  further  allusions. 
In  several  parts  of  Colgan's  "  Acta  SS."  there 
is  mention  of  mills,  ploughshares,  chariots, 
corn  barns,  &c.,  and  also  in  Adamman's 
"  Life  of  Columbkille."  What  we  have 
quoted  above  goes  to  show  that  the  early 
Irish  were  not  simply  a  pastoral  or  barbaric 
people,  and  that  hand  querns  or  grinding 
stones  were  not  the  sole  grinding  appliances 
which  the  inhabitants  depended  upon  for 
their  supply  for  domestic  or  other  wants.  The 
existence  of  a  code  of  laws  for  the  manage- 
ment of  mills,  and  for  tho  control  of 
numerous  other  requisites  at  such  an  early 
period  in  the  history  of  Ireland,  incontestably 
proves  the  Celts  were  a  highly  civilised  race 
when  the  predecessors  of  their  detractors 
were  little  less  than  savages. 

H. 


dwp:lling-houses  : 
their  sanitary  construction 
and  arrangements.* 

LECTURE  nr. 
(Continued  from  page  317.) 

A  VERY  important  matter  in  the  sanitary 
administration  of  large  towns,  and  an  impor- 
tant matter  for  the  consideration  of  every 
householder,  is  the  regular  and  frequent 
removal  of  house  refuse  known  as  *'  dust." 
This  consists  chiefly  of  ashes  and  cinders  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  dust-bin  or  ash-pit  is 
only  too  convenient  a  receptacle  for  all  kinds 
of  refuse  matters,  including  kitchen  debris, 
and  so,  in  a  large  number  of  instances,  these 
receptacles  become,  especially  in  hot  weather, 
excessively  foul,  and  an  abominable  nuisance. 
If  the  dust  were  removed  daily,  as  it  should 
be  wherever  this  is  practicable,  the  mixture 
of  organic  matter  with  it  would  not  be  of 
great  importance,  but  where  this  cannot  be 
done,  it  is  very  necessary  to  insist  that  the 
dust-bin  shall  be  used  for  nothing  but 
ashes,  and  that  all  organic  kitchen  refuse, 
such  as  cabbage  leaves  and  stalks,  shall  be 
burnt.  This  can  be  done  without  any  nui- 
sance by  piling  them  on  the  remains  of  the 
kitchen  fire  the  last  thing  at  night ;  thus 
they  are  gradually  dried  during  the  night, 
and  help  to  light  the  fire  in  the  morning. 
It  is  necessary  for  every  householder  to  take 
care  that  his  dust-bin  does  not  become  a 
nuisance  to  himself  or  his  neiglibours,  from 
too  large  an  accumulation  being  allowed  to 
remain  in  it,  or  from  improper  matters  being 
thrown  into  it.  Dust  receptacles  ought  not 
to  be  kept  inside  houses,  as  they  very  fre- 
quently are.  Neither  ought  they  to  be  built 
against  the  wall  of  the  house,  unless  cased 
with  an  impervious  layer  of  cement,  to  pre- 
vent emanations  from  them  percolating 
through  the  walls  into  the  interior  of  the 
house.  They  ought  always  to  be  covered 
with  a  sloping  roof,  so  that  the  rain  may  run 
off;  if  rain  water  is  allowed  to  get  into  them, 
they  are  much  more  likely  to  become  a 
nuisance.  Rain-water  pipes  ought  not  to  be 
carried  through  dust-bins,  or  foui  air  from 
the  latter  will  get  into  the  pipe  through  a 
leaky  joint,  or  a  damaged  place,  and  ascend 
it,  causing  a  nuisance  in  one  of  the  upper 
rooms,  or  elsewhere.  I  have  known  a  serious 
nuisance  caused  in  this  way. 

Cesspools  were  formerly  largelj'  used, 
especially  for  houses  built  on  porous  soils. 
A  pit  was  dug,  into  which  the  excretal 
matters  were  discharged  and  allowed  to  per- 
colate away  into  the  soil — frequently  into 
neighbouring  wells.  Often  there  was  not 
only  no  attempt  at  making  this  pit  imper- 
vious, but  every  facility  was  given  to  allow 
of  the  percolation  of  the  foul  water,  &c.,  into 
the  soil  around.  Thus  the  walls  (when  there 
were  any)  were  made  merely  of  rough  blocks 
of  stone  placed  one  upon  another.    In  some 
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instances,  these  pits  were  not  opened  for 
many  years  together.  Such  cesspools  were 
constructed  long  before  water-closets  came 
into  use,  and  were  often  retained  after  the 
introduction  of  these.  In  many  instances 
they  arc  placed  underneath  houses,  and 
under  the  basements  of  large  houses  there 
are  sometimes  several  of  them.  They  form 
a  serious  nuisance,  lasting  for  many  years, 
as  foul  air  from  them  finds  its  way  into  the 
house,  even  when  there  are  no  waste  pipes 
directly  connected  with  them,  as  there  gene- 
rally arc,  and  thus  they  are  very  dangerous 
to  health,  even  supposing  that  they  are  so 
placed  as  not  to  contaminate  the  water 
supply.  In  some  towns,  it  was,  positively, 
formerly  a  practice  to  dig  them  down  until 
a  spring,  or  water  of  some  kind,  was  reached, 
in  order  that  they  might  not  require  to  be 
emptied.  In  all  old  houses,  it  is  imperative 
to  search  diligently  even  for  unused  cess- 
pools, and  to  trace  the  course  of  every  pipe 
from  every  part  of  tho  house.  lu  many 
instances,  openings  from  the  basement  floor 
lead  into  disused  cesspools,  even  in  houses 
that  have  been  drained,  and  the  cesspools 
presumably  abolished.  A  basement  drain  is 
not  unfrequently  allowed  to  discharge  into 
an  old  cesspool,  after  a  properly  constructed 
sewer  has  been  made  to  receive  the  refuse 
matters  from  the  water-closets.  This  is  a 
source  of  great  danger  to  the  inmates  of  the 
house. 

In  some  instances,  however,  cesspools  are 
made  of  brickwork  set  in  cement  and  lined 
internally  with  a  layer  of  cement,  so  as  to  be 
impervious  to  water.  They  then  require  to 
be  emptied  periodically,  a  process  which  often 
causes  a  considerable  nuisance,  and  they 
require,  moreover,  to  be  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  house,  and  to  be  discon- 
nected from  the  house  drains  and  sewers. 
Not  unfrequently,  however,  they  are  placed 
directly  underneath  the  house  or  under  the 
court-yard,  as  is  commonly  the  practice  in 
Paris  and  many  other  continental  cities  and 
towns. 

Refuse  matters  become  nuisances  and  in- 
jurious to  health  when  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  vicinity  of  habitations.  In  all 
towns  where  refuse  matters  are  not  removed 
immediately  there  is  a  high  death-rate,  and 
especially  a  high  children's  death-rate,  and 
in  all  towns  where  refuse  matters  are  re- 
moved more  speedily  than  they  were  formerly, 
the  general  death-rate  has  been  lessened. 
The  improvements  that  have  been  made, 
then,  in  conservancy  systems  consist  in 
diminishing  in  various  ways  the  size  of  the 
receptacles,  so  that  the  refuse  matters  cannot 
be  collected  in  so  large  an  amount,  or  kept 
for  so  long  in  and  near  the  house,  and  in 
making  receptacles  impervious  to  water,  so 
that  liquids  cannot  escape  from  them  into 
the  soil  around,  nor  water  get  into  them. 
Sometimes  the  receptacles  are  drained  into 
the  sewers,  so  that  the  liquid  part  can  run 
away,  leaving  the  contents  of  the  receptacle 
drier.  The  improvements  in  cesspools, 
then,  have  consisted  in  making  them  smaller  ' 
and  smaller,  and,  lastly,  moveable — the  fosses 
mobiles  of  the  Continent  :  the  pans,  pails, 
tubs,  &c.,  of  some  of  our  large  towns.  These 
movable  receptacles  are  placed  underneath 
the  seats  of  the  closets,  fetched  away  when 
full  by  the  scavenger,  and  replaced  by  the 
empty  ones.  They  are,  or  ought  to  be,  fitted 
with  air-tight  lids,  so  that  as  little  nuisance 
as  possible  may  be  caused  by  carrying  them 
to  the  carts  ;  but,  as  may  be  expected,  in 
many  instances  they  are  allowed  to  get  too 
full,  and  a  great  nuisance  is  often  caused  in 
the  houses.  Nevertheless,  this  plan  is  a  con- 
siderable improvement  upon  the  plan  of 
large  buried  cesspools. 

We  now  come  to  a  consideration  of  the 
dry-earth  system,  which  was  brought  into 
prominence  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Moule.  It 
consists  in  throwing  over  the  excretal 
matters  a  certain  quantity  of  dried  and  sifted 
earth,  when  an  absorption  takes  place,  and  a 
compost  is  produced  which  is  perfectly  in- 
ofl'ensive  to  the  sense  of  smell.  The  earth 
may  be  dried  and  used  over  and  over  again 
for  five  or  six  times,  or  even  more,  and  any 
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earth  except  chalk  or  sand  will  answer  the 
purpose.  It  may  be  thrown  by  hand,  or  by 
a  self-acting  apparatus  moved  by  the  weight 
of  the  person,  or  by  the  door  of  the  closet, 
or  by  a  pull-up  apparatus  similiar  to  that 
ordinarily  used  in  water-closets.  It  will  be 
seen  at  once  that  with  this  system  there  is 
not  only  something  to  be  taken  away,  but 
something  to  be  brought  into  the  towns  and 
into  the  houses — the  dried  earth  ;  and  this 
constitutes  a  very  serious  objection.  How- 
ever, it  is  an  objection  that  might  perhaps 
be  waived,  if  the  system  could  be  satisfac- 
torily worked  on  a  large  scale  and  by  careless 
persons,  for  it  is  essential,  in  a  large  town  at 
any  rate,  that  a  system  for  the  removal  of 
refuse  matters  naust  be  used  which  can  be 

worked  by  the  most  careless  persons  

Earth-closets  are  suitable  for  use  in  villages 
and  countr}'  houses  in  the  open  air,  but  they 
ought  not,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  placed  in- 
doors even  in  the  country.  Where  the  earth 
can  be  collected  and  dried  on  the  spot,  and 
the  compost  afterwards  used  upon  the 
garden,  the  plan  has  been  found  very  useful 
if  only  suflBcient  care  be  exercised,  and  no 
nuisance  need  be  produced. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  sanitary 
principles  is,  that  the  refuse  matters  should 
be  removed  as  speedily  and  as  continuously 
as  possible  from  the  neighbourhood  of  habi- 
tations, and  the  principle  of  all  conservancy 
systems  is  that  the  refuse  matters  are  to  be 
kept  in  and  about  the  house,  at  any  rate,  as 
long  as  they  are  not  a  nuisance,  which  of 
course  means  that,  in  a  large  number  of 
cases,  they  become  a  serious  nuisance.  It  is 
also  obvious  that  the  carriage  of  the  refuse 
matters  entails  considerable  cost  under  any 
of  these  systems,  and  so  the  less  frequently 
they  are  removed  the  less  does  it  cost,  and 
■what  is  detrimental  to  the  life  of  the  popula- 
tion becomes  advantageous  to  the  ratepayers. 
If  the  manure  so  coUeeted  were  valuable,  it 
might,  of  course,  be  made  to  pay  the  cost  of 
collecting,  but  this  is  not  the  case  as  a  rule, 
the  only  instance  in  which  any  of  these 
systems  have  been  made  to  pay  being  where 
the  excretal  matters  have  been  collected  in 
pails  or  tubs,  unmixed  with  anything  which 
would  lessen  their  value. 

Aa  opposed  to  the  conservancy  systems, 
•we  have  the  water-carriage  system,  by  means 
of  which  the  refuse  excretal  matters  are  con- 
veyed away  in  the  foul  water  by  gravitation 
through  the  sewers,  and  are  thus  removed 
from  the  houses  as  speedily  and  cheaply  as 
possible  by  means  of  the  pipes,  which  must 
in  any  case  be  provided  in  towns,  to  get  rid 
of  the  foul  water.  The  sewage  is  increased 
in  bulk,  but  is  not  rendered  perceptibly 
fouler  by  this  admixture.  Indeed,  as  a  rule, 
the  sewage  of  a  town  supplied  with  water- 
closets  is  less  foul  than  that  of  a  town  sup- 
plied with  middens.  Although,  however, 
sewers  are  necessary  in  towns  to  carry  the 
foul  water  away,  in  country  places  the  slop 
water  may  be  allowed  to  run  into  the  surface 
drains,  provided  they  do  not  pass  near  wells.' 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  SANITARY  CONGRESS  AT 
CROYDON. 

The  third  annual  Autumn  Congress  and 
Exhibition  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  opened  at  Croydon  on  the  21st  ult. 
There  were  nearly  200  stands  or  stalls,  con- 
taining upwards  of  700  exhibits,  building  and 
sanitary  appliances,  and  some  other  exhibits, 
too,  having  no  particular  connection  with  the 
object  of  the  exhibition.  Among  the  large 
number  of  London  and  provincial  firms  ex- 
hibiting, there  were  some  Dublin  ones,  and 
others  with  Dublin  agencies.  A  large  amount 
of  skill  was  evidenced  in  the  manufacture,  or 
production  of  some  of  the  appliances,  and, 
compared  with  former  exhibitions,  some  of 
the  articles  showed  improvements  in  design 
and  construction. 

In  the  evening,  at  the  Public  Hall,  Dr.  B. 
W.  Richardson,  President  of  the  Congress, 
delivered  his  inaugural  address,  entitled, 
"  Salutland,  aa  Ideal  of  a  Healthy  People." 


It  was  a  very  well-conceived  and  interesting 
address,  based  on  the  same  lines  as  his  former 
proposal,  two  or  three  years  ago,  of  an  ideal 
City  of  Health  or  Hygeia  ;  but  we  fear  its 
realisation  is  very  far  distant,  even  in  a  more 
modified  form.  Still  the  paper  of  the  worthy 
doctor  and  earnest  sanitary  reformer  is  very 
suggestive,  and  will  set  other  sanitary  and 
social  reformers  a-thinking  and  working  to 
improve  the  personal  and  public  health,  and 
to  leave  the  world  in  a  better  and  more 
healthy  state  at  their  death  than  what  they 
found  it  when  they  commenced  their  labours. 

On  Wednesday  Dr.  A.  Carpenter  opened 
the  proceedings  in  the  Sanitary  Science 
Section  (of  which  he  was  president)  by  an 
able  address.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was 
occupied  by  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
papers.  Professor  De  Chaumont,  F.R.S., 
read  a  paper  on  "  Some  points  in  reference 
to  Drinking  Water."  Dr.  Horace  Swete  fol- 
lowed in  a  paper  on  "  Interpretation  of  Water 
Analyses  for  drinking  purposes."  Dr. 
Norman  Kerr  dealt  with  the  subject  of  the 
prevention  of  mortality  from  alcohol.  Papers 
were  also  submitted  by  H.  C.  Burdett  on 
"  Hospital  questions  ;"  and  by  Dr.  Strong  on 
"  The  necessity  of  Pure  Air  in  Sleeping 
rooms."  In  the  evening  there  was  a  conver- 
sazione given  in  the  Public  Hall. 

On  Thursday,  Captain  Douglas  Galton,  as 
President  in  the  Section  of  Engineering  and 
Sanitary  Construction,  delivered  an  opening 
address. 

The  sectional  business  was  commenced  by 
the  reading  of  a  paper,  and  a  very  instructive 
one,  by  Mr.  W.  Eassie,  C.E.,  on  "  Bad 
Plumbing."  * 

Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  C.E.,  read  a  paper  on 
sewer  pipes  being  effectively  ventilated  by 
pipes  carried  above  the  tops  of  dwellings. 

In  the  same  section,  after  luncheon,  a 
paper  was  read  by  Major-General  Scott,  on 
"  The  Effects  of  Long-continued  Application 
of  Sewage-water  to  the  same  Land."  The 
conclusions  arrived  at  were  that  though  town 
sewage  alone  will  lead  to  a  speedy  exhaus- 
tion of  the  mineral  constituents  of  good  soil, 
washing  them  out,  and  that  the  excess  of 
nitrogen  as  compared  with  phosphoric  acid 
is  wasteful,  a  supplementary  supply  of  phos- 
phoric acid  at  critical  periods  provides  a 
remedy. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Burdett  read  a  paper,  "  The 
Unhealthiness  of  Public  Institutions,"  in  the 
course  of  which  he  remarked  that  "  it  is  a 
scandal  that  the  unsanitary  condition  of  so 
many  private  houses  is  the  origin  of  so  much 
avoidable  disease.  It  is  a  disgrace  that  any 
public  institution  should  be  without  a  reliable 
plan  of  its  drainage  or  a  perfect  system  of 
hygiene.  How  much  longer  is  it  to  be  pos- 
sible to  declare  that  if  a  man  is  really  anxious 
to  guarantee  to  himself  six  months'  perfect 
immunity  from  preventible  disease  he  must 
get  committed  to  one  of  her  Majesty's  prisons  ? 
And  why  ?  Because  private  houses  and 
public  institutions  are  not  free  from  pre- 
ventible impurities,  whilst  lodgings,  and  even 
hospitals  are  too  often,  compared  with  prisons, 
highly  dangerous  abodes  for  any  one  who  is 
likely  to  have  a  tendency  towards  zymotic 
diseases." 

In  the  evening  Dr.  Corfield  read  a  paper 
on  "  Sanitary  Fallacies."  He  considered 
that  "  the  proper  way  to  ventilate  sewers  is 
to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  openings  lead- 
ing into  them  from  the  surface  of  the  roads, 
as  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over 
again." 

On  Friday,  in  the  section  devoted  to 
"  Meteorology  and  Geology,"  an  opening 
address  was  delivered  on  the  subject  by  Mr. 
J.  Symons,  F.R.S.  Mr.  Symons  said  that 
meteorologists  could  tell  us  the  range  of 
temperature  to  which  we  were  liable  in  this 
country  ;  but  who  could  point  to  even  one 
house  80  constructed  as  to  resist  equally  well 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold?  As  regarded 
the  majority  of  houses  built  to  be  sold,  it  was 
patent  to  every  one  that  this  consideration 
was  entirely  neglected.  The  walls  were  so 
thin  that  they  allowed  the  internal  tempera- 
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ture  in  summer  to  run  up  to  80  degrees  or 
more,  and  in  winter  far  below  freezing. 
There  was  rarely  any  outlet  for  the  foul  and 
heated  air  when  it  had  found  its  way  up  the 
staircases.  Everybody  knew  that  foul  and 
heated  air  ascended,  and  yet  rooms  rarely 
had  any  outlet  within  two  feet  of  the  ceiling. 
To  aggravate  the  evil,  gas  was  burned  in  the 
rooms,  and  the  deoxygenised  air  rose  into  the 
permanent  stratum  of  foul  air — heated  air, 
perhaps.  If  it  were  possible  to  compel  every 
builder  to  remain  for  an  hour  with  his  head 
close  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room  he  built,  an 
alteration  would  not  be  long  deferred,  unless 
the  foul  air  killed  them  all.  In  cold  weather 
it  was  discreditable  to  hear  on  all  sides  com- 
plaints of  the  inconvenience  arising  from 
frozen  water-pipes,  and  from  their  leakage 
when  a  thaw  followed.  Mr.  Symons  then 
referred  to  the  terrible  unhealthiness  of  our 
churches,  theatres,  and  other  places  of  public 
assembly.  As  regards  churches,  it  was  not 
for  him  to  apportion  the  blame  ecclesiastical 
architects  and  churchwardens,  but  he  could 
not  understand  a  preacher  looking  at  the 
gradual  drowsiness  spreading  over  his  con- 
gregation, and  not  reflecting  that  it  was 
quite  as  much  the  natural  result  of  poisoning 
by  bad  air  as  of  any  lack  of  interest  in  his 
ministrations. 

Some  other  kindred  papers  were  read  ia 
this  section,  and  discussions  thereon  took 
place.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  Dr.  Richardson.  It  was  intended  origin- 
ally that  the  congress  should  close  by  the 
public  dinner  on  this  evening,  but  owing  to 
the  number  of  papers  it  was  found  necessary 
to  hold  a  supplemental  meeting  on  the  follow- 
ing day. 

On  Saturday  Dr.  B.  W^.  Richardson  pre- 
sided, and  the  following  additional  papers 
were  read,  the  discussion  thereon  being  very 
brief  : — "  On  Scientific  Quarters  for  British 
Soldiers,"  by  Dr.  Balbernie  ;  "  On  Ventila- 
tion of  Buildings,"  by  J.  E.  Ellison  ;  "  On 
Disinfection  of  Excreta,"  by  Dr.  Soper  ;  "  On 
Purification  and  Softening  of  Water  by  Dr. 
Clarke's  Method,"  by  Mr.  Potter. 

The  results  of  the  Congress  are  held  to  be 
satisfactory.  The  president  expressed  him- 
self as  not  in  despair  that  his  ideal  "  Salut- 
land "  may  in  some  modified  form  be  yet 
carried  out. 

The  exhibition  of  sanitary  appliances  will 
remain  open  at  Croydon  until  the  7th  inst., 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  there  will  be 
free  admission  to  working  men,  when  some 
prominent  members  of  the  Institute  have 
promised  to  deliver  lectures. 


NEW  CARPENTERS'  WORKSHOPS, 
FITZGIBBON-STREET. 

On  the  ground  contiguous  to  the  termination 
of  Fitzgibbon-street  and  Margaret-place 
there  has  just  been  completed  by  and  for 
Mr.  G.  F.  Tyrrell,  builder,  a  fine  range  of 
workshops  for  carpenters  and  joiners.  There 
is  a  range  of  210  ft.  by  26  ft.,  2  storeys 
in  height,  built  in  the  most  substantial 
manner,  and  with  the  best  devised  methods 
of  ventilation,  and  everything  to  secure  the 
comfort  of  the  employes.  Mr.  Tyrrell  han 
secured  the  greater  portion  of  the  ground 
between  Great  Charles-street  and  Fitzgibbon- 
street.  Fronting  the  latter  street  there  is 
a  three-storey  building  in  brick,  with  dress- 
ings of  white  brick,  limestone  frieze  and 
granite  cornice,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  F. 
Morley,  of  Nassau-street.  In  this  building 
will  be  the  offices,  &c.,  requisite  for  carrying 
on  a  large  trade  in  the  building  line. 


House  Drains  and  Fittings. — Mr.  Robert 
Magiiire,  of  Dawson-street,  tliiis  concludes  a  lonij 
letter,  8ii<ree9led  by  the  late  Royal  Saiiitiiry  Com- 
mission : — "  If  the  reully  dangerous  conditiou  of  ihe 
drains  and  flltinss  of  Dublin  houses  wiis  fully 
realised  householders  would  then  set  about  i» merty- 
ing  the  e»il  in  each  individual  case.  The  most 
perfect  system  of  main  drainage  will  not  eftVct  the 
remedy,  but  so  lonij  as  house  drains  and  tiiliiii;* 
remain  as  they  now  are,  just  so  long  will  the  deulk 
rale  of  Dublin  be  abuormally  high." 
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THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON 
THE  SANITARY  STATE  OF  DUBLIN. 

We  have  already  given  a  summary  of  the 
evidence  up  till  the  seventh  day.  During 
the  succeeding  five  days  of  the  sitting  many 
■witnesses  tendered  evidence,  the  majority  of 
whom  were  examined,  but  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  evidence  respecting  the  sanitary 
state  of  Dublin  was  a  repetition  of  that  pre- 
viously given.  However,  some  additional 
information  was  elicited  with  varying  features, 
■which,  no  doubt,  will  prove  useful  to  the 
Commissioners  in  drawing  up  their  report. 
We  will  now  briefly  summarise  the  chief 
points  of  the  concluding  days'  proceedings. 

On  Monday,  liith  ult..  Dr.  James  Little, 
Vice-president  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
said  the  great  cause  of  Dublin  mortality  was 
the  extreme  frequency  with  which  ordinary 
catarrh  attacks,  bronchitis,  measles,  coughs 
and  colds  were  allowed  to  become  chronic 
complaints.  Another  great  cause  was  that 
ordinary  rheumatic  attacks,  which  a  very 
small  amount  of  care  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  might  prevent  any  bad  results  from, 
■were  frequently  allowed  to  become  severe 
and  to  end  in  incurable  heart  disease. 
The  artisans  were  prepared  to  spend  their 
money  on  drink,  before  they  provided  them- 
selves with  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life,  to 
an  extent  that  did  not  prevail  anywhere  else. 
The  artisans  could  aflord,  on  their  present 
■wages,  to  have  a  better  class  of  houses  than 
they  had. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Rawlinson  asked  if  the 
tenement  houses  of  Dublin  remained  as  they 
■were,  would  not  any  vigorous  measures  to 
stamp  out  a  disease  be  merely  doing  the  work 
of  Sisyphus — rolling  a  stone  up  a  hill  which 
would  roll  down  again  ?  The  witness  said 
be  thought  they  would  be  rolling  away  one 
of  the  stones.  Smallpox  could  he  dealt  with 
by  isolation,  cleanliness,  and  comi)lete  vac- 
cination. 

Dr.  Head,  President  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  said  he  did  not  think  the  Liffey 
had  much  influence  on  the  high  death-rate 
of  Dublin.  The  cause  of  the  high  death-rate 
■was  imperfect  house  drainage,  bad  scaven- 
ging, drunkenness,  poverty,  and  a  low  moral 
condition  of  the  people  that  they  did  not  care 
for  comfort.  The  houses  in  Fitzwilliam- 
square  were  badly  drained. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Haughton,  M.D., 
F.T.C.D.,  concurred  in  the  evidence  given 
about  the  bad  state  of  the  tenement  houses 
of  the  city  being  the  great  cause  of  the 
disease.  The  boulder  clay  of  Dublin  was 
impervious  to  water,  and  therefore  it  natu- 
rally kept  up  a  damp  soil  under  the  houses, 
that  was  prima  facie  a  disadvantage  to 
Dublin.  Another  disadvantage  of  their 
geological  position  was  the  impossibility  of 
getting  proper  broken  stones  for  their  strests, 
but  no  matter  how  well  they  macadamised 
the  streets  they  never  could  get  rid  of  the 
calp  mud  which  made  their  streets  so  bad. 
The  poor  in  Dublin  twenty  years  ago  were 
better  lodged  than  at  present.  A  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  the  poor  in  Dublin  did  not 
understand  the  Irish  Language,  but  now 
there  were  plenty  of  them  who  did,  show- 
ing that  there  was  an  influx  into  the  city 
of  the  Irish-speaking  poor  from  the  west  of 
Ireland. 

Mr.  J.  Ousely  Moynan,  B.A.,  submitted  a 
scheme  which  he  proposed  for  the  drainage 
of  the  city. 

Dr.  C.  R.  C.  Tichborne,  gave  evidence  as 
to  the  condition  of  stable  lanes  in  the  city, 
which  he  considered  most  fruitful  sources 
of  atmospheric  and  other  contamination. 
These  lanes  frequently  consisted  of  half 
stables  and  half  tenement  houses,  densely 
crowded.  They  abounded  all  over  the  city, 
and  he  had  personal  experience  of  their 
general  characteristics,  for  there  was  one 
immediately  behind  his  private  residence 
(Gardiner-streetJ.  Witness  described  their 
condition,  and  suggested  that  they  should  be 
properly  drained  and  subjected  to  proper 
control. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Fahie,  C.E.,  recommended  the 
wholesale  reiuo  vul  of  teuemeut  houses  in  which 


they  found  several  families  lodged,  and  the 
substitution  of  improved  dwellings  in  their 
places.  He  thought  these  could  be  carried 
out  with  greater  economy  and  advantage 
by  private  individuals  than  by  the  municipal 
body ;  but  the  houses  when  constructed 
should  be  put  under  the  supervision  of  a 
competent  public  officer. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Smith  advocated  a  system  of 
domestic  scavenging.  He  was  the  owner  of 
several  tenement  houses  in  the  Coombe  dis- 
trict, and  his  experience  was  that  the  collec- 
tion of  refuse,  ashes,  &e.,  in  dust-pits  led  to 
frightful  contamination  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  consequently  to  disease.  It  would,  he 
was  convinced,  be  for  the  public  advantage 
if  the  sanitary  officers  were  authoriied  to 
prosecute  the  tenants  of  tenement  houses  in 
place  of  landlords  for  ofiences  which  they 
(the  tenants)  committed. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Registrar-General  (Dr. 
Grimshaw)  was  examined,  and  gave  some 
statistics  respecting  the  death-rate.  He  said 
for  many  years  past  there  had  been  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  deaths  in  Dublin  from 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

Mr.  John  Young  stated  that  he  had  been 
for  the  last  live  years  inspector  of  cleansing 
under  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow.  His 
duties  embraced  the  supervision  of  public 
and  domestic  scavenging.  The  population 
of  Glasgow  was  550,000,  and  its  rateable  valu- 
ation i;3,418,000.  The  number  of  dwelling- 
houses  in  Glasgow  in  1874  was  101,308,  and 
the  number  had  increased  since  then.  There 
had  been  a  decrease  in  the  death-rate  of 
Glasgow  since  he  was  appointed.  The 
number  of  dwelling-houses  he  had  mentioned 
did  not  mean  se])arate  houses,  but  included 
the  several  flats  of  houses,  each  of  which  was 
counted.  Glasgow  was  very  well  sewered. 
The  sewers  emptied  into  the  Clyde.  The 
house  drainage  was  good,  though  susceptible 
of  improvement.  He  had  inspected  the 
tenement  bouses  of  Dublin — there  was  no- 
thing so  bad  in  Glasgow.  He  had  very  little 
in  the  way  of  compliment  to  off'er  to  the 
authorities  who  had  brought  him  over.  The 
sanitary  condition  of  Dublin  was  almost  as 
far  as  possible  from  what  it  ought  to  be. 
Many  of  the  tenement  houses  would  elsewhere 
be  at  once  condemned  as  unsuitable.  The 
gross  cost  of  the  scavenging  and  cleansing 
of  Glasgow  had  been  for  the  last  five  years 
about  £'60,000  a-year ;  but  against  that  a 
revenue  had  been  derived  of  i'30,000  a-year 
by  the  sale  of  material.  There  are  31,000 
water  closets  in  Glasgow.  The  cleansing  of 
Dublin  might  be  efi'ectually  done  for  i;27,000 
a-year.  There  are  over  3,800  refuse  pails  in 
use  in  Glasgow.  They  are  of  galvanized 
iron,  and  cost  about  6s.  each,  two  being 
required  for  each  house. 

Sir.  John  Malcolm  Inglis  was  examined, 
and  mentioned  that  he  and  Mr.  John  M'Evoy 
had  been  for  a  long  time  Honorary  Secre- 
taries of  the  Citizens'  Main  Drainage  Com- 
mittee. For  many  years  the  Port  and  Docks 
Board  had  annually  supplied  about  150,000 
tons  of  ballast  to  ships,  deriving  therefrom  a 
revenue  of  about  ^£18,100  a  year.  Their 
monopoly  in  the  supply  of  ballast  had  been 
done  away  with,  and  he  suggested  that  the 
street  sweepings  accumulated  in  the  depot 
should  be  sold  as  ballast.  Depots  for  the 
reception  of  it  should  be  established  on  the 
north  and  south  sides  of  the  river,  and  when 
dry  it  could  be  used  as  he  suggested.  At 
South  Great  George's-street  he  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  discovering  the  condition  of 
things  underneath  the  sites  of  the  houses 
which  have  been  cleared  away  for  the  new 
market.  There  were  four  or  five  dozen  of 
disused  cesspools,  which  had  no  connection 
with  main  sewers.  The  older  of  these  were 
dried  up,  and  were  not  very  offensive,  but  the 
condition  of  some  of  the  more  recent  ones 
was  fearful.  One  which  had  been  connected 
with  a  tripe-boiling  establishment  -was  most 
oifensive. 

On  Wednesday,  the  15th,  Dr.  Norwood 
was  examined  at  considerable  length.  Was 
a  member  of  the  Public  Health  Committee 
from  1806,  when  it  was  formed,  until  last 
year.   Was  also  a  member  of  the  boards  of 


guardians  of  the  North  and  South  Unions, 
and  consequently  had  had  considerable  oppor- 
tunities of  learning  the  condition  of  the  city 
and  of  the  poor.  So  far  back  as  1833  he 
published  a  pamphlet,  in  which  the  Commis- 
sioners would  find  a  good  deal  of  information 
on  the  subject  of  the  state  of  portions  of  the 
north  side  of  the  city  and  their  inhal)itant8. 
In  the  year  1840  Mr.  Hayward,  an  English 
Queen's  counsel,  and  Mr.  Brassington,  an 
engineer,  held  an  enquiry  under  a  commission 
very  similar  to  the  present.  They  made  a 
report,  on  which  the  Dublin  Imj)rovement 
Act  of  1849  was  passed.  Their  report  quoted 
one  which  had  been  previously  made  by  Dr. 
Willis  on  the  state  of  the  parish  of  St.  Michan, 
and  mentioned  tiiat  they  had  themselves 
inspected  dwellings,  passages,  and  courts  in 
that  parish,  and  found  that  tiie  supply  of 
water  was  deficient,  and  that  there  was 
great  overcrowding  of  families  into  single 
rooms  of  small  dimensions,  filth,  and  conse- 
quent corruption  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  answer  to  Dr.  MacCabe  as  to  whether  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Michan's  parish  still 
remains  in  the  condition  described  in  his 
pamphlet.  Dr.  Norwood  replied  that  a  good 
many  old  houses  have  been  removed  under  a 
local  act,  which  gave  power  to  the  Board  of 
Works  to  erect  additional  buildings  in  con- 
nection with  the  Four  Courts  ;  but  it  is  only 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years  that  one  of 
the  worst  districts  in  that  place — namely, 
Bull-lane — has  been  in  any  way  improved. 
The  condition  of  many  of  the  streets  there 
remains  extremely  bad. 

Dr.  Norwood  further  observed  that  the 
district  lying  between  Christ  Church  Cathe- 
dral and  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  and  Meath- 
street  was  similar  to  that  which  he  described. 
The  late  Sir  Benjamin  Guinness  intended  to 
clear  away  an  abominable  nest  of  dwellings 
there,  and  open  up  a  People's  Park  ;  but  un- 
fortunately his  death,  which  occurred  shortly 
afterwards,  prevented  him  from  carrying  out 
that  most  benevolent  intention. 

In  continuation.  Dr.  Norwood  said  that  no 
doubt  the  dirty  habits  of  the  lower  classes 
gave  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  illness,  but  their 
filthy  condition  arose  in  a  great  measure  from 
their  poverty ;  whereas  he  was  prepared  to 
say  that  persons  in  a  higher  position  of  life 
than  artisans,  and  living  in  Dublin,  did  not 
keep  their  houses  in  as  neat  and  clean  and  in 
as  good  a  sanitary  condition  as  they  ought. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Rawlinson,  on  behalf  of 
his  colleagues  and  himself,  stated  that  they 
had  received  very  valuable  assistance  from 
Dr.  Norwood  not  only  on  that  day  but 
throughout  all  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  P.  F.  Leonard,  C.E.,  engineer  of  the 
Drumcondra  Township,  gave  some  particulars 
concerning  the  Drumcondra  district,  and  said 
that  the  Tolka  was  the  outlet  for  the  sewage 
of  the  locality. 

Mr.  Rawlinson  observed  that  the  township 
authorities  should  put  up  clarifying  works  at 
their  own  expense,  and  send  the  sewage  into 
them  before  letting  it  go  into  the  river,  and 
that  should  suffice  until  a  more  efficient  outlet 
could  be  got  through  the  main  drains  of  the 
city. 

Mr.  Leonard  said  he  had  already  impressed 
on  his  board  the  expediency  of  constructing 
clarifying  works,  and  he  ■was  glad  that  that 
plan  had  the  sanction  of  so  high  an  authority 
as  Mr.  Rawlinson.  Dr.  Nedley  in  his  evi- 
dence had  stated  that  mortar  was  made  with 
sewage  water  at  some  new  buildings,  and  an 
impression  had  gone  abroad  that  that  had 
occurred  in  the  district  of  Drumcondra. 
Such  was  not  the  fact.  It  happened  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Edward  M'Mahon  stated  that  he  and 
Mr.  Lombard  and  also  other  persons  had 
built  a  large  number  of  houses  in  Berkeley- 
street,  Fontenoy-street,  and  other  places, 
which  were  let  to  one  and  two  families,  at 
rates  varying  from  6s.  to  12s.  a-week.  These 
houses  were  of  one  storey,  had  not  more  than 
three  rooms,  and  were  provided  with  a  Vartry 
water  supply,  water-closet,  and  drain  running 
to  the  main  sewers.  He  believed  that  if 
houses  of  this  class  were  built  to  a  large 
extent,  they  would  attract  the  people  who 
could  pay  3s.  or  4s.  a-week,  and  leave  more 
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room  in  the  old  tenement  houses  for  those 
who  were  so  poor  as  to  be  able  to  pay  only 
Is.  6d. 

Dr.  J.  Emerson  Eeynolds,  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  T.C.D.,  stated  that  during  last 
year  he  examined  wells  connected  with  two 
or  three  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
city,  and  he  found  that  they  exhibited  unusual 
signs  of  contamination.  He  also  examined 
some  house  wells,  of  which  there  were  a  con- 
siderable number  in  Dublin,  and  found  that 
although  the  water  could  not  exactly  be 
called  foul,  it  was  unquestionably  polluted. 
The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  those  wells  was 
saturated  with  water.  The  high  death-rate 
was  due  to  the  joint  operation  of  a  large 
number  of  causes,  but  an  important  one 
amongst  them  was  the  accumulation  of  water 
in  the  subsoil ;  and  he  considered  that  in 
any  drainage  scheme  that  should  be  carried 
out  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
removal  of  that  subsoil  water.  It  had  been 
found  that  rheumatism,  phthisis,  enteric 
fever,  and  some  other  diseases  which  were 
prevalent  in  Dublin,  were  associated  else- 
where with  districts  in  which  there  was  an 
accumulation  of  gi-ound  water. 

Mr.  Kawlinson  remarked  that  Holland  was 
almost  entirely  a  country  with  a  waterlogged 
subsoil,  and  yet  the  death-rate  amongst  the 
people  was  not  high. 

Dr.  Reynolds  added  that  he  was  not  in 
favour  of  allowing  the  Lifley  to  remain  in 
its  present  condition,  but  on  the  other  hand 
he  would  not  be  in  favour  of  expending  all 
the  means  available  for  sanitary  improvement 
upon  its  purification. 

Dr.  William  Fausset,  Officer  of  Health  for 
Clontarf,  stated  that  one  of  the  results  of  the 
flow  of  sewage  into  the  Lilfey  had  been  to 
disfigure  and  cover  with  foul  mud  the  strand 
of  Clontarf,  which  would  otherwise  be  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  suburban  districts  around 
Dublin.  He  protested  against  any  system  of 
drainage  which  would  send  more  sewage 
upon  Clontarf  strand. 

Mr.  Rawlinson  said  it  was  not  intended  to 
bring  the  sewage  of  Dublin  to  Clontarf  unless 
by  an  intercepting  sewer,  which  could  also 
be  made  available  for  the  removal  of  the 
sewage  of  Clontarf. 

On  Thursday,  Mr.  James  Boyle  submitted 
a  full  statement  of  his  evidence.  It  referred 
to  several  matters  which  previously  appeared 
in  evidence.  The  document  named  all  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  under  which  the  Dublin 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority  act,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  in  January,  1867,  there  were  in 
the  city  8,796  tenement  houses. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Rawlinson  said  that  on 
the  preceding  day  he  walked  along  the  Lilfey, 
from  Essex  Bridge  to  Carlisle  Bridge.  It 
was  low  water  at  the  time.  He  looked  care- 
fully along  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  was  sur- 
prised at  the  small  amount  of  mud  that  was 
deposited  on  the  shores  above  the  current. 
In  some  of  the  rivers  of  Lancashire — which 
were  not  tidal  rivers — the  sides  were  paved 
down  to  the  lowest  points  of  the  water 
channel,  and  were  swept  down  to  the  channel 
80  as  to  be  cleaner  than  the  paved  roads 
here.  Whether  or  not  anything  of  the  kind 
could  be  carried  out  with  respect  to  the  Liff'ev 
he  was  not  prepared  to  say ;  but  he  was  satis- 
fi«d  that  during  dry  hot  weather  a  repetition 
of  the  cleansing  of  the  foreshores  would  not 
be  money  thrown  away. 

Dr.  Fitzgibbon  gave  evidence  as  to  the 
danger  of  allowing  the  washing  of  clothes  to 
take  place  in  tenements  where  there  was 
sickness.  He  had  been  called  in  to  see 
persoDB  ill  of  measles  and  typhus  fever  in 
crowded  tenements  where  the  women  added 
to  the  Hubbistence  of  their  husbands  by  wash- 
ing clothes ;  and  he  had  actually  seen  the 
clothes  drying  in  the  room  where  the  sickness 
was. 

Dr.  George  Moyers,  in  his  evidence,  stated 
that  the  house  drainage  in  some  of  the  best 
districts  of  the  city  was  very  bad  and  in- 
sufficient. He  had  known  a  case  in  which 
1 1  water  pumped  up  from  a  well  that  commu- 
nicated with  a  sewer  had  produced  enteric 
fevsr  in  the  house.  A  great  many  old  dis- 
used wells  in  the  city  contained  stagnant 


water,  and  some  of  them  acted  as  cesspools. 
The  sanitary  authorities  should  have  power 
to  enter,  and  examine  every  house  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  whether  or  not  its  drainage 
arrangements  were  sufficient.  He  confessed 
he  thought  it  very  strange  that  even  educated 
people  were  so  remiss  in  those  matters,  as  he 
knew  them  to  be.  There  was  a  well-known 
instance  of  a  medical  man  who  lost  three  of 
his  family,  and  then  died  himself  of  malignant 
enteric  fever,  the  occurrence  of  which  was 
traced  to  the  neglect  of  sanitary  arrange- 
ments in  his  house. 

Mr.  Joseph  Maguire,  C.E.,  obtained  leave 
to  send  in  to  the  Commissioners  a  wi-itten 
statement  on  the  subject  of  labourers'  dwell- 
ings. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll,  Incumbent  of  St. 
Bride's,  gave  some  historical  and  sanitary 
evidence  concerning  his  district.  He  said 
he  was  very  much  struck  by  the  evidence  of 
Dr.  Little  and  Dr.  Head,  and  that  in  some 
respects  that  evidence  was  true,  but  in  one 
respect  it  required  some  qualification.  An 
ordinary  interpretation  of  the  doctors'  evi- 
dence was  that  to  a  great  degree  to  the  effect 
that  drunkenness  and  disease  were  commen- 
surate. That  was  not  at  all  correct  in  the 
sense  that  the  drunkards  died  off,  or  that 
every  one  that  died  was  a  drunkard  ;  but  it 
was  true  in  this  respect,  and  it  was  a  most 
important  aspect  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
drunken  and  intemperate  heads  of  families, 
by  refusing  or  neglecting  to  provide  for  their 
families  the  nourishment  they  required, 
reduced  them  to  the  state  of  receptivity 
which  the  doctors  explained. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Commissioner  Rawlinson  as 
to  whether  within  the  last  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years  there  had  been  a  great  spread  of 
temperance  through  the  lower  classes, 

Mr.  Carroll  said  he  did  know  as  to  that ;  he 
was  aware  that  there  was  very  general  tem- 
perance amongst  the  immense  majority  of 
the  people  in  his  parish,  and  he  had  frequent 
and  many  ways  of  judging.  They  had 
scarcely  any  residents  in  St.  Bride's  that  did 
not  live  in  tenement  houses,  and  in  regard  to 
the  character  that  had  been  given  such 
people  of  being  lovers  of  dirt  and  filth  he  had 
a  word  to  say.  Originally — 100  or  150  years 
ago — the  houses  now  inhabited  by  seven  or 
eight  families  were  each  tenanted  by  one 
family.  The  yards  had  accommodation  for 
one  family  only,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
present  occupiers  could  no  more  prevent 
those  yards  becoming  dirty  and  filthy  than 
they  could  prevent  the  rain  falling  from 
heaven.  But  a  glance  at  their  rooms,  and 
the  cleanly  attire  of  their  children  when  sent 
to  school  would  demonstrate  that  they  were 
not  lovers  of  dirt  pei  se.  Those  houses 
brought  a  very  bigh  price  in  the  market,  as 
was  proved  by  some  of  the  recent  sales  of  the 
Irish  Church  Temporalities  Commissioners. 
A  number  of  houses  formerly  belonging  to 
St.  Patrick's  and  Christ  Church  Cathedrals 
were  auctioned  lately,  and  some  of  them 
brought  from  ^200  up  to  ^500,  and  £600. 
The  site  on  which  his  school-house  stood  was 
liought  in  the  year  1828  by  the  Wide  Street 
Commissioners  for  £1,500.  Therefore  there 
was  considerable  value  in  these  houses,  and 
a  great  amount  of  property  was  invested  in 
them.  The  tenants,  however,  were  as  power- 
less to  remedy  existing  evils  and  defects  as 
any  one  could  be.  As  to  St.  Bride's  School 
he  should  say  that  it  was  most  deficient 
in  latrine  accommodation.  They  had  180 
children  on  the  roll,  and  he  suggested  that 
to  the  present  yard  of  20  ft.  square,  which 
was  also  the  only  playground,  should  be 
thrown  in  the  old  graveyard  closed  by  order 
of  the  Privy  Council  so  far  back  as  1859. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  McCabe,  as  to  whether  any 
rights  of  burial  were  preserved  when  it  was 
closed,  witness  said  not,  and  he  further 
observed  that  it  was  shown  that  from  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  when  their  registers 
commenced,  tliere  had  been  no  fewer  than 
10,000  bodies  interred  there,  the  entire  space 
being  21  yards  by  24  yards.  He  thought  that 
could  be  now  asphalted,  and  the  tombstouea 
arranged  perp(3ndicularly  along  the  walls. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Rawlinson  was  afraid 


the  practices  of  the  early  Christians  wore 
blameable  for  a  great  deal  of  the  graveyard 
abominations  that  existed  in  these  and  recent 
days.  He  knew  of  no  other  communion  tliat 
encouraged  burials  in  consecrated  ground — 
in  their  churches  and  in  the  yards  surround- 
ing them.  In  many  parts  of  England  the 
graveyards  had  been  so  raised  above  the 
former  level  by  frequent  interments  as  to 
cellar  the  churches,  rendering  it  necessary  to 
descend  from  6  to  10  ft.  before  reaching  the 
floor  of  the  edifice,  which  was  of  course  con- 
structed originally  on  the  level. 

Mr.  Commissioner  MacCabe  said  the  sani- 
tary authority  in  Dublin  intended  converting 
all  the  city  graveyards  they  could  get  closed — ■ 
and  many  had  been  already  and  others  would 
soon  be  closed — into  gardens,  breathing 
places,  or  lungs  as  it  were  for  the  city. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carroll  said,  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Rawlinson's  observation  that  much  of  these 
abominations  had  been  derived  from  the  early 
Christians,  he  might  be  allowed  to  say  that 
at  all  events  the  Lilfey  was  not  a  modern 
nuisance.  It  existed  in  Swift's  time,  and  the 
Dean  wrote  150  years  ago  about  "  Liffey 
stink  and  tide  in  Dublin ;"  but  they  did  not 
hear  of  its  injuring  any  one  in  these  days.  It 
did  not  kill  Stella — at  least  Swift  did  not  say 
it  did — and  if  he  could  he  would  have  takea 
the  onus  off  himself. 

Dr.  Rawdon  Macnamara,  ex-Pi'esident  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  who  had  consider- 
able experience  on  the  south  side  of  the  city 
in  his  connection  with  the  dispensaries,  said 
that  he  regarded  the  state  of  the  Liffey  not 
as  the  direct  cause  of  disease,  but  as  a  power- 
ful indirect  factor  in  producing  disease.  A 
fruitful  source  of  typhoid  was  the  connection 
of  closets  and  house  drains  with  street  sewers 
and  the  river,  and  the  consequent  invasion  of 
poisonous  gases.  He  strongly  recommended 
the  providing  of  public  baths  and  public  wash- 
houses  at  convenient  centres. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Rawlinson  said  they 
would  cei-tainly  recommend  the  provision  of 
baths  and  washing  houses,  and  it  would  be 
for  the  Corporation  to  consider  then  what 
should  be  done. 

On  Friday,  the  17th  ult.,  the  last  day  of 
the  sitting  of  the  Commissioners,  Mr.  J. 
Byrne,  the  Collector-General,  and  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Corporation,  tendered  some 
evidence.  He  said  that  his  experience  of  the 
working  of  the  Public  Health  Act  had  shown 
him  that  the  Liffey,  which  ought  to  be  a 
source  of  health  if  pure,  was,  without  doubt, 
a  source  of  disease  in  its  present  state. 
During  the  present  year  they  had  had  an  ex- 
ceptionally large  rainfall  and  an  exceptional 
prevalence  of  cool  weather,  and  consequently 
the  Liffey  had  not  been  so  offensive.  But  ia 
warm  seasons,  with  a  small  rainfall,  he  never 
felt  anything  more  offensive  in  the  worst 
tenement  houses  of  the  city  than  the  smell 
on  the  river's  bank  from  Carlisle  Bridge  to 
Watling-street.  Rather  more  than  one-fifth 
of  the  area  of  the  city  was  situated  below  the 
level  of  high  water.  The  Corporation, 
through  the  Public  Health  Committee,  were 
very  active  for  some  years  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  house  drainage  into  the  main  sewers, 
and  a  very  large  extent  of  main  sewers  were 
put  into  several  streets  ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  level  of  the  area  to  which  he  had 
alluded  the  committee  were  obliged  to  dis- 
continue the  enforcement  of  drainage  into 
the  main  sewers  from  the  houses  in  that 
portion  of  the  area,  in  consequence  of  the  main 
sewers  in  it  being  gorged  at  high  water  with 
the  sewage  of  the  higher  districts  of  the 
town,  which  actually  came  up  the  house 
drains  in  the  lower  districts  and  into  the 
dwellings  of  the  people.  He  had  himself 
seen  in  dwellings  of  the  people  east  of  Carlisle 
Bridge,  and  particularly  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  the  evident  sewage  from  house 
drains  forced  up  by  the  tide. 

In  the  course  of  further  evidence,  and  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Rawlinson,  witness  said  he  had 
no  doubt  tliat  the  causes  he  had  mentioned 
lowered  the  health  and  physical  capacity  of 
the  people.  The  Liffey  was  a  means  of  health 
when  the  tide  was  in,  but  at  low  water  it  waj 
a  stinking  sewer. 
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In  reply  to  Alderman  Harris,  witness  said 
bo  believed  that  auy  attempt  to  improve  the 
health  of  Dublin  without  an  improvement  of 
the  tenement  houses  would  be  only  putting 
the  matter  on  one  leg,  and  that  any  improve- 
ment of  the  tenement  housea  without  an 
abatement  of  the  Liffey  nuisancs,  would  in 
like  manner  be  putting  the  health  of  Dublin 
CD  only  one  leg.  Both  must  inevitably  go 
together  if  Dublin  is  to  be  a  healthy  city,  or 
if  the  persons  who  live  in  it  are  to  have  the 
•njoyment  of  pure  air. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Rawlinson  whether  it 
would  be  equitable  to  bring  in  the  townships 
surrounding  Dublin  for  sanitary  purposes, 
witness  replied — Well,  I  think  the  townships 
appear  to  be  healthy,  and  the  residents  of  the 
townships  would  prefer  not  being  brought  in. 
I  don't  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  marry 
persons  who  would  not  be  disposed  to  live 
happily  together. 

Th«  Rev.  Robert  D.  Stoney,  Incumbent  of 
St.  Matthew's,  Irishtown,  wished  to  call  at- 
tention to  nuisances  caused  by  manure  works 
at  Ringsend,  and  mentioned  some  facts  in 
•onnection. 

Mr.  R.  White,  an  owner  of  tenement 
houses,  stated  that  he  experienced  great 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  poorer  class  of 
tenants.  Instead  of  availing  themselves  of 
the  sanitary  accommodation  provided  they 
wrecked  and  abused  it,  and  did  so  with  per- 
fect impunity.  Ejectment,  so  far  from  being 
punishment  to  them,  only  enabled  them  to 
•scape  a  certain  amount  of  rent. 

Mr.  M.  Ganly  stated  that  he  owned  a 
number  of  tenement  houses  built  by  his 
father  thirty-five  years  ago.  When  the 
sanitary  hobby  took  possession  of  Dublin  he 
reconstructed  six  of  those  houses  with  all 
modern  appliances,  including  perfect  sewers, 
flagged  yards,  and  Vartry  water.  He  let 
them  at  the  lowest  figure,  which  did  not  pay 
him  more  than  five  per  cent,  on  his  outlay. 
Since  then  he  had  been  perpetually  annoyed 
by  the  conduct  of  tenants,  who  were  not  edu- 
cated to  cleanliness  and  who  abused  the 
appliances  provided  in  the  houses,  broke  the 
glass,  and  injured  the  walls.  As  long  as  any 
part  of  a  tenement  house  was  occupied  it 
was  subject  to  rates. 

The  above  having  concluded  the  evidence 
ofiFered,  Alderman  Harris  tendered  to  the 
Commissioners,  on  the  behalf  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, their  best  thanks  for  the  ability  and 
oourtesy  with  which  the  inquiry  had  been 
conducted. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Rawlinson  said  that  the 
inquiry  had  been  in  some  respects  of  an  ex- 
ceptional character.  A  multiplicity  of 
matters  had  been  touched  upon,  and  evidence 
had  been  received  of  a  very  important 
character.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commissioners  to  so  consider  the  facts  so 
committed  to  them  as  to  prepare  recommen- 
dations which  should  bring  under  the  notice 
of  the  Corporation  efficient  and  practical 
measures,  and  in  doing  that  not  to  forget  the 
question  of  cost — not  to  let  ambition  run 
away  with  them  in  attempting  to  put  for- 
ward what  might  be  termed  a  magnificent 
scheme.  They  should  carefully  and  cautiously 
consider  the  plans  placed  before  them  with  a 
Tiew  to  see  how  they  might  be  reduced  so  as 
to  result  in  the  greatest  amount  of  public 
benefit  at  the  least  possible  expense.  In 
leaving  Dublin  he  would  bear  with  him  most 
pleasant  recollections  of  the  kindness  received 
during  the  period  of  his  visit. 

After  a  few  more  observations  from  the 
Town  Clerk  and  Mr.  Dixon,  secretary  to  the 
Commissioners,  the  proceedings  of  the 
twelve  days'  inquiry  into  the  sanitary  state 
of  Dublin  terminated. 


iROW  Shdttbrs. — The  new  Hull  Bank  for  tbe 
Yorkuliire  Banking  Company,  and  the  new  H'llifax 
Bmk  for  the  Commercial  Baiikins:  Company(Messr8. 
VV.  and  R.  Mawson,  architects),  are  beinsr  fitted  up 
by  Messrs.  Salmon  Barnes  aud  Co.,  of  Ulverston, 
with  their  iron  bank  shutters,  worked  by  their 
patent  bulance-weiaht  motion,  with  special  ar- 
raneements  for  raising  and  lowering  them  from 
tbe  inside. 


ON  THE  NEW  STEAM  ORGAN. 
"  How  oft  has  the  banshee  cried 't  " 

MOORB. 

"  T)8  sweet  to  hear  the  watcli  dog's  honest  hark, 
Bay  deup-inuutlied  welcome  as  we  draw  near  home." 

liiaoM. 

1. 

'Twas  post  meridian,  uearinfj  twelve, 

Thn  night  was  dark  anil  dreary  ; 
A  nasty  fog  hung  over  all — 

Not  even  grog  was  cheery. 
The  mate  tramp'd  up  and  down  the  deck 

( Kirst  oflicer  M  ister  Byron )  ; 
"  Hark  !  hark  !  "  said  he,  "  what 's  that  I  bear  ?" — 

Its  Wiyham's  pateut  Sircu  ! 

II. 

Up  spoke  our  tallest  fore-mast  man 

(His  name  was  Billy  Rodmond)  — 
"I  like  the  chaps  that  make  that  thing, 

Tlieni  sons  of  good  Saint  lOdniund, 
That  has  their  place  in  Cajiel  street. 

Their  chief's  a  pleasant  party. 
And  keeps  a  randyvoo  for  sounds 

With  steam  and  gas,  my  hearty  ! 

III. 

"  Why  what  cares  we  for  schoolboy  talk 

Or  lecturers'  stupid  bleather. 
Enough  to  make  a  hauininl 

Of  gumption  strike  its  father  ? 
They  prate  about  their  focuses. 

And  instance  Aranmore,  sir — 
That  shining  light  they  saw  so  bright 

When  twenty  knots  ofl'  shore,  sir! 

IV. 

"  One  lubber  came  across  the  say- 
Sent  off  from  Whitehall  Oarding; 

Another  came  from  Tower-hill, 
And  neither  worth  a  farden, 

As  far  as  brains  and  knowledge  goes 
(I  do  not  tell  you  fables)  ; 

They  set  to  work  to  try  p'rencb  ratea 
By  a  set  of  English  tables  ! 

v. 

"  And  so  because  'twas  Hirisb 

It  had  sixty  faulty  bits  — sir 
At  least  these  'xaminers  thought  so, 

Lord  bless  their  foolish  wits!  sir 
'Twos  sent  all  taut  from  Capel  street, 

With  nothing  left  to  Chance: 
That  light  shines  through  the  finest  glass 

That  ever  came  from  France  ! 

VI. 

"  And  still  inventing  something  new, 

To  help  us  on,  poor  sailors  ; 
Go  to  their  shops  whene'er  you  will, 

They're  at  it  hard  as  nailers. 
With  copper,  brass,  and  ho-ei-um, 

And  the  best  of  Low  Moor  biron  ; 
But  chief  of  all,  I  says  and  thinks. 

Is  Wigham's  patent  Siren  ! 

VII. 

"  We  now  can  take  a  smoke  at  ease, 

Enjoy  our  glass  with  pleasure  ; 
We're  not  teetotles  all  as  yet — 

We  likes  a  jolly  measure  ! 
In  safety  now  we  sails  along, 

Tho'  mists  or  fogs  environ. 
While  we  can  hear  the  banshee  song 

Of  Wigham's  screaming  Siren  !  " 

VIII. 

"Your  obserwation 's  quite  correct," 

Replies  the  mate  to  Billy. 
"  To  talk  of  clouds  reflecting  sound 

Is  all  my  eye  and  silly  ! 
They  must  do  sum'mut  for  their  grub, 

You  knows,"  says  Mister  Byron. 
"I  goes  quite  cheerful  on  my  way 

When  hearing  Wigham's  Siren  !  " 

IX. 

"  And  now  '  leap  out,'  and  heave  the  l^ad — 

We're  close  on  Queenstown  Harbour ! 
That  screeching  is  from  Power  Head — 

Enough  to  shave  a  barber 
(A  funny  man,  and  likes  his  joke, 

Tho'  sometimes  stiff  as  hiron). 
"  We'll  fear  not  '  Daunt's '  nor  '  Harbour  '  rocks — 

Thi  ee  cheers  for  Wigham's  Siren  !  " 

Rus-in-Urbe,  11th  Oct.,  1879.  2. 


Dublin  Exhibits  at  Croydon. — Messrs.  J. 
Edmundson  and  Co  ,  of  Capel-street,  had  on  show  at 
the  Exhibition  in  connection  with  the  Sanitary 
Congress,  held  last  week  at  Croydon,  Wiahara's 
Patent  Atmospheric  Gas  Machine,  and  their  own 
Patent  Pendulum  Electric  Uouse  Bells. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
ON  SANITARY  MATTERS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 
"  Dost  tlioii  think  because  thou  art  virtuous 
There  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ? 
Yes,  by  St.  Anne,  and  Klngcr  shall  be  hot  1'  the  month  too." 

.SHAKSrSAKM. 

Sir, — Having  constituted  myself  a  member 
of  the  new  profession  of  sanitary  inspectora 
and  inlialors  of  effluvia,  it  is  my  desire  that 
you,  as  the  recognised  organ  of  scientific 
intercourse,  give  me  room  to  ventilate  my 
opinions.  All  public  men  must  expect  mora 
or  less  criticism,  friendly  or  otherwise,  but 
enlre  nous  it  is  not  the  fact  of  my  being 
originally  a  maaufacturtr  of  useful  articles 
with  tinned  iron,  as  my  father  was  before  me, 
or  my  grandsire  being  a  gravedigger,  or  per- 
haps a  sexton  is  a  more  polite  word,  will  i 
ever  prevent  my  giving  the  benefit  of  my  I  | 
immense  experience  in  sanitary  matters  to 
the  community  at  large,  particularly  those 
who  may  require  to  be  supplied  with  any  of 
these  articles  in  which  (as  a  pastime)  I  deal. 
I  regret  to  say  that  my  family  (save  me  from 
my  friends  I)  sneered  at  the  idea  of  my  turn- 
ing engineer,  and  one  fellow,  with  a  soul  not 
above  gas  meters,  said  I  had  "  impudence  j 
enough  to  set  up  an  assurance  office ;"  but 
let  that  pass.  I  know  a  drain  pipe  when  I 
see  it,  and  am  not  without  strong  hopes 
that  I  may  meet  the  requirements  of  the  ag« 
in  more  ways  than  one. 

The  mass  of  ignorance  displayed  by  tha 
people  in  sanitary  arrangements  is  deplorable, 
and  I  could  not  but  be  impressed  the  other  . 
day  with  the  wretched  state  of  the  bridge! 
crossing  the  Poddle  River  to  the  entrances  of 
the  Venetian  houses  in  tbe  Earl  of  Meath'e 
liberties,  and  I  at  once  took  a  note  of  the  > 
circumstance,  as  I  might  probably  be  able  to 
convince  his  lordship,  and  other  proprietor.*,  , 
that  the  drains  of  these  houses  are  in  direct  t 
communication  with  the  public  sewers,  which 
lead   from  the    small-pox  hospitals,  con- 
fectioners' shops,  and  other  ol)jectionable 
places  in  the  city,  and  compel  them  to  at 
once  adopt  private  sewers. 

The  rarity  of  good  air  inside  houses  hag 
also  engaged  my  attention,  and  I  have  in- 
vented a  plan  which  will  compel  the  air, 
which  is  now  carried  bodily  past  the  house  ' 
drains,  to  enter  bodily  into  the  houses,  and 
give  some  of  its  density  to  the  too  rarefied 
effluvium  which  would  otherwise  escape  inte 
the  upper  ether.  My  new  syphon  filter  will 
eflTectually  prevent  any  one  from  drinking  out 
of  water  crofts,  and  I  have  a  method  of 
hindering  even  rats  from  visiting  respectable 
servant  girls,  which  I  will  impart  to  yoa 
privately.  As  to  unfortunate  servants  I  know 
nothing  about  them. 

Already  I  have  become  known  for  my 
ability  to  detect  smells.  In  Mullinahack  I 
was  called  on  simultaneously  the  other  day 
by  nine  dififerent  persons,  and  asked  to  give 
an  analysis.  Although  I  had  a  suspicion  that 
they  were  exerting  their  facetia  at  my  ex- 
pense, I  took  no  notice  of  the  circumstance, 
but  gravely  told  them  that  excreta  should  not 
be  allowed  into  a  pantry  ;  that  too  much  of 
Mrs.  Allen's  Zylobalsamum  should  not  be 
used,  and  Eau  de  Cologne  being  one  of  the 
eleven  thousand  smells  of  that  interesting 
city,  must  be  banished  from  Dublin,  as  inter- 
fering too  much  with  the  home  production 
of  the  Liffey.  The  number  of  houses  that  I 
have  examined  in  Protestant-row,  Dawson- 
lane.  Bull-lane,  Greek-street,  and  other 
places  of  interest  would  surprise  you,  and 
what  I  saw,  if  I  told  you,  would  surprise  yoa 
more  !  I  found  people  falling  down  stair* 
instead  of  up,  although  I  told  them  I  would 
compel  them  to  do  the  right  thing.  How- 
ever, I  will  say  no  more  at  present  beyond 
this— that  Rawlinson  and  Co.  made  a  grave 
mistake  in  not  taking  my  evidence  on  all 
matters  connected  with  every  business  ex- 
cepting my  own  (of  that  I  am  not  so  ego- 
tistical as  to  pretend  to  be  an  authority;, 
especially  the  main  drainage,  tbe  most  per- 
fect system  of  which  will  effect  nothing,  un- 
less a  means  which  I  will  design,  can  be 
adopted  of  discharging,  beyond  the  Dublin 
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MountSns — one  of  my  depots  being  Lough 
Bray — where  I  will  manufacture  the  sewage 
into  many  purposes,  of  which  more  anon. — 
Yours  truly,  A  Tinclee. 

Charles-street,  Oct.  25,  1879. 


THE  DOXXYBROOK  DISCOVERY. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Concerning  the  discovery  of  the 
great  quantity  of  human  remains  unearthed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Donnybrook,  perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  or  our  local  archfeo- 
logists  would  be  able  to  inform  us  where  the 
Government  authorities  buried  the  number 
of  criminals  who,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  previous,  were 
executed  at  Gallows-green,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  present  St.  Stephen's-green.  I  have  not 
met  with  any  authority  stating  where  the 
criminals  were  buried.  I  do  not  believe  they 
were  carted  back  into  the  city  to  be  buried 
in  the  precincts  of  the  prison  from  whence 
they  were  brought.  Possibly,  there  was 
some  suburban  piece  of  ground  or  charnel 
pit  where  the  hanged  and  quartered  criminals 
were  buried  ;  if  so,  it  would  be  satisfactory 
to  ascertain  it.  They  certainly  were  not  in- 
terred in  the  city  or  suburban  churchyards. 
The  remains  excavated  at  Donnybrook  ai-e 
more  likely  belonging  to  the  period  of  the 
battles  of  Baggotrath  and  Rathmines  than  to 
the  Danish  period,  on  account  of  their  better 
preservation.  Still  it  may  be  possible  to 
identify  them  with  a  later  period,  and  with 
causes  apart  from  any  battle.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  encounter  took  place  between 
the  men  of  £8  and  the  Royal  forces  betwixt 
Dublin  and  Bray,  although  there  was  a  camp 
established  for  many  months  at  the  period, 
or  previous  to  the  Rebellion  of  1798,  at 
LouKhlinstown.  I  throw  out  the  above  sug- 
gestions for  what  they  are  worth,  and  remain, 
yours,  &c.,  H.  C. 

October  29th,  1879. 


SHIPWRECK  BURIALS  IN  RINGSEND 
AND  YICIMTY. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Now  that  several  of  our  local  nota- 
bilities are  striving  to  account  for  the  remains 
unearthed  at  Donnybrook,  would  it  not  be 
well  to  inquire  whether  there  was  any  spot 
appointed  during  the  last  couple  of  centuries 
for  the  burial  of  the  large  number  of  those 
persons  who  were  shipwrecked  in  the  bay  and 
Lnrbour  of  Dublin,  before  the  modern  im- 
provements were  effected  which  have  rendered 
tbese  catastrophes  of  rare  occurrence.  The 
annals  of  Ringsend,  Irishtown,  and  Donny- 
brook parishes,  show  that  a  large  number  of 
Beafaring  men  who  died  on  board  in  the 
harbour,  and  from  time  to  time  on  sliore, 
vere  buried  in  the  churchyards  of  tliese 
parishes  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence,  as  far  as  1 
am  aware  of,  where  tlie  large  number  who 
perished  through  shipwreck  in  the  harbour 
w  ere  buried,  when  their  bodies  were  recovered, 
as  often  they  were.  A  long  list  might  be 
compiled  of  several  of  these  fearful  bay  and 
harbour  catastrophes  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  even  in  the 
early  years  of  the  present  century.  Here  for 
instance  is  an  account  of  an  event  that  took 
place  in  the  memory  of  still  living  men. 
About  the  year  1808a  pamphlet  was  published 
in  Dublin  entitled — "  The  Ensanguined 
Strand  of  Menion ;  or  a  Stuthng  for  the 
Pillow  of  those  who  could  have  prevented  the 
recent  calaniity  in  the  Bay  of  Dublin."  The 
■writer,  under  the  noin  <le  jdume  of  "  Phelim 
OTlanagan,  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  Esq," 
prefixes  these  remarks  to  his  hrouhicre  : — 
*'  Sunrise  in  Duldin  i3ay  on  tlie  2()th  of 
November,  1807,  exhibited  a  shore  whose 
boundary  was  marked  by  a  teiTilic  line  of 
parted  limbs  and  shattered  bodies.  The 
storm  of  the  preceding  day  and  night  was 
dreadful.  A  trader  and  two  crowded 
transports  were  driven  by  the  tempests  into 
the  bay  ;  fourteen  men  were  saved,  and  four 
hundred  men,  women,  and  diildren,  were 
lost.    The  general  view  ai>palled  the  most 


callous  heart,  but  the  rigging  and  hold  of  the 
Rochdale  were  scenes  of  elaborate  horror. 
....  Casks  and  men  were  intermingled  in 
the  hold ;  but  the  mutilations  must  not  be 
detailed."  How  many  of  these  bodies  were 
recovered,  and   where   were  they  buried  ? 

In  1650,  the  year  after  the  arrival  of 
Cromwell,  with  his  9,000  foot  and  400  horse 
at  Ringsend,  Dublin  was  visited  by  a  plague. 
Were  the  victorious  buried  within  the  city 
or  without  it  ?  As  late  as  1740-1,  we  had 
another  plague,  preceded  by  a  famine,  which 
made  great  havoc  among  the  poor.  Were 
these  burials  in  city  churchyards  or  some 
allotted  place  outside  the  city?  Even  apart 
from  the  discovery  of  the  human  remains  at 
Donnybrook,  the  above  queries  might  be 
worthy  of  answers,  if  such  can  be  forth- 
coming.— Yours,  &c.,  R.  H.  A. 

October  30,  1879. 


LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — In  the  summer  of  1878  delegates 
were  nominated  by  the  following  societies, 
viz.,  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers,  the 
Physical  Society,  and  the  Meteorological 
Society,  for  the  following  purpose : — "  To 
consider  the  possibility  of  formulating  the 
existing  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
tection of  property  from  damage  by  elec- 
tricity, and  the  advisability  of  preparing  and 
issuing  a  general  code  of  rules  for  the  erection 
of  lightning  conductors."  The  delegates 
have  held  several  meetings,  and  have  already 
collected,  firstly,  from  the  manufacturers  of 
lightning  conductors,  and  secondly,  from  the 


members  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  a  large  amount  of  thoroughly 
practical  information.  Several  of  their 
number  are  also  engaged  in  forming  abstracts 
of  the  salient  features  of  the  literature  of  the 
suliject.  The  members  of  the  Conference 
are,  however,  most  anxious  that  their  report 
should  be  as  trustworthy  and  as  exhaustive 
as  possible,  and  they  have  therefore  instructed 
me  to  ask  you  to  assist  them  by  publishing 
this  epitome  of  their  proceedings,  and  allow- 
ing them  to  invite  correspondence  upon  the 
points  mentioned  below. 

G.  J.  Symons,  F.R.S., 

Secretary  to  Conference. 
Great  George-street,  S.W. 

Class  of  Facts  Most  Required. — Full  details 
of  accidents  by  lightning,  stating  especially 
whether  the  building  struck  had  a  conductor 
or  not.  If  there  was  a  conductor,  state  its 
dimensions — construction — mode  of  attach- 
ment to  building— whether  its  top  was 
pointed — distance  of  its  upper  terminal  from 
the  place  struck — nature  and  extent  of  the 
connection  between  the  conductor  and  the 
earth,  and  whether  the  earth  was  dry  or 
moist — whether  the  conductor  was  itself  in- 
jured— and  whether  the  conductor  or  the 
point  struck  was  the  most  salient  object  in 
the  vicinity.  Information  is  also  desired, 
either  verbally  or  by  sketches,  as  to  the 
position  of  metal  spouting  and  lead  roofing 
relatively  to  the  point  struck,  and  to  the  con- 
ductor. Details  of  the  thickest  piece  of 
metal  melted  by  a  flash  of  lightning  are  ranch 
needed.  Unimpeachable  evidence  of  the 
failure  of  conductors  is  much  desired,  as  such 
failures  would  be  extremely  instructive. 


J.  L.  BACON  AND  GO. 

HEATING  APPARATUS 


FOR 


CHURCHES,  CHAPELS, 

CONVENTS 
HOSPITALS, 

PRISONS 

ETC. 


PRIVATE  HOUSES, 


COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS, 


CONSERVATORIES 


OFFICES, 


ETC. 


Estimates 
given  <;i!ATis 
for  VVarnning 
any  Building, 
on  the  receipt 
of  Plans  at 
the  OfSce. 


Illustrated 
Pamphlet 
post  free 

12  stamps. 


A  competent 
person  sent 
to  take  Plant 
where  none 
exist,  travel- 
ing expenses 
only  being 
charged. 


Five 
Prize  Medals 
Is^^  awarded. 
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valuation  of  all  work,  material  and  plant, 
when  works  were  taken  over.  The  Rev.  J. 
M'Coy,  apprehending  rioting,  a  large  body 
of  police  were  brought  to  the  scene,  and  he 
then  demanded  possession,  which  was  re- 
fused. He  thereupon  passed  through  the 
cathedral  by  a  side  door  to  enclosed  yard 
and  open  gates,  and  ordered  out  the  con- 
tractor's men  ;  the  police  entering  to  pre- 
serve order  if  necessary ;  men  were  then 
engaged,  and  work  proceeded  with.  Several 
hundred  visited  the  ground  for  some  days, 
and  small  skirmishes  occurred  in  town 
between  men,  but  sul)se(iuently  they  came 
and  requested  eniploynient,  which  was 
readily  given.  It  is  undesirable  tliat  the 
architects  or  clerk  of  works  should  be  oj)cn 
to  intimidation  from  bodies  of  men  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  their  duty  ;  and  in  this 
case  those  otlicers  were  well  supported  by 
the  bishop  and  administrator. 


NKW  BOOKS. 

The  Art  of  Letter  Painting.  —  Me«»r9.  Crosby 
LncUwoiiil  liiid  ()o.  Iiiive  i>siiiil,  as  No.  205  of 
"  VVcale's  Spries,"  ii  small  wrk  on  tlie  aliove  sul)- 
ject,  ({iviiis;  tlie  experiences  of  u  practical  ietlerer. 
With  llie  ulU  of  well-enurHveil  platex,  the  uiithor 
iiiukes  (jolillc  the  syfleiii  on  wlilcli  he  works,  hoplnir 
that  It  will  prove  a  safe  and  sure  miiile  to  >oiiij<; 
lieuliitKM'H.  The  honk  Is  writ leii  In  t lie  simplest  form 
of  lan^oiiiip,  and  nii  tins  score  it  is  to  he  ecirnnieiided, 
liehi;;  suiled  for  the  hiiinhUsl  lad.  A  shilling  will 
ptir('liase  it. 

Messrs.  Oosliy  Lockwnod  am)  Co.  will  shortly 
piililish  treatises  on  "  I  he  Conslrnclion  of  Lar^je 
Tunnel  Shafts,"  "  Aid  to  Survey  Practice,"  and  a 
"  llandho.A  of  Klectroplalin>,'." 

Me-srs.  Longman  announce  "  Six  Lectures  on 
Phv-ical  Geiiijrapliy,"  liy  Prof,  llauiihton,  and 
"Tracts  01  the  late  James  M 'Cnlia-jh,  F.T  C  ," 
"  Text  Books  of  Science  :  Astronomy,"  hy  Prof.  R. 
T.  ball. 


RoTTiiN  Houses  in  thu  City.  Shortly  after 
the  c'learint;  of  the  hiundalions  of  the  house  No. 
]  10  Grafton-street,  and  when  some  portions  of  the 
new  work  at  haseiiient  had  been  rompleted,  the 
adjiiinint;  Imuse,  in  occupation  of  Mr.  Brunker, 
jeweller,  collapsed  with  a  terrific  crash,  porti<in  of 
the  debris  falliuK  into  the  street,  where  it  remained 
an  undue  length  of  lime.  As  to  the  question  of 
liability  for  damaues  we  will  express  no  opinion  at 
present.  Mr.  Hrniiker,  however,  was  held  respon- 
sible for  ohstruciin^  the  thoroughfare,  and  after 
summons,  was  mulcted  in  a  fine  of  10s.  and  S". 
costs.  The  ruins,  we  are  told,  linve  been  plioto- 
i;raplied,  and  have  also  been  inspected  by  most 
eminent  urchitecis  and  engineers. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tiiu  Late  Sanitahy  Commission  — In  our  present  issue  we 
(■(intiiiuc  our  summiuy  of  tin;  chli-t  eviilence  Riven  in  the 
concludint!  days  of  thu  Coiniiii>sli>n.  Until  the  Coinintii- 
sioners  issue  their  report,  we  oenn  it  iinnece.s.sio'y  to  otTer 
any  further  rtmai  ks  than  those  uheuily  uiikIu.  I  he  Com- 
mission on  the  whole  was  iinpartiiilly  comlucted,  and  quite 
exhaustive  enouch  t<t  .satisfy  both  piirties  intt-i csteil. 

TiiK  Kinds"  at  J)o'*NYBnooK. — Coi'respoiidents  who  have 
writti'ii  to. us  on  this  sidjjcct  will  fiiiil  the  matter  allinled.to 
in  present  issue,  with  ;tonie  communications  Ihercori. 

F.  E,  (lii  unswick  street)  — You  are  quite  rlKlit.  1  lie  "  Notes" 
have  been  cleverly  nninii)ulated  trom  our  cohnniis  tiy,  wo 
presume,  a  penny-a  linei'  He  will  not  proiiald)  offend  so 
baiefaeedly  in  hiture,  and  therefin'e  we  refrain  trom  acting 
on  yonr  sugKestiun  of  cummunicating  with  the  prupiletuia 
of  the  Journal. 

Sk.c.  It  I  Ii.  A.— Iteceived— Thanks 
(  U.  V,  — We  should  have  received  yoiu'  letter  In  the  first  instance. 
[     It  is  not  of  suttk-ient  iinpurtduce  now  tu  entitle  it  to  repro- 
I  ductlon. 

i  J.  B.  C  and  H.  F. — The  same  answer  applies,  as  your  com- 
munications have  been  sent  in  the  inea  time  elsewhere. 
An  AkCHiTKCr. — We  have  heard  there  will  be  a  se.ssion  or 
some  mei  tings  during  the  ensuing  winter,  but  we  are  not 
certain. 

P.  L.  G.  (North  Circular  road) — Leave  n  sample  of  themortar 
at  the  otHces,  City  Hall.  Specify  the  biiiMiiigs  where  used, 
and  insi.st  upon  an  answer,  if  aclion  wilt  be  taken.  L>r. 
Cameron,  we  dare  say,  will  be  aide  to  tell  the  constituents 
of  the  filthy  comjiost,  and  the  'lown  Clerk  or  iiorougli 
Engineer  will  no  doubt  give  you  a  civil  answer  as  to  whether 
they  are  emp.iwered  to  pioceed  against  the  offenders. 

Riici-IVKO  — W.  C  — K  H.— An  Artisan  i  ye-)  — C.  K.  (shall 
be  attended  to  )— M.  P  —  J  it  M.— f.  C  I) —It.  n.  S. 
(thanks)— G.  R.— A.  F,— W.  Eassie,  C.  E  (Ihunlc—  OJ  lata 
for  this  issue ) 


NEW  FURNITURE  WAREHOUSE, 
HENRY-STREET. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  your  article  in 
Irish  Builder  of  the  15th  iust.  on  Messrs. 
Erunton  and  Co.'s  new  furniture  warehouse, 
48  Henry-street,  I  beg  to  state  that  it  is 
from  my  design  and  internal  construction 
the  works  have  been  executed. 

J.  Leslie  O'Hanlon,  Jun.,  Architect. 
Delbrook,  Diindrum, 
October  25th,  1870. 


REVIVING  TRADE. 

There  are  signs  of  a  marked  and  gradually 
improving  state  of  trade  in  severtil  branches 
of  manufiicture  in  Great  Britain,  although 
the  agricultural  interests  are  still,  to  a  great 
extent,  depressed.  Atnericaii  prosperity  has 
been  shown  for  some  months  past  in  the 
large  ituporttitions  of  bread  stud's  which 
liiive  been  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  Britisli 
Islands,  and  this  growing  j)rosperity  of  the 
States  and  of  Camida  is  now  restiltiiig  in 
tliese  countrit^s  sending  large  orders  for  iron, 
steel,  and  other  proituctioiis.  The  ship- 
ments for  America  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries are  fastly  increasing  witiiin  the  last 
couple  of  months.  In  the  iron  producing 
districts  of  the  sister  kingdom  furnaces  and 
forges  are  once  more  put  in  active  operation, 
and  works  and  mines  tiiat  have  been  closed 
for  several  months,  and,  in  some  instances, 
for  a  few  years,  have  been  opened,  and  hun- 
dreds of  workmen  employed.  With  the  in- 
creasing prosperity  of  the  minertil  industries, 
the  building  trades,  and  tlie  farming  inte- 
rests must  benefit ;  and  it  may  be  safely 
anticipated  that  by  next  spring  tind  summer 
many  and  various  branches  of  trades  will 
evidence  their  former  briskness.  No  doubt 
the  coming  winter  may  prove  a  hard  one  to 
a  number  of  small  producers  and  workmen, 
but  still  there  will  be  an  assurance  that  the 
worst  is  passing,  and  that  trade  improvement 
is  setting  in.  We  are  not  advocates  for  a 
wholesale  system  of  etuigrtition  as  a  remedy, 
even  at  the  worst  of  time,  though  it  is  certain 
that  many  might  benefit,  ptirticularly  the 
young  and  strong,  by  emigration.  Public 
works,  wisely  directed,  in  Ireland,  would 
afford  much  relief  in  the  provincial  districts 
during  the  coming  winter  and  spring,  as  the 
working  population  of  this  country  will  not 
soon  experience  the  effects  of  reviving  trade 
as  the  sister  kingdoms,  which  are  large  manu- 
facturing ones.  The  interests  of  the  towns 
in  the  land  question,  and  vice  versli  when 
rightly  viewed,  are  reciprocal,  and  we  hope 
that  large  estate  owners,  and  wealthy  manu- 
facturers alike,  mil  put  party,  religious,  and 
political  interests  aside,  and  unite  in  doing 
what  they  can  for  the  employment  of  the 
people. 


ST.  JOHN'S  R.  C.  CATHEDRAL, 
LIMERICK. 

The  works  in  connection  with  the  new 
tower  and  spire  are  now  progressing  satis- 
factorily by  day's  work,  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  the  architects,  Messrs. 
M.  and  S.  Heunessy,  and  the  clerk  of  works, 
Mr.  Thomus  Byrne.  We  have  learned  the 
following  particulars  relative  to  the  recent 
disputes.  In  consequence  of  some  stones 
being  condenuied  absolutely,  and  others  re- 
quiring change,  the  contractor  and  architects 
and  clerk  of  works  did  not  proceed  amicably, 
and  as  the  works  were  not  advancing  with 
the  speed  required  (from  causes  not  neces- 
sary to  allude  to  here),  the  Rev.  James 
M'Coy,  Adm.,  gave  ten  days'  notice,  accord- 
ing to  contract,  to  take  possession  if  more 
men  were  not  engaged.  During  this  time 
meetings  of  the  amalgamated  trades  were 
held  to  condetnn  the  course  then  being  taken, 
demanding  the  dismissal  of  those  superin- 
tending, and  threatening  violence  to  those 
■who  should  interfere.  Accordingly,  when 
the  term  expired,  it  was  resolved  to  take 
possession,  and  Mr.  J.  M'D.  Bermingham, 
surveyor,  Dublin,  was  engaged  to  make  a 


NOTES  OF  WORKS. 

On  Friday  last  the  new  church  at  Rattoo, 
County  Kerry,  was  consecrated  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  the  diocese.  It  is  in  the  Gothic 
style,  and  has  been  erected,  from  designs  by 
Mr.  J.  F.  Fuller,  by  Mr.  A.  Crosbie,  builder, 
Tralee.  The  cost  has  been  defrayed  by 
Wilson  Gun,  Esq.,  D.L.,  and  Mrs.  Gun. 

The  footways  of  the  Drumcondra  township 
are,  we  learn,  at  present  being  laid  by  the 
Mineral  Rock  Asphalte  Company  with  their 
excellent  paving  material.  The  Corporation 
also  have  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
same  company  for  paving  Upper  Gardiner 
and  other  streets  within  the  city  in  same 
manner. 

The  first  stone  has  been  laid  of  a  new 
church  for  the  parish  of  Durrow,  in  diocese 
of  Meath.  Mr.  J.  F.  Fuller,  is  the  architect, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Sharpe,  Kells,  the  builder. 
The  noble  proprietor  of  Durrow  Abbey,  the 
Hon.  Otway  Toler,  wisely  resolved  to  erect 
an  entirely  new  building,  instead  of  (as  was 
suggested)  "  restoring  "  the  old  fabric,  which 
was  inconveniently  situated. 

The  trustees  of  Maynooth  College  have 
decided  on  rebuilding  the  portion  of  the 
edifice  burned  down  on  the  1st  of  November 
last  year,  and  have  appointed  Mr.  Hague, 
architect,  Westland-row,  to  carry  out  these 
and  other  works  of  improvement  in  the  col- 
lege, at  a  cost  of  about  i'9,000.  Messrs. 
Hammond  and  Co.,  of  Drogheda  and  Dublin, 
are  contractors  for  these  works,  as  well  as  for 
the  beautiful  college  church,  now  nearly  com- 
pleted, at  a  cost  of  about  i;30,000. 


AIE.SSRS.  EAIiLKY  and  POWELLS  beg 

I'l  to  announce  that  Messrs,  John  Ilardman  and  Co.,  of 
No.  1,  Upper  Camden-street,  have  resigned  the  business  of 
Artists,  Sculptors,  Church  Painters,  ami  Metal  Workers,  in 
their  favour. 

Earley  and  Powells  have  addea  to  the  above  mentioned 
business  the  Painting  and  Staining  of  Windows  Ibr  ecclesias- 
tical and  domestic  buildings,  under  tlie  management  of  Mr. 
Ileniy  Powell,  who  conducted  the  Stained  Glass  Department 
of  J.  H.  and  Co.,  Birmingham  for  many  years 

Mr.  Thomas  (•.al  ley  is  the  only  Cliurcli  Decoratorliving  wlio 
was  taught  his  profession  b\  the  late  A.  Welby  Piigin. 

E.  and  P.  being  thoroughly  practical  men  in  each  Depart- 
ment, are  enabled  to  sujiply  real  artistic  work  at  a  moderata 
cost.  They,  therefore,  respectfully  solicit  the  patronage  of 
the  Clergy  and  Gentry  of  Ireland. 

CAMDEN-STREET  WORKS,  DUBLIN. 


DYNAMITE. 

HAVING  been  appointed  Agent  for  the  sale 
of  IjVNAMITE,  in  the  Province  ol  Leinster.  by  Noberi 
Explosives  Company,  1  am  now  prepared  to  execute  onlera, 
with  a  day's  notice,  out  of  .Stock  in  Magazine  at  Duiidrum.  I 
also  hold  a  supply  ot  DETO.VATORS  and  FUSE  suitable  lor 
same  The  demand  for  tins  Safety  Explosive  in  the  mining 
and  quanying  districts  of  Great  iiritain  and  Ireland  is  rapidly 
increasing.  Pamphlets,  prices,  and  all  infurmatiuu  can  ba 
had  on  application  to 

SAMUEL  BOYD, 
46    UARY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


fMPEUISHABLE  TESSELATED  PAVE- 

i    MENTS  H.  SIIiTHORPE  AND  SON,  Agents  to  Maw 

and  Co.,  are  prepared  to  supply  Designs  for  Floors  of 
Churches,Conservatories,  Eiitriice  Halls,  and  Pas.sages, Willi 
proper  Workmen  to  lay  them  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 
Variousspecimens  mav  be  seen  at  their  Warerooms, 
II  ANi.  12.  CORK-HILL.  DUBLIN. 


pOOLEY'S  PATENT  WEIGHING  MA- 

r     CHINES. — These  Macliinesare  used  upon  the  principal 
railways  ot  Great  Britain,  and  are  unrivalled  for  accuracy. 
Specimensmay  be  seen,  and  everyinformation  obtained  from 
//.  SIIiTIIOllPE  AND  SON, 
11  <t  12.  CORK  HILL.  DUBLIN 


ITNION    PLATE    GLASS  COMPANY. 

U  The  very  beautiful  article  of  Plate  Glass,  manufactured 
by  this  company,  can  be  had  at  the  price  of  the  lowest  in  the 
market,  shipiied  to  any  Port  in  Ireland. 

H.  SlBTHOKl'E  AND  SON,  Agentsfor Ireland, 
11  AND  12,  COltK-HILL,  DUBLIN. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Messrs.  Brady  and  Thornborough,  Manchester 
(vvliose  advertisement  will  be  found  in  another 
column),  have  just  6.\ed  their  improved  wood 
sliullers  on  llie  extensive  concerns  of  Messrs. 
Boland,  Capel-street,  and  also  to  four  new  shop 
fronts  in  Talhot-slreet.  Mr.  F.  Morley  arcliiieel ; 
Mr.  Mei^lian,  builder.  From  personal  observation 
of  tlieir  working  we  believe  these  shutters  will  gi»e 
satisfaction. 


HYDliAULIC  Engineering,  Plumbing,  and 
Gasfitting.-  We  are  e.'ctensively  engaged  as  .sanitary 
El  gineers.  and  guarantee  that  the  details  of  work  will  be 
sc'  entifically  carried  out  under  personal  and  efficient  super- 
Msion.    r-^.-'"  Estimates  free. 

l;ROOKS,  THOMAS,  &  CO.,  SACKVILLE-PLACE,  DUBLIN 

SSHEPPARD    has   in    Stock  a  Great 
•    Variety  of  MARBLE  CHIMNEY  PIKCES  of  the  Finest 
Workmanship.    MONUMENTS,  CItESTS,  and  every  descrip- 
'  tioii  of  ORNAMENTAL  WORK  excutedin  JIarble. 
I       72  BLESSINGTON  STREET,  late  of  Obmokd  Quay. 
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ANENT 

ARCHITECTURAL  COMPETITIONS. 

HE  vexed  question  of  Architec 
tectural  Competition  has  again 
been  re-opened  (if,  indeed,  it 
has  ever  been  closed)  by  a 
circular  which  has  been  ad- 
dressed by  one  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute 
of  British  Architects  to  his  brethren.  Mr. 
Porter  (whose  letter  we  print  elsewhere) 
and  who  descants  on  the  evils  of  the  com- 
petition system  generally,  and  intimates  his 
intention  during  the  forthcoming  session  of 
the  Institute  of  taking  action  in  the  matter, 
if  he  can  succeed  in  obtaining  the  support  of 
the  general  body.  That  he  will  obtain  a 
degree  of  support  is  certain  ;  but  we  fear 
that  there  will  not  be  a  general  desire  evi- 
denced on  the  part  of  the  profession  to  forego 
the  system,  fraught  as  it  is  with  many  abuses 
and  evils — evils  which  are  yearly  extending, 
and  leading  to  much  ill-feeling  and  demoral- 
isation. 

Competition,  rightly  viewed  and  carried 
out,  has  a  good  side,  and  is  defensible  ;  but 
for  several  years  back  it  has  degenerated 
into  a  downright  and  intolerable  evil,  and  we 
look  in  vain  for  any  improvement  so  long  as 
architects  are  found  ready  and  willing  to  risk 
their  time  and  expend  their  abilities  on  the 
chance  of  winning  what  in  many  cases  is 
merely  a  paltry  premium,  and  which,  in  the 
ease  of  the  selected,  is  generally  merged  in 
the  commission.  Modern  architectural  com- 
petition is  somewhat  older  than  some  people 
imagine,  and  when  architects  of  ability  were 
few,  the  population  of  cities  and  towns  small, 
and  the  building  industry  chiefly  confined  to 
domestic  dwellings,  and  in  the  hands  of 
bnik]«rs  and  contractors,  architectural  com- 
petition had  a  different  aspect  to  what  it  has 
to  day.   In  the  eightcfcath  and  early  part  of 


the  present  century  we  had,  of  course,  no 
such  multiplicity  of  public  boards  and  bodies 
as  we  now  have.  Corporations  built  town- 
halls,  and  ecclesiastical  bodies  or  committees 
built  churches  and  parish  schools ;  but  now 
we  have  numerous  building  bodies  besides 
the  municipal  ones — town  commissioners, 
vestries,  and  !poor-law  or  guardian  boards, 
and  several  more.  A  local  andiilliberal  spirit 
has  grown  with  the  growth  of  most  of  our 
local  boards ;  and  open  competition,  whether 
it  relates  to  a  vestry  clerk,  a  medical  officer, 
a  collector,  or  the  selection  of  an  architect, 
is  conducted  on  the  same  principles.  Selec- 
tion is  a  foregone  matter  with  such  bodies  ; 
advertisements  or  invitations  to  compete,  a 
fraud  ;  and  open  competition — architectural 
or  otherwise — generally  a  sham.  We  do  not 
blame  local  boards  forjselecting  local  men,  if 
their  abilities  qualify  them  for  their  appoint- 
ments ;  but  our  experience  of  late  years 
warrants  us  in  saying  we  have  little  or  no 
faith  in  the  public  spirit  and  independence 
of  the  majority  of  members  comprising  local 
boards  and  other]  public  bodies.  Some 
years  ago,  and  still,  we  fear,  our  archi- 
tects personally  touted  or  solicited  com- 
mittees, or  the  leading  men  on  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  work  and  ousting  a 
brother  architect,'' on  the  principle,  we  sup- 
pose, in  some  instances,  that  "the  early  bird 
gets  the  early  worm,"  but  the  bird  was  also 
in  some  instances  a  bird  of  promise,  and 
went  on  the  give-and-take  principle,  for  the 
purpose  of  [securing  his  prize.  Next  came 
the  open  competition  system,  in  which  it  was 
fondly  believed  the  anonymous  competitor 
was  safeguarded,  and  that  public  bodies  and 
clients  were  likely  to  obtain  the  best  avail- 
able talent.  In  the  case  of  large  works,  the 
open  competition  system  in  its  early  stages 
was  advantageous  to  architects  and  clients, 
because  all  the  conditions  then  exacted  were 
not  of  the  unjust  character  that  they  have 
now  become ;  the  premiums  advertised  by 
public  bodies  were  paid  to  three  or  more  of 
the  competitors,  and  in  no  case  were  they 
merged  in  the  architect's  commission.  While 
open  competition  was  more  or  less  a  novelty 
or  new,  the  few  architects  of  ability  who 
practised  among  the  host  of  so-called  ones  or 
mere  builders  had  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
tinguishing themselves ;  for,  though  the 
chief  prize  could  only  be  gained  by  one,  yet 
from  three  to  six  others  were,  in  some 
instances,  awarded  lesser  prizes  and  had  their 
drawings  exhibited  in  the  town-halls,  if  their 
designs  happened  to  be  forj  the  building  of 
new  ones. 

As  far  back  as  1769  we  had  an  instance  of 
open  competition  by  English  and  Irish  archi- 
tects of  a  most  commendable  character,  and 
which  was,  and  is  still,  well  worthy  of  imita- 
tion by  present-day  public  bodies  or  com- 
mittees. A  committee  of  Dublin  merchants 
advertised  both  in  England  and  Ireland  for 
plans  for  a  Royal  Exchange  (the  present 
City  Hall),  and  with  much  public  spirit  they 
offered  a  number  of  premiums.  There  were 
sixty-nine  competitors,  and  in  the  list  of 
the  architects'  names  which  is  before  us  there 
are  some  whose  names  are  veiled  by  initials 
or  nom  'do  plume.  There  were  six  of  the 
competitors  whose  plans  were  marked  as  the 
best  by  the  trustees,  and  the  authors  of  the 
three  premiated  designs  were  —  Thomas 
Coolcy,  James  Gandon,  and  Thomas  Sandby. 
Tho  first  architect  was  awarded  ilCO,  the 
second  X'50,  and  the  thirjjl  ^40.  Tho  best 
designs  appear  to  have  been  sent  in  by 


English  architects  ;  but  Thomas  Cooley  and 
James  Gandon  adopted  Dublin  as  their 
home,  and  practised  here  during  tho  re- 
mainder of  their  career.  Indeed  James 
Gandon  became,  par  excellence,  the  best  Irish 
practising  architect  of  his  time.  Cooley  died 
young,  but  not  before  he  gave  evidence  of 
distinguished  ability  in  his  profession,  as  his 
Dublin  works  show  to  this  day.  Now  our 
Dublin  merchants  or  building  committee  did 
not  stop  at  merely  awarding  the  above  three 
money  prizes,  but  presented  several  other  of 
the  competitors,  English  and  Irish,  whose 
designs  were  meritorious,  pieces  of  plate. 
Here  was  a  modern  architectural  competition 
110  years  ago,  which  is  worthy  of  notice,  for 
there  was  honesty,  public  spirit,  and  no  tinge 
of  selfish  localism  or  illiberality  connected 
with  it.  If  present-day  competitors  were 
conducted  on  the  same  or  somewhat  similar 
lines,  the  system  would  be  useful  and  worth 
preserving,  instead  of  the  veriest  Dead  Sea 
Fruit. 

In  London,  as  well  as  in  Dublin,  at  the 
present  time,  there  are  many  gudgeons 
willing  to  be  caught  with  the  bait  daily 
thrown  to  them.  The  chance  of  winning  a 
prize  is  to  many  young  practitioners  worth 
risking — worth  losing  their  time  and  expend- 
ing their  spare  cash  (if,  indeed,  they  have  any 
to  spare)  in  preparing  a  series  of  elaborate 
drawings,  for  many  of  our  present  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  building  committees  will  not  be 
content  with  mere  sketches.  The  work  is 
done  at  last  in  fever  and  excitement ;  the 
designs  are  sent  in,  and  then  comes  the 
killing  suspense  to  be  succeeded  with  what  is 
viewed  as  an  act  of  savage  cruelty.  The 
decision  is  questioned,  hints  and  innuendo 
are  followed  by  open  accusations,  culminating 
in  a  spring-tide  of  indignation,  on  the  ebbing 
of  which  there  is  much  sadness  if  not  bitter- 
ness. London  is  a  large  city — it  is  a  sort  of 
continent  rather ;  and  without  doubt  there 
are  many  architects  in  it  without  commis- 
sions, as  there  are  barristers  without  briefs 
and  doctors  without  patients.  Dublin,  com- 
pared with  London,  is  small,  and  in  the 
present  season,  as  in  other  past  seasons, 
there  are  young  architects  living  in  it  who 
are  experiencing  "  hard  lines,"  and  some  of 
them  wishing  perhaps  that  they  had  never 
become  architects.  To  create  an  esprit  de 
corps  with  such  material  would  be  most  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible  ;  and  to  keep  such  a 
class  of  practitioners  from  rushing  into  a 
public  competition,  wherever  the  slightest 
chance  of  succeeding  existed,  would  be 
equally  impossible.  They  have  this  excuse 
also, — what  they  see  their  elder  and  more 
well-to-do  brethren  doing,  are  they  not 
entitled  to  do  ?  If  the  architect  who  has  a 
few  good  commissions  on  hand  is  anxious  to 
grab  at  more,  big  and  little,  he  is  not  in  a 
position  of  preaching  restraint  to  struggling 
aspirants,  or  advocating  that  esprit  de  corps, 
which  his  own  action  belies. 

«« 

The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
might  succeed  in  getting  a  number  of  its 
leading  members  to  desist  from  entering  into 
open  competitions  as  now  conducted,  but  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  forecast  the  result.  If 
leading  and  wcll-to  do  architects  refused  to 
compete,  those  i-equiring  designs  for  very 
large  and  important  undertakings  might 
content  themselves  in  inviting  a  limited 
nuuiber  ;  but  be  it  observed  it  would  then  be 
with  the  clear  understanding  of  remuneration 
all  round,  the  non-successful  receiving  a 
ilxcd  or  equal  premium,  fur  awards  ou  a 
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graduated  scale,  according  to  the  merit  of 
the  design,  might  lead  to  invidious  compari- 
sons, and  might  not  be  altogether  advisable 
in  a  limited  competition,  confined  to  a  number 
of  the  leading  architects.  There  are  two 
other  parties  besides  the  leading  architects, 
who  are  entitled  to  be  heard  on  the  question  of 
open  and  limited  competitions — the  younger 
and  less  distinguished  members  of  the  pro- 
fession and  the  outside  public — the  indivi- 
dually representative  or  the  corporative 
requiring  the  services  of  architects.  As  the 
younger  and  scarcely  known  members  of  the 
I)rofession  would  not  bo  selected  by  public 
bodies  or  individual  clients  in  a  limited  com- 
petition, their  only  chances  for  a  while 
would  be  through  opeu  competition,  until 
they  otherwise,  by  perseverance  or  through 
accidental  good  fortune,  built  up  a  name 
and  reputation.  Want  of  commissions  or 
clients  to  young  architects  is  pretty  much  the 
same  as  want  of  employment  to  artisans, 
unless  indeed  the  young  architect's  family 
and  relatives  are  able  to  assist  while  be  is 
establishing  a  practice. 

The  subject  of  architectural  competition 
is  a  wide  one,  and  has  more  than  one  side 
issue,  and  the  question  has  need  to  be 
approached  and  discussed  with  calmness  and 
wisdom.  It  has  its  advantages  for  the 
younger  members  of  the  profession,  though 
to  young  and  old,  as  at  present  conducted, 
it  is  fraught  with  much  mischief.  An  im- 
provement of  the  system  is  possible,  though 
wo  fear  its  abolition  is  far  distant.  The 
improvement  will  consist  in  certain  conditions 
being  agreed  to  before  any  architect  com- 
petes,— a  limit  in  respect  to  working  draw- 
ings and  details,  and  a  fair  remuneration 
when  complete  drawings  are  required.  The 
members  of  architectural  institutes  or  bodies 
in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms  could  agree 
with  respect  to  these  and  some  few  other 
minor  matters.  In  respect  also  to  the  design 
selected,  it  should  be  insisted  upon  that  the 
premium  paid  or  intended  to  be  paid  to  the 
architect  should  not  merge  in  his  commission, 
but  be  paid  over  to  him  at  once  or  as  soon  as 
the  works  were  commenced.  The  premium 
should  be  considered  as  a  simple  and  fair 
remuneration  to  the  architect  for  the  time 
and  labour  expended  in  the  preparation  of  the 
drawings.  In  large  and  publicly  important 
works,  whether  governmental  or  outside,  the 
committees  and  promoters  of  competitions 
should,  as  a  matter  of  plain  sailing  and  fair 
dealing,  agree  to  refer  matters  to  a  properly 
constituted  jury,  from  whose  decision  there 
should  be  no  appeal.  A  professional  adviser 
if  called  in  would,  in  case  of  many  competi- 
tions, give  satisfaction,  and  save  much  bitter- 
ness of  feeling  and  the  suspicion  of  unfair 
play  (not  always  an  unjust  suspicion)  con- 
nected with  many  of  our  latter-day  competi- 
tions. 

We  have  not  said  all  we  might  say  in 
respect  to  our  subject,  nor  have  we  cared  to 
discuss,  at*  least  at  present,  the  postcript 
matter  of  the  circular  that  gave  rise  to  our 
article.  Perhaps  our  Irish  Institute,  ^jari 
passu  with  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  will  as  soon  as  possible  discuss 
once  more  the  vexed  question  of  architectural 
competition,  and  say  how  far  they  are  pre- 
pared to  act  honestly  in  harness  with  their 
professional  brethren  in  the  sister  kingdoms. 


Appointment. — The  Guardians  of  tlie  Cork 
Union  have  appointed  Mr.  M.J.  M'Miillen,  B.£  , 
bouth  Mall,  Curk,  as  limit  architect  and  engineer. 


THE 

LIFFEY  AND  DUBLIN  HARBOUR- 
PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

ARCHiEOLOGICAL  AND  ENGINEERING  NOTES. 
FOURTH  PAPER. 

In  1785-G  the  conservancy  of  the  port  was, 
by  an  act  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  transferred 
from  the  Dublin  Corporation  to  a  special 
board,  the  new  body  being  termed  "  The 
Corporation  for  Preserving  and  Improving 
the  Port  of  Dublin."  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  our  first  paper  wc  stated  that  the 
work  of  replacing  the  second  length;  of  the 
original  timber  piling  or  jetty  of  frames  east- 
ward of  the  Pigeon  House  by  a  double  line 
of  rubble  retaining  walls,  was  commenced  in 
17G1,  and  that  the  first  step  in  the  operation 
was  the  construction  of  the  present  Poolbeg 
Lighthouse.  The  lighthouse  was  finished 
successfully  about  17(58,  but  the  work  of  the 
second  length  of  the  South  Wall  proceeded 
slowly.  The  sand  from  the  South  Bull  began 
to  fill  up  the  navigable  channel,  through 
breaches  in 'the  piling  where  the  timber  had 
decayed.  The  delay  that  was  occasioned  in 
efi'ecting  any  material  improvement  of  the 
harbour  by  the  Corporation  of  the  city  at 
this  time  caused  general  dissatisfaction,  and 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  new  conservancy 
body,  as  described,  in  178G.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  new  board,  known  otherwise 
down  to  the  present  time  as  the  Ballast  Office, 
the  great  South  Wall  was  finished  in  1796, 
and  a  small  harbour  or  basin  was  made  at 
the  Pigeon  House,  to  shelter  vessels  in  easterly 
waves. 

Me  the'completion  of  the  Poolbeg  Light- 
house, the  following  appears  in  Exshaw's 
3fa//(i:inc  for  17G7  : — "  Mon.  13  [JuneJ  was 
laid  the  last  coping  stone  of  the  new  light- 
house at  the  extreme  point  of  the  south  poles 
in  Poolbeg ;  this  is  a  work  of  the  highest 
utility,  tending  to  the  prosperity  and  increase 
of  Commerce,  and  to  the  preservation  of  her 
hardy  sons,  who  lead  her  through  every  clime ; 
less  we  should  not  do  for  them  who  in  ease 
enjoy  the  sweets  of  their  adventurous  under- 
takings. This  pile  of  building  is  a  lasting 
testimony  of  the  ability,  no  less  design,  than 
execution  of  the  undertaker,  Mr.  John  Smith." 

Further  on  in  the  same  print  occurs  this 
remark  : — "  This  work,  the  commencement 
of  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  was 
lighted  up  the  29th  of  September,  1767.  Its 
use  is  evident  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  danger  of  the  harbour  of  Dublin ; 
the  undertaker  and  projector  is  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Smith,  whose  ability  in  design  and  in- 
tegrity in  execution  does  him  great  honour  ; 
and  could  we  be  equally  successful  in  other 
public  works  in  the  kingdom,  particularly  our 
navigation,  they  should  not  be  so  sarcasti- 
cally dealt  with  as  they  are  by  strangers  that 
come  amongst  us,  but  with  how  much  equity 
lot  these  works  declare." 

The  records  of  the  wrecks  that  occurred 
near  where  the  lighthouse  stands  are  many. 
Early  in  this  same  year  17G7,  and  before  the 
lighthouse  was  lit  up  for  the  first  time,  we 
have  the  following  record  from  the  authority 
just  quoted : — "  The  brig  Henry,  Captain 
Rathburn,  from  London,  was  forced  on  the 
south  side  of  the  piles  in  Poolbeg.  Of  her 
crew,  which  consisted  of  thirteen,  only  three 
were  brought  off  alive,  as  the  others  were 
carried  away  by  the  violence  of  the  sea  or 
perished  through  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather." 

Speaking  of  the  rather  irregular  and  un- 
common procedure  adopted  of  commencing 


the  erection  of  the  lighthouse  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the    intended  wall,   Mr.  Griffith 
observes  : — "  The  unusual  course  of  begin- 
ning a  work  of  the  kind  at  its  extreme  and 
most  exposed  point  was  adopted  with  a  view 
of  as  soon  as  possible  replacing  the  floating 
light,  which  was  frequently   displaced  in 
stormy  weather,  by  a  permanent  and  efficient 
lighthouse,  and  of  affording  protection  to  the 
new  wall  while  in  course  of  construction." 
And  we  quite  agree  with  the  author  in  the 
following  sentence :— "  Taking  into  consider- 
ation the  date  at  which  it  was  undertaken, 
and  the  appliances  then  available,  this  work 
must  be  acknowledged  as  a  remarkable  feat 
of  marine  engineering."    The  completion  of 
the  great  South  Wall  from  Ringsend  to  the 
lighthouse  was  without  doubt  a  great  im- 
provement.   A  comparison  of  the  soundings 
taken  by  order  of  the  Corporation  in  1711, 
by;Captain8  Burgh  and  Perry  in  172.5,  and  by 
Captain  Bligh   in   1800,  indicates,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Griflith,  that  the  completion 
of  this  work  at  an  expenditure  of  i'200,000 
had  attained,  in  a  great  measure,  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  designed,  inasmuch  as  the 
channel  from  Poolbeg  to  the  city  was  more 
sheltered,  and  also  somewhat  straighter  and 
deeper,  than  before  the  construction  of  the 
pier.     It  has  often  been  alleged  that  the 
great  South  Wall  has  only  been  partially 
successful  in  failing  to  produce  an  increased 
depth  of  water  to  seaward  on  the  Dublin  bar  ; 
but  Mr.  Griffith  holds  that  it  is  only  just  to 
those  who  designed  the  work  spoken  of  to 
state  that  no  such  object  was  aimed  at.  He 
puts  the  matter  thus : — "  Previous  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  wall,  the  bar  formed  no 
material  obstacle  to  vessels  frequenting  the 
port,  seeing  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
there  was  shallower  water  in  the  channel  up 
to  the  city  than  on  the  bar.    As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  wall  was  finished,  the  sweep  of 
the  tide  round  the   lighthouse  produced 
deeper  water  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poolbeg 
than  farther  out  to  sea.    This  naturally  drew 
attention  to  the  bar,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
belief  in  some  minds  that  a  bar  was  forming 
across  the  entrance,  while  in  reality  no  reduc- 
tion in  depth  had  taken  place.    The  author's 
[Mr.  Griffith's]  wish  in  thus  alluding  to  the 
bar  is  to  remove  any  impression  that  its  for- 
mation is  due  to  deposit  brought  down  by 
the  rivers.    Dublin  bar  is  simply  a  submerged 
beach  forming  the  connecting  link  between 
the  North  and  South  Bulls." 

Before  we  come  to  the  several  plans  next 
proposed  for  improvement  of  the  harbour  of 
Dublin  by  different  engineers,  and  to  that 
finally  taken  shape  and  completed  at  the 
hands  of  the  Ballast  Board — the  great  North 
or  Bull  Wall, — we  will  take  note  of  a  few 
more  archaeological  matters. 

The  following  account  of  Dublin  harbour 
(according  to  Bishop  Percy,  as  noted  by  him 
in  the  MS.)  was  written  by  a  member  of  the 
Egerton  family,  and  taken  from  "  Travels  in 
Ireland  in  1635  ": — "Wee  come  to  the  cittie 

of  Dublin  July  9th,  10  houre   This 

cittie  of  Dublin  is  seated  upon  the  river 
Liffie,  which  is  not  navigable  above  the 
bridge  [the  "  old  bridge,"  wo  suppose] .  The 
river  is  noe  good  channell,  butt  full  of  shelves 
and  sands ;  and  here  is  a  very  vile  barred 
haven,  over  which  few  shipps  can  pass  that 
carry  400  tuns  or  thereabouts.  The  harebour 
here  is  very  naked,  playne,  and  thft  least 
shelter  and  protection  from  storms  that  I 
have  found  in  any  haven.  The  most  shipps 
ride  by  the  sea,  butt  itt  is  soe  low  as  itt  is 
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verye  poore  and  bare  shelter,  and  little  de- 
fence against  the  violence  of  the  stormes, 
see  as  the  King's  shippe,  which  lyes  here  to 
secure  the  coastes,  is  constrained  to  remove 
for  harbour,  sometimes  under  the  head  of 
Howaed  [Howth] ,  sometimes  under  the 
opposite  shoare."  A  very  poor  haven  or 
harbour  indeed  must  have  been  that  of 
Dublin  two  centuries  and  a-half  ago  ;  but  it 
certainly  did  not  improve  until  the  works  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as 
before  described,  took  place. 

In  Gerard  Boate's  "^Natural  History  of 
Ireland,''  published  in  London  in  1652,  we 
have  a  notice  of  the  harbour  of  Dublin,  which 
is  worthy  of  note,  as  Boate  was  to  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge  a  conscientious  and  accu- 
rate writer,  and  a  very  shrewd  and  observant 
one  too.    Here  are  Boate's  remarks  : — 

"Dublin  baren  hath  a  bar  in  the  nioutb,  upon 
which  at  high  flood  and  spring;  tide  there  is  fifteen 
and  eighteen  feet  of  water,  but  at  the  ebbe  and  neape 
tides  but  six.  With  an  ordinary  tide  you  cannot 
go  to  the  key  of  Dublin  with  a  ship  that  draws 
seven  feet  of  water,  but  with  a  spring  tide  you  may 
go  up  with  ships  that  draw  se»en  and  eight  feet. 
Those  that  go  deeper  cannot  nearer  to  Dublin  than 
Rings-end,  a  place  three  miles  from  the  bar  and 
one  from  Dublin.  This  haven  almost  all  over  falletli 
dry  with  the  ebbe,  as  well  below  Rings-end  as  above 
it,  80  as  you  may  go  dry-foot  round  about  the  ships 
which  lye  at  an  anchor  there,  except  in  two  places, 
one  at  the  north  side,  half  way  betwixt  Dublin  and 
the  bar,  and  the  other  at  the  south  side  not  far  from 
it.  In  these  two  little  creeks  (whereof  one  is  called 
the  pool  of  Clantarf  and  the  other  Poolebeg)  it  never 
falleth  dry,  but  the  ships  which  ride  at  an  anchor 
remain  ever  afloat,  because  at  low  water  you  have 
nine  or  ten  feel  of  water  there.  This  haven,  besides 
its  shallowness,  halh  yet  another  great  incomodity, 
that  the  ships  have  hardly  any  shelter  there  from 
any  winds,  not  only  such  as  come  out  of  the  sea, 
but  also  those  which  come  ofi'  the  land,  especially 
out  of  the  south-west,  so  as  with  a  great  south- 
west storm  the  ships  run  great  hazard  to  be  carried 
away  from  their  anchors  and  driven  into  the  sea, 
which  more  than  once  had  come  to  pass,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  beginning  of  November,  anno  1G37, 
when  in  one  night  ten  or  twelve  barks  had  that 
misfortune  befal'n  them,  of  the  most  part  whereof 
never  no  news  hath  been  heard  since." 

Doubtless  English  and  foreign  importers 
and  seafaring  men  during  the  seventeenth 
and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
were  well  aware  of  the  danger  of  making  for 
Dublin  harbour,  and  the  trade  of  Dublin 
suffered  accordingly  by  other  ports  being 
preferred  for  trading  to. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  at  this  point  to  say 
something  anent  the  derivations  of  "  Rings- 
end  "  and  the  "  Pigeon  House,  '  of  which 
some  strange   explanations  are  given  in 
various  channels.    According  to  many  old 
citizens — and  the  story  has  been  told  to  the  j 
present  writer  in  his  youth  by  some  of  them — 
the  name  of  "  Eingsend  "  was  derived  from  ' 
many  scores  of  rings  of  prodigious  size  [ 
fastened  originally  in  beams  of  wood  pro- 
truding from  this  neck  of  land,  other  rings 
made  fast  in  large  rocks  brought  for  that 
jmrpose,  the  bottom  being  too   soft  for  j 
anchorage  for  ships,  the  first  place  of  security  ; 
being  met  with  after  entering  the  harbour  ' 
being  formerly  Ringsend.    This  story  is  to 
some  extent  still  current  among  the  p«ople. 
In  Lewis's  "  Dublin  Guide  "  for  the  year  ■ 
1787  we  meet  with  the  following  remarks  : — 
Rings-end,  Lord  Chesterfield  observed  on 
his  first  arrival  in  the  bay  of  Dublin  [1745], 
is  a  Bull  near  the  North  Bull,    His  lordship 
knew  not  the  derivation  of  the  word.  The 
Ball,  or  blunder,  is  not  in  the  name,  but  in 
the  perversion  of  it.    The  true  name  is  Bin- 
A  tin,  which  signifies  the  point  of  the  tide — a 
name  very  descriptive  of  the  situation  of  the 
place  [then].    In  process  of  time,  however, 
when  the  language  was  almost  forgot,  the 


name  was  still  preserved,  but  corrupted  and 
AnfjHeised,  and  liin-Aun  hy  an  easy  change 
was  made  Ringsend.  For  this  remark  I  am 
indebted  to  Dr.  O'Halloran,  of  Limerick 
[Sylvester  O'Halloran,  author  of  a  History 
of  Ireland] ,  whose  letters  to  me  on  my  publi- 
cations in  Ireland  are  before  me.  Ringsend 
was  greatly  frequented  some  years  ago,  but 
it  is  now  in  a  melancholy  situation.  It  ap- 
pears like  a  town  that  has  experienced  the 
calamities  of  war,  that  has  been  sacked  by 
an  enemy,  and  felt  the  depredations  of  all- 
conquering  Time,"  &c. 

The  improvement  of  the  harbour,  and 
Ringsend  ceasing  to  be  the  place  of  landing 
for  passengers  and  merchandise,  led  to  its 
decay.  The  witty  Dr.  Maginn  says  in  one  of 
his  works  that  Ringsend  is  a  corruption  of 
Wring  Sand.  Joyce,  in  his  "  Origin  and 
History  of  Irish  Names  and  Places"  (1869), 
shows  that  the  word  Rinn  means  a  point  of 
anything  ;  and  after  giving  several  examples 
of  the  application  to  different  places  in  Ire- 
land, observes  : — "  I  think  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  point  of  land  between  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Dodder  and  the  sea  gave  the  name 
to  Ringsend,  near  Dublin,  the  second  syllable 
being  English  :  Ringsend,  i.e.,  the  end  of  the 
Rinn  or  point.  The  word  Rinn  is  connected 
with  numerous  spots  or  necks  of  land  in  Ire- 
land, and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Ringsend  is 
derived  from  the  Irish  word. 

The  derivation  of  "Pigeon  House"  has 
given  rise  to  more  than  one  strange  conjec- 
ture, and  it  has  been  made  the  foundation 
and  scene  of  a  somewhat  thrilling  story  by 
T.  E.  (the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Ettingsall)  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  Dublin  Penny 
Journal,  1833.    "When  the  second  length  of 
wall  was  commenced  from  the  Pigeon  House 
to  where  the  lighthouse  stands,  we  are  told, 
what  was  most  likely,  that  poles  were  sunk 
for  the  undertaking,  and  a  wooden  house 
strongly  framed  with  iron,  to  serve  as  a 
watch  house,  store  house,  and  place  of  refuge 
for  any  that  might  be  forced  through  stress 
of  weather.    Mr.  Ettingsall  gives  the  name 
of  Pigeon  to  the  man  who  lived  in  this  large 
wooden  house,  and  who  had  the  care  of  the 
workmen's   tools   and  works.    During  the 
time  operations  were  going  on,  the  word  on 
Sunday  was,  "Where  shall  we  go?"  "To 
j  the  pole  ends  to  take  our  dinner  in  Pigeon's 
house."    Pigeon  is  described  as  a  married 
man,  having  a  son  and  two  daughters,  and, 
finding  that  his  house  and  the  pole  ends  was 
becoming  a  great  resort  in  summer  for  the 
Sunday  and  holiday  folk,  spared  no  expense 
to  make  it  neat  for  their  reception  by  pro- 
viding creature  comforts  in  food  and  drink, 
and  also  boats  which  himself  and  his  son 
rowed.    The  reader  interested  in  the  further 
history  of  Pigeon  and  his  family  must  con. 
suit  Mr.  Ettingsall's  story,  it  being  sufficient 
for  our  purpose  to  touch  upon  his  introduc- 
tion,  which    contains    some    facts.  Mr. 
Ettingsall  holds  that  it  was  from  this  man 
that  the  Pigeon  House  took  its  name,  though 
some,  he  says,  will  have  it  that  from  a  battery 
thatjwas  afterwards  built  of  a  rectangular 
form  with  loop  holes,  which  to  all  appearance 
represented  at  a  distant  view  a  pigeon  house, 
such  as  we  see  in  some  of  our  farmyards  ele- 
vated on  poles.    Again,  he  says,  others  affirm 
that  from  carrier  pigeons  resting  here  it 
took  its  name,  but  that  the  old  inhabitants 
of  Dublin  and  Ringsend  contend  for  the  first. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  Mr.  Ettingsall's 
story  of  the  "  Pigeon  House,"  the  opening 
words  of  his  sketch  are  to  the  point,  for  he 


spoke  as  one  whose  own  memory  extended 
back  for  many  years.  He  writes  : — "  Tlie 
improvements  made  in  the  harbour  of  Dublin 
within  the  last  sixty  years  (or  thereabouts) 
cannot  fail  to  fill  the  beholder  with  admira- 
tion. Every  way  the  eye  turns  the  taste  and 
spirit  of  our  fellow-citizens  are  displayed 
— beauty  is  combined  with  utility.  The 
feeble  citizen  of  fourscore,  as  he  saunters 
along  the  quay  of  the  north  and  south  walls, 
recalls  to  his  memory  that  in  his  boyhood 
those  beautiful  walks  which  he  now  enjoys 
were  swampy,  impassable  strands— that  from 
Ballybough  to  Ball's  Bridge  and  from  Mark's 
Church  to  Ringsend  were  under  the  dominion 
of  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic.  Ringsend  might 
then  be  deemed  an  island,  for  before  the 
Dodder  river  was  enclosed  by  banks  the  sea 
rolled  over  where  rich  pastures  now  relieve 
the  eye  in  the  vicinity  of  Irishtown,  though 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  of  all  places  i-ound 
the  harbour  Ringsend  is  the  least  improved — 
it  is  in  fact  disgusting  in  appearance,  while 
some  of  its  ruinous  buildings  seem  to  threaten 
destruction  to  the  unwary  passenger." 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  we  have  already 
stated  that  Ringsend  grew  more  and  more 
decayed  from  1787  till  1833,  and  that  no 
improvement  in  the  old  locality  took  place 
since,  except  on  the  borders  of  Irishtown. 
The  craft  of  ship-building  before  the  Union 
promised  well  for  Ringsend  and  Sir  John 
Rogerson's-quay,  and  some  respectable  ves- 
sels were  built  and  launched  at  both  places ; 
but  alas  !  though  the  port  and  harbour  have 
been  greatly  improved  within  the  present 
century,  ship-building  has  been  a  long- 
decayed  local  industry  on  the  banks  of  the 
Liffey. 


THE  GOUGH  STATUE. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  Corporation  at 
last  offered  a  good  site  for  the  erection  of 
the  statue  (in  Upper  Sackville-street),  the 
Gough  Committee  have  passed  at  their  last 
meeting  a  resolution  which,  if  carried  out, 
will  transfer  the  statue  to  the  Phoenix  Park, 
instead  of  adding  it  to  the  number  of  statues 
(still  small  in  number)  which  adorn  the  city. 
The  dispute  from  first  to  last  anent  a  site, 
between  the  Gough  Committee  and  the  Cor- 
poration, has  been  an  unseemly,  if  not  a  re- 
prehensible one.  We  were  at  first  disposed  to 
throw  the  blame  upon  the  Corporation,  and 
no  doubt  they  were  to  blame,  to  some  extent, 
in  not  having  been  more  agreeable  and  de- 
cisive ;  but  we  now  consider  that  they  have 
made  amends  in  the  site  they  have  granted 
in  Sackville-street,  which  is  quite  as  good,  if 
not  better,  than  the  before-canvassed  sites 
of  Foster-place  (College-green),   or  West- 
moreland-street.   Indeed  it  is  preferable  to 
the  PhcBnix  Park.    A  site  in  St.  Stephen's- 
green,     opposite     to     York-street,  had 
been    suggested,    too,    and,    though  to 
some  extent  suitable   and   more   so  than 
the   Phoenix  Park,   which  is    a  distance 
outside  the  immediate  city,  still,  on  the 
whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Upper 
Sackville-street  is  as  good  a  site  as  could  be 
chosen.    Before  passing  their  resolution  the 
Lord  Mayor,  who  presided  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Gough  Committee,  said  that  the  Corpo- 
ration were  most  anxious  to  give  a  good  silo 
for  the  statue,  and  unanimously  agreed  to 
tliat  in  Upper  Sackville-street,  where  the  full 
beauty  of  it  would  be  seen  in  the  centre  of 
this  great  thoroughfare  of  the  city,  leading 
to  a  suburb  which  was  daily  increasing  in 
extent  and  population.    His  lordship  urged 
upon  the  committee  to  accept  the  site  as  a 
settlement  of  this  very  vexed  question,  point- 
ing out  that  the  grant  of  the  Government 
was  given  provided  that  the  committee,  on 
final  consideration,  preferred  the  proposed 
site  to  any  other  which  miglit  be  oiiered  to 
them,  and  that  the  Government  would  now 
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easily  understand  the  reason  why  the  com- 
mittee changed  their  mind  if  they  now  re- 
Bciudcd  the  former  resolution  and  decided  on 
the  site  offered  hy  the  Corporation. 

The  Gongh  Committee,  however,  passed 
the  following  resolution  : — 

"That  the  site  in  the  Phoenix  Park  asked  for 
from  llie  Government  for  the  Gough  memorial  statue 
linvin^r  lieen  (;ranfe<l,  and  appeanne  to  he  the  most 
desiral)le,  and  llie  contractor  (or  erecting  the  statue 
heinu  in  po»sei>sion  tliercof,  the  committee  cannot 
nccept  any  other  site,  and  consider  the  one  now 
offered  hy  tlie  Corpuration  of  Dublin  us  unsuitahle 
in  an  artistic  point  of  view." 


THE  NEW  BUILDING  BYE-LAWS 
FOE  DUBLIN. 

We  recently  noticed  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  Building  Bye-Laws  prepared  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Corporation  or  a  committee 
thereof,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  before 
their  confirmation  certain  modifications  and 
improvements  would  he  made  therein.  On  the 
whole  these  Bye-Laws  are  framed  on  the 
proper  lines,  but  they  are  defective  in 
matters  of  detail,  and,  as  we  stated  before, 
they  would  bear  to  be  considerably  shortened, 
byal)sorbing  some  in  others,  without  impair- 
ing their  efficiency.  They  are  stringent,  as 
they  should  be,  for  nothing  less  than  severity 
will  put  a  stop  to  nefarious  building  mal- 
practices, now  growing  quite  common  in  the 
several  directions.  Objections  have  |been 
raised  that  some  of  these  building  regula- 
tions, if  enforced,  would  be  found  prohibitory 
of  a  certain  class  of  useful  buildings.  There 
are  certain  classes  of  buildings  which  every 
Lonest  architect  and  citizen  would  like  to 
see  wiped  out  of  existence.  To  cheapness 
we  have  no  objection  if  certain  conditions  are 
fulfilled  in  making  dwellings  healthy  and 
comfortable,  and  if  proper  materials  are 
used,  and  not  mere  rubbish.  As  far  as  the 
new  Bye-Laws  are  prohibitory  of  that  class 
of  dwellings  understood  as  "  Jerry  "  houses, 
the  materials  of  which  are  not  only  vile,  but 
the  workmanship  throughout  is  "  scamped,  ' 
the  Bye-Laws  are  not  a  bit  too  stringent. 
Bad  building,  whether  carried  out  by  indi- 
vidual speculators  or  by  companies  under  the 
pretence  of  supplying  a  public  want,  have 
need  for  the  closest  supervision.  If  it  be 
found  at  the  same  time,  on  a  careful  con- 
sideration, that  any  of  the  Bye-Laws  are 
likely  to  press  unduly  on  honest  building 
speculators,  and  where  a  desire  exists  to  do 
what  is  proper  in  meeting  the  sanitary  re- 
quirements of  the  case,  by  all  means  before 
the  Bye-Laws  are  confirmed  let  modifications 
be  made,  so  that  no  legitimate!  building  in- 
dustry or  builder  in  the  practice  of  his 
business  may  be  injured. 

These  Building  Bye-Laws  of  the  Cor- 
poration were,  we  understand,  drawn  up  by 
the  City  Engineer  —  at  least  they  are 
credited  to  him,  —  and  we  are  not  aware 
that  any  architect  of  the  Irish  Institute, 
or  even  the  City  Architect,  has  been  con- 
sulted in  their  preparation.  If  such  be 
the  fact,  it  accounts  for  some  obvious  defects 
in  details  which  should  be  remedied  before 
the  Bye-Laws  are  confirmed.  Every  cor- 
poration or  public  body  that  has  an  architect 
as  one  of  their  officers,  consults  him  on  build- 
ing matters,  as  they  would  their  legal  ad- 
viser on  law  business.  The  Corporation  has 
its  "  City  Architect,"  and  one  would  suppose 
that  that  professional  gentleman  would  be 
consulted  in  the  framing  of  these  Bye-Laws, 
if  no  experienced  architect  outside  was  asked 
for  his  advice.  The  facts  ought  to  be  pub- 
licly known. 

Though  these  Dublin  Bye-Laws  iu  their 
general  features  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  London,  and 
of  other  previously-framed  bye-laws  in  force 
in  other  cities  and  towns,  yet  the  circum- 
stances of  Dublin  called  for  discrimination 
as  regards  details.  The  opinion,  therefore, 
of  Dublin  practising  architects  of  long  ex- 
perience, or  even  of  an  old-established  and 
respectable  builder,  would  not  be  amiss  in 
some  cases.  While  granting  that  the  Bye- 
Laws,  as  a  whole,  are  conceived  in  the  proper 
spirit,  and,  if  carried  out,  will  undoubtedly 


lead  to  a  desirable  reform,  still  we  trust  that 
they  will  be  subjected  to  a  final  and  efficient 
revision  before  they  are  confirmed.  One 
word  more,  which  cannot  bo  too  often  re- 
peated— The  value  and  virtue  of  these  Build- 
ing Bye-Laws  will  consist,  when  jjassed,  in 
their  rigid  enforcement  within  the  city 
boundary. 


"  COMPETITIONS  " 
AND    THE    ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

The  following  letter  (elsewhere  alluded  to 
in  our  pages)  has  been  addressed  to  members 
of  the  Institute  : — 

"  As  the  season  is  approachine  when  our  Institute 
will  a^ain  meet  lor  ils  sessional  deliheratinns,  I 
intend  at  an  opportune  moment  (if  I  tan  rely  upon 
the  support  of  the  'Fellows'  fjeiierally)  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Council  to  the  subject  of  '  Compe- 
titions,' with  a  view  to  some  practical  steps  beinif 
taken  to  niinimise  the  evils  ari»in<»  from  the  compe- 
tion  system  as  at  present  practised. 

llt  lieving  that  the  Institute  is  the  only  body  that 
can  with  any  hope  of  success  deal  with  this  subject, 
[  venture  to  hope  that  the  time  may  hare  arrived 
when  the  '  Fellows'  (about  350  In  number),  as  the 
elders  of  the  Institute,  will  by  some  dignified  act 
take  the  initialive,  and  determine  from  some  given 
date  to  relraiii  from  enjiaging  in  any  open  competi- 
tion (or  in  any  limited  competition  where  a  sub- 
ftantial  honorarium  is  not  ofTered  to  each  competitor), 
and  will  make  it  incumbent  on  every  '  Fellow' 
hereafter  elected  to  sign  a  declaration  that  he  will 
not  enenge  in  any  open  competition. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  such  a  course  of 
action  would  ultimately  leiicl  lo  the  discontinuance 
altogether  of  the  '  competition  system,'  as  commit- 
tees would  hesitate  before  advertising  for  designs 
if  they  felt  sure  that  not  a  single  '  Fellow  '  of  the 
Institute  would  respond  to  such  an  appeal,  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  a  large  proportioe  of  the  Asso- 
ciates and  the  Members  of  other  Architectural 
Societies  would  cheerfully  follow  the  example  set 
by  the  '  Fellows.' 

One  of  the  arguments  (and  it  is  a  powerful  on() 
at  present  used  by  those  who  engage  in  competi- 
tions, to  justify  their  action,  is  that  the  '  Fellows  ' 
of  the  In.stitute  have  not  hitherto  discouraged  the 
system,  but  rather,  on  the  contrary,  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  are  still  found  ready  to 
engage  in  any  competition  of  importance. 

Open  competition  must  be  a  serious  loss  to  the 
profession  as  a  body,  as  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  few  buildings  of  any  importance  are  now 
erected  without  some  architect  being  professionally 
employed,  and  consequently  the  whole  expense  of 
competition  drawings  and  the  lime  expended  upon 
them  is  so  much  money  absolutely  thrown  away, 
less  the  premiums  (which  are  generally  small)  that 
may  be  paid  to  the  successful  competitors;  and 
while  it  isditficult  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  the  cost  of  competition  drawings,  it  can  be 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  very  serious  suras  must 
have  been  lost  in  the  several  large  competitions 
that  have  recently  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
profession. 

Small  competitions  are  even  more  prejudicial  to 
the  well-  being  of  the  profession,  because  the  number 
of  competitors  is  often  very  numerous  and  the 
premiums  small,  and  not  unfrequently  the  payment 
of  the  premiums  is  the  end  of  the  matter.  I  may, 
as  an  instance  of  this,  raentiou  the  Addiscombe- 
road  Church  competition,  when  seventy-five  com- 
petitors responded  to  the  invitation,  and  the  work 
was  never  carried  out,  the  premium  of  fifty  guineas 
being  the  only  remuneration  paid. 

Assuming  the  modest  sum  of  £10  as  the  average 
cost  of  each  set  of  designs  (and  it  would  probably 
be  three  times  that  amount  in  many  cases),  the  loss 
to  the  profession  on  this  competition  alone  amounted 
to  £700,  and  such  instances  are  not  uncommon, 
especially  in  church  competitions.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  amount  annually  lost  by  the 
profession  through  the  competition  system  must  be 
very  large. 

The  total  abolition  of  competitions  would,  I 
believe,  do  at  least  three  things  for  the  profes- 
sion :  — 

1.  Increase  its  dignity. 

2.  Materially  improve  the  financial  resources  of 
its  members. 

3.  Materially  benefit  the  position  and  increase 
the  remuneration  paid  to  the  architectural  assistants 
in  our  offices. 

I  may  at  some  future  time  place  before  you  some 
important  statistics  relating  lo  competitions  ;  and 
in  the  inearitirae  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you 
will  favour  roe  with  any  suggestions  that  may  occur 
to  you  on  the  subject  to  which  I  have  directed  your 


notice,  and  specially  inform  me  whether,  in  compe- 
titions where  you  have  been  successful  in  gainin|f 
the  first  premium,  the  works  have  been  carried  into 
execution  with  results  satisfactory  to  you,  or 
whether  the  reverse  has  been  the  case. 

I  should  also  he  glad  to  know  that  you  sympathise 
with  and  support  the  movement  of  the  '  Fellown' 
in  the  action  I  have  indicated,  that  I  may  regulate 
my  further  action  accordingly. 

Thomas  Portur, 
Fellow  of  the  Unyal  Institute  of  British 
A  rcliilecls." 

P.S. — It  may  be  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
the  Institute  might  not  with  propriety  recognise  a 
commission  of  6  per  cent,  instead  of  5  per  cent,  as 
a  proper  professional  charge  for  "Fellows"  lo 
make  in  future  on  works  carried  out  by  them. 


THE  SANITARY  COiMMISSION. 
The  Royal  Commissioners  (Mr.R.  Rawlinson, 
C.B.,  and  Dr.  MacCabe)  sat  on  Tuesday  in 
the  offices  of  the  Commission,  Dublin  Castle, 
to  receive  evidence  from  city  medical  officers. 
They  all  corroborated  the  testimony  already 
given  as  to  tenement  houses  and  the  state  of 
the  Lift'ey. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Moore  did  not  think  the  existing 
tenement  houses  could  ever  be  rendered 
sanitary.  The  authorities  could  use  an  open 
place,  such  as  Newmarket  or  Clarendon- 
market  for  the  erection  of  baths  and  wash- 
houses.  The  poorer  classes  had  no  objection 
to  cleanliness. 

Dr.  Hamilton  Labatt  (over  40  years  a 
medical  officer)  said  that  the  tenement  houses 
in  his  district  (South  City)  were  in  the  most 
wretched  condition — past  description,  and 
the  overcrowding  excessive,  although  this 
district  was  one  of  the  nicest  in  Dublin. 
Had  been  obliged  sometimes  to  call  for  a 
candle  to  see  a  patient's  tongue  !  He  would 
rather  sleep  in  the  dissecting-room  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  than  in  some  of  those 
houses. 

Dr.  Ferguson  (No.  1  North  City)  considered 
the  tenement  houses  dangerously  over- 
crowded. He  had  learnt  there  were  as  many 
as  seven  persons,  children  and  adults,  sleep- 
ing in  one  bed.  In  parts  of  his  district  tlje 
houses  are  new,  and  the  people  get  colds,  &c. 
by  going  into  them. 

Mr.  Rawlinson — Did  you  ever  hear  the 
Spanish  saying — "  The  first  year  for  your 
enemies,  the  second  year  for  your  friends, 
and  the  third  you  may  live  there  yourself"  ? 

Dr.  Ferguson — Thefe  is  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  it. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Byrne  said  he  had  vaccinated 
close  upon  2,000  persons.  He  had  no  com- 
plaint to  make  as  to  the  arrangements  for 
conveying  people  to  hospital,  but  the  man 
who  had  the  contract  kept  a  dairy,  and  that 
he  thought  was  objectionable.  He  had 
written  to  the  Public  Health  Committee  on 
the  subject,  but  they  could  see  nothing  to 
object  to. 

Dr.  John  Nowlan,  medical  officer,  No.  1 
North  City  district,  gave  similar  evidence  as 
to  drainage,  ventilation,  and  overcrowding  in 
his  district. 

Dr.  J.  Kenny  said  that  in  No.  2  North 
City  District  four-fifths  of  the  houses  were 
let  in  tenements,  occupied  by  20,000  people, 
and  their  condition  could  not  be  worse.  The 
reason  of  failure  in  carrying  out  the  Sanitary 
Act  was  want  of  efficient  supervision  over 
the  medical  officers  of  health.  An  inspector 
should  be  appointed,  who  would  go  round 
the  city,  and  be  independent  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Gray  flatly  contradicted  evi- 
dence given  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Byrne  in  respect  to 
the  driver  of  the  hospital  cab. 

Dr.  A.  Speedy  stated  that  the  present 
mode  of  inspection  of  nuisances  was  open  to 
many  objections, — first,  insufficient  inspec- 
tion, not  only  as  regarded  a  want  of  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  sanitary  defects,  but  a 
want  of  due  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  their  removal;  second,  imperfect  super- 
vision of  their  work.  No  inspector  of 
nuisances  should  be  allowed  to  follow  any 
other  pursuit. 

Some  other  medical  gentlemen,  officers  of 
the  poor-law  guardians,  were  examined,  and 
the  inquiry  was  adjourned. 
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THE  DANGERS  OF  BAD  PLUMBING* 

During  the  Esliibition  which  was  held  in 
Leamington  in  1877,  I  contributed  some  re- 
markable specimens  of  mal-construction  in 
plumbinfC,  and  also  some  curious  examples 
of  leaden  pipes,  into  which  holes  had  been 
gnawed  by  rats  while  seeking  ingress  to  a 
bouse.  I  also  showed  several  pieces  of  sheet 
lead  which  had  been  completely  perforated 
by  worms  that  had  previously  destroyed  the 
unseasoned  roof  boarding  underneath. 
During  the  present  Exhibition  I  have  laid 
upon  a  table  some  still  moi-e  remarkable 
examples  of  defective  and  dangerous  plumb- 
ing ;  and  I  may  add  that  each  specimen 
which  I  exhibit  has  been  associated  with 
death  and  with  disaster,  in  some  shape  or 
another.  In  the  few  remarks  which  I  will 
now  proceed  to  make,  I  will  endeavour  to 
classify  under  the  heads  of  Imperfect  Joint- 
ing and  Impi'oper  Treatment  of  Wastes,  the 
sources  of  some  of  the  evils  complained  of, 
■0  that  each  specimen  may  point  its  moral. 

IMPERFECT  JOINTING. 

These  faults  will  mostly  be  found  in  soil- 
pipes.  For  instance,  there  is  the  slip-joint, 
properly  so-called,  in  which  one  portion  of 
the  soil-pipe  has  simply  been  dropped  into 
another,  without  any  filling-up  material,  or 
solder.  A  necessary  result  of  this  is  that 
the  sewer  gas  escapes  at  all  times  into  the 
bouse,  when  the  soil-pipe  has  been  erected 
in  the  interior  of  the  house,  in  the  ordinary 
wall  chases.  Even  when  the  soil-pipe  had 
been  led  outside  the  house,  I  have  come 
across  notable  examples  in  which  the  sewer 
air  has  escaped  from  these  open  joints,  and 
found  an  entrance  into  the  house  by  way  of 
the  open  windows.  Cases  of  death,  due  to 
this  improper  delivei-y  of  soil,  are  very 
common  indeed,  and  the  victims  are  mostly 
servants  who  sleep  in  attics — the  windows  of 
which  open  above  these  pipes.  Sometimes 
even  when  the  joints  have  been  properly 
made  with  solder,  but  when  the  soil-pipes 
inside  the  house  have  been  insufficiently 
tacked  to  the  wall,  or  insufficiently  sup- 
ported, the  weight  of  the  soil-pipe  has 
sufficed — by  dragging  action — to  open  the 
joints,  with  the  usual  bad  consequences.  It 
is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  to  lay  bare 
soil-pipe  joints  which  have  been  made  with 
putty,  and  tied  over  with  canvas  ;  or  red  lead 
joints  without  the  slightest  attempt  at 
soldering  ;  and  when  these  joints  were  dry 
an  open  annular  seam  has  appeared,  which 
has  allowed  an  exit  for  the  sewer  air.  Joints 
of  this  description  are  almost  invariably 
found  in  the  older  class  of  houses,  and  I 
have  exhibited,  on  several  occasions,  pieces 
of  soil-pipe,  not  more  than  a  couple  of  feet 
in  length,  upon  which  could  be  noticed  each 
one  of  these  samples  of  improper  jointing. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  faults  of  this  kind  are 
mainly  attributable  to  the  carelessness  of 
the  workman,  who  has  been  content  with  the 
worst  of  patching,  instead  of  insisting  upon 
an  entire  replacement  of  the  worn-out  i)ipe, 
as  was  his  duty.  I  am  only  too  well  aware 
that  very  often  the  builder  has  orders  from 
the  owner  to  carry  out  the  very  cheapest 
repairs  ;  but  this  ought  not  to  be  a  valid 
excuse,  because  it  is  neither  workmanlike 
nor  businesslike  to  treat  so  serious  a  matter 
as  a  soil-pipe  in  this  way  ;  and  he  ought  to 
know  very  well  that  a  soil-pipe  cannot  fulfil 
its  duty  properly  unless  it  can  sustain  a 
column  of  water  inside,  without  trickling  at 
tlie  joints.  And  when  the  builder  observes, 
npon  taking  down  the  casing,  that  a  pipe 
has  become  eaten  into  holes  by  sewer  air,  or 
abnormally  _  thin,  he  should  know  that  no 
amount  of  patching  he  can  devise  will  remedy 
the  defects,  seen  and  unseen,  in  such  a  case. 

The  corrosion  of  soil-pipes  into  holes  is 
almost  entirely  due  to  the  action  of  sewer 
gas,  and  will  always  be  found  present  in 
some  portion  or  another  of  an  old  soil-pipe 
■which  has  never  been  ventilated.  Where 
disinfectants  of  certain  kinds  are  freely  used, 
the  decay  of  the  lead  is  greatly  accelerated. 
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When  a  soil-pipe  of  this  description  is  laid 
bare,  the  safest  way  is  at  once  to  remove  it, 
and  to  replace  it  by  a  drawn  lead  soil-pipe  of 
proper  thickness,  duly  ventilated  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  diameter  of  pipe  up  to 
the  roof,  remote  as  possible  from  windows 
and  chimneys. 

There  is  another  thing  which  a  builder 
has  a  perfect  right  to  refuse  to  do,  and  that 
is  to  lead  the  soil  from  a  water-closet  into  a 
rain-water  pipe  which  descends  inside  the 
house,  or  has  its  extremity  near  any  window. 
This  is  a  very  frequent  cause  of  illness,  even 
when  such  a  rain-water  pipe,  made  to  do 
double  duty,  is  led  outside  the  house,  as,  for 
the  most  part,  it  will  be  found  that  the  upper 
extremity  delivers  foul  air  perilously  near 
the  inmates.  During  the  past  year  I  have 
known  cases  of  death  traced  to  this  very 
fault.  The  evil  factor  in  such  improper 
treatment  is  multiplied  when  the  pipe  has 
not  been  made  of  lead,  but  only  of  lengths  of 
thin  cast-iron  down  pijie,  which  cannot 
properly  be  jointed  or  made  air-tight.  I  say 
that  no  responsible  builder  should  ever  con- 
sent to  the  erection  of  such  inadequate  soil 
piping,  or  only  upon  the  specification  of  an 
architect  or  engineer  who  dai-e  risk  it  under 
certain  conditions.  Nor  ought  anyone  to 
make  use  of  an  iron  soil-pipe  outside  the 
house,  unless  it  be  thoi'oughly  disconnected 
at  the  foot,  and  a  current  of  fresh  air  thus 
continuously  passed  through  it. 

IMPROPER  DELIVERIES  OF  WASTES. 

A  very  large  percentage  of  the  waste  pipes 
of  sinks  are  led  direct  into  the  drain,  with 
only  a  bell  trap  inside  the  room,  which  is 
oftener  than  otherwise  broken,  or  with  its 
upper  portion  removed  for  the  convenience 
of  passing  down,  quicker  than  is  needful,  the 
pantry  and  other  sink  wastes.  As  a  result 
of  this,  and  especially  in  butlers'  rooms, 
where  he  perforce  sleeps,  in  order  to  be  close 
to  the  strong  room,  a  regular  highway  for 
foul  air  is  established  into  the  rooms,  bring- 
ing with  it  sickness  of  many  kinds.  It  is  the 
same  too  often  with  housekeepers'  rooms  and 
servants'  halls,  in  which  sinks  have  been 
placed,  and  servants  who  are  often  obliged  to 
pass  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  such 
rooms  suffer  in  consequence.  The  only 
remedy  against  this  state  of  things  is  to 
cause  the  sink  to  deliver  over  the  trapping 
water  of  an  open  gulley  outside  the  house, 
no  matter  what  distance  the  pipe  may  have 
to  go  to  reach  the  exterior  of  the  building, 
and  to  provide,  as  well,  a  trap  underneath 
the  sink  itself,  in  order  to  keep  out  the  cold 
air  and  the  effluvium  arising  from  the  de- 
composing wastes  in  the  gulley.  This  latter 
is  a  point  which  is  often  overlooked. 

The  above  state  of  things  is  sufficiently 
bad,  especially  in  a  large  household,  too  pro- 
fusely equipped  with  sinks  in  the  basement, 
but  it  is  perhaps  nothing  to  be  compared  to 
the  improper  entries  of  housemaids'  sinks 
into  soil-pipes  or  D  traps  of  closets.  In 
nearly  every  instance  when  a  foul  smell  is 
discernible  upstairs  it  will  be  found  to  arise 
from  this  improijer  connection  between  these 
wastes  and  the  soil  system.  I  am  not  now 
speaking  of  properly-constructed  housemaids' 
sinks,  with  ventilated  traps  underneath, 
which  are  purposely  constructed  for  the  re- 
moval of  bed-chamber  slops  of  all  kinds, 
because  these  may  be  allowed  in  such  cases 
to  enter  a  properly-ventilated  soil-pipe  ;  but 
I  refer  rather  to  sinks  merely  intended  to 
remove  away  the  drips  from  hot  and  cold 
water  taps,  in  which  case  the  danger  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  sinks  beingplaced  in  passages 
close  to  bedrooms  and  in  proximity  to  the  great 
air-shafts  formed  by  the  staircases.  These 
kinds  of  sinks  should  invariably  deliver  in 
the  open  air,  and  may  sometimes  be  con- 
veniently and  safely  led  to  the  upper  head  of 
a  rain-water  pipe. 

Another  most  disgraceful  system  which 
obtains  in  many  houses  even  of  very  modern 
construction  is  the  leading  of  the  cistern 
waste  or  overflow  into  the  trap  of  a  closet. 
I  have,  this  year,  exhibited  some  startling 
examples  of  this  dangerous  practice,  and  I 
must  most  earnestly  call  atteutiou  to  the 


fact  that  drinking  water  is  contaminated  in 
this  way  to  an  extent  which  must  l)e  in- 
credible to  anyone  who  has  not  made  the 
sanitary  inspection  of  houses  his  special 
study.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  wisest  way  to  avoid  the  dangers  conse- 
quent upon  this  improper  treatment  of  a 
cistern  waste,  ia  to  treat  the  latter  as  aa 
overflow,  and  point  it  through  the  wall  in  all 
cases  where  a  standing  waste  cannot  be  led 
to  deliver  in  the  open  air. 

The  few  remarks  which  I  have  made  upon 
the  subject  of  the  delivery  of  housemaids' 
sinks  into  the  D  traps  and  P  traps  of  closets 
are  equally  applicable  to  the  wastes  and  over- 
flows of  baths.  An  examination  of  my 
pilloried  specimens  will  show  that  this  prac- 
tice is  far  too  common.  One  can  observe 
there  the  traps  of  closets,  into  one  of  which 
have  been  led  the  waste  of  a  cistern  supply- 
ing drinking  and  closet  flushing  water,  the 
waste  of  the  housemaid's  sink,  and  the  waste 
and  overflow  of  a  bath.  As  may  be  observed, 
there  also  the  wastes  of  baths,  sinks,  and 
cisterns  have  been  taken  into  both  cheeks 
one  D  trap.  It  is  bad  enough  to  place  the 
bath  in  the  same  room  as  a  closet,  and  I 
wonder  how  architects  can  persist  in  this 
evil  association,  but  it  is  something  horrible 
to  think  that  the  delivery  of  the  bath  waste 
is  into  the  very  foulest  conduit.  And  yet 
this  latter  mistake  is  one  very  constantly 
practised  by  plumbers  wlio  at  least  ought  to 
know  better,  and  who  ought  to  feel  them- 
selves in  a  position  to  refuse  to  carry  out 
such  a  practice  even  if  ordei'ed  to  do  so  by  a 
clerk  of  works.  I  have  known  instances  ia 
which  death  has  entered  a  household  by  way 
of  a  bath-pipe  thus  dangerously  connected, 
the  danger  being  enhanced  by  the  frequent 
contiguity  of  bathrooms  to  bedrooms. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  these  errors  of 
judgment,  or  worse,  apply  only  to  old  houses, 
for  I  exhibit  samples  of  closet-traps,  with 
bath,  cistern,  and  sink  entries  which  are 
palpably  but  lately  from  the  plumber's 
hands.  In  the  majority  of  the  cases  the 
excuse  cannot  be  urged  that  these  mistakes 
have  been  perpetrated  in  order  to  save  money 
or  to  scamp  the  workmanship,  because  many 
of  these  traps  are  really  excellent  specimens 
of  skilled  labour,  and  in  some  of  them  the 
wonder  is  how  the  painstaking  workman 
could  have  brought  his  soldering  iron  into 
play  at  the  wiped  joints  in  so  small  a  space. 
The  faults  are  entirely,  in  such  instances, 
due  to  total  ignorance  of  sanitary  principles, 
and  to  a  slavish  following  out  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  workshop. 

When  we  come  to  the  water-closet  itself 
we  are  all  bound  to  admit  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  still  to  be  done  in  providing  a 
faultless  appai'atus.  Most  horrible  examples 
of  death-dealing  closets  are  to  be  found 
especially  in  the  area  vaults  of  our  best  town 
houses.  I  should  above  all  like  to  see  abo- 
lished the  filthy  D  trap  with  its  furrings  of 
foecal  matter,  the  huge  iron  container  with 
its  linings  of  ancient  ordure,  and  the  trap  at 
the  foot  of  the  soil-pipe  with  its  excremental 
cesspit.  I  would  even  like  to  see  abolished 
all  traps  whatsoever  to  closets,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  if  plumbers  will  only  follow 
the  lead  of  our  more  advanced  sanitarians  in 
this  respect,  or  at  least  more  largely  patron- 
ise the  earthenware  closets,  that  much  solid 
good  and  absence  from  disease  would  accrue 
to  the  community.  It  is  almost  criminal  for 
j  builders  still  to  persist  in  the  use  of  the  pan 
1  closet,  which,  to  my  knowledge,  was  con- 
demned by  Mr.  Chadwick  nearly  forty  years 
ago,  and  how  they  can  insist  on  fixing  this 
dangerous  contrivance  without  a  ventilating 
pipe,  is  more  than  I  can  fairly  understand. 
I  will  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  its  use 
j  is  continued  in  order  to  tell  the  D  trap  with 
it,  the  making  of  which  occupies  the  time  of 
the  apprentices,  or  to  provide  for  a  regularly 
recurring  bill  of  repairs  ;  but  those  who  per- 
sist in  its  use  lay  themselves  open  to  the 
charge  that  they  are  introduced  for  no  other 
purpose.  I  think  the  sole  reason  for  the 
patronage  it  obtains  is  to  be  found  in  igno- 
rance, and  a  false  estimate  of  its  economy 
and  cheapness  of  erection.   And  I  am  pei- 
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Buaded  that  if  our  builders  would  only  take 
to  heart  the  lessons  taught  by  the  exliibition 
of  the  much  better  articles  exhibited  at  the 
present  day  in  sanitary  exhibitions,  they 
would  refuse  to  Lave  anything  more  to  do 
with  it. 

There  is  another  fault  concomitant  with 
the  use  of  nearly  all  closets,  and  tliat  is  the 
leading  of  the  waste  of  the  tray  or  safe  under 
the  apparatus,  into  the  closet-trap.  It  is 
almost  invariably  taken  there  in  the  com- 
moner houses,  and  in  a  very  large  percentage 
also  of  the  better-class  houses  even  yet,  and 
one-half  the  smells  which  encounter  one  on 
entering  into  a  closet-room  is  due  to  this 
lamentable  want  of  common  sense  and  fore- 
thouglit  in  dealing  with  the  closet  essentials. 

It  is  perhaps  somewhat  too  much  to  expect 
that  our  tradesmen  are  all  acquainted  with 
the  necessity  for  the  disconnection  of  the 
Louse  drains  from  the  sewer  by  means  of  any 
of  tLe  numerous  disconnection  traps — con- 
structed on  various  systems — now  in  tlie 
market.  But  until  such  a  trap  is  provided 
between  the  Louse  and  the  sewer,  at  some 
part  of  house  drain,  the  work  has  been  only 
half  done.  Nor  can  there  be  obtained  any 
absolute  safeguard  from  sewer  air  or  house 
drain  gas,  or  any  thorough  ventilation  of  the 
horizontal  drain  or  vertical  pipes,  until  some 
method  of  absolute  disconnection  bo  prac- 
tised, and  fresh  air  taken  in  at  such  a  trap  in 
order  to  be  discharged  at  the  ventilating 
pipes.  No  plumber,  however  perfect  Lis 
work,  x;an  Lope  to  witness  really  satisfactory 
results  from  Lis  labour  until  tLis  disconnec- 
tion Las  been  acLieved. 


THE  BRUNSWICK  BASCULE 
{Formerly  /inoicn  us  theRingsendDrawBridge), 

BLOODY  BRIDGE, 
AND  THE  RICHMOND  GUARD  TOWER. 

We  are  enabled,  tbrough  the  courtesy  of  a 
not  unknown  contributor,  to  give  our  readers 
a  view  of  two  of  the  "  engineering  difficulties" 
of  former  days.  When  in  179G  the  Grand 
Canal  Company  Lad  built  tbeir  floating  and 
graving  docks  on  tLe  strand  at  the  termina- 
tion of  Lazar's-Lill,  communication  sLould 
be  kept  up,  and  neither  transit  by  land  or 
water  interfered  with.  TLe  timber  draw 
bridge,  or  ratLer  lift  bridge — more  properly 
termed  "  Bascule," — was  tLe  Lest  tLe  science 
of  tLat  day  could  provide. 

In  "  A  View  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Dublin,"  published  in  1796,  by  JoLn  Ferrar, 
autLor  of  the  "  History  of  Limerick,"  we 
find  the  following : — 

"  Riding  to  Rlngsend  we  were  presented  with  a 
striking  proof  of  the  vast  extent  of  human  laliour 
and  human  genius  in  docks  huilding  there;  and  we 
were  hishly  pleased  to  find  Counsellor  Va»asour 
reclaiming  a  great  tract  of  waste  ground  near  the 
hridge.  Ringsend  was  in  a  very  melancholy  situa- 
tion in  the  year  1787.  It  resembled  a  town  sacked 
by  an  enemy,  or  that  liad  felt  the  hand  of  all- 
devouring  lime.  The  unfortunate  inhabitants  were 
in  a  manner  excluded  from  all  intercourse  with 
Dublin.  They  were  attacked  by  the  overbearing 
floods  which  issued  from  the  mountains  in  irresist- 
ible torrents  and  completely  demolished  the  bridge. 
The  new  bridge  is  a  very  handsome  one,  and  cost 
only  eight  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds." 

The  same  autLor  informs  us,  in  writing  of 
tLe  Ringsend  docks,  tLat — 

"  These  works,  when  finished,  will  be  the  noblest 
of  the  kind  in  Europe,  and  will  cost  above  i)100,000, 
of  which  sum  Parliament  will  pay  one-third.  They 
include  a  space  of  35  acres  of  ground,  of  which  26 
acres  will  be  covered  with  water  sixteen  feet  deep. 
Tlie  rest  of  the  ground  will  be  occupied  by  three 
large  sea  locks  to  admit  ships  from  the  river ;  three 
extensive  graving  docks,  stores,  and  wharfs,  from  70 
to  84  feet  wide.  The  great  basin  is  4,000  feet  long 
ami  330  feet  average  breadth,  capable  of  containing 
400  sail  of  square  rigged  vessels,  which  is  equal  in 
extent  to  the  whole  of  the  admired  docks  at  Liver- 
pool. The  upper  basin  is  3,000  feet  long.  The 
engineer  is  Mr.  Jesaop,  who  comes  from  England 
jiarly  to  give  plans  and  directions.  Mr.  Kdward 
ChapiattB  U  ibe  executive  enj^ineer.  Messrs.  Con  aii, 


Gamble,  and  Kirkwood  are  contractors  for  tlie 

graving  docks  ;  Mr.  Stephens  for  the  ship  locks; 
Messrs.  Heriian  and  Hayes  for  the  bason  walls." 

Wo  Lave  then  the  following  : — 

"  A  pril  23,  1 790. — Tlie  great  bason  was  opened  at 
high  tide  ;  when  his  Excellency  Karl  Camdi^n  in 
the  Dorset  yacht,  commanded  by  Sir  A.  Schomberg, 
with  a  number  of  burires  from  the  canal,  cutters  ami 
boats  biubly  decorated,  were  admitted  under  a  din- 
charge  of  twenty-one  pieces  of  cannon,  and  had 
room  to  sail  in  ull  directions.  There  were  sixty 
thousand  people  present  ;  it  was  the  best  aqnalick 
fele  ever  seen  in  this  kingdom.  John  Miiciirtney, 
Esq.,  addressed  his  Excellency ,  and  was  knighted." 

From  that  timo  till  its  demolition  the  old 
drawbridge  did  duty.  The  bridge  over  the 
Dodder,  described  as  being  very  handsome, 
and  costing  only  i'815,  did  not  long  survive, 
but  was  swept  away  in  the  floods  of  1802. 
From  increased  traffic,  owing  to  the  great 
and  rapid  improvements  on  the  PemLroke 
estate,  and  number  of  buildings  being  erected 
in  Sandymount  and  along  tLe  seashoro  in 
that  direction,  the  old  bascule  Lad  long  Leon 
considered  a  nuisance  ratLer  tLau  a  con- 
venience ;  and  it  was  decided  on  removing 
it,  and  setting  up  in  its  place  sometLing  more 
suited  to  modern  requirements.  We  re- 
raemLer  being  in  an  omnibus  one  very  wet 
evening  in  February,  18.51,  when,  the  fore 
wheels  being  on  one  side  of  tlic  roadway  and 
tLe  Linder  on  tLe  otLer,  the  carriage  became 
immovable,  and  all  Lands  Lad  to  turn  out  in 
tLe  torrents  of  rain  to  assist  the  horses  in 
getting  tLe  Leavy  veLicle  over.  TLis  will 
aSbrd  some  idea  to  our  younger  readers  of 
wLat  sort  of  bridge  that  was,  especially  when 
taken  in  connection  with  Mr.  Sloane's  grapLic 
sketcL.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
wLen  a  reformation  was  attempted,  some- 
tLing less  calculated  to  disappoint  the  public 
was  not  aimed  at.  We  find  in  a  journal*  of 
that  date,  in  an  article  on  architectural  com- 
petitions, tLat — 

"  Never  was  a  more  wanton  outlay  of  funds  fub- 
scribed  for  a  metropolitan  improvement,  or  a  more 
stupid  perversion  of  an  intended  public  benefit,  by  a 
sham  attempt  tosuhslitute  a  convenient  structure  for 
an  intolerable  nuisance,  than  was  exemplified  in  this 
instance.  How  could  an  intelligent  committee  have 
possibly  laboured  under  such  a  delusion  as  to 
imagine  that  the  new  bridge  was  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  an  extensive  thoroughfare?  If 
want  of  funds  be  pleaded,  we  can  meet  the  objec- 
tion by  stating  that  the  same  philanthropic  spirit 
which  prompted  the  Hon.  Sydney  Herbert  and  the 
Grand  Canal  Company  munificently  to  subscribe 
each  £400,  Mr.  Lovely  £50,  and  Alderman  Roe 
20  guineas,  irrespective  of  minor  subscriptions, 
would  have  induced  some  others  and  the  public 
generally  to  provide  a  larger,  nay,  double  or  treble 
the  aiDount,  to  complete  the  structure  creditably. 

 As  the  case  now  stands,  the  bridge  is  un- 

suited  for  its  intended  purposes,  being  from  its 
narrowness  incapable  of  admitting  two  vehicles  to 
pass  to  and  fro  tliereon  simultaneously." 

In  tLe  twenty-two  years  tLat  Lave  elapsed 
since  the  foregoing  was  written  matters  have 
not  improved,  and  a  considerable  length  of 
road  and  what  might  be  made  a  valuable 
neighbourhood  is  shut  out  from  the  benefit 
of  tramways,  and  left  altogether  depending 
on  the  irrepressible  jarvey. 

Of  the  old  bridge  in  line  with  Watling  and 
Silver  streets,  called  "  Bloody  Bridge  "  (until 
the  erection  of  the  Royal  Barracks  caused  its 
name  to  be  changed  by  some  to  Barrack 
Bridge),  little  can  be  said.  In  1670  a  ferry 
that  had  long  been  there  was  abolished  by 
the  erection  of  a  wooden  bridge.  This 
incensed  certain  apprentices,  who  assembled 
and  attempted  to  burn  the  structure.  Twenty 
of  them  were  seized,  but  were  rescued,  and 
in  the  melee  four  were  killed.    To  this  the 
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name  is  attributed.  It  was  immediately 
afterwards  changed  to  a  stone  structure. 

Wright's  "Guide  to  Ancient  and  Modern 
Dublin,"  though  generally  tolerably  correct, 
is  in  this  instance  strangely  in  error.  It 
states  at  page  277  "  that  in  the  year  1671  the 
apprentices  of  Dublin  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  demolishing  the  wooden  bridge 
over  the  Liffey  near  the  Royal  Barracks,  but, 
being  interrupted  by  the  military,  a  battle 
ensued,  in  which  four  of  tlie  young  men  wero 
killed  and  the  remainder  put  in  bridewell. 
In  consequence  of  this  incident  Barrack 
Bridge  was  built,  which  still,  however,  pre- 
serves its  name,  and  is  the  oldest  bridge  now 
standing  in  Dublin."  In  page  272  it  appears* 
that  the  foundations  of  the  Royal  Barracks 
were  not  laid  until  1701. 

The  handsome  castellated  gateway  which 
formed  tLe  entrance  to  the  Military  road  was 
erected  by  Alderman  Darley,  from  designs 
by  Francis  Johnston,  architect  to  the  Board 
of  Works,  during  tLe  viceroyalty  of  tLe  Duko 
of  RicLmond,  and,  witL  tLe  old  l)ridge,  formed 
a  not  unpicturosque  termination  to  tLe 
perspective  of  tLe  river.  TLe  road  wLicli 
passed  through  the  fields  by  the  boundary 
wall  of  Steevens's  Hospital  crossed  tLe 
Camac  river  by  a  neat  little  one-arcLed  stono 
bridge,  and  so  on  to  tlie  Royal  Hospital. 
TLe  erection  of  tLe  Great  SoutLern  and 
Western  Railway  terminus,  walling  in  of  tho 
river  to  the  King's  Bridge,  and  consequent 
increase  of  traffic,  caused  the  removal  of  tho 
gateway,  which  was  in  1847  re-erected  on  its 
present  site  at  the  western  entrance  to  the 
long  avenue  from  Kilmainham  to  the  Royal 
Hospital — a  position  to  which  it  is  particu- 
larly well  adapted.  For  some  years  beforo 
the  removal  of  the  old  bridge  in  1859,  it  was 
considered  unsafe  for  heavy  traffic,  and  only 
foot  passengers  could  cross,  a  wall  with  a 
small  gap  being  erected  at  either  end.  The 
present  bridge,  with  the  widening  of  EUis's- 
quay,  is  from  a  design  by  the  late  George 
Halpin,  jun.,  the  working  drawings,  details, 
&c.,  being  produced  by  Mr.  Sloane,  at  that 
time  engineering  and  architectural  assistant 
to  the  Port  of  Dublin  Corporation.  TLe  erec- 
tion was  superintended  by  Mr.  JoLn  ConnoUy, 
clerk  of  tLe  works  of  tLe  Port,  and  opened 
Ly  the  Queen  passing  over  it  in  August, 
1801. 


THE  POLITICS  OF  LABOUR. 

The  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trades 
Union  Congress  have  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Home  Secretary,  thanking  him  for  the 
immense  value  he  conferred  upon  English- 
men in  carrying  the  Summai-y  Jurisdiction 
Act  through  Parliament.  They  now  ask  him 
earnestly  that  the  Act  may  be  applied  to 
Ireland  and  Scotland  for  the  benefit  of  their 
fellow  workmen.  In  respect  to  Ireland,  the 
committee  say :  "  While  urging  this  upon 
your  attention,  we  cannot  refrain  from  saying 
that  we  know  no  reason  why  similar  privileges 
should  not  be  conferred  upon  the  Irish 
people.  We  beg  to  inform  you  that  our  next 
Trades  Union  Congress,  in  September,  1880, 
will  be  held  in  Dublin,  and  to  express  our 
belief  that  nothing  can  be  more  calculated  to 
promote  content  among  the  Irish  workmen 
than  the  voluntary  extension  of  liberties  to 
Ireland,  similar  to  those  we  enjoy.  We 
should  be  extremely  glad  to  be  able  to  an- 
nounce to  our  Irish  brethren  the  fact  that  the 
Government  intended  to  carry  through  a 
similar  reform  for  Ireland." 

In  a  circular  of  the  same  committee  to 
officers  and  members  of  trade  societies  and 
trades  councils,  the  programme  of  a  Trades 
Federation  is  announced,  with  the  proposed 
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rules  for  its  management  if  formed.  Its 
formation,  according  to  the  circular,  will 
depend  upon  a  sufficient  number  of  replies 
being  received  to  bring  the  total  federated 
number  of  members    up    to   the  required 
100,000.     In    conclusion,   the  committee 
observes,  "  The  matter  now  rests  with  the 
trades.    The  word  federation  has  been  in  the 
lips  of  most  trades  for  a  considerable  number 
of  years.     Much  valuable  time  has  been 
occupied   and   money  spent   in  proposing  J 
various  schemes,  which  have  previously  been  j 
before  the  trades.    You  have  now  a  practical  i 
proposal  before  you.     Let  your  decision,  [ 
whatever  it  may  be,  settle  the  question  for  a  i 
time  at  least,  and  allow  us  to  turn  our  atten-  j 
tiou  to  other  important  matters  upon  which 
we  can  agree.    We  have  only  to  reiterate 
this  advice— Don't  think  you  can  ever  have  a 
federation  except  it  is  based  upon  sound 
financial  principles." 

The  first  object  of  the  federation,  as  de- 
clared, is  for  the  formation  of  a  fund  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  "  nine  hours'  system  "  as 
a  recognised  day's  work.  A  Trades  Federa- 
tion, wisely  conducted,  could  be  the  means 
of  conferring  benefits  on  the  united  workmen. 
Masters  and  men  alike  have  a  right  to 
organise  for  the  protection  of  their  respective 
interests.  We  do  not  like  to  see  labour 
conflicts,  or  conflicts  of  capital  with  labour. 
If  the  Trades  Federation  becomes  a  reality, 
we  hope  the  powers  obtained  will  be  strictly 
used  as  a  defensive  weapon,  and  not  as  an 
offensive  one.  Labour,  and  those  who  live 
by  it,  have  every  right  to  protection  ;  and  let 
masters  and  men  remember  the  oft  quoted 
v/ords,  "  Thrice  is  he  armed  who  hath  his 
quarrel  just,  &c." 


THE   ROSE   AND   THE   LILY  IN 
HISTOKY  AND  HERALDRY  * 

By  John  Vinycomb. 

IRIS  —  FLEUR-DE-LYS. 

"  Amid  its  ivavine  swords  in  flaming  gold 
The  Iris  towers." 

— CnAULOTtE  Smith. 
The  gorgeousness  and  beauty  of  the  Iris 
tribe  has  been  proverbial  for  ages.  Though 
usually  called  a  Lily,  botanists  arrange  the 
Iris  and  the  Lily  under  distinct  families  of 
plants,  to  which  they  give  their  names,  and 
of  which  they  are  the  representatives.  The 
generic  name  Iris  is  the  Greek  word  for  the 
rainbow,  applied  to  it  on  account  of  the 
beautiful  and  varied  colours  of  the  numerous 
species  included  in  the  genus  and  natural 
family  IridacejE.  In  classic  mythology  Iris 
is  the  messenger  of  the  gods  and  of  good 
tidings.  Virgil,  in  the  Mnnid,  relating  the 
scene  of  the  death  of  Dido,  describes  Iris  as 
sent  by  Juno  flying  down  with  dewy  wings 
fiom  heaven  with  a  thousand  colours  about 
her  from  the  light  of  the  sun,  that  she  might 
fiee  the  soul  that  struggled  to  be  free. 
Jiongfellow  apostrophises  the  goddess  under 
the  semblance  of  the  Fleur-de-Lu<;c — 

"  Tlmu  art  tlie  Iris,  fair  among  the  fairest 
Who,  armed  with  golden  rod. 
With  the  celCiitial  azure  bearest 
The  message  of  some  God  " 

The  Iris  is  a  true  earth-born  messenger  of 
the  gods,  even  as  the  cloud-horn  rainbow 
is.  In  its  stately  growth  and  glorious  tinctures 
it  tells  us  how  infinitely  to  be  preferred  are 
those  natural  beauties  which  we  see  every- 
wiiere  around  us  direct  from  the  hand  of  God, 
compared  to  which  all  "the  adulteries  of 
art"  look  poor  and  mean.  Surely  "  Solomon 
in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
these"  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  "  lilies 
of  the  field." 

An  interesting  fact  bearing  on  the  early 
history  of  our  country  will  serve  to  show  that 
we  are  not  indebted  to  the  Iris  for  its  beauty 
alone  :  reference  has  been  made  to  its  sword- 
likc  leaves.  Old  writers  term  the  Iris  "  Flos 
Ohidioli,"  the  flower  of  the  gladder  or  sword 
grass,  from  the  Iiatin  fjladius,  a  sword. 

In  some  parts  of  England  the  yellow  Iris 
is  knowh  as  the  "  Segg,"  the  plural  "  Seggs" 
being  most  commonly  heard.    This  is  an  old 
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provincial  form  of  the  word  "  Sedge,"  and, 
like  it,  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
"  Sc^iT,"  or  "  Seaux,"  a  small  sliort  sword 
suchTs  the  Saxons  used  when  they  overran 
South  Britain,  aud  wliich  was  so  character- 
istic of  them  that  some  etymologists  derive 
their  most  widely-accepted  national  name 
from  it,  hence  "  Scdxna  "  Siixo)ts,  the  men 
who  wore  or  knew  how  to  use  the  Seax. 
Students  of  history  will  recall  the  murder  of 
Vortigern,  the  British  king,  and  his  nobles 
at  the  feast  which  the  Saxon  leader  Hengist 
made  to  them,  when  "  the  great  king,"  as 
Vortigern  signifies  in  Welsh,  "  had  been  well 
whittled  with  wine."  The  watchword  uttered 
by  Hengist — "  Nimed  eure  seaxes,"  unsheath 
your  swords — was  the  signal  for  the  slaughter 
of  the  Britons. 

heraldic  fleur-de-lys — fleur-de-luce — 
conventional  lily — iris. 

"  France,  call  to  mind  thy  wav-cry  bold 
'  Mont-joie  Saint  Denis!'  and  thy  shield 
Where  three  fair  lily  tlowcrs  of  gold 
Shine  brightly  in  an  azure  field." 

Much  controversy  has  existed  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  beautiful  heraldic  device,  some 
writei-s  supposing  it  to  represent  the  Lily, 
others  the  head  of  a  warlike  weapon,  while 
others  have  maintained  that  it  represented  a 
toad.  Upton  called  it  "  Flos  GhulioU,"  the 
flower  of  the  gladder  or  sword  grass.  This 
device,  from  its  shape,  may  be  easily  admitted 
to  have  its  origin  in  the  Iris,  and  rude  sculp- 
ture and  painting  would  readily  adopt  the 
stiff  and  definite  outline  which  we  see  it  now 
possess.  For  more  than  one  thousand  years 
its  conventional  form  has  been  in  France  a 
royal  badge  of  honour.  A  few  words  as  to 
the  origin  of  this  historic  symbol  may  not 
prove  uninteresting. 

In  the  Book  of  St.  Albans  we  are  gravely 
told  that  the  arms  of  the  king  of  France 
"  were  certainli  send  by  an  Aungell  from 
Heaven,  that  is  to  say  iij.  flouris  in  maner 
of  swerdis  in  a  field  of  asure,  the  certain 
armys  were  giuen  to  the  aforesaid  Kyng  of 
Fraunce  (Clovis)  in  sygne  of  euerlasting 
trovvbull,  and  that  he  and  his  successors 
always  with  battle  and  swords  shall  be  pun- 
ished." The  allusion  here  is  to  the  sword- 
like leaves. 

"  Ancient  heralds,"  says  Newton,  "  tell  us 
that  the  Franks  of  old  had  a  custom,  at  the 
proclamation  of  their  king,  to  elevate  him 
upon  a  shield  or  target,  and  place  in  his  hand 
a  reed  or  flag  in  blossom,  instead  of  a  sceptre, 
and  from  thence  the  kings  of  the  first  and 
second  race  in  France  are  represented  with 
sceptres  in  their  hands  like  the  flag  in  flower, 
and  which  flowers  became  the  armorial  in- 
signia of  France." 

It  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  emblems 
on  the  escutcheon  of  France  so  early  as  the 
fifth  century,  but  it  was  rendered  more  par- 
ticularly an  object  of  notice  in  the  twelfth 
century  by  Louis  VII.  Loys,  a.d.  1137-1180, 
in  allusion  to  his  name,  who,  according  to 
Moufaucou,  adopted  the  flower  into  his  royal 
standard  as  his  special  flagon  or  device  when 
he  joined  the  second  crusade  excited  by  St. 
Bernard,  a.d.  1146,  and  led  his  aritiy  to  the 
Holy  Land  against  the  infidel.  This  circum- 
stance gave  to  the  Iris,  or  at  least  to  the 
figure  which  was  supposed  to  represent  it, 
the  title  of  Fleur  de  Louis,  flower  of  Louis 
or  Lewis — evidently  a  rebus  on  the  name, 
according  to  Mr.  Planche,  who  adds  that 
"  Clovis  "  is  the  Frankish  form  of  the  modern 
Louis,  the  C  being  dropped,  as  in  Clothaire, 
Lothair,  &c. 

"  Great  Edward,  with  Lilies  on  his  brow, 
From  haughty  Gallia  came. 

— G,\Y. 

To  the  almost  constant  wars  between 
France  and  England  may  be  attributed  the 
frequent  use  of  the  Fleur-de-lys  in  English 
heraldry.  Edward  III.,  in  1340,  quartered 
the  arms  of  France  ancient  and  England  on 
his  great  seal,  in  pretension  of  his  claim  to 
the  throne  of  France.  The  French  king 
(Charles  V.)  therefore  reduced  the  number 
of  Fleurs-de-lys  to  thi-ee  in  the  arms  of  that 
kingdom,  most  probalily  as  a  protest  against 
the  assumption  of  the  Englisli,  though  other 
reasons  are  given,   It  is  yaid  o  symbolise 


the  Blessed  Trinity ;  it  was  also  said  to 
represent  the  three  races  of  the  kings  of 
France.  In  the  history  of  flags,  ensigns,  and 
colours  in  the  French  monarchy,  M.  Roy 
states  that  the  kings  of  France  were  accus- 
tomed to  carry  on  their  arms  the  Fleur-de-lys 
painted  with  tliree  leaves  to  represent  Faith, 
Wisdom,  ChiiKilry ;  the  leaves  which  hang 
like  wings  mean  Chivalry  and  Wisdom,  which 
guard  and  defend  tlie  third  leaf  which  is  be- 
tween them  ;  it  is  longer  and  higher,  by 
which  Faith  is  meant  and  signified. 

The  ancient  royal  escutcheon  of  France 
was  "  azure,  semee  of  Fleurs-de-lys,"  or  some- 
times termed  "  Semee  de-lis,"  or  repeated 
"  sans  nombre,"  i.e,  the  flowers  scattered 
over  the  field,  and  the  shield  itself  having 
the  appearance  of  having  been  cut  out  of  a 
larger  object.  This  shield  is  distinguished 
as  "  France  ancient." 

Charles  V.,  about  a.d.  1365,  reduced  the 
number  of  Lilies  to  three  ;  this  shield  is,  for 
distinction,  termed  "  France  modern." 

Henry  IV.  of  England  (a.d.  1405)  follow- 
ing up  his  pretension  to  the  French  throne, 
conformed  to  the  altered  blazonry  of  tlie 
French  sovereign,  and  quartered  France 
modern  on  his  arms.  The  French  Lilies 
underwent  many  changes  on  the  English 
shield.  It  is  said  by  some  writers  that  King 
Edward  at  first  placed  England  before  France, 
but  that  he  soon  afterwards  reversed  the 
order,  probably  because  Franco  was  the  more 
ancient  monarchy. 

The  pretension  of  the  Anglo-Norman  kings 
to  the  crown  of  France  originates  from 
Henry  II.  of  England,  who  married  Eleanor, 
the  divorced  wife  of  Louis  VII.  (daughter 
and  heiress  of  William  V.,  Duke  of  Aquitaine 
and  Guyenne).  She  brought  him  in  marriage 
the  entire  of  western  France,  and  he  added 
considerably  by  force  of  arms  to  these  pos- 
sessions, so  that  at  his  death  in  a.d.  1189  he 
possessed  nearly  three-fourths  of  France. 
As  a  badge  or  cognizance  the  Fleur-de-lyg 
first  appears  on  the  seals  of  Louis  VII.  of 
France,  surnamed  Fleury.  It  was  borne  both 
singly  and  repeated  "s««s  nomhre"  by  Philip 
II.  surnamed  Augustus,  the  contemporary 
of  our  Richard  I.  (Coeur  de  Lion)  and  John. 
Edward  III.  was  the  first  Anglo-Norman 
sovereign  who  formally  pressed  his  claim  to 
the  French  crown  and  adopted  the  French 
Lilies  on  the  English  shield,  quartered  with 
the  three  lions  or  leopards,  as  they  were 
termed,  the  lilies  occupying  the  first  and 
fourth  quarters,  the  lions  the  second  and 
third,  and  retaining  their  position  up  till  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  after  which  the 
position  of  the  French  lilies  was  frequently 
changed,  and  only  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  was  the  claim  finally  given 
up. 

Under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  the  Flenr- 
de-lys  was  much  used  as  one  of  the  Royal 
badges,  holding  a  prominent  position  on  th^ 
great  seals  of  the  period,  sometimes  alone, 
or  in  conjunctiofi  with  the  emblems  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland — the  rose,  the 
thistle,  and  the  harp.  (The  Shamrock  does 
not  at  this  period  seem  to  have  been  recog- 
nised as  the  emblem  of  Ireland.) 

Thus  the  kings  of  England,  in  assertion  of 
their  supposed  right,  quartered  the  arms  of 
France  and  assumed  the  title  of  kings  of  that 
country  from  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  1340, 
until  the  legislative  union  of  England  and 
Ireland,  during  the  reign  of  George  III.,  in 
1801,  and  the  consequent  revision  of  the 
British  Arms,  a  period  of  461  years,  when 
the  claim  was  relinquished,  and  the  Fleur-de- 
lys  discontinued  as  part  of  the  royal  armorial 
insignia  of  England. 

In  France,  the  Revolution  of  1792  saw  the 
golden  Lilies  erased  from  its  native  banners, 
and  the  cap  of  Liberty  occupied  its  place  ; 
this  in  its  turn  was  hidden  by  the  wings  of 
the  Bonapartean  eagle.  With  Louis  XVII., 
in  1814,  the  ancient  Fleur-de-lys  was  again 
reinstated  as  the  legitimate  national  emblem, 
and  continued  by  Charles  X.,  with  whose  ab- 
dication, in  1830,  we  have  the  last  of  the 
Fleur-de-lys  (flower  of  Louis)  as  a  national 
emblem. 

lu  1852,  after  Louis  Napoleon  bad  by  the 
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Tilest  treason  assumed  the  Imperial  purple, 
an  edict  against  treasonable  emblems  was 
passed  in  France,  making  it  unlawful  to  in- 
troduce upon  any  jewel,  bracelet,  cabinet-work 
or  tapestry,  any  representation  of  the  Fleur- 
de-lys.  By  a  strange  revolution  in  the 
destinies  of  France  the  Bonapartean  emblems 
were  in  tlieir  turn  ruthlessly  set  aside  for  the 
tricolor  of  the  new  llepublic. 

By  a  decree  of  the  French  Republic,  in 
1874,  not  only  was  the  circulation  of  plioto- 
graphs  of  the  Prince  Imperial  forbidden,  but 
any  representation  of  violets  or  bees  (the 
personal  emblems  of  the  Bonapartes)  to  be 
made,  "  a  decree,"  adds  a  fair  writer,  "  almost 
as  didicult  to  enforce  as  to  forbid  bees  to  fly 
or  violets  to  bloom." 

The  did'oreut  families  of  the  Bourbons,  the 
old  royal  race  of  France,  still  proudly  bear 
the  Golden  Lilies  on  their  sliields  You  will 
find  it  in  the  centre  of  the  arn)s  of  Spain.  It 
•was  made  the  ornament  of  the  northern 
radius  of  the  mariners'  compass  in  honour  of 
Charles  of  Anjou,  who  was  reigning  King  of 
Sicily  at  the  time  of  the  great  discovery.  It 
•was  worn  by  the  knights  of  several  orders  in 
Spain.  In  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
Medici  and  Kste,  and  in  the  arms  of  many 
noble  families  on  the  Continent,  it  occupies 
a  conspicuous  place.  St.  Louis  conferred 
upon  the  Chateaui)riands  the  device  of  a 
Fleur-do-lys,  and  the  motto,  "  My  blood 
tints  the  Inmuers  of  France."  The  seal  of 
John  Mundegumri,  about  1175,  is  a  single 
Fleur-dc-lys,  the  original  of  the  three 
Golden  Lilies,  borne  by  his  descendants  the 
Montgomeries,  Earls  of  Eglintoun. 

The  Fleur-de-lys  was  assumed  by  many  of 
those  who  took  part  in  the  French  wars,  to 
signalise  their  actions  or  intermarriages  with 
noble  families  bearing  similar  devices. 

In  the  square  of  La  Pucelle,  iu  Rouen, 
stands  a  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc,  who  so 
bravely  saved  the  French  monarchy  from  the 
FiUglish  lilil)ustering  kings.  Sculptured 
upon  it-are  Fleurs-dc  lys  and  an  inscription — 

"  Tlie  miiiilcn^s  swni'd  protects  tlie  ro\  aI  ciowii ; 
Beiieiitli  llie  miudcu'b  sword  ilic  Lilies  bufcly  grow." 

The  Fleur-de-]ys  was  a  favourite  decoration 
having  a  national  character  during  all  the 
period  of  the  French  monarchy,  and  was  freely 
nsed  as  the  national  badge,  either  highly  con- 
ventionalised or  in  its  natural  form.  It  is  still 
a  favourite  flower  in  French  gardens  ;  a 
variety  of  the  purple  Iris  of  an  intensely 
bright  blue  is  cultivated  in  profusion  in  the 
Jardiu  des  Plantes,  having  a  most  imposing 
appearance.  The  City  of  Paris  and  many  of 
the  towns  in  France  retain  the  Lilies  on 
their  shields  in  some  form  or  other. 

The  name  Fleur-de-lys  is  stated  by  many 
early  writers  to  be  derived  from  Lbys,  the 
ancient  manner  of  spelling  Louis.  Dante 
and  others  adopt  the  etymology  of  Fleur-de- 
lys,  or  the  flower  that  grows  upon  the  banks 
of  the  River  Lys,  -which  separates  France  and 
Artois  from  Flanders  (Artois  was  united  to 
France  by  the  marriage  of  Philip  Augustus 
with  the  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Flanders, 
A.D.,  1191).  Another  derivation  is  from 
Fleur-de-lis,  the  Lilj^  flower.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  conventional  form  of  the  Iris  has 
always  been  retained ;  it  is  confounded  ap- 
parently -with  the  White  Lily  (LUium  can- 
didurn),  and  hence  termed  Flcur-de-luce, 
flower  of  Uf/ht. 

The  White  Lily. — Emblem  of  the  Virgin. 

"  It  was  tlie  plant  and  flower  of  light." 

— Bkn  Jonson. 

TheWhite  Lily  denotes,  in  floral  signification, 
immaculate  purity,  and  was  regarlled  as  the 
embodiment  of  light  itself,  and,  as  such,  it 
became  the  special  emblem  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  Iris 
and  the  Lily  have  been  confounded  together, 
one  for  the  other,  and  the  heraldic  form  of 
the  Iris  persistently  used  to  typif  y  the  Virgin ; 
and,  again,  how  the  old  ensign  of  France,  the 
Yellow  Water  Iris,  changed  in  the  popular 
mind  to  the  virgin  Lily.  "  We  hold,"  says 
Lamothe  la  Vayer,  a  French  writer,  "  the 
whiteness  of  our  Lily  of  our  scarfs  and  royal 
pennant,  a  symbol  of  purity  as  well  as  of 
liberty." 

As  the  origin  of  the  appellation  became 


forgotten,  the  primitive  title  of  Flower  of 
Lciys  or  Louis  was  changed  to  Fleur-de-lys  ; 
Jloivcr  of  the  /liver  Li/s,  flower-de-luce,  /tower 
oflii/hl,  and  Fleur-de-lis,  signifying  simply 
Jlower  of  the  Lilif.  Thus  terms  in  common 
use  become  perverted,  their  significance 
changed,  and  the  origin  of  them  frequently 
consigned  to  oblivion. 

The  early  devotional  painters  of  Italy 
frequently  represented  the  Virgin  with  a 
stalk  of  White  Lilies  in  her  hand,  significant 
of  her  immaculate  purity.  St.  Joseph  also  is 
represented  holding  a  rod  of  White  Lilies. 
Tlic  legend  relates  that  the  Virgin  Mary, 
before  her  espousal,  had  many  suitors  for  her 
hand,  all  ecjually  worthy.  Tlie  choice  was 
left  to  a  higher  power.  The  rod  or  stafi"  of 
each  of  the  suitors  was  placed  in  the  sanctuary 
of  the  tcmj)le,  that  he  whose  stall'  put  forth 
l)lossoms  should  be  the  chosen  of  the  Lord. 
On  the  morrow,  behold  !  Joseph's  alone  had 
l)udded  and  grown  into  a  stalk  of  beautiful 
White  Lilies.  Virgin  saints  and  martyrs  are 
also  freiiucntly  depicted  holding  Lilies,  indi- 
cative of  tlieir  inimarricd  condition  and  pure 
and  stainless  life ;  usually  some  other  emblem 
is  carried  by  which  the  person  is  identified. 

In  ecclesiastical  art  the  Fleur-de-lys,  or 
conventional  Lily,  was  an  especial  favourite 
in  the  middle  ages  with  the  designer  of 
inlaid  pavement  tiles,  church  vestments,  and 
decorations.  In  its  connection  with  church 
decorations  the  Lily  iu  its  various  conven- 
tional forms  is  always  to  be  considered  as 
the  sjjecial  emblem  of  the  Virgin,  and  not  as 
having  reference  to  France,  unless  l)lazoned 
upon  a  shield  of  arms.  8ein6  of  Fleurs-de- 
h/n,  Semf-de-lys,  FIcur-de  Use,  strewed  with 
an  indefinite  number,  or"  sans  nombre,"  is  a 
favourite  decoration  after  the  manner  of  the 
shield  of  "  France  ancient,"  as  a  diaper  for 
plain  surfaces  on  walls,  or  on  embroidered 
vestments. 

The  royal  crown  of  England  and  the 
coronets  of  the  royal  princes  have  Fleurs-de- 
lys  set  along  the  rim  alternate  with  crosses 
patee.  "  This  combination  of  crosses  and 
Fleurs-de-lys  seem  to  symbolise  "  (says 
Parker's  "  Glossary")  "  our  Lord  and  the 
Blessed  Vinjin  Mary.  Some  have  supposed 
the  flowers  to  represent  France,  hut  their 
association  with  crosses  patee,  which  are  not 
the  insignia  of  England,  renders  this  suppo- 
sition improbable." 

There  is  yet  another  Lily  calling  for  special 
mention — the  floral  badge  or  symbol  of  a 
party  well  known  whei-ever  Irishmen  are 
located,  especially  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
where  it  usually  comes  into  bloom  about  the 
12th  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle 
of  the  Boyne,  when  it  is  freely  displayed  by 
the  partisans  of  the  Orange  brotherhood.  It 
is  not  strange  that  this  flower  should  be  the 
chosen  emblem  of  the  Prince  of  Orange — 
indeed  its  colour  renders  the  reason  self- 
evident.  Like  the  Fleur-de-lys,  or  Flower 
of  Louis,  it  was  a  rebus  on  the  name  or  title  ; 
unfortunately  it  became  the  badge  of  a  faction, 
of  the  ultra-Protestants,  the  party  of  intole- 
rance and  ascendancy  in  Ireland,  as  it  was  to 
the  Catholics  the  sign  of  defeat,  humiliation, 
and  shame,  of  penal  laws  and  civil  disabili- 
ties. It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  under 
more  equal  laws  in  the  time  to  come  it  may 
be  said  in  the  noble  words  of  Macaulay — 
"  None  were  for  a  part)',  and  all  were  for  the  State." 
Party  colours  and  emblems,  however,  like  old 
faiths,  die  slowly,  lingering  and  sustaining 
bitterness  of  feeling  long  after  all  cause  of 
difi'erence  is  forgotten. 

The  accompanying  sheet  of  Illustrations, 
which  is  self-explanatory,  gives  the  heraldic 
shapes  in  use  of  the  Rose  and  Fleur-de-lys, 
besides  suggesting  modes  of  treatment  of 
these  plants  for  decorative  purposes. 


Naas  Drainage. — We  have  been  informed 
tliat  Mr.  R.  Uaivlinson,  C.E.  (Royal  Sanitary 
Commissioner)  lias  approved  of  the  minor  plan  (or  tlie 
draiiiaue  of  Naas,  proposed  by  Mr.  Brett,  C.E. 
The  committee  have  decided  on  recommending  the 
Board  of  Guardians  to  have  it  (with  Bome  modifi- 
cations) carried  out  forthwith. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IKISH  BUILDER. 

Sm, — In  the  report  of  the  council  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of 
Ireland,  in  your  issue  of  the  1st  inst.,  I  find 
that  "  the  question  of  the  proposed  buildings 
for  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  whether 
as  open  to  the  profession  generallv,  or 
whether  being  designed,  as  reported,  in  the 
General  Valuation  Oflice,  or  by  the  Board  of 
Public  Works,  was  under  discussion,"  and  I 
am  much  puzzled  to  know  what  connection 
the  Valuation  Ollice  can  have  with  architec- 
ture, or  who  the  architects  are  who  are 
emjiloyed  in  that  oflics.  It  would  not  be  at  all 
unnatural  if  the  Board  of  Works  was  called 
on  for  a  design,  although  not  flattering  to 
private  practitioners  ;  but  why  the  Valuation 
Office  should  interfere  is  quite  lieyond  my 
comprehension,  and  I  would  suggest  that 
some  of  the  architects  of  weight  and  worthy 
of  respect  should  address  the  authorities  on 
the  subject. 

Tlie  tabulated  statement  contains  nothing 
new,  it  appears  to  be  merely  answers  to 
queries  that  every  man  who  understood  his 
profession  should  bo  well  aware  of;  and  there 
is  a  strange  jumbling  of  the  terms,  client, 
tradesman,  and  clerk  of  works,  which  latter 
should  be  foreman  of  works,  a  clerk  of  works 
being  a  difTercut  officer  altogether.  The 
architect  is  bound  to  supply  two  copies  of 
the  original  plans  :  one  for  contract  deed  for 
his  employer  (misnamed  client),  and  one  for 
copy  of  contract  deed  for  contractor,  and  all 
else  requisite  for  the  due  carrying  on  of  the 
work ;  tracings  of  the  plans  should  lie  given 
to  the  foreman  or  taken  by  him  from  the 
originals,  all  to  be  returned  by  biin  to  archi- 
tect when  work  is  completed,  but  no  architect 
deserving  of  the  name  would  cavil  at  a  set  of 
drawings  more  or  less  to  attain  to  a  desirable 
end.  Architects  should  never  interfere  with 
or  supply  quantities  for  their  own  works  ;  it 
is  never  done  in  Ireland. — Yours, 

Batiment. 

Dublin,  10th  November,  1879. 

P.S. — The  foreman  here  alluded  to  is  the 
employer's  foreman,  the  contractor's  foreman 
gets  his  directions  and  plans  from  his  em- 
ployer. All  orders  should  be  given  directly 
to  the  contractor,  and  not  through  clerk  of 
works,  foreman  of  works,  or  any  other  sub- 
ordinate. B. 


TRADESMAN  OR  CONTRACTOR? 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  give  me  space  in 
your  invaluable  journal  to  protest  (prior 
to  the  proposed  meeting  of  the  so-called 
Council  of  Irish  Architects  on  the  27th) 
against  what  appears  to  me  to  be  an  impudent 
and,  I  will  add,  ignorant  assumption  that 
pervades  the  tabulated  statement  referred  to 
at  meeting  on  20th  ult.,  and  which  very 
properly  met  with  the  indifference  it  deserved 
from  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  who  the  trades- 
man may  be  that  is  referred  to  in  the  queries, 
but  I  presume  he  is  the  contractor ;  and  I, 
as  one  of  a  body  second  to  none  in  respecta- 
bility, treat  with  deserved  scorn  the  idea  of 
directions  being  conveyed  to  me  by  any  clerk 
of  works  or  subordinate.  If  I  take  a  contract, 
I  do  so  to  carry  out  the  work  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  and  specification.  If  the 
architect  has  made  any  omissions  in  these,  he 
is  at  liberty  to  amend  them  under  certain 
conditions,  and  to  consult  with  me  ;  but  if 
he  attempts  to  give  me  orders,  he  will  find 
his  mistake. 

I  take  a  contract  to  do  certain  work  in 
accordance  -with  the  plans  and  specification 
annexed  to  it,  and  I  employ  tradesmen  to 
assist  me,  for  whom  I  am  responsible.  I  care 
not  one  pin  what  these  plans  may  be  a  copy 
of.  I  hold  by  these,  and  these  only;  and  it 
is  the  architect's  place  to  see  that  they  are 
fac  similes  of  those  he  supplied  to  his  and  my 
employer,  and  no  architect  shall  attempt  to 
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interfere  between  me  and  my  tradesmen. 
Believing  it  is  time  tbat  these  matters 
shoald  find  their  level,  I  am,  yours,  &c., 

An  Irish  Builder. 
I  enclose  my  card,  but  not  for  publication. 


INDUSTRIAL  EMPLOYMENT. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — If  money  is  to  be  advanced  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  employment  to  the  poor  of 
Ireland  during  the  winter,  I  would  suggest 
that  it  be  expended  upon  the  woi'king  of 
mines  and  quarries  in  the  country,  and 
■which,  if  dealt  with  properly,  would  not  only 
be  profitable,  but  would  be  the  means  of 
teaching  the  people  a  way  of  earning  a  living, 
and  also,  if  followed  up,  create  a  trade  that 
would  prove  of  great  value.  Where  these 
industrial  resources  are  is  well  known  to 
everyone  who  has  been  engaged  in  carrying 
out  works  throughout  the  country.  At 
Arigna  you  have  ironstone,  fireclay,  and 
coal,  all  on  the  same  ground.  The  coal  can 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  iron  and 
fireclay,  and  render  it  fit  for  the  market.  As 
for  the  stone,  especially  marble,  you  have  an 
unlimited  quantity,  and  of  colours  and  quality 
equal  to  any  marbles  in  the  world.  By 
employing  the  youths,  and  utilising  the 
water-power,  everywhere  so  abundant,  would 
enable  our  products  to  compete  with  any 
manufactured  marble  work  now  imported. 
There  are  other  materials  which  could  be 
turned  to  account  with  profit,  and  be  of 
great  advantage  to  Ireland. 

A  Practical  Man. 


THE  MACHINERY  OF  GAS  TRADING. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — As  the  Corporation  are  about  tnakins  a 
new  contract  for  the  public  lighting  with  the  Gas 
Company,  who  have  talten  «uch  an  interest  in  tlie 
proper  lighting  of  tlie  streets  (none  at  all,  of  course, 
in  the  increased  consumption  of  gas)  as  to  gratui- 
tously erect  anil  keep  lighted  large  lamps  in  Sack- 
▼  ille-slreet  until  such  time  as  the  anti-jobbing 
members  of  the  Corporation  may  be  bullied  or 
duped  into  paying  for  them  out  of  the  rates  payable 
in  the  poorer  or  worse-lighted  localities  of  the  city, 
an  account  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to 
humbug  the  public  in  the  matter  of  the  public  light- 
ing, and  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  gas  in  the 
public  lamps,  may  at  present  prove  very  useful. 

From  1868,  when  the  Corporation  undertook  the 
lighting  and  extinguishing  of  the  public  lamps,  down 
to  the  end  of  1876  the  citizens  were  led  to  believe 
that  the  average  number  of  hours  that  4  ft.  of  gas 
per  hour  was  nightly  consumed  in  them  was  10; 
but  anyone  who  would  take  the  trouble  of  dividing, 
for  instance,  the  bulk  of  gas  asserted  to  have  been 
consumed  in  the  public  lamps  during  1876  (viz., 
39,063,100  cubic  feet)  by  the  number  of  lamps 
(3,473)  in  use  during  that  year,  and  again  dividing 
the  result  (11,247  cubic  feet)  by  the  number  of 
days  (366)  in  that  year,  would  at  once  discover 
tliat  tlie  average  bulk  of  gas  consumed  in  each  lamp 
per  night  was  only  30^  cubic  feet — just  sufficient 
for  7i  hours'  lighting  at  4  cubic  feet  per  hour- 
Since  the  lieginning  of  1877  the  hours  of  public 
lighting  were  reduced  half  an  hour  per  night,  and 
the  fiction  was  still  continued  that  the  average  time 
tbe  lamps  were  nightly  lighted  since  then  was  9^ 
lioiirs.  But  if  the  inrjuirer  will  divide  tbe  liulk  of 
p-is  asserted  to  have  been  consumed  during  that 
year  in  tbe  same  way  as  above,  it  will  be  found  that 
it  only  gave  28|-  cubic  feet  per  lamp  per  night — a 
little  over  what  was  sufficient  for  7  hours'  lighting 
St  4  ft.  per  hour,  supposing  in  both  cases  tiiat  the 
exceisive  pressure  on  the  gas  had  no  unjust  action 
on  the  measuring-drum  wheels  of  the  meters,  which 
I  unhesitatingly  slate  it  hud,  reducing  tlie  hours  of 
lighting  to  7  hours  in  1876  and  6,J  hoers  in  1877  ; 
and  tliHt  there  may  be  no  doubt  about  the  consump- 
tion of  4  ft.  of  gas  per  hour  in  all  the  public  lamps, 
1  now  give  the  following  proofs. 

In  June,  1874,  the  Inspector  of  Public  Lighting 
•Mggested  to  No.  1  Committee  tbat  the  lamps  in  the 
back  streets,  &c.,  might  consume  less  than  4  cubic 
feet  per  hour,  and  the  committee  rejected  the  sug- 
Itestion.  In  .March,  1875,  he  reported  to  that  com- 
mittee on  the  great  increase  in  the  bulk  of  gas  con- 
sumed during  the  quarter  January,  \S7!i,  and 
atlributed  that  increase  to  the  consumption  of  4  ft. 
of  ga»  per  hour  in  all  the  lamps.  In  April,  1877, 
on  the  report  of  the  Inspector,  the  Corporation  in 
council  passed  a  resolution  to  have  the  consumption 
of  4  ft.  per  hour  reduced  to  3;^  ft.  in  all  lampj. 


That  resolution  was  forwarded  to  the  Gas  Company, 
and  their  secretary  wrote  to  the  Town  Clerk  re- 
fusing to  comply  with  the  request  contained  in  it, 
on  the  grounds  that  his  directors  would  lose  too 
much  of  their  profits  by  the  change,  which,  if 
effected,  would  cause  the  lighting  of  the  city  to  be 
very  defective.  In  October  following,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Corporation,  another  report  was  read 
from  this  Inspector  of  Public  Lightifig  ;  in  it  he 
coincided  witn  the  views  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Gas  Company,  and  withilrew  his  former  report, 
stating  that  he  had  made  a  number  of  experiments, 
and  found  Mr.  Cotton's  views  about  tiie  reduced 
lighting  to  he  "  perfectly  correct." 

On  September  3rd,  1879-,  another  report  to  Com- 
mittee No.  1  was  issued  from  the  Public  Lighting 
Department.  In  it  I  find  the  following  statement  : 
— "  Although  the  governors  (in  the  lamps)  are 
made,  tested,  and  stamped  in  Lonilon  as  4  ft. 
governors,  yet,  the  experiences  of  this  year  1878, 
the  consumption  as  above  36,938,600  cubic  feet  ; 
the  number  of  lamps  3,520  ,  and  the  daily  hours  of 
lighting  9i;  shews  that  the  average  consumption 
has  been  but  3  ft.  per  hour."  Another  part  of  the 
report  shews  how  this  discovery  saved  tlie  Corpora- 
tion a  something  in  the  year's  gas,  representing 
£2,673.  A  consoling  matter  for  the  ratepayers, 
although  only  on  paper;  but  parties  who  were 
obliged  to  be  in  the  streets  during  the  early  morn- 
ing hours  of  1878  positively  state  that  the  lamps 
were  extinguished  long-long  before  daybreak. 

May  I  now  inquire  how  did  this  inspector  fail  to 
discover  before  "the  experience  of  1878  "  that 
those  stamped  4  ft.  burners  only  consumed  3  ft.  per 
hour,  and,  of  course,  that  all  his  anxiety  about 
them  since  June,  1874,  was  all— a  joke  ?  Or,  may 
I  ask,  did  he  ever  make  any  such  discovery  at  all 
at  all  ?  He  does  not  attempt  shewing  that  those 
burners  did  not  consume  4  ft.  per  hour  in  any  of 
the  other  years  during  which  he  neglects  stating 
that  the  lamps  were  not  lighting  for  an  average  of 
10  or  9§  hours  per  night,  nor  does  he  assign  any 
reason  why  that  extraordinary  occurrence  happened 
in  1878,  But,  the  following  table  shews  that  in 
the  preceding  years  3  ft.  per  hour  for  the  average 
of  10  in  1875  and  '76,  or  9|  hours  per  night  in  1877 
and  '78,  is  equally  as  applicable  to  the  bulk  of  gas 
consumed  in  the  immber  of  lamps  in  those  years,  as 
a  consumption  of  4  ft.  per  hour  would  be  for  an 
average  of  7^  hours  per  night  during  the  two 
former  years,  or  7  hours  lighting  per  night  during 
the  two  latter  ones  ;  allowing  the  fractional  excess 
in  both  cases  to  have  been  caused  by  excessive 
pressure,  or  anything  else  that  may  be  agreeable. 


Year 

Total  bulks 

of  Gas 
charged  for 

No. 
of 
Lamps 

Bulk  per 
lamp  per 
year 

Bullc  per 
lamp  per 
night 

1875 

39,084,000 

3,442 

11,355 

1876 

39,063,100 

3,473 

11,247 

30-f 

1877 

36,589,700 

3,496 

10,466 

28f 

1878 

36,938,600 

3,520 

10,494 

2%\) 

Remarks 


Sft.  per  hour 

of  10  per 
night,  oi-ift 
do.  of  7^  per 
do. 

8ft.  per  hour 
of  9i  per 

nitrht,'or4ft. 
do.  of  7  do. 


I  cannot  withhold  stating  my  firm  conviction 
that  when  the  writer  of  that  concocted  report 
signed  his  name  at  the  foot  of  it,  he  must  have 
looked  upon  the  members  of  No.  1  Committee  as 
being  an  out-and-out  pack  of  "  muffs"  ;  for  since  I 
first  observed  the  flames  frorn  those  4  ft.  burners 
in  nil  the  metered  lamps  during  July,  1874,  I  have 
never  observed  the  slightest  change  in  their  size, 
shape,  or  brilliancy,  down  to  the  present  time, 
except  in  three  instances ;  although  for  some  time 
past  the  sizc!  and  shape  of  the  flames  in  numbers  of 
the  public  lamps  have  been  gradually  changed  and 
diminished,  no  authority  that  I  could  hear  of  having 
been  given  by  the  Corporation  for  making  anv 
change  in  tiiem,  new  burners  having  been  supplied. 

Tlie  maximuro  pressure  on  the  cas  supplied  for 
public  and  private  lighting  inside  tlie  limits  of  the 
city  of  Dublin  has  for  these  five  years  past  been  up 
to  and  close  on  85  in. ;  and  I  firmly  believe  thai  the 
dread  of  bursting  the  rotten,  porous  gas  mains  alone 
prevented  tiie  Gas  Cornpnny  increasing  the  pressure 
to  5  in.  or  6  in.,  and  so  improve  on  that  "  tinkery 
dodge"  for  making  money.  A  very  large  sum  of 
money  is  annually  lionestly  made  in  the  cities  of 
Manchester  and  Glasgow  by  the  manufaoture  of  gas, 
yet  the  maximum  pressure  on  the  gas  in  the  mains 
in  those  cities  is  but  l.j  in.  The  superficial  area  of 
Manchester  and  Newton,  Ilulme,  Clieetain,  &c. 
(supplied  with  gas  under  same  pressure),  greatly 
exceeds  that  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  while  that  of 
Glasgow  is  still  more  extended.  Further,  I  believe 
that  Leeds  and  its  suburbs,  Hunslet,  Kirkslall,  ice, 
— of  much  greater  extent  than  Dublin,  Manchester, 
or  Glasgow — is  supplied  with  gas  under  a  pressure 
of  1^  in, 

Jaues  KiRBr. 

Uth  NoTcmber,  1879. 


TOUTING  V.  ADVERTISING 
ARCHITECTS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — There  are  some  very  odd  notions 
mixed  up  together  in  the  report  which 
appears  in  your  last  issue  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Irish  Institute  of  Architects.  The 
"catechism"  part  of  the  report  is  suggestive 
of  much,  but  I  have  not  time  on  the  present 
occasion  to  write  at  length.  The  paragraph 
8,  however,  calls  for  a  few  words  on  account 
of  the  mauner  in  which  the  question  is  put 
and  answered,  which  is  as  follows  : — "  Is  it 
consistent  with  the  position  of  an  architect 
for  him  to  be  connected  with  any  trading 
firm,  in  the  profits  of  which  he  participates, 
altliough  his  name  does  not  appear  ;  or  to 
hold  shares  in  any  company  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  building  or  of  supplying  building 
materials  ?  Negatived  unanimously  (taking 
a  building  as  to  mean  contracting  building, 
or  distinguished  from  a  company  making 
loans  for  building  purposes)."  The  words  iti 
parenthesis  methiuks  were  designed  as  a 
saving  clause  to  cover  a  certain  weak  point 
in  the  armour  of  the  Institute,  which  all  the 
members  of  the  body  are  fully  aware  of.  If 
exceptions  are  to  be  made  for  this  person  or 
that,  rules  and  resolutions  become  valueless, 
and  the  outside  public  vnll  cease  to  have  con- 
fidence in  a  body  professing  one  thing  but 
acting  another. 

As  to  advertising  architects,  alluded  to  in 
paragraph  4,  I  fail  to  see  why  an  advertising 
architect — that  is,  one  who  publishes  his 
name  and  address  in  a  public  journal — should 
be  blamed,  while  among  those  who  blame  him 
are  architects  notorious  through  the  city  for 
their  touting  practices.  This  is  an  advertis- 
ing age,  and  all  professions  now  are  making 
use  of  the  Press  ;  but  to  be  sure  there  is  a 
proper  and  improper  way  of  making  use  of  it. 
Is  touting  for  commissions  and  accepting  bye 
or  illicit  commissions  a  more  commendable 
practice  than  publishing  such  a  card  as  this 
in  a  public  journal  ? 

Mr.  Oliver  Blank, 
Architect,  &c., 
333a  Great  Brunswick-street, 
Dublin. 

How  many  young  architects — aye,  and  old 
ones  too — are  to  be  found  advertising  weekly 
in  the  professional  journals  as  "  assistant 
architects,"  and  how  pleased  they  are  at 
finding  employment  in  the  offices  of  their 
better-off  brethren,  or  in  land  agents'  and 
sundry  other  offices  outside  ! 

"  Touting"  has  this  advantage — it  can  be 
indulged  in  without  the  general  public  know- 
ing who  the  architects  are  who  make  it  a 
constant  practice  to  thus  "  cut  out  "  their 
brethren  who  proceed  to  work  in  a  more  open 
and  legitimate  manner. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  junior  members  of 
the  architectural  profession  in  Dublin  would 
state  their  grievances,  now  that  the  ice  has 
been  broken  for  them.  R.  S.  H. 


NOTES  OF  WORKS. 

New  workshops  are  to  be  erected  at  Dun- 
dalk  for  the  repair  of  carriages  and  wagons 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company. 

It  is  proposed  to  ask  Government  to  ad- 
vance ^65,000  for  the  construction  of  the 
Tuam  and  Claremorris  Extension  Railway. 

Surveys  are  being  made  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  the  Holy  wood  and  Bangor  Railway 
to  a  central  station  in  the  vicinity  of  Arthur- 
square,  Belfast.  The  Northern  Counties 
Railway  Company  also  contemplate  an  ex- 
tension into  a  new  street  somewhere  near 
Castle-place. 

Plans  were  recently  invited  from  four  of 
the  most  eminent  firms  of  architects  in  Dublin 
for  the  extensive  improvements  which  are 
about  to  be  made  to  Mercer's  Hospital,  at  a 
cost  between  ^5,000  and  £6,000.  The  firm 
of  J.  and  H.  Brett  (of  which  Mr.  J.  H.  Brett, 
C.E.,  Naas,  is  a  leading  member)  was  one  of 
the  four  selected  by  the  governors  to  com- 
pete, and  we  have  very  great  pleasure  iu 
stating  that  the  plan  sent  in  by  them  has 
been  accepted. — Leinsler  Express. 
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ADVERSARIA  HIBERNICA, 

LITERARY  AND  TECHNICAL. 

The  custom  of  keeping  Saint  Monday,  so- 
called,  has  not  yet  entirely  died  out  in  Ire- 
land,— indeed  occasionally  we  are  afforded 
evidence  both  in  the  city  and  provinces  that 
our  artisans  and  labourers  have  an  old  (irali 
or  fondness  for  observing  Monday  as  a  holi- 
day or  idle  day.  The  Saturday  half-holiday 
in  London  and  other  places  in  the  sister 
kingdom  has  given  workmen  more  time  for 
recreation  or  mental  study,  if  they  are  dis- 
posed cither  way,  and  the  Sunday  following 
immediately  satisfies  many  without  leading 
them  to  encroach  upon  the  Monday  by  idling 
their  time.  Still  there  are  hundreds  of 
Englishmen  as  well  as  Irishmen  who  are  prone 
to  absent  themselves  from  their  work  on 
Mondays,  and  are  ready  with  one  excuse  or 
another  for  so  doing.  In  Dul)lin,  in  our  early 
days,  the  custom  of  keeping  Saint  Monday 
was  carried  to  an  extreme  extent,  and  was 
fraught  with  dire  nuschief.  The  workmen 
of  the  building  trades  were  perhaps  as  great, 
if  not  greater,  siuners  than  those  of  other 
trades ;  and  in  Dublin  and  several  provin- 
cial towns  the  keeping  of  Monday  led  to  the 
losing  of  Tuesday,  the  lirst  working  morning 
of  the  week  being  Wednesday  with  many 
foolish  artisans,  who,  besides  losing  two 
days'  wages,  spent  more  than  another  day's 
wages  in  drink,  or  went  into  debt  in  advance 
by  charging  on  four  working  days  not  yet 
worked  upon  the  excesses  of  two  days  irre- 
coverably lost.  In  Ireland,  Monday  in  past 
times  was  (and  to  some  extent  is  still)  a  most 
ruinous  day  to  all  interests,  save  that  of  the 
publican.  If  the  money  lost  in  a  working 
life  by  a  skilled  artisan  by  absenting  himself 
from  work  on  Monday  was  put  by,  it  would 
secure  him  in  his  old  age  a  very  comfortable 
annuity  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  ;  but 
thrift  or  life  assurance  is  the  very  last  thought 
in  the  mind  of  the  Saint  Monday  idlers  and 
drinkers. 

We  well  remember  the  grievous  injustice 
that  formerly  was  inflicted  by  one  class  of  work- 
men upon  another,  through  absenting  them- 
selves from  work.  Before  the  introduction 
of  sawing  machines  into  the  building  trade, 
one  or  two  pairs  of  hand  sawyers  stopping 
away  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  from  work  was 
the  cause  of  keeping  a  number  of  bricklayers, 
carpenters,  plasterers,  and  other  workmen 
idle.  If  flooring  joists,  roofing,  or  partition 
timbers  were  not  cut,  a  building  was  often 
brought  to  a  standstill ;  but  your  sawyers  of 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago  did  not  care  three 
pairs  of  brass  pins  about  their  emploj'ers  or 
fellow-workmen  when  they  were  "  bent  for  a 
booze,"  as  they  were  masters  of  the  situation. 
In  justice  to  the  old  race  of  sawyers,  it  must 
be  said  that  many  of  their  fellow-workmen 
did  not  want  much  inducement  to  keep  them 
idle  on  Monday  ;  and  whether  the  sawyers 
cut  stuff  on  Monday  or  not,  little  work  was 
likely  to  be  done.  The  sawyers,  however, 
were  often  not  content  with  keeping  Tuesday 
as  well  as  Monday,  and  we  recollect  several 
instances  of  sawyers  working  only  three  days 
in  the  week.  Four  days  were  at  one  time  the 
full  amount  of  a  sawyer's  working  week  ;  but 
a  time  came  when  unfortunately,  at  least  for 
the  living  members  of  the  trade,  they  were 
glad,  through  the  introduction  of  saw  mills, 
to  get  work  for  three  days  or  less  in  the  week. 
We  still  have  hand  sawyers  who  are  employed 
in  cutting  hard  woods  and  green  timber;  but 
even  in  the  cabinet  and  fancy  trades,  and  on 
landed  estates,  the  machine  saw  worked  by 
steam,  water,  or  other  motive  power  is 
fastly  superseding  the  last  representatives  of 
the  old  system  of  hand  sawing.  At  the  old 
saw-pit  a  top  and  under  sawyer  were  neces- 
sary, and  a  dispute  of  one  with  the  other,  or 
a  strike,  led  to  the  forced  idleness  of  the 
second.  The  pair,  however,  were  mostly 
chums,  and  seldom  "  fell  out "  with  each 
other.  As  they  sawed  together,  they  drank 
together,  and  chalked  the  plank  together, 
though  only  one  of  them  walked  it.  The  top 
sawyer  was  generally,  if  not  always,  the 
"  cock  of  the  walk,"  and  he  stood  upon  his 
dignity.   In  spite  of  himself,  he  was  forced 


to  let  down  the  dust  into  his  comrade's  eyes 
in  the  pit  below  ;  but  his  brother  often  wore 
a  veil,  not  through  any  feminine  modesty, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  his  eyes  open 
and  the  dust  from  entering  them. 

The  keeping  of  Saint  Monday  has  led  to 
the  i)uniHhment  and  to  the  loss  of  more 
workmen  than  the  sawyers  or  building  work- 
men generally,  though  eventually  the  reform 
brought  about  through  the  introduction  of 
machine  labour  has  l)een  beneficial  to  the 
whole  community.  During  the  period  of 
transition  many  artisans  have  suftcred,  but 
their  successors  have  found  their  labour 
lightened  considerably  and  their  earnings 
increased. 

Many  schemes  have  been  proposed  during 
the  last  and  present  centuries  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people.  The  lords  of  the  soil,  as 
a  class,  never  cared  to  see  the  lal>ouring 
classes  enabled  to  learn  more  than  to  read 
and  write  and  cipher  a  little,  and  even  at  the 
present  hour,  despite  tlie  great  advance  of 
education  among  the  children  of  the  working 
classes,  there  are  many  disposed  to  look  with 
disfavour  and  oppose  any  scheme  that  would 
inculcate  more  than  a  modest  knowledge  of 
the  three  R's  to  such  children.  This  oppo- 
sition to  education  is  a  great  mistake,  but 
there  is  little  fear  now  of  the  tide  of  educa- 
tion being  turned  aside.  The  School  Board 
system  of  England  may  not  be  faultless,  even 
from  a  religious  or  a  financial  point  of  view  ; 
but,  as  a  scheme,  it  is  well  calculated  to  im- 
prove the  position  of  the  country  in  a  few 
years,  and  raise  the  moral  tone  of  the  people. 
The  better  the  children  of  the  present  genera- 
tion are  instructed  the  more  improved  will  be 
our  trades  and  industries  in  the  next.  Good 
elementary  education  is  the  stepping-stone 
to  technical  knowledge,  and  technical  know- 
ledge is  mental  skill  ready  for  manual  appli- 
cation. It  was  asked  more  than  once  a  half 
a  century  ago  and  since,  was  the  education 
of  the  lower  classes  conducive  to  morality 
and  goed  order  ?  Chenevix,  in  writing  on 
the  national  character  nigh  fifty  years  ago, 
answered  the  questions  which  some  narrow- 
minded  men  are  still  asking  in  England  and 
Ireland,  who  hold  that  the  education  that 
the  children  of  the  working  classes  are  now 
receiving  in  School  Board  schools  will  unfit 
them  hereafter  for  hard  work  or  following 
the  pursuits  of  their  parents.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  every  boy  should  follow  his 
father's  occupation,  nor  is  it  requisite  that 
any  boy  should  be  forced  to  take  up  a  trade 
or  profession  for  which  he  has  no  taste.  If 
a  poor  boy's  talents  fit  him  for  as  good  a 
position  as  that  of  the  merchant's  or  the 
squire's  son,  he  has  the  same  right  to  expect 
it,  although  family  influence  in  the  latter 
case  may  render  it  most  difficult  for  the 
son  of  the  bumble  man  to  succeed.  Where 
promotion  does  not  depend  upon  family 
influence,  but  upon  talents  alone,  the  humble, 
industrious,  talented,  and  persevering  lad  is 
likely  to  succeed.  We  hold  that  education 
is  conducive  to  morality  as  well  as  skill 
among  the  industrial  classes ;  but  let  us  quote 
what  Chenevix  wrote  long  since : — 

"  An  epoch  is  now  beznn  in  which  the  baman 
mind  has  taken  wing  towards  a  nobler  f]ii»ht  than  it 
ever  attempted  before,  and  the  change  which  it 
promises  forebodes  the  greatest  consequences.  The 
diffusion  of  knowledae  amona  men  of  every 
rank  is  now  hecomins:  so  jjeneral,  that  in  half  a 
century  [say  now]  the  lowest  classes  in  society  will 
contain  a  larger  proportion  of  men  who  will  be  able 
to  reason  soundly,  than  four  centuries  ago  could 
have  been  reckoned  in  the  hii;hest,  and  modern 
cottagers  will  soon  be  belter  instructed  than  feudal 
chieftains  ever  were.  Yet  there  are  who  view  this 
dissemination  of  instruction  witli  apprehension,  and 
suppose  that  it  will  turn  the  minds  of  artisans  and 
labourers  from  their  necessary  employments. 
Neither  does  a  comparison  between  the  happiness 
and  misery,  the  morality  and  vice,  of  the  instructed 
and  uninstructed  districts  at  home  and  abroad — 
a  comparison  so  much  in  favour  of  the  former — 
destroy  the  prejudice.  The  inconveniences  of  all 
tliat  is  new  are  sometimes  the  tirst  effects  that  are 
felt,  and  the  most  powerful  instruments  are  those 
which  must  be  used  with  the  greatest  skill.  That 
the  novelty  of  inatruction  may  give  some  inexperi- 


enced minds  exaacerated  notions  of  Ihcir  own  im- 
portance, can  ea?iily  be  imagined  ;  but  a  habit  of 
knowledge  will  dispel  thei-e  effects.  In  the  dead 
of  night  men  (Jfope  aliout  as  thoy  can,  and  avoiil 
danger  by  chance  or  dexterity.  When  on  a  sudden 
the  day  appears  they  are  almost  lilinded  by  it,  but 
the  hour  of  noon  shows  everything  as  it  is.  Hut 
let  it  be  supposed  that  insurrection  and  idlenrss 
were  the  themes  inculcated  to-day,  would  not  the 
hunger  of  to-morrow  correct  tliem  ?  Let  the  hus- 
bari(Jinan  throw  away  his  plough — the  weaver  his 
loom  — the  shoemaker  his  last— would  not  the  ilU 
which  these  men  would  immediately  experience 
force  them  back  to  their  occupation?  If  imagina- 
tion were  to  triumph  for  u  time,  and  fully  usurp 
the  place  of  truth,  the  drudgery  of  life  in  these 
necessitous  regions  would  soon  Ijriiig  back  reason. 
Practice  has  shown  that  equality  is  vision,  and  in- 
definite liberty  the  worst  of  tyrannies,  and  sound 
instruction,  which  is  but  the  record  of  practice,  will 
teach  men  to  avoid  them.  The  result  of  education 
to  the  poor  will  be  to  teach  them  that  there  are 
moral  hardships  in  this  world,  his  share  in  which  it 
is  the  duly  of  every  man  to  endure." 

Looked  at  from  a  strictly  moral  point  of 
view,  Chenevix  was  probably  near  the  truth 
in  his  reasoning,  but  as  he  wrote  in  the  early 
days  of  machinery,  and  when  a  sound  system 
of  elementary,  not  to  speak  of  technical, 
education  was  not  available  for  the  industrial 
classes,  he  scarcely  could  have  anticipated  the 
educational  revolution  which  we  are  now 
passing  through.  Not  only  has  elementary 
education  advanced  and  expanded  in  a 
wonderful  manner,  but  technical  education 
also  has  advanced,  and  is  insisted  upon  as 
indispensable  for  the  wants  of  the  artisan. 
This  technical  knowledge  is  but  the  putting 
of  better  tools  into  the  workman's  hands,  and 
giving  him  more  swift  and  correct  methods 
of  working.  A  skilful  man  is  not  necessarily 
a  more  moral  man  than  one  less  skilled,  but 
he  is  a  wiser  one  ;  and  if  wisdom  comes 
through  education  and  fuller  knowledge, 
morality  and  good  order  are  likely  to  be  pre- 
sent in  the  person  of  the  educated  and  skilled 
working  man.  A  man  may  grow  rich  in  the 
practice  of  his  trad<3,  as  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor 
in  the  practice  of  their  professions,  though  it 
may  take  him  a  longer  time  unless  perse- 
verance enable  him  to  exchange  the  position 
of  the  operative  for  that  of  the  employer — a 
position  that  all  working  men  may  honestly 
strive  for,  and  which  many  are  likely  to 
attain.  The  best  kind  of  education  is  that 
given  with  a  view  to  the  future  pursuits  of 
those  receiving  it,  leaving  the  rest  to  the 
self-exertion  that  ambitions  a  higher  and 
wider  field  of  knowledge. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  we  visited  the 
once  far-famed  "Bully's  Acre"  —  i.e.,  the 
Royal  Hospital  Fields  at  Kilmainham.  la 
the  cholera  epidemic  of  1832  "  Bully's  Acre" 
was  the  chief  receptacle  for  the  plague- 
stricken,  who  were  buried  there  in  hundreds. 
Aften  the  opening  of  Golden  Bridge  and 
Glasnevin  Cemeteries,  "  Bully's  Acre  "  was 
closed  or  discarded — indeed  it  was  choke  full 
long  before  it  was  closed  against  interments. 
For  centuries  this  cemetery  had  been  the 
burial-place  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Dublin. 
Comparatively  few  headstones  were  at  any 
time  to  be  seen  in  this  extensive  burial- 
ground,  and  we  have  been  under  the  impres- 
sion that  tombstones  and  monuments  were  in 
past  times  often  carted  away  from  "  Bully's 
Acre,"  like  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  by  the 
Resurrection  men  or  body-snatchers.  An 
ancient  stone  or  monument  existed  in  Bully's 
Acre  in  our  young  days  ;  but  whether  it  still 
remains  there  or  has  been  removed,  we  do 
not  know.  The  late  George  Petrie  gave  a 
sketch  of  this  stone  in  one  of  his  topographi- 
cal articles  in  the  Dublin  Peitni/  Journal.  It 
was  a  piece  of  coarse-grained  granite,  and  it 
apparently  had  once  in  its  perfect  state  been 
a  stone  cross,  but  when  Petrie  described  it 
only  a  portion  of  the  shaft  remained.  There 
was  some  sculpture  on  this  shaft  in  the  shape 
of  a  true-lover's  knot — the  emblem  of  eternity, 
but  the  design  was  scarcely  legible.  This 
old  monument  in  Bully's  Acre  was  called 
Brian  Boru's  Monument  by  the  people,  but 
it  could  not  belong  to  the  hero  of  Clontarf, 
whose  burial  place  is  known.    Petrie  sur- 
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mises  that  the  monument,  though  not  Brian's, 
might  be  that  of  Brian's  son  Murrough,  or 
Turlough,  who  was  slain  at  Clontarf .  The  last 
burial  that  took  place  under  this  historic 
Btoue  in  Bully's  Acre  was  that  of  the  body  of 
Dan  Donnelly,  the  famous  pugilist,  "  a  grate 
man  in  his  day,"  in  the  opinion  of  many  of 
his  pugnacious  countrymen. 

In  the  construction  of  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway  line,  "  Bully's  Acre  " 
was  partly  cut  through,  and  thousands  of  the 
mouldering  remains  of  those  who  had  been 
buried  for  centuries  were  disturbed,  but  little 
outcry  was  made  at  the  time.  To  the  present 
generation  "  Bully's  Acre"  is  almost  an  un- 
known name  ;  but  when  "  John's  Well  "  was 
a  holiday  institution  at  Island  Bridge, 
"  Bully's  Acre  "  was  in  constant  remembrance 
for  the  sake  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 


H. 


WHAT  HE  SUFFERED, 
MENTALLY  AND  PHYSICALLY,  IN 
THE  PURCHASE  OF  A  HOUSE. 

IMPARTED  (by  WAY  OF  RELIEF)  TO  THE  IRISH 
BUILDER  BY  BEN  BULBEN,  ESQ.,  OF  SLIGO. 

"  Doubtless  the  pleasure  is  as  great 
Of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat, 
As  lookers-on  feel  most  delicht 
That  least  perceive  a  juggler's  sleight." 

— HCDIBRAS. 

From  information  received — not  from  the 
Castle-yard,  but  from  my  attorney, — it  be- 
came necessary  for  myself  and  family  to 
reside  in  or  near  Dublin,  and  consequently  I 
sought  my  uncle's  opinion  as  to  our  proceed- 
ings. "  Ben,"  said  he,  "  take  Mary  with 
you  "  (in  our  family  the  grey  mare  is  the 
better  horse),  "advertise  in  some  decent 
paper,  explain  your  wants,  and  you  will  have 
lashins  of  answers,  and  long  may  you  wave." 
This  latter  was  a  senile  expression  that  the 
worthy  soul  had  found  in  some  low  American 
work  supposed  to  be  humoi'ous  ;  I  neither 
liked  it  nor  the  allusion  to  Mary,  who  on  all 
difficult  occasions  was  supposed  to  carry  the 
brains.  However,  as  quietness  in  the  family 
has  ever  been  my  aim,  I  made  no  objection  ; 
and,  leaving  all  our  household  goods  to  my 
uncle's  care,  we  reached  the  city,  and  adver- 
tised in  what  I  understood  to  be  the  best 
mediums,  as  I  wished  to  purchase  a  small 
house.  I  had  plenty  of  replies  to  choose 
from.  We  spent  a  few  days  calling  on  our 
correspondents  and  looking  at  the  various 
premises  offered,  and  in  listening  to  the 
opinions  of  '  many  men  of  many  minds,'  and 
to  a  man  of  enquiring  disposition  these 
opinions  in  their  wondrous  diversity  afforded 
much  food  for  contemplation. 

At  last  I  decided  to  take  "  a  beautifully  de- 
tached suburban  residence  within  five  minutes' 
walk  of  the  tramway — Vartry  water,  yard,  and 
two  w.c.s"  (which,  I  supposed,  meant  the  two 
Wesleyan  connexions  ;  but,  not  being  a  Dis- 
senter, that  was  of  no  consequence).  Mary 
declared  that  the  house  had  the  orthodox 
number  of  cupboards  ;  and  such  a  sweet 
name — it  was  called  "  Coilingtogle  Lodge," 
the  builder  being  a  Mr.  M'Nab,  from  the 
Land  o'  Cakes.  For  my  part  there  was  an 
airy  lightness  about  everything,  which  I 
supposed  proceeded  from  my  having  all  my 
life  lived  in  the  family  mansion  at  Carney, 
which  was  at  once  heavy,  gloomy,  and  sub- 
stantial. On  remarking  to  Mr.  M'Nab  tliat 
I  thought  the  walls  of  Coilingtogle  Lodge 
slight,  he  smiled  in  good-natured  pity,  and 
assured  me  thick  walls  were  quite  "  gone 
out " — that  they  harboured  disease,  wei-e 
enemies  to  ventilation,  and,  for  his  part,  as  a 
friend  to  humanity,  he  would  never  think  of 
building  a  thick  wall.  "  Wiser  men  than  we 
can  pretend  to  be,  Mr.  Bulben,"  said  he, 
*'  have  regulated  the  thickness  of  the  walls 
by  the  dimensions  of  the  bricks.  For  instance, 
the  standard  brick  is  0  in.  long  by  4J  in.  by 
'i  in.  thick  ;  so  that  it  comes  natural  to  make 
t)ie  outer  walls  of  all  ordinary  houses  9  in., 
the  principal  partitions  4i  in.,  and  the 
lighter  with  brick  on  edge,  or  8  in.  It  is 
positively  disgusting  to  see  the  waste  of 
material  that  some  are  guilty  of !  I  have 
Been  at  the  Custom  House  Stores  in  Dublin 


a  roof  made,  after  the  fire  of  1834,  of  timbers 
so  heavy  that  it  was  unable  to  bear  its  own 
weight !  "  I  remarked  that  the  floor  shook 
when  I  walked  across  it.  "  Ah,"  said  he, 
pleasantly,  "  that  will  soon  be  all  right ;  it 
is  owing  to  the  beautiful  elasticity  of  the 
tassels,  which  are  of  the  best  pitch  pine  G  in. 
by  3  in. !  I  am  sorry  you  cannot  see  them  ; 
they  are  superb  !  "  Not  knowing  to  what  he 
alluded,  and  fearful  of  exhibiting  my  igno- 
rance,! said  no  more,  especially  as  Mr. M'Nab, 
in  his  pleasant  way,  turning  to  my  wife,  said, 
"  I'm  sure,  Mrs.  Bulben,  you'll  agree  with 
me  that  gentlemen  should  leave  all  matters 
of  household  economy  to  the  ladies."  So  the 
house  was  so  nice  and  lightsome,  and  the 
proprietor  so  pleasant,  it  and  my  money 
quickly  changed  hands,  as  he  was  anxious  to 
go  on  a  summer  tour,  and  wished  a  speedy 
settlement ! 

One  Butler,  a  great  poet,  in  a  most  laugh- 
able book  called  "  Hudibras,"  or  something 
like  that,  said — 

"Ay,  me!  what  perils  do  environ 
The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron!" 

But  what  are  such  a  man's  perils  compared 
to  his  who  buys  a  house  like  mine  ? 

Oh,  it  was  not  that  glamour  had  flung  o'er  the  whole 
Artistic  esthetics  that  diddled  my  soul; 
'Twas  not  that  the  waste-pipes  were  thin  as  a  quill — 
Ah,  no,  it  was  something  more  devillish  still ! 

I  have  composed  these  lines  in  positive  sad- 
ness and  to  relieve  the  over-charged  heart. 
I  never  attempted  composition  before,  nor 
ever  will  again.  However,  the  house  was 
ours,  and  my  wife  decided  that  it  would  be 
cheaper  (to  judge  from  a  tariff  advertised)  to 
purchase  furniture  than  go  to  the  expense  of 
bringing  our  heavy  and  antiquated  things 
from  Sligo.  Experience  having  taught  me 
the  cost  of  opposition,  I  acceded ;  so  we 
veiy  shortly  had  in  several  soinuihsticas  de 
fer,  with  lits  algae  au  terrains  sur  mer,  some 
wardrobes  with  and  without  glass  doors,  and 
several  articles  whioh,  if  slightness  means 
elegance,  were  indeed  elegant.  Will  I  ever 
forget  my  first  shave  in  Coilingtogle  Lodge  ! 
Perhaps  I  was  doing  wrong  in  thinking  of  the 
"Lady  of  the  Lake"  and  my  wife  applying 
"  Mrs.  Allen "  in  the  next  i-oom.  I  was 
resting  on  my  arms  on  the  dressing-table, 
called  by  the  man  who  sold  it  a  toilette — my 
right  elbow  (funny-bone)  the  point  A  (as  my 
brother  Tom  would  say)  of  the  angle  p.  A,  y, 
and  prepared  to  make  a  most  satisfactory 
sweep  with  the  razor  from  p  to  y,  when,  I 
suppose  my  Connaught  rudeness  not  agreeing 
with  the  elegant  fragility  of  the  furniture, 
down  I  went,  and  the  centre  of  the  angle  of 
curvature  being  altered,  by  Jove  I  nearly 
"  shove  "  off  my  chin !  This  was  a  small 
matter  to  what  ensued.  I  was  told  nothing 
could  stand  me.  I  was  called  a  "  cawboge," 
an  ignorant  Irish  brute,  and  so  on.  I  won't 
repeat  all  I  heard  ;  I  will  merely  say  that  the 
capacity  for  impossible  etymology  that  some 
ladies  possess  is  far  beyond  the  impossible 
equations  of  Professor  Collins,  or  the  thing- 
a-bobs  in  space  of  the  late  Professor  Sir 
William  Hamilton, — "quadratics,"!  believe, 
he  called  them. 

The  Irish  term  the  first  night  "  njeAijA 
njeAlA,"  but  my  first  night  in  Coilingtogle 
Lodge  was  what  the  Americans  would  call  a 
"  caution  to  snakes  "  ;  and,  although  not  of 
a  vindictive  disposition,  I  almost  wished  that 
Patman,  North,  the  junior  Battcrshys,  and 
others  interested  in  house  property  had  been 
there  to  see,  not  that  there  was  much  to  see, 
so  I'll  say  "  been  there  to  hear."    I  don't 
know  why  I  felt  so  depressed  ;  but  I  hinted 
to  my  wife  that  I  felt  I  had  a  cold,  and  a  bit 
of  fire  in  the  bed-room  would  be  agreeable. 
Having  said  "  she  was  equal  to  several  fires,"  | 
she  laughingly  complied,  and,  calling  Kitty  j 
Magriskin — an  importation  from  home — told 
lier  to  light  a  fire.    I  retired  early  to  rest, 
"  to  sleep,  perchance  to  dream,"  and  for  a 
while  all  went  well.    When  I  awakened  after  j 
an  hour  or  so  the  fii-e  was  burning  brilliantly  i 
— rather  too  much  so,  as  I  thought  the  atmos- 
phere unnecessarily  warm.  However,  I  again  ' 
fell  asleep,  and  enjoyed  a  tolerably  good 


night's  rest  till  daybreak ;  but, "  when  morning 
came,  it  brought  despair."  Never  could  my 
wildest  fancies  have  supposed  the  occurrence 
of  such  constructive  ruin  within  so  short  a 
time  ;  the  carpentry  had  become  "  an 
hungred,"  every  angle  was  a  gaping  mouth, 
every  joint  an  orifice,  the  door  panels  had 
split  up,  and  Mr.  M'Nab's  boasted  close- 
jointed  flooring  was  like  a  gridiron  ;  as  to  the 
furniture,  a  sweet  thing  in  birch-wood  tables 
stood  on  three  handy  legs,  the  fourth  raised 
as  if  to  kick  off  an  imaginary  boot,  whilst 
the  wardrobe  door  swung  idly  open,  having 
shrunk  beyond  the  influence  of  its  bolt. 
Added  to  these  was  a  perpetual  rattle  as  if  of 
castinets,  or  a  domestic  Christy's  Minstrels 
bones. 

To  recount  all  the  curious  matters  that  from 
time  to  time  turned  up  in  that  house,  would 
only  weary  my  readers  ;  but  "  when  things  are 
at  their  worst  they  sometimes  mend,"  and  my 
uncle  arrived  on  the  scene  with  his  faithful 
valet,  Tom  Little,  or  Lytic,  as  pronounced 
in  Sligo.  He  was  much  pleased  with  the 
first  view  of  my  purchase,  and,  as  Mrs. 
Bulben  supplied  a  really  good  stock  of  crea- 
ture comforts,  I  felt  that  day  better  than  I 
had  since  I  left  the  ancestral  halls  at  Carney. 
Next  day  a  critical  examination  was  deter- 
mined on,  and  vigorously  proceeded  with, 
Tom  Lytle  being  chief  abettor  and  tool 
holder. 

It  began  by  my  telling  my  uncle  that  IMr. 
M'Nab  said  the  foundations  were  concrete. 
He  looked  at  me,  and  said — "  Ben,  I  always 
doubt  that  stuff  ever  since  Darby  Toole  built 
the  pier  of  it.  You  know  he  had  no  confi- 
dence in  the  cement,  so  he  mixed  lime  from 
Assawaddy  Bridge  along  with  it,  and,  as  the 
pier  was  faced  with  stone  from  CoUooney,  we 
would  have  supposed  all  was  right ;  but  one 
day,  in  sinking  a  hole  for  a  crane  post,  the 
concrete  was  found  to  have  turned  into 
brown  sugar  without  the  flavor.  I  sent  a 
sample  to  your  brother  Tom,  to  get  examined, 
and  he  said  it  was  all  on  account  of  the  sea 
water  and  phosphorus  and  silicate  of  lime 
and  hydrocarbons  with  alcohol  (of  course), 
so  ever  since  when  I  hear  of  concrete  !  think 
of  dirt-pies  and  rubbish."  "  The  walls  of  this 
house  are  very  poor,"  said  he  ;  "  and  what  the 
devil  is  that  quare  rattle?"  "I  cannot 
imagine,"  said  I.  "  Tom  Lytle,"  said  he, 
"  what's  that  rattle  ?  "  "  Yerra,"  said  Tom, 
"  them's  the  slates  ;  they  're  hung  on  pegs  to 
plasterers'  laths,  and  not  rendered  ;  they  're 
airy  and  wholesome,  and  springing  like  the 
floors."  "  Oh,"  said  I,  "  the  floors  have 
tassels  of  6  in.  by  3  in.,  and  are  elastii^." 
"  That's  unusual  in  a  house  like  this,"  said 
my  uncle  ;  "  but  we  will  see.  Tom,  rip  me 
down  this  length  of  skirting,  and  rise  a 
board."  No  sooner  said  than  done,  when,  lo, 
a  sight  presented  itself  that  they  said  was  a 
curiosity.  I  am  no  judge,  but  my  uncle, 
holding  his  sides  with  laughter,  exolaiuieu, 
"  Oh,  Lord,  what  a  set  of  samples  and  scant- 
lings 1  Here  is  Irish  elm,  a  bit  of  larch,  an 
old  Norway  slab,  deals  galore,  and  for  tassels 
you  have  a  Memel  slating  lath  2}j  in.  by  ^  in, 
I  congratulate  you  on  being  the  jjossessor  of 
a  '  Jerry'  house  erected  on  the  most  approved 
principles  of  that  unprincipled  constructor, 
carried  out  to  an  extent  not  often  seen  in 
Ireland,  though  common  enough  in  England. 
Get  rid  of  it  for  whatever  it  will  bring— the 
first  loss  is  the  best.  I  will  introduce  you 
to-morrow  to  a  respectable  architect  with  a 
character,  and,  what  is  better,  a  conscience, 
and,  by  his  advice,  you  will  probably  get  a 
comfortable  home,  which,  so  far,  since  yoii 
left  me,  you  have  failed  in." 

2. 

[This  sketch  of  Mr.  Bulben's  is  not  exag- 
gerated. Wo  knew  of  a  house,  near  Dublin, 
the  erection  of  which  was  left  to  the  honour 
of  a  certain  contractor,  some  years  dead  ;  the 
wall  plates  were  slaters'  laths  1  Also  a  house 
in  Lower  Sackville-street,  built  about  thirty 
years  ago,  the  slates  of  which  were  hung 
with  wooden  pegs  on  plasterers'  laths,  and, 
not  being  rendered,  perpetually  rattled  as 
described. — Ed.  I,  B.] 
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ON  THE  IMPROVEMENTS  SCIENCE 
CAN  EFFECT  IN  OUR  TRADES  AND 
IN  THE  CONDITION  OF  OUR  WORK- 
MEN* 

The  causes  of  the  depression  in  trade,  which 
meets  us  on  every  side,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
ascertain, — inability  to  compete  with  the 
foreigner  in  the  production  of  what  England 
consumes,  combined  with  inability  to  trade 
economically  in  his  own  markets.  We  can- 
not, for  example,  now  grow  corn  or  rear 
cattle  as  economically  as  we  can  get  them 
from  America  ;  so  that  while  our  land  pro- 
duces ten  million  quarters  of  wheat  a-year, 
we  import  as  much  as  thirteen  millions, 
whereas  thirty  years  ago  we  grew  fourteen 
millions  (more,  in  fact,  than  at  present),  and 
imported  only  four  million  quarters  per 
annum.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  Americans 
can  manufacture  machinery  cheaper  than  we 
can  sell  it  to  them,  in  consequence  of  their 
high  import  duty  of  about  30  per  cent.  We 
might  say  that  this  state  of  things  arose  from 
their  having  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
vast  pasture-lands,  a  good  climate,  and  Pro- 
tection ;  while  we  are  cramped  for  room, 
inundated  with  rain,  and  luxuriate  in  the 
blessings  of  Free  Trade.  It  is  not,  however, 
only  the  demand  abroad  for  P^nglish  com- 
modities that  we  see  slowly  dying  awa}',  but 
we  find  that  even  in  our  own  country  we  are 
being  gradually  undersold  in  those  produc- 
tions which  depend  not  on  pasture-lands,  not 
on  climate,  but  on  the  use  of  labour-saving 
machinery, — the  result  of  human  ingenuity. 
Our  disappointment  in  witnessing  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  foreign  market  for  our 
manufactures  may  possibly  be  alleviated  by 
our  belief  that  the  example  we  are  setting  of 
perfect  freedom  in  trade  will  be  ultimately  for 
the  world's  good.  But  no  ray  of  consolation 
can  cheer  the  remembrance  that  our  Coventry 
ribbon  trade,  that  once  famous  industry 
created  by  ourselves,  has  well  nigh  departed 
to  Switzerland,  in  company  with  the  silk- 
weaving  industry  of  Lyons  and  Spitalfields. 
The  Clerkenwell  mechanic  sees  with  no  feel- 
ing of  national  pride  the  American  machine- 
made  watches  pressing  on  his  heels  in  the 
march  of  time.  Even  our  trade  in  the  bend- 
ing of  umbrella  and  stick  handles  is  rapidly 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  several  of  our 
chemical  industries  are  being  absorbed  by 
the  Continent.  And  what  about  those  de- 
vices, those  Yankee  notions,  as  we  call  them, 
in  which  machinery  replaces  the  old  cumber- 
some and  uneconomical  hand  labour, — the 
sewing-machine,  the  type-writer,  for  clear 
and  rapid  correspondence  ;  the  electric  pen, 
for  superseding  lithography ;  duplex  and 
quadruplex  systems  of  telegraphy,  for  multi- 
plying tlie  carrying  capacity  of  a  telegraph 
line ;  and  that  instrument  for  dispensing 
even  with  messengers,  the  telephone  ?  Why, 
not  only  do  these  come  to  us  now  from 
America,  but  it  was  in  that  country  that  they 
all  sprang  into  existence,  with  many  brothers 
and  sisters  like  themselves.  1  shall,  no 
doubt,  be  answered  that  it  was  to  that  coun- 
try that  they  all  owed  their  birth  because 
American  labour  is  so  dear,  and,  conse- 
quently, some  means  must  be  found  to 
economise  it.  You  might  imagine  from  this 
there  was  in  America  a  national  evil, — dear 
labour, — and  that  machinery  had  to  be 
devised  to  overcome  its  ill  effects.  But  do 
high  wages  necessarily  mean  large  selling 
price  of  manufactured  goods  ?  What  fore- 
man in  this  room,  wishing  to  turn  out  articles 
■well  and  cheaply,  would  prefer  employing  an 
ignorant  Indian  labourer  at,  say  2d.  a  day 
wages,  instead  of  an  English  mechanic,  with 
his  knowledge  of  tools,  at  6s.  a  day  ?  So,  in 
the  same  way,  a  highly-paid  American  work- 
man may,  with  his  most  ingenious  labour- 
saving  machinery,  undersell  the  English  in 
their  own  market.  One  of  the  things,  there- 
fore, which  England  requires,  in  order  to 
regain  her  old  commercial  supremacy,  is 
smaller  cost  of  production  of  manufactured 
articles,  a  condition  of  things  which,  I  think 


•  From  inaugui  al  lecture  delivered  on  tlie  1st  inst.  by  Prof. 
W.  K.  Ayrton  at  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  for  tlie 
Advuuccmcut  of  Teclinicul  Education, 


you  see,  is  not  at  all  incompatible  with  higher 
wages.  In  my  British  Association  lecture  to 
the  workmen  at  Sheffield,  this  year,  I  have 
experimentally  shown  how  an  enormous 
economy  can  be  eflbcted  in  the  consumption 
of  coal,  and,  consequently,  in  the  cost  of 
generating  power,  and  in  the  working  of  the 
metals,  as  well  as  in  the  expense  of  warming 
and  lighting  your  buildings,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  very  largo  steam-engines  and  of 
natural  sources  of  power,  such  as  streams 
and  waterfalls,  and  by  conveying,  through 
the  agency  of  electricity,  this  power  to  the 
distant  places  where  it  is  required  to  be  used. 
For  water-power,  if  sufficiently  far  away  from 
a  town,  is  often  worth  little  or  nothing,  since 
the  cost  of  conveying  the  work  done  on  the 
spot  over  the  hilly  country  to  the  mai-kets 
more  than  compensates  for  the  economy  of 
using  water  instead  of  steam  ;  but  the  water- 
fall, if  utilised  for  transmitting  power  into 
the  towns  by  electric  currents,  becomes  much 
more  economical  than  burning  coal.  Again, 
as  I  explained  to  my  audience,  work  doue  by 
distributed  power  from  a  very  large  steam- 
engine,  would  be  much  cheaper  than  using  a 
number  of  small  steam-engines  if  only  the 
power  could  be  distributed  without  the  great 
waste  which  always  accompanies  the  friction 
of  shafting,  leather  belts,  tooth-wheels,  &c. 
Now,  if,  by  means  of  what  is  called  a  dynamo- 
electric  machine,  we  convert  the  work  done 
by  the  one  large  steam-engine  into  electricity 
on  the  spot,  and  convey,  by  means  of  wires, 
this  electric  current  to  different  points,  and 
there,  with  dynamo-machines  worked  back- 
wards, we  reconvert  it  into  motive  power, 
then  the  loss  of  energy  by  friction,  &c.,  can 
with  the  special  form  of  working  I  explained, 
be  reduced  to  something  like  30  per  cent. 
At  Sheffield  it  was  the  economy  of  utilising 
the  present  wasted  natural  sources  of  power 
that  exist  in  our  mountain  streams  that  I 
urged  on  my  large  audience  ;  to-night  it  is 
the  utilisation  of  even  a  still  more  important 
dormant  natural  source  of  power — man's 
brain — that  demands  our  close  attention.  It 
must  sometimes  have  puzzled  you  why  a  suc- 
cessful professional  man,  one  who  has  no 
manual  skill,  no  strength  of  limb,  earns  by 
his  work  so  much  money,  and,  what  is  higher, 
so  much  fame.  It  must  sometimes  have 
struck  you  as,  at  the  very  least,  rather  hard 
that  while  you  are  toiling  from  morning  to 
night,  day  after  day,  to  gain  only  enough  to 
live  on,  another,  by  the  mere  efforts  of  his 
thoughts,  amasses  a  fortune.  But  you,  no 
doubt,  regard  it  as  quite  fair  that  a  skilled 
mechanic  should  receive  higher  wages  than  a 
navvj'.  For  you  say  that,  although  he  has 
eyes  and  arms  like  yourself,  and  is,  perhaps, 
the  stronger  of  the  two,  still  you  can  use 
your  powers  with  a  skiU  of  which  he  knows 
nothing.  Now,  just  as  he  has  muscular 
strength,  which,  when  cultivated,  means 
wealth  to  himself  and  his  country,  so  you 
have  brain  power,  which  only  requires  educa- 
tion to  fit  it  to  do  useful  work.  But  you  will 
say,  am  I  not  forgetting  that  you  have  all 
been  to  school,  and  have  received  an  educa- 
tion at  least  as  good  as  is  given  in  the  Board 
schools?  Consider,  however,  what  is  taught 
in  these  schools,  where  masses  have  to  be 
educated.  Is  there  time  to  teach  reflection, 
to  foster  the  reasoning  power  ?  Is  there  that 
training  given  you  which  should  make  you 
unwilling  to  follow  any  special  routine  method 
in  your  trade,  unless  you  are  convinced  it 
cannot  be  improved  on  ?  And  can  you  expect 
it  to  be  otherwise,  when  the  boys  and  girls 
leave  at  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old, — when 
the  main  object  of  the  teacher,  who  is  paid 
by  results,  is  to  cram  the  young  until  they 
are  heavy  enough  to  drop  through'  the 
examining  machine, — when  occasionally  the 
teaching  is  necessarily  confined  to  the  three 
R's  solely  because  the  Government  inspector 
finds  that  other  subjects  are — well,  a  little 
beyond  his  limited  attainments  ?  Again, 
what  is  the  feeling  boys  and  girls  have  at 
the  National  Schools  ?  If  they  succeed  in 
their  lessons,  they  look  forward  to  becoming 
pupil-teachers ;  but  if  prizes  do  not  fall  to 
their  share,  they  feel  that  teaching  is  not  for 
I  them,  and  fall  back  on  a  trade ;  but  how 


very  few,  if  any,  over  look  to  their  studies 
as  a  means  of  making  them  educated  work- 
men, instead  of  mere  copying  machines ! 
The  consequence  is  that,  when  a  lad  is  first 
apprenticed,  he  is  merely  an  errand-boy,  or 
fag,  being  fit,  in  fact,  for  "little  else.  Subse- 
quently, he  is  posted  in  one  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  manufactory,  his  instructor 
being  a  man  under  whom  he  works  ;  but  this 
man,  having  his  own  work  to  attend  to,  has 
not  time  to  teach,  and,  even  were  it  not  so, 
he  could  only  show  the  boy  the  manual 
operations.  When  the  piece  of  work  on 
^yhich  the  apprentice  has  been  engaged  is 
finished,  it  has  to  pass  the  foreman  of  the 
department, — generally  a  man  whq,  through 
honesty,  sobriety,  and  manipulative  skill,  has 
risen  from  the  ranks  of  the  workmen,  and 
whose  education  has  been  of  a  character 
similar  to  that  of  those  around  him.  The 
foreman's  duties,  of  course,  leave  him  no 
time, — even  if  he  were  competent, — to  give 
instruction,  and  thus  the  lad  goes  on,  pro- 
bably working,  quite  mechanically,  at  only 
one  small  branch  of  his  trade.  In  time,  he 
becomes  a  journeyman  ;  he  may  become  a 
foreman,  to  govern  others.  Thus,  the  "  rule 
of  thumb," — i.e.,  each  man  working  as  his 
shopmates  do, — proceeds,  and  thus  ignorance 
of  principle  has  been  carried  on  from  one 
generation  to  another.  And  things  go  on 
remaining  very  much  as  they  are,  merely 
because  we  have  never  seen  them  otherwise. 
The  man  or  woman,  then,  instead  of  becom- 
ing an  agent  far  above  any  machine, — in  that 
there  should  be  the  possession  of  the  reason- 
ing power,  which  is  a  quality  of  no  machine, 
— ^frequently  finds  him  or  hjerself,  mentally, 
infinitely  inferior  to  Babbage's  calculating 
engine ;  bodily,  quite  unable  to  work  with 
the  accuracy  and  speed  of,  say,  an  automatic 
lathe  for  turning  gun-stocks ;  and,  from 
having  a  knowledge  of  only  one  narrow 
department  of  one  restricted  industry,  is 
quite  at  the  mercy  of  the  fluctuation  of  trade 

for  the  means  of  subsistence  Let  a 

man  but  acquire  the  art  of  learning  one 
subject  properly,  and  the  groundwork  of  his 
education  is  to  a  great  extent  completed, 
since  he  will  naturally  afterwards  be  always 
seeking  for  knowledge  from  books,  from 
teachers,  from  nature,  in  all  these  branches 
which  at  any  time,  may  be  of  importance  to 
him.  It  is  of  much  importance  that  a  correct 
notion  of  the  real  aim  of  education  should  be 
impressed  on  you  to-night,  when  we  are  here 
to  inaugurate  the  commencement  of  that  wide 
scheme  of  technical  education  which  the  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  have,  after  mature 
deliberation,  generously  seen  fit  now  to  enter 
on.  In  the  future  we  hope  to  have  special 
classes  for  a  variety  of  technical  subjects, 
and  we  shall  look  to  you,  guided  by  your  own 
wants,  to  choose  for  us,  to  a  great  extent, 
what  those  subjects  shall  be  ;  but,  just  for 
the  present,  we  must  be  contented  with  only 

a  few  branches  of  technical  education  

Magneto-electricity,  as  you  no  doubt  all 
know,  was  discovered  by  Faraday,  and  is  one 
of  the  beautiful  examples  of  the  importance 
of  studying  elementary  principles.  Faraday 
was  not  a  student  at  a  university,  spending 
money  and  time  in  learning  the  conventional 
accomplishments  of  a  gentleman,  but  he  was 
the  son  of  a  blacksmith  who  had,  by  hard 
work,  to  earn  his  own  living.  Faraday  knew 
that  motion  could  produce  electricity  with 
the  ordinary  glass  electrical  machine,  and 
that  the  electricity  so  produced  could,  in  its 
turn,  set  up  motion,  as  in  the  pitch-ball 
telegraph  worked  by  Sir  Francis  Ronalds. 
He  knew  that  difference  of  temperature  could 
produce  an  electric  current,  and  the  electric 
current  could  in  its  turn  produce  heat  or 
difi'srence  of  temperature.  Consequently 
Faraday  felt  sure  that,  since  an  electric 
current  can  produce  a  magnet,  a  magnet 
must,  in  some  way,  be  able  to  create  an  elec- 
tric current.  But  his  attempts  were  baffled 
time  after  time  ;  failure,  failure  only,  was  the 
result ;  yet  buoyed  up  with  hope,  still  per- 
severing with  that  dogged  earnestness  which 
is  the  characteristic  of  an  Englishman,  he  at 
length  arrived  at  this  all-important  discovery, 
— to  produce  a  current  with  magnet  it  is  no 
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use  placing  the  magnet  this  way  or  that  way 
relatively  to  the  coil,  hut  you  must  have 
motion  of  the  one  relatively  to  the  other. 
When  Faraday  first  made  this  discovery  in 
1831,  I  have  no  doubt  many  people  thought 
it  a  very  pretty  scientific  experiment,  but  not 
likely  to  be  of  any  practical  use.  Yet  to  what 
a  host  of  practical  purposes  has  it  been  applied 
during  the  last  forty  years  !  We  now  see 
that  the  invention  of  the  galvanic  battery, 
such  as  we  are  using  for  producing  the  elec- 
tric light  in  this  hall,  is  beginning  to  sink  in 
Importance  before  magneto- electric  induc- 
tion ;  for  how  do  we  get  those  strong  cur- 
rents to  produce  the  electric  lights  of  the 
present  day  on  the  Thames  Embankment, 
Waterloo  Bridge,  or  nearer  still,  in  Alders- 
gate  Station  ?  By  magneto-electric  iuduc- 
tion.  How  do  we  get  these  sparks  with  this 
RuhmkotiTs  coil,  which  enables  us  to  imitate 
lightning  on  a  small  scale,  and  so  to  devise 
by  experiment  lightning-jjrotectors  for  our 
telegraph  lines  ?  By  magneto-electric  in- 
duction. We  might  go  on  multiplying  indefi- 
nitely examples  to  prove  that  a  general 
knowledge  of  elementary  principles  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  every  man,  whatever 
be  his  ti'ade.  George  Stephenson,  but  a 
coal-miner,  and  yet  the  practical  inventor  of 
the  present  locomotive  engine,  understood 
that  fully.  No  Institute  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Technical  Education  was  founded 
for  him  ;  no  city  companies  lent  him  a  help- 
ing hand  ;  and  yet  he  set  himself  to  study 
the  principles  of  mechanics  when  he  had  only 
just  succeeded,  with  great  dilBculty,  from  his 
absence  of  leisure  and  instruction,  in  teach- 
ing himself  to  read  and  write,  as  he  sat  by 
the  engine  fire.  The  account  of  his  experi- 
ments to  discover  a  form  of  miner's  safety 
lamp  is  a  living  exemplificatin  of  the  rule 
attributed  to  Bacon,  but,  in  reality,  given 
long  before  by  the  painter  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  : — "  Begin  with  observations,  go  on 
with  experiments,  and,  supported  by  both, 
try  to  find  a  law  and  a  cause."  Starting 
with  his  own  idea  that,  in  order  to  prevent 
fire-damp  exploding,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  gas  should  pass  through  the  lamp  at  a 
certain  velocity,  Stephenson  arrived,  after 
many  experiments,  at  the  all-important 
result,  discovered  quite  independently  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  that  wire-gauze,  if  the 
meshes  are  of  sufficient  fineness,  cuts  a  mass 
of  gas  into  two  portions,  one  of  which  can  be 
ignited  without  the  other  catching  fire  or 
exploding.  And,  realising  so  fully  as  he  did 
the  advantages  of  education,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  he  strained  every  nerve  to 
have  his  son  Robert  well  taught,  and  even 
Bent  him  to  the  Edinburgh  University, 
where,  in  six  months,  he  is  said  to  have 
acquired  as  much  knowledge  as  takes  many 
ordinary  students  three  years  to  learn.  And 
why  to  Edinburgh  University,  and  not  to 
some  nearer  English  college  ?  Because,  at 
that  time,  there  was  no  in.stitution  where  the 
means  of  a  man  like  George  Stephenson, 
only  one  step  removed  in  position  from  that 
of  an  ordinary  miner,  could  obtain  even  a 
decent  scientific  education.  Our  country 
baa,  indeed,  not  continued  in  its  former  state 
of  prosperity.  Years  ago  France,  Germany, 
and,  above  all,  Switzerland,  set  themselves 
the  same  question  [the  higher  education 
of  the  working  classes] ,  but  instead 
of  waiting,  like  ourselves,  for  time  to  give 
the  sad  response,  they  foresaw  it,  and,  by 
f<j3tering  technical  education,  have  absorbed 
into  their  countries  some  of  the  industries  of 
the  world.  Tlie  city  and  canton  of  Zurich, 
having  once  grasped  that  their  system  of 
national  education  was  defective  in  modern 
practical  science,  vied  with  each  other  in 
providing  funds  for  the  complete  equip- 
ment and  support  of  a  technical  university. 
And  yet  another  nation,  small  and  apart  from 
the  world,  a  people,  like  the  Swiss,  dwelling 
in  a  mountainous  country,  and  like  them,  too, 
dearly  loving  their  pine-clad  hills— the 
Japanese — have  set  us  an  example  that 'our 
ambition  should  lead  us  to  emulate.  Much 
have  we  heard  of  Japanese  art,  much  have 
we  aeen  of  .Japanese  lacquer,  .Japanese  fans  ; 
but  only  a  few  of  us  are  acquainted  with  the 


Japanese  modern  technical  education.  Ten 
years  ago  a  feudal  country,  tyrannised  over 
by  barons,  with  power  of  life  and  death  in 
their  hands  distracted  by  the  conUict  between 
the  rightful  sovereign  and  their  hereditary 
military  usurper,  that  nation  whom  we  re- 
garded as  barbarous,  that  nation  of  whose 
manners  we  were  comparatively  ignorant, 
whose  very  modes  of  thought  are  so  different 
from  our  own  that  we  can  hardly  be  said  to 
understand  them  now, — that  people  had  but 
three  years  emei'ged  from  a  state  almost  of 
slavery,  when  up  grew,  in  its  very  midst,  a 
technical  college,  with  a  staff  of  carefully- 
chosen  English  professors,  with  its  labora- 
tories, its  class-rooms,  museums,  libraries, 
and  workshops,  costing  Japan, — a  poor 
country,  be  it  remembered, — at  least  ^  12,000 
a  year  to  support,  and  many  thousands  to 
build.  And  to  enter  and  study  at  this  college 
neither  money,  nor  position,  nor  any  qualifi- 
cation is  necessary,  but  ability  and  desire  to 
study ;  so  that  working  at  the  lathe,  or 
conning  over  their  books  in  the  class-room, 
or  experimenting  in  the  laboratory,  may  now 
be  seen,  side  by  side,  the  young  noble  and 
the  young  artisan.  An  example  to  emulate, 
did  I  say  ?  The  city  companies  have  given 
us  the  opportunity ;  let  us  show  that  we 
appreciate  it.  They  do  not  propose  merely 
to  teach  each  man  his  trade  or  business,  for 
that  he  can  best  learn  in  the  woi'kshop  or 
counting-house  ;  nor  have  they  any  idea  of 
merely  grounding  you  in  elementary  arith- 
metic, since  that  you  can  learn  at  school ; 
they  do  not  start  by  building  handsome 
edifices,  although  they  have  already  sub- 
scribed many  thousands  for  erecting  in 
Loudon  a  large  central  technical  college  ; 
but  what  they  have  done  is  henceforth  to  put 
on  one  side  more  than  £15,000  a  year  of  their 
own  money  to  give  you  from  now  that  edu- 
cation which  will  enable  you  to  commence 
doing  what  George  Stephenson,  in  these 
words,  half  a  century  ago,  urged  on  you : — 
"  Learn  for  yourselves,  think  for  yourselves, 
make  yourselves  masters  of  principles,  per- 
severe, be  industrious,  and  then  there  will  be 
no  fear  for  you." 
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A  Clerical  Brick  Maker. — At  the  Belfast 
Police  Court  the  llev.  loaac  Nelson  was  summoned 
for  £1  10b.,  amount  of  poor  rate.  The  collector 
having  been  examined,  Mr.  McErlean,  solicitor  for 
defendant,  said  his  client  had  been  described  in 
pamphlets,  and  also  in  the  suminons  issued  against 
him,  as  a  "  brick  manufacturer."  This  he  con- 
sidered as  a  libel  on  his  character,  and  he  tliought 
he  would  refuse  to  pay  the  rate.  There  was  also 
great  inequality  in  rating  ag  compared  with  last 
year.  The  Mayor  said  it  was  no  disgrace  to  he  a 
brick  manufacturer,  and  gave  a  decree  for  the 
amount. 

Steam  on  Tramways. — The  Grand  Jury 
the  County  Dublin  met  on  Monday  last  to  consider 
an  application  liy  the  Dublin  Southern  Tramway 
Company  to  use  steam  power  on  their  line  between 
Baggot-street  and  Blackrock.  Mr.  Joseph  Kineaid, 
C.  E.,  gave  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  engines, 
when  properly  constructed,  made  no  noise,  and 
(here  could  be  no  objection  to  them.  Under  proper 
regulations,  they  could  not  he  a  nuisance,  or  affect 
ordinary  Irafhc.  They  had  been  in  use  in  Glasgow 
forever  two  years.  After  deliberation,  the  Grand 
Jury  adopted  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  applica- 
tion. 

The  Dlverston  Shutters. — In  the  race  for 
attainment  of  perfection  in  items  of  articles  that 
demand  the  attention  of  architects,  builders,  and 
the  general  public,  we  are  glad  to  find  that  Messrs. 
Salmon  Barnes  and  Co.  are,  with  their  revolving 
shutters  not  only  holding  their  own,  but  striding  far 
ahead  of  other  firms  who  have  long  been  before 
the  public.  They  have  lately  introduced  some  im- 
portant 8|)ecialitie8  and  improvements  as  well  in  the 
shutters  themselves  as  in  the  manner  of  fixing. 
The  third  edition  of  their  illustrated  catalogue  (a 
copy  of  which  is  before  us)  shows  many  novel  uses 
to  which  their  shutters  may  be  applied,  amongst 
the  rest  to  close  in  fire-places,  with  the  double 
purpose  of  acting  as  an  excellent  blower  lor  the  fire. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  R  —Several  papers  on  the  subject  will  be  fouad  la  our  back 
vulumcs. 


The  Ihish  Institute — We  print  some  of  the  letters  we  have 
received,  suKKCsti^d  by  the  report  of  the  proceediiiKS  of  tli« 
Institute,  published  in  our  last  issue.  We  leave  the  m;itter 
for  the  presi'iit  In  the  bunds  of  our  com«p'  ndents.  Let 
them  thresh  it  out,  or  rather  thresh  sometliinK  practical  and 
usi'lul  out  of  It  it  they  can  do  so. 

Sanitas. — Head  the  paper  on  "Bad  I'bimhing"  in  presei.t 
issue.  Had  mortar  and  brick  are  had  thiiics  enough,  hut 
bad  .sanitary  appliances,  and  scamped  plumbmg  would 
make  the  liest  lunlt  house  a  most  unhealthy  one  to  live  in. 

A  CAKi'KNTKit  — In  the  works  of  Price  and  I'ain  several  pooU 
examples  of  framed  roofs  will  be  found,  and,  if  we  rememli'T 
arlKht,  also  in  tlie  Irish  work  bv  .lohn  Ahenm.  This  old 
treatise,  published  in  Dublin  about  1759,  is  now  very  scarce, 
and  seldom  to  be  met  with.  Hiddell's  works  (American) 
on  carpentry,  and  his  treatise  with  cardboaid  models  on 
Stair-BuildiTig  and  Hand-Uailinc  are  procurable  in  London, 
and  are,  on  the  wnole,  very  good  treatises,  and  simple, 
clear,  and  practif^al. 

T.  C— You  will  find  what  you  are  looking  for  in  Thorn's 
Directory. 

ToLKA. — The  "  classic  "  stream  has  of  late  years  become  a 
very  filthy  one  between  the  Waterfall  in  Richmond  and  its 
outlet  at  Annesley  Bridge.  Let  the  Drumcondra  Towntihip 
take  a  note  of  it.    The  chief  causes  areol'vions. 

Recbivho— A.  S.,  Corofin  (in  our  next'— D.  J.  C,  Cork  (will 
reply  in  a  few  days) — F.  P.— C.  D.  M.  D. — Artisan  Dwel- 
lings Schemes— S.  S— LL.D.  (thanks)— R  H.A.— W.  R.  S  , 
London — A  Provincial  Architect  (to  band; — C.E.,  Cork — 
J.  M.— P.  P.,  &c. 


TENDERS. 


For  building  a  new  barrack  and  station 
for  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police,  at  the 
corner  of  Store-street  and  Talbot-place  ;  and 
for  taking  down  old  buildings  and  removing 
the  materials.    We  give  the  names  of  con- 


Beckett 

..  £5,000 

Nolan 

£4  240 

Carotin 

..  4.6110 

O'llare 

5.155 

Connolly  .. 

..  4,570 

Pemberton  .. 

4,6U0 

Cormack 

..  4,648 

4,7oO 

Fitzpatiick,  Bros. 

..  4,500 

Stubbs  and  Brodigan 

4,a»0 

Gahan 

..  4,7ii0 

Tyrrell 

4,:5(; 

Hammond 

..  4,775 

Tighe 

4.1^80 

Jackson 

..  4.158 

Wardrop 

6,190 

Kelly 

..  6,250 

Worthington 

S.9iS 

Meade  and  Son 

..  5,050 

4,157 

Murphy 

..  4,950 

— General  Anzeiyer, 

NOTICE. 

It  is  to  he  distinctly  under  stood  that  although 
we  give  place  to  letters  of  correspondents,  we  do 
not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  our 
readers  notes  of  works  in  contemplation  or  in 
progress  in  town  or  country.  No  charge  is 
made  for  insertion. 

KATES  OP  SDBSCRIPTION  TO  IRISH  BDILDElt. 
(Town.)      s.    d.  I  (Post.)      s.  d. 

Yearly  .  .  6  0  j  Yearly  ..80 
Half-yearly  3  0  I  Half-yearly  4  0 
Quarterly    .    1    6  |  Quarterly    .    2  0 

Payable  in  adrance. 
*^*  Stamps  may  be  remitted  in  payment  of 

small  amounts. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  be 

made  payable  to  Mr.  Peter  Roe,  42,  MabboL- 

street,  Dublin. 


WILLIAM    ROBERTSON     AND  CO., 
ENGINEERS,  MILLWRIGHTS, 
BKA.SSFOUNDEKS,  &c. 

Seville  Engineering-  Works,  Sheriff-st.,  Dublin, 

Have  for  Sale  several  Steam  F.iigine.s,  of  own  design  and  make, 
nearly  complete.  Improved  Water  Heaters,  of  our  corrugated 
shell  pipe  description,  and  also  those  of  the  open  cistL-rn  class, 
which  heat  the  teed  water  up  to  about  200  degrees  with  ex- 
haust steam.  Have  always  on  hand  ready,  the  several 
de.scripti(ms  of  Hoberison's  Unit  Safety  Valves,  for  testing 
safety  valves  and  pressure  gauges,  on  high  pressure  sieam 
boilers,  and  double  ones  for  kitchen  back  boilers;  they  are 
simple  and  safe,  and  not  expensive,  nor  liable  to  get  out  uf 
order. 

Band  Saws  for  fixing  on  wooden  pillar,  with  3  ft.  6  in.  squara 
faced  up  iron  tables,  and  3  ft.  or  larger  pulleys 

Improved  Hydraulic  Rams  of  a  new  design,  the  first,  a  .3-in. 
one,  is  working  on  its  fifth  year  without  ever  stopjiing  or  re- 
quiring repair,  certified  to  be  raising  300  gallons  of  water  70 
tt.  higli  per  hour,  through  a  long  discharge  pipe.  A  5-iu. 
one  erected  at  Railway  Station,  Maryborough,  throws  over 
1,21  0  gallons  per  hour. 

A  pair  of  Launch  Engines  and  Boiler,  also  a  new  horizontal 
Launch  Tubular  Holler,  6  ft.  3  in.  by  3  ft.  6  in.  Please  apply 
for  references,  Ac,  for  any  of  the  above. 

Repairs  to  steam  and  other  Machinery  promptly  attended  to. 

Prices  moderate,  and  workmanship  first-class,  or  such  as 
may  be  required. 


LEADED  WINDOWS. 

LEADED  SCREENS  AND  PANELS 

For  Churches,  Schools,  Screens.  Door  Panels, 
Staircase  Windows,  &c  , 

Made  in  Plain  Sheet  Glass,  Cathedral,  Tinted,  Sheet,  and 
llolled,  and  Richly  C'  loun  d  or  Staiued  Glass. 
Estimates  free 

T.  Dockrell,  Sons,  Martin,  &  Co., 

WINDOW  GLASS  MERCHANTS, 
4:1  9*t\i.  4iieorKe'!!i-*«ti'eet,  JUublin. 

fMr"  Experienced  workmen  sent  to  all  parts  to  take  tem- 
plates, uieasuieincins,  and  fit  up  the  work. 
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TMPEIMSriABLE  TESSELATED  PAVE- 

1    MICWJ'S.— II.  SIMI  IIOUPIC  AND  SON,  AKonts  to  Miiw 
and  Co.,  me  prcpurcd  to  supply  I)esi){ii8  for  Floors  of 
Chnrclu-8, Cousei  viitdries,  Entnici-  Hulls,  uiul  l'H«sa(!i;s,witli 
proper  Workmen  to  l:iy  tliem  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 
VariouRspecinien.s  inav  he  seen  at  their  Wareroonis, 
11  ANi>  12,  COIiK-lIILL.  DUBLIN. 

])OOLEY'S  PATENT  WEIGHING  MA- 

i      CUINICS. — These  Machines  arc  used  upon  the  principal 
railways  of  Great  liritam,  and  are  unrivalled  for  accuracy. 
Spcciiuensinay  be  seen,  and  evoryinforniatlonobtaincd  from 
//.  SIliTllDRPK  AND  tiON, 
11  <t  12.  f;f;/(A'  HILL.  bUIILIN 

UNION  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY. 
The  very  beautiful  article  of  Plate  Glass,  manufactured 
by  tliiscompauy,  can  lie  had  at  the  price  of  the  lowest  in  the 
Diarki  t,  shipped  to  any  I'ort  in  Ireland. 

H.  SIliTHOlil'K  AND  SON,  ABentsfor  Ireland, 
11  AND  12,  COliK-lIILL,  DUBLIN. 

HYDRAULIC  Engineering,  Plumbing,  and 
(iasflltiuj?.— Wc  are  extensively  engaged  a.i  .Sanitary 
Kncineers,  and  t'uarautee  that  the  details  of  work  will  ho 
sienlilleally  carried  out  under  personal  and  cfHcient  euper- 
9l  Ml,     '-^  Kttiinates  free 

ItCJOKS,  rilOM AS,  *  CO.,  SACKVILLE-PLACiC,  UUBLIM 

JLoiiilon  Portland  Oment. 

KVIOHT,  BEVAN  <t  STUliCE. 

'piIE  Subscriber  has  dischargcii  the  foliow- 

-I  inc  Car(;ocs  best  London  Portland  Cement  of  the  above 
•niineut  firm,  which  manufactures  only  the  best  article  with 
iealed  tics,  in  ba^s  and  casks. 

"  Alfred,"  IHO  tons.  May. 

Ocean  Maid,"  17.^>  tons,  June. 
"  Walter  Ulrick,"  IKH  Ions.  July. 
"  K.  Fisher,"  182  tons,  1st  AuRuit. 
"  Desdemona,"  10.^  tons,  .September. 

Now  dischari;inK  In  Custom  House  Docks. 
Testimonials  from  the  lOnt'iueers  of  tlie  United  Kingdom, 
Continent,  &c,,  as  to  quality,  where  It  has  been  used  for  a 
■umber  of  years,  viz.  : — 

J.  W.  BAZM.GKTTK,  C.E.,  London. 

I),  and  T.  .Stephknson,  C  E.,  Edinburch. 

J.  CooDK,  C.E.,  Lsle  of  Man  Harbour  Works. 

B.  B.  Stonhv,  C  E.,  Dublin  I'ort  and  Docks. 

Lucas  Bnos.,  London  Contractors. 

J.  N.  Douglas,  C.E  ,  Trinity  House,  London. 

CITY    S  A  W  MILLS, 

66  and  67  THOMAS-STIiEET. 

JOSEPH  KELLT. 


WHITE  BRICK. 

THE  Snbscribers,  as  Agents  for  Ireland  for 

J.  Messrs.  Allan  and  Marm,  of  Glasgow,  would  invite  the 
attention  of  Architects  and  Builders  to  the  unrivalled  Brick 
manufactured  by  this  Firm. 

The!,t  are.  in  every  respect,  superior  to  any  other  White  Brick 
manufactured. 

Samples  and  Price  Lists  will  be  sent  on  application  to 
W.  D.  IlKNDEKSON  &  SONS, 
12    VICTOUlA-STKEEr,  BELFAST. 


Important  to  Landowners,  Farmers,  Builders, 
and  others. 


TOPPING  &  ATHERTON. 

Of  the  North  Lancashire  Brick  and  Tile  Works, 

Stocks  Bridge,  Preston, 

Beg  to  intimate  that  they  have  now  on  hand  and  ready  for 
•bipment  the  largest  Stock  of 

BRICKS  AND  TILES 

m  Lancashire;  and.  beiuK  close  to  the  P.iver  Ribble  Quay, 
have  every  facility  for  shipping  their  goods  at  moderate  prices. 

A  trial  is  respectfully  solicited.    Postal  address  as  above. 


'SmrE  EIilVIS  BRAND" 

London  Portland  Cement, 

JIauufattuied  by 

FRANCIS  $c  C?„  VAUXHALL, 

Obtained  First  Prize  at  Paris  Exhibition,  1878. 

(Sole  Ageiils— BO¥o,  s-OT^,  &  Co. 

We  liave  large  stocks,  both  in  bags  and  casks. 
Prices  particularly  low  at  present,  and  special  quotations  to  large 
consumers. 

We  are  also  in  position  to  deliver  through  Uie  city  and  suburbs 
ROMAN  CEMENT, 

PARIAN  CEMENT, 

PLAS'l  lC  (English  and  Foreign), 
ROACH  LIME,  and 

HYDRAULIC  LIME. 
Prices  of  which  tee  shall  hare  pleasure  in  quoting  on  application 

BO'S'ID,   SOIST,    <Sc  CO., 
ROGERSON'S  QUAY. 

Dublin,  1879. 

TO  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

HAVING  purchased  the  famous  Quarry  of 
the  late  Mr.  O'Reilly.  I  am  now  in  a  position,  together 
■with  my  own  Quarries,  to  supply  all  my  customers  and  other 
paities,  on  the  shortest  notice,  with  the  largest  and  brighteat 
Stones  to  be  procured,  at  most  moderate  prices. 

WILLIAM  OSBORNE,  Proprietor, 
BALLYNOCKEN,  BLESSINGTON,  CO.  WICKLOW. 


WE  are  now  Sole  Agents  for  Messrs.  J.  B. 
WHITE    Si    BROTHERS'    LONDON  PORTLAND 
CEMENT. 

We  hold  large  Stocks  of 

TIMBER, 
SLATES. 
CEMENT. 
PLASTER, 
JRONMONGEKT,  and 
JOINERY  GOODS, 

Tlioma!4  &  f'liarlpK  IVIarfin, 

NORTH    WALL   SAW    MILLS,  DUBLIN. 


N 


OIlTHUMBEllLAXD  SAW 

AND  JOINERY  WORKS. 


MILLS 


TIMBER,  SLATES,  BliirKS,  TILES,  SEWER  PIPES, 
HOME   AND   FOREIGN    FLOORING.   MOULDINGS,  iio. 
SPRUCE,  PINE,  MAllOtiANY,  and  other  LEAVES, 
SCANTLINGS,  and  SLABS. 

EVERY  DESCniPriON  OF  JOINERY  WORK. 

NORTHUMBEULAND  SAW  MILLS  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 
LOWKR  ABIJliY  STREET. 


ROOFING  SLATES. 

THE  Subscriber  is  now  di.sciiarging  in  Custom 

JL      IIou    I)ock.s,  ex  "  ('atherine,"  from  New  York: — 
49.111)0    24"  X  14"    Ist  (juality  Green  American  Slates 
4«,0UO    24"  X  14"         do.       Blue       do.  do. 
This  is  a  splendid  shipment.   Buyers  should  call  and  inspect 
quality.    1  will  sell  cheap  during  the  discharge. 

WILLIAM  GRAHAM, 

3  BERKSFORD  PLACE,  DUBLIN. 

P.S.  I  have  always  on  hands  u  large  stock  of  limber, 

Deals,  Flooring  Boards,  itc.,  which  will  be  sold  on  very 
favourable  terms. 


TlinBKR,    WI..%TK««,  dc. 

Deals— St.  John's,  Mliiimichi.  (Juebec,  and  Red. 

Timber— Pilch  Pine.  Yellow  I'iue.  and  Memel. 

Flooring  Boards — 1st  quality  Norway  }  and  1  in. 

Latliwuod  and  Plastcj  ing  Laths. 

Slates  — Bangor,  American,  and  Carnarvon. 

Clay  Goods— -Sewer  Pipes,  Flooring  Tiles,  Fire  Bricks, 

Fronting  Bricks.  Ac. 
Mouldings,  Architraves,  Norway  Poles,  &c. 

JOHN  M  FEERAN  AND  CO., 
1  BERESFOUU-PL.\CE.    Stores— CusroM  HousK  Docu. 


,D0CKRELL,SONS,MAR1 

i^cj'  Ttslinionials  qh  applicattun. 


PATENT  OFFICE,  DUBLIN. 

T    K.  FAHIE  and  SOX,  Consulting  Engi- 

U  •  neers  and  Patent  Agents.  2  NASSAU-STREET, 
DUBLIN,  transact  every  description  of  business  in  reference 
to  Patents  for  Inventions.  Registration  of  Designs,  Copyrights, 
Trade  Marks.  &c.  Instructions  tree,  and  Patentees  advised  as 
to  the  practice  of  Patent  Law,  &e. 


JAMES  GIBSON  AND  SON, 
i3ccoratov^,  Jirc, 

49    AND    50  MARY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

Works  executed  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Designs 
and  Estimates  furnished. 

THE    NEW    "OTTO"    SILENT  GAS 

1  ENGINE. 

J.  EDMUNDSON  &  CO. 

Are  Agents  for  the  sale  of  tliese  Engines, 
Which  require  neither  boiler,  stoker,  nor  attendance. 
They  work  well  and  economically. 

J.  E.  &  CO.  supply  the 
PATENT   ATMOSPHERIC  GaS  MACHINE, 

for  Lighting  Country  Mansions,  Manufactories,  &c., 
with  good  and  cheap  Gas. 

ENGINKF.HING  WORKS  ANTl  OFFICES, 

S3  TO  36  CAPEL-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


MESSPvS.  EARLEY  and  POWELLS  beg 
to  announce  that  Messrs.  John  Hardraan  and  Co.,  of 
No.  1,  Upper  Camden-street,  have  resigned  the  business  of 
Artists,  Sculptors,  Church  Painters,  and  Jletal  Workers,  in 
their  favour. 

Earley  and  Powells  h.ive  added  to  the  above  mentioned 
business  the  Painting  and  Staining  of  Windows  for  ecclesias- 
tical and  domestic  buildings,  under  the  management  of  Jlr. 
Henry  Powell,  who  conducted  the  Stained  Glass  Department 
of  J.  H.  and  Co.,  Birmingliam  forinany  years. 

Mr.  Thomas  Earley  is  the  only  Church  Decoratorliving  who 
was  tanght  his  profession  bj  tlie  late  A.  Welby  Pugin. 

E.  and  P.  being  thoroughly  practical  men  in  each  Depart 
ment,  are  enabled  to  supply  real  artistic  work  at  a  moderate 
cost.  They,  therefore,  respectfully  solicit  the  patronage  of 
the  Clergy  and  Gentry  of  Ireland. 

CAMDEN-STREET  WORKS,  DUBLIN. 


DOS  S,    M  U  11  11  A  Y,    AND    C  0,, 

it   Engineers,  Plumbers,  Brass  Founders,  and  Lead 
Merchants,  ttc. 
91,  92,  and  93  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET,  DUBLIN, 
DUNLOE-sr..  BALLINASLOE. 
And  WESTPORT. 

PAINTING,  DECORATING,  and  PAPER 

X  HANGINGS. 

WZZ.Z.XAni  W&IOKT, 

BRITISH  i:  I'OltKlaN  I'AI'EIi  IIA.\UIN(IS  IMPORTER, 

X    H  E  N  It  Y-ST  I!  E  E  T,  DUBLIN. 
Decorative  and  Plain  Painting  in  all  its  branches  executed  !■ 
a  sujicrior  style  and  most  permanent  manner 
in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
at  prices  that  will  be  Ibinid  moderate. 
Paper  Hai'giiigs.  Decorations,  and  Borders  in  great  variety, 
including  the  latest  novelty  In  (Jid  English  or 

(^ueen  Anne  desiuns, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  most  (expensive  quality. 
Estimates  /urnished. 

WILLIAM  WRIGHT,  Decorator  and  Painter, 

•3  HENRY-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


1.5  Upper  Gloucester-street,  Dubll«. 

ROBERT  MAN  NIX, 

C^urt^  &  gittbitcttural  ^ttorutor  &  |lninltr. 

Estimates  furnished  for  the  Decoration  of  Chancels,  Bap- 
tisteries, Halls,  and  Special  Apartments,  in  any  of  the  various 
styles.  Figure-pieces,  Panelling,  Organ  Pipe.',  Fiiizcs  and 
Dados,  Diapering,  Illuminated  Scrolls  i>n  Zinc,  and  Orna- 
mental Painting  of  every  description  executed  In  a  superior 
manner,  at  a  moderate  cost. 


I) LATE  r;iass  Window.s,  Lead  Lights,  and 
Stained  Windows  made  and  glazed  in  any  pat t  of  Ireland. 
Purchasers  may  .select  smy  combination  of  colors  they  consider 
most  effective.  Priced  designs  free. 

BliOOKS,  THOMAS,  »'  Co.,  SACK VILLE- PLACE,  DUBLIN 


BEVIS'S  BUILDERS'  PRICE  BOOK. 

AND  GUIDE  FOR  ESI  IMATES.    Price  :!s. ;  Postage,  3d. 
"Practical  experience  turned  to  good  account." — Building 
News       '  The  prices  have  been  carefully  calculated." — Buii- 
der's  Reporter. 

BEVIS'S  BUILDERS'  BOOKKEEPING. 

ON  AN  IMPROVED  SY-TEM.    Price  Ss  ;  post  free. 
"  Has  been  adopted  with  excellent  results  " — lludder. 
"  A  concise,  simple,  and  accurate  guide." —  Ruddmg  NetM. 
"  The  system  is  simple,  and  should  be  on  the  desk  of  every 
Builder." — Builders'  H'eeWv  Reporter. 

BEVIS  <t:  CO.,  8  St  Martin's  Place.  Charing  Cross,  Lowloa. 


GOLD    LEA  F.— P  RICE    LIS  T.— 
Extra  deep  (pure)  Gold  Leaf,  £J,  per  book    Is.  .'!d. 

Deep   Is.  2Jd. 

Pale   Is.  Od. 

Three  Books  and  upwards  sent  by  post  or  rail,  free,  to  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  cash.  Discount  for  large 
qu.inllties.  No  foieign  Gold  Leaf  imi)orted.  Established 
upwards  of  30  ycais.    Every  Book  branded  with 

T.  PHILLIPS,  Gold  Beater,  13  Essex-qaay,  Dublin- 


TO  COACH  BUILDERS,  HOUSE  PAINTERS 
DECORATORS,  Ac. 

WE  beg  to  offer  the  finest  selection  of  Oils, 
COLOUi:.S,  PAINTS,  and  VARNISHES  on  the  best 
terms,  for,  as  all  the  Colours  are  ground  on  our  own  Premises 
by  steam  power,  we  are  in  a  position  to  compete  with  any 
house  in  tiie  trade. 

BOILEAU  AND  BOYD. 
STEAM  LEAD  AND  COLOUR  MILLS. 
91,  92  AND  93   BRI  DE-S  I  REET,  DUBLIN. 
Established  I7U0. 


MOST  DESIRABLE  BUILDING  GROU^D 

Carrigmahon,  Monkstown,  Cork. 
TO  BE  LET  in  LOTS  for  BUILDING, 

1  beautifully  situated  on  the  River  Lee,  between  Glenbrook 
and  Monkstown,  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  Steamboat 
Piers  and  Victoria  Baths.  An  aljundaiit  supply  of  the  purest 
spring  water  will  command  upper  storey  in  houses,  and  the 
sewerage  sjsteni  will  be  perfect. 

Plans  for  laying  out  tlie  grounds  and  erection  of  the  VillaJ 
have  been  prepared  by 

KEARNS  D.  ROCHE,  C.E.,  Architect, 
25  South  Mall,  Cork. 
A  long  lease  can  now  be  given.    For  particulars  apply  to 
W.  P.  CLARKE.  Estate  Agent, 

11)  JIarlboro'-street,  Cork. 


JEREMIAH  WADE, 

i^flonumnital  Jjculptor,  SlrtiSt, 

A  nd  General  Stonecutter, 
UPPER  BERKELEY-STREET, 

(opposite  the  Mater  Miserecordia  Hospital), 
DUBLIN. 

Irish  and  Foreign  Marble  Busts,  Figures,  Models,  Chimney 
Pieces,  Monuments,  Tombs,  Hcidsiones,  Table  Tops,  and 
Printers' Imposing  Stones,  &c..  manufactured  at  nearly  half 
the  usual  prices  Old  Monuments,  Tombs,  and  Headstones, 
Cle.med.  Polished,  and  Lettered  same  as  new.  Work  supplied 
to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 
In  consequence  of  the  public  fraud  and  exorbitant  charges 
often  and  so  justly  complained  of,  J.  W  solicits  bis  friends 
and  the  public  not  to  permit  their  credulity  to  be  imposed  on 
but  to  visit  his  establishment  and  choose  for  themselves, 

0    SHEPPARD  has  in   Stock  a  Great 

U»  Variety  of  MARBLE  CHIMNEY  PIECES  of  the  Finest 
Workmanship.  MONUMENTS,  CItESTS,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  ORNAMENTAL  WORK  excuted  in  .Marble. 

72  BLESSINGTON  STREET,  late  of  Obmond  Qoat. 
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THE 

LIFFEY  AND  DUBLIN  HARBOUK— 
PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

AECHiEOLOGICAL  AND  ENGINEERING  NOTES. 
FIFTH  PAPER. 

^^>-  ■  HE  construction  of 
the  embankment  or 
wall  running  out  from  the 
Clontarf  shore  towards  Pool- 
beg  Lighthouse,  appears  to 
Lave  been  a  long  cherished 
\!f  idea  of  the  Ballast  Board  ;  and, 
f  notwithstanding  the  several  plans 
*^  and  reports  submitted  from  time 
to  time  for  the  further  improvement  of  the 
port,  the  Ballast  Board  clung  to  the  scheme 
of  the  Great  North  Wall,  believing  that  it 
would  constitute  the  most  complete  and 
efficient  work  towards  the  improvement  of 
the  navigation.  The  paper  of  Mr.  Griffith 
furnishes  a  clear  account  of  the  sundry 
schemes  projected  by  different  engineers 
eminent  in  their  day,  for  the  improvement  of 
the  harbour,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  until  at  last  in  1820  the 
Ballast  Board,  after  great  delay  and  many 
disappointments,  were  enabled  to  carry  out 
the  work  of  the  Great  North  or  Bull  Wall, 
which  has  proved  since  its  completion  of 
Buch  signal  advantage  to  the  port. 

In  1800  the  Directors-General  of  Inland 
Navigation,  when  applied  to  for  funds,  feel- 
ing the  want  of  further  information  respect- 
ing the  harbour,  instructed  Captain  Bligh  to 
xnake  a  survey  of  the  bay,  showing  the  depth 
of  the  water  in  the  river  and  upon  the  bay, 


and  giving  all  the  other  necessary  informa- 
tion on  tides  and  currents,  &c..  Anyone 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  harbour, 
or  who  has  examined  the  maps  and  surveys 
in  relation  thereto  existing  previous  to  the 
present  century,  must  know  that  a  really 
reliable  survey  was  one  of  the  wants  of  the 
time,  and  was  indispensable  before  further 
works  of  improvement  were  determined 
upon.  Bligh's  survey  is  on  a  scale  of  4  in. 
to  one  Irish  mile,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Griffith  it  is  the  first  survey  of  any  real, 
value  of  the  river  and  bay.  Mr.  Rennie  who 
was  subsequently  consulted,  and  projected  a 
scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbour 
was  fully  conscious  of  the  value  of  Bligh's 
work  and  the  accuracy  of  his  surroundings 
about  the  bay,  for  he  checked  them  for  his 
own  information  shortly  after  the  survey  was 
made. 

From  Bligh's  survey  it  was  found  that  the 
bar  extended  in  the  form  of  a  hook  across  the 
entrance  to  the  river,  the  deepest  or  south 
channel  being  between  the  lighthouse  and  the 
point  of  the  hook,  where  there  was  8  ft.  in  depth 
at  low  water  of  spring  tides,  while  in  a  direct 
line  seaward  across  the  bar  there  was  only  a 
depth  of  5  ft.  Mr.  Griffith  explains  in  a 
note  that  Captain  Bligh's  datum  is  not 
accurately  defined,  but  it  was  probably  in 
extreme  low  water,  like  the  Ordnance  datum 
for  Ireland,  which  is  1'43  ft.  below  Mr.  Giles' 
datum.  According  to  Captain  Bligh  the 
depth  of  the  water  in  the  south  channel  of 
the  bar  was  greater  than  almost  any  other 
part  of  the  harbour,  that  in  fact  as  regards 
navigation  no  bar  existed.  Bligh's  attention 
was  therefore  turned  to  the  improvement  of 
the  channel  up  to  the  city,  and  he  recom. 
mended  a  wall  should  be  built  along  the  north 
side  of  the  channel  from  the  east  end  of  the 
north  quay  wall  as  far  as  Poolbeg.  The 
width  between  the  north  and  south  walls  at 
Ringsend  was  to  be  700  ft.,  increasing  to 
2,000  ft.  at  the  lighthouse.  Had  this  work 
been  carried  out  the  Liffey  in  appearance 
would  have  been  continued  as  an  embanked 
river  to  Poolbeg.  Bligh's  object  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  north  wall  was  to  confine 
the  waters  of  the  Liffey  and  the  Dodder  to 
their  legitimate  channels  at  all  states  of  the 
tide,  and  prevent  them  from  spreading  over 
the  north  or  Clontarf  strand.  He  also  hoped 
to  gain  the  advantage  of  the  upland  waters 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  navigable 
channel  free  from  deposit,  while,  in  addition, 
the  sand  brought  down  by  the  Tolka  from  the 
northern  strand  could  no  longer  be  carried 
into  the  channel.  By  confining  the  flood 
tide  to  the  channel  Captain  Bligh  calculated 
its  velocity  would  be  increased,  and  the 
introduction  of  a  corresponding  additional 
volume  of  tidal  water  up  the  river  between 
the  quays.  Bligh  considered  the  defects  of 
the  old  channel  were  attributable  to  the 
irregular  line  of  the  Great  South  Wall,  and 
he  specially  found  fault  with  the  projection 
of  the  Pigeon  House  basin  into  the  channel. 
Here  we  think  he  was  right,  although  the 
evil  may  have  been  a  small  one  ;  but  obstruc- 
tions of  all  kinds  to  the  free  ebb  of  the  tide 
in  such  or  similar  situations  are  to  be  con- 
demned. Bligh  proposed  to  continue  the 
north  wall  of  the  Pigeon  House  basin  west- 
ward. Although  he  expected  the  construc- 
tion of  the  northern  wall  would  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  river  in  tidal  waters,  and 
their  keeping  the  channel  free  from  deposit, 
he  appears  to  have  acknowledged  that  it 
would  have  little  efifect  in  deepening  the 


channel  by  removing  existing  deposit.  Yet 
if  it  efi"ected  the  former  we  think  it  would 
effect  the  latter,  to  some  extent  at  least,  in 
process  of  time.  To  remove  existing  deposit 
Bligh  recommended  the  immediate  employ- 
ment of  350  men  and  50  barges  to  dredge  the 
channel  systematically,  under  careful  super- 
vision, and  that  this  work  should  in  any  case 
be  commenced  whether  the  construction  of 
the  wall  was  undertaken  or  not.  In  these 
latter  recommendations  Bligh  has  given 
sound  advice,  and  the  work  of  the  Ballast 
Board  from  Bligh's  time  down  to  the  present 
is  a  confirmation  of  the  usefulness  and  na 
cessity  of  systematic  dredging  in  the  harbour 
of  Dublin.  As  late  as  1846  the  Tidal 
Harbour  Commissioners  referring  to  Bligh'a 
scheme,  observe  : — "Had Bligh's  suggestions 
in  1801  been  acted  upon  at  once  Dublin 
Harbour  would  probably  have  been  in  a 
better  state  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  than 
it  is  now."  As  the  work  of  improvement 
was  not  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
Bligh's  suggestions,  it  becomes  necessary  now 
to  look  at  the  improvement  of  the  harbour 
from  other  points  of  view,  and  see  and 
acknowledge  if  we  can  whether  a  greater  and 
more  lasting  improvement  has  not  been 
effected  at  last  through  the  operations  of 
the  Ballast  Board  and  its  legitimate  succes- 
sor the  Dublin  Port  and  Docks  Board.  It 
may  be  that  Dublin  has  reason  to  feel  exceed- 
ingly proud  that  Bligh's  continuation  of  the 
north  quay  wall  was  not  continued  on  to 
Poolbeg  despite  the  conclusions  of  the  Tidal 
Harbour  Commission  in  1846.  In  1846  the 
Great  North  or  Bull  Wall  at  Clontarf  had 
only  been  about  twenty  years  completed,  but 
upwards  of  half  a  century  has  now  elapsed, 
and  its  efiects  for  good  or  evil  in  the  future 
navigation  of  the  port  can  now  be  pretty 
fully  estimated. 

Bligh's  scheme  appears  to  have  met  with 
considerable  favour,  and  his  proposed  wall 
was  considered  by  many  as  the  improvement 
most  suitable.    The  Directors  of  the  Inland 
Navigation  recommended  its  construction  in 
their  report  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the 
subject  was  referred  to  Sir  Thomas  Hyde 
Page,  who  commanded  the  Royal  Engineers 
in  Dublin  at  the  time.    He  approved  of  the 
proposal  on  the  ground  that  "  it  possibly 
might,  by  confining  the  flood  and  the  ebb 
tides  to  a  certain  channel,  cause  deeper  water 
between    the   bar   and   Dublin,   and  also 
through  the  south  and  east  channels  "  of  the 
bar.    He  counselled  great  caution  however, 
so  as  not  to  extend  the  wall  too  far  into  the 
bay,  lest  the  sand  should  accumulate  on  its 
south  face  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had 
already  on  the  south  side  of  the  great  south 
wall,  thus  forming  a  far  more  serious  bar 
across  the  river  entrance  than  existed  at  the 
date  of  his  report.    The  most  curious  part  of 
Sir  Thomas  Hyde  Page's  report,  viewed  in  the 
light  of  present-day  appearances  and  accom- 
plishments, is  his  recommendation  that  part 
of  the  bar  should  be  raised  with  old  hulks, 
fascines,  and  stones,  above  high-water  level 
to  form  an  island.     The  "  submerged  sea 
beach"  of  Mr.  Griffith,  or  a  part  thereof, 
would  by  Sir  Thomas  Hyde  Page's  scheme  be 
once  more  raised  above  the  waters — an  in- 
visible bar  transformed  into  a  visible  one. 
Certain  advantages,  however,  were  claimed 
for  this  Bar  Island  by  its  projector,  who  had 
an  eye,  perhaps,  to  building  a  fort  or  a 
Martello  tower  upon  it  for  the  future  defence 
of  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  occult  con- 
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siderations  on  the  part  of  Sir  Thomas  Hyde 
Page  and  his  friends,  the  public  only  knew  that 
the  advantages  claimed  for  tho  constrnotioa 
of  this  island  were,  tliat  it  would  afford  shelter 
to  the  harbour  entrance  and  Poolbeg  in 
easterly  winds,  and  tend  to  produce  increased 
depth  of  water  in  the  bar  channel.  This 
Dorthern  wall  was  estimated  to  cost  £168,000, 
and  the  works  on  the  bar,  including  a  light- 
house, £78,000,  making  a  total  of  £240,000. 
Here  would  have  been  an  expenditure  of 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money  for 
works  which  at  hest  were  but  hazardous 
experiments,  and  for  which  even  their  pro- 
jectors would  not  promise  more  than  a 
partial  improvement  to  tho  harbour  when 
completed.  There  was  a  certain  boldness  in 
them,  however,  but  as  far  as  the  construction 
of  the  northern  wall  went,  it  would  only  have 
been  a  piece  of  engineering  in  imitation  of  the 
south  wall.  Captain  Bligh's  and  Sir  T.  H. 
Page's  scheme  (1800,  1801)  is  very  distinctly 
laid  down  in  the  plate  accompanying  Mr. 
Griffith's  paper,  and  it  is  well  worthy  of 
examination  by  all  who  aro  interested  in  the 
history  of  tho  improvement  of  tho  harbour  of 
Dublin. 

The  Ballast  Board  towards  the  end  of  1801, 
at  the  request  of  the  Directors-General  of 
Inland  Navigation,  forwarded  a  statement  in 
support  of  their  scheme  for  the  formation  of 
the  Bull  Wall,  otherwise  known  as  the  great 
North  Wall,  in  contradistinction  to  the  North 
Quay  Wall  or  the  proposed  wall  of  Bligh  and 
Page's  schemes,  which  would  in  fact  have 
been  a  continuation  of  the  North  Wall  Quay. 
The  Ballast  Board  stated  that  they  looked 
for  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  the 
harbour,  to  the  admission  of  the  largest 
quantity  of  tidal  water,  and  to  the  reflux  of 
this  water  properly  directed.  They  felt  con- 
vinced that  the  upland  waters  of  the  Liffey 
and  the  Dodder  would  not  in  themselves  suf- 
fice under  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
to  effect  this  object.  They  pointed  out  that 
the  Liffey  was  unable  to  cleanse  the  narrow 
channel  through  the  city  between  the  quays, 
and  that  most  of  the  city  sewage  was 
deposited  in  the  channel  above  Eingsend. 

By  the  construction  of  the  wall  it  was 
urged  that  the  north  side  of  the  hai-bour 
would  receive  similar  advantages  to  those 
conferred  on  the  south  side  by  the  completion 
of  the  Great  South  Wall,  shelter  from  easterly 
winds,  and  the  stoppage  of  the  encroachment 
of  sand  from  the  North  Bull ;  while  the  for- 
mation of  a  deeper  channel  across  the  bar 
would  probably  result  from  the  ebb  being 
directed  through  the  contracted  entrance  at 
Poolbeg,  instead  of  expending  its  energies 
over  the  North  Bull.  These,  according  to 
Mr.  Griffith,  were  the  views  urged  and  held 
by  the  Ballast  Board.  Moreover,  the  Board 
claimed  for  their  proposed  wall  that  it  did 
not  run  counter  to  nature  beyond  what  was 
absolutely  necessary.  "  They  stated  that 
their  aim  was  to  assist  nature,  as  far  as  was 
practicable,  where  its  efforts  appeared  to  be 
usefully  directed,  and  that  they  expected,  on 
the  completion  of  the  northern  wall,  the  two 
great  piers  of  the  harbour  would  afford 
mutual  protection,  and  that  their  joint 
action  in  improving  the  bar  channel  would 
be  much  greater  than  could  result  from 
either  singly." 

The  Ballast  Board,  however  willing  to 
support  nature  by  supporting  and  carrying 
out  their  own  pet  scheme,  was  fated  to  be 
still  further  delayed  in  their  work  ;  and,  no 
doult,  looking  back  at  the  history  of  the 


improvement  from  our  present  standpoint, 
this  delay  proved  useful  to  the  Board. 

After  receiving  tho  statement  from  tho 
Ballast  Board,  the  Directors- General  next 
sought  tho  advice  of  Mr.  Ronnie,  whose 
scheme  we  will  now  pass  under  notice. 

Rennie  was  of  opinion,  after  reviewing  the 
labours  of  his  predecessors  towards  the  im- 
provement of  the  harbour,  that  "from  the 
little  good  that  has  been  produced  by  the 
extensive  works  already  executed  in  improv- 
ing the  depth  of  the  water  on  tho  bar  at 
Dublin  Harbour,  I  cannot  say  I  have  any 
very  sanguine  hopes  of  much  good  being 
produced  by  any  works  which  can  be  added 
at  a  moderate  expense.  The  scouring  away 
of  bars  is  but  an  uncertain  operation  at  best, 
and  can  only  be  done  by  bringing  additional 
water  to  act  on  them,  or  conforming  the 
action  of  what  water  there  is  to  a  narrow 
channel."  His  recommendations,  which  will 
bo  immediately  seen,  constituted  a  grand 
scheme,  at  least  from  a  financial  point  of 
view,  though  in  part  it  lacked  the  essentials 
of  an  efficient  one,  or  one  likely  to  prove  an 
effectual  and  enduring  piece  of  engineering 
in  connection  with  the  harbour.  His  first 
recommendation  comprised  almost  the 
favourite  idea  of  the  Ballast  Board,  which 
that  body  eventually  carried  out : — "  1st.  To 
build  a  pier  from  near  the  Spit  Buoy  of  the 
North  Bull  to  the  Clontarf  shore,  about  half 
a  mile  east  of  the  sheds  [of  Clontarf] ,  leaving 
an  opening  of  about  500  yards  between  its 
head  and  the  south  pier.  2nd.  To  embank 
the  South  Bull  so  as  to  enclose  about  1,300 
English  acres,  statute  measure,  and  to  make 
a  large  opening  in  the  south  wall,  near 
Ringsend,  to  admit  the  tide  into  this  space 
or  reservoir.  3rd.  To  make  low  jetties  on 
the  flat  shore  from  the  channel  towards  the 
Clontarf  shore,  to  direct  the  water  as  well  on 
the  south  as  on  the  north  side  to  the  ship 
channel  in  one  course,  and  both  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  flood  and  last  quarter  of  the 
ebb,  when  its  scouring  power  is  the  greatest." 

The  combined  capacity  of  the  northern 
and  southern  reservoirs  was  estimated  by 
Rennie  at  86,000,000  tons  of  water  at  spring 
tides,  and  by  the  formation  of  the  northern 
pier  this  large  body  of  water  was  calculated 
would  ebb  and  flow  through  the  contracted 
entrance  at  Poolbeg.  Notwithstanding 
the  providing  of  this  great  quantity  of 
water,  and  with  the  additional  assistance 
of  dredging  in  the  bar,  Rennie  was  still  of 
opinion  that  no  greater  permanent  increase 
than  1  ft.  in  depth  of  water  could  be  ex- 
pected. This,  it  must  be  confessed,  using 
the  words  of  Mr.  Griffith,  would  have  been 
a  small  result  for  the  estimated  expenditure 
of  £252,384.  If  any  greater  depth  was  to 
be  hoped  for,  both  the  northern  and  southern 
piers  would  have  to  be  extended  eastward, 
and  consequently  Rennie  was  prepared  to 
advise  their  extension.  He  believed  an  in- 
creased depth  of  3  ft.  might  be  obtained  if 
the  northern  pier  was  extended  1,100  yds., 
and  tho  southern  pier  800  yds.,  the  dredging 
of  the  bar  to  be  at  the  same  time  proceeded 
with,  and  continued  till  after  the  completion 
of  the  piers.  These  extensions,  and  the 
works  connected  with  them,  were  estimated 
at  £403,408,  bringing  up  the  amount  to  be 
expended  upon  the  improvements  to  the  sum 
of  £655,872.  Here  would  be  a  sum  con- 
siderably over  half  a  million  to  effect  what, 
even  in  the  opinion  of  the  projector,  would 
constitute  a  very  small  improvement — an  im- 
provement, let  us    add,   entirely  incom- 


mensurate with  its  great  cost.  Certainly,  if 
8  or  9  ft.  of  water  couhl  only  be  obtained  on 
the  bar  at  low  water  of  spring  tides  by  the 
outlay  of  such  a  large  sum  of  money,  it  would 
have  i)een  a  most  wasteful  expenditure,  even 
other  considerations  apart ;  and  on  tlie  whola 
it  is  well  that  the  work  was  not  carried  out 
in  accordance  with  Ronnie's  scheme.  Tho 
next  proposition  of  Rennie,  though  feasible, 
and  looked  on  with  favour  both  before  and 
after  llennie's  time,  would  have  been  another 
great  waste  of  money,  and  could  never  prove 
a  permanently  successful  piece  of  engineer- 
ing. He  saw,  as  others  saw  before  him,  the 
necessity  that  existed  for  providing  a  per- 
manent deep-water  entrance  to  the  port ;  and 
he  concluded  that  such  a  result  might  b« 
obtained  by  the  formation  of  a  ship  canal 
from  the  city  to  some  point  on  the  adjacent 
coast.  The  idea  of  a  ship  canal  was  not  a 
new  one,  for  it  was  proposed  very  early  in 
the  century  by  Captain  Perry,  who  advocated 
the  construction  of  a  canal  along  tiie  north 
shore  of  Sutton,  or  through  the  isthmus  at 
Howth  to  the  site  of  Howth  Harbour. 
Though  Perry's  scheme  met  with  opposition 
by  the  port  authorities  at  the  time,  there  waa 
a  strong  outside  voice  in  favour  of  it,  and 
the  advocacy  of  the  ship  canal  again  and 
again  cropped  up  throughout  the  eighteenth 
and  down  till  some  years  after  tlie  first 
quarter  of  the  present  century.  Three  site« 
were  suggested  by  Rennie  for  the  deep-water 
entrance — Sutton,  on  the  north  side  of  tho 
bay,  and  Sandycove  and  Dunleary  on  tho 
south,  the  latter  site  being  that  of  Kings- 
town Harbour,  and  the  one  preferred  by 
Rennie,  who  was  supported  in  his  opinion 
by  Captain  Huddart,  to  whom  he  referred 
the  question  from  a  nautical  point  of  view. 

The  estimate  for  the  construction  of  this 
ship  canal  and  a  harbour  at  its  entrance  waa 
£489,734.  Mr.  Griffith  remarks  at  this  point, 
and  we  give  his  exact  words : — "  It  is  not 
very  clear  from  Mr.  Rennia's  report  whether 
his  intention  was  that  the  canal  entrance 
should  entirely  supersede  that  by  the  bar,  or 
whether  it  should  only  be  used  by  vessels  of 
large  draught.  If  the  former,  then  thero 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  Dublin  as  a  port 
would  have  been  greatly  injured  had  hia 
proposal  been  carried  out."  In  either  case, 
we  think,  a  great  injury  would  have  been 
inflicted  upon  the  port,  but  in  the  former 
case  the  injury  would  have  been  most  disas- 
trous, because  it  would  be  of  a  permanent 
character,  and  long,  long  years  might  have 
elapsed  before  the  evil  could  have  been 
remedied.  Mr.  Griffith's  remarks  on  this 
head  are  to  the  point : — "  The  necessity  of 
sailing  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade 
having  to  be  towed  through  along  circuitous 
canal  from  Kingstown  to  the  city  would  vir- 
tually have  been  prohibitive  to  the  great 
extension  which  has  of  late  years  taken  place 
in  this  particular  branch  of  the  trade  of  the 
port.  Another  jjoint  should  not  be  forgotten, 
that  almost  all  the  costly  work  already  con- 
structed with  a  view  of  improving  the  river 
entrance  must  have  been  abandoned,  and 
the  large  sums  of  money  expended  considered 
as  so  much  money  wasted.  If  on  the  other 
hand,  the  canal  was  only  to  be  considered  aa 
an  adjunct  to  the  river  entrance,  to  bo 
devoted  merely  to  large  vessels,  then  it 
appears  more  than  probable  that  the  cost  of 
maintaing  the  double  entrance  would  have 
been  too  great  afinancial  burden  on  the  revenue 
of  the  port."  Captain  Bligh,  as  quoted  by  Mr. 
Griffith,  seems  to  have  held  the  same  opinion, 
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for  his  words  are  : — "  I  impress  it  strongly 
as  a  principle,  that  a  canal  and  the  Liftey 
•would  destroy  each  other,  as  both  would  be 
too  burthensome  to  keep  up,  and  that  the 
general  bias  would  at  last  go  in  favour  of  the 
latter."  There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt 
now  on  this  head.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  allowed  that  the  condition  of  the  harl)Our 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  the 
difficulties  that  presented  themselves,  and 
which  it  was  necessary  to  overcome  by  one 
scheme  of  improvement  or  another,  rendered 
it  no  easy  task  to  plan  a  scheme  of  harbour 
improvement  that  would  meet  with  general 
acceptance.  The  pros  and  eons  appeared  in 
a  somewhat  different  light  to  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers  than  what  we  can  imagine  them, 
and  we  are  enabled  to  draw  conclusions 
because  certain  events  are  in  our  favour  to 
that  end.  Eennie  was  a  clever  engineer  of 
his  day,  but  his  ship  canal  would  have  been 
a  great  mistake,  and  eventually  a  great 
failure.  The  following  extract  from  Hely 
Button's  "  Observations  on  Mr.  Archer's 
Statistical  Survey  of  the  County  Dublin," 
1802,  will  show  that  the  project  of  a  ship 
canal  was  favourably  viewed,  and  ad- 
vocated by  those  who  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
people  and  public  improvements.  A  canal 
from  Dalkey  to  the  Grand  Canal  Docks,  and 
another  from  Sutton,  have  been  for  some 
time  spoken  of  as  likely,  at  no  remote  period, 
to  be  carried  into  execution.  Of  their  use- 
fulness there  can  be  probably  but  little  dif- 
ference of  opinion  ;  and,  from  the  reports  of 
very  able  engineers,  we  have  every  as- 
surance of  their  practicability.  Every  storm 
adds  but  too  melancholy  testimonies  of 
their  necessity,  although  the  sums  necessary 
for  this  stupendous  work  must  neces- 
sarily be  large,  yet  surely  it  ought  not 
to  weigh  a  moment  with  a  great  commercial 
nation  ;  they  will  be  highly  useful  in  bring- 
ing labour  to  a  level,  which  the  war  has  long 
diverted  out  of  its  channel,  and  which,  with- 
out something  of  this  extensive  nature  to 
settle  it,  might  subject  us  to  all  the  evils 
attendant  upon  idleness." 

As  late  as  1834  the  improvements  in  the 
harbour  of  Dublin  appeared  still  so  small  to 
some  minds,  and  so  slowly  advancing,  that  the 
project  of  the  ship  canal  was  partially 
revived  and  discussed.  In  this  year  was 
published — "A  Glance  at  the  Question  of  a 
Ship  Canal  connecting  the  Asylum  Harbour 
at  Kingstown  with  the  River  Anna  Lififey  at 
Dublin,"  &c.,  by  Henry  E.  Flyun.  Some  of 
the  newspapers  of  the  day  supported  the 
Bchenie  of  a  ship  canal,  and  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  looked  on 
the  proposal  with  favour.  But  we  are  antici- 
pating events,  and  have  yet  several  otlier 
matters  to  notice  in  connection  with  the  im- 
provement of  the  harbour  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  century  us  well  as 
subsequently. 


THE  ARTISAN  REPORTS  OF  THE 
PARIS  EXHIBITION  OF  1878. 
The  reports  of  tlie  deputation  of  artisans  to 
the  PariH  Exhibition,  organised  by  the 
Society  of  Arts,  are  now  pulilislied  in  one 
volume  running  to  6.50  pages.  Separately 
published  parts  at  Od.  each  are  also  being 
issued,  whereby  workmen  or  others  interested 
in  special  industries,  can  procure  whatever 
reports  interest  them  most. 

The  subjects  liave  been  collected  and  clas- 
sified BO  as  to  reduce  them  to  eleven  lieads  :  ! 
— 1.  Pottery  and  Glass  (2  i)artHj  ;   2.  Art  ' 
Workmanship  ;  :j.  Meclianical  Engineering  ; 
4.  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  ;  5.  Building 


Trades ;  G.  Cabinet  Work  ;  7.  Watch  and 
Clockmaking,  .Jewellery,  and  Optical  Instru- 
ments ;  8.  Printing  ;  9"  Textile  Fabrics  ;  10. 
Leather  and  India  Rubber ;  11.  Mining  and 
Metallurgy.  We  may  be  enabled  in  next 
issue  to  speak  of  some  of  the  reports  which 
are  more  immediately  connected  with  building 
industries  or  cognate  to  them.  Several  of 
the  reports  are  well  written,  and  some  more 
are  specially  valuable  and  interesting.  We 
fear  that  they  will  not  at  the  present  hour 
receive  that  degree  of  attention  which  they 
merit.  Although  their  publication  appears, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  people,  to  have  been 
somewhat  delayed,  not  a  little  time  and 
trouble  have  been  expended  in  preparing 
them  for  the  press,  for  there  have  been 
nearly  forty  subjects  written  upon  by  as 
manv  reporters.  Whether  the  present 
state  of  the  public  mind  is  conducive  or 
not  to  a  calm  and  practical  discussion,  and 
a  serious  consideration  of  the  state  of  British 
industries  in  contrast  with  those  of  foreign 
nations,  the  time  has  certainly  arrived  for 
such  consideration,  and  these  reports,  unlike 
much  of  the  political  writing  of  the  hour, 
will  not  he  out  of  date  in  a  week  or  even  a 
year.  The  Society  of  Arts  has  at  least  done 
its  duty,  and  enabled  the  skilled  workmen  of 
the  British  Islands  to  register  their  opinions 
on  the  condition  of  handicraft  in  the  indus- 
trial arts  at  home  and  abroad. 


CITY  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  south  side  of  the  city  is,  it  appears,  to 
receive  the  lion's  share  of  attention  in  the 
way  of  new  streets  and  buildings.  We  have 
had  already  marked  out  the  Boyne-street 
area,  the  Coombe  area,  and  now  we  have  the 
Plunket-street  area,  to  be  dealt  with  under 
the  Artizans'  Dwellings  Act.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Corporation  Mr.  E.  D.  Gray  moved 
the  adoption  of  an  "  improvement  scheme  " 
for  the  Plunket-street  area,  and  it  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  30  votes.  The  cost  about 
il5,000. 

At  same  meeting  a  resolution  was  passed 
authorising  the  formation  of  a  new  street,  to 
open  up  the  approach  from  Great  Brunswick- 
street  to  the  new  (and  as  yet  nameless) 
swivel  bridge.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 
only  ^20,000.  It  would  have  been  wise  if 
this  work  had  proceeded  simultaneously  with 
the  erection  of  the  bridge.  Some  few  rotten 
rookeries  will  here  also,  of  necessity  be  de- 
molished. 

In  close  proximity  to  the  New  Cattle 
Market  on  the  Nortli  Circular-road,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  an  abattoir  on  a  large  scale 
(to  be  used  by  all  the  butchers  in  the  city), 
at  a  cost  of  about  ^20,000. 


TPIE  MONOPOLIES  AND  THE 
MUNICIPALITIES. 

THE  GAS,  WATER,  AND  TRAMWAY  SERVICES. 

Several  English  corporations,  having 
already  purchased  the  gas  and  water 
services,  and  are  managing  them  with  great 
profit  to  the  ratejiayers,  are  proceeding  a 
step  further.  The  Liverpool  Corporation 
have  just  resolved  to  purchase  the  tramways 
in  the  town  for  i;30,000,  subject  to  a  seven- 
teen years'  lease  to  the  tramways  company, 
at  a  rental  of  7^  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of 
rails.  The  Liverpool  Corporation  had 
hitherto  doue  au  act  worthy  of  praise,  and 
which  ought  to  find  imitators  on  the  part 
of  wealtuy  corporations.  It  bought  up  the 
wretcht-'d  "  Jerry  "  jiro(jerty  in  the  town,  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  it  off  the  face  of 
the  earth,  having  taken  ste|)s,  at  the  same 
time,  through  stringent  buihlirig regulations, 
for  preventing  the  further  erection  of  dwel- 
lings or  houses  of  the  "Jory"  class.  We 
have  some  corporations,  however,  in  our 
midst,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England, 
who,  while  pulling  dovvu  hundreds  of  old 
fever-l)reed)iig  rookeries  with  the  view  of 
clearing  sites  for  artisans  and  labourers' 
dwellings,  are  allowing  streets  of  new 
"  Jerry  "  houses  to  be  erected  quite  as  un- 
healthy in  construction  aud  surroundings  aa 


the  ones  they  are  clearing  away.  The  poor 
in  several  directions  are  being  driven  from 
the  heart  of  the  city  into  the  unhealthy 
dwellings  which  some  of  the  municipal  im- 
provers have  prepared,  and  are  preparing  for 
them.  Some  of  our  so-called  industrial 
dwellings,  put  up  by  artisans'  dwellings  com- 
panies, are  nearly  as  rubl)ishy  a  class  of 
houses  as  those  which  are  being  erected  by 
private  and  individual  building  speculators. 

There  is  need  in  Dublin  just  now,  as  well 
as  in  the  sister  kingdom,  to  watch  the  action 
of  some  of  the  pretending  puldic  improvers, 
who  have  their  interests  hedged  around  ia 
local  boards  and  public  companies.  The 
practices  of  some  of  these  so-called  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  are  altogether  in- 
compatible with  their  position  as  municipal 
representatives,  town  commissioners,  and 
poor  law  guardians — guardians  of  the  poor  ! 
forsooth.    Pshaw  1  bah  ! 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

A  Digest  of  Cases  Relating  to  the  Construction 
of  Buildings—The  Liabilitg  and  Bight  of 
Architects,  Surveyors,  and  Builders  in 
Relation  thereto,  &c.  By  Edward  Stanley 
Roscoe,  Barrister  -  at  -  Law.  London  : 
Reeves  and  Turner,  Chancery-lane.  1879. 

This  little  work  will  be  found  an  exceedingly 
useful  and,  indeed,  a  valuable  one  to  all  con- 
nected with  the  architectural  and  building 
professions  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  England, 
notwithstanding  some  conflicting  decisions 
in  building  cases.  The  substance  of  this 
digest  appeared  recently  in  the  pages  of  our 
contemporary  the  Builder,  but  Mr.  Roscoe, 
in  its  published  form,  has  added  to  its  use- 
fulness by  additions,  comprising  an  appendix 
of  forms  of  pleadings,  building  agreements, 
and  lease  and  conditions  of  contracts.  There 
is  scarcely  any  case  incidental  to  archi- 
tectural practice  and  building  operations  but 
are  covered  by  the  decisions  given  in  this 
digest,  and  where  notes  or  explanations  are 
necessary  they  are  furnished.  Whatever 
architects  may  require  to  know — and  some  of 
them  often  forget  much, — there  is  every 
necessity  for  builders  in  general  knowing 
more  than  they  do  in  respect  to  their  rights 
and  liabilities.  For  a  very  small  cost  this 
little  book,  we  have  no  doulit,  would  en- 
lighten many  builders  and  contractors  who 
are  living  from  year  to  year  with  their 
illusions  undispelled,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
always  running  a  danger  that  could  be  safely 
avoided.  The  digest  contains  all  the  cases 
which  have  up  to  the  present  l)een  decided 
in  respect  to  the  erection  of  buildings.  The 
following  words,  from  the  author's  preface, 
fairly  indicate  the  scope  of  the  work : — 
"  There  are,  of  course,  many  decisions  which 
affect  building  contracts,  and  duties  and 
rights  of  architects,  which  are  not  strictly 
what  may  be  called  building  cases,  although 
the  legal  principles  contained  in  tlieui  are 
applicable  to  this  subject.  But  in  nearly  all 
the  decisions  which  follow  some  matter  con- 
nected with  building  was  directly  involved. 
Any  one  who  is,  therefore,  professionally 
interested  in  this  subject,  whether  as  a 
lawyer,  architect,  or  builder,  will  be  able, 
within  a  small  space,  to  find  any  point  arising 
out  of  building  operations,  which  has  hither- 
to been  decided  after  argument  in  court." 
As  regards  the  author  s  hope  that  the  notes 
which  accompany  the  cases  will  make  the 
legal  points  clear  to  business  men,  there  caa 
be  little  or  no  doubt  on  that  head.  An  ex- 
position of  the  law  in  regard  to  building  cases 
was  long  called  for,  aud  this  Digest,  wliich  is 
cheap  and  handy,  and  valuable  as  a  reference 
and  authority,  supplies  the  want.  We  will 
most  likely  refer  to  this  work  again,  to  cite 
illustrations  of  the  law  in  connection  with 
building  contracts,  works,  labour,  and 
materials.  Some  of  the  decisions  given  ia 
Mr.  Roscoe's  work  are  very  suggestive,  and 
others  strange,  though  undoubtedly  good 
law,  are  safe  to  observe.  In  the  meantime, 
we  again  cordially  commend  the  work  to  our 
building  constituency  in  this  country. 
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Phnnhiiig,  House  Drainage,  &c.  By  W.  P. 
Bncliiiu  ;  Second  Edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged, witli  300  Illustrations.  London : 
Crosby  Lockwood  and  Co. — We  are  glad  to 
receive  a  copy  of  a  revised  edition  of  Mr. 
Buclian's  book  on  "  Plumbing,"  &c.,  and 
which  reaches  us  as  we  go  to  press.  We  hope 
shortly  to  look  closely  into  it.  It  is  published 
by  the  Mcissrs.  Lockwood  as  one  of  "  Weale's 
Series,"  at  the  low  price  of  3s.  6d. 

The  Journal  oj  the  Rnijal  Historical  and 
Archteoloijical  Association  of  Ireland,  No.  38. 
Ai)ril  1879.  Dublin  University  Press. — 
Amongst  the  contents  of  this  part  are  a 
description  of  a  megalithic  structure  near 
Sligo,  liy  E.  T.  Ilardman  ;  and  a  description 
of  White  Island,  Lough  Erne,  by  \V.  F. 
Wakeniau.    Both  papers  are  interesting. 

I'Jason's  Almanack  and  Handhooh  for  Ire- 
land. Dublin  :  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son.— The 
seventh  annual  issue  of  this  work  is  replete, 
as  usual,  with  valuai)le  tables  and  informa- 
tion. The  compiler  is  not  satisOed  (as  many 
before  him  have  been)  with  hashing  up  year 
by  year  the  same  old  stereotyped  dishes  (or 
plates.)  We  invariably  consult  the  contents 
of  each  succeeding  issue,  and  always  expect 
to  find  something  new  under  the  cover  of  the 
now  familiar  "  green  book." 


"JERRY"  HOUSES. 

In  a  report  on  the  general  stato  of  the 
Public  Works  in  the  city,  dated  March,  18G9, 
the  city  engineer,  Mr.  Purke  Neville,  C.E., 
wrote  : — 

"  I  have,  on  several  occasions,  called  utienlion  to 
tile  ureal  want  that  exists  in  Dniilin  of  u  Iliiildlns 
Act  iind  hiiildin'i  sni  veyora,  as  provided  fnr  in  Lon- 
diin,  ike.  In  Ihe  liill  proposed  to  lie  son^ht  for  last 
year,  huildini;  clauses,  copied  from  llie  Metropolitan 
Biiildini;  Ads,  and  carerully  revlsi-d  hy  the  lloyal 
Inslilnle  ol  the  Areliilecis  of  Ireland  (who  iiie- 
niornilled  Ihe  Corporal  ion  In  I  heir  faToiir),  were 
inlroduced,  Init,  anforlunalely,  in  Ihe  liurry  of  llie 
iiionient,  and  from  oilier  causes,  lo  which  it  is  un- 
necessary for  iiie  to  allude  to  here,  there  was  mucli 
inisundcrstandin;;  aj  to  the  nature  of  the  oltice  of 
buililinj!  surveyor." 

The  "Jerry"  builder  tribe  had  ten  years 
ago  been  pursuing  their  nefarious  mal- 
practices.   Mr.  Neville  wrote  : — 

"  I  may  mention  that  in  a  newly-built  house  I 
bad  10  visit  within  the  last  few  days,  I  found  joists 
3  in.  deep  hy  1  ^  in.  wide,  used  lo  support  a  floor  of 
12  ft.  span -of  course  it  was  like  a  9prini;-l)()ard, 
and  cannot  last  lonsr.  The  builder  will  prohalily 
sell  the  house  (which  in  all  other  parts  was  equally 
flimsy),  and  wlial  a  precious  bar:;ain  the  purchaser 
will  net  1  This  would  not  he  allowed  if  there  was 
a  Building  Act  in  force." 

Almost  weekly  appear  advertisements  and 
posters  of  "  Capital  Investments — 993  years' 
lease."  Houses  "  Built  to  Sell  and — Kill  1" 
We  have  lately  made  an  inspection  of  scores 
of  such  houses,  to  which  hereafter  the 
doctors'  visits  will,  we  opine,  not  be  "  few 
and  far  betiveeu."  One  house  on  Jones's- 
road,  finished  last  year,  and  let  for  a  few 
mouths  of  present  year,  would  require  a 
screw-jack  or  an  under-pinning  on  the  boggy 
ground.  The  roof  of  another  a  year  old 
requires  a  slater  and  carpenter  already. 


LABOUR  LEGISLATION. 

The  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trade 
Union  Congress  have  announced  the  following 
programme  for  the  session  of  1880  : — 

1.  To  amend  the  law  of  coinpensalion  in  cases  of 
accidents,  so  that  workmen  or  their  families  may 
recover  from  an  employer,  in  ihe  event  ol  iijury  or 
death  from  accideiiis  due  lo  neyliaence. 

2.  The  cdditication  of  criminal  laws. 

3.  Reform  of  the  jury  law  hy  lowerins  the  quali- 
flealion  lor  jurymen,  so  as  to  admit  a  lar^e  iiuinber 
of  workmen  to  llie  dischar:.'e  of  the  importaiil  dulies 
of  jurymen,  lliereHy  preventinj;  tiie  necessity  of  men 
gervin'^  as  jurors  so  frequently ,  and  prcividinij  reason- 
able paynieni  for  loss  of  time  ;  and  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  on  the  question,  prepared  hy  Mr.  Henry 
Crompton. 

4.  The  extension  of  the  Employer  and  Workman 
Act,  1676,  lo  bnlisU  Btumeii  whilst  in  British 
w  alert. 


5   The  desirability  of  inereasii  g  the  number  of 
factory  and  workshop  inspectors. 
().   Ilefonn  of  patent  laws. 

7.  Abolition  of  impriioninenl  for  debt. 

8.  Cerliticates  of  competency  lor  men  in  charge 
of  steam  engines  and  lioilers. 

9   Reform  of  lanil  laws. 

10.  The  assimilation  of  the  county  and  borough 
francliii>e. 

11.  The  extension  of  the  hours  of  polling. 

The  last  three  questions  were  added  to  the 
programme  by  a  resolution  of  the  Congress. 
An  excellent  report  of  the  jiroceedings  of  the 
Congress  in  Edinburgh  during  the  autttmu 
has  been  issued  by  tlie  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, which  will  be  found  specially  interest- 
ing to  workmen  of  Croat  Uritain  and  Ireland 
who  are  interested  in  trade  questions,  and  all 
legislation  bearing  upon  the  present  and 
future  of  labour  from  the  workman's  point  of 
view,  and  their  friends  iu  Parliament  aud 
outside. 

We  may  repeat  here,  for  the  information 
of  Irish  artisans,  that  next  year's  congress 
will  be  held  in  Dublin. 


THE  G.  P.  0. 

'Tis  always  the  same  at  the  G.  P.  O., 
There 's  no  one  to  blame  at  the  0.  P.  O. 

My  letters  are  late. 

And  are  marked  "  ovkb  wkkiht," 


But  that  is  their  game  at  the  G.  P.  O. 

Full  three  times  a  weck  at  the  G.  P.  O. 
I'or  justice  I  seek  at  the  G.  P.  0., 

And  when  I  vrax  warm 

They  hand  me  a  form, 
Through  which  I  must  speak  at  the  G.  P.  O. 

My  cheques  are  oft  lost  through  tlie  G.  P.  O., 
Whether  open  or  crossed,  through  the  G.  P.  O. 
They  cannot  be  traced. 
They  're  cashed  in  such  haste 
By  Old  Nick  or  Faust  iu  the  G.  P.  O. 

Her  Majesty's  Chief  in  the  G.  P.  O. 
Can't  find  out  the  thief  iu  the  G.  P.  O., 

But  hopes  he  ll  soon  trap 

The  light-fingered  chap 
That's  causing  such  grief  in  the  G.  P.  0. 

Still  covers  drop  off  in  the  G.  P.  0., 
Nor  Cocker  nor  Gough  in  the  G.  P.  O. 

Can  count  how  much  stamps 

Are  filched  by  the  scampg 
In  the  service  thereof  of  the  G.  P.  O. 

And  still  I  may  swear  at  the  G.  P.  O., 
But  still  they  declare  at  the  G.  P.  0. 

They  suffer  no  pause 

In  search  for  the  cause 
Of  loss  that  1  bear  through  the  G.  P.  O. 

'Tis  certain  folks  rob  iu  the  G.  P.  O. 

By  day  and  by  job  in  the  G.  P.  O.; 
But  thief  or  the  thieves 
Still  laugh  in  then-  sleeves, 

And  'scape  to  the  mob  from  the  G.  P.  O. 

The  service  is  grand  of  the  G.  P.  O., 
The  best  iu  the  laud  is  the  G.  P.  O., 
Then  "  God  save  the  Queen," 
Though  robbed  I  have  been 
By  "  Her's  to  command  "  iu  the  G.  P 

Over  the  Water,  Nov.  25,  1879. 


0. 
H.  C. 


3.  Newspaper  and  periodical  rooma  are  two 
rooms. 

4.  The  number  of  c'ass-roomg  for  each  nex  mint 
depend  upon  Ihe  space  at  command.  The  master 
of  tlie  School  of  Art  would  fiiiiiish  information  on 
probable  niiniber  of  pupils,  &c.,  uiij  the  libriirian  at 
to  niimlier  of  liooks.  The  lecture-room  is  for  claitl 
lectures  only. 

5  The  heit;lit  of  50  ft.  \»  slated  to  be  lo  lop  of 
cornice,  and  would  not  include  parapet  ubofe. 
Roiif  will,  of  course,  rise  aliove  the  50  ft.,  and 
space  be  utilised  in  the  heiiriit  of  rooms. 

6.  The  levels  of  the  urnund  are  shewn  In  fltrurca 
on  the  block  plan,  and  the  uroiinit  in  churchyard 
on  north  side  is  throii){houl  on  the  same  level  at 
footpath  at  eai:h  end. 

7.  There  is  a  main  sewer  In  centre  of  each  street, 
and  is  15  ft.  below  surface. 

8.  There  are  very  yood  red  face  bricks  made  here, 
and  plenty  of  excellent  Hat-liedded  L'rey  saiidstoiia 
(pennant  rock ),  rich  deep  red  coiii!lnnii  r.lle  stone, 
Forest  of  IJeaii,  and  free<toiie  at  moilerale  cost, 
and  very  excellent  terra  cotta  for  dressinj<s. 

9.  No  encroachment  for  area  can  be  made  in 
churchyard  on  north  side,  but  liiilitinay  tieolitained 
above  <!roiind  line  lliroutihoul  Ihe  north  side  of  site. 
The  reinainin;:  p<irtion  ol  south  side,  between  the 
30  ft.  reservtd  at  each  end,  Is  available  lor  light 
from  10  ft  ahote  sronnd  line. 

10.  Pavement  liylils  (prismatic)  may  project  18 
in.  from  face  of  liiiildiii;js,  and  be  housed  in  tba 
thickness  of  the  wall  for  llablinn  basement. 

11.  'J'he  church  is  70  yds.  from  north  side  of  site. 
]'2.  Architect"  conipet inn  should   first  comply 

with  Ihe  '^''Tieral  lines  laid  down  by  the  commitlea 
in  Ihe  printed  iiistriictinns,  and,  if  ihey  wish  to 
suzeest  other  arrancemenls  or  conveiiieiiees  lor  tba 
diS'erent  floors,  should  embody  them  in  an  alter* 
native  plan. 

13.  No  architect  will  be  called  in  to  advise  in  tba 
selection  of  the  designs. 

14.  The  sum  of  £8,000  does  not  include  k«« 
pendants,  but  would  include  all  service  pipes,  and 
would  not  include  l]ltiiii{S  for  books,  which  would 
be  considered  furniture. 

[We  do  not  think  the  commissioners  have 
either  funds  or  space  at  their  disposal  for 
their  requirements.  To  light  the  basement, 
which  is  to  contain  a  modelling  school,  and 
apartments  for  the  housekeeper,  with  pris- 
matic pavement  lights  projecting  (sic)  18  in. 
from  face  of  buildings,  is  simply  absurd. 
The  13th  clause  will  scarcely  be  received  with 
favour  by  the  profession,  nor  will  it  aid  iu 
securing  really  good  [dans.  Why  did  they 
not  carry  out  this  project  in  June,  18C9? — 
Ed.  I.  B.] 


MESSRS.  BRUNTON  AND  CO.'S 
WAREHOUSE. 

With  this  number  we  give  a  view  of  the  new 
furniture  warehouse  recently  erected  ia 
Henry-street  for  Messrs.  William  Brunton 
and  Co.  In  a  former  issue  of  this  journal 
will  be  found  a  lengthened  description,  to 
which  we  beg  to  refer  our  readers. 


PROPOSED  FREE  LIBRARY,  MUSEUM, 
AND  SCHOOL  OF  ART,  CARDIFF. 

The  following  replies  to  queries  have 
reached  us  on  the  above  subject : — 

1.  The  reference  library  and  reading-room  are 
intended  to  be  two  rooms,  and  could  be  obtained  by 
dividinj:  off  a  pt.rlion  of  the  librnry  space  by  a  ulass 
screen  to  afford  greater  quiet  for  readers,  or  for  the 
use  of  lady  readers;  the  main  portion  ol  the  library 
beins  used  hy  peneral  readers,  with  books  all 
around,  and  above  with  a  li^bt  gallery.  Proaiin- 
ence  to  be  j^iven  to  this  library. 

2.  Lending  library  to  be  quite  distinct  from  refer- 
ence litirary,  ard  the  librarian's  ruuow  is  lu  be 
separated  i'looi  the  lending  library. 


PATENT  SYSTEM  OF  GLAZING. 

By  reference  to  our  advertising  columns  it 
will  be  seen  that  Mr.  T.  W.  Helliwell,  of 
Brighouse,  Yorkshire,  has  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  the  Irish  public  his  patented  system 
of  glazing  without  putty — a  system  which, 
from  its  simplicity  and  comparative  economy, 
is  almost  certain  to  receive  attention  here. 
The  patent  is  a  great  improvement  on  all  the 
old  systems  of  glazing  and  covering  in  of 
glass  roofs.  By  an  ingenious  arrangement 
of  the  glass  it  is  made  to  fit  close  in  each 
square  of  woodwork,  which  is  thus  entirely 
covered,  aud  the  roof  is  perfectly  air  and 
watertight.  The  glass  being  simply  fastened 
with  metal  clips  can  be  removed  at  times  for 
cleaning  purposes,  and  replaced  with  ease  in 
any  weather.  The  patentee  states  that  he 
can  supply  horticultural  buildings,  inclusive 
of  iron  aud  woodwork,  and  ventilating  and 
opening  apparatus,  with  21  oz.  glass  and 
three  coats  of  paint,  at  fully  25  per  cent. less 
than  ordinary  prices.  Mr.  Helliwell  an- 
nounces that  he  will,  upon  application,  send 
(free  of  charge)  a  representative  to  explain 
I  hiss  system  to  any  gentleman  or  firm. 
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THE  PKOTECTION  OF  ANCIENT 
BUILDINGS. 

A  MEETING  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings  was 
held  last  month  in  London,  to  consider  the 
proposed  total  destruction  and  re-building  of 
the  west  front  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  and  to 
take  steps  to  prevent,  if  possible,  such  an 
act  of  Vandalism  from  being  perpetrated. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Hon.  Percy 
Wyndham,  M.P.,  and  amongst  those  present 
■were — Lord  Houghton,  Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter, 
R.A.,  Mr.  Holmau  Hunt,  Mr.  A.  W.  Hunt, 
Mr.  E.  Burne  Jones,  Professor  Richmond, 
Blade  Professor  at  Oxford  ;  Pi-ofessor  Bryce, 
Mr.  Ingram  Bywater,  Mr.  F.  W.  Stephens. 
Mr.  William  Moris,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Society, 
in  calling  attention  to  the  urgency  for  deci- 
sive action  on  the  part  of  those  interested  in 
the  preservation  of  this  beautiful  work, 
stated  that  a  commission  would  sit  in  the 
course  of  this  month  to  decide  whether  the 
rebuilding  of  the  west  front  should  be  begun 
immediately,  or  whether  it  should  be  allowed 
to  stand  over  for  another  twelvemonth. 
Lord  Houghton,  Professor  Richmond,  Pro- 
fessor Bryce,  Mr.  Poynter,  and  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt  having  spoken,  it  was  resolved  that  a 
memorial  should  be  framed,  to  be  signed  by 
all  lovers  of  art  in  this  country,  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  in  Italy, 
praying  that  the  destruction  of  this,  in  many 
respects  almost  unique  specimen  of  art  should 
not  be  allowed  to  take  place. 

While  agreeing  with  the  society  that  it 
•would  be  an  act  of  Vandalism  to  destroy  St. 
Mark's,  by  a  process  of  rebuilding  that  would 
almost  obliterate  the  old  structure, yet  we  think 
that  the  society  would  find  an  ample  field  for 
their  labours  at  home  in  the  British  Islands. 
From  Cromarty  to  Cornwall,  or  even  from 
Liverpool  to  Land's  End,  right  and  left, 
there  are  at  the  present  hour  sundry  so- 
called  architectural  "  restorations  "  proceed- 
ing which  are  little  less  than  downright  acts 
of  Vandalism.  Has  the  society  got  tired  of 
preaching  homilies  to  deaf-eared  and  brute- 
force  civil  and  ecclesiastical  building  com- 
mittees at  home  ?  If  not,  let  them  rush  to 
the  rescue,  and  preach  in  thunder-tones  the 
stoppage  of  the  supplies.  While  the  funds 
are  subscribed  by  weak-minded  ladies  and 
■weak-kneed  gentlemen,  dogmatic  churchmen 
wiU  rule  the  roast.  Committees  have  heads 
— at  least  the  members  individually  compos- 
ing them  have — but  it  would  seem  in  many 
instances  that  have  come  under  our  notice 
that  the  heads  were  all  screwed  to  one  eccle- 
siastical or  clerical  neck,  and  that  this  neck 
could  turn  all  the  heads  in  whatever  direction 
it  pleased.  Now  we  are  among  those  who 
would  like  to  see  all  of  our  cathedrals  and 
churches  worthy  of  preservation,  kept  in 
proper  repair,  and,  where  absolutely  neces- 
sary, rebuildings  and  additions  ;  but  against 
the  modern  and  present-day  craze  of  church 
"  restoration  "  we  protest  with  all  our  might. 
Rectors  and  curates,  for  some  years  past — 
whether  the  churches  they  were  attached  to 
■were  good  or  bad  specimens  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, or  old  or  new — have  been  getting  up 
the  same  cry,  and  the  pulpit  is  made  use  of 
in  the  most  lively  way  to  urge  the  formation 
of  a  "  Church  Restoration  Fund." 

Structures  not  fifty  years'  old,  and  of  the 
most  barbarous  Gothic,  have  been  repaired 
or,  bless  the  mark  !  "  restored"  and  "  beauti- 
fied." The  plain,  simple  facts  are — that 
some  ordinary  repairs  were  needed,  and,  as 
was  right,  the  local  builder  or  so-called  archi- 
tect executed  the  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
fine  old  parish  churches  have  been  injured 
for  aye  by  the  so-called  "  restorations  " 
carried  out ;  but  as  funds  Were  subscribed  by 
the  "  faithful,"  work  had  to  be  shown  for 
the  money,  and,  as  a  wind-up,  there  was  a 
dinner  or  festival,  at  which  there  was  much 
self-glorification  and  praise  all  round  by  the 
building  committee,  who  were  all  apt  mem- 
bers of  the  local  Mutual  Admiration  Society. 

The  Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
Ancient  Buildings  have,  we  repeat,  an  ample 
field  for  their  labours  at  home  ;  and  without 
being  hypercritical  or  illogical,  aa  in  somo 


instances  they  have  been,  they  can  do  useful 
work  in  the  interests  of  archeology  and 
architecture. 


THE  SANITARY  INSTITUTE  AND 
ITS  EXHIBITION. 

The  exhibition  of  sanitary  appliances  which 
remained  open  for  a  week  after  the  pro- 
ceedings proper  of  the  Congress  of  the  Insti- 
tute at  Croydon,  was  closed  on  Saturday 
evening  the  8th  ult.  A  final  meeting  of  the 
Congress  was  held  in  the  Public  Hall,  at 
which  there  was  a  ci'owded  audience  of  the 
working  classes.  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  pre- 
sided, and  read  a  brief  paper  entitled, 
"  Health  and  Home."  He  observed  that 
those  who  were  engaged  in  forwarding  sani- 
tary work  might  labour  their  lives  out,  and 
still  do  little  service  until  they  could  get 
each  home,  however  small  it  might  be,  in- 
cluded in  the  plan  of  their  work.  The  river 
of  national  health  must  rise  from  the  homes 
of  the  nation.  He  was  glad  that  ladies  had 
been  specially  invited  to  that  meeting, 
because  women  were  always  at  home,  as  men 
were  always  abroad,  and  the  woman  who  was 
at  home  must  be  the  continuous  and  natural 
guardian  or  ward  of  the  health  that  should 
centre  in  the  home.  If  they  could  get  wives 
and  mothers  to  learn  the  habitual  practice  of 
all  that  tended  to  health,  sanitarians  would 
soon  have  an  easy  victory.  He  wished,  after 
many  years  of  experience  and  observation,  to 
tell  them  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  few 
golden  rules  for  securing  health  at  home.  In 
the  first  place,  whether  the  home  be  large  or 
small,  he  would  say,  "  Give  it  light."  There 
was  no  house  so  likely  to  be  unhealthy  as  a 
dark  and  gloomy  one.  In  every  point  of 
view  light  stood  forward  as  the  agent  of 
health.  A  few  hundred  years  ago  it  became 
a  fashion,  for  reasons  it  was  very  hard  to 
divine,  to  place  sick  people  in  dark  and 
closely-curtained  bedrooms.  The  practice, 
to  some  extent,  was  continued  to  tliis  day. 
When  a  person  went  to  bed  with  sickness  it 
was  often  the  first  thing  to  pull  down  the 
blinds  of  the  windows,  to  set  up  dark  blinds, 
or,  if  there  be  Venetian  blinds,  to  close 
them.  On  body  and  soul  alike  that  practice 
was  simply  pernicious.  It  might  be  well,  if 
light  was  painful  to  the  eyes  of  the  sufi'erer, 
to  shield  the  eyes  from  the  light,  or  even 
shut  the  light  off  them  altogether,  but  for 
the  sake  of  that  to  shut  it  out  of  all  the 
room,  to  cut  off  wholesale  its  precious  in- 
fluence, to  make  the  sick  room  a  dark  cell  in 
which  all  kinds  of  impurities  might  be  con- 
cealed day  after  day,  was  an  offence  to  Nature 
which  she  ever  rebuked  in  the  sternest 
manner.  In  sickness  and  in  health — in 
infancy,  youth,  middle  age,  old  age — in  all 
seasons,  for  the  benefit  of  the  mind  and  the 
welfare  of  the  body,  sunlight  was  a  bearer 
and  sustainer  of  health.  Dr.  Richardson 
next  adverted  to  the  subject  of  sleep,  and 
observed  that  artificial  lights  were  very  in- 
jui-ious.  The  few  hours  after  dark  that  were 
spent  in  artificial  light  the  better,  and  the 
sooner  they  went  to  rest  after  dark  the 

better   It  was  foolish,   too,  that 

public  writers  and  editors  should  be  called 
on  to  exercise  their  craft  at  a  time  when  all 
their  nature  was  calling  out  to  them  "  rest." 
He  might  be  accused  of  folly  in  saying  these 
things,  but  he  was  standing  by  Nature  and 
speaking  under  her  direction.  Turning  next 
to  the  question  of  beds  and  bedrooms,  the 
president  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  a 
separate  bed  for  each  person,  and  said  the 
bed  should  be  neither  very  soft  nor  very 
hard,  whilst  the  furniture  of  the  room  should 
be  as  simple  as  possible.  A  daily  bath  with 
cold  water  in  the  summer  and  tepid  water  in 
winter  was  necessary  to  the  health  of  every 
person.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
maintain  an  equal  temperature  in  the  house 
— a  temperature  of  GO"  Fahr.  being  the  best 
— and  tliero  should  be  a  system  of  complete 
household  cleansing  once  a-year.  He  would 
leave  his  colleagues  to  descant  on  ventilation, 
good  food,  good  air,  and  other  accessories  to 
health,  and  though  by  their  united  efforts 


they  might  not  essay  to  lead  them  direct  to 
Salutland  and  its  hundred  years  of  happy 
life,  they  would  take  those  wlio  would  go 
with  them  a  long  way  towards  even  that 
promised  commonwealth  of  health  and  long 
life. 

A  paper  on  "  Health  in  the  Young,"  by 
Mr.  E.  Chadwick,  C.B.,  was  read  on  behalf 
of  the  author,  who  was  too  ill  to  be  present. 

Afterwards  followed  a  number  of  short  ad- 
dresses, occupying  a  quarter  of  an  hour  each, 
and  on  the  whole  well  calculated  for  their 
purpose — that  of  conveying  sound  instruc- 
tion to  the  working  classes  present  on  sani- 
tary questions.  Among  the  papers  were  : — 
"  Health  and  Good  Air,"  by  Captain  Douglas 
Galton,  C.B.  ;  "  Mistakes  About  Health," 
by  Professor  Corfield,  M.D. ;  "  Health  and 
Good  Food,"  by  Professor  De  Chaumont ; 
"  Pure  Water,"  by  Professor  G.  J.  Symons  ; 
and  "  Lessons  Taught  by  the  Exhibition," 
by  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter.  Some  remarks 
were  also  offered  by  Dr.  Strong,  of  Croydon, 
and  Dr.  Lorry  Marsh,  ere  the  proceedings 
closed  of  what  has  proved  to  be  from  its 
commencement  a  successful  and  satisfactory 
Congress,  and  Exhibition  of  Sanitary  Ap- 
pliances. 


ADVERSARIA  HIBERNICA, 

LITERARY  AND  TECHNICAL. 

The  ■work  of  the  "  handy-man  "  is  generally 
very  inferior  work,  for  "  handy-men,"  as  a 
class,  are  men  who  have  never  regularly 
learned  any  particular  trade.  The  "Jack- 
of-all-trades  "  is  more  or  less  a  botch,  for  no 
skilled  artisan  of  any  particular  trade  has 
need  in  these  countries  to  become  a  "  Jack," 
though  he  may  in  his  old  age  eke  out  a 
livelihood  as  a  jobbing  hand.  A  certain  class 
of  people — householders  and  traders,  too — are 
very  partial  to  "  handy-men,"  and,  if  they 
can  procure  them,  will  never  employ  a  regular 
mechanic,  unless  the  work  they  require  to  be 
executed  is  extensive,  and  above  the  grasp 
of  "  handy-men."  Some  of  these  very 
traders  are  found  sticklers  in  their  own 
tirade  for  the  highest  prices  ;  yet,  when  they 
need  the  services  of  a  building  workman  for  a 
small  job,  they  will  not  call  in  the  respect- 
able builder  or  the  equally  respectable  opera- 
tive mechan-.c,  but  will  hunt  the  neighbour- 
hood up  in  quest  of  the  "  handy-man."  If  a 
door  has  come  off  its  hinges,  the  plaster 
around  the  door  frame  broken,  the  glass  in 
the  fanlight  smashed,  the  drain  choked,  the 
kitchen  chair  or  table  needing  a  new  leg,  or 
some  screwing  and  glueing,  the  "  handy- 
man "  is  thought  capable  of  accomplishing 
this  and  much  more.  From  the  kitchen  and 
scullery  sinks  to  the  slates  and  gutters  on 
the  roof,  the  "  handy-man  "  is  considered  by 
many  folk  the  only  man  requisite.  Indeed 
sometimes  in  the  same  person  is  combined 
the  chimney-doctor  and  the  sweep,  and,  as  he 
does  his  job  so  cheap,  he  is  considered  a 
blessing  to  some  householders.  A  workman 
at  2s  6d.  or  3s.  a  day,  and  who  can  do  a  bit 
of  everything  is,  of  course,  more  acceptable 

j  to  many  folk  than  the  skilled  carpenter  or 
bricklayer,  plumber  or  painter,  who  rarely 
trenches  upon  a  brother  workman's  business, 
unless  in  a  trivial  matter.  When  the  family 
goes  to  the  seaside  for  a  month  or  six  weeks 

'  in  summer,  see  how  cheap  and  handy  it  is 

j  for  pinchbeck  gentility  to  hand  over  the 
repairs  and  cleaning  down  of  the  house  to 

i  the  "  handy-man."  With  a  few  more  "handy- 
men" like  himself  the  "  handy-man  "  in  chief 
makes  short  work  of  the  repairs.  New  paper 
goes  on  the  wall,  the  ceilings  are  white- 

I  washed,  the  sashes  are  painted,  i.e.,  daubed, 
and  putty  galore  is  used,  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  any  mending  or  repair  in  the 

;  way  of  joinery.  The  family  come  home  at 
last,  and  find  all  the  repairing,  painting, 
and  charing  done,  and  the  bill  is  so  moderate 
that  it  covers  a  multitude  of  sins  and  defects. 

!  Plad  Messrs.  Goodcraft  and  Son  been  called 
in  they  would  certainly,  thinks  my  lady,  not 
charge  less  than  .£50  for  the  work,  1  ut  Mr. 
Bundoon's  bill  is  less  than  half  thiit  sum. 

i  "  Really,  George  dear,"  quoth  the  economical 
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wife  to  her  loving  consort,  "  it  iB  madness  for 
people  to  call  in  these  big  builders,  while  one 
can  get  their  houses  done  so  well  and  cheaply 
by  such  men  as  Mr.  Bundoon." 

The  family  are  not  more  than  a  few  days 
back  in  their  suburban  villa,  when  a  plumber 
has  to  be  called  in,  the  "  handy-man  "  and 
his  employes  who  did  the  house  being  too 
busy  elsewliere  in  putting  another  house  in 
order.  The  plumber  finds  the  gas  pipes 
leaking  in  different  parts  of  the  house,  and 
the  gutters  on  the  roof  are  letting  in  the 
rain.  One  w.c.  will  not  act  at  all,  and  in  the 
end  it  is  found  necessary  to  take  up  several 
yards  of  flagging  in  the  back  yard  to  free  the 
choked  drain.  Thus  plumbers,  bricklayers, 
and  labourers  have  to  be  employed  from  a  re- 
gular building  firm.  The  following  week  the 
carpenter  and  joiner's  services  are  required, 
as  the  sashes  will  not  work,  and  the  doors 
will  not  shut.  The  paint  feels  as  if  it  would 
never  dry,  and  the  colouring  stuff  on  the 
walls  where  dry  is  coming  off  at  the  least  touch, 
and  sticking  to  the  hands  and  clothes.  The 
undoing  and  redoing  of  the  work  of  the 
"  handy-men  "  costs  considerably  more  by  the 
end  of  the  year  tlian  double  his  contract,  which 
the  amiable  lady  of  the  house  considered  so 
moderate  1  Possibly  she  thought  what  she 
could  save  her  dear  husband  in  repairs  would 
go  a  good  way  towards  sparing  his  pocket  in 
the  purchase  of  the  newest  fashions  in  dress 
and  millinery.  The  "  handy-man,"  however, 
turned  out  a  bad  investment,  besides  bringing 
much  bad  health  and  a  long  doctor's  bill. 

Apropos  to  the  above,  to  a  "  handy-man," 
pure  and  simple,  no  objection  can  be  made. 
A  handy-labourer  is  a  useful  man  in  the  field 
or  in  his  own  home,  and  a  ci-aftsman  of  any 
particular  trade  is  handy,  i.e.,  skilled,  when 
he  can  work  well  in  all  branches  of  his  trade. 
This  handiness,  however,  is  of  a  far  different 
character  than  that  assumed  or  claimed  for 
men  who  are  called  "  Jacks-of-all-trades," — 
men  who  never  learned  any  trade,  but  who 
have  picked  up  a  little  knowledge  of  three  or 
more  trades.  In  new  colonies  or  settlements 
abroad,  the  "  handy-man "  might  usefully 
fill  a  gap,  but  at  home  his  work  can  only  be 
acceptable  to  those  with  little  taste  and  dis- 
cernment, or  who  are  from  their  position 
unable  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  work  they 
require.  We  would  be  sorry  to  prevent  any 
honest  man  from  earning  a  livelihood;  but  in 
justice  to  the  building  profession  and  legiti- 
mate building  workmen  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  evils  from  benefits. 

If  a  house  is  badly  built  in  the  beginning, 
and  comprises  bad  materials  and  woi-kman- 
Bhip,  it  can  never  be  kept  in  a  good  state  of 
repair,  and  certain  it  is  that  the  efforts  of 
"  handy-men "   in    connection    with  such 
houses  is  simply  money  thrown  away.  To 
allow,  on  the  other  hand, a  "Jack-of-all-trades" 
to  work  his  will  in  the  painting  and  repair  of 
a  well-built  house  is  something  akin  to  a 
criminal  proceeding.    For  every  shilling  the 
landlord  or  owner  may  save  in  the  first 
instance  by  employing  "  handy-men "  in 
building  repairs  and  jobbing  work,  he  will 
have  to  spend  as  many  pounds  in  undoing 
the  work  that  has  been  done.    An  owner  or 
tenant  ought  to  be  as  careful  of  the  condition 
of  his  house  as  of  his  own  personal  health. 
They  both  are  so  intimately  connected  that 
by  suffering  an  injury  being  done  to  the 
former  you  endanger  the  existence  of  the 
latter.    Cheap  work  is  not  always  necessarily 
bad  work,  but  cheap  building  work  performed 
by  men  who  are  not  regular  or  skilled  crafts- 
men, is  the  dearest  possible  kind  of  work. 
If  a  man  wants  legal  advice  he  goes  to  a 
solicitor  instead  of  a  scrivener  ;  and  if  very 
ill  he  will  call  in  the  doctor  instead  of  the 
druggist.    Asking  any  ordinary  man  for  his 
opinion  is  one  thing,  but  acting  on  his  opinion 
is  quite  another.    Any  handy  house-owner 
or  tenant  may  drive  a  nail,  or  put  up  a  shelf, 
or  do  other  trival  jobs  without  injury,  but  he 
would  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  use  a  hatchet  right 
and  left  in  woodwork  requiring  repair  in  his 
drawing  or  bed  rooms  ;  yet  hatchet  work  is 
the  character  of  some  chopping  work  that  is 
often  performed  by  "  handy-men,"  for  most 


of  them  are  incapable  of  sharpening  the  tools 
they  use,  much  less  of  using  them  properly.  In 
Loudon  tliere  is  a  class  of  men  called  "  three- 
branch  hands  "  who  perform  work  at  plumb- 
ing, painting,  and  glazing,  or  act  otherwise 
as  plumbers,  gasfitters,  and  glaziers,  but 
these  have  long  been  combined  trades  in 
London  and  other  English  towns,  and  the 
workmen  that  do  the  work  in  large  firms  are 
not  of  the  "  handy-men  "  class,  commonly 
called. 

In  Ireland,  however,  the  plumber  is  a 
plumber  and  seldom  more.  The  painter 
in  Ireland  is  mostly  a  paper-hanger 
and  glazier  also ;  but,  unlike  London,  in 
Dublin  and  over  Ireland  the  carpenter  and 
joiner  are  one  and  the  same.  In  Dublin  the 
carpenter  who  puts  up  a  roof  is  equally  ready 
at  general  inside  joinery  work  ;  but  in  London 
the  carpenter  keeps  to  heavy  work,  such  as 
floors,  partitions,  roofs,  &c.,  and  the  joiner 
to  the  sashes,  doors,  and  their  trimmings, 
&c.  The  Irish  carpenters  and  joiners,  and 
the  English  provincial  joiners  are  more 
general  hands  than  their  London  fellow 
craftsmen,  for  they  can  do  work  rough  and 
smooth,  and  act  either  as  carpenters  or 
joiners,  according  as  a  job  may  turn  up  any- 
where to  their  advantage.  We  fear  the 
decline  of  the  apprenticeship  system  of  late 
years,  particularly  in  England,  in  the  build- 
ing and  kindred  trades,  laas  done  a  deal  of 
injury,  and  has  led  to  a  class  of  workmen 
who  have  not  half  learned  their  respective 
trades,  and  who,  as  a  consequence,  perform 
much  of  the  inferior  work  that  is  so  rife.  A 
workman  that  is  but  a  poor  hand  at  his 
trade  is  forced  to  take  less  wages  when  he  is 
employed,  and  when  employment  is  scarce  he 
is  obliged  to  eke  out  a  livelihood  by  jobbing 
about  as  best  he  can.  Several  men  of  this 
class  drift  among  the  number  called  "  handy- 
men," but,  poor  fellows,  they  are  very  un- 
handy men,  and  are  truly  "  spoil-sticks." 
The  desire  for  cheap  labour  has  been  carried 
too  far  in  a  wrong  direction,  and  charlatans 
on  every  side,  instead  of  supplying  good 
labour  at  a  reduced  price,  have  supplied  bad 
labour  and  bad  material.  Thus  we  have 
"Jerry"  building  and  "Jerry"  furniture 
manufacture.  Jcrryism  is  not  confined  to 
one  or  two  trades,  but  has  become  general  of 
late  years.  Jerry  has  become  the  "  leading 
man  "  of  the  period,  but  his  reign  will  anon 
collapse,  like  that  of  other  impostors.  His 
patrons  are,  to  be  sure,  still  numerous,  but 
they  will  find  out  to  their  great  grief  yet,  and 
before  they  are  done  with  their  housekeeping, 
that  a  good  article  is  always  the  best,  though 
it  may  be  a  little  dearer  in  the  beginning. 
A  skilled  workman  would  be  ashamed  to  put 
a  badly-executed  piece  of  work  out  of  his 
hands,  but  a  bad  or  pseudo  workman  cannot 
for  the  life  of  him  do  good  work,  even  though 
he  is  paid  for  doing  it.  This  is  the  main 
1  difference  between  the  regular  artisan  and  that 
proverbial  botch  named  the  "  handy-man." 


Re  Raths,  and  early  stone  building  in 
Ireland,  the  late  John  O'Donovan,  in  his 

I  notes  in  explanation  of  "  Cormac's  Glossary," 
informs  us  of  the  authorship  of  the  extract 
which  we  annex.  He  tells  us  that  the  re- 
marks are  found  at  the  beginning  of  a  frag- 
ment of  the  Brehon  Laws,  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  John  Seabright,  Bart.,  but 
now  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  in  the 

!  handwriting  of  one  Thaddseus  Roddy,  a 
gentleman  well  skilled  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew,  and  a  profound  Irish  scholar : — 

j  "  As  for  forts  [being]  called  Danes'  Forts,  it 
is  a  vulgar  error,  for  these  forts  called  raths 
were  entrenchments  made  by  the  Irish  aboiit 
their  houses,  for  we  had  no  stone  houses  in 
Ireland  till  after  St.  Patrick's  coming,  A. 
Christi  432,  the  fifth  reign  of  Laogarry 
MacNeill,  and  then  we  began  to  build  our 

j  churches  of  stone  ;  so  that  all  our  kings, 

i  gentry,  &c.,  had  such  raths   about  their 

!  houses  ;  witness  Tarah  Raths,  where  kings  of 
Ireland  lived.  Rath  Crogan,"  &c. 

Rath  is  an  Irish  word,  and,  as  the  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters  and  other  annals  prove, 
it  was  in  use  long  before  the  arrival  of  the 

,  Danes,  to  whom  the  erection  of  many  of  our 


raths  have  been  attributed  by  Ledwich  and 
otliors  wlio  did  not  know  the  Irish  language. 
Numerous  towns  and  places  in  Ireland  com- 
menced with  tlic  wonl  "  Rath,"  and  several 
in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  viz.,  Rathmines, 
Rathfarnham,  Rathenny,  i.e.,  Raheny,  &c. 

U. 


ON  TENDERS  AND  CONTRACTS. 

To  the  people  composing  such  a  peculiarly 
mercantile  community  as  ours,  the  regulating 
of  the  machinery  of  tenders  and  contracts  is 
of  the  greatest  consequence,  and  too  much 
weight  cannot  attach  to  the  gratifying  fact 
that,  whether  for  works  or  materials,  the  dis- 
tril)ution  of  the  business  of  supjily  is  in  the 
hands  of  men  who,  like  Csesar's  wife,  are 
above  suspicion. 

The  course  usually  pursued  by  public 
boards  is  to  open  all  tenders  when' the  full 
board  is  sitting ;  a  note  is  taken  of  the 
amount  of  each,  all  are  then  either  decided 
on  or  given  to  a  committee  or  an  officer  to 
report  on,  and  the  decision  is  seldom  or 
never  questioned  ;  but  it  sometimes  so 
happens  that  the  tenders  emlirace  several 
matters  which  it  is  usual  to  include  under 
one  heading,  and  which  are  too  numerous 
and  voluminous  for  disposal  at  an  ordinary 
board's  sitting,  and  the  duty  then  devolves 
on  a  responsible  officer  to  prepare  an  ab- 
stract by  which  the  board  at  its  next  sitting 
can  arrive  at  a  glance  at  the  name  of  the 
most  desirable  party  or  parties.  It  will  be 
at  once  evident  that  there  is  in  this  system 
much  room  for  favouritism,  to  call  it  by  no 
harsher  name  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
guarantee  the  public  can  have  of  their  pro- 
posals being  treated  with  the  desired  privacy. 
We  are  proud  indeed  to  think  that  so  seldom 
has  it  transpired  that  the  honour  of  the  com- 
paring clerk  or  officer  was  not  sufficient  for 
the  safety  of  the  public  interests. 

But  human  nature  has  unfortunately  its 
salient  points,  and  it  is  quite  possible,  that 
whilst  priding  ourselves  on  our  probity  in 
these  islands,  a  story  we  have  heard  from 
Bagdad  may  not  be  wholly  supposititious.  It 
appears  that  a  certain  board  of  Eyonbides, 
with  benevolent  proclivities,  sought  various 
tenders  from  parties  willing  to  contract  for 
alphabetical  tin-plates,  pictorial  pocket  hand- 
kerchiefs, Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  Moody  and 
Sankey's  hymns,  and  a  host  of  matters 
which  were  all  grouped  under  different  head- 
ings, and  excited  an  active  and  close  compe- 
tition. The  mollahs  composing  the  board 
were  not  men  who  could  brook  being  detained 
in  a  heated  atmosphere,  especially  as  the 
fetid  river  ran  beneath  the  verandah,  and  a 
supposed  faithful  calendar  was  given  the 
papers  to  classify  and  compare,  abstract  and 
report  on.  This  had  occurred  for  many 
years  ;  indeed  it  is  not  known  exactly  when 
it  originated — some  say  it  was  with  the 
caliph  Ztanton, — as  the  public  records  of  that 
department  are  not  kept  in  a  manner  condu- 
cive to  reseai'ch,  nor  is  the  date  at  all  requi- 
site for  our  purpose.  The  faithful  calendar 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  some  clerkly 
ingenuity  (grandson  of  a  Dervish),  and, 
although  not  even  his  enemies  could  accuse 
him  of  being  a  Christian,  he  obeyed,  although 
in  a  perverted  manner,  the  parable  shewn  in 
the  16th  chapter  of  the  Gospel  by  St.  Luke, 
especially  the  6th  and  7th  verses. 

His  system,  which  we  publish,  believing  it 
to  be  hitherto  unknown  in  these  kingdoms, 
where  it  will  no  doubt  be  read  with  the 
horror  it  deserves,  was  to  go  to  a  likely 
native  and  say — "Oh,  worthyScheich  Ibrahim, 
oh,  father  of  she-goats  and  young  asses,  thy 
tender  for  juicy  guavas  and  oyster-bearing 
mangroves  is  nearly  the  thing,  and  a 
trifling  alteration  in  each  item  will  obtain 
for  you  the  contract,  by  which  you  will 
acquire  not  only  wealth,  but  the  envy  of  thy 
neighbours.  My  old  friendship  for  you  will 
cause  you  to  sit  in  the  high  seat ;  and  I  will 
bring  you  the  papyrus  to  alter  as  I  will  tell 
you,  and  so  secure  you  in  the  contract ;  but  I 
have  to  keep  up  certain  rank,  to  visit  the 
divan,  where  kibobs  of  savory  and  expensive 
meats  are  served,  and  many  outlays  are 
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mine;  therefore,  lend  me,  I  pray  you,  thirty- 
five  tomans,  which  I  will  repay  tliee  on  the 
eve  of  the  vigU  of  him  that  Cliristian  dogs 
term  St.  Tib."  Then  the  venerable  merchant 
replies — "  These  ancient  optics  would  behold 
thee  in  the  lake  Asphaltus  first "  ;  and  the 
faithful  calendar  goeth  back  as  he  came,  ex- 
cepting that  on  his  way  he  meets  a  more 
obliging  merchant,  one  Ali  Cogia,  who, 
grateful  for  his  oflfer,  lends  him  the  thirty- 
aud-five  tomans,  as  does  also  a  vendor  of 
horologes  in  same  bazaar,  who  gives  him  and 
his  watches  "tick."  But  no  more  at  present. 
The  lerdtiit  merchant  has  ere  this  found  his 
mistake,  and  no  doubt  the  seller  of  guavas, 
tin  tacks,  and  soft  soap,  will  lay  the  whole 
aifaLr  before  the  mollahs  iii  a  neat  and  com- 
prehensive way  that  they  will  likely  under- 
stand, and  the  faithful  calendar  may  find 
himself  some  fine  day  in  what  sailors  call  a 
halves  hole.  Happy  indeed  should  the 
British  merchant  be  that  such  a  thing  could 
not  occur  here — in  fact  the  smallest  hint  at 
its  possibility  would  cause  such  an  enquiry 
and  examination  of  all  the  clerks  on  oath  as 
has  not  occurred  in  these  kingdoms  since 
1863.  When  Yliero,  called  the  toothless, 
was  under  a  suspicion  of  debt  and  allowed  to 
retire,  his  name  having  appeared  more  than 
once  in  a  certain  dark  record  ;  and  a  rumour 
having  spread  that,  like  the  calendar  of 
Bagdad,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  levying  black 
mail  and  not  paying  his  debts,  though 
promised  to  his  creditors  on  the  night  set 
apart  to  commemorate  the  elongation  of  the 
body  of  the  departed  appropriator  Larri, 

Although  as  yet  not  having  an  agent  in 
Bagdad,  we  are  well  aware  that  the  Irish 
BuiLDEE  is  studied  there  with  much  atten- 
tion ;  and,  should  this  meet  the  eye  of  the 
faithful  calendar,  we  would  recommend  him 
to  regard  it  as  a  word  to  the  wise.  Verhum 
Sat  Sapienti.  And  to  the  seller  of  annual 
supplies  we  would  suggest  in  future  to  send 
privately  a  copy  of  his  tender  to  some  good- 
natured  Khan,  one  of  whom  is  to  be  found 
on  every  board  all  the  world  over,  which 
course  would  effectually  keep  his  proposal 
from  being  tampered  with. 

# 


TOWN  REFUSE 
AND  LAND  RECLAMATION- 
WORK  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

Several  years  have  passed  since  we  first 
urged  upon  the  Dublin  Corporation  and 
other  town  councils  the  utilisation  of  the 
tram  lines  during  the  small  hours  of  morn- 
ing for  the  removal  of  scavenge  and  other 
refuse.  We  also  advocated  the  using  of  the 
canals  in  the  districts  they  passed  through  for 
conveying  the  city  refuse  to  the  country  for 
agricultural  purposes.  Several  town  boards 
in  England,  both  in  the  metropolis  and  in 
the  country,  have  since  utilised  the  tramways 
for  the  removal  of  refuse,  and  others  have 
made  use  of  the  canal  service  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  barges.  The  Dublin 
Corporation  adopted  the  suggestion  respect- 
ing the  tram  service,  and  have  obtained  the 
requisite  powers  in  the  tramway  acts  in  rela- 
tion to  Dublin,  but  up  to  the  present  moment 
our  city  authorities  have  taken  no  steps  to 
make  use  of  their  powers,  and  thus  save  the 
city  a  considerable  yearly  expenditure  in  the 
removal  of  refuse,  and  the  consequent  gain 
otherwise,  by  the  sale  of  what  is  a  valuable 
agricultural  manure.  The  Glasgow  Town 
Council,  like  shrewd  Scotchmen  as  they  are, 
are  applying  the  city  refuse  to  the  reclama- 
tion of  waste  lands.  On  the  invitation  of  the 
Health  Committee,  a  numerous  company 
viwited  Houston  Moss,  Renfrewshire,  on  the 
28th  October.  The  Corporation  have  ob- 
tained a  lease  of  this  stretch  of  land  for 
thirty-one  years,  and  are  at  present  engaged 
in  its  reclamation.  Over  the  Moss  a  railway 
baa  been  laid,  and  by  this  means  the  refuse 
from  tbe  city  is  distributed  over  its  surface, 
The  Operations,  which  give  employment  to  a 
considerftble  number  of  men,  have  already 
resulted  in  the  taking  of  about  fourteen 
acres,  which  have  thia  year  yielded  a  good 
crop  of  potatoes. 


There  is  plenty  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dublin  available  for  reclamation,  and  there 
are  hundreds  of  hands  idle  who  could  not 
be  more  fitly  employed  at  present  than  at 
works  of  reclamation.  We  are  positively 
sick  of  hearing  motions  and  resolutions  dis- 
cussed and  carried,  and  yet  year  by  year  is 
allowed  to  pass,  and  no  practical  work  is  done. 
Artisans'  dwelling  schemes  are  very  good, 
but  the  Corporation  will  not  or  cannot  build 
new  houses,  though  they  have  the  power  of 
pulling  down  hundreds  of  old  ones.  Employ- 
ment for  the  people  is  a  first  necessity,  and 
even  in  this  direction  the  Corporation  could 
do  not  a  little  were  they  resolved  to  do  it. 
The  general  and  domestic  system  of  scaveng- 
ing that  at  present  exists,  and  for  several 
years  has  existed  in  Dublin,  is  a  disgrace  to 
our  city.  We  have  pointed  out  what  could 
be  done,  and  what  is  being  done  by  other 
corporations  and  local  boards  ;  and  no  valid 
excuse  can  be  shown  for  Dublin  not  doing 
what  Glasgow  and  other  cities  and  towns  are 
doing  at  a  large  saving,  and  with  great  profit 
to  the  ratepayers  and  the  country. 


CONSUMPTION   OF  OIL  IN 
LIGHTHOUSES. 

Being  asked  our  opinion  by  several  of  our 
subscribers,  the  lighthouse  and  lightship 
keepers  on  the  coasts  of  Ireland,  as  to  an 
official  document  issued  to  them  on  26th 
September  last,  we  have  obtained  the  assist- 
ance of  the  highest  authority  we  know  of, 
who  has  placed  at  our  disposal  his  unpub- 
lished volume  on  that  and  similar  subjects  of 
a  kindred  nature.  We  quite  agree  with  one 
veteran  "  that  the  issue  of  the  document  was 
in  very  bad  taste  in  the  face  of  the  informa- 
tion hung  in  every  lightroom  on  the  coast, 
and  bearing  the  signature  of  a  gentleman 
whose  memory  will  be  '  gi-een'  as  long  as  a 
lighthouse  stands  in  Ireland."  He  knew 
more  of  the  matter  than  is  likely  to  be 
known  by  his  successors,  and  had  experience 
of  rapeseed  oil  from  the  first  gallon  burned 
in  a  lighthouse  lantern  ;  and  no  document 
issued  from  any  source  can  impugn  the 
diagrams  made  by  him  at  the  request  of  the 
Irish  Lights  Board,  however  official  jealousy 
may  contend  to  the  contrary.  The  printed 
form  bearing  date  26th  September,  1879,  is 
erroneous  in  quantities,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  is  sufficient ;  the  scale  for  a  3-wick  burner 
is  simply  laughable,  and  the  20  galls,  a-year 
for  private  consumption  is  most  liberal,  as, 
allowing  an  average  of  five  hours  for  the 
nightly  burning  of  a  small  lamp,  15  galls,  would 
be  ample ;  but  this  relates  to  rapeseed  oil,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  table  to  shew  what  oil 
is  meant.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
memorandum  as  to  the  abominations  termed 
mineral  oils,  if  we  except  the  reference  to 
the  position  of  the  shield  above  the  wick  and 
shoulder  of  chimney.  There  is  no  scale  for 
temperature,  or  barometric  indications ; 
nothing  to  shew  a  keeper  that  from  the 
hygrometric  nature  of  the  hydrocarbon  rub- 
bish he  is  given  to  burn  ;  two  gallons  in  a 
foggy  November  night  will  fail  to  give  a 
light  equal  to  three  quarters  of  a  gallon  in  a 
dry  March  atmosphere. 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  public  importance, 
and  cannot  be  regarded  from  too  high  a 
stand-point.  It  is  not  of  a  nature  to  be 
dealt  with  by  a  mere  foreman  of  buildings  ; 
it  requires  all  the  resources  and  education  of 
the  experienced  engineer  who  has  made 
lighthouse  optics  his  study.  A  class  of  man 
well  known  and  prized  in  every  country  in 
the  world,  excepting  England  and  our  own  ; 
here  we  had  the  man  and  allowed  his  services 
to  be  dispensed  with  to  please  some  one  in 
high  quarters,  and  the  result  is  shewn  in  the 
tabulated  memorandum  before  us,  evidently 
prepared  from  avci-agcs  made  by  some  one  who 
probably  knows  enough  of  a  trowel  or  jack- 
plane  to  find  their  uses  problematical,  and  a 
place  in  an  office  where  etymology  is  not 
essential,  and  optics  simply  a  thing  that  "  no 
fella  can  understand,"  much  to  be  preferred. 

In  the  exhaustive  work  on  lighthouses  we 
have  bcca  favoured  with  for  perusal,  the 


data  for  mineral  oils  are  most  interesting,  as 
is  the  correspondence  on  the  subject  with 
M.  Le  Cocq,  of  the  Holland  Government, 
and  MM.  Reynaud  and  Alard  of  the  French 
Department  ;  but,  however  generous  the 
author,  we  could  not  think  of  i)rematurely 
giving  publicity  to  statements  that  must  have 
cost  in  their  compilation  much  of  anxious 
and  serious  research,  without  any  of  that 
hope  of  reward  that  is  said  to  sweeten  labour, 
he  having  in  a  former  publication  experienced 
the  most  flagrant  treatment, — not  the  less 
cruel  because  unmerited,  or  the  less  severe 
from  its  ignorant  official  source  (of  course, 
as  the  old  adage  says,  "  keen  wit  and  razors 
hurt  the  least  ").  We  shall  always  have  a 
space  at  the  command  of  the  lighthouse 
service,  and  in  the  present  instance  are  glad 
that  the  tabulated  statement  sent  us,  though 
stupid,  is  in  favour  of  the  keepers'  maintain- 
ing a  good  light  with  rapeseed  oil. 

If  the  publication  of  the  document  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  an  excuse  for  any  keeper 
burning  [sic]  a  poor  flame,  why  publish  it  at 
all  ?  Surely  the  keepers  know  more  about 
their  business  than  a  mere  ofiice  clerk,  or 
navy  officer,  who  might  know  a  binnacle  from 
a  poop  lantern,  but  nothing  whatever  of  the 
matter  in  question.  There  is  no  data  to  shew 
to  what  class  the  one-wick  burner  belongs, 
whether  4th,  5th,  or  6th  dioptric  or  Irish 
or  English  catoptric — in  fact  it  is  a  wretched 
thing  to  issue  from  any  office,  public  or 
private,  and  should  be  at  once  called  in  and 
remodelled. 


THE  NEW  STREETS  AND  THE  OLD 
ONES. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health 
(Ireland)  Act,  the  Corporation,  as  the  urban 
sanitary  authority,  propose  to  take  certain 
lands  and  premises,  stated  "  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  new  street  from  Great  Bruns- 
wick-street to  Townsend- street,  and  of 
widening,  opening,  enlarging,  and  improving 
the  streets  known  as  Shoe-lane  and  George's- 
street  East,  leading  from  Townsend-street 
aforesaid  to  George's-quay,  opposite  the  new 
swivel  bridge  to  Beresford-place."  This 
new  thoroughfare,  if  proceeded  with,  will 
prove  one  of  great  public  utility,  we  think  ; 
but  we  are  not  quite  certain  but  the  line  laid 
down  could  be  greatly  improved  upon. 
Both  from  College-street  and  Westland-row, 
two  oblique  lines  of  communication  with 
George's  and  City-quay,  could  be  usefully 
established.  If  ever  attempted  they  should 
he  constructed  straight  and  wide.  Indeed 
there  has  always  been  a  want  of  more  wide 
and  direct  thoroughfares  between  the  line 
of  Great  Brunswick-street  and  the  south 
quays.  For  upwards  of  half  a  century 
■Townsend-street  and  the  other  ofi^-streets 
lying  between  it  and  the  river,  have  gone 
rapidly  down,  and  decay  and  neglect  have 
been  mournfully  visible  in  this  quarter  of  the 
city.  Townsend-street,  in  the  last  century, 
and  the  earlier  part  of  the  present,  was  an 
important  thoroughfare,  and  contained  a 
large  number  of  wealthy  inhabitants,  mer- 
chants, and  traders.  By  opening  a  wide 
approach  to  the  new  swivel  bridge,  we  think 
Townsend-stret  and  vicinity  will  be  much 
benefited.  There  are  many  haunts,  we  fear, 
of  sin  and  wretchedness  out  and  about 
Poolbeg  and  South  Gloucester-streets,  and 
sanitary  improvement  is  urgently  called  for 
in  these  places,  both  in  the  large  streets  and 
the  small. 

There  is  another  new  street,  but  it  is  so 
many  years  talked  of,  the  project  has  become 
an  antiquated  one — we  allude  to  the  long 
proposed  new  thoroughfare  leading  directly 
from  Dame-street  to  Christ  Church-place. 
Castle-street,  lying  between  the  two  former 
ones,  is  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  historic 
of  our  city  streets,  but,  like  Townsend-street, 
it  has  gone  rapidly  down  during  the  last 
quai-ter  of  a  century.  The  houses  are  old 
and  dilapidated,  and,  bad  as  some  of  them 
look  in  their  street  fronts,  the  backs  of  a 
number  of  them  are  still  more  shocking 
and  wretched-looking.  Though  wealthy 
baukcrs,  mcrchuuts,  and  traders,  have  fur 
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some  years  deserted  Castle-street,  it  is  still 
a  populous  thoroughfare,  and  it  needs  only 
•widening  and  rehuilding  of  the  houses,  and  a 
less  steep  approach  than  the  present  position 
of  Cork-hill  admits,  to  make  it  again  a  pros- 
perous business  street.  We  suspect  there 
has  been  a  considerable  speculation  of  late 
years  in  city  and  commercial  circles  regard- 
ing Castle-street,  its  house  property,  and  the 
future  sites  that  will  be  available  for  build- 
ing purposes.  Owners  of  property,  and  pur- 
chasers of  old  property  in  this  locality  have 
been  a  long  time  in  sanguine  expectation  of 
handsome  compensation,  and  some  of  these 
gentlemen  have  been  indirectly,  if  not 
directly,  urging  the  opening  of  the  new 
thoroughfare  for  their  own  personal  ends. 
Well,  perhaps,  as  human  nature  is  consti- 
tuted, they  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  their 
intense  anxiety,  but  it  would  be  more  decent 
on  their  part  to  hold  their  tongues.  Whether 
a  number  of  men  hunger  for  compensation 
or  not,  a  new  thoroughfare  is  a  public  neces- 
sity in  this  locality,  and  the  Corporation 
should  as  soon  as  possible  commence  opera- 
tions. We  are  certain  that  tlie  new  Castle- 
Btreet,  when  opened  and  built  upon,  will 
prove  a  great  public  iiaprovemcnt,  by  facili- 
tating traflic,  and  bringing  back  to  the 
locality  much  of  the  trade  and  prosperity 
■R-hich  belonged  to  it  in  former  years. 


PUBLIC  (RELIEF)  WORKS  IN 
IRELAND. 

Some  drainage  works  on  the  line  of  the 
Shannon  have,  we  understand,  been  deter- 
mined upon  by  the  Government  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mitigating  the  distress  which  un- 
doubtedly exists  in  some  districts  through 
■want  of  employment,  and  through  the  failure 
of  the  crops.  Our  readers  are  already  aware 
that  several  schemes  have  been  proposed  by 
difi'erent  engineers  for  the  drainage  of  the 
Shannon,  but,  owing  to  one  cause  or  another, 
have  not  been  proceeded  with.  The  new 
drainage  operations  will  be  carried  out  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Irish  Board  of  Works, 
and  will  probably  be  conducted  or  supervised 
by  one  or  more  of  the  stall' in  the  engineering 
department  of  the  Board.  We  trust  that  no 
such  mistakes  will  be  made  on  this  occasion 
as  were  made  in  the  relief  works  of  1847, 
■when  much  useless  work  was  performed  and 
more  badly  executed,  while  incapacity  in 
several  directions  was  to  be  witnessed  on  the 
part  of  those  entrusted  to  direct  and  super- 
vise others.  We  are  not  disposed,  under 
present  circumstances,  to  say  which  scheme 
for  the  drainage  of  the  Shannon  would  be 
the  best.  We  may  remark  that  Mr.  Bateman, 
C.E.,  made  a  survey,  and  recommended  a 
scheme  estimated  at  ^300, 000.  The  Govern- 
ment at  the  time,  now  some  years  ago,  pro- 
posed to  give  half  of  the  above  sum  if  the 
adjoining  landlords  contributed  the  other 
half.  This  scheme  was  dropped,  after  some 
evidence  and  inquiry,  some  landlords  arguing 
that  Mr.  Bateman's  scheme  would  have  re- 
moved all  the  floods,  and  consequently  deprive 
the  meadows  of  the  advantages  of  the  fer- 
tilizing deposits  due  to  flooding.  Looking 
at  the  matter  in  this  light,  there  were  several 
of  the  landlords  more  inclined  to  sue  for 
compensation  than  contribute  to  the  cost  of 
drainage  works.  We  are  told  that  the  in- 
tended scheme  difiers  entirely  from  that  of 
Mr.  Bateman,  and  that  its  cost  will  be 
comparatively  small.  Under  this  scheme 
the  lands  will  still  be  flooded  in  winter,  and 
relieved  during  part  of  the  spring,  and  all 
the  summer  and  autumn.  We  do  not  say 
that  the  plan  about  being  carried  out  will 
efl'ect  these  ends,  but  we  are  told,  through 
correspondents  in  the  daily  Press,  that  it 
■will,  and  it  is  likely  they  are  telling  the 
public  what  has  been  told  to  themselves  by 
certain  informants.  Over  £20,000,  it  is 
stated,  will  be  spent  upon  the  drainage, 
£10,000  being  put  down  to  the  Banagher 
district.  The  sum  of  £20,000,  though  it  will 
go  but  a  small  way  in  carrying  out  necessary 
■works  in  the  drainage  of  the  Shannon,  ■«'ill 
istill  be  a  help  during  the  winter  to  the 
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labouring  population,  provided  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  spent  upon  labour  and  not  ex- 
pended in  too  much  supervision.  Work  is 
wanted — useful  work — for  the  able-bodied 
and  willing,  and  not  the  creation  of  a  large 
number  of  head  overseers,  under-overseera, 
and  assistant  overseers,  deputies,  and  walk- 
ing foremen.  This  was  how  large  sums  of 
money  were  swallowed  up  in  the  relief  works 
of  the  past  generation.  We  trust  that  still 
larger  grants  will  be  made  towards  drainage 
and  other  works  than  what  has  already  been 
announced.  The  time  is  opportune,  and 
labour  is  plentiful.  Only  those  works  which 
are  urgently  called  for,  or  certain  to  prove  a 
benefit  to  the  country,  should  be  undertaken, 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  there  are  several  of 
this  class,  the  immediate  execution  of  which 
would  contribute  powerfully  to  the  national 
welfare. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  THE 
ARCHITECTS  OF  IRELAND. 

A  Council  meeting  was  held  at  212  Great 
Brunswick-street,  on  the  IGth  ultimo,  when  a 
communication  was  received  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  requesting  that  the 
Institute  would  transmit  its  amendments  on 
the  proposed  Building  Bye-laws  to  that  body, 
who  would  furnish  a  copy  of  same  to  the 
sanitary  authority.  Mr.  Drew  brought  for- 
ward the  report  of  the  Council  on  the  bye- 
laws,  which  it  was  proposed  to  forward,  and 
which  will  bo  found  elsewhere  in  our  columns, 
and  which  was  under  discussion  in  detail 
during  a  protracted  sitting.  It  was  mentioned 
that  a  private  opinion  had  been  expressed  by 
competent  legal  authority  that  these  bye- 
laws  had  been  drawn  in  many  respects  with- 
out regard  to  the  scope  and  powers  conferred 
by  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  would  be 
found  in  some  provisions  ultra  vires,  and  at 
vai'iance  with  the  law. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

RECENT  DISCOVERIES  AT 
DONNYBROOK. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Having  visited  the  site  of  the  ancient 
burial  place  at  Donnybrook,  and  not  having 
been  in  the  vicinity  for  some  years,  I  strolled 
about  the  old  Faur  Green,  and  on  the  verge 
of  the  river  happened  on  a  most  curious 
tablet  or  medal  of  brass.  A  learned  friend  to 
whom  I  have  submitted  it  agrees  with  me  in 
that — although  he  doubts  the  correctness  of 
other  conclusions  that  I  have  come  to — one 
side  of  the  medal  represents  a  sun — that  is, 
it  has  raised  rays,  and  attached  are  two  slits 
in  small  projecting  lugs,  that  ribbons  might 
be  fastened  to.  This  would  lead  me  to  sup- 
pose it  a  medal  or  badge,  and  no  doubt  of 
great  antiquity,  probably  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Although  if  my  surmise  be  correct, 
the  state  of  the  inscription,  which  is  in 
intaglio,  is  surprising,  and  shews  the  great 
preserving  j)roi3erties  of  the  soil  of  that 
neighbourhood.  The  engraving  is  somewhat 
defaced,  but  I  can  plainly  make  out  the 
following  : — 

BRO-TS  •  EQUES  *  TRIAEI "  TRIOBO  •  LUS  "  TMAROS  . , 

which  I  tr&nslate—"  Brontes,  the  horseman, 
the  old  and  valued  soldier,  his  badge  or  medal, 
from  Epirus." 

Hoping  that  some  of  your  readers  ■will 
kindly  give  their  views  on  this  matter,  is  my 
excuse  for  troubling  you,  and  seeking  to  in- 
trude on  your  valuable  space. — I  am,  sir,  &c., 
Wood-street,  Antiquus. 

18th  November,  1879. 


DISCOVERIES  AT  DONNYBROOK. 

TO  THEJeDITOR  of  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — An  old  friend  of  mine,  a  picker-up 
of  unconsidered  trifles,  has  shown  me  a  brass 
star,  such  as  acrobats  wear  on  their  fore- 
head, which  he  says  he  found  on  the  Fair 
Green  of  Donnybrook— a  very  likely  place. 
I  regret  to  say  that  my  rendering  of  the  in- 
scription scratched  on  the  back  of  it  has 
caused  a  rupture  between  us,  especially  when 
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I  told  him  (in  reply  to  his  saying  that  he 
would  refer  the  matter  to  you)  that  you 
could  not  bo  bothered  with  such  nonsense. 
In  case  he  should  do  so,  I  am  sure  a  glance 
will  be  suflicient  to  convince  you  that  the 
scratching  is  merely — T.  Morris,  Brown$ 
Equestrian  Troupe  ! — Yours,  &c., 

Rus-in-Urbe,  Nov.  20,  1879.  2. 


SOMETHING  STRANGE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — May  I  ask  your  kind  indulgence  and 
admission  to  your  journal  for  the  follow- 
ing :— 

I  know  that  you  like  to  get  notes  of  works 
from  the  jirovinces,  and  will  regard  this  as 
something  new.  The  town  of  Skibbereen 
takes  its  name  from  a  boljefteen,  through 
a  squib  or  marsh,  in  which  a  greater  part  of 
the  town  stands  at  present ;  and,  from  its 
softening  influence  on  their  brains,  may 
arise  much  that  appears  curious  in  the 
doings  of  its  inhabitants.  A  former  genera- 
tion chose  a  somewhat  elevated  site  for 
their  church,  and  it  was  appreciated  by  the 
people,  when  fifty-three  years  ago  they  found 
it  necessary  to  erect  a  larger  structure, 
which,  altliough  perhaps  not  sufficiently 
elegant  for  the  advanced  Ruskinile  opinions 
of  the  present  day,  was  and  is  amply  suffi- 
cient for  the  number  of  worshippers  who 
attend  it.  A  gentleman  of  well-known  tagte, 
education,  and  feeling,  thinking  it  a  pity  to 
remove  an  old  landmark,  and  having  a  due 
veneration  for  the  church  of  his  fathers,  so 
meekly  reminding  him  of  how  to  gauge  the 
twenty-four  liours,  and,  by  keeping  within 
the  compass,  standing  erect  on  the  square, 
got  the  opinions  of  architects  in  Dublin  and 
Cork,  as  to  whether  the  edifice  could  not  be 
made  to  answer  the  requirements  of  the 
western  Carberrians  ;  but,  as 

"  Wlio  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat," 

80  must  the  Skibbereenians  have  their  church 
in  a  bog,  caring  little  for  artists,  architects, 
or  gentlemen  ;  and  this  is  what  appears  to 
me  as  "  passing  strange."  At  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  town,  "  when 
I  was  a  boy  in  my  father's  mud  edifice,"  it 
was  determined  to  build  a  bridge  ;  and  my 
old  schoolfellows,  Tead  Driscoll  and  Jerry 
Donovan,  from  Ross,  were  working  at  the 
abutment  on  this  side  of  the  river,  when 
Tead,  all  of  a  sudden,  sunk  in  the  blue 
potters'  clay,  and,  only  that  we  were  con- 
venient to  dig  him  out,  he  would  have  been 
non  come  at  i  bus  in  swampum.  Well,  sir,  it  is 
within  thirty  yards  of  this  soft  spot  that  the 
Skibbereenians  are  going  to  try  to  build  a 
church  !  but  it  is  not  built  yet.  The  founda- 
tions are  to  be  of  concrete,  that  delectable 
composition,  covering,  like  charity,  a  multi- 
tude of  sins ;  and  the  flooring  is  to  be  at 
least  8  ft.  over  the  sod,  it  being  just  possible 
that  for  fifteen  out  of  the  fifty-two  Sundays 
the  tide  of  the  river  will  flow  within  a  foot 
of  the  feet  of  the  congregation  who  must  go 
to  church  over  a  bridge.  Oh  !  how  symbolic 
of  the  fisherman  ;  how  natural  to  adopt 
potters'  clay  !  I  would  not  dream  of  troubling 
you  with  what  you  would  suppose  was  a 
mere  building  romance,  were  it  not  that  con- 
tracts for  the  foundations  (which  are  to  be 
like  the  blocks  at  Poolbeg  Lighthouse,  of  an 
erratic  though  stony  nature)  are  advertised 
for.  Is  it  not  a  sad  thing  that  we  have  no 
architects  here  ?  Where  is  Richard  Henry 
Notter,  William  Levis,  G.  E.  Lee,  William 
Murphy,  James  Roche,  or  G.  P.  Whyte  of 
GlengarriflTe  ?  The  O'Donovan  has  sub- 
scribed £1,000,  and  long  may  he  have  the 
power,  as  he  has  the  heart ;  but  sorry  indeed 
would  I  be  to  see  his  money  sunk  to  build 
Ahbeystrewry  Church  in  Creagh  parish,  with- 
out being  able  to  dig  it  out  as  we  did  Tead 
Driscoll  in  1854. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  we  are 
thriving  with  what  we  can  get  out  of  the 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  and  I  am,  sir, 
yours,  &c.,  "Holy  Joe." 

Firkin  Villa,  Fisher's  Buildings, 
Toormore, 
20th  November,  1879. 


Dec.  1,  1879.] 
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A  "TENDER"  SUBJECT. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Kindly  pive  in  your  next  issue  of 
the  Irish  Build?:r  a  list  of  tenders  for  the 
Bheds  to  be  erected  at  the  South  Duhliu 
Union  Workhouse.  The  couti-aet  was  given 
away  on  yesterday,  and  it  appears  there  were 
fourteen  tenders  for  the  joh.  The  names  of 
the  parties,  and  the  amounts,  would  be 
interesting  to  several  in  the  trade. — Yours, 
&c.,  X.  Y.  Z. 

2Sth  Nov.,  1879. 

[We  regret  that  we  cannot  furnish  the 
information  asked  for  by  our  correspondent. 
We  have  made  personal  application  to  the 
architects,  as  well  as  to  the  clerk  of  the  union. 
The  list  inaij  be  found  after  awhile  in  the 
"  General  Anzeiger  ' ! !— Ed.  I.  B.] 


THE  MACHINERY  OF  G.\S  TRADING. 

The  following  communication,  addressed  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Paving  and  Lighting 
Committee  of  the  Corporation,  has  been  sent 
to  us  for  publication.  The  writer  is,  we  pre- 
sume, correct  in  the  charges  and  statements 
made  therein,  and  on  such  presumption  we 
give  it  place  in  our  columns  : — 

SiK, —  As  the  Corporation  are  about  makin?  a 
new  contract  witli  tiie  Alliance  Gaa  Conifiauy  for 
the  future  li^htiii;;  of  the  city,  I  lespectt'ully  be^ 
to  briu^  under  the  notice  of  your  committee  the 
following  facia  descriptive  of  the  manner  in  which 
thrit  company  carried  out  their  contract  with  tlie 
Corporation  on  a  former  occasion,  and  earnestly 
request  that,  in  justice  to  tiie  ratepayers  generally, 
and  [jarlicularly  to  tho»e  who  assisted  In  exposing 
it,    furlhtr   inquiry   will  he   held  on  the  subject. 

In  J uly,  ltS74,  at  the  termination  of  the  period 
during  which  20-carnlle  gaa  bad  been  used,  the 
burners  in  the  public  lamps  consumed  only  from  2 
to  3  c.  ft.  of  gas  per  boor,  and  i\o.  1  Oomiuittee  gave 
orders  that  all  such  burners  should  be  removed, and 
replaced  in  every  public  lamp  all  over  the  city  by 
others  consuming  4  cuuic  feet  per  hour,  suitable  for 
16-caiidle  gas  then  about  being  used.  Tills  order 
the  gas  company  gradually  carried  out,  and  at  the 
begiiMiing  of  187.5  had  it  completed  when  flaioes  of 
equal  size  and  shape  were  liurnnig  in  every  pulilic 
Jump.  Hut  about  the  middle  of  July,  1874,  the 
4  ft.  burners  were  simultaneously  placed  in  all  the 
nietere  I  lam(is,  while  ihe  old  20-candle  gas  ()urners 
consuming  a  cnuch  smaller  bulk  of  gas  remained  in 
the  unmetered  lamps,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
until  they  were  gradually  changed.  During  the 
following  monili  (August),  I  showed  this  unequal 
li^htitig  to  several  of  the  ratepayers  in  their  own 
and  oilier  divisions  of  the  city,  and  I  was  requested 
by  those  gentlemen  to  call  public  attention  to  the 
inatler  through  the  columns  of  the  public  Press, 
whicli  I  frequently  did  until  the  end  of  November, 
at  wiiicti  lime  1  wrote  to  the  Lord  .Mayor  on  tlie 
•  ubject,  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  had  written 
a  li-w  days  previously  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Police,  directing  their  attention  to  tha  mailer. 

I  need  not  remind  your  comniiitee  that  the  result 
of  placing  the  4  ft.  burners  In  all  the  metered  lamps 
under  such  circumstances  was,  tlie  Uas  Company 
were  enabled  to  obtain  Irom  the  Corporation  pay- 
oielit  for  a  bulk  of  gas  greatly  in  excess  ol  wliat 
was  actually  consumed  while  such  unequal  lighling 
existed,  and  to  prevent  them  diiin<r  so,  complaint 
was  made  belore  the  Local  Government  Amlitor, 
who  held  an  inquiry  into  the  matier  at  the  City 
Hall  on  tlie  I7ih  and  I9th  of  February,  1870. 

Ai  that  inquiry  I  described  on  oath  tlie  uiiei|ual 
lighting  of  the  pulilic  lamps,  as  above  deiailed ,  ami 
uiy  et  ldeiice  was  supported  liy  that  of  three  of  the 
ratepayers,  out  of  about  tiveiny  who  also  wilnessed 
it  in  different  parts  of  the  city  —  the  auditor  deem- 
ing il  unnecessary  to  bear  a  repeiiiioii  ol  the 
e«ideiice  fioin  any  of  the  others.  Tiie  claim  of  the 
(Sas  company,  strange  to  say,  was  upheld  by  the 
•ervaiits  of  llie  Corporation  only.  The  evidence  given 
on  oatli  by  the  Inspector  of  Public  Lighting  during 
Ins  examination  on  the  first  day  of  the  inquiry  was, 
that  my  sworn  evidence  was  falseboid,  that  the 
making  of  the  4  ft.  Iiurners,  and  the  placing  of  them 
in  the  lamps,  occupied  six  monllis  from  the  time 
the  order  was  given  for  them  in  July,  1874.  But 
on  the  second  day  of  the  inquiry  he  slated  that  tliat 
was  ail  a  mistake,  that  iliey  were  all  made, 
de;iTered,  and  equally  placed  (I  to  9)  ia  Ihe 
metered  and  iiiimeiered  lamps,  in  three  instead  of 
•IX  montiis,  according  as  they  we'e  received  from 
the  Gas  Company  on  four  different  occa-ions  from 
July  until  the  end  of  (October,  1874.  'I'liis  stale- 
iiieul  was,  alter  a  manner,  supported  by  some  of  the 
Uujp  lighters,  ami  in  uUditiun,  iicrsuiial  character, 


personal  considerations  were  all  brnuglil;  in,  and 
lecliiiicaliiies  without  end,  in  order  to  defeat 
ju.sliee  ;  the  result  of  all  being,  that  the  Audilor 
refused  to  disallow  payment  to  the  Gas  Company 
fur  the  bulks  of  gas  charged  for.  This  decision  was 
arrived  at  witiinnt  nriking  any  inquiry  about  the 
cause  of  the  bulk  of  gas  charged  to  the  public  lamps 
during  the  October  quarter,  1874,  being  almost  5  ft. 
per  lamp  per  night  iii  excess  of  that  charged  for 
during  the  same  quarter  in  1873,  and  which  could 
not  have  occurred  if  the  4  ft.  burners  were  not 
placed  at  once  in  all  the  metered  lamps,  as  I,  In 
my  sworn  evidence,  stated  they  had  been,  and  as 
the  following  table  (the  details  of  which  were  un- 
known to  rae  until  last  weekj  proves  beyond  contra- 
diction they  must  have  been  : — 


Quarter 
(9-.i  nights) 
ended 

Year 

No. 

of 
Lamps 

Tutiil  bulks 

of  G^i.'i 
chai'i^ed  for 

Bulk  per 
lamp  per 
quarter 

Bulk  ptT 
lamp  per 
niglit 

October  5 

1873 

3,377 

Cubic  feet 
5,o93,9U0 

Cubic  fuet 
1 ,6o()j 

Cubic  It. 
18 

>> 

1874 

3,411 

7,170,600 

2,104 

2-2f 

>» 

1875 

3,443 

7,870,400 

2.28GL 

24f 

»» 

1876 

3,473 

7,658,300 

2.205i\) 

24 

About  two  weeks  of  the  quarter  had  elapsed 
before  the  4  ft.  burners  were  placed  in  the  metered 
lamps  in  July,  1874,  and  in  1875  the  pressure  on 
the  gas  was  greater  than  it  was  in  either  1874  or 
1876. — Yours,  &c..  Jambs  KiRBj. 

26lh  Nov.,  1879. 


NOTES  OF  WORKS. 

Douglas,  County  Cork. — Building  and 
other  improvements  at  Douglas  graveyard. 
County  Cork,  are  being  carried  out  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  K.  D.  Roclie,  of 
South  Mall,  Cork.  They  comprise  a  se.Kton's 
lodge ;  the  re-building  of  present  range  of 
stabling,  and  also  the  entrance  gate  ;  the 
erection  of  boundary  wall,  and  the  formation 
of  new  carriage  drive  to  the  principal  en- 
trance to  church. 

The  ancient  Church  of  Kilcommon, 
Tiuahely,  Diocese  of  Ferns,  was  re-opened 
on  Wednesday,  12th  ult.,  after  sundry  im- 
provements and  "restoration."  The  old 
side  galleries  have  been  removed ;  the  church 
has  been  entirely  gutted  ;  the  box  pews  have 
been  superseded  by  open  benches ;  a  capa- 
cious vestry  has  been  built ;  a  beautiful 
chancel  window  has  also  been  added,  the  gift 
of  the  Rev.  Canon  Brownrigg  ;  the  roof  is 
newly  slated.  The  contractor  was  Mr. 
Wentworth  Taylor,  of  Tinahely. 

Garristown  River  Works. — In  order  to 
give  employment  during  the  coming  winter. 
Lord  Langford,  R.  Q.  Alexander,  Esq.,  and 
others,  instructed  Mr.  James  Dillon,  civil 
engineer,  of  Dublin,  to  design  and  estimate 
for  important  drainage  and  sanitary  works  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Garristown.  This 
gentleman  at  once  set  to  work,  and  his  plans 
and  estimates  for  same  have  alreaily  been 
favourably  reported  upon  by  the  Comiais- 
siouers  of  Public  Works,  showing  an  anxiety 
on  their  part  to  lose  no  time  ia  forwarding 
the  work.  The  principal  proprietors  have 
just  assented  to  the  undertaking,  and  they 
fully  expect  that  with  the  support  of  the 
remaining  proprietors  and  their  tenants,  that 
their  engineer,  Mr.  Dillon,  will  (as  he  has 
already  succeeded  in  doing  in  other  places) 
be  enabled  to  economically  carry  on  the 
works  throughout  the  winter  from  hi.^  large 
experience  in  such  matters,  thus  affording 
employment  to  those  in  want  of  it. 

The  Law  Courts. — Some  necessary  work, 
consisting  of  alterations,  additions,  and 
repairs,  have  been  carried  out  during  the 
vacation  at  the  Law  Courts.  Externally  the 
reparations  consisted  in  giving  the  eastern 
fa9ade  a  presentable  appearance,  and  replac- 
ing the  disintegrated  cornice  by  new  balus- 
trade work.  Internally,  the  Courts  of 
Queen's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  with 
other  offices,  have  been  painted  anew,  and 
some  small  wants  supplied.  A  waiting-room 
has  been  provided  in  the  northern  block  for 
gentlemen  who  may  bo  auminoued  on  juries, 
one  of  the  old  courts  or  offices  being  utilised 
for  the  purpooG.    TclopUouiu  coiaauaication 


will,  it  is  said,  he  established  between  the 
waiting-room  and  the  crier"s  box  in  each 
court  to  facilitate  attendance.  Messrs. 
Sibtborpe  and  Son,  Cork-hill,  executed  the 
painting,  &c. ;  Mr.  B.  Leech,  builder,  the  wait- 
ing-room and  accessories.  All  the  works 
have  been  carried  out  under  the  supervision 
of  the  architect  to  the  Board  of  Works  (Mr. 
J.  H.  Owen),  or  clerks  of  the  same  depart- 
ment acting  under  him. 

The  parish  church.  Birr,  Diocese  of 
Killaloe,  was  re-opened  on  Thursday,  20th 
ult.,  after  additions  and  improvements.  Tha 
church  was  erected  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  from  the  design  of  the  late 
Francis  Johnston,  of  this  city.  The  nave  and 
tower  are  in  good  proportion,  and  are  richly 
ornamented  with  cut-stone  pinnacles.  The 
principal  improvements  recently  effected 
consist  of  a  new  chancel  at  east  end,  starting 
from  a  lofty  arch  of  Caen  stone,  and  termi- 
nating in  a  six-bay  Gothic  window,  the  cut 
stone  mullions  and  tracery  of  which  are 
handsome;  the  substitution  of  open  pitch 
pine  benches  for  the  old-fashioned  high 
pews  ;  the  construction  of  an  organ  chamber 
off  chancel,  and  sundry  smaller  changes. 
Tiie  fittings  and  furniture  of  chancel  are  of 
chaste  and  elegant  design.  It  is  paved  with 
Minton's  tiles,  chiefly  the  gift  of  Lady  Hawke. 
A  handsome  lectern  in  carved  oak  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  H.  P.  Jellett,  Q.C.  The 
entire  work  has  been  completed  at  a  cost  of 
aliout  i'1,500.  The  plans  were  prepared  by 
Mr.  T.  Drew,  R.H.A.  The  contractors  were 
Messrs.  J.  and  W.  Beckett,  Dublin. 


A  FAT  APPOINTMENT. 

The  guardians  of  Abbeyleix  Union  are  cer- 
tainly in  advance  of  the  age  ;  and,  that  their 
liberality  may  be  known  far  and  wide,  v^e  give 
the  substance  of  their  advertisement  for  a 
clerk  of  works  the  benefit  of  our  circulation, 
though  we  fear  some  unenviable  individual 
has  been  appointed  before  this  : — 

Clerk  op  Works  Wanted. —The  Board  of 
Guardians  of  the  aliove  Union  will,  at  their  meelinif 
on  Tuesday,  the  23th  Novemlier  next,  proceed  to 
elect  a  suitable  person  to  fill  the  aliove  office  at  u 
salary  of  £10  per  aiiiinm.  The  person  appointed 
will  be  required  to  prepare  specifications,  plans, 
estimates,  &c.,  to  visit  and  report  on  the  various 
works  required  to  be  executed  by  the  Board  of 
Guardians  and  Sanitary  Authority  of  this  Union. 

Who  would  not  be  a  clerk  of  works,  after 
the  above  ?  Is  it  possible  that  .£10  is  a  mis- 
print for  ±'100  ?  Alas !  we  fear  not.  A« 
the  guardians  do  not  specify  that  the  clerk 
of  works  will  be  expected  to  devote  the 
whole  of  his  time  to  the  service  of  the  board, 
doubtless  they  will  succeed  in  getting  a  very 
"  Handy  Andy,"  whose  knowledge  of  build- 
ing and  whose  drawing  abilities  will  bo  a 
credit  to  his  class,  and  reflect  honour  on  a 
board  whose  wisdom  and  munificence  are 
sufficient  to  render  them  noteworthy  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives,  or,  as  the  old  Irish  ditty 
has  it, 

"Till  tlio  eiui  of  thj  world,  and  after,  0." 


THE  RELIEF  WORKS. 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  Earl 
of  Longford,  was  read  at  meeting  of  Board 
of  Guardians  on  Wednesday  : — 

My  Lord, — The  Government  have  ordered  that 
the  Board  of  Works  shall  construct  ino«eable  Wi-ir» 
ill  lieu  of  the  Sliaimoii  weir  mounds.  The  workiii.^ 
plans  are  being  prepared  ;  also,  they  are  going  to 
entail  auxiliary  channel  for  the  Shannon  at  Meelick, 
below  Haiiaghtr.  Tnis  work  will  be  commenced  in 
aliout  three  weeks  hence.  I  am  appointed  the 
superintending  engineer  under  the  Hoard  of  Works. 
Great  sluices  will  be  constructed  in  the  T.irmon- 
bai  ry  and  Kuskey  weirs  next  snmuier.  No  tax 
will  he  charged  on  the  lands  lor  those  works.  Toe 
oiiilets  ut'  the  Cuinlin,  the  Rinn,  &c.,  will  he  all 
opened  easily  when  Lough  Forbes,  &c.,  will  be 
lowered.  1  am  employed  on  the  drainage  districts 
of  Strokestowii  and  others,  gelling  tliem  cleaned 
and  deepened  to  the  state  they  were  in  when  new 
20  years  ai^o.  U  you  wish  to  get  the  Caiiiliii,  the 
Uinn,  &c  ,  improved,  il  may  he  done  under  the 
Board  of  Works,  us  lUe  Sirokestown  is  going  to  be 
done.  jAMU;i  Lx:\am,  C.l:^ 
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THE  NEW  BYE-LAWS. 

The  following  are  the  amendments  to  the 
proposed  Building  Bye-Laws,  and  remarks  in 
•upport  thereof,  submitted  by  the  lloyal 
Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Local  Governmeut 
Board  : — 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  the 
Architects  of  Ireland,  in  offering  some  amend- 
ments for  the  consideration  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  wish  their  position  to  be 
distinctly  understood  as  in  no  way  antagonis- 
fi(^  i  ll  the  Siiiiitnry  Authority  promoting  these 
Building  Bye-Laws,  but  aa  desirous  to  see 
tbis  most  biiihitary  measure  become  law  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible.  The  wide  ex- 
perience of  some  members  of  the  Institute 
Las  pointed  out  some  details  which  migiit 
operate  in jniiously  to  the  interests  of  the 
city,  and  should  be  amended. 

The  Local  (iovernment  Board  is  aware 
that  the  sanitary  question  of  paramount  im- 
portance in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  tiie 
city  of  Dublin  is  the  provision  of  wholesome 
dwellings  for  the  poorer  classes,  piirmitting 
of  the  demolition  of  unhealtiiy  ones.  The 
high  cost  of  building  in  Dublin  is  already 
seriously  operative  against  this  nmvement ; 
and  when  it  is  reported  to  the  Council,  by 
architects  most  experienced  in  this  class  of 
building,  tluit  the  operation  of  the  Bye-Laws, 
as  proposed,  would  increase  the  cost  of  new 
dwellings  for  the  poor  hi/  from  20  to  30  per 
cent,  in  average  cases,  the  Council  conceives 
this  point  calls  for  the  serious  attention  of 
the  Local  Governmeut  Board  and  Sanitary 
Authority,  as  this  would  bo  practically  pro- 
hibitory of  all  such  improvement  by  jjrivate 
enteriirise,  and  seriously  detrimental  to  the 
city.  The  Council  strongly  recommend  that 
all  clauses  bearing  ujjon  tlie  poorer  classes 
of  dwellings  especially  should  be  re-con- 
sidered, so  that  while  omitting  no  provision 
almolnteli/  necessary  for  the  sanitary  condition 
of  such  houses,  their  erection  should  not  l)e 
■weighted  with  any  conditions  which  could  be 
prudently  dispensed  with. 

The  clauses  thus  bearing  upon  dwellings 
for  the  poor,  and  which  would  increase  their 
average  cost  by  about  30  per  cent.,  and 
■which  should  be  modified  as  regards  this 
class  of  buildings,  are  as  follow  : — 
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Seriatim. — The  following  are  the  amend- 
ments which  the  Institute  of  Architects  points 
out  as  desirable,  and  its  reasons  in  support  of 
s  ime. 

P.  290,  clause  2,  2nd  line— after  '  street ' 
fer  '  at  such  level'  read  'in  such  manner.' 

Clause  3 — insert  '  at  least '  between  '  foot- 
paths '  '  and  6  ft.  wide  '  ■where  it  occurs 
twice. 

P.  293,  clause  7,  last  line — for  '  six  '  read 
'four"  inches  thick,  and  add  'or  with  a 
layer  of  Imie  riddlings,  broken  brick,  or  other 
clean  absorbent  dry  material  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  sanitary  authority,  thoroughly 
drained  to  the  best  available  outfall.' 

Remarli. — The  Council  entirely  set  the  prac- 
tical experience  of  architects  against  the 
provision  of  an  impervious  bed  of  concrete 
over  the  whole  site  of  a  house  as  being 
compulsory  in  all  cases.  This  would  mean 
in  many  cases  in  Dublin  a  damp  and  un- 
■wholesome  house  from  condensation  (in 
some  instances  found  untenantable),  in- 
jurious to  timber,  and  adding  without 
necessity  to  the  cost  of  the  poorer  houses. 

P.  293,  cl.  8,  3rd  line — insert  '  any'  between 
'  from  '  and  '  adjoining  '  (c.)  omit  '  as  above,' 
and  read  '  of  not  less  than  five  parts  of  cement 
to  one  of  sa)id.' 

Remark. — The  proportion  laid  down,  viz., 


three  parts  of  sand  to  one  of  cement  is  ex- 
cessive, and  unheard  of  in  ordinary  building 
practice.  This  would  also  bear  unfavour- 
ably on  poorer  houses. 

P.  293,  cl.  7,  after  end  of  paragraph  and 
before  par.  9 — insert  '  or  of  good  cement 
con<;rete,  as  hereafter  descril)ed.' 

P.  294,  at  end  of  paragraph  9 — insert  '  or 
of  good  cement  concrete  as  hereafter 
desoribed.' 

P.  294,  insert  after  last : — '  Concrete  where 
occurring  in  these  Bye-Laws  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  composed  of  the  following  nuiterials  in 
the  following  manner.  One  part  of  good 
Portland  cement  in  due  condition  to  not  more 
than  seven  parts  of  clean  ballast  free  from 
loam,  broken  stones,  bricks,  clinkers,  breeze, 
or  other  incoiul)ustible  materials  suitable  for 
the  purpose  in  the  opinion  of  the  officer  of 
the  sanitary  authority,  duly  and  evenly  mixed 
by  admeasurement,  with  clean  water  or  of  one 
])art  of  fresh  ground  lias  lime  to  not  more 
tlian  six  parts  of  similar  materials  similarly 
approved.' 

Remark. — It  appears  absolutely  essential 
that  the  term  concrete  where  occurring 
throughout  the  Bye-Laws  should  l)e  accu- 
rately defined,  and  it  being  now  so  widely 
used  as  a  constructive  material  for  walls,  it 
should  be  specially  dealt  with  as  are  brick 
and  stone  for  the  same  purpose. 

P.  308,  cl.  31,  line  3— insert  after  '  foot- 
ings '  '  unless  it  be  erected  on  a  level  bed  of 
natural  rock.' 

Remark. — It  is  not  unusual  in  Dublin  to  sink 
to  the  natural  rock  for  foundation,  and 
build  up  from  it  without  footings. 

P.  311,  cl.  38,  line  3,  after  '  Building  of '— 
omit  down  to  line  1,  p.  312,  and  insert  before 
'  its  thickness  '  '  if  built  of  good  concrete 
of  proportions  approved  by  the  sanitary 
authority  shall  be  one  third  lenn.' 

Remaik. — This  clause  should  be  amended  to 
define  thickness  of  concrete,  and  not  leave 
an  opening  for  building  rui)bisb  walls 
contemplated  by  Bye-Law  as  drawn.  The 
proportions  laid  down  would  be  contra- 
dictory of  that  for  same  purpose  laid 
down  at  p.  300,  cl.  6,  for  buildings  of  the 
■warehouse  class.  The  proportion  '  one 
third  greater,'  prescribed  by  the  London 
Building  Act,  ■when  concrete  building  was 
a  novelty  would,  if  applied  to  concrete,  be 
entirely  contrary  to  the  now  xiniversallij 
recoijnised  relative  strength  of  concrete  and 
brick  walls.  Persistence  in  either  the  scale 
of  thickness  proposed  liere  or  in  the  differing 
one  repeated  at  p.  3G0,  would  be  in  Dul)lin 
prohibitory  of  this  useful  and  economical 
constructive  material,  and  be  specially 
operative  against  the  x)rovision  of  dwellings 
for  the  poor. 

P.  313,  cl.  41,  42 — Omit  these  paragraphs 
altogether. 

Remark. — These  provisions  as  to  parapets, 
following  the  London  Building  Act,  are 
admittedly  even  there  of  more  fancied  than 
real  value  to  the  vast  majority  of  buildings. 
In  the  absence  of  well-authenticated  evi- 
dence of  any  great  danger  or  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  want  of  these  featui-es 
quite  novel  to  Dublin,  the  Council  consider 
that  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
Dublin,  the  advisability  of  such  a  provision 
is  open  to  grave  doubt.  The  aggregate 
expense  entailed  by  universal  application 
of  this  would  fall  heavily  on  the  citizens 
■\\'ithout  corresponding  advantage,  and  in 
dwellings  for  the  poor  it  would  add  another 
appreciable  item  without  absolute  neces- 
sity. 

P.  313,  cl.  45  (rt)— For. '  9  in.'  read  '  8^  in.' 

Remark. — Here  and  elsewhere  throughout 
the  Bye-Laws  where  discrepancies  exist  as 
to  standard  size  of  bricks,  they  should  be 
corrected,  8^  in.  long,  if  the  standard,  being 
substituted  for  9  in.  where  occurring. 

P.  314,  cl.  47 — Add  at  end,  '  except  such 
blocks  being  not  more  than  4  in.  thick  and 
9  in.  long,  as  may  be  necessary  for  attaching 
joiners'  work  or  other  fittings.' 


Remark. — This  provision,  no  doubt  inadver- 
tently made,  leaves  out  of  sight  that  under 
it  would  be  afforded  no  means  whatever  for 
attaching  skirtings,  gas  brackets,  bells, 
&c.,  to  any  party  wall. 

P.  318,  cl.  64  (6)— For  '  15  in.'  read  '  6  in.' 

Remark — This  also  will  at  once  be  seen  to  bo 
an  inadvertent  error,  which  would  make  it 
impossible  to  construct  any  ceiling  below 
a  hearth  in  most  cases. 

P.  321,  cl.  69  (3)— For  '  6  in.'  read  3  in.,' 
and  for  '  3  in.'  read  '  in  immediate  contact 
with.' 

Remark. — This  provision  as  it  stands,  taken 
from  the  London  Building  Act,  is  by  uni- 
versal assent  and  experience  obsolete 
useless  and  embarrassing,  and  will  be 
amended  in  that  act,  and  is  perjietuated  i/j 
vo  other  building  act  in  the  kingdom.  Under 
it  would  be  ])revented  the  enclosing  of 
ordinary  hot-water  circulating  pipes,  u8 
practised  without  danger  or  objection  in 
many  thousands  of  houses. 

P.  323,  cl.  74  (2)— Amend  clause  to  read 
thus  : — '  Sets  of  chambers  or  rooms  con- 
tained in  one  building  tenanted  by  different 
persons  shall  be  divided  by  walls  of  incom- 
bustible materials,  and  if  contained  in  any 
building  exceeding  3,600  square  feet  in  area, 
be  deemed  to  consist  of  two  or  more  separate 
buildings,  and  to  be  divided  accordingly,  so 
far  as  they  adjoin  vertically  by  party  walls. 
Omit  end  of  clause.' 

Clause  3 — Omit  the  whole. 

Remark. — Especial  attention  is  requested  to 
this  aa  prohibitory  by  reason  of  enhanced 
cost  of  such  artisans'  dwellings  in  tene- 
ments on  the  block  system,  as  e.g.,  the 
Peabody  or  Watcrlow  Buildings  in  London, 
or  such  as  the  Buckingham  Buildings 
erected  by  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Com- 
pany, Dublin.  The  expensive  provision  of 
solid  party  walls  and  fire-proof  arching  of 
floors  between  separate  tenements  in  the 
same  building  would  be  a  costly  and  un- 
reasonable innovation,  ■«'hich  would  em- 
barrass and  discourage  all  provision  of  such 
buildings  for  the  poorer  classes  as  are 
referred  to.  The  application  of  clause  2 
to  such  cases  as  the  ordinary  one  of  shops 
with  offices  over  same  with  a  separate 
entrance,  or  to  insurance  companies'  or 
other  offices  similarly  situated  (which  form 
the  rule  and  not  the  exception  in  every 
house  in  the  business  streets  of  Dublin) 
would  be  unreasonable  in  the  extreme.  It 
is  submitted  the  operation  of  these  Bye- 
Laws  in  the  two  cases  quoted  has  not 
been  considered. 
P.  324,  cl.  76.— Omit. 

Remark. — This  clause,  it  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  the  Local  Government  Board,  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  ultra  vires  as 
regards  the  sanitary  authority,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Public  Health  Act  giving  no 
scope  for  framing  a  Bye-Law  as  to  things 
which  may,  "  in  the  judgmerU  of  the  Hani- 
tary  Authority,  be  an  annoyance  to  the 
public  or  a  disfigurement  to  any  street." 
And  this  Bye-Law,  which  is  specially 
directed  against  lamps,  signs,  sign-posts, 
and  other  things  suspended  or  projecting, 
which  have  been  almost  universally  in  use 
in  this  city  and  every  other  city  from  time 
immemorial,  as  well  unprejudicial  to  sani- 
tary conditions  as  convenient  to  citizens, 
cannot  be  held  to  come  within  the  con- 
ditions of  "security,  stability,  t  lie  prevention 
of  fires,  and  the  purpose  of  Itealth,"  recited 
by  the  Act  only.  'This,  it  is  submitted,  ia 
of  the  nature  of  an  aesthetic  Bye-Law, 
which,  if  it  had  force  of  law,  might  be  un- 
reasonably exercised  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  citizens  (attention  is  drawn  to  a  recent 
case  heard  by  a  divisional  magistrate  ia 
Liverpool,  who  decided  against  the  borough 
surveyor  in  a  technical  case  against  a  pro- 
jection such  as  contemplated  by  this  pro- 
posed Bye-Law,  pronouncing  it  as  while 
being  harmless  to  the  public,  &c.,  as 
beyond  the  interference  of  a  sanitary 
authority.) 
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p.  325,  cl.  77. — Omit  wbere  occurring  the 
words  '  architect  or  builder.' 
Rfmnrk. — It  is  manifest  that  the  architect  or 
builder,  acting  under  the  owner  or  occupier 
as  irresponsible  agents,  would  have  no 
legal  power  to  deal  with  the  property  of 
the  owner  or  occupier  in  the  manner  as- 
sumed by  this  Bye-Law,  and  it  would  have 
no  legal  effect  as  against  them. 
P.  326,  cl.  78,  p.  327. — It  appears  to  the 
Council  that  the  Public  Health  Act  does  not 
give  power  to  enact  Bye-Laws  as  to  "  printed 
bills,  notices,  and  advertisements." 

P.  327,  cl.  80,  line  6  and  following,  for 
'  city  architect '  read  in  each  case  '  officer  of 
the  sanitary  authority,'  as  in  other  parts  of 
this  enactment. 

Remark. — Confusion  is  likely  to  arise  by  the 
executive  officer  of  the  Sanitary  Authority 
being  in  diSerent  parts  of  these  Bye-Laws 
variously  described  as  such,  and  elsewhere 
named  '  the  district  surveyor,'  and  the 

*  city  architect.'  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
office  of  the  city  architect  is  not  a  statutory 
one,  and  now  only  an  appointment  made 
for  one  year. 

P.  328,  cl.  82. 
Remark.— Under  this  Bye-Law,  sanitary 
authority  takes  power  "  after  a  month's 
notice  posted  on  such  structure, .  .  .  .  co  sell 
such  structure,  any  person  interfering  with 
or  impeding  the  purchaser  shall  be  liable 
on  conviction  to  a  penalty,"  &c.  The 
Council  recommend  that  this  clause  be 
amended  in  reasonable  form,  having  doubts 
that  a  summary  process  of  confiscation  of 
property  could  be  legalised  by  such  a  Bye- 
Law  as  this. 

P.  329,  clause  83,  2nd  line — Insert  after 
'new  domestic  building'  the  words  'in  a 
newly  laid  out  street  or  site  hitherto  unbuilt 
on.' 

Remark. — Without  such  limitation  as  this, 
this  would  be  in  many  cases  inapplicable 
to  new  buildings  erected  on  an  old  site. 
Clause  84 — Amend  in  similar  form. 
Clause  85 — Omit  altogether. 

Remark. — It  is  more  clearly  and  fully  ex- 
pressed in  87  following. 
P.  332.  cl.  88— For   '  100  square  inches ' 

read  '  80  square  inches.' 

Remark —  =  9  in.  by  9  in.  area.  Note  that 
the  area  of  a  10  in.  circular  flue  is  but 
78-.54  in. 

P.  333,  cl.  92— For  '  to  be  laid  in  a  be*^ 
of  good  concrete '  read  '  well  and  solidly 
bedded.'  Next  paragraph  omit  '  in  street" 
Fifth  paragraph  omit  '  to  be  completely 
imbedded  in  good  and  solid  concrete.' 

Remark. — This  system  of  laying  drains, 
unusual  hitherto  in  even  superior  domestic 
drainage  work  in  Dublin,  is  calculated  to 
increase  the  cost  of  such  work  and  increase 
cost  of  poorer  dwellings  without  any 
advantage  whatever. 

P.  334,  cl.  93— For  '  trap  of  pattern  to  be 
Been  in  the  office  of  the  sanitary  authority,' 
read  '  trap  of  pattern  approved  by  the  sani- 
tary autliority  as  effectual  fer  its  purpose.' 

Remark. — The  clause  as  drawn  might  prove 
embarrassing,  and  operate  against  the 
introduction  of  new  or  improved  traps. 

P.  337,  cl.  96,  2nd  par.— After  '  without 
diminution  of  its  diameter'  read  '  or  with  a 
ventilation  pipe  connected  below  the  trap 
not  less  than  2  in.  diameter.' 

Remark. — With  reference  to  ventilating  pipe, 
it  would  entail  unreasonable  expense  in 
some  cases — as  wbere  w.c.s  are  situated  in 
low  or  back  return  buildings — to  carry  up 
the  soil  pipe  to  the  top  of  a  lofty  house 

•  without  diminution  of  diameter.'  Add  at 
end  of  paragraph  '  and  each  euch  pipe 
close  continuously  or  staunchly  jointed  from 
end  to  end,  without  possibility  of  leakage 
or  escape  of  sewer  air.' 

P.  837,  cl.  96— 3rd  paragraph,  line  10, 
omit  '  a  channel  leading,'  and  add  after 


'  gully  grating'  '  or  properly  ventilated  inter- 
cepting trap.' 

P.  3C0,  cl.  6— Amend  latter  part  of  this 
clause  as  follows :  '  the  thickness  shall  be 
the  same  as  described  in  the  foregoing  table 
for  brickwork.' 

Remark. — This  is  considered  amply  sufficient 
for  buildings  of  this  class,  &c. 
The  marginal  references,  which  are  mis- 
leading and  erroneous,  should  be  corrected 
throughout. 

For  Committee, 

Thomas  Drew,  E.H.A.,  Sec. 
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The  health  of  any  building  is  dependent  upon 
free  and  moving  pure  air  outside  and  inside 
its  walls ;  anything  which  interferes  with 
this  first  condition  of  health  is  injurious. 
And  it  follows  that  in  towns,  where  land  is 
dear  and  a  large  number  of  persons  are 
crowded  on  a  given  area,  better  ventilation 
and  circulation  of  air  may  be  obtained  by 
placing  dwellings  in  storeys  one  above  the 
other,  and  leaving  spaces  between  the  build- 
ings, than  by  placing  them  in  one-storeyed 
buildings,  which  would  be  too  close  together 
to  allow  of  circulation  of  air  round  the  build- 
ing. The  next  step  in  knowledge  of  sanitary 
construction  is,  to  learn  how  to  obtain  pure 
air  in  a  building.  What  is  pure  nir  ?  What 
are  the  impurities  which  make  the  air  of  a 
town  so  different  from  the  fresh  air  of  the 
country  ?  The  volume  of  sulphuric  acid  from 
coal  thrown  up  by  our  fires  into  London  air 
is  enormous.  A  cubic  yard  of  London  air 
has  been  found  to  contain  19  grains  of  sul- 
phurous acid.  The  street  dust  and  mud  is 
full  of  ammonia  from  horse-dung.  The  gases 
from  the  sewers  pour  into  the  town  air.  Our 
civilisation  compels  us  to  live  in  houses  and 
to  maintain  a  temperature  different  from  that 
out  of  doors.  What  are  the  conditions  as  to 
change  under  which  we  exist  out  of  doors  ? 
The  movement  of  the  air  is  stated  in  the 
Registrar-General's  reports  to  be  about  12 
miles  an  hour  on  an  average,  or  rather  more 
than  17  ft.  per  second.  It  will  rarely  be 
much  below  6  ft.  per  second.  Imagine  a 
frame  about  the  height  and  width  of  a  human 
body,  measuring  about  6  ft.  by  14  ft.,  or  9 
square  feet.  Multiplying  this  by  the  velocity 
of  movement  of  the  air  at  6  ft.  a  se  tond,  it 
will  appear  that  in  one  second  54  culiic  feet, 
in  one  minute  3,240  cubic  feet,  in  one  hour 
196,400  cubic  feet  of  air  would  flow  over  one 
person  in  the  open.  In  a  room  the  conditions 
are  very  different.  In  barracks,  in  a  tem- 
perate climate,  600  cubic  feet  is  the  space 
allotted  by  regulation  to  each  soldier ;  and 
when  in  hospital  from  1,000  to  2,500  cubic 
feet  to  each  patieut.  If  it  were  desired  to 
supply  in  a  room  a  volume  of  fresh  air  com- 
parable with  that  supplied  out  of  doors,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  change  the  air  of  the 
room  from  once  to  five  times  in  every  minute, 
but  this  would  be  a  practical  impossibility  ; 
and,  even  if  it  were  possible,  would  entail 
conditions  very  disagreeable  to  the  occupants. 
Hence,  to  maintain  the  comfort  and  tempera- 
ture we  desire  indoors  we  sacrifice  purity  of 
air.  Therefore,  however  impure  the  outer 
air  is,  that  of  our  houses  is  less  pure ;  and  it 
may  be  accepted  as  an  axiom  tluit  by  the 
best  ventilating  arrangements  we  can  only 
get  air  of  a  certain  standard  of  impurity,  and 
that  any  ventilating  arrangements  are  only 
makeshifts  to  assist  in  remedying  the  evils 
to  which  we  are  exposed  from  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  an  atmosphere  in  our  houses 
different  in  temperature  from  that  of  the 
outer  air.  On  the  other  hand,  why  should 
we  not  do  our  best  to  obtain  as  pure  air  as 
we  can  ?  It  has  been  recently  shown  that 
the  soot  and  many  deleterious  matters  from 
smoke  may  be  easily  removed  by  passing  the 
smoke  through  spray  on  its  way  to  the 
c])imney.  This  would  remove  much  impurity 
from  town  air  ;  but  until  such  a  system  of 
purifying  town  air  is  adopted,  we  can  im- 

•  Abstract  of  paper  by  Captain  Giilton,  at  Sanitary  Science 
Congress. 


prove  the  air  in  our  houses  by  removing  tha 
suspended  matter  from  the  inflowing  air, 
by  filtration.  Moreover,  ti)ese  suspended 
matters  exist  in  much  smaller  quantities  at 
an  altitude  ;  at  100  ft.  they  are  greatly  dimi- 
nished, at  300  ft.  the  air  is  couiparatively 
pure.  The  maintenance  of  the  standard  of 
purity,  or  rather  impurity,  in  a  building 
depends  on  ventilating  arrangements.  Venti- 
lation chiefly  depends  on  the  laws  which 
govern  the  movement  of  air,  its  dilitation  by 
heat  or  contraction  i)y  cold  ;  or,  if  ventilation 
is  effected  by  puuips  and  fans,  then  upon  the 
laws  of  the  motion  of  air  in  channels,  the 
friction  they  entail,  and  similar  questions. 
Therefore,  all  these  are  matters  for  careful 
study.  But  when  we  apply  the  study  to 
practice,  other  considerations  occur.  We  are 
told  by  theory  that  a  room  containing  an  air 
space  of  1,000  cubic  feet,  occupied  by  one 
individual,  would  require  to  be  supplied  with 
8,000  cubic  feet  per  hour  in  order  to  main- 
tain it  in  a  proper  condition  of  purity  and 
humidity.  But  in  our  temperate  climate,  a 
careful  practical  examination  of  the  condition 
of  barrack-rooms  and  hospitals,  judged  of  by 
the  test  of  smell,  showed  that  arrangements 
which  appear  to  provide  for  a  volume  of  air 
much  less  in  amount  than  that  obtained  by 
calculation,  will  keep  the  room  in  a  fair  con- 
dition. These  results  have  pointed  to  about 
1,200  cubic  feet  of  air  admitted  per  man  per 
hour  in  barrack-rooms  occupied  by  persons 
in  health.  This  need  not  be  set  down  to 
errors  in  calculation  or  in  theory.  There  are 
many  data  which  cannot  be  brought  into  the 
theoretical  calculation.  For  instance,  the 
carbonic  acid  disappears  in  a  newly-plastered 
or  lime-washed  room,  and  could  be  recovered 
from  the  lime;  therefore  a  newly-cleaned, 
lime-whited  room  will  present  different  con- 
ditions from  a  long-occupied,  dirty  room." 
Washing  with  quicklime  destroys  fungi  in 
dirty  walls ;  the  same  effect  is  produced  by 
sulphurous  acid  fumigation.  Air  has  the 
same  property,  especially  dry  air  ;  and  hence, 
ojiening  windows,  turning  down  beds,  and  all 
such  measures,  act  directly  on  the  subsequent 
state  of  the  air.  Therefore,  an  enormous 
effect  is  produced  on  all  the  elements  of  the 
above  calculation  if  the  windows  of  a  room 
are  kept  open  for  several  hours  a-day  instead 
of  being  closed.  Besides  this  the  conditions 
under  which  the  air  flows  in  and  out  of  a 
room  are  so  varied.  The  walls  and  ceiling 
themselves  allow  of  a  considerable  passage  of 
air.  The  ceiling  affords  a  ready  instance  of 
porosity.  An  old  ceiling,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  blackened  where  the  plaster  has  nothing 
over  it  to  check  the  passage  of  air,  whilst 
under  the  joists,  where  the  air  has  not  passed 
so  freely,  it  is  less  black.  On  breaking  the 
plaster  it  will  be  found  that  its  blackness  has 
arisen  from  its  having  acted  like  a  filter,  and 
retained  the  smoky  particles,  while  the  air 
passed  through.  Ill-fitting  doors  and  windows 
allow  of  the  passage  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  air.  In  a  temperate  climate,  where  the 
changes  of  temperature  of  the  outer  air  are 
rapid  and  considerable,  these  means  of  pro- 
ducing the  outflow  from  and  the  inflow  of 
air  into  a  confined  space  are  in  constant  opera- 
tion. A  sleeping-room  is  very  warm  when 
occupied  at  night,  a  rapid  fall  of  temperature 
outside  occurs,  and  at  once  a  considerable 
movement  of  air  takes  place.  It  may  be 
summed  up  that,  w  hatever  the  cubic  space,  the 
air  in  a  confined  space  occupied  by  living 
beings  may  be  assumed  to  attain  a  per- 
manent degree  of  purity,  or  rather  im- 
purity, theoretically  dependent  upon  the 
rate  at  which  emanations  are  given  out 
by  the  breathing  and  other  exhalations 
of  the  occupants,  and  upon  the  rate  at 
which  fresh  air  is  admitted,  and  that  there- 
fore the  same  supply  of  air  will  equally  well 
ventilate  any  space  ;  but  the  larger  the  cubic 
space  the  longer  it  will  be  before  the  air  in  it 
attains  its  permanent  condition  of  impurity. 
Moreover,  the  larger  the  cubic  space  the 
more  easily  will  the  supply  of  fresh  air  be 
brought  in  without  altering  the  temperature, 
and  witliout  causing  injurious  draughts. 
One  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  ventilation 
arises  from  the  draughts  occasioned  thereby. 
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Everyone  approves  of  ventilation  in  theory, 
but  practically  no  one  likes  to  perceive  any 
movenicut  of  air.  These  conditions  point  to 
the  care  which  should  he  exercised  in  the 
form  of  rooms,  the  position  of  windows, 
doors,  fireplaces,  and  other  matters.  We 
Bhould  study  how  the  currents  of  air  move  in 
a  room  ;  what  is  the  ellect  of  the  form  of 
room  on  the  circulation  of  these  currents  of 
air.  For'  instance,  a  lofty  room  with  the 
tops  of  windows  some  distance  helow  the 
ceiling,  and  without  outlets  for  air  at  the 
ceiling  level,  h(M;omes  dangerous  unless  a 
constant  circulation  of  air  goes  on,  hecause 
the  heated  air,  loaded  with  impurities, 
ascends,  stagnates  in  the  S])ace  near  the 
ceiling,  cools,  and  fulls  down,  and  remixes 
with  the  air  in  the  lower  i)art  of  the  room, 
and  thus  increases  its  impurity.  These 
efl'ects  are  modified  by  anything  which 
causes  circulation  of  the  air.  The  open  fire- 
place creates  circulation  of  air  in  a  room, 
with  closed  doors  and  windows.  The  air  is 
drawn  along  the  floor  towards  the  grate;  it 
is  then  warmed  liy  the  heat  which  pervades 
all  olijccts  near  the  fire,  and  ])art  is  cairied 
up  the  chimney  with  the  smoke,  whilst  the 
remainder,  partly  in  consc^queiicc  of  the 
warmth  it  has  acquired  from  the  fire,  and 
j)artly  owing  to  the  impetus  created  in  its 
movement  towards  the  fire,  flows  upwards 
towards  the  ceiling  near  the  cliimney  lireast. 
It  passes  along  the  ceiling,  and  as  it  cools  in 
its  progress  towards  the  opposite  wall, 
descends  to  the  floor,  to  be  again  drawn 
towards  the  fireplace.  Thus  the  open  fire, 
whilst  continually  removing  a  certain 
quantity  of  air  from  the  room,  which  must 
be  replaced  by  fresh  air,  causes  an  efficient 
circulation  of  the  air  remaining  in  the  room. 
Moreover,  a  room  warmed  hy  an  open  fire  is 
pleasanter  than  a  room  warmed  by  hot- water 
pij)es.  A  warm  body  radiates  heat  to  a 
colder  body  near  to  it.  The  heat  rays  from 
a  flame  or  from  incandescent  matter  pass 
through  the  air  without  beating  it ;  they 
warm  the  solid  bodies  upon  which  they  im- 
pinge, and  these  warm  the  air.  Where  the 
source  of  heat  in  a  room  consists  of  hot- 
water  pipes,  or  low-pressure  steam  pipes,  the 
air  is  first-warmed,  and  imparts  its  heat  to 
the  walls.  The  air  is  thus  warmer  than  the 
walls.  When  a  room  is  warmed  hy  an  open 
fire,  the  warming  is  efi'ected  by  the  radiant 
heat  from  the  fire,  which  passes  through  the 
air  without  sensibly  warming  it ;  the  radiant 
beat  warms  the  walls  and  furniture,  and 
these  impart  their  heat  to  the  air.  There- 
fore the  walls  in  this  case  are  warmer  than 
the  air.  Consequently,  in  two  rooms,  one 
warmed  by  an  open  fire,  and  the  other  by 
hot-water  pipes,  and  with  air  at  the  same 
temperature  in  both  rooms,  the  walls  in  the 
room  heated  by  hot-water  pipes  would  be 
some  degrees  colder  than  the  air  in  the 
room,  and,  therefore,  colder  than  the  walls 
of  a  room  heated  hy  an  open  fire  ;  and  these 
colder  walls  would  therefore  abstract  heat 
from  the  occupants  by  radiation  more  rapidly 
than  w'ould  be  the  case  in  the  room  heated 
by  an  open  fire.  And  to  bring  the  walls  in 
the  room  heated  with  hot-water  pipes  to  the 
same  temperature  as  the  walls  in  the  room 
heated  by  the  open  fire  would  require  the 
air  of  the  room  to  be  heated  to  an  amount 
beyond  that  necessary  for  comfort,  and 
therefore  to  a  greater  amount  than  is  desir- 
able. Moreover  warmed  air  contains  less 
oxygen  than  cooler  air,  and  as  sick  persons 
are  more  sensitive  to  such  influences  than 
persons  in  health,  these  may  be  the  reasons 
why,  in  hospital  wards,  the  warming  by  means 
of  an  open  fire  has  been  always  preferred  to 
warming  by  hot  air  or  hot-water  pipes.  With 
complicated  buildings,  such  as  theatres, 
legislative  assemblies,  prisons,  &c.,  the  pro- 
blems of  ventilation  are  more  difiicult  and 
intricate,  but  all  are  based  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  the  movement  of  air.  Another 
group  of  questions  relating  to  sanitary  con- 
struction are  :  What  are  the  best  materials 
for  the  house,  and  the  best  distribution  of 
those  materials  ?  How  can  the  less  pure  air 
from  the  ground  be  prevented  from  entering 
the  house  through  the  basement  ?    What  is 


the  efleet  of  the  porosity  of  materials  on  the 
health  of  the  innuites  of  a  house  ?  What  is 
the  law  which  regulates  the  loss  of  heat 
through  walls  and  windows,  skylights  and 
roofs  ?  For  instance,  if  we  assume  that  the 
loss  of  heat  through  a  wall  9  in. — i.e.,  one 
brick — thick,  with  n  temperature  inside  the 
room  2  dcg.  above  that  outside,  would  be  one 
unit  for  a  given  area  of  surface  of  wall,  the 
loss  of  heat  through  a  wall  built  of  two  half 
bricks — i.e.,  4i  in. — on  each  side  of  a  central 
air  space,  would  be  two-thirds  of  the  loss  of 
the  solid  wall.  Similarly  the  loss  of  heat 
through  a  double  window  would  be  about 
three-iifths  of  that  through  a  single  window. 
The  laws  which  govern  these  questions  are 
as  complicated  as  those  which  govern  the 
strength  of  materials,  or  the  flow  of  water, 
and  they  form  the  alphabet  of  sanitary 
building.  Wiiilst,  however,  I  have  limited 
myself  to  speaking  of  a  theoretical  knowledge, 
it  is  of  essential  importance  that  the  sanitary 
architect,  builder,  or  engineer  siiould  have 
also  practical  technical  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  He  should  know  what  constitutes 
a  good  material  and  good  workmanship. 
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■Royal  Institute  of  Hhitish  Architrcts 
— The  first  oriliiiiiry  iiicptiii};  of  tifssioii  187i)-80 
tali('«  iiliii'p  llris  cvciiiin;,  when  the  opeiiiii!;  mldress 
will  lie  (li-livprpd  liy  John  Wliiclicord,  Ksq  ,  F.S.A., 
I'rcsiileiit.  Tlic  preM'iilalion  of  a  Kold  hiiilije  and 
cimiii  of  office,  to  bp  worn  liy  fiilnrp  prcaidentH,  will 
take  pluce.    It  is  llip  (lili  of  Prof.  lioiialdHoii. 

Strikes  and  Emiohation. — On  tlie26ili  iilt. 
Messrs.  Sowden  and  Sons,  engineers,  Hradfoni, 
decided  to  reduce  the  hours  of  lahour  in  llicir  eslah- 
li'tliMietil  from  OG.J  to  54  per  week  ;  atid  several  old 
workmen  now  on  strike  have  been  asked  to  retnrn 
to  llieir  situations.  It  is  expected  other  firms  will 
follow  the  example.  — A  batch  of  engineers  on  strike 
left  for  Liverpool,  en  route  for  Quakers'  City, 
America,  where  lliey  have  accepted  engagements 
I  with  lar|;e  ciiuineeriii';  firms. 

Great  Telescope  at  Cork. — The  equatorial 
telescope  constructed  for  the  new  observatory  at 
the  Queen's  College,  Cork,  l)y  Mr.  Howard  Gruiili, 
F  R.8.,  has  been  placed  in  position.  Dr  Hall, 
Astronomer  Royal  for  Ireland,  referee  on  the  part 
of  the  Queen's  Collejie,  has  reported  on  the  object 
({lass  just  finished.  He  stales  that  he  never  saw 
anylliin<j  belter  in  an  instrument  of  Its  size.  The 
telescope  was  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exhiliition  in 
1878,  and  was  pronounced  the  most  successful 
achievement  of  modern  mechat)ieal  science.  The 
new  observatory  has  been  erected  and  fitted  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  \V.  S.  Crawford,  of  Cork. 

Institution  of  Civil  Enginhers  op  Ire- 
land.— This  body  will  hold  their  opening  meeting 
for  the  session  on  the  3rd  inet.,  when  it  is  expected 
that  a  paper  on  "  Proposed  Improvements  in 
Dioptric  Lenses  for  Gas  Lighthouses"  will  be  read 
by  John  S.  Sloane,  C.E.,  and,  beinii  of  no  orilinary 
interest,  will  probably  attract  a  considerable 
audience.  We  understand  that  it  will  present  many 
novel  suggestions,  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  dealt 
with  in  the  discussion  that  will  arise,  the  subject 
being  one  with  which  the  Commissioners  of  Irish 
Lighthouses  and  the  members  of  the  Gas  Company 
are,  or  are  supposed  to  be,  familiar.  We  hope  to 
give  a  full  report  of  the  matter  In  our  next  issue. 

The  Restoration  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice. — 
There  was  a  meeting  on  the  26th  at  the  Old  Town 
Hall,  Manchester,  to  protest  against  the  threatened 
destiuction  of  St.  Mark's,  Church,  Venice.  Mr. 
George  Milner  presided.  Mr.  Ruskin  wrote  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  at  present  to  take  any 
part  in  the  defence  which,  though  far  too  late,  had 
been  undertaken  by  the  scholars  of  England  of  the 
most  precious  Christian  buildings  in  Europe.  The 
work  which  bad  l)een  going  on  bad  l)een  making 
the  church  into  barracks  and  billiard-rooms.  The 
only  lliing  they  could  do  in  the  case,  the  only  really 
practical  thing  that  he  could  think  of,  was  for  them 
to  send  him  "  lots  of  money  "  to  spend  in  getting 
drawings  of  tlie  building  before  it  went.  He  did 
not  believe  they  could  save  it  by  any  protest. 

Dirty  Streets. — Several  householders  were 
summoned  for  neglecting  to  sweep  the  footway 
opposite  their  houses,  but,  as  it  appeared  that  the 
summonses  were  all  for  one  dale,  and  that  the 
sergeant  had  gone  about  that  day  on  the  special 
duty  of  looking  after  the  footways,  the  magistrate 
said  the  law  appeared  to  be  only  partially  carried 
out.  During  the  wet  weather  the  footways  in  some 
parts  were  disgraceful,  yet  the  police  looked  on  at 


this.  The  footway  opposite  that  court  was  almost 
im|)assable  llirough  not  having  been  swept.  Tlie 
police  did  not  seem  to  have  their  eyes  aliout  them. 
Sergeant  Lynch  said  they  had  tjo  control  over  that 
footway.  Mr.  O'Donel  saiil  the  Board  of  Works 
might  he  a  very  gieat  body,  but  they  were  amen- 
able  to  the  law  like  other  people,  and  they  should 
be  summoned.  He  would  not  fine  any  ol  these 
people. 

Tub  Drainage  op  Naas.-TIic  Drainage  Com- 
mit tee  appointed  by  the  guardians,  having  considered 
the  report  of  Mr.  Rrett,  C.E.,  ami  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Mr.  Hawlinson  (Royal  Sanitary  Coiiiinlii- 
missioner),  resolved—"  That;  as  we  see  a" probability 
of  parties  interested  entering  into  an  agreemetit  i"o 
receive  the  drainage  for  agriculinrul  uses  in  ferti- 
lising sewage  farms,  oti  receiving  compensation  for 
any  actual  loss  which  may  he  now  or  hereafter  sus- 
tained l>y  them  hy  any  act  of  ours  as  a  sanitary 
body,  and  for  other  reasons  which  we  very  fully 
considered,  we  are  inclined  now  lo  recommend  the 
ado[ition  of  the  system  of  sewage  farms  as  laid  down 
in  Mr.  Brett's  plans,  and  afipruveil  ot  by  .VI  r.  Raw- 
liuson  — the  outfalls  already  approved  of  by  us  at 
last  meeting  to  be  taken  advantage  of.  VVe  also 
recommend  the  board  of  guardians  to  commiinicaie 
with  the  proprietors  and  occupiers  of  the  ground 
proposed  to  be  used  in  carrying  out  the  plans." 

Road-mud  Mortar.— a  correspomlent  In  the 
daily  Press  draws  attention  to  a  slate  of  things  in 
Liverpool,  and  which  is  beginning  lo  be  imitated 

here  liy  unprincipled  and  low-class  buililers  :  "  A 

curious  (lifReully  under  the  Building  Act  has  just 
been  experienced  In  Liverpiml,  and  is  causing  a 
good  deal  of  comment.  It  lias  lieen  friui:d  that  the 
huililers  of  some  of  the  numerous  small  houses  in 
the  Everton  district  Lave  lieen  extensively  using  a 
mortar  com|)osed  of  a  small  quanliiy  of  lime  mixed 
with  street  sweepings,  ilie  latter  being  largely 
made  up  of  manure.  This  material  is  used  for 
plastering  the  inside  walls  of  the  houses.  Dr. 
Taylor,  the  medical  officer,  has  anniuinced  that 
under  the  existing  law  he  is  unalile  to  take  any 
steps  to  prevent  this  state  of  things,  as  no  nuisance 
exists  at  present,  hut  lie  is  convinced  a  nuisance 
will  soon  arise  after  the  mixture  has  been  on  the 
walls  for  a  little  time,  anil  then  he  will  institute 
[egal  proceedings." 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thf.  Ron.mxo  Btk-Laws  —  We  pulilisb  in  present  issue  some 
amendments  to  these,  and  reuiarks  tlitieoii,  submitted  by 
tile  b  i.sli  In'.titute  ot  Arcliitei  u  to  the  considcriitinn  of  tin 
Local  Ciovernnient  Board.  Some  of  these  amendments  wo 
c  nsider  advisable,  and  a  few  oilieis  are  deliatiiljle.  Having 
already  on  two  <iccii8ion.s  recommended  a  caieful  revisiiin  of 
these  Hye-Laws  before  tlieir  confirmation,  we  will  retrain 
from  further  remarks,  save  to  hope  that  their  wiinlestime 
stringency  will  not  be  interfered  witli.  so  far  as  tliey  are 
proliii'itive  of  bad  building  in  wori<man.sliip  and  materials. 

En(jlii:ki!. — The  worl<s  ot  tlie  architect  named  are  all  good, 
tlii>ni;li  some  ot  his  profession  since  liis  day  do  not  agree 
ill  all  his  conclusions-  Still  the  works  sliould  lie  in  every 
well-appointed  library,  and  read  by  all  lovers  and  .students 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  Some  of  the  arcliitect's 
works  are  fully  illustrated,  but  we  do  not  just  now  know 
their  price  when  first  published.  Copies  of  all  are,  however, 
procurable  tliroimh  second-hand  booksellers. 

A  liuii-DKK. — Such  a  notice  would  be  entirely  unsuitable  to 
our  columns. 

HisG.SEsn — Before  the  papers  are  concluded  the  matter 

referred  to  will  be  again  noticed. 
PiiKSBYTKK. — Thechuich  named  was  erec'ed  about  184S. 
A  WdiiKMiN. — The  reports  are  now  procurable,  as  you  will 

see  by  a  notice  in  present  issue. 
r!i  CF.iVED.— W.  C  —It.  H  — Clerk  of  Works  (yes).— J.  B  — 

K.  E.— C.  E-— An  Arcliitect  ( thanks) —.M.  A.— K  D.  S-  — 

Q.  C— P.  P-— G.  S.— B.  A.— M.  N.— C.  D.—J.  S.  (London;. 

— T.  H.— F.  P.— A.  K.,  &c. 


NOTICE. 

It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  although 
we  (jive  place  to  letters  of  correspondents,  7ve  do 
not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  our 
readers  notes  of  works  in  contemplation  or  in 
progress  in  town  or  country.  No  charge  i$ 
made  for  insertion. 

KATES  OP  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  IRISH  BUILDER. 
(Town.)      s.    d.  I  (Post.)      s.  d. 

Yearly    .    .    6    0  |  Yearly  ..80 
Half-yearly     3    0  I  Half-yearly     4  0 
Quarterly    .    1    6  |  Quarterly    .    2  0 
Payable  in  advance. 

Sumps  may  be  remitted  in  payment  of 
small  amounts. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  he 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Peter  Roe,  42,  Mabbot- 
ttreet,  Dublin. 


[Dec,  15,  1879. 
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OLD  AND  NEW  CHRISTMAS  IN  THE 
BUILDING  TRADE. 

BUILDING  RECOLLECTIONS  AND  EEFLECTIONS. 

jHRISTMAS  customs  in  gene- 
ral throughout  Ireland  as 
■well  as  in  the  sister  king- 
doms have  undergone 
many  changes  from  what 
characterised  them  in  for- 
mer times.  Even  since 
the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury these  changes  have 
been  marked  —  indeed 
during  the  last  fifty  years 
the  condition  of  life  and 
society,  through  the  pro- 
gress of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  has  led  to  a  great  change  in  work- 
ing ways  as  regards  living,  as  well  as  in 
respect  to  mere  social  observances.  Several 
trades  have  benefited,  new  branches  of  in- 
dustry have  been  created,  some  old  ones 
have  Buffered,  and  the  modern  Christmas  of 
the  building  trade,  apart  from  the  present 
depression,  has  benefited  by  the  changes  of 
time.  Fifty  years  ago  and  upwards  the 
Christmas  and  winter  dajs  were  periods  of 
anxiety  for  the  members  of  nearly  all  the 
branches  of  the  building  trade,  and  to  some 
classes  of  workmen  more  than  others. 
Only  a  very  limited  number  of  old  hands 
were  formerly  found  in  work  by  the  building 
employers  throughout  the  winter  months, 
and  the  carpenters  as  well  as  the  bricklayers, 
masons,  and  plasterers,  considered  themselves 
lucky  indeed  if  they  succeeded  in  being  kept 
employed  up  to  the  eve  of  Christmai.  The 
carpenters  or  joiners,  perhaps,  fared  the  best 
of  any  of  the  branches,  particularly  if  the 
employer  was  wealthy,  and  had  contracts  in 
baud. 


The  builders  of  the  early  part  of  the  pre- 
sent century  did  not  consider  themselves 
obligeil  to  proceed  with  ordinary  contract 
work  during  the  winter  months,  and  the 
set  in  of  severe  frosty  weather  was  the 
signal  for  ceasing  outside  building  work.  If 
the  large  builders  had  not  contract  work  in 
hand  when  the  severe  frosty  weather  set  in 
about  or  after  Christmas,  they  often,  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  a  few  of  their  old  hands 
going,  prepared  joinery  work,  such  as  doors, 
sashes,  and  their  frames,  architraves,  mould- 
ings, &c.,  on  speculation  or  for  stock,  and  in 
some  instances  for  projected  buildings  or 
houses  of  their  own.  Thus  a  certain  number 
of  shop  hands  were  kept  in  employment  for  the 
winter.  The  masons,  bricklayers,  plasterers, 
painters,  and  slaters,  from  the  nature  of  their 
employments,  even  with  the  more  considerate 
of  the  employers  during  the  winter  time, 
failed  to  find  constant  employment,  save  under 
favourable  conditions,  and  in  enclosed  build- 
ings or  houses  roofed  in  before  the  winter 
set  in.  The  house  painter  of  old  (and  indeed 
to  some  extent  at  present)  had  reason  to  look 
upon  the  approach  of  winter  with  anxiety, 
for  comparatively  few  of  the  members  of  the 
trade  could  procure  employment,  and  had  to 
eke  out  life  as  best  they  could  by  doing  occa- 
sional small  jobs  for  house  owners,  traders, 
and  shopkeepers. 

In  builders'  workshops  the  introduction  of 
gas  has  been  a  great  advantage,  though  still 
in  many  country  or  small  suburban  work- 
shops candles  are  used.  House  joiners 
never  looked  with  favour  on  the  approach  of 
candle  light,  when  the  short  days  and  the 
end  of  Autumn  necessitated  their  use  to 
enable  them  to  give  their  employers  a  fair 
day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  wages.  The  car- 
penter's candlestick  or  holder  was  a  primi- 
tive article  indeed.  Often  it  was  merely  a 
square  block  of  wood,  with  a  hole  bored  in 
the  centre,  or  without  a  hole,  with  three  or 
four  nails  driven  in,  leaving  sufficient  space 
between  for  the  projecting  nails  to  hold  the 
candle.  Sometimes  the  block  of  wood  had  two 
pieces  nailed  to  the  sides,  which  were  made 
to  taper  and  splay  upwards  like  a  "  clams," 
the  nailed-on  pieces  meeting  near  the  top, 
and  between  which  the  candle  was  placed. 
The  making  of  the  candlesticks  for  the  first 
night's  lighting  gave  rise  to  many  remarks 
on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  who  generally 
wished  there  was  no  such  thing  as  candle- 
light work.  There  is  a  story  current  in  the 
carpenters'  workshops  of  Dublin  of  a  some- 
what eccentric  and  dissipated  joiner,  who, 
when  he  heard  a  brother  workman  growling, 
and  thus  giving  expression  to  his  feelings, 
"  Bad  luck  to  the  man  who  invented  candle- 
light," responded  "  aye,  and  daylight  too." 
The  latter  individual  we  may  be  sure  was 
not  over-fond  of  work  in  summer  or  winter. 

Christmas  or  wintry  weather  was  never 
conducive  to  sharp  tools,  and  except  in  well- 
appointed  workshops  with  modern  steam  and 
machine  appliances,  a  frosty  morning  or  an 
hour  or  two  at  the  grinding  stone  was  suffi- 
cient to  try  the  temper  of  many  workmen. 
The  outside  glue  pot — that  which  holds  the 
water — was  generally  called  into  requisition 
on  frosty  mornings  or  very  cold  days,  the 
youngest  apprentice  being  made  to  heat  the 
water  so  that  it  could  be  used  in  the  trough 
of  the  grinding  stone.  A  stone  turning  in  ice 
water  would  not  cut  a  good  bevel  on  a  chisel 
or  plane  iron — indeed  the  frost  betimes  would 
seem  to  have  entered  the  stone,  and  the 
usual  "  bite"  was  absent,  necessitating  the 


use  of  ahandful  of  fine  sand  being  thrown  on 
the  stone  as  it  revolved.  Some  allowance, 
too,  must  be  made  for  the  workman  holding 
the  plane  iron,  for  his  fingers  often  grew  so 
numb  with  the  cold  that  the  grip  of  the  tool 
he  was  grinding  was  weak  and  unsteady, 
consequently  it  took  him  longer  to  grind  it. 

The  workshops  of  our  present-day  large 
builders  are  generally  well  lighted,  but  ven- 
tilation has  not  as  yet  been  well  attended  to, 
except  in  comparatively  few  instances. 
Although  daylight  must  always  be  preferable, 
and  the  best  for  the  execution  of  work,  still 
there  is  little  or  no  difficulty  experienced  now 
on  the  part  of  workmen  in  doing  by  gas  light 
whatever  kind  of  workmanship  may  be  needed. 
The  Christmas  or  winter  time  is  no  longer 
looked  upon  with  the  same  anxiety  as  for- 
merly by  building  workmen,  although  a 
number  of  them  still  are  fated  to  feel  the 
want  of  constant  employment  through  the 
winter  months.  The  old  notions  that 
obtained  respecting  building  in  frosty  weather 
are  through  various  causes  and  exigencies  cast 
aside.  If  a  warehouse,  a  mansion,  or  a  public 
building  is  now  commenced  it  proceeds  irre- 
spective of  the  frost,  and  the  weather  must 
be  extremely  wet  or  exceptionally  snowy  to 
stop  operations.  It  is  a  fact,  nevertheless, 
that  walls  erected  in  very  wet  or  frosty  weather 
are  most  likely  to  show  the  natural  results  in 
non-adhesive  mortar,  weakness  in  the  strength 
of  the  walls,  and  a  great  liability  to  settle- 
ments. However,  the  work  proceeds,  because 
clients  are  impatient  and  builders  are  bound 
to  time.  The  spirit  of  competition  among 
merchants  and  traders  is  rife,  and  every  day 
seems  a  week  to  the  owner  until  the  building 
is  finished.  Perhaps  it  is  a  warehouse  or  a 
house  with  a  shop  underneath,  and  it  is 
required  to  be  finished  and  opened  for  a 
grand  Christmas  display  of  goods,  drapery, 
provisions,  &c.  What  cares  the  merchant  or 
trader,  full  of  his  competition  craze,  whether 
the  mortar  of  the  brick  or  stone  work  be- 
comes somewhat  friable,  or  it  other  results 
known  to  architects,  builders,  and  workmen 
happen?  The  builder  knows  his  business, 
and  expedites  his  job  without  bothering  the 
go-ahead  trader  about  the  technicalities  of 
construction  and  materials.  The  builder  is 
perhaps  as  anxious  to  get  his  last  instalment 
as  the  trader  or  merchant  to  see  the  last  of 
the  builder  and  the  workmen.  So  the  job  is 
finished,  the  builder  getting  his  money  and 
the  trader  his  house  and  shop  in  time  for 
Christmas  exhibition  of  fancy  goods.  Thus 
the  world  moves  in  its  helter-skelter  fashion, 
efficiency  being  sacrificed  that  a  craze  may 
be  satisfied.  Expedition  in  building  work 
is  in  itself  not  to  be  condemned,  for  much 
work  can  be  done  quickly  and  well  by  modern 
methods  and  appliances  so  generally  available. 
Building  workmen,  too,  have  profited  in  recent 
years  by  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
by  which  building  proceeds  continuously 
throughout  the  year.  Of  course  there  are 
still  much  less  building  operations  proceeding 
in  the  winter  time  than  in  the  summer 
months,  but  compared  with  former  years  the 
winter  building  operations  have  greatly  in- 
creased over  the  three  kingdoms.  In  the 
early  .years  of  the  present  century  it  would 
have  been  a  strange  proceeding  to  attempt 
to  build  at  night.  The  use  of  gas  renders  it 
comparatively  easy  to  build  walls,  and  do  other 
outside  work  by  night  time.  The  employment 
of  lime-light  and  the  certain  improvement  of 
the  electric  light  will,  perhaps,  in  a  few  years 
more  lead  to  many  outside  building  opera- 
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tions  at  night,  particularly  in  cases  where 
the  work  is  urgently  called  for,  and  sufficient 
day  time  is  not  available  for  the  completion 
of  the  work.  Both  night  and  day  are  utilised 
in  these  days  for  the  prosecution  of  most 
forms  of  labour,  and  even  the  Sunday  is  being 
pressed  more  and  more  into  the  service  of  man. 
Rest  and  recreation,  though  possible  to  many, 
are  becoming  impossible  to  many  more.  The 
holiday  is  advocated,  but  the  cry  is  still 
"  work,  work,  work  1 "  and  the  holidays  of 
old  are  departing  fast,  and  the  sinners  of  our 
day  have  not  time  to  think  of  the  saints  of 
old,  as  such  attention  might  detract  from 
what  is  under«tood  as  "  business."  The 
Christmas  of  our  fathers,  too,  is  sadly  shaken, 
though  still  a  festival  that  wakens  a  host 
of  recollections  and  commands  certain  ob- 
servances. 

To  sum  up  :  the  Christmas  of  the  building 
trade  in  these  years  is  on  the  whole  better 
for  the  workman  than  formerly,  always 
excepting  periods  of  marked  depression 
such  as  have  signalised  the  present  year. 
Last  December  and  the  present  December 
have  been  indeed  "  Christmas  weather,"  as 
these  words  are  now  understood ;  our  winters 
beginning  in  the  old  year  instead  of  commen- 
cing in  the  early  days  ef  the  new.  The 
Christmas,  however,  brings  hope  still  to 
many  hearts,  and  give  semployment  to  many 
in  the  arts  and  handicrafts,  particularly  in 
their  relation  to  book  printing,  illustrated 
works,  toys,  presents,  and  articles  for 
ornamentation.  Many  artists,  printers, 
engravers,  and  workmen  of  cognate  trades 
at  or  before  Christmas  are  ministering 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  young,  their  special 
arts  alone  leading  to  an  enormous  outlay  of 
capital  for  the  production  of  works  and 
sundry  useful  and  ornamental  articles.  The 
Christmas  brings  some  profits  too,  through 
the  course  of  events,  to  architects,  builders, 
and  workmen,  for  little  can  be  done  in  these 
days  without  the  services  of  the  building 
branches  being  enlisted. 

As  Christmas  has,  more  or  less,  been  our 
theme,  we  wish  all  our  readers  in  anticipation 
a  happy  Christmas  in  concluding  our  remarks. 


THE 

LIFFEY  AND  DUBLIN  HARBOUR- 
PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

ARCH^OLOGICAL  AND  ENGINEERING  NOTES. 
SIXTH  PAPER. 

According  to  Mr.  Griffith's  paper  there  was 
little  reference  to   the   proposed  northern 
wall  from  1802  till  1819,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
inferred  from  this  that  there  was  no  public 
anxiety  to  hasten  the  improvements  of  the 
port.    Apart  from  the  intention  of  the  Ballast 
Board,  and  in  different  directions  there  were 
from  time  to  time  sundry  suggestions  for 
improving  the  navigation  of  the  channel,  and 
effecting  improvements  by  reclamations  on 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  harbour  or 
on  the  Clontarf  and  Merrion  strands.  We 
will  cite  some  of  these  proposals  as  we  pro- 
ceed.   In  1806   the   Directors-General  of 
Inland  Navigation  reported  on  the  various 
schemes  up  till  that  time,  and  they  thus 
expressed    their    opinion  : — "  Considering, 
therefore,  the  objections,  the  expense,  and 
the  difficulties  which  may  occur  in  the  execu- 
tion of  all  except  the  pier  from  the  north 
side  of  the  harbour,  we  desire  to  defer  them 
until  we  see  which  of  them  be  matter  of 
indispensable  necessity."  The  Ballast  Board 
had  no  reason  to  feel  disappointed  in  the 


above  conclusions,  although  their  design  was 
fated  to  be  longer  delayed  from  being  put 
into  execution.  The  report  of  180G,  as  will 
be  seen,  is  in  favour  of  the  great  North  Wall. 
However,  Ronnie's  report  and  the  groat 
conflict  of  opinion  among  other  engineers  and 
improvers  of  the  time  liiid  the  obvious  result 
of  retarding  the  work  of  tiie  improvement  of 
the  harbour,  for  in  the  face  of  this  great 
divergence  of  opinion  that  existed  the 
Government  were  unwilling  to  make  any 
grants  to  the  Ballast  Board.  Possibly  there 
were  other  reasons  at  the  time  why  the 
Government  of  the  day  did  not  assist,  but 
the  reasons  given  were  sufficient.  In  the 
meantime  for  several  years  the  Ballast  Board 
used  its  surplus  revenues  and  pursued  its 
work  of  improving  the  channel  along  the 
Great  South  Wall,  and  in  replacing  the  old 
rubble  wall  by  new  walls,  faced  with  granite 
ashlar.  The  sand  excavated  and  not  required 
for  ballast  was  used  in  backing  the  walls. 

In  1814  steam  dredging  was  introduced, 
the  dredger  having  a  bucket  ladder  project- 
ing beyond  the  side  of  the  vessel,  while  the 
crab  winches  for  altering  the  position  of  the 
vesseliwhile  dredging  were  worked  by  hand. 
Doubtless  many  of  our  citizens  have,  as  we 
ourselves  have,  a  lively  recollection  of  these 
old  steam  dredgers,  which  for  several  years 
seamed  an  institution  floating  on  the  river 
between  the  walls  or  betimes  in  the  channel 
between  Ringsend  and  Poolbeg.  These  old 
steam  dredgers,  though  a  sight  to  attract  for 
the  first  time,  did  solid  and  useful  work. 

The  money  obtained  in  1814  by  the  Ballast 
Board  (X'100,183)  from  the  Government  for 
the  site  of  the  Pigeon  House  Fort  was  used 
by  the  Board  to  discharge  a  portion  of  their 
debenture  debt,  and  the  remainder — a  con- 
siderable sum — was  husbanded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  favourite  project  of 
the  Great  North  Wall.  An  accurate  survey 
of  the  harbour  was  first  determined  upon,  and 
this  work  was  entrusted  to  one  who  performed 
his  task  with  conscientious  care  and  ability 
that  reflect  credit  on  his  name,  and  inseparably 
link  it  with  the  history  of  the  improvement  of 
the  port  of  Dublin.  Of  the  survey  of  Mr. 
Francis  Giles,  Mr.  Griffith  writes  : — "  It  was 
made  with  extreme  care  and  in  great  detail, 
and  forms  a  most  valuable  record  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  the  port,  affording  a  ready 
means  of  comparison  with  surveys  of  a  sub- 
sequent date.  Mr.  Giles's  datum  now  forms 
the  standard  low-water  of  the  port,  and  to  it 
the  soundings  given  in  recent  Admiralty  sur- 
veys of  the  bay  have  been  reduced."  Mr. 
Griffith  explains  further  in  a  foot-note  that 
this  datum  was  the  mean  low-water  mark  of 
spring  tides,  as  follows :  —  At  Dunleary 
(Kingstown)  old  harbour,  from  November, 
1815,  to  March,  1816 ;  at  Howth  Harbour, 
from  May,  1817,  to  November,  1818 ;  at 
Dublin  lighthouse,  from  June  to  November, 
1818.  The  mean  range  of  the  same  spring 
tides  was  13  ft. ;  the  mean  low-water  of  neap 
tides  was  3  ft.  6  in.  above  datum,  with  a  range 
^f  6  ft.  6  in. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  Mr.  Giles's 
soundings  in  the  bar  in  1819  with  the  most 
recent  one.  At  low-water  of  spring  tides, 
according  to  Mr.  Giles's  soundings,  there 
was  a  depth  of  6  ft.  Gin.  of  water  on  the  bar  in 
the  direct  east  channel,  of  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  in 
the  Poolbeg  anchorage  immediately  inside 
the  lighthouse,  and  at  the  deepest  part  of  the 
Ford  Bank  east  of  the  Pigeon  House  of  only 
7  ft.,  while  west  of  the  Pigeon  House  up  to 
the  quays  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft. 


It  certainly  must  be  conceded  that  if  any- 
one could  have  been  in  a  good  position  or 
duly  qualified  for  reporting  on  the  improve- 
ment of  the  harbour,  Mr.  Giles  must  have 
been  that  person,  after  he  had  completed  hii 
excellent  survey.  As  ho  reported  in  com- 
]>liance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Ballast 
Board,  it  might  be  imagined  by  some  that  ha 
would  naturally  support  their  project  of  the 
Northern  Wall.  That  he  did  cordially  sup- 
port the  long-cherished  scheme  of  the  Board, 
is  a  patent  fact ;  but  his  work  and  conclusions 
seem  to  have  led  to  it.  In  supporting  the 
construction  of  the  Bull  or  Great  North  Wall 
from  Clontarf  shore,  running  out  to  the 
North  Spit  Buoy,  Mr.  Giles  advised  that  an 
opening  should  be  left  at  the  shore  end  600  ft. 
wide  (that  spanned  by  the  timber  structure), 
to  allow  of  a  free  passage  for  the  tidal  waters 
north  of  the  Green  or  Bull  Island — i.e.,  the 
sand  island  on  the  North  Bull.  The  opening 
in  the  wall  at  the  Clontarf  shore  end  was 
previously  proposed  in  1802  by  Captain 
Corneille,  but  the  Directors-Generol  of  In- 
land Navigation  at  the  time  objected,  as  they 
feared  that  the  flood  tide  flowing  through 
this  opening  would  carry  the  sand  from  the 
North  Bull  into  the  harbour,  doing  more 
injury  to  the  port  than  could  be  counter- 
balanced by  the  advantage  gained  by  the 
proposed  opening. 

Mr.  Giles  supported  his  recommendatioa 
by  the  following  conclusions,  as  given  by  Mr. 
Griffith  : — 1st.  That  the  Green  or  Bull  Island 
had  accumulated  to  such  an  extent  since  the 
above  objections  were  made,  that  it  would 
act  as  a  complete  barrier  l)etween  the  North 
Bull  sands  and  the  channel  to  the  north  of 
the  island,  and  prevent  any  risk  of  these 
sands  being  carried  into  the  harbour  through 
the  proposed  opening.  2nd.  That  the  tidal 
waters  flowed  into  the  north  channel  from 
the  west  or  Clontarf  end  as  well  as  from  the 
east  or  Sutton  end,  and  ebb  in  like  manner  ; 
and  that  as  a  consequence  the  proposed  open- 
ing would  still  allow  a  large  volume  of  water 
to  ebb  and  flow  westward,  thus  adding  to  the 
tidal  capacity  of  the  harbour.  3rd.  That  the 
opening  would  be  advantageous  for  the  car- 
riage of  the  materials  in  lighters  from  Sutton 
during  the  construction  of  the  wall  ;  and, 
4th.  That  in  any  case  it  would  be  prudent  to 
maintain  the  opening  tiU  it  should  be  finally 
determined  whether  additional  tidal  water 
would  be  required  for  scouring  the  bar,  or 
till  the  opening  was  proved  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  the  port.  Should  additional 
water  be  required  at  any  time,  Mr.  Giles  pro- 
posed to  close  the  east  end  of  the  channel 
with  an  embankment  from  Sutton  to  the 
island,  thus  forming  it  into  an  additional 
reservoir  with  a  capacity  of  about  7,000,000 
tons  of  water  between  high  and  low  water  of 
spring  tides,  which  would  necessarily  pass 
through  the  harbour  and  ebb  and  flow  across 
the  bar. 

In  respect  to  the  width  of  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour  at  Poolbeg,  it  was  let  remain  an 
open  question  by  Mr.  Giles's  advice,  until 
some  progress  was  made  in  the  construction 
of  the  Bull  Wall,  and  its  effects  were  made 
known.  Originally  he  designed  to  raise  this 
wall  throughout  6  ft.  above  high-water  of 
spring  tides,  and  to  make  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour,  between  the  north  and  south  piers, 
500  to  700  yards  wide. 

In  1820  the  Great  North  Bull  Wall  was 
commenced,  the  direction  which  it  should 
take  being  the  year  previous  jointly  decided 
on  by  ill-.  Giles  and  Mr.  Halpiu  the  then 
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engineer  of  the  Ballast  Board.  Besides 
eheltering  the  harbour  it  was  believed  that 
the  direction  chosen  would  be  advantageous 
in  reducing  the  risk  of  damage  to  the  work 
from  south-easterly  gales.  The  work  when 
commenced  was  carried  out  with  great  ex- 
pedition. The  principal  material  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  BuU  Wall  was  rubble 
stone  from  the  limestone  quarries  in  the 
Fingal  district,  or  north  of  the  city,  and  the 
granite  quarries  on  the  south  of  the  bay. 

It  may  be  noticed  here  that  although  little 
over  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the 
wall  was  finished,  still  a  large  amount  of 
ignorance  exists  concerning  its  construction 
and  the  motives  that  led  to  it.  Even  in  the 
Clontarf  district,  and  among  those  who  have 
been  all  their  lives  living  within  sight  of  this 
wall,  strange  accounts  are  given  of  the  work. 
The  old  are  seldom  or  ever  correct  in  their 
statements  or  surmises,  and  the  younger 
generation  have  got  it  into  their  heads  that 
the  Bull  Wall  is  a  very  old  wall  indeed.  We 
once  asked  a  FingaJian,  and  a  somewhat 
intelligent  one  in  other  respects,  for  what 
purpose  the  Great  North  Wall  was  built. 
We  were  assured  that  the  object  was  to  con- 
struct a  roadway  whereby  the  Great  South 
Wall  at  Poolbeg  could  be  readily  reached, 
leaving  just  sufficient  distance  between  the 
two  walls  for  vessels  to  pass,  and  that  ferries 
■were  intended  to  ply  between  the  Great 
North  and  the  Great  South  Walls.  Our  in- 
formant told  us  further  that  the  wall  proved 
a  great  failure  after  immense  sums  were  laid 
out  in  its  construction,  as  the  sea  washed  the 
work  away,  and  forced  the  constructors  to 
give  up  their  design  as  a  bad  job.  Another 
informant  came  nearer  the  truth  in  his 
version.  He  believed  the  two  walls  were  to 
be  connected  by  a  ferry  when  completed,  but 
that  the  Ballast  Boai-d,  after  carrying  the 
wall  a  considerable  way  out,  and  reaching 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  Poolbeg,  found  they 
had  miscalculated  the  force  and  effect  of 
tides  or  waves.  According  to  our  second  in- 
formant, the  tides  choked  up  with  sand  the 
entrance  at  Poolbeg  to  the  harbour,  and  that 
the  Ballast  Board  had  to  undo  several  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  work  they  had  executed,  or 
otherwise  large  vessels  would  be  unable  to 
pass  up  to  the  city.  This  informant  pointed 
to  the  depressed  end  of  the  Great  North 
Wall — which  certainly  has  always  presented  a 
ragged  and  unfinished  appearance — as  a 
proof  that  the  wall  had  to  be  lowered  for  a 
considerable  distance  near  the  harbour 
entrance.  Other  amusing  statements  might 
be  given  of  the  views  entertained  among  the 
people  concerning  the  construction  of  the 
Bull  Wall. 

As  stated  by  Mr.  Griffith,  the  effect  of  the 
new  wall  soon  became  apparent  in  the  in- 
creased velocity  of  the  current  past  Poolbeg 
Lighthouse,  and  in  alterations  in  the  neigh- 
bouring sand-banks.  These  results  caused 
some  uneasiness  for  a  time,  and  in  1822  the 
Ballast  Board  consulted  Mr.  Telford,  the 
engineer.  His  report  stated  at  that  date  a 
length  of  5,500  ft.  of  this  embankment  or  sea 
wall  was  finished  to  6  ft.  above  high-water 
level  of  spring  tides,  1,500  ft.  to  the  level  of 
high-water  of  neap  tides,  and  about  500  ft. 
to  half-tide  level.  The  sand-banks  inside 
the  wall  were  found  to  be  considerably 
lowered,  and  that  part  of  the  bar  immediately 
opposite  the  entrance  had  been  lowered  2  ft., 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  new  and 
direct  channel  across  the  bar  from  8  to  'J  ft.  I 
deep  at  low-water  of  spring  tides.  i 


Telford  considered  the  width  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbour  still  too  great,  and 
supported  the  engineer  of  the  Ballast  Board 
(Mr.  Halpin)  in  his  opinion  that  the  wall 
should  be  extended,  but  that  the  further 
extension  should  not  be  raised  above  half 
tide  level  until  its  effects  were  fully  under- 
stood. Mr.  John  Whedbey,  who  was  consulted 
in  the  same  year,  appreciated  the  value  of 
the  work  done,  but  recommended  that  any 
further  extension  of  the  wall  should  be  post- 
poned till  more  experience  was  obtained  of 
the  changes  produced  by  the  new  works  as 
they  then  stood.  The  Ballast  Board,  how- 
ever, considering  there  was  danger  in  further 
delay — danger  to  the  consummation  of  their 
project, — and  fortified  in  their  own  views  by 
those  of  Telford,  resolved  at  once  in  carrying 
out  the  extension  as  suggested  by  the  latter 
engineer.  The  wall  was  completed  in  1825, 
having  cost  ^103, 055  (Irish  currency),  or 
about  ^95,000  British.  The  assimilation  of 
the  currency  of  Ireland  with  England  took 
place  in  the  same  year.  The  total  length  of 
the  wall  is  stated  to  exceed  9,000  ft.,  "  and 
it  remains  at  present  virtually  in  the  same 
condition  as  when  finished,  except  towards 
its  extremity  it  has  been  somewhat  lowered 
by  storms  and  the  undermining  action  of  the 
scour."  The  varying  level  of  the  wall,  Mr. 
Griffith  observes,  forms  a  remarkable  feature 
in  its  design,  and,  although  presenting  the 
appearance  of  an  unfinished  work,  yet  he 
believes,  upon  consideration,  it  will  show 
how  much  care  and  forethought  were  be- 
stowed upon  the  work  by  those  under  whose 
dii-ection  it  was  carried  out. 

The  value  of  the  Great  North  Wall  is  thus 
appraised  : — "  Fully  to  appreciate  its  value 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  currents  in  the  bay,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  most  important  fact  to  be  borne  in 
mind  is,  that  on  north  side  of  the  bay  during 
the  first  half  of  the  ebb,  the  tide  runs  west- 
ward towards  the  bay,  and  thence  southwards 
in  the  direction  of  Kingstown,  while  during 
the  last  half  of  the  ebb  and  the  whole  of  the 
flood  the  tide  sets  eastward  past  the  Bailey. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  ebb  the  tidal  and 
river  waters  within  the  Great  North  and 
South  Walls  pass  partly  over  the  submerged 
portion  of  the  northern  embankment  and 
partly  through  the  harbour  entrance 
between  its  termination  and  Poolbeg  light- 
house. The  current  out  of  the  harbowr 
during  this  time  is  comparatively  slack,  and 
in  no  way  interferes  with  the  navigation  of 
vessels  in  and  out  of  the  port.  It  is  also 
probable  it  produces  little  or  no  effect  in 
deepening  the  bar  channel,  but  only  joins 
the  bay  current,  and  sets  south  towards 
Kingstown.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  lower 
portion  of  the  northern  walls  is  uncovered, 
the  remainder  of  the  tidal  and  river  waters 
within  the  harbour  must  pass  through  the 
contracted  entrance  at  Poolbeg,  which  is  only 
1,000  ft.  wide.  The  result  is  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  velocity  of  the  current,  which 
somewhat  exceeds  3  miles  per  hour  during 
spring  tides,  and  a  marked  impression 
on  the  bar  by  the  removal  of  sand.  This 
sand-bearing  stream  joins  the  bay  current 
which  by  this  time  is  setting  eastwards,  and 
ultimately  deposits  on  the  North  Bull  a 
portion  of  the  sand  removed  from  the  bar, 
while  the  rest  is  carried  into  deep  water." 

As  th"e  tidal  water  entering  on  the  flood  from 
the  south  brings  back  some  of  tliat  discharged 
on  the  first  half  of  the  previous  ebb,  it  is  worth 
considering  whether  it  or  the  tide,  as  a  whole, 


would  not  bring  back  matter  previously  dis- 
charged, and  this  is  a  question  for  sanitary 
engineers  and  sewage  disposers.  It  appears 
to  Mr.  Griffith,  however,  that,  except  at  neap 
tides,  but  little  of  the  water  discharged 
during  the  second  half  of  the  ebb  returns,  in 
consequence  of  the  current  at  the  north  side 
of  the  bay  still  setting  east,  and  that  the  har- 
bour is  thus  saved  from  injury  by  the  return 
of  sand  upon  the  flood  tide.  It  is  argued  had 
the  Great  North  Wall  been  raised  above  high 
water  level  for  its  entire  length  there  would 
have  been  a  strong  current  through  the 
entrance  during  the  whole  of  the  ebb.  In 
that*  case,  as  put  by  Mr.  Griffith,  the  cuiyent 
on  the  first  half  of  the  ebb  would  become  a 
sand-bearing  stream,  and  on  meeting  the 
opposing  bay-current  would  either  deposit 
sand  and  form  another  shoal  more  difficult 
to  deal  with  than  the  bar,  or  be  deflected  to 
the  southward  and  re-enter  the  harbour  on 
flood,  bringing  back  whatever  sand  was  still 
held  in  suspension. 

Both  the  Great  South  and  Great  North 
Walls  have  resulted  with  great  advantages 
to  the  Port  of  Dublin,  advantages  that  cannot 
be  gainsayed.  That  the  harbour  of  Dublin 
could  not  be  improved  otherwise  than  by  the 
construction  of  these  walls,  would  be  saying, 
perhaps,  too  much,  for  it  might  have  been 
possible,  had  the  work  begun  in  the  last  cen- 
tury of  improving  the  port  been  proceeded 
with  on  different  lines  than  those  pursued  by 
the  Ballast  Board. 

In  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury schemes  of  reclamation  by  embank- 
ments and  by  the  aid  of  irrigation  and 
warping  were  suggested  for  the  north  and 
south  strands,  as  means  towards  the  ultimate 
improvement  of  the  harbour.  In  1802,  a 
writer  already  quoted  was  sanguine  of  these 
methods,  though  the  reclamation  of  the  fore- 
shores would  appear  to  be  the  most  par- 
ticular object  he  had  in  view.  He  spoke  of 
the  large  tracts  of  ground  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland  that  were  capable  of  improvement, 
but  he  particularly  instanced  the  great  tract 
of  strand  between  the  lighthouse  and  Booters- 
town,  and  between  the  same  lighthouse  and 
Clontarf.  He  wrote  : — "  I  have  frequently 
viewed  these  two  strands,  and  I  am  perfectly 
convinced  they  could  be  easily  reclaimed  by 
the  improvement  suggested.  If  Lord  Fitz- 
william  or  Mr.  Vernon  were  sensible  of  the 
ease  with  which  this  could  be  executed,  and 
the  great  addition  it  would  make  to  their 
income,  I  imagine  the  suggestions  of  those 
unacquainted  with  such  affairs  would  have 
little  weight,  for  the  sneers  of  ignorance  have 
often  prevented  many  improvements  from 
being  adopted,  or  even  proposed,  and  may 
justly  be  added  to  the  list  of  obstacles  to  the 
improvement  of  waste  land.  I  have  fre- 
quently pointed  out  the  practicability  of  this 
improvement,  and  have  been  answered  more 
than  once,  that  £100,000  would  not  build  a 
wall  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  out  the  sea. 
I  hesitate  not  to  declare  that,  except  for  a 
sluice,  a  single  stone  is  not  wanting  ;  and  also 
that,  if  this  idea  had  been  originally  adopted, 
the  Ballast  Office  Wall  [the  Great  South 
Wall]  that  cost  such  immense  sums  need  not 
have  been  erected,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  strand  might  have  been  long  since  in 
meadow,  which  would  have  added  some 
thousands  a-year  to  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  and 
Mr.  Vernon's  rent  roll." 

What  says  the  Dublin  Port  and  Docks 
Board  (the  successors  of  the  Ballast  Board), 
ar  their  present  talented  engineers,  to  the 
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above  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the 
large  tracts  of  sand  mentioned  conld  have 
been  reclaimed,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
large  expanse  of  foreshore  uncovered  at  low- 
water  on  the  Clontarf  side  of  the  harbour 
will  yet  be  reclaimed,  although  the  Dublin 
Port  and  Docks  Board  are  adverse  to  it,  and 
indeed  are  prepared  to  oppose  every  effort  in 
that  direction.  Reclamation  is  certain  to 
come  sooner  or  later  for  these  foreshores,  if 
not  before  the  close  of  the  present  century, 
at  least  early  in  the  next.  Everything 
points  in  that  direction — landlords'  interests, 
building  interests,  public  interests,  and 
drainage  and  sewage  interests  with  a  view 
to  tie  future  of  public  health.  As  a  matter 
of  taste  and  liking,  we  would,  perhaps,  prefer 
to  see  the  shores  of  Clontarf,  and  those  of 
Merrion,  Booterstown,  &c.,  washed  by  the 
tides,  and  presenting  at  their  recession  the 
pleasant  sight  of  a  large  expanse  of  yellow 
sands  ;  but,  for  several  years  past,  owing  to 
the  modern  state  of  the  Liffey  through 
drainage  and  sewage  mutter,  the  sands  of 
Clontarf  lack  tlieir  former  wholesome  con- 
dition. The  length  of  the  Great  South  Wall 
has  prevented  the  sewage  of  the  Liffey  from 
affecting  the  southern  foreshores  to  that  dis- 
agreeable extent  which  is  observable  on  the 
northern. 

Large  tracts  of  fens,  slob  lands,  and  fore- 
shores have  been  reclaimed  in  different 
parts  of  England  by  embankments  and  irri- 
gation, but  in  cases  where  tidal  water  was 
used  the  irrigation  process  is  known  by  the 
name  of  waijii/ij.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us 
here  to  enter  into  details  of  how  the  em- 
J)ankmeuts  were  constructed,  or  to  describe 
the  appliances  used  in  these  large  irrigation 
and  warping  schemes.  The  improvements 
suggested  were  possible  by  the  employment 
of  such  schemes ;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
Dublin  foreshores,  we  think  it  would  have 
taken  very  many  years  before  they  would 
have  effected  any  appreciable  improvement 
in  the  navigation  of  the  port.  Were  the 
projects  of  the  Great  South  Wall  only  the 
suggestion  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and 
the  Great  North  Wall  an  idea  of  yesterday, 
doubtless  modern  engineering  science  and  the 
facilities  it  has  made  available  could  be  used 
with  a  multiplied  force  and  energy  for  works  of 
foreshore  reclamation  and  harbour  improve- 
ment by  systems  of  embanking  and  methods 
of  irrigation  or  warping.  The  harbour  of 
Dublin  is,  however,  much  improved,  and  is 
still  being  improved  ;  and  the  work  of  fore- 
shore reclamation,  north  and  south,  is  a  work 
for  the  future,  and  its  accomplishment  is 
inevitable,  and  only  a  question  of  time. 

We  have  yet  to  consider  the  results  of  the 
construction  of  the  Great  North  Wall  and 
some  later  improvements,  with  other  matters 
connected  with  the  growth  of  Dublin  Har- 
bour. 


WEATHERPROOF  WALLS. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  above  impor- 
tant subject,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Lascelles,  appeared  in  the  columns  of  our 
contemporary  the  Builder,  and  we  gladly 
reprint  them  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  : — 

It  is  pretty  nearly  universally  admitted 
that  in  open  situations  solid  walls  are  a  mis- 
take,— a  long-continued  wind  and  rain  will 
penetrate  tlie  thickest  wall.  The  wet,  I 
noticed,  came  through  granite  walls  2  ft. 
thick,  at  Prince  Town,  on  Dartmoor,  in  such 
quantities  that  resort  has  been  had  to 
tarring  the  exposed  side,  of  not  one  or  two 
walls,  but  of  all  the  housea  iu  the  street,  to 


their  great  disfigurement.  I  have  seen  large 
damp  patches  on  the  inside  of  a  house  in 
Scotland,  built  of  stone  equally  thick,  and 
there  are  few  people  livi»g  in  brick  houses 
but  have  had  this  difficulty  at  one  time  or 
another  to  contend  with.  Tlie  remedy  found 
most  effectual  is  by  battening  off  the  inside 
of  the  wall,  and  finishing  with  lath  and 
plaster,  or  building  the  wall  in  two  thick- 
nesses of  brick  work, with  an  air-space  l)etween 
them.  An  objection  to  the  battening  pro- 
cess is,  that  it  is  hardly  desirable  to  bring 
woodwork  in  contact  with  a  wall  that  is  occa- 
sionally wet,  as  danger  of  decay  is  thereby 
ineurred.  A  difficulty  with  the  liollow  walls 
is  the  bonding  tie,  which  is  shown  by  the 
great  varieties  of  contrivances  continually 
brought  out  to  effect  this  object.  Anotlier, 
is  the  loss  of  internal  space.  It  is  quite 
clear  if  two  houses  are  built  of  equal  external 
dimensions,  one  with  solid  and  one  with 
hollow  walls,  the  rooms  in  the  latter  must  be 
as  much  smaller  as  the  width  of  the  hollow 
spaces.  A  solution  of  the  difiiculty  I  wish 
to  submit  is,  do  not  let  the  wet  get  in ;  make 
the  outside  of  the  wall  of  a  substance  that 
wet  will  not  penetrate,  and  there  will  be 
nothing  to  get  rid  of.  Instead  of  building 
brickwork  to  carry  the  floors  I  wouhl  substi- 
tute a  wooden  framework,  just  such  as  a 
carpenter  would  erect  for  a  boarded  struc- 
ture. The  sill  should  be  kept  well  above 
the  ground  with  a  damp-proof  course  between 
it  and  the  foundations  ;  the  scantling  of  the 
woodwork  would  be  according  to  the  size  of 
the  building.  For  a  two-storied  building  half 
a  deal,  of  4J  by  3  would  be  strong  enough. 
The  woodwork  should  have  two  coats  of  lima- 
whitewash,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  most 
simple  and  excellent  preservative,  and  the 
upright  pieces  or  studs  should  be  3  f«et 
apart,  centre  to  centre.  No  braces  are  neces- 
sary, but  may  be  put  to  use  up  short  stuff. 
The  outer  wail  would  be  formed  by  screwing 
on  a  slab  of  concrete  3  ft.  wide  aud  2  ft. 
high  and  1  in.  thick,  provided  with  four  holes, 
one  in  each  corner.  If  it  is  wished  to  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  wall-tiling,  slabs  are 
provided  with  a  tile-pattern  cast  on  them, 
of  a  red  colour,  that  penetrates  the  slab  and 
will  not  come  off"  with  a  rebated  horizontal 
joint  and  a  butt- vertical  joint;  this  will  cost 
5d.  per  foot  super.,  and  should  be  stopped 
in  red  cement.  I  did  walls  this  way  four 
years  ago,  aud  now  they  are  weathered  they 
look  equal  to  wall-tiling.  Another  plan  is 
to  screw  on  a  plain  slab  with  the  rough  side 
outwards,  to  form  a  key  for  the  finishing 
work.  If  the  appearance  of  brickwork  is 
preferred,  a  coat  of  red  cement  and  sand  is 
put  on,  finished  with  a  wood-float  and  tuck- 
jointed  in  lime-putty  in  the  usual  way.  If 
stone  is  required,  cement  and  sand  with  a 
wooden  float  and  ruled  joints  give  the  ordi- 
dary  stucco-work.  Rough  cast  is  produced 
by  a  slight  coat  of  cement  and  sand  allowed 
to  harden,  then  another  coat  of  the  same, 
then  small  gravel  and  liquid  cement  thrown 
on  with  a  dasher.  The  effect  of  half-timber, 
weather  boarding,  or  anything,  can  be  pro- 
duced ;  in  fact,  the  walls  of  the  house  may 
be  likened  to  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  can  be 
decorated  to  any  extent,  and  in  any  way. 
Chimneys  should  have  IJ  in.  slabs,  costing 
4d.  per  foot  super.,  for  the  fronts  and  backs, 
with  an  extra  thickness  at  the  back  of  the 
grate ;  the  chimney  divisions  are  2  in. 
thick,  and  made  of  concrete  specially  pre- 
pared to  hold  a  screw,  as  the  back  and  front 
slabs  are  screwed  with  the  divisions  with 
ordinary  carpenter's  screws,  and  they  hold 
exceedingly  well.  The  houses  I  referred  to 
as  having  been  built  four  years  since,  have 
chimneys  of  this  kind,  and  no  fault  hits  been 
found  with  them.  The  inner  walls  have  the 
inch  slabs  screwed  to  wooden  studs,  and  are 
finished  with  cement  and  sand,  or  lime  and 
sand.  It  will  be  seen  that,  by  this  simple 
mode  of  construction,  I  have  produced  a 
hollow  wall  with  a  minimum  of  material, 
say  3  in.  of  concrete  and  plaster,  and  a  4-in. 
space.  A  7-in.  wall  is  compared  to  a  brick 
wall  of  14-iu.,  and  a  3  in.  air-space,  occu- 
pying 17  in.  of  ground.  The  cost  of  the 
outer  walls  and  plaster  may  be  taken  at  CJ. 


per  foot,  fixed,  and  the  inner  wall  at  6d., 
and  say  3d.  for  the  studding,  giving  Is.  2d. 
for  the  wall  complete.  The  value  of  a 
hollow-brick  wall,  with  picked  facings  and 
internal  plastering,  may  l)e  taken  at  Is.  6d. 
per  foot;  this  shows  a  saving  of  4d.  per 
foot  in  favour  of  the  concrete  wall,  and  au 
addition  of  10  in.  to  tlie  size  of  the  room. 
The  weight  per  square  of  the  concrete  wall, 
as  described,  would  be  about  one-fourth  of 
the  weight  of  a  14-in.  brick  wall,  effecting  a 
considerable  saving  in  railway  charge  aud 
cartage. 


THE  TWENTY-FIRST  VOLUME  OF 
THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

A  NOTl:;. 

The  present  issue  of  the  Irish  Builder  com- 
pletes its  twenty-first  annual  volume,  and, 
consequently,  the  publication,  as  the  only 
professional  one  of  its  kind  iu  this  country, 
has  lived  for  the  space  of  twenty-one  years. 
As  a  portion  of  time,  twenty-one  years  is  but 
a  matter  of  small  moment  perhaps ;  but  in 
the  life  of  a  man  or  of  a  journal  it  is  a  some- 
what considerable  space.  A  journal  that  has 
lived  for  such  a  period  proves  that  there  was 
a  necessity  for  its  existence,  and  that  it  has, 
by  its  conduct  and  advocacy,  proved  equal 
to  the  want.  We  have  never  been  given  in 
these  pages  to  sound  our  own  praises, 
although  we  have  always  insisted  upon  claim- 
ing the  children  of  our  brain  when  illegally 
fathered  by  body-snatchers,  who  claimed 
them  as  their  own  creation  by  disguising 
them  in  a  new  dress.  We  are  certain  that 
during  the  last  twenty-one  years  we  have 
acted  honestly  by  the  architectural  and  build- 
ing professions,  though  our  advocacy  has  not 
been  confined  to  one  interest  alone.  Wa 
have,  as  the  demands  of  the  age  increased, 
appealed  to  a  much  larger  constituency,  and 
interests  more  varied  than  those  inscribed  on 
our  title-page.  Thus  we  have  grown  with 
the  growth  of  the  time,  presenting  the  public 
of  this  country  with  a  journal  which  we  hope 
is  worthy  of  its  position,  and  which,  anon, 
will  prove  that  it  can  command  success  by 
deserving  it.  The  opening  number  of  our 
new  volume  will  afford  us  an  opportunity  of 
saying  something  more  in  general  and  parti- 
cular ;  but  these  few  words  may  not  be  out 
of  place  as  we  close  our  volume  for  1879. 


CLONTARF  PUBLIC  BATHS  COMPANY. 

A  MEETING  of  this  Company  was  held  on  2nd 
inst.,  at  Messrs.  Bagots  and  Hutton's, 
William-street,  to  consider  terms  of  lease, 
the  allocation  of  shares,  &c.,  and  also  matters 
connected  with  Mr.  Sloane's  design.  Several 
letters  were  read  from  architects,  offei-ing 
their  services  on  terms  supposed  by  them- 
selves to  be  more  than  ordinarily  favorable. 
This,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  strange  con- 
duct in  face  of  the  knowledge  that  a  profes- 
sional gentleman  had  already  been  ap- 
pointed ;  however,  we  forbear  for  the  present 
publishing  the  names  of  these  conscientious 
and  honorable  competitors,  as  no  doubt  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  will  take  the 
matter  up  at  their  next  matutinal  sederunt. 


Bank  of  Ireland.— The  half-yearly  meetinij 
of  the  proprieturs  of  Uie  Bank  of  Ireland  was  held 
on  Friday.  A  dividend  was  declared  at  tlie  rate  of 
10  per  cent.,  free  of  income  tax.  The  cliairnian 
referred  to  the  sjreat  resources  of  the  hank  and  lli« 
transient  character  of  the  cuaiaiurciul  dejiresaion. 


Dec.  15,  1879.1 
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PROPOSED  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  | 
ARRANGEMENT  OF  DIOPTRIC  LENSES 
FOR  GAS  SEA  LIGHTS*  | 

SiMTTLTANEOUSLY  with  the  introduction  of 
gaslight  into  the  Howth  Bailey  Lighthouse 
in  1865,  by  Wigham's  patent,  a  want  was 
experienced  in  the  formation  of  the  lenses 
that  were  to  be  the  media  through  which  the 
flame  was  to  be  assisted  and  refracted  in  its 
course.  This  want  still  exists  ;  and  although 
I  have  thought  of  several  methods  of  getting 
over  the  di£5culty,  I  have  not  been  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  with  a  contemporary  or  rival 
in  the  field.  In  November,  1873,  having 
some  spare  and  quiet  time  at  my  disposal 
whilst  residing  at  the  shore  dwellings  of  the 
Calf  Rock  Lighthouse,  Dursey  Sound,  on 
the  extreme  west  of  the  County  of  Cork,  I 
addressed  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Irish  Lights,  who,  although 
remarkable  for  their  warm  advocacy  of  every 
design  having  for  its  object  the  better  illu- 
mination of  the  coast,  cannot  in  this  case 
have  considered  the  subject  worthy  of  their 
attention,  for  the  matter  was  never  heard  of 
beyond  the  mere  official  acknowledgment  of 
my  letter,  and  the  gaslight,  with  its  steadily 
increasing  improvements,  is  still  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  questionable  effects  of  un- 
suitable lenses.  At  that  time  considerable 
interest  was  manifested  in  comparative  trials 
being  made  with  gas  and  other  lights  at  the 
Parliament  Houses  at  Westminster,  and  I 
did  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  if  means  such 
as  I  then  proposed  were  taken  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  lenses  at  lighthouses,  the 
strength  of  the  light  would  be  increased  in  a 
considerable  ratio. 

Experiments  had  been  made  with  the  view 
of  showing  photometrically  the  strength  of 
different  flames,  but  such  were,  in  reality, 
comparatively  of  little  value,  the  eye  of  the 
mariner  being  the  best  photometer ;  edu- 
cated eyes  may,  with  the  instruments  avail- 
able, determine  quantitatively  the  amount  of 
light  given  out  at  certain  times  in  certain 
places,  and  such  trials  have,  of  course,  their 
interest,  but  no  photometer  has  as  yet  been 
invented  that  will  give  reliable  results  as  to 
the  relative  value  of  any  light,  especially 
when  that  light  is  compared  with  one  of  a 
different  colour,  and  obtained  from  a  different 
source. 

I  approach  this  subject  with  some  diffi- 
dence, and  if  I  did  not  consider  I  had  some- 
thing new  to  offer,  would  not  venture  on  it 
at  all ;  it  has  engaged  the  thoughts  of  men 
of  deservedly  high  scientific  reputation  and 
great  intellectual  and  practical  resources, 
but  with  all  the  pursuit  of  inquiry  has  been 
the  same ;  and  no  matter  how  great  Mr. 
Wigham's  success  in  improving  the  use  of 
gas  and  applying  it  to  lighthouse  purposes, 
whether  in  the  revolving,  triform,  quadri- 
form,  or  group  flashing,  he  has  not  met  with 
any  corresponding  efforts  to  supply  him  with 
lenses  suitable  to  his  increased  flames  ;  the 
results  of  his  endeavours  have  been  tested 
by  the  methods  of  photometry  so  far  as 
known,  but  the  media  through  which  the 
flames  are  given  to  the  eye  of  the  mariner 
have  been  altogether  lost  sight  of,  although 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  under  certain 
circumstances,  the  lenses  used  are  occasion- 
ally to  some  extent  an  obstruction  to  the 
light. 

It  is  rather  strange  that  men  who  should 
know  better  will  thoughtlessly  adapt  lenses 
to  lights  which  do  not  require  them,  the 
lenses  in  all  instances  being  for  the  purpose 
of  intensifying  that  (as  in  the  electric  light) 
■which  already  is  too  intense,  and  means  of  a 
dispersive  nature  would  be  more  applicable. 
If,  for  instance,  the  lights  at  the  north  and 
south  Foreland  had  lenses  to  assist  them  in 
volume  as  they  have  in  intensity,  the  theo- 
retical accounts  of  their  strength,  as  valued 
by  a  certain  number  of  candles,  would  not  to 
the  actual  observer  appear  practically  so 
worthless  when  compared  with  the  photo- 
metry of  his  own  eyesight  as  directed  from 
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midchannel  on  a  hazy  night,  as  such  accounts 
must  do  now. 

The  character  for  dispersiveness  is  that 
which  makes  the  gas  flame  and  its  ready  en- 
largement so  much  more  valuable  than  any 
other  light  that  has  as  yet  been  devised  for 
lightliouse  purposes,  and  within  certain 
limits  it  is  that  power  which  requires  the  use 
of  lenses  to  bring  it  under  control.  So  long 
as  the  inventor  confined  his  endeavours  to 
produce  a  good  light  within  the  scope  of  the 
four-wick  Argand  burner,  he  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  experiments  and  calculations 
made  by  M.  Augustin  Fresnel,  and  all  the 
facilities  that  the  result  of  these  calculations 
in  the  dioptric  apparatus  could  give,  and  had 
only  to  meet  the  angle  of  divergence  deter- 
mined on  many  years  ago ;  his  burner  of  28 
jets,  being  of  same  diameter,  was  so  far 
placed  ceteris  paribus  in  a  fair  way  for  com- 
parison, but  the  moment  Mr.  Wigham  com- 
menced to  use  larger  flames,  so  did  the 
angle  increase  in  such  a  ratio  that  it  appears 
paradoxical  that  he  could  procure  any  satis- 
factory results  whatever,  and  is  an  immense 
evidence  of  the  value  of  practice  in  light- 
house optics  as  compared  with  theory.  This 
practice  cannot  be  had  in  the  studio  or 
lecture-room ;  the  atmosphere,  with  its  con- 
tinuous changes,  presents  phases  to  the 
attentive  observer  only  to  be  caught  and 
taken  advantage  of  by  an  unceasing  watch- 
fulness on  his  part,  a  constant  noting  of  the 
experience  of  others,  and  a  knowledge  of 
what  certain  materials  in  certain  changes  of 
weather  will  effect.  Thus,  gas,  oil,  and 
electricity  have  each  their  spheres  and  times 
of  usefulness,  as  also  the  composition  of  the 
different  media  used  to  assist  or  transmit  the 
light.  Glasses  of  certain  mixtures  have  their 
value  in  certain  places,  and  colours  produced 
by  different  substances,  although  appearing 
in  the  laboratory  all  but  identical,  differ 
widely  to  the  eye  of  the  mariner.  To  test 
lenses  from  the  glass  works  of  St.  Gobain, 
in  Picardy,  by  formulae  only  suited  to  those 
of  Birmingham,  could  not  be  said  to  show 
much  optical  knowledge,  and  yet  the  author 
knew  such  to  be  done  at  Aranmore  in  1876  by 
men  of  great  responsibility  and  supposed  to 
have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
hence  this  digression  to  direct  the  attention  of 
his  brethren  to  a  matter  of  no  small  conse- 
quence, viz.,  lighthouse  optics — one  especially 
dwelt  upon  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  on 
Lighthouses  in  1861,*  when,  in  their  report 
on  the  immense  weight  of  evidence  before 
them,  they  called  the  attention  of  the  engi- 
neers of  these  kingdoms  to  the  necessity  for 
a  more  particular  study  of  the  subject  than 
had  hitherto  obtained. 

From  whatever  I'eason,  my  design  was 
never  acted  on  ;  to  test  its  usefulness  in  the 
experimental  room  at  Howth  would  have 
been  neither  troublesome  nor  costly.  If  I 
ever  had  an  idea  of  protecting  it  by  patent, 
that  has  long  passed,  and  my  only  wish  now 
is  to  give  it  to  my  scientific  brethren  in  the 
hope  that  its  worth  may  be  by  them  appre- 
ciated. 

The  method  of  illuminating-  lighthouses 
by  gas  differs  from  any  other  in  use  in  the 
changes  of  focus  consequent  on  each  increase 
of  power  ;  in  the  other  systems  each  light  or 
flame  has  a  fixed  position  relative  to  the  re- 
flector or  refractor  used  to  augment  its 
strength — thus  the  dioptric  apparatus,  of 
whatever  order,  has  its  regulated  diameter 
of  flame  adjusted  in  connection  with  the 
other  portions  of  the  instrument,  the  whole 
forming  a  structure  at  once  elegant,  finished, 
and  complete.  In  the  catoptric  arrange- 
ments, although  strength  is  acquired  by  a 
multiplication  of  flames,  yet  the  burners  are 
each  set  in  the  focus  of  a  separate  reflector 
of  a  size  and  capacity  strictly  regulated  to 
the  work  it  has  to  do — the  angle  of  least 
divergence  calculated  that  any  number  of 
reflectors  placed  side  by  side  blend  their 
light  80  that  at  a  very  short  distance  the 
efiect  is  as  of  one  great  illumination. 
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The  dioptric  light  of  the  first  order  has  a 
flame  of  nearly  4  in.  diameter,  and  is  the 
centre  of  the  series  of  lenses  which  are  fixed 
in  connection  with  it  at  a  distance  of  920 
millimetres.  These  lenses  are  polyzonal, 
and  were  first  brought  to  perfection  by  the 
eminent  French  engineer,  M.  Augustin 
Fresnel — a  man  whose  high  intellectual  en- 
dowments have  given  his  name  a  world-wide 
notoriety.  In  designing  his  large  or  first 
order  lens,  he  chose  the  radius  of  the  appa- 
ratus of  which  it  should  form  a  part,  evi- 
dently with  respect  to  the  diameters  of  exist- 
ing lighthouse  lanterns,  and  so  as  to  leave 
sufficient  space  for  the  service  of  the  lamp- 
lighters or  keepers.  The  calculations  of  the 
many  elements  comprising  the  centres  of 
curvature,  and  the  ordinates  and  co-ordinates 
to  these  centres,  were  all  made  to  give  to  the 
central  flame  a  maximum  divergence  of  about 
5"  9',  and  these  dimensions  have  been  pre- 
served in  all  the  subsequent  manufactures, 
in  whatever  country  or  workshop  they  may 
have  been  wrought. 

In  devising  his  gas  flame,  Mr.  Wigham 
adhered  to  the  original  design  of  Fresnel, 
and  the  first  order  gas  lighthouses  have  their 
lowest  power  burner  of  the  diameter  suited 
to  the  first  order  lenses,  receiving  all  the  ad- 
vantage and  augmentation  possible  to  be 
derived  from  that  source,  and  by  a  highly 
luminous  core  the  inventor  has  contrived  to 
give  an  intensity  to  the  flame  in  the  centre 
of  the  burner  which,  by  reducing  the  angle 
of  greatest  divergence  to  a  minimum,  adds 
in  an  enormous  ratio  to  the  power  of  the 
light.  The  method  employed,  as  you  are 
probably  aware,  to  increase  the  illumination 
as  required  by  different  changes  of  the 
atmosphere,  is  by  adding  on  to  the  normal 
rings  of  gas  jets,  which,  by  increasing  the 
diameter  of  the  flame,  add  to  the  divergence 
so  much  that,  although  the  central  4-in. 
burner  holds  its  position  and  power,  the  ad- 
ditional flame  gains  little  or  nothing  from 
the  lens,  and  depends  on  the  gas  for  its  in- 
crease of  usefulness. 

From  observing  this  I  was  led  to  enter  on 
calculations  with  a  view  of  possibly  render- 
ing the  apparatus  in  use  available  to  meet 
the  case,  and  contriving  some  method  hy 
which  each  annular  polyzonal  lens  could  be 
moved  into  a  position  that  would  agree  with 
the  increased  diameter  of  the  burner,  and 
preserve  to  a  certain  extent  the  angle  of 
6°  9'.  My  experiments  were  necessarily  rude, 
but  sufficient  to  show  me  that  I  could  not 
attempt  to  improve  in  one  case  without  doing 
injury  in  the  other — if  I  reduced  the  angle 
with  the  48  jet  burner,  I  increased  it  with 
the  28  jet — and  that  the  lens  would  not 
serve  two  masters.  There  would  be  perhaps 
not  so  much  difficulty  with  the  upper  or 
lower  series  of  reflecting  prisms,  but  experi- 
ence has  shown  me  that  these  are  of  little 
consequence,  and  should  not  be  considered, 
if  at  all  interfering  in  any  attempt  at  im- 
provement. I  was  well  aware  that  there  was 
an  opinion  prevalent  that  in  lighthouse 
lenses,  where  so  near  an  approach  to  accurate 
convergence  to  a  single  focus  was  unneces- 
sary, every  purpose  is  answered  by  the 
partial  correction  of  aberration  that  may  be 
obtained  by  determining  an  average  radius 
of  curvature  for  the  central  disc,  and  for 
each  successive  belt  or  ring  as  it  recedes 
from  the  axis,  and  this  was,  no  doubt,  the 
case  in  the  earlier  stages  of  manufacture ; 
but  although  this  averaging  would  give  a 
margin  which  might  admit  of  a  certain 
amount  of  shifting  of  the  lens  with  advan- 
tage, I  was  in  one  sense  agreeably  disap- 
pointed in  finding  that  the  workshops  of 
Paris  with  the  St.  Gobain  glass  are  produc- 
ing optical  apparatus  for  lighthouses  of  a 
class  that  could  hardly  have  been  expected 
by  the  designer,  and  that  do  not  auuiit  of 
any  deviation  from  the  focus. 

In  January,  1876,  assisted  by  my  son,  I 
tested  in  the  experimental  rooms  of  MM. 
Barbier  and  Fenestre,  at  Paris,  the  louses 
for  the  great  revolving  light  at  Aranmore,  in 
County  Donegal,  and  which  formed  the 
optical  portion  of  the  apparatus  supplie  1  (to 
my  design)  by  Messrs.  Edmundson,  of  this 
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city,  for  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Lights. 
From  the  extreme  accuracy  of  every  portion 
of  this  worlc,  I  was  convinced  that  lighthouse 
optics  had  advanced  in  a  ratio  that  would  leave 
all  hope  of  any  margin  from  rude  or  imperfect 
workmanship  (requiriug  averaging)  in  future 
out  of  the  question,  and  this  was  the  more 
particularly  impressed  upon  me  when  I  found 
that  the  dilfercnce  between  the  calculated 
focus  and  actual  image  on  the  testing-table 
did  not  exceed  four  millimetres,  and  in  some 
of  the  lenses  came  as  low  as  two,  being  due 
to  the  superior  finish  that  the  French  give  in 
their  final  or  "  cushion  polish,"  which,  flatten- 
ing the  curve  (although  almost  impercep- 
tibly), increases  the  observed  focal  distance. 
This  became  pleasingly  more  apparent  in  a 
few  mouths  afterwards  when  I  tested  in  the 
same  atelier  the  lenses — 32  in  number — for 
the  great  light  at  Galley  Head,  in  County 
Cork,  the  largest  in  the  world,  also  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Edmundson,  and  furnished  with 
their  quadriform  group  flashing  light ;  and 
from  the  beauty  and  high  refrangibility  of 
the  French  glass,  the  accuracy  to  be  obtained 
through  the  superiority  of  the  grinding 
machinery,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  work- 
men, I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  to 
give  each  change  of  flame  its  proper  conse- 
quence, it  must  have  a  separate  lens. 

In  lighthouse  economy  expense  should 
never  cause  a  thought  when  in  the  balance 
with  the  safety  of  life  and  ])ropei"ty  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  this  consideration  has  not  the 
weight  in  some  places  that  it  should,  and  a 
lens  more  or  less  might  form  a  red-tape 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  improvement ;  and 
my  lengthened  experience  makes  me  almost 
dread  to  propose  a  lens  for  each  change  of 
flame.  I  will  hail  with  gladness  any  design 
that  will  solve  the  difficulty  ;  but  I  can  safely 
say  that  at  present  the  higher  powers  of  the 
gas-light  get  no  help  from  the  lenses ;  they 
merely  retain  what  is  due  to  the  4-in.  flame 
lying  latent  in  the  11-in.,  or  the  G8,  88,  or 
108-jet  burner,  as  the  case  may  be.  Apart 
from  the  familiar  engineering  difficulty  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  is  the  difficulty 
of  designing  a  method  of  so  arranging  the 
lenses  as  that  each,  in  its  course,  could  be 
brought  into  use  simultaneously  with  the 
change  of  burner;  each  lens,  although  capable 
of  easy  movement,  should  be  as  susceptible 
of  retention  in  its  proper  position,  when  that 
position  had  been  attained.  The  original 
formulae  of  Fresnel  (excepting  in  the  first 
instance)  should  be  lost  sight  of,  and  each 
lens  be  gi'ound  to  jJi'eserve  an  angle  of  diver- 
gence of  five  degrees — these  latter  being  only 
mere  workshop  considerations,  giving  little 
or  no  trouble,  out  of  the  ordinary  way,  for 
any  of  the  lighthouse  optical  engineers  of 
Paris. 

Much  has  been  said  and  thought  of  the 
electric  light.  It  can  be  seen,  and  has  been 
seen,  with  every  advantage  that  science  and 
art  can  give  to  it,  but  no  one  has  ever  yet 
seen  the  108-jet  gas-burner  assisted  in  any 
way,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  its 
eft'ect  would  be  placed  in  the  focus  of  a 
specially  prepared  lens  of  St.  Gobain  glass — 
the  nearest  approach  to  which,  in  England, 
that  I  have  seen,  is  the  crown  glass  of  the 
Union  Works  ;  but  I  doubt  if  they  could 
compete  in  price  with  the  French,  nor  am  I 
aware  of  their  having,  as  yet,  any  facilities 
for  grinding  and  polishing.  Other  English 
workshops  aim  at  giving  their  glass  too  white 
a  colour — the  result  being  softness  in  texture 
and  a  want  of  transparency,  with  frequent 
faults  in  the  final  polish  and  a  general  want 
of  finish — the  inferiority  being  at  once  ap- 
parent to  the  most  casual  observer  who  walks 
along  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  the  Boulevards,  or 
looks  into  the  shops  of  the  Palais  Royale  in 
Paris. 

Some  years  ago  the  French  had  these 
faults  in  a  high  degree ;  and  the  plate- 
glass  of  sixty  years  since,  wherever 
found,  will  have  acquired  from  the  sun  a 
crimson-purple  tinge,  as  will  be  seen  in 
many  of  the  older  houses  in  our  squares,  in 
lighthouses,  and  several  of  the  mansions  of 
the  gentry  in  the  country.  I  have  seen 
many  instauces  of  this  discolouration,  but 


I  that  at  the  Smalls  Lighthouse,  erected  in 
:  1878,  was  the  deepest  I  had  witnessed.  The 
cause  (I  have  been  given  to  understand  by, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  authority  in  those 
kingdoms)  was  too  great  a  quantity  of 
manganese  in  the  mixture,  which,  although 
imparting  a  beautifully  clear  whiteness  in 
the  first  instance,  rapidly  acquired  the  red 
tinge  when  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays.  As 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  comparative 
ease  with  which  suitable  lenses  can  be  ob- 
tained in  the  various  workshops  of  the  light- 
house opticians,  the  principal  difficulty  be- 
comes one  of  fitting,  or  erecting,  each  in  its 
place,  and  the  more  I  reflect  on  it  tlie  more 
formidai)lo  it  appears.  But  there  is  a  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  a  great  number  of 
the  coast  lights  that  will  much  assist  in  the 
solution.  I  allude  to  their  not  requiring  il- 
lumination on  the  land  side,  and,  in  many 
instances,  a  lesser  amount  of  light  in  some 
sectors  of  azimuth  than  in  others,  thus  leav- 
ing room  for  suspending,  or  fixing,  tlie  lenses 
in  whatever  way  may  be  deemed  advisable. 
Had  my  first  idea  of  utilising  the  one  lens  to 
each  change  been  feasible,  my  proposition 
would  have  been  to  move  it  along  a  slide  to 
each  focal  length ;  for  althougli  tliis  would 
leave  a  small  space  between  the  lenses — it 
being  at  the  higher  degrees  of  flame — would, 
from  the  blending  of  the  light,  be  of  little 
consequence.  With  the  exception  of  Galley 
Head,  which,  being  a  quadriform  light,  will 
require  a  different  treatment,  the  other  gas- 
lit  bouses  in  these  kingdoms  have  sectors  of 
light  as  follows — viz.,  "  Hasborough  high 
light,"  197"  ;  "  Hook  Tower,"  294°  ;  "  Wick- 
low,"  220'' ;  "  Howth,"  270"  ;  "  St.  John's 
Point."  203»  ;  and  "  Mine  Head,"  202°. 
Thus,  so  far  as  the  gas  has  been  employed, 
ample  space  is  reserved  in  each  lantern  for 
the  erecting  of  any  framing  that  may  enable 
the  intensifying  lenses  to  be  brought  into 
use,  or  otherwise,  as  occasion  requires. 

I  would  not  propose  to  interfere  with  the 
upper  reflecting  prisms,  but  would,  without 
hesitation,  if  necessary,  sacrifice  the  lower, 
and  by  suspending  the  different  annular 
polyzonals  between  wrought-iron  grooved 
frames  of  light  but  (from  their  section)  rigid 
description,  with  pulleys  and  balance-weights 
make  their  use  comparatively  easy.  At 
Hasborough,  Howth,  Wicklow,  and  Mine 
Head,  two  panels,  representing  90°  of 
azimuth  for  each  augmentation  of  flame  to 
seaward — i.e.,  six  lenses  in  addition  to  those 
at  present  in  use — would,  from  the  situation, 
be  sufficient.  For  Hook  Tower  I  would  pro- 
pose nine  lenses  in  addition  to  the  eastward, 
in  three  groups — in  either  case  the  lenses  of 
each  power  to  be  attached,  so  as  to  move  up 
and  down  within  the  frames  as  one,  somewhat 
like  an  ordinary  sash-window.  There  would 
then  be  a  set  for  the  28  and  48-jet  burner, 
inclusive,  and  for  the  68,  88,  and  108,  in  each 
degree  or  point  of  azimuth  ;  and  as  all  the 
lights  I  have  mentioned  are  fixed,  or  have 
apparatus  suited  for  fixed  lights,  the  object 
would  be  easier  of  attainment  than  if  revolv- 

It  may  be  interesting  to  glance  at  the  pro- 
bable expense  of  this  addition,  and,  approxi- 
mately, it  may  be  taken  as  follows,  viz  : — 

Annular  lens,  first  order   £55 

Wrought-iron  framing-weights,  patleys,  and 
chains ..       ..       ..       ..       ..       ,.  15 

Workmanship,  in  erecting   5 

75 

For  Hasborough,  Howth,  Wicklow,  and 
Mine  Head,  about  450 

For  Hook  Tower,  about   675 

In  either  case  a  comparatively  trifling  sum, 
when  considered  in  relation  to  the  immense 
advantage  to  the  mariner,  and  to  the  great 
saving  that  the  gaslight  has  effected  since 
brought  into  use  on  the  coast,  unlike  the 
electric  light,  which  has  been  a  source  of 
great  expense,  anxiety,  and  uncertainty,  and 
useless  in  fogs,  or  even  ordinary  thick 
weather." 

[A  section  through  a  first-class  lighthouse 
lantern  accompanied  this  paper,  shewing  the 
method  of  changing  the  annular  lenses  from 
the  normal  strength  of  a  28  jet  burner  to  that 


of  any  of  the  higher  powers.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  in  fixed  lights  the  lenseS 
are  cylindrical.  One  of  Mr.  Sloane's  im- 
provements consists  in  using  annular  lenses 
ground  to  the  increased  foci  and  diameter  of 
flame,  but  retaining  the  approved  angle  of 
5°  9'.— Ed.  I.  B.J 


ADVERSARIA  HIBERNICA, 

LITEEAKY  AND  TECHNICAL. 

The  district  of  Fingal  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century  and  previous  was  noted  for  its 
famo  for  farming  and  its  "  ploughing 
matches."  The  "  practices  of  Fingal,"  as  they 
were  called,  were  much  boasted  of  by  sundry 
persons,  and  for  a  considerable  time  an- 
nouncements of  Fingal  challenge  cups  for 
ploughing  and  systems  of  tillage  were  the  order 
of  the  day.  Then  came  the  "  Fingal  chal- 
lenge plough,"  but  the  old  Irish  plough  died 
a  bard  death,  and  for  years  contested  bravely 
against  the  Scottish  one.  A  wooden  plough 
would  now  be  a  great  curiosity  if  exhibited  at 
a  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society ; 
but  the  wooden  plough  did  goad  service  in 
its  day,  or  rather  the  ploughmen  and  horses 
did,  for  it  was  rather  a  heavy  and  clumsy 
instrument,  and  had  little  iron  in  its  composi- 
tion. The  ploughs  in  use  for  the  last  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  except  in  distant  parts 
of  the  country,  have  been  wholly  of  iron, 
except  the  hand-pieces,  which  were  let  into 
the  shafts  or  arms  of  the  implement ;  but 
several  ploughs  were  made,  arms  and  all,  of 
iron,  with  no  sockets ;  but  these  felt  very 
cold  to  the  hands  of  the  ploughmen,  and  they 
were  wont  to  wrap  the  ends  around  with 
pieces  of  cloth  or  hay,  to  give  a  warm  feel  to 
the  hands. 

When  the  Scotch  plough  was  introduced 
into  Dublin,  some  Fingal  ploughmen  and 
others  outside  protested  against  its  use, 
saying  that  it  would  kill  the  horses,  &c. 
About  the  year  1800  there  was  a  ploughing 
match  at  Castleknock,  where  the  beam  of  the 
plough  used  was  of  very  great  length,  the 
mould-board  being  very  long  and  high. 
When  the  plough  had  entered  the  ground, 
the  ploughman  threw  himself  almost  on  his 
left  side,  thus  loading  his  monster  plough- 
board  with  nearly  4  cwt.  of  earth,  and  this  he 
carried  to  the  other  end  of  the  field,  where 
he  threw  it  off,  but  not  without  considerable 
exertion,  to  enable  him  to  turn.  The  old 
farmers  of  that  day,  or  not  a  few  of  them, 
considered  this  mode  of  loading  the  mould- 
board  was  necessa'"y  to  keep  the  plough 
steady,  instead  of  keeping  nearly  an  upright 
position.  The  Castleknock  farmers,  how- 
ever, prized  the  man  who  carried  the  greatest 
weight  of  earth  and  kept  his  left  hand  nearest 
the  gi-ound — a  practice  which  still  obtained 
down  to  our  own  time  in  Fingal  and  other 
places,  irrespective  of  the  plough  used.  Now 
the  Castleknock  system  of  ploughing  was  not 
good  ploughing,  for  it  left  the  ribs  of  hard 
earth  untouched,  whieh,  in  a  retentive  soil, 
was  prejudicial  to  the  crops,  and  prevented 
the  water  from  draining  into  the  furrows. 

Fingal  and  other  Irish  farmers  objected  to 
ploughing  deep,  in  dread  of  turning  up  the 
bad  earth,  though  it  is  at  present  pretty  well 
known  that  it  is  very  beneficial  to  turn  up  a 
portion  of  the  deep  earth  every  year.  Deep 
ploughing,  gradually  carried  out,  has  the 
same  good  effects  as  deep  trenching  or  sub- 
soiling  in  kitchen  gardens.  Cross-ploughing 
has  long  been  practised  in  the  County  Dublin, 
I  and  in  past  times  it  had  its  good  uses  on  land 
!  that  was  ploughed  only  in  the  shallow  way 
j  mentioned  at  Castleknock. 

After  the  introduction  of  the  Scotch  plough, 
Irish  manufacturers  took  to  the  making  and 
I  improvemeut  of  jjlougbs,  which  received  a 
'  fair  amount  of  patronage  from  Irish  farmers. 
:  The  old  Dublin  firm  of  Messrs.  Nugent  and 
i  Orson,  of  Henry-street  (represented  down 
till  a  few  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Nugent  and 
Son,  coachmakers,  Denmark-street)  exteu- 
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sively  manufactured  farming  implements  in 
the  early  years  of  the  present  century. 
Messrs.  Nugent  and  Orson  sold  at  their 
manufactory,  from  the  24th  of  October,  1800, 
till  the  25th  of  March,  1802,  119  ploughs, 
mostly  after  the  Scotch  model ;  and  from 
September,  1801,  till  March,  1802,  31  drill 
harrows,  chiefly  theii*  own  improvement  on  a 
former  model ;  and  every  other  kind  of  im- 
proved agricultural  implement  in  proportion. 
Now  this  was  not  bad  trade  for  one  firm  in 
the  matter  of  ploughs  ;  but  thei-e  were  several 
other  Irish  makers  throughout  the  country 
turning  out  ploughs,  exclusive  of  the  large 
number  imported. 

A  premium  from  the  old  Farming  Society  of 
Ireland  was  obtained  at  Ballinasloe  in  October, 
1801,  by  Owen  Wynne,  Esq.,  of  Hazlewood, 
County  Sligo,  for  his  invention  of  a  plough. 
A  writer  on  agricultural  topics  of  that  day, 
speaking  through  the  information  of  others, 
said  that  Mr.  Wynne's  plough  "  bids  fair  to 
accomplish  the  wishes  of  agriculturists,  and 
is  therefore  likely  to  be  brought  into  general 
use."  Whether  it  was  so,  we  know  not ;  but 
at  the  period  many  other  gentlemen  also 
were  giving  their  attention  to  the  improved 
construction  of  ploughs.  About  the  date  of 
which  we  are  writing  these  "  improved 
ploughs "  were  rather  high  in  price,  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  small  farmers,  few 
ploughs  being  sold  for  less  than  six  or  seven 
guineas  (Irish,  we  suppose). 

Oxen  were  formerly  often  used  for  plough- 
ing by  Irish  farmers,  and  betimes  horses  and 
oxen  in  the  same  draught.  Mixing  oxen  and 
horses  was  a  great  mistake  and  most  unwise, 
for  slow-paced  bullocks  and  the  quick-stepped 
horse  were  a  bad  match.  The  mode  of 
driving  plough  beasts,  even  down  to  our  own 
time,  was  a  cruel  one  ;  but  here  is  a  passage 
from  a  contemporary  writer  of  the  early  days 
of  the  present  century  : — "  1  have  frequently 
examined  plough  goads,  that  had  a  sharp 
spike  above  an  inch  long  at  the  end,  for  the 
purpose  of  teasing  these  poor  patient  crea- 
tures, and  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  if  the  skin 
of  a  weak  or  slow  ox  could  be  stripped  oft', 
it  would  be  found  like  a  riddle.  The 
ignorant  ploughman  and  his  careless  master 
look  on  with  indifference,  whilst  an  ill- 
tempered  ruffian  is  indulging  this  infernal 
disposition."  This  is  certainly  not  a  nice 
picture  of  Irish  pastoral  life  in  the  "good 
old  days,"  when  no  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals  existed.  The 
writer  of  the  above  extract  hinted  very  wisely 
that  if  the  farming  societies  of  his  time 
withheld  premiums  from  ploughmen  and 
farmers  that  permitted  cruelties  to  their 
beasts  in  any  department  of  their  work.it  would 
doubtless  have  a  good  effect.  Beating  on  the 
Lead  and  punching  cattle  with  a  10  ft.  goad 
was  a  general  practice,  and  we  fear  it  has  not 
quite  died  out  yet.  Oull  baiting  and  cock 
fighting  are  no  longer  legalised,  and  pugilism 
is  at  an  end,  though  in  part  practised  by 
stealth,  despite  the  law.  There  are  man  v  good 
farmers  in  P'ingal  who  evidence  at  the  present 
day,  as  they  have  done  for  years,  improved 
husbandry,  but  some  odd  notions  still  obtain 
in  the  district. 


Pendant  t©  the  above,  we  have  on  record 
that  a  steward  advertised  in  the  lirst  years 
of  this  century,  that  amongst  his  other  quali- 
fications he  was  "  well  acquainted  with  the 
practices  of  Fingal,"  and  on  beiug  examined 
he  maintained  that  less  than  sis  horses  in  a 
plough  could  never  answer  in  any  ground, 
j»nd  that  undoubtedly  fallowing  was  absolutely 
necessary  and  superior  to  any  other  prepara- 
tions for  corn.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
the  Fingal  and  other  Irish  farmers  could  be 
got  to  turn  their  attention  to  green  crops, 
Htill  holding  to  grass  and  hay,  and  hay  and 
grass  as  the  best  food  for  cattle.  They  gave 
way  at  last  and  began,  commencing  with 
▼etches  and  mangold,  turnips,  &c.,  in  course 
of  time  being  more  extensively  cultivated  for 
winter  feeding.  Most  of  our  old  farmers 
were  content  to  take  one  good  crop  of  corn 
in  the  year  from  the  soil,  and  they  could  not 
Bee  how  they  could  raiae  two  ;  but  times  have 


changed,  and  with  the  aid  of  education  and 
a  little  science,  farmers  in  general  lose  uo 
time  after  one  crop  is  cleared  to  replace  it 
by  another.  "  On  my  late  father's  farm," 
writes  Hely  Button  in  1802,  "  near  Mulahide, 
I  have  seen  thirty-three  barrels  of  very  fine 
wheat  sold  ofi"  two  acres  of  ground,  which 
had  not  been  manured  in  the  memory  of 
man,  and  produced  a  crop  of  oats  the  pre- 
ceding year,  the  quantity  of  seed  sowed  was 
only  two  bushels  ;  this  has  been  frequently 
exceeded  in  Ireland,  and  ought  to  stimulate 
farmers  to  make  exertions ;  for  surely  it 
must  be  a  wretched  system  of  cropping  that 
permits  land  of  this  fertility  to  remain  every 
third  year  worse  than  unproductive,  aad  open 
their  eyes  to  the  ruinous  course  they  are 
blindly  pursuing." 

Button  and  his  father  were  seedsmen  and 
florists,  and  had  an  establishment  in  Bovset- 
street  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
Many  farmers  in  the  last  century  did  not 
reach  within  a  long  way  of  the  produce  per 
acre  obtained  by  Mr.  Button  and  a  few  other 
good  farmers  of  that  period,  indeed  they  were 
fully  content  with  much  less.  The  average 
crop  was  estimated  at  sin.  barrels  of  wheat  of 

20  stones  each,  10  barrels  of  oats  of  14  stones 
each,  and  9  barrels  of  barley  of  16  stones  each. 
By  the  extension  of  potato  culture,  the  raising 
of  early  potatoes  and  of  clover,  in  some  places 
the  average  was  afterwards  raised  to  8 
barrels  of  wheat,  12  barrels  of  barley,  and  14 
barrels  of  oats.  In  Arthur  Young's  "  Eastern 
Tour  "  we  are  given  a  yield  of  29  barrels  of 
oats  and  upwards  to  the  acre,  and  in  the  "  An- 
nals of  Agriculture  "  30  barrels  of  tlie  same  ; 
but  these  were  in  cases  of  the  best  farmiag, 
and  with  laud  in  high  cultivation,  and  farmed 
by  practical  and  educated  farmers.  Young 
also  gives  us  a  yield  from  25  to  28  barrels  of 
barley  to  the  acre,  and  the  "  Annals  of  Agri- 
culture" 29.  Of  wheat,  the  latter  authority 
gives  a  yield  of  from  18  to  something  over 

21  barrels  per  Irish  acre.  The  33  barrels  of 
wheat  at  Malahide  off  two  acres  of  ground 
"  which  had  not  been  manured  in  the  memory 
of  man,"  was,  however,  a  fine  yield  for  Fingal 
farming  on  an  improved  scale  nearly  a  century 
ago. 

Writing  in  1802,  Hely  Button  observed  : — 
"  The  late  Mr.  Christopher  Brangan's,  of 
Swords,  was  an  exception  to  the  geoeral 
mode  of  culture  in  the  County  Bublin.  I  saw 
about  three  years  ago,  at  his  farm  in  Collins- 
town,  at  one  t'uae,  potatoes  in  drills  set  and 
taken  up  by  the  plough  ;  vetches  for  soiling 
horses,  red  clover  for  the  same  purpose  ;  red 
clover  sowed  amongst  flax,  &c.  This  farm  is 
adjoining  Mr.  Bomville's  farm  of  Cold 
Winter,  near  the  Forest,  and  when  I  saw  it,  it 
was  in  the  same  wretched,  wet,  commonlike 
state  in  which  this  gentleman  chooses  to  keep 
his  diff"erent  farms  in  the  County  Bublin. 
Mr.  Brangan  made  underground  drains, 
spread  limestone  gravel  and  other  manure, 
and  left  it  one  of  the  best  farms  in  Fingal ; 
it  is  more  than  probable  it  will  full  into  the 
old  darling  course- — wheat  and  oats,  wheat 
and  oats — until  completely  exhausted."  The 
Mr.  Bomville  above  mentioned  was  the  Bom- 
ville  of  Santry.  The  Brangans  of  Swords 
and  vicinity,  and  the  Fagans  of  Feltram, 
with  other  names  that  do  not  just  now  occur 
to  us,  were  among  the  most  noted  farmers  of 
Fingal  in  the  last  and  earlier  part  of  the 
present  century. 

As  we  have  devoted  so  much  of  our  allotted 
space  on  the  present  occasion  to  Fingal 
practices  and  farming,  let  what  we  have 
writteo  be  taken  oa  the  archeology  of  Fingal 
farming.  As  a  wind-up  on  the  present  occasion, 
a  few  words  anent  the  past  habitations  of  the 
agricultural  population  of  the  district  (and 
indeed  other  districts,  for  the  one  picture 
answers  all)  will  not  be  out  of  place.  What 
was  written  in  Arthur  Young's  time  of  the 
housing  of  the  agricultural  population  still 
holds  true  in  many  cases,  and  what  was  re- 
marked respecting  the  County  Bublin,  by 
Button,  is  still  true  in  part.  'The  lapse  of 
eighty  years  or  nearly  has  not  rendered  the 
folio  wing  remarks  out  of  place  or  inappropri- 


ate to  the  present  time  : — "  Nothing  can  b« 
a  greater  reproach  to  the  landed  proprietors 
than  the  wretched  appearance  of  labourers' 
cottages.  Covetousness,  want  of  spirit,  or 
carelessness,  are  the  general  causes.  If  a 
landholder  builds  a  miserable  hut,  which 
costs  him  only  ilO,  he  charges  at  least  408. 
per  annum,  some,  as  Mr.  Archer  says,  the 

enormous  rent  of  £.'■)  or  ^4  It  is 

surprising  that  persons  of  the  least  spirit 
can  bear  to  see  such  wretched  hovels  near 
their  houses,  yet  they  are  to  be  seen  iu 
almost  every  county."  Some  landlords  in  the 
past  boasted  that  they  accommodated  their 
labourers  with  cabins  gratis,  but  the  truth 
was,  though  the  labourers  paid  no  money  in 
the  ordinary  way,  they  were  obliged  by 
agreement  to  pay  the  rents  in  labour,  which 
was  always  exacted,  and  to  an  extent  that 
paid  several  times  over  for  the  value  of  their 
wretched  cabins.  The  housing  of  the  Irish 
agricultural  labourer,  though  it  has  certainly 
improved  iu  several  districts  within  recent 
years,  still  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
wretched  mud  hovels  exist  in  every 
county  in  Ireland.  Even  the  district  of 
Fingal,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bublin,  contains 
hundreds  of  wretched  mud  cabins  scarcely  a 
whit  better  than  their  models  of  eighty  or 
fifty  years  since.  Indeed  many  of  the 
Fingal  labourers  are  worse  ofif  than  those 
more  inland,  for  they  have  no  bit  of  land 
(except  in  very  rare  instances)  allotted  to 
their  cabin  whereon  they  could  cultivate  a 
supply  of  potatoes  and  vegetables. 

All  agricultural  labourers  on  large  or  smaU 
farms,  whether  under  gentlemen  farmers  or 
general  farmers,  should  be  allowed  a  small 
patch  of  ground,  or  otherwise  they  should 
be  given  allotments  like  the  English 
labouring  poor,  for  which  they  would  pay  a 
moderate  sum  yearly,  according  to  the  extent 
of  the  allotment.  A  small  patch  of  land  or 
an  allotment  infuses  a  spirit  into  the  labourer, 
and  he  will  take  pride  in  its  cultivation  after 
his  ordinary  day's  labour  for  his  employer  is 
done.  The  labouring  man's  wife  and  gi'own 
children  also  would  find  useful  and  pleasant 
employment  betimes  on  the  "  allotment." 
The  owners  of  the  soil,  big  landlords  and  big 
farmers,  have  been  long  standing  in  their 
own  light.  A  great  change  is  impending  in 
connection  with  the  land.  It  may  come 
through  acts  of  Parliament,  and  it  may  come 
otherwise,  but,  when  it  does  come,  we  hope 
that  the  condition  of  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  may  be  wonderfully  improved,  for  a  very 
gi-eat  improvement  is  necessary  in  all  that 
appertains  to  the  land.  We  are  preaching 
no  mere  party  politics,  but  we  hold  that  the 
soil  of  the  country  can  never  become  truly 
productive  and  the  mine  of  wealth  that  it 
should  be  until  the  industrious  and  law-abid- 
ing tillers  are  better  housed,  better  paid,  and 
better  led.  Give  the  cultivator  a  better 
interest  in  the  soil  he  cultivates  than  a  mere 
rent-paying  occupant,  and  the  condition  of 
the  day  labourers  will  improve.  Improve- 
ment must  commence  from  above  to  proceed 
well  and  without  friction.  The  good  acts  of 
the  wealthy  will  find  imitators  in  a  propor- 
tionate degree  by  the  members  of  those 
classes  below  them.  Improvements  fi-om 
below,  though  sometimes  successful,  are 
always  violent,  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at. 
Such  revolutions  are  always  possible  when 
moderate  counsels  are  despised,  and  the 
selfishly  strong  and  wealthy  will  not  aid  in 
improving  the  world  themselves,  nor  let 
others  aid  them.  He  that  succeeds  in  im- 
proving the  land  and  all  thereon  may  be  con- 
sidered a  benefactor  of  his  species. 

H. 


Abbeyleix  Union. — In  response  to  the 
second  adveilisement  from  tlie  guardiariti,  Mr. 
VValdron  was  tlie  only  caiididale  for  llie  office  of 
clerk  of  works,  and  was  uimn'nuouslv  elected.  Mr. 
Foster  called  attention  to  llie  ciiilliness  of  the 
hoard-room,  and  said  it  was  at  considerable  risk 
to  their  health  that  tlie  guardians  sat  there  for  two 
or  three  hours.  It  was  agree<),  after  some  conver- 
sation, that  the  clerk  of  works  should  examine  the 
room,  with  the  olijeet  of  dcYising  some  plan  of 
aiaking  it  comloriable. 
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ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

THE  president's  ADDRESS. 

The  opening  meeting  of  this  body  was  on 
Monday  the  3rd  inst.,  at  9  Conduit-street, 
London,  the  rooms  in  which  occupied  by  the 
Institute  have,  during  the  summer,  been 
considerably  improved  and  rendered  more 
commodious  than  heretofore. 

The  president,  Mr.  John  Whichcord, 
F.S.A.,  delivered  the  inaugural  address, 
portions  of  which  we  print  below.  After 
giving  a  sketch  of  the  Institute's  progress, 
and  mentioning  the  various  losses  by  deaths, 
he  proceeded  : — 

I  am  not  able  hero  to  enter  upon  any 
minute  comparison  of  the  modes  respectively 
adopted  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  Paris 
and  London  for  the  improvement  and  em- 
bellishment of  the  two  great  capitals.  It  would 
be  rash  to  suggest  and  futile  to  liope  that  this 
enormous  metropolis,  entangled  with  every 
Bort  of  legalised  complication  both  of  land 
and  house,  will  ever  present  to  living  man 
anything  like  the  metamorphosis  that  has 
been  lately  witnessed  by  less  than  a  genera- 
tion of  Parisians.    It  is  sometimes  said  that 
the  Pjmpire  ruined  France  in  order  to  rebuild 
her  capital  and  adorn  her  chief  cities.  But 
throughout  France  the  small  towns  and  vil- 
lages are  prosperous ;  the  large  cities  are 
continuing   and   completing  vast  improve- 
ments.   The  Republic  has  given  to  Paris  a 
thoroughfare  more  splendid,  and  with  greater 
rapidity,  than  had  been  known  during  the 
Second  Empire.    It  is  also  said,  and  I  believe 
■with  truth,  that  the  great  works  we  have 
seen  executed  in  France  have  not  "  paid," 
as  people  in  England  understand  the  word  ; 
but  at  least  the  French  are  now  relatively  no 
poorer  under  the  infliction.    Do  the  improve- 
ments in  this  city  and  metropolis   "  pay  " 
according  to  the  English  meaning  of  the 
term  ?    Perhaps  I  may  venture,  as  a  man  of 
business,  to  doubt  whether  a  new  thorough- 
fare can  be  a  paying  improvement  when,  as 
in  the  case  of  Victoria-street,  Westminster, 
land  on  each  side  of  it  remains  for  years  unsold 
and  unlet.    I  have  heai-d  say  that  Northum- 
berland-avenue will  not  turn  out  a  "paying" 
improvement  unless  the  land  on  each  side  of 
it  be  speedily  let  or  sold.    A  comparatively 
long  time  has  elapsed  since  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  submitted  to  the  council  of 
the  Institute  any  elevation  of  new  buildings 
proposed  for  erection  in  that  avenue  ;  and, 
as  you  know,  the  board  is  bound  so  to  submit 
such  elevations.    I  find  that,  in  the  board's 
last  annual  report  to  Parliament,  the  delay 
in   letting  this  land  is  attributed  to  the 
general  depression  in  business,  and  to  the 
expensive  character  of  the  buildings  required 
to  be  erected.    But  when  it  is  remembered 
that  in  Northumberland-avenue  the  founda- 
tions to  the  new  buildings  must  be  unusually 
expensive,  and  that  the  restrictions  as  re- 
gards dominant  rights  of  light  encouraged  by 
the  present  mischievous  state  of  the  law  are 
numerous,  it  might  have  proved  true  economy 
to  have  put  the  ground-rents  at  a  scale  that 
would  have  attracted  immediate  investors. 
I  cannot  refrain  from  comparing  the  desolate 
condition  of  Northumberland-avenue, situated 
in  the  very  heart  of  London,  with  the  bril- 
liant achievement  of  the  Avenue  de  I'Opera, 
carried  out  by  our  neighbours  in  the  space 
of  a  few  months,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
political  and  commercial  conditions  of  their 
country  were  certainly  not  superior  to  our 
•wn.    I  regret  also  that  many  undoubted 
improvements,  due  to  the  in-all-other-respects 
■wise  action  of  the  board,  should  have  been 
executed  without  adequate   regard  to  the 
architectural  embellishment  of  the  metro- 
polis  

The  subject  of  "  illicit  commissions  "  has 
again  been  brought  before  the  public,  and  a 
temperata  letter  to  the  Times  from  Sir 
Edmund  Beckett,  recently  afforded  an  ad- 
mirable comment  upon  the  present  phase  of 
the  difficulty.  Our  course,  as  a  corporate 
body,  is  clear.     The  declarations  taken  by 

our  members  were  framed  many  years  before 

it  was  discovered  in  the  newspapers  that  a 


great  deal  of  unrecognised  dishonesty 
existed  in  almost  every  rank  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  generally  admitted  that  there 
are  black  sheep  in  all  folds  ;  it  was  then  laid 
down  with  a  show  of  authority  that  in  the 
architectural  fold  all  the  sheep  are  black. 
But  time  has  brought  its  softening  influence 
to  bear  upon  our  well-intentioned  maligners; 
they  have  felt  the  impropriety  of  making 
against  the  whole  profession  a  charge  which 
could  not  be  made  with  impunity  against 
individuals.  Two  years  ago  the  council,  in 
their  report,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Insti- 
tute, declared  themselves  ready  to  co-operate 
with  the  Legislature  in  order  to  prevent  and 
exterminate  what  in  an  architect,  who  is  the 
fiduciary  agent  of  his  employer,  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  fraud.  So  far  we  are  in 
the  straight  path.  There  is,  however,  one 
detail  of  architectural  practice, — often  forced 
upon  professional  men  who  happen  to  be 
situated  at  a  distance  from  the  large  provin- 
cial capitals, — which  offers  to  the  outsider 
an  easy  handle  of  criticism.  It  lies  in  th« 
mode  of  payment  adopted  for  bills  of  quanti- 
ties. In  London  and  the  chief  cities  these 
bills  are  prepared  by  specialists,  and  there  is 
no  absolute  necessity  for  an  architect  to  pre- 
pare bills  of  quantities  for  his  own  works. 
As  a  rule,  he  docs  not  take  out  the  quantities, 
nor  does  he  derive  any  pecuniary  benefit 
from  them  ;  but  when  he  does,  the  declaration 
taken  by  both  Fellows  and  Associates  is  suf- 
ficiently precise.  The  words  in  the  case  of  a 
Fellow  are  : — "  I  will  not  take  out  quantities 
except  for  works  to  be  executed  under  my  own 
superintendence,  and  then  only  with  the 
concurrence  of  my  client :  such  quantities 
being  paid  for  by  him  ;"  and  in  the  case  of 
an  Associate  : — "  I  will  not  take  out  the 
quantities  for  works  to  be  executed  under 
my  own  superintendence,  except  with  the 
concurrence  of  my  client,  and  unless  the  said 
quantities  are  paid  for  by  him."  In  making 
these  quotations  I  hope  I  may  be  considered 
to  have  the  interests  of  our  profession  at 
heart,  for  my  object  is  to  inform  outsiders  of 
the  obligations  accepted  by  every  one  of  our 
professional  members,  rather  than  to  remind 
the  members  themselves  of  the  discipline  to 

which  we  all  voluntary  submit  

The  reasonable  conservation  of  ancient 
and  mediaeval  monuments  is  a  question  too 
important  to  be  ignored  by  architects  or 
omitted  in  your  president's  address.  That 
news  of  a  reported  restoration  of  the  west 
front  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  at  Venice,  should 
be  received  in  this  country  with  some  dismay 
is  natural  and  explicable.  Nor  have  English- 
men any  right  to  expect  foreign  nations  to 
take  a  similar  interest  in  the  old  churches 
and  cathedrals  of  these  islands.  Even  pre- 
suming it  possible  now  to  destroy  or  muti- 
late a  mediajval  building  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  the  misfortune  would  not  be  felt  by 
the  Italians,  because  similar  works  of  the 
same  character  abound  throughout  Western 
Europe.  America  might  justly  complain — 
Italy  never.  But  there  is  only  one  Venice, 
and  the  history  of  our  modern  world  begins 
with  Rome.  Hence  the  anxiety  of  English- 
men for  the  original  works  of  Italian  mas- 
ters ;  hence  their  excuse  for  a  protest  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  would  have  been 
impertinent.  Indeed,  after  an  uninterrupted 
experience  of  many  years,  thinking  men  in 
this  country  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
real  meaning  of  what,  after  all,  is  a  compa- 
rative novelty  both  in  practice  and  phrase. 
You  will  remember  that  Viollet-le-Duc  was 
very  clear  on  this  point,  for  in  past  times  no 
people  ever  "  restored"  as  the  word  is  under- 
stood at  present ;  neither  the  Latin  nor  the 
Norman-French  contained  any  word  equiva- 
lent to  the  modern  term  of  restoration.  The 
classical  and  mediaeval  architects  pulled  down, 
altered,  added  or  rebuilt,  as  necessity 
dictated  or  authority  required,  and  to  this 
fact  is  largely  due  the  multitudinous  variety 
of  architectural  precedents.  The  substan- 
tial records  of  every  known  nation  show 
architecture  to  have  been,  though  artistically 
conservative,  a  progressive  science.  To 
attempt  to  maintain  that  every  useful  build- 
ing is  to  be  left  untouched  if  only  it  be 


old,  and  that  every  useless  obstruction  is 
to  remain  an  obstruction,  if  only  it  be 
beautiful,  is  a  parodox  opposed  to  the  very 
principles  upon  which  our  forefathers  con- 
structed the  self-same  buildings  that  now 
delight  the  many,  and  render  a  few  enthu- 
siastic people  almost  inconsistent.  The 
architect  is  both  an  engineer  and  an  archae- 
ologist. He  must,  as  a  rule,  when  arrived  at 
the  three  cross-roads  of  the  proverb  take 
the  middle  one;  he  is  neither  free  to  follow 
the  engineer  alone, nor  the  archaeologist  alone. 
He  cannot,  like  the  engineer,  be  "  the  first 
by  whom  the  new  is  tried  ;"  he  must  not, 
like  the  archscologist,  be  "  the  last  to  lay  the 
old  aside." 

The  inquiry,  now  being  prosecuted,  into 
the  statistics  of  damage  to  buildings  by 
electrical  action  is  one  of  more  importance 
than  many  have  possibly  imagined.  Existing 
knowledge  on  the  sul)ject,  even  among  men 
exclusively  scientific,  has  long  been  ad- 
mitted to  be  slight  and  imperfect.  The 
Meteorological  Society  of  Great  Britain  is 
therefore  doing  good  service  to  both  archi- 
tects and  engineers  in  collecting  statistics 
with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  publication  of  a 
general  code  of  rules  for  the  construction 
and  fixing  of  lightning-rods.  I  believe  that 
a  great  number  of  facts  relating  to  actual 
damage  and  escape  from  the  effects  of  light- 
ning at  home  have  been  already  obtained, 
and  that  further  information  on  the  subject 
has  been  promised  from  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

I  have  no  doubt,  when  the  different  items 
of  information  are  put  together  in  a  scientific 
manner,  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  publish 
in  our  Proceedings  a  synopsis  of  the  same. 
And  I  would  venture  to  make  a  few  passing 
remarks  upon  the  fact  that  we  are  now 
arranging  in  one  annual  volume  everything 
having  to  do  with  the  public  business  of  the 
Institute.  With  this  object  our  Proceedings 
or  "  Notice  Papers"  now  comprise,  in  one 
uniform  regularly-paged  publication,  reports 
of  council,  balance-sheets,  estimates,  general 
notices,  lists  of  members,  lists  of  prizes, 
reports  of  speeches,  and  so  on.  I  have  urged 
that,  in  future,  the  many  communications 
we  receive  from  our  honorary  and  correspon- 
ding members  shall  be  printed,  if  not  in 
extcnso,  at  least  in  extract,  in  these  Proceed- 
ings. It  has  also  been  decided  to  send,  at 
the  close  of  each  session,  an  annual  volume 
to  all  our  honorary  and  corresponding  mem- 
bers ;  so  that  starting  from  this  session, 
every  one  of  our  8G8  members,  of  all  classes 
aU  over  the  world,  will  be  in  receipt  of  our 
publications.  It  is,  therefore,  most  desirable 
that  the  character  of  the  papers  read  here, 
and  that  of  the  discussions  which  follow 
them,  should  be  worthy  of  the  subjects  it  is 
our  custom  and  privilege  to  examine, — 
useful  contributions  to  the  half-art,  half- 
science,  that  we  practise  and  uphold.  There 
is  no  lack  of  literary  work  offered  or  sug- 
gested to  us  ;  our  want  lies  in  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  practical  expositions  of 
current  subjects  connected  with  architec- 
ture. If  I  may  follow  the  thought  of 
my  predecessor  in  one  of  his  excellent  ad- 
dresses, it  is  of  little  use  or  interest  for  us 
to  be  argued  into  a  belief  that  one  style  is 
better  than  another,  or  even  that  one  phase 
of  aesthetic  design  is  more  delicate  than 
others.  A  see-saw  of  rhetoric  exists  to  prove 
the  futility  of  such  discussion.  I  would 
venture  to  say  that  pf.pers  upon  practical 
subjeots, — on  the  best  system  of  combining 
materials  in  different  situations,  on  the  best 
results  obtained  from  experience  of  iron  and 
concrete,  or  of  building  houses  that  will 
resist  fire,  on  modes  of  construction  adopted 
in  other  countries,  on  the  application  of  steel, 
of  terra-cotta,  of  plasters,  and  cements,  to 
modern  habitations, — are  likely  to  be  far 
more  welcome  to  the  majority  of  members 
within  our  own  circle,  and  far  more  useful  to 
everybody  outside  it,  than  the  most  learned 
dissertation  upon  the  mutability  of  fashion, 
or  the  wittiest  homily  on  the  perversion  of 
taste.  I  trust  that,  among  the  papers  to  be 
read  here  this  session,  those  of  a  scientific 
and  practical  character  will  predominate,  if 
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only  to  balance  the  apparent  tendency  of  our 
day  to  depreciate  the  value  of  that  scientific 
basis  upon  which  the  art  of  architecture  is 
founded. 

With  the  Proceedings  to  which  I  have 
referred,  it  is  determined  for  the  future  to 
issue  notices  and  communications  made  by 
the  Architects'  Benevolent  Society  to  its 
subscribers  and  donors.  The  president  of 
the  charity  is  a  past-president  of  the  Institute, 
— Mr.  Wyatt, — who  is  now  good  enough  to 
give  us,  in  the  responsible  post  of  honorary 
secretary,  the  advantage  of  his  tact  and 
experience.  Moreover,  our  secretary, — Mr. 
White, — has,  since  this  time  last  year, 
undertaken  to  act  as  honorary  secretary  of 
the  Architects'  Benevolent  Society,  so  that 
henceforward  the  business  of  the  charity  will 
be  conducted  in  the  office  of  the  Institute. 
A  similar  arrangement  has  long  existed  at 
the  kindred  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
where  the  secretary, — Mr.  Forrest, — is  the 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Engineers'  Bene- 
volent Fund,  and  the  council  of  the  Institu- 
tion act  as  the  directors  of  the  charity. 
Such  a  combination  has  been  attended  with 
marked  success.  The  maintenance  by  the 
Civil  Engineers  of  their  charity  offers  a 
comparison  by  no  means  flattering  to  our- 
selves, for  the  Architects'  Benevolent  Society 
has  never,  I  believe,  received  that  support 
from  the  profession  which  it  deserves. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  COEK-HILL 

AND 

CASTLE-STREET  IMPROVEMENT. 

In  our  last  issue  we  spoke  of  this  long-talked- 
of  and  delayed  improvement,  and  urged  its 
commencement  as  soon  as  possible.  Since 
the  date  thereof  a  meeting  of  an  influential 
character  has  been  held  in  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  attended  by  the  leading  mer- 
chants of  the  city,  to  consider  the  proposed 
new  street,  or,  in  other  words,  the  direct  con- 
tinuation of  Dame-street  to  Christ  Church 
Cathedral.    There  was  a  general  concurrence 
asto  the  necessity  of  the  improvement,  and  the 
Corporation  were  strongly  urged  to  expedite 
their  action  in  the  matter.    'The  gradients  of 
Cork-hill,  as  we  have  often  stated,  are  very 
steep,  being  in  some  places,  we  believe,  1  in 
12,  in  others  1  in  17,  and  1  in  24.  Under 
the    scheme    of    the    City    Engineer,  a 
gradient  of  1  in  47j  would  be  substituted, 
which  is  certainly  a  great  reduction,  and  one 
calculated  to  wonderfully  facilitate  the  traffic. 
At  present  the  ascent  for  man  and  horse  is 
very  trying,  and  indeed  many  carters  em- 
ployed by  firms  in  the  western  part  of  the 
city  go  (some  miles,  we  might  write)  out  of 
tlieir  way  to  avoid  the  hill.    It  was  stated  by 
one  of  the  speakers  at  the  meeting  that  the 
returns  made  to  the  Corporation  show  that 
the  total  cost  of  the  work  would  be  ^32,000, 
the  estimated  value  of  the  sites  ±'10,000,  leav- 
ing the  net  cost  £22,000.    It  is  calculated 
that  the  interest  on  that  sum  collected  as  a 
tax  over  the  area  of  the  present  bridge  tax 
Would  amount  to  a  farthing  in  the  pound  on 
the  valuation.    We  fear  that  the  above  cal- 
culation may  prove  fallacious  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  that  in  no  way  renders  it  the  less 
imperative.    Indeed  it  may  be  found  that  tlie 
compensation  to  be  paid  in  a  few  instances 
will  prove  cousideral)ly  heavier  than  has  been 
anticipated.    Few  of  the  houses  in  Castle- 
fitreet  are  very  valuable,  indeed  several  ought 
long  since  to  have  been  pulled  down  as  unin- 
habitable and  dangerous.   Near  Castle-street 
comer   and   on    Cork-hill,   facing  Dame- 
Btreet,  there  is  some  valuable  property,  but 
its  value  is  more  in  the  light  of  a  trade 
interest  than  otherwise  ;  but  sucli  interests 
of  course,  claim  every  consideratiou,  wlien  the 
claims  put  forward  are  not  unduly  inflicted. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cost  of  the  Cork- 
hill  and  Castle-street  improvement,  the  work 
is  urgently  called  for,  and  everything  cou- 
Bpires — public  health  and  public  convenience 
particularly — to  expedite  this  long-delayed 
iujijfovcment. 


THE  SHANNON  DRAINAGE  WORKS. 

A  coREESPONDENT  thus  reports  progress  as 
to  the  visible  signs  of  the  starting  of  public 
works,  and  providing  employment  for  the 
labouring  classes  : — "That  the  long-talked-of 
Shannon  drainage  is  at  last  to  become  a 
reality  is  now  evident  from  the  extensive 
preparations  which  are  being  made  all  along 
the  banks  of  the  river.  A  large  supply  of 
wheelbarrows,  shovels,  pickaxes,  and  other 
implements  have  arrived  at  Meelick,  where 
the  principal  portion  of  the  work  starts.  This 
will  consist  in  the  removal  of  the  existing 
weir,  the  cutting  of  a  great  channel  200  ft. 
wide,  and  the  erection  of  a  powerful  sluice 
for  regulating  the  discharge  of  water.  The 
Tiillaloe  weir  will  also  be  removed,  but  it  is 
not  yet  stated  whether  the  works  will  extend 
above  Athlone.  Mr.  Lynam,  of  Balliuasloe, 
will  be  the  resident  engineer  in  charge,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Young,  C.E.,  will  have  charge  of 
the  Meelick  district  under  him.  From  400 
to  500  labourers  will  find  employment,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  works  will  occupy  close 
upon  two  years.  Such  a  circulation  of  money 
as  must  result  will  not  fail  to  have  a  most 
beneficial  effect." 


LIGHT   AND  SHADE. 

ANNIVERSARY  THOUGHTS. 

Brains  are  brooding  aud  fingers  are  busy. 

Hearts  are  still  hopeful  and  hands  are  strong  ; 

Men  are  climbing  to  heights  that  are  dizzy, 
But  few  are  keeping  their  hold  there  long. 

Through  boyhood  and  manhood,  late  and  early, 
Sweat  of  the  brain  and  sweat  of  the  brow 

I,  too,  have  given,  like  others,  fairly; 
But  what  does  it  matter  where  and  how! 

The  serious  cycle  of  life  is  nearing, 
And  on  my  hair  I  can  see  some  frost ; 

Hopes  after  hopes  may  be  disappearing, 
But  the  signs  of  age  are  never  lost. 

One  may  build  up  the  fame  of  another. 
And  sleep  an  unseen  foundation  stone  ; 

E'en  sire  and  son  and  brother  'gainst  brother 
Have  often  lived  for  themselves  alone. 

Upward,  upward,  still  young  hearts  are  climbing; 

I'll  pass  them  soon  in  my  journey  down. 
Many  must  fall  in  the  race  they  're  timing. 

And  few,  though  they  live,  can  wear  the  crown. 

The  year  is  waning,  my  life  is  passing; 

But  hope  I'll  be  still  while  I  may. 
Years,  not  wealth,  I'm  only  amassing — 

I'll  score  my  fifty  on  Christmas  Day ! 
December  12th,  1879.  C.  H.  C. 


IRISH  PAVING  STONES. 

The  North  Dublin  Union  Guardians  some 
days  ago  urged  on  the  Corporation  the  desira- 
bility of  obtaining  paving  stones  in  Ireland. 
The  Lord  Mayor  elect,  after  hearing  the 
letter  read  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Civic  body, 
said  it  was  rather  cool  for  the  Board  of 
Guardians  to  send  them  the  letter,  assuming 
that  the  Corporation  were  not  desirous  as 
they  possibly  could  be  to  obtain  those  stones 
in  Ireland.  Many  members,  continued  the 
speaker,  had,  he  knew,  given  most  anxious 
attention  to  the  subject,  "  but  there  was  a 
difficulty  in  getting  suitable  stone  in  Ireland." 
Mr.  Gray  announced  that  he  had  himself  got 
a  letter  from  the  Newry  Granite  Company, 
and  he  moved  that  the  letter  should  be 
referred  for  consideration  to  No.  1  Com- 
mittee. We  do  not  see  that  the  North  Union 
Guardians  should  be  rebuked  for  their  con- 
siderate suggestion,  for  the  Welsh  whin- 
stone  episode  of  some  years  since,  and  other 
subsequent  occurrences,  gave  rise  to  state- 
ments which  we  will  not  now  revive.  North 
of  Ireland  stone  is  used  in  the  paving  of  one 
or  more  of  the  large  towns  of  the  north  of 
England.  If  it  be  good  enougli  for  England, 
the  same  stone  or  similar  is  good  enough  for 
the  streets  of  Dublin.  Ireland  imports  a  large 
quantity  of  building  stoue  from  England— 


Portland,  Bath,  and  other  freestones, — and  we 
would  like  to  see  her  importing  more,  so  lonfj 
as  we  are  able  to  reciprocate  by  sending  in 
return  large  quantities  of  Irish  marble  and 
granites,  the  quality  of  which  can  not  b« 
exceeded  in  the  British  Islands.  If,  however, 
Irish  paving  materials  can  be  had  in  thi* 
country  of  sufficient  hardness  or  wearing 
durability,  it  is  only  fair  that  such  material* 
should  be  procured  and  used  in  the  pavement 
of  the  streets  of  the  city. 


THE  SEWAGE  DIFFICULTY- 
RIPARIAN  RIGHTS,  EASEMENTS,  &o. 

AN  IMPORTANT  CASE. 

Edwaid  Blaclcburne,  Q.C.,  v.  Cutheriiie 
Somers  and  others. — We  give  below  the  judg- 
ment pronounced  in  this  case  by  the  Vice- 
Chaucellor  on  the  8th  inst.  Whether  the 
judgment  will  be  considered  final  or  accepted 
as  authoritative,  and  one  which  will  govern 
all  future  cases  of  the  kind,  we  know  not. 
It  is  a  somewhat  important  decision,  and  one 
not  unlikely  to  suggest  discussion  here- 
after : — 

It  was  a  suit  instituted  by  plaintiff  For  an  injunc- 
tion to  restrain  defendants,  a  coinciiunily  of  Loretto 
Nuns  Bt  Ratlifarnliaiu,  (roin  allowioij  the  convent 
sewage  to  enter  a  stream  passini;  throush  plaintiff'* 
demesne  at  R,itlifariiliain.  In  llie  early  progress 
of  tlie  case,  the  matter  had  t)y  consent  of  the  partie* 
been  referred  to  two  engineers  to  ascertain  and 
report  whether  any  plan  could  l)e  devised  by  which 
the  nuisance  could  he  abated  without  deprivin({ 
defendants  of  llie  right  ol  sending  the  sewage 
tlirougli  plaintiff's  demesne  to  the  River  Dodder. 
The  engineers  reported  in  (avour  of  a  plan — an 
underground  pipe  12  in.  in  diameter,  running  3  It. 
below  the  snrl'ace  of  the  demesne,  and  dischargiii:^ 
at  the  Dodder  gate  of  Rathfarnliam  Castle,  —  wliicli 
would  involve  an  ex|ienditure  ol  £1,400.  W'beo 
this  report  was  brought  in,  the  question  arose  as  to 
which  party  should  bear  the  expense,  and,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  that,  it  hecame  necessary  to 
hear  the  ease  fully  as  to  the  right  set  up  hy  delend- 
ants  to  a  prescriptive  easement  to  send  the  sewage 
through  the  channel  in  plaintiff's  demesne.  Tne 
'Vice-Chancellor  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
stream  in  question  was  a  natural  and  not  an  artificial 
one,  as  was  contended  on  liehaU'of  defendants,  and 
that  plaintiff  was  therefore  entitled  to  riparian 
rights  in  that  stream,  ami  to  have  it  uneontauii- 
nated,  unless  a  right  to  pollute  it  had  been  acqaired 
by  prescription.  Having  considered  the  e»idenoe 
on  both  sides  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
originally  the  sewage  from  the  premises  now  occu- 
pied by  the  nuns  had  been  sent  through  the  channel 
ill  question — through  plaintiff's  demesne  into  the 
Uodder,  but  that  was  at  a  time  when  the  place  Wd« 
occupied  as  a  private  residence,  and  not  by  a  large 
community.  There  were,  tlieretore,  two  quesiiou* 
to  he  decided — first,  whether  a  prescriptive  right 
to  pour  sewage  into  a  natural  stream  could  lie 
acquired,  and,  secondly,  assuming  that  it  could  he 
acquired,  wlietlier  there  was  such  an  increase  in  tlis 
nuisance  here  as  altered  the  character  of  the  ease- 
ment. Upon  a  review  of  all  the  authorities  his 
lordship  was  of  opinion  that  such  an  easement 
could  not  be  acquired  ;  but  even  if  it  could  be  ac- 
quired, tliat  in  the  present  case  there  had  been  such 
an  increase  of  the  pollution  as  in  point  of  fact 
entitled  plaintiff  to  an  injunction.  If  the  increase 
was  80  mixed  up  with  the  right  that  it  could  only 
be  put  an  end  to  by  an  absolute  injunction  restrain- 
ing the  wliole  easeuieiit,  in  this  case  plaintiff  would 
be  entitled  to  such  an  injunction.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  the  consent  entered  into  between  the 
parties,  an  injunction  was  out  of  the  question,  aiij 
what  remained  for  him  to  do  was,  under  the  con- 
sent order,  to  declare  that  defenilauls  should  carry 
out  the  plan  contained  in  the  report  of  the  engineers, 
at  their  own  expense,  and  that  tliey  should  also  pavr 
the  costs  of  the  suit,  including  that  of  the  reference 
to  the  engineers.  Mr.  Purcell,  Q.C.,  applied  that 
a  reasonable  lime  should  be  granted  to  his  client* 
(the  defendants)  to  carry  out  the  proposed  plan. 
The  V  ice-Chancellor  consented. 


Rathmines  Watek  Sdpplt.— a  letter  wa» 
read  from  the  Ralliiuiiies  Coiniuissioners  at  a  late 
meeliiig  of  the  Corporation,  declining  the  offer  of 
the  Corporation  for  supplying  the  townships  witli 
Vartry  water,  and  staling  that  they  expected  to  be 
able  to  procure  a  belter  Supply  at  a  higher  pressure, 
and  at  a  cheaper  rate.  A  report  from  the  engineer 
on  the  sulijecl  was  referred  to  the  W'alerwork* 
Committee  to  be  printed,  circulated,  aud  benllo  lue 
i'resii. 
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THE  BUILDERS'  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION,  LONDON. 

At  the  32nd  anniversary  festival  of  this 
institution,  the  chuiruiau  (Mr.  F.  J.  Dove) 
in  proposing  "  Prosperity  to  the  Builders' 
Benevolent  Institution,"  said  "  it  had  now 
an  accumulated  fund  of  £'20,700,  the  interest 
of  -which  sum,  supplemented  hy  the  dona- 
tions obtained  at  the  annual  dinner  and  by 
the  annual  subscriptions,  was  appropriated 
in  payment  of  the  j)cnBions.  The  necessity 
for  such  a  benevolent  institution  as  that  on 
■whose  behalf  he  was  pleading  was  becoming 
increasingly  felt  from  year  to  year.  The 
building  trade  was  one  which  had  for  many 
years  been  absorbing  many  trades  which, 
thanks  to  the  spread  of  sanitary  knowledge 
through  the  labours  of  such  men  as  Dr. 
Kichardson,  had  now  become  essential  for 
the  erection  of  healthy  dwellings.  Archi- 
tects now  specified  the  adoption  of  more  or 
1(!S8  conii)licated  sanitary  appliances ;  and, 
accordin^jly,  upon  the  builder  there  devolved 
a  great  deal  of  responsibility  in  connection 
with  such  matters — a  responsibility  which 
was  leading  to  the  absorption,  by  the  build- 
ing trade  proper,  of  the  special  trades  con- 
cerned in  the  manufacture  and  erection  of 
such  appliances.  Besides  this,  the  risks 
undertaken  by  builders  in  carrying  out  their 
works  were  constantly  on  the  increase — risks 
of  party-walls,  risks  of  adjoining  owners, 
risks  of  life  and  limb,  risks  of  settlement, 
and,  in  fact,  risks  of  every  conceivable  kind. 
The  builder  had  also  difficulties  in  dealing 
with  his  workmen,  with  the  building  owner, 
■with  the  architect,  and  with  the  district  sur- 
veyor ;  and  finally,  when  he  had  completed 
his  work,  he  perhaps  had  a  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  money  for  it.  The  last 
difficulty,  added  to  the  others,  induced  in 
some  men  a  mental  strain  which  prevented 
tliem  devoting  due  energy  to  their  business, 
which,  under  such  circumstances,  too  often 
became  a  ruin  and  a  wreck.  The  rapid 
gi-owth  of  the  building  trade  had  been 
attended  with  great  and  sometimes  bitter 
competition,  and  such  competition,  too,  often 
ended  in  disaster.  True  it  was  that  many 
men  who  had  made  colossal  fortunes  in  such 
competition  had  nobly  come  forward  to  help 
the  Builders'  Benevolent  Institution  in  pro- 
viding in  some  measure  for  the  wants  of 
those  who  had  been  so  unfortunate  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  as  to  be  suppliants  at 
the  threshold  of  the  institution.  Now,  the 
pension  granted  by  the  institution  to  men 
was  £S0  per  annum,  which  was  not  sufficient 
to  provide  for  the  wants  of  a  man  and  his 
wife,  but  had  to  be  supplemented  in  many 
cases  by  the  doles  of  friends.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  a  grand  thing  if,  by 
the  co-operation  of  the  trade,  the  amount  of 
the  pension  could  be  raised  to  i'50.  He  felt 
sure  that  by  a  vigorous  effort  it  could  be 
done,  and,  although  he  was  only  speaking 
his  own  sentiments,  for  which  the  committee 
■were  not  responsible,  he  felt  quite  sure  that 
if  the  committee  were  provided  with  the 
necessary  augmentation  of  means  they  would 
be  only  too  happy  to  increase  the  pension  to 
£50.  Few  in  that  company,  however  wealthy, 
knew  how  long  it  might  be  before,  by  some 
uufortuitous  combination  of  adverse  circum- 
stances, they  might  be  overtaken  by  misfor- 
tune and  placed  in  a  position  to  need  the 
help  of  the  institution.  Therefore,  he  said 
to  all  '  While  you  are  in  a  position  to  help, 
lend  your  help,  and  that  most  heartily."  " 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS 
OF  IRELAND. 

A  GENERAL  meeting  of  the  Institution  was 
held  in  the  Museum  Buildings,  Trinity 
College,  on  Wednesday  evening,  3rd  Inst., 
Mr.  John  Bailey,  president,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  were  balloted  for  and  duly 
elected  :  As  members — Hercules  F.  A. 
Robinson,  John  Wigham  Edmundson,  Mar- 
maduke  Backhouse,  B.A.  As  associates — 
Edward  Ardagh  Long,  George  Moyers,  LL.D. 
Council  and  officers  for  year  1880 — president, 
John  Bailey  ;  vice-presidents,  Parke  Neville, 


William  H.  Mills  ;  other  members  of  council, 
John  A.  F.  Aspinall,  Thomas  Fitzgerald, 
Richard  A.  Gray,  Charles  F.  Green,  John  P. 
Griffith,  William  Lewis  ;  associate  members, 
Charles  Geoghegan,  Thomas  S.  Martin ; 
honorary  secretary,  John  Chaloner  Smith. 

The  chairman  announced  the  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  the  Institute  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  London,  respecting  rivetted 
joints,  and  soliciting  communications  from 
their  members  through  the  council  on  the 
subject. 

Regret  was  expressed  at  the  unavoidable 
absence,  through  ill  health,  of  Mr.  John  S. 
Sloane,  member,  whose  paper  "  On  Proposed 
Improvements  in  Arrangement  of  Dioptric 
Lenses  for  Gas  Sea  Lights"  was  announced 
for  reading  on  that  evening.  Wo  give  the 
paper  (which  was  read  by  the  honorary 
secretary)  on  anotiier  page. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  John  R.  Wigham  said — The  first  ob- 
servation which  I  would  make  on  Mr.  Sloane's 
able  and  interesting  paper,  to  which  we  have 
just  listened,  is  respecting  that  portion  of  it 
which  refers  to  photometry  ;  and  although  I 
am  aware  that  Mr.  Sloane  lias  had  more  ex- 
perience in  practical  photometry,  and  indeed 
in  the  general  question  which  he  brings  before 
us  to-night,  than  perhaps  any  gentleman  in 
this  room,  I  venture  to  think  that  ho  is  hardly 
correct  when  he  says  that  no  photometer  has 
as  yet  been  invented  that  will  give  reliable 
results  as  to  the  relative  value  of  any  light, 
especially  when  that  light  is  compared  with 
one  of  a  different  colour  and  obtained  from  a 
different  source.  Photometry  has  of  late 
years  become  a  well-understood  art,  and  its 
manipulations  have  been  brought  to  great 
nicety.  When  lights  of  very  different  di- 
mensions are  compared,  special  apparatus  is 
necessary  for  conducting  the  experiments  ; 
but  Mr.  Sloane  is  perfectly  right  as  to  the 
great  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  photo- 
metrically comparing  lights  of  different 
colors,  such,  for  example,  as  the  electric 
light  and  gas  light. 

Some  time  ago  the  Board  of  Trade  ordered 
careful  experiments  to  he  made  to  ascertain 
the  comparative  powers  of  my  large  gas  lights 
and  the  largest  oil  lamps  used  by  the  Trinity 
House.  These  experiments  were  made  at 
Hasbro,  where  there  are  two  lighthouses 
identical  in  construction,  one  of  which  was 
lighted  by  gas  and  the  other  by  oil.  In  these 
experiments  we  enlarged  the  standard  by 
three  steps  ;  first  we  had  the  standard  sperm 
candle  consuming  120  grains  per  hour;  2ndly, 
a  gas  burner  equal  to  20  such  candles  ;  and 
3rdly,  a  gas  burner  of  five  times  more  power, 
equal  to  100  candles.  The  various  powers 
of  the  gas  burner  were  compared  with 
this  100-candle  burner,  and  the  result 
will  be  seen  in  the  table  which  I  have 
placed  on  the  wall,  thinking  it  might 
be  interesting  to  the  members  of  this  Insti- 
tution. It  will  be  seen  that  the  smallest  size 
is  the  28-jet  burner,  having  an  illuminating 
power  of  429  candles  (this  is  the  size  mostly 
used  for  street  illumination).  The  larger  sizes 
are  formed  by  adding  rings  of  20  jets  each. 
You  will  also  see  that  the  highest  power  of 
the  oil  lamp  is  722  candles,  while  the  highest 
power  of  the  gas  light  is  close  on  3,000 
candles.  These  experiments,  which  were 
conducted  by  Professor  Valentin,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Tyndall,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  late  Captain  Roberts  and  Mr.  Sloane, 
were  so  thoroughly  satisfactory  to  the  obser- 
vers that,  although  representing  different 
interests,  they  all  agreed  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  results. 

I  only  thus  refer  to  photometry  because 
of  Mr. "  Sloane's  allusion  to  it,  but  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  admit  that,  as  far  as  I 
am  aware,  no  photometer  worthy  of  the 
name  has  been  yet  invented  which  will  satis- 
factorily compare  distant  lights,  that  is,  that 
no  man  looking  at  two  lighthouse  lights  from 
a  distance,  say,  of  miles  can  pronounce  as  to 
the  photometric  value  of  their  relative 
powers.*  He  may,  by  interposing  an  obstruct- 

•  Tliis  quite  agrtes  with  Mr.  Sloane's  assertion  in  his  paper, 
although  the  speaker  previously  doubts  its  con-ectuess. — Ed. 
I.  B. 


ing  medium,  ascertain  that  one  light  is  more" 
powerful  than  another,  but  not  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  more  powerful ;  and  this  leads  me  . 
to  the  main  argument  of  Mr.  Sloane's  paper, 
which  is,  if  I  understand  it  right,  that  light- 
house lenses  are  so  constructed  that  the 
admitted  superiority  of  gas  flames  over  oil  is 
not  fully  available  to  the  mariner.    Now,  asi 
far  as  the  actual  light  which  reaches  tbei 
mariner's  eye  in  clear  weather  is  concerned,) 
it  cannot  be   denied  that  Mr.  Sloane  hasi 
good  ground  for  his  opinion,  the  lenses  of  I 
almost  all  the  existing  lighthouses  have  been  i 
calculated   and  made  to  transmit   to   the  j 
observer  all  the  light  that  falls  upon  them  ■ 
from  a  4-wick  lamp,  the  flame  of  which  has  ' 
a  diameter  of  about  4  in.,  and  is  in  height 
also  about  4  in.    It  therefore  follows  that 
when  a  gas  burner  is  placed  in  the  focus  of 
such  a  lens,  and  that  the  diameter  of  the 
flame  produced  by  that  gas  burner  and  its 
height  are  greater  than  that  derived  from 
the  oil-burner,  portion  of  the  flame  will  be 
ex-focal,  and  will  not  be  utilised  by  the  lens 
in  the  same  manner  that  the  flame  of  tiie  oil 
lamp  is  utilised.    But  two  very  important 
considerations  here  arise  : — 1st.  That  in  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  flame  you  also  largely 
increase  its  intensity,  and  that  that  portion 
of  the  enlarged  flame  which  is  interfocal, 
that  is,  the  part  which  strikes  the  flame 
adds  much  to  the  power  of  the  light,  and 
that  this  increased  power  of  the  light  is 
caused  by  the  addition  of  what  may  be  termed 
ex-focal  flame  ;   and  2ndly,  the  light  that 
is  entirely  ex-focal  is  yet  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  ordinary  diffused  light,  but 
falling  upon   all  parts  of   the  lens  at  a 
certain  angle  it  is  refracted  to  a  correspond- 
ing angle,  and  thus  becomes  directed  light 
which  travels  on  as  definite  a  path  and  with 
as  little  divergence  as  the  focal  light  proper  ; 
but,  being  directed  downwards  and  upwards 
instead  of  straight  forward,  it  illuminates  the 
sea  near  the  base  of  the  lighthouse  and  the 
atmosphere  over  it,  so  that  in  thick  weather 
the  mariner  can  see  the  position  of  the  light- 
house by  the  effect  of  the  light  upon  the  haze 
or  fog  when  the  light  itself  is  invisible,  and 
thus,  perhaps,  saving  him  from  shipwreck, 
the   usefulness   of  that   ex-focal   light  is 
apparent.     I  have  received  the  moat  un- 
doubted testimony  as  to  the  effect  of  this 
light  upon  fog. 

Any  gentlemen  present  who  are  members 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in 
London  are  aware  that  this  subject  of  ex  focal 
light  has  been  one  of  much  controversy 
between  Mr.  Douglass  of  the  Trinity  House 
and  myself.  While  he  was  unable  to  deny 
the  correctness  of  the  photometric  observa- 
tions which  were  made  at  Haisbro,  he  affirmed 
that  the  superior  power  of  the  gas  light  was 
not  equally  apparent  at  sea,  but  the  printed 
observations  of  the  Elder  Brethren  of  the 
Trinity  House,  who  conducted  the  experi- 
ments, and  of  Dr.  Tyndall,  who  accompanied 
them,  show  that  the  reverse  was  the  case  ; 
and  if  another  argument  were  wanted  to 
prove  the  value  which  the  Trinity  House 
attach  to  ex-focal  light,  it  is  found  in  the 
fact  that,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Douglass' 
theoretical  opinion  on  the  subject,  they 
established  a  6  wick  lamp  at  Haisbro,  the 

j  flame  of  which  is  much  larger  than  that  of 
the  flame  of  the  burner  for  which  the  lenses 

j  were  designed  ;  and  when  both  lighthouses 
came  afterwards  to  be  lighted  by  gas,  they 

!  fixed  for  the  standard  clear  weather  light  the 
48  jet  burner,  the  flame  of  which  is  much 
larger  than  the  4-wick  oil  lamp,  for  which  the 
lenses  were  designed.  I  may  say  here,  in 
passing,  that  if  the  introduction  of  gas  as  a 

I  lighthouse  illuminant  has  had  no  other  good 

!  result,  it  has  stimulated  the  authorities  to 
introduce  a  better  oil  light  than  they  here- 
tofore have  used,  and  has  induced  them  to 

'  copy  the  arrangement,  by  means  of  which 
gas  can  he  turned  down  and  economised,  in 
the  new  6-wick  lamp,  the  centre  wicks  of 
■which  can  be  thrown  out  of  use  in  clear 
weather,  the  glass  chimney  (which  is  not 
necessary  in  the  case  of  gas)  giving  consider- 
able trouble  in  this  manipulation  of  the  wicks. 

I     The  object  of  Mr.  Sloane's  invention  is  to 
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reiuler  all  the  lights  of  the  large  fog  powers 
of  the  gas  burner  focal,  aud  he  proposes  to 
do  this  by  providing  a  special  lens  for  each 
of  the  five  fog  powers,  bringing  each  into 
ojieration  when  the  respective  power  for 
which  it  is  suited  is  in  use.  Now  to  my 
mind,  Mr.  Sloane's  idea  is  exceedingly  valu- 
■ilile,  and  would  be  found,  if  put  into  practice, 
jf  enormous  benefit  to  navigation,  provided 
t  were  used  with  biform,  triform,  or  quadri- 
•orm  lights ;  for  in  these  cases  there  would 
iot  only  be  the  greatly  augmented  size  and 
power  of  the  focal  gas  lights  due  to  its  being 
placed  in  lenses  specially  designed  for  it, 
but  there  would  also  be  a  large  amount — still 
greater  than  at  present — of  that  ex-focal  light 
which  is  so  valuable  in  thick  weather  to  the 
mariner.  As  to  the  details  of  Mr.  Sloane's 
invention,  that  is,  the  mode  of  fixing  and 
arranging  those  large  lenses  so  as  to  be 
I  applicable  on  short  notice,  I  do  not  oflFer 
an  opinion,  inasmuch  as  he  does  not  clearly 
indicate  that.* 

I    As  to  the  question  of  economy  of  outlay 

I  with  which  Mr.  Sloane  concludes,  I  am  one 
of  those  who  believe  that  Government  should 
not  permit,  of  course  within  reasonable 
limits,  cost  of  first  outlay  for  improved  appa- 
ratus for  lighthouses,  or  even  cost  of  main- 
tenance to  weigh  against  usefulness  to  the 
manner.  I  heard  the  respected  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Farrer,  when  he  was 
examined  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  say  that  the  cost  of  a  lighthouse 
is  as  nothing  compared  to  its  value  to 
mariners.  He  also  stated  that  that  was 
always  the  principle  upon  which  the  Board 
of  Trade  had  acted  in  controlling  expenditure. 
Let  us  hope  that  when  Mr.  Sloane's  inven- 
tion has  been  brought  before  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Mr.  Farrer  will  remember  the  prin- 
cii'le  he  has  thus  laid  down. 

Mr.  Wigham   exhibited   photographs  of 

ilighthouse  interiors  containing  'iS-jet  and 
108-jet  gas  burners;  and  a  photograph  of 
quadriform  apparatus  at  Galley  Head  ;  also  a 
riiudel  showing  the  system  of  placing  lenses 
on  the  triform  plan. 

The  discussion  was  also  joined  in  by  the 
chairman,   Messrs.   W.  C.  Smith,   W.  P. 

'Griffith,  Robert  Manning,  J.  A.  Fahie,  &c. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to 
Mr.  Wigham  for  the  practical  information 
had  given  the  meeting  on  the  subject  of 
paper,  and  with  the  hope  that  he  would 
bh-jrtly  favour  the  Institution  with  a  com- 
munication himself, 

The  meeting  adjourned. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  SKELLIGS  LIGHTHOUSE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE   IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir — May  I,  through  your  invaluable  publi- 
cation, call  the  attention  of  public  opinion 
to  the  state  of  the  Skelligs  Lighthouse  ?  It  is 
one  of  the  old  system  of  "  tin  kettle  lights" 
aud  was  to  have  been  improved  in  1870,  when 
the  Teraght  was  lighted,  but  the  Board 
of  Trade  wanted  the  money  to  send  the 
Trinity  House  men  on  a  pleasure  trip  to 
America,  and  so  in  spite  of  Mr.  Farrer's 
declaration  before  Parliament  "  that  the  cost 
-)f  a  light  was  as  nothing  compared  with  its 
value  to  mariners,"  the  Skelligs,  the  great 
landfall  for  vessels  from  the  west,  is  no  better 
than  it  was  40  years  ago, — indeed  it  is  worse, 
as  paraffin  oil  is  now  the  stuff  that  is  burned 
in  it,  and  550  galls,  are  on  their  way  from 
Dublin,  if  the  FriiiceHs  Alexandra  steamer 
iocs  not  blow  up  with  the  frit//U ;  if  she 
Joes,  Mr.  Farrer  will  not  be  inclined  to  give 
mother,  and  your  Dublin  Ballast  Board  are 
too  weak  to  insist  upon  it,  they  are  so  loth 
io  offend  the  mighty  Board  of  Trade,  but 
they  should  beware  of  how  they  offend  the 
jhipping  interests  of  the  world. — Yours, 
Jamks  Fitzgerald. 

Port  Magee,  Valcntia. 


•  In  the  paper  it  is  sUted  that  tlic  Iptucs  could  be  moved 
^  ind  down  somuwiiat  Wit  lui  oiclinary  tasli  window.  -Kv. 


THE  ARCHITECTS'  "  RING." 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — I  can  hardly  suppose  yon  will  believe 
that  there  are  in  Dublin  men  calling  them- 
selves architects,  who  have  formed  what  is 
popularly  known  by  the  Americanism  of  "  a 
ring,"  and  are  actually  touting  for  clients  ? 
However,  I  merely  tell  you  the  tale  as  'twas 
told  to  me,  and  I  beg  you  will  publish  it,  and 
so 

"  Take  arms  aeainst  a  sea  of  troubles, 
And,  by  opposing,  end  them." 

For  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  respectability 
of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  the 
Architects  of  Ireland  would  not  for  one 
moment  brook  the  idea  that  such  could  exist 
in  our  city  if  they  were  advised  of  it,  but  be 
up  and  doing  to  stamp  it  out. 

Apropos  of  this  I  will,  with  your  permis- 
sion, relate  the  following :  Some  twenty-five 
years  ago  I  designed  a  building,  which  within 
the  past  month  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Being 
very  busily  engaged  for  some  parties  who 
wanted  money  to  carry  out  improvements  in 
drainage  and  farm  buildings,  I  could  only 
telegraph  to  one  of  my  assistants  to  look  out 
the  plans  and  papers  connected  with  the 

former  work,  as  Mr.   would  probably 

call  at  my  ofiice  on  the  subject.  Passing 
through  Limerick,  I  heard  there  from  a 
brother  professional  in  course  of  conversation 

that  Mr.  had  engaged  the  services  of  a 

certain  young  aspirant,  and  thinking  I  would 
if  possible  elicit  the  reason  of  my  being 
passed  over,  I  wrote  my  old  friend  the  follow- 
ing letter : — 

Clontarf,  Nov.  25,  1879. 
Sir, —  Although  out  of  town  when  your  house  in 

  vpaa  destroyed  by  fire,  I  was  not  unmindful  of 

your  claims  on  niy  atlerilion,  and  in  case  you  had 
required  iny  services  you  would  have  met  in  my 
assistant  every  courtesy.      I  have  learned  that 

Mr.           is  to  be  your  arcliilect,  and  can  safely  say 

you  have  made  a  very  good  selection  ;  but  from 
certain  matters  that  I  have  lately  heard,  I  will 
presume  on  an  old  friendship,  and  ask  you  whether 
you  have  any  objection  to  say  why  1  was  rejected, 

and  what  leil  you  to  employ  Mr.  ?    Pray  do 

not  suppose  that  I  could  lor  one  moment  dream  ol 
dictating  to  you  in  your  choice. — I  ara,  sir,  yours, 
&c.,  John  S.  Si.oank. 

Dublin,  27th  November,  1879. 

Sir, — I  am  in  receipt  of  ynur's  ef  25th  inst.,  and 
hei/  to  say  that  on  the  mornina;  that  I  came  into 
town  and  found  my  premises  destroyed,  my  natural 
perplexity  was  not  at  all  diminished  by  seventy 
letters  from  various  persons  claimini;  to  dictate  as  to 
my  cho  ce  of  an  architect,  and  before  that  day  was 
over  their  number  increased  to  102.  I  have  had 
several  since  ;  one  gentlemen,  a  builder's  curate, 
was  the  theme  of  thirty,  and  he  would  do  all  I 
wanted,  even  to  desijjning  furniture,  and  superin- 
tending jiainting,  decorating,  and  jflazinj;,  for  4  per 
cent.  ;  however  I  gave  myself  little  troiil)le  about 
him,  althouub  he  was  well  supported  by  the 
church.  The  gentleman  I  have  engaged  did  not 
in  any  way  solicit  rae.  He  was  standing  looking 
at  the  ruin,  and  we  tnet  by  the  tnerest  chance.  I 
quite  agree  with  you  that  my  choice  has  l)een  a 
good  one.  Had  you  been  in  the  way  no  one  should 
have  been  before  you,  but  1  heard  from  one  party 
that  you  had  retired  from  business,  and  from 
another  that  you  were  too  ill  to  do  anything,  and 
so  had  been  shunted  by  the  Ballast  Office. — Yours, 
&c.,   

JoliB  S.  Sloane,  E-q.,  C. E., 
Clontarf. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  fair  sample  of  what 
is  going  on  amongst  certain  would-be  pro- 
fessionals, and  where  I  can  meet  with  such 
I  will  not  only  send  a  statement  to  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects 
of  Ireland  (although  not  deemed  worthy  by 
them  of  being  a  member),  but  ask  you  to 
publicly  advertise  it. — Yours,  &c., 

John  S.  Sloanb. 

Clontarf,  8th  December,  1879. 

[A  few  independent  men  like  our  valued 
correspondent  would  soon,  by  exposure,  stamp 
out  any  nefarious  combination,  if  such  exists. 
—Ed.  I.  B.] 

"  TENDERS  AND  CONTRACTS." 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir — Your  able  article  on  tenders  and  con- 
tracts ia  last  uuoiber,  with  the  bit  of  news 


from  Bagdad  (which  I  venture  to  say  is  an 
adaptation  from  the  Oencral  Aiizeii/er)  make« 
me  desirous  of  exposing  a  system  that  is  now 
largely  in  practice  in  pi\blic  companies,  rail- 
way and  otherwise.  I  allude  to  the  idea  con- 
veyed in  the  printed  papers  that  the  architect 
or  engineer  or  superintending  olficer  shall 
be  the  judge  as  to  whether  the  terms  have 
been  complied  with. 

Three  years  ago  I  obtained,  with  some 
trouble,  a  contract  for  tanks,  in  the  tender  for 
which,  after  a  long  description  of  plates  aud 
their  thickness,  each  tank  was  to  be  of  a  cer- 
tain weight  and  subject  to  the  eiujinetr's 
approval. 

My  great  experience  caused  me  to  doubt 
the  correctness  of  the  specification,  and  on 
making  a  vessel  and  weighing  it  I  found  it 
two  hundredweight  heavier  tlian  expressed 
in  the  tender.  I  applied  to  the  secre- 
tary, who  told  me  the  sizes  were  those 
of  a  great  London  firm,  and  could  not  be 
wrong  ;  and  as  I  saw  remonstrance  was  useless 
I  made  the  tanks  to  size,  and  agreed  in  my 
own  mind  to  lose  by  the  weight.  Next  year 
I  thought  I  would  recoup  myself  for  the  loss, 
and  proposed  at  a  higher  price  for  the  con- 
tract ;  but  a  rival  was  before  me,  and  whether 
he  lent  ''tomans"  or  not  I  can't  say,  his  contract 
was  chosen,  his  tanks  were  found  correct  a» 
to  weight,  but  the  thickness  of  the  platei 
was  not  enquired  into.  On  appealing  to  the 
engineer  (for  I  went  to  Dublin  for  the  pur- 
pose), he  said  they  had  been  examined  by  a 
competent  foreman  (who  I  have  since  ascer- 
tained is  by  trade  a  hedge  carpenter,  and 
know  by  experience  to  be  a  most  impertinent 
fellow).  "But,"  said  the  engineer  to  me  at  part- 
ing, "  how  could  we  ascertain  the  thickness  of 
the  plates  ?  The  weight  is  the  true  test." 
"  In  my  case,"  said  I,  "  I  will  bore  a  hole 
in  any  plate  you  like,  and  stop  it  up  again 
when  you  have  examined  it."  But  all  to  no  use; 
my  rival  again  got  the  order  for  the  tanks.  I 
had  them  weighed  as  they  were  landed  on  the 
North  Wall  Quay  of  Dublin  ;  not  one  could 
have  been  of  the  specified  thickness,  and  not 
one  was  examined  by  the  engineer,  who  is 
above  his  business,  and  leaves  these  supposed 
minor  matters  to  a  foreman  who  knows  nothing 
whatever  of  iron  ;  but  I  am  not  surprised 
at  this,  for  I  knew  the  cement  for  a  great 
public  work  to  be  left  to  the  testing  know- 
ledge of  a  cabinetmaker.  I  may  add  that 
the  engineer  is  himself  by  trade  a  bricklayer. 
With  such  facts  as  these,  we  need  not  wonder 
at  anything  detailed  in  your  Vienna  contem- 
porary, nor  go  to  Bagdad  for  curiosities  in 
the  practice  of  tenders  or  contracts. — Yours, 
&c.,  C.  Smyth. 

Bucklersbury,  London, 
9th  Dec,  1879. 


NOTES  OF  WORKS. 

Messrs.  Ross  and  Murray  are  the  contrac- 
tors for  works  in  connection  with  a  supply  of 
water  to  the  town  of  Loughrea,  at  a  cost  of 
.£3,351. 

Newry. — The  local  Telegraph  says  that 
Mr.  James  Fennell  has  nearly  completed  a 
new  grain  score  at  the  rere  of  his  mills,  near 
Bi-idge- street.  This  store  is  of  a  novel  and 
exceedingly  ingenious  construction,  and  is 
entirely  the  idea  of  Mr.  Fennell,  under  whose 
personal  superintendence  it  is  being  erected. 
The  only  materials  used  in  its  construction 
are  wood  and  iron.  Its  height  is  45  ft.,  and 
it  is  divided  into  six  compartments,  capable 
of  containing  200  tons  of  grain  each,  and  in 
centre  of  building  will  be  a  screw  conveyor. 

Agherton  Episcopal  Church,  Portstewart, 
has  been  re-opened  after  some  works  of  en- 
largement, reparation,  and  embellisliment, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Drew,  of  this  city.  The  account  in  local 
press  is  highly  eulogistic,  but  a  good  way 
from  being  a  correct  architectural  description, 
"  but  such  things  will  happen."  We  are 
glad  to  hear,  however,  that  the  local  public 
are  satisfied  with  the  designs  of  the  archi- 
tect, and  the  work  of  the  local  tradesmen 
respectively  employed  in  building,  fittings, 
and  cmbellibhmuutd. 
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Relirf  Works. — The  Earl  of  Kenmare, 
through  his  agent,  S.  M.  Hussey,  J. P.,  has 
employed  250  haads  of  families  for  the  pur- 
]>ose  of  opening  new  roads  on  his  extensive 
»!state  in  Co.  Kerry.  Other  landlords  in 
same  county  are  borrowing  large  sums  from 
the  Board  of  Works  for  works  of  improve- 
ment. 

A  now  organ,  built  by  Messrs.  Telford  and 
Telford,  of  St.  Stephen's-green,  for  the 
parish  church,  Kentstown,  Diocese  of  Meath, 
was  opened  on  Sunday,  7th  inst.,  by  Mr.  J. 
C.  Culwick,  organist  of  St.  Anne's  Church, 
ill  this  city. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW. 

15ESIDES  the  exhibition  of  fat  cattle,  sheep, 
swine  and  poultry,  witli  which  tlie  premises 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  were  engaged 
during  the  past  week,  there  was  an  Interna- 
tional Dairy  Show — the  first  of  the  kind  held 
in  Ireland.  Some  time  ago  the  Rev.  Canon 
Bagot  and  Mr.  James  ltol)ertson  visited  the 
chief  centres  of  butter-making  on  the  Con- 
tinent, the  results  of  which  visit  have  been 
given  to  the  public  in  a  very  elaborate  report. 
The  Shelbourne  Hall  aflbrded  last  week  a 
capital  area  for  the  display  of  butter  and 
butter-making  machinery,  &c.  In  the  centre 
of  the  hall  a  considerable  space  was  enclosed 
with  a  gallery  around  it,  and  there  the 
neatest  of  French,  German  and  Swedish 
uiaids  went  through  the  routine  of  butter- 
making  according  to  the  methods  followed 
in  their  countries.  Visitors  to  the  show  had, 
therefore,  the  advantage  of  contrasting  side 
by  side  the  different  systems,  and  of  learning 
the  opinions  of  competent  judges  upon  their 
merits  or  defects.  The  scrupulous  cleanli- 
ness of  the  dairymaids,  the  attention  paid  to 
the  most  minute  details,  to  the  testing  of  the 
temperature  of  the  milk  at  the  different 
stages  of  the  process  of  churning,  and 
to  many  matters  which  would  be  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  of  minor  importance, 
must  have  struck  the  spectators  forcibly. 
Next  in  importance  to  the  department  just 
noticed  is  that  in  which  were  displayed  not 
only  every  description  of  dairy  utensils,  but 
actually  model  dairies,  in  which  these  utensils 
were  assigned  their  proper  places.  Messrs. 
Maguire  and  Son,  Dawson-street,  exhibited 
one  of  the  latter — neat  and  compact.  They 
also  exhibited  churns  and  butter-makers, 
German  vats  and  cans,  churns,  scales,  and, 
in  short,  every  article  which  can  possibly  be 
required  in  the  dairy.  Messrs.  Carson  and 
Sons,  Bachelor's-walk,  exhibited  a  very 
admirable  dairy  for  40  cows,  all  the  fittings 
being  of  the  most  perfect  character. 
M'Kenzie  and  Sons,  showed  a  varied  collec- 
tion of  dairy  utensils,  and  a  collection  of 
milk-carts,  continental  and  Alderney  churns. 
Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Carson  and 
Sons,  and  also  to  Messrs.  Maguire  and  Son 
for  their  exhibits.  The  first  prize  for  fresh 
butter  was  taken  by  Mrs.  Handcock, 
Templeogue,  Co.  Dublin.  The  butter  was, 
we  understand,  churned  in  eleven  minutes 
in  an  "  Eastwood "  churn,  supplied  in 
1868  by  the  agents  here,  Messrs.  Edmund- 
son  and  Co.,  Capel-street.  In  a  lecture  by 
Prof.  Sheldon  on  Thursday,  that  gentleman 
expressed  the  opinion  that  "  no  butter  in  the 
world  is  equal  to  the  Irish  in  substantial 
quality,  in  body,  and  in  keeping  qualities." 
This  should  be  an  encouragement  to  pro- 
ducers of  this  important  article. 


DRUMCONDRA  COMMISSIONERS. 

At  the  weekly  meeting  of  tliis  body  OD  Friday, 
the  eliiiirinan  (Mr.  I.J.  Kennedy)  said  they  had 
passed  a  resoluiion  at  the  last  meeting  ont  ot  defe- 
rence to  the  opinion  of  their  chairman  (Mr.  Lom- 
bard), to  defer  the  consideration  of  planting  100 
trees  iti  tlie  township.  Mr.  Lombard  staled  that 
the  trees  when  planted  would  cost  69.  each,  but 
since  tbeei  he  (Mr.  Kennedy)  had  ascertained  that 
tliey  could  get  these  trees,  three  years'  old,  planted 
at  tis.  Cd.  each. 

Mr.  M'Cartliy  said  he  would  not  like  in  any  way 
to  interfere  with  iniproveinents  in  the  township, 
but  he  had  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  commis- 


sioners to  the  uncleansed  and  danzerous  »tife  of 
the  roads.  .Several  uentlemen  liad  complained  of 
this,  and  he  tliouiilit  they  should  Hcsl  see  that  the 
roads  were  properly  cleansed  and  repaired  before 
they  thoiiaht  of  uiakini;  boulevards.  The  Olasiie»in- 
road  ought  at  once  to  he  repaired. 

After  some  discussion  the  matter  dropped. 

Mr.  Petit  (secretary)  read  a  communication  from 
a  number  of  landowners  in  the  township,  stating 
that  they  had  been  informed  the  board,  in  striking 
a  rate  lor  the  supply  of  water  to  bounes  within  the 
township,  iiiteiideii  to  assess  the  rate  on  the  lands 
lying  within  the  township,  according  to  its  rateable 
value.  As  owners  and  occupiers  of  laml  they  pro- 
tested in  the  strongest  manner  po«sil)le  agaitist  such 
an  assessment,  ami  asked  the  coaimissioners  to  con- 
sider it  in  all  its  bearings  belnre  any  pruceeilings 
were  taken  by  the  landowners  to  resi'>t  it. 

The  Secretary  read  the  sections  of  the  Townships 
Act  referriuLt  to  this  suliject,  and  it  recited  that  all 
property  ii]  the  townships  should  lie  as-csed  lor 
the  rale,  lie  said  it  was  the  case  in  all  the  town- 
ships. 

The  Clialrinan  did  not  think  it  was  originally  the 
intention  to  assess  land. 

Mr.  M'Mu>len  saiil  if  the  lands  were  not  assessed 
they  woiilil  bate  to  strike  another  rate.  This  matter 
hail  alreaily  lieen  considi  rcd  liy  the  Commiasioiicrs, 
and  settled,  and  could  not  lie  altered. 

Mr.  M'Mahon  said  if  the  rate  was  pressed,  and 
that  it  was  illegal,  the  matter  could  he  brought 
before  one  of  the  judues. 

Chairman — We  ouabt  not  to  go  so  far  as  that. 

Mr.  M'Mahon — You  have  no  power  to  do  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  Martin  thought  counsel's  opinion  ought  to 
be  taken  on  the  matter.  He  would  therefore  move 
that  Messrs.  Ca«ey  and  Clay  be  instructed  to  take 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Carton,  Q  C,  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  M'Mahon  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 

After  ininsaciing  some  routine  business,  tbe  coni- 
mistioners  adjourned. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  Surveyok  op  Streets. — Mr.  Lawless, 
Deputy  Surveyor,  has  been  re-elected,  at  a  salary 
of  £350  a  year. 

The  "  Mansion  FIonsE."— In  view  of  a 
praiseworthy  desire  tvinced  by  the  incoming  Lord 
Mayor  (Mr.  Edmund  Dwyer  Gray,  M  P.)  to  pro- 
perly entertain  his  guests  during  his  year  of  ofhce, 
he  has  called  upon  his  Civic  brethren  to  at  once 
have  erected  a  siipper-room  to  accommodate  say 
600  persons,  besides  a  cloak-room,  in  both  of 
which  the  premises  in  Dawson-street  are  deficient. 
A  wooden  erection  would,  he  thouaht,  answer 
ailmirably.  Several  leases  would  shortly  fall  in, 
and  the?i  they  would  he  able  to  e.xpeiid  some  money 
in  the  keeping  up  of  Civic  dignity. 

A  Doctok's  Complaint.  — Dr.  James  Brennan 
writes  tlius  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Balliiia.iloe 
Union: — "  The  Kiltornier  Dispensary  is  altOiiether 
unfit  for  the  storage  of  medicine,  as  tbe  windows 
are  broken,  and  the  roof  so  bad  that  the  rain  falls 
into  the  rooms !  The  grate  is  broken,  and  it  is 
only  with  ditliculty  that  a  fire  can  be  kept.  My 
d wellingbouse  is  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  and 
most  dangerous  to  health,  both  from  dampness  and 
smoke  !  !"  The  board  considered  the  matter  most 
serious,  and  ordered  the  full  committee  of  the  dis- 
pensary to  be  summoned  forthwith. 

Accidents. — The  new  Town  Hall  at  Kings- 
town, in  course  of  erection  by  Messrs  Meade  and 
Son,  was,  on  the  evening  of  the  (3lh  inst.,  the  scene 
of  an  accident  to  one  of  tbe  stone-cutlers  employed 
thereon.  It  appears  that,  when  leaving  off  for  the 
day,  he  got  into  the  bucket  used  for  hoisting  mate- 
rials by  means  of  a  steam  crane,  and  the  chain 
attached  having  snapped,  he  was  precipitated  from 
a  height  of  some  eiehly  feet, and  frightfully  mangled. 
— On  Wednesday  night  a  mason,  as  he  was  proceed- 
ing homewards  from  Moira,  County  Down,  fell  into 
a  quarry  about  60  ft.  deep,  where  he  was  found  next 
morning,  quite  dead,  of  course.  He  leaves  a  wife 
and  seven  children. 

The  Building  Bye-laws. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  Corporation,  held  on  the  8lh  inst.,  the  Town 
Cleik  read  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Royal 
Institute  of  the  Architects  ot  Ireland,  forwarding 
a  number  of  recommendations  (see  our  last  issue) 
in  reference  to  the  building  liye-laws,  drawn  up  by 
the  City  Engineer.  Mr.  Gray  moved,  and  Mr. 
Gill  seconded  a  motion,  that  the  document  should 
be  forwarded  to  the  City  Engineer  to  report  on. 
Mr.  French  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the 
Institute  of  Architects  should  he  requested  to 
furnish  the  Council  with  60  copies  of  this  document. 
Mr.    Callow  seconded  the  auieiidiueuc.    ll  was 


resolved  that  the  report  should  be  forwarded  to 
the  City  Architect  for  report. 

Hakd  on  our  CoitpoK ation.  — At  a  mpetliijj 
of  tbe  Ablieyleix  Hoard  of  Guardians,  during  h 
discussion  on  a  motion  proposing  that  the  board 
should  iirte  tbe  Governnieiit  10  apply  the  Irisli 
Church  Surplus  towards  the  relief  of  the  poor- 
rates,  Mr.  Staples,  who  o)iposed  the  motion,  said  : — 
"  I  ilo  think  it  would  be  a  pity  to  introduce  sulijrcis 
of  the  kind  into  this  board-room.  I  recently  re- 
ceived from  a  friend  of  mine  a  letter  asking  ine  to 
bring  this  matter  before  the  guardians,  with  the 
object  of  selecting  some  one  to  join  a  deputalinn  to 
wail  on  the  Chief  Secretary,  and  I  wrote  to  him  tbe 
following  reply  :  -  '  As  you  ask  an  answer,  I  give 
you  the  only  one  I  can — that  I  should  be  very 
sorry  indeed  to  tiring  sach  a  subject  before  the 
Ablieyleix  lioard,  which  is  romposed  of  sensible, 
liusiness-like  men,  who  do  tl  e  Inisiiiess  for  wbicli 
tbey  meet,  and  no  oiber,  and  have  tliereliy  k.pt 
themselves  Irom  falling  to  the  level  ol  the  Diililm 
Corporation,  as  too  many  poor-law  boarfls  in  tlie 
South  of  Ireland  have  fallen,  making  tbe  iliscbarge 
of  public  business  iinpnssilile,  and  tbeninelvex 
supremely  ridiculous.  The  que«ti<)ti  of  the  (,'hiircli 
Sur|ilii9  to  which  your  ciri-ular  relates  is  a  que»lioii 
for  Parliament,  not  for  poor-law  lioards.' " 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Passimo  Ykui,— As  a  ludcd  to  elsewtiere,  this  Irsiio  oon- 
chides  our  tweiiiy-liist  viiluine.  Tlieru  are  many  topir* 
which  we  had  lioi)i.-d  to  toucli  upon  lietore  the  close  ol  this 
year,  but  the  pressure  on  our  space  obliged  us  to  postijoii'j 
tlieir  consideration.  Tliey  will  not  be  lortjotten  in  our  new- 
volume 

The  Pout  and  Docks  Board  — Communications  In  reference 
to  this  board  are  of  too  polilical  a  nature  lor  our  columii.i. 
We  are  at  in  esent  di  voting  considerable  space  to  tlie  past 
work  ot  the  board  or  its  predecessor,  rt  Port  and  llurbuui 
Improvcinciits. 

A  liuiLDBK — Iha  clauses  would  seem  to  press  severely  in 
some  cases,  but  It  would  be  difllcult  to  meet  every  cm - 
Uiipi  iiicipled  speculators  must  be  stopped  iu  their  nefariu  . 
career. 

Correspondents  must  not  be  too  impatient.  We  cannot  fln  ' 
room  for  all  their  comniunications.    Patience  is  a  virtue. 

W.J.  (Cork). — Consult  our  advertising  columns,  or  call  1 
our  otHce. 

RKCEivKn.— P.  P. — I.  C— D.  R.— Provincial  Architect— J  i: 
— tt.  C  I).— A  Workman— J.  M  (Glasgow)— S  S.  and  C  . 
(I.ondun)— W.  W.  (ditto)- Fingal— li.  C.— LL.l).— C.E  , 
«cc. 


f  be  |ris^  §mM, 
N  o  tTc  e . 

Tt  is  respectfully  requested  that  all  partirt 
indebted  to  this  Journal,  either  for  Subscrip- 
tions or  Advertisements,  will  remit  the  amount 
uith  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Considerahi 
loss  of  time  results  from  frequent  application. 

A  Title-poije  and  Index  to  Vol.  XXI.  of  tin- 
Irish  Builder  will  be  sent  to  subscribers  with 
next  issue.  Non-suh.scribers  can  procure  copia 
at  the  publishing  ojjfice  on  payment  of  Twopence . 

The  volume  for  1879,  neatly  bound  {j/rice 
9s.  Gd.),  will  be  ready  on  the  20th  inst. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  our 
readers  notes  of  works  in  contemplation  or  in 
progress  in  town  or  country.  No  charge  it 
made  for  insertion. 

It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  although 
we  give  place  to  letters  of  correspondents, we  do 
not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

Correspondents  should  send  their  names  and 
addresses,  not  necessarily  for  publication, 

RATES  OF  SUBSCKIPTION. 

(Town.)      s.    d.  I  (Post.)      s.  d. 

Yearly    .    .    6    0  j  Yearly  ..80 
Half-yearly     3    0  I  Half-yearly     4    0  ■ 
Quarterly    .    1    6  |  Quarterly    .    2  0 
Payable  in  advance. 

Advertisement  accounts  furnished  quarterly, 
when  jjrompt  payment  is  expected. 

*^  Stamps  may  be  remitted  in  payment  of 
small  amounts. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  he 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Petek  Roe,  42,  Mabhot- 
street,  Dublin. 


MR.  SLOAN E  can  be  consulted  by  Archi- 
tects, Engineers,  County  Surveyors,  builder^  &c.,  ftc, 
requiring  OKKICE  ASSISTANCE,  in  Designs,  Working 
Drawings,  Specifications,  Estimates.  Bills  of  Quantities,  Gear- 
ing and  Airangenient  of  Macliineiy,  Lighthouse  Appaialus, 
and  Hydraulic  Works;  also  in  every  matter  connected  with 
Parliamentary  observances;  and  tlie  Standing  Orders  of  iho 
House  of  Commons— at  liis  Kesideuce,  13  Castle-avenue. 
Cluntarf,  Dublin. 
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